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The  Native- Born. 


THE  NATIVE-BORN. 

I  looked  at  him  and  I  laaghed.    "What 

have  you  to  offer?"  I  said, — 
"The  moonlight-marvel  of  silver — or  the 

glint  of  gold  that  is  red. 
The  priceless  dazzle  of  diamonds,  silks 

of  a  delicate  hue, 
— Empty-hand  and  Lack-o'-Land — is  it 

thus  that  you  go  to  woo?" 

The  brown  of  his  eyes  was  dauntless: 

the  tan  of  his  cheek  paled  not. 
'Love  has  grown  grave  in  the  Castle 

that  smiled  in  the  reed-thatchod 

cot. 
And  you  say  I  have  naught  to  offer, 

.  I,  who  am  Native-Born, 
Heir  to  silver  of  countless  stars  and 

the  rustless  gold  of  morn; 

C.  who  have  watched  from  the  moun- 
tain the  hosts  of  the  Lord  grow 

dim, 
And   seen   day    flush   o'er   the    rivers 

where     the     monster     saurians 

swim; 
I.  who  have  dusted  the  pollen  of  wattle 

sweets  from  my  arm. 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  the  cocoa  nut  I 

wrenched     from     the     swaying 

palm; 
(.  who  rippled  the  crystal  creek  in  Joy 

of  the  morning  dip. 
Brushed  the  honey  of  native  bees  away 

from  my  bearded  Up; 
I.  who  have  couched  on  the  close  green 

turf,  walled  in  by  the  blackbutt 

trees. 
Trod  a  carpet  of  tall  blue  grass  that 

swept  to  ray  dew-damp  knees; 
{.  who  have  gathered  diamonds  that 

lurk  in  the  buttercup, 
Snatched  a  pearl  from  a  daisy's  heart, 

where  wand'rlng   brown   moths 

sup; 
I.  who  ride  by  the  bridle  track  with  no 

man    to  say  me  "nay" 
To  the  rim  of  the  mist-blue  world,  at 

shut  of  a  burning  day; 
f,   who  can  dream  in  the  moss-hung 

scrub,  sing  to  the  gray  belars, 
Gaze  my  All   at  the  Southern  Gross. 

built  high  in  an  arch  of  stars! 
f    ^nfi  born  on  the  black-soil  Downs 


and    rocked    by    the    Southern 

breeze, 
The  kingdom  I  have  to  offer  is  wide  to 

Pacific  seas! 
And  the  big  gray  spider  hanging  from 

a  branch  of  the  swinging  pine 
Spins  silk  that  were  finest  decking  for 

a  true  sweetheart  of  mine! 
Let  her  take  my  hand  and  follow!    The 

road  to  the  Northward  runs. 
She  shall   have  silver  of  moonlight — 

gold  of  Australian  suns! 
Was    it    Lack-o'-Land   ye    would    call 

me?    I.  who  am  Native-Born, 
Have  heard  the  twittering  parrakeets 

in  stalks  of  the  greening  com; 
Have  plucked  the  buds  from  the  lu- 
cerne;  pulled   grapes   form    the 

laden  vine. 
Empty-of-hand  and  Lack-o'-Land!  Why, 

the  whole  wide  earth  is  mine!" 
1  looked  at  him  and  I  laughed.    "But 

a  maid  asks  more  than  this! 
You  think  the  key  to  magic  doors  Is  hid 

in  a  bridal  kiss! 
Trees  would  be  only  trees  to  her — she 

would  crave  a  carven  roof. 
The  clashing  of  a  city  band  for  beat 

of  the  chestnut's  hoof." 

• 

The    fire   in    his    eyes    died    not;    the 

smile  on  his  mouth  lurked  yet. 
"Oh!  Greybeard,  in  a  heart  grown  cold, 

it  is  easy  to  forget! 
Man  calls,  a  woman  follows  (an*  she 

love  him)  by  ridge  and  dell, 
To  the  creak  of  the  saddle  leather — ^the 

lilt  of  a  horse's  bell. 
An'  she  care  not  ....  the  lighter  does 

the  chestnut  hack  go  forth 
For  plains  of   the   purple   vinca,   the 

green  of  the  sea- washed  North. 
Hut  Life  of  Life!  An'  she  love  me  .... 

our  skies  will  be  always  blue. 
And  ther  I  have  much  to  offer,  Qrey- 

beard.  as  I  go  to  woo!" 

I    saw    binl    cross    the    ranges,    from 

shadow  into  the  shine. 
And  back  came  his  gay  voice  floating: 

"The    whole    of    the    world    in 

mine!" 

Qucen8l<ind,  Australia. 

The  Spectator. 


The  Extinction  of  the  Professional  Criipinal. 


THE  EXTINCTION  OP  THE  PROFESSIONAL  CRIMINAL. 


The  Home  Secretary  considers  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  the   ^'hardened   of- 
fender who  looks  upon  prison  as  a  san- 
atorium."   If  there  was  reasonable  ev- 
idence  that  he  was  engaged  in  crime, 
and   meant   to   be   engaged   in   crime, 
Mr.  Gladstone  announced   at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year  he  was  of 
<^inion  that  the  olTender  should  be  de- 
tained in  prison  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.      The  Home  Secretary  has  ac- 
cordingly introduced  a  Bill  which  has 
passed  through  the  House  of  Commons 
in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  pow- 
ers to  this  end.      Under  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill  the  professional  criminal, 
or  the  man  who  is  declared  to  be  a 
professional  criminal,  is  to  be  for  all 
practical  purposes  permanently  locked 
up.       For  some  years  past  a  certain 
school    of    penologists,    of   whom    Sir 
Robert  Anderson,  a  late  Scotland  Yard 
official,  is  the  most  conspicuous,  has 
been  persistently  advocating  some  such 
drastic  method  of  dealing  with  the  pro- 
fessional criminal,  who  is  undoubtedly 
an  undesirable  personage  and  very  far 
from  being  a  creditable  product  of  civ- 
ilisation.      Sir  Robert  Anderson   has 
promised  and  prophesied  that  if  the 
professional  criminals,  whose  number 
is,  he  states,  comparatively  small,  are 
safely  put  under  lock  and  key,  seri- 
oas  crime  will  practically   cease,   be- 
cause, so  he  asserts,  the  professional 
criminals  are  not  merely  the  perpetra- 
tors but  tlie  organizers  of  crime.      He 
claims — ^and  tliere  are  many  persons  of 
liis  way  of  thinking — ^that  when  a  crim- 
inal by  adopting  crime  as  a  profession 
shows  that  he  has  no  desire  to  reform 
his  life,  but  is  determined  to  prey  upon 
society,  society  is  bound  to  protect  it- 
self against  such  an  enemy,  just  as  it 
would  be  bound  to  protect  itself  against 
nn  enemy  who  was  attempting  to  de- 


stroy the  independence  of  the  country. 
This  kind  of  reasoning  is  plausible,  but 
a  little  investigation  of  it  will,  I  con- 
tend, demonstrate  it  to  be  absolutely 
fallacious. 

Now  I  am  not  a  penologist,  nor,  may 
I   add,  am  I  a  professional  criminal. 
But  I  have  had  the  misfortune  at  one 
period  of  my  career  to  have  undergone 
a  sentence  of  penal  servitude.    The  ex- 
lierience   is,    I    know,    nothing    to   be 
proud  of,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  an  ex- 
perience, and  one  to  which  the  penol- 
ogists can  lay  no  claim,  and  I  am  sure 
have  no  desire  to  lay  any  claim.      I 
propose  to  utilize  my  experience  on  the 
present  occasion  with  a  view  of  con- 
tributing in  some  measure  to  the  solu- 
tion of  what  is  undoubtedly  a  grave 
problem;   the  existence  of   a   distinct 
class   which   lives   on   and   by  crime, 
which,   in  fact,   makes  the  persistent 
perpetration  of  crime— crimes  against 
property — a  profession.      I  quite  admit 
that  the  vision  of  a  time  when  crime 
will   largely   cease,   and   the  depreda- 
tions against  property,  which  now  are 
too    often    in    evidence,    shall    have 
greatly  diminished,  is  an  alluring  one. 
The  late  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen, 
who  is  frequently  quoted  with  approval 
by    the    penologists,    once    remarked: 
"If  society  could  make  up  its  mind  to 
the  destruction  of  really  bad  offenders, 
they   might  in  a  very  few  years  be 
made  as  rare  as  wolves,  and  that  prob- 
ably at  the  expense  of  a  smaller  sacri- 
fice  of  life  than  is  caused  by  many 
a    shipwreck    or    colliery    explosion.** 
What  Sir  James  Stephen  meant  by  "de- 
struction" undoubtedly  was  the  hang- 
ing of  the  professional  criminal.      The 
penologists  quote  his  dictum  with  ap- 
proval,   but    they    vary    his    remedy. 
Some  of  them  assert  that  society  has  a 
right  to  hang  the  professional  criminal, 
but  that  as  public  opinion  is  not  yet 
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ripe  for  that  drastic  measure,  he 
should  meanwhile  be  pennanently  in- 
carcerated. Others  of  them  disap- 
prove of  hanging  as  a  remedial  meas- 
ure, and  they  salve  their  consciences 
in  regard  to  permanently  cutting  off 
the  professional  criminal  from  this 
world  by  suggesting,  and  no  doubt 
hoping,  that,  regrettable  though  the 
necessity  may  be,  It  will  at  any  rate 
remove  him  from  the  temptations  which 
have  beset  him  and  will  afford  him  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  preparing  for 
another  existence. 

Many  of  these  penologists  assert  that 
the  professional  criminal  is  a  man 
whom  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  re- 
form. .  They  say  that  he  finds  in  crime 
not  only  a  livelihood  but  exhilaration, 
sport,  fascination — that,  in  fact,  he 
would  not  be  quit  of  it  if  he  could. 
He  is,  in  other  words,  a  beast  of  prey 
who  must  be  not  only  muzzled  but 
caged,  in  the  interests  of  society.  Of 
course,  if  this  premiss  were  correct 
there  would  be  a  good  deal  to  say  for 
the  conclusions  deduced  from  it.  But 
is  it  correct?  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
f-tating,  as  the  result  of  my  experience 
and  the  opportunities  I  have  had  for 
conversing  with  professional  criminals 
on  the  subject,  that  the  assumption 
which  underlies  the  arguments  of  the 
penologists  is  not  only  not  correct,  but 
is  absolutely  fallacious.  The  profes- 
sional criminal  who  finds  an  exhilara- 
tion, a  fascination,  a  gratification  of  his 
sporting  instincts  in  crime,  who  is  in 
fact  glamored  by  crime,  has  no  exist- 
ence save  in  the  imagination  of  the 
penologist.  The  professional  criminal, 
I  should  like  to  point  out  to  these  gen- 
tlemen, is  unlike  the  poet — he  is  made, 
not  bom.  Before  deciding  on  drastic 
measures  for  his  extinction  it  would, 
I  suggest,  be  advisable  that  some  in- 
vestigation be  made  into  his  evolution, 
some  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  which 
have  made  him  what  he  is.  If  this 
inquiry  were  undertaken  by  unpreju- 


diced persons,  by  men  who  are  not  fad- 
dists and  have  no  pet  theories,  I  am 
confident  it  would  be  found  that  the 
professional  criminal  who  preys  upon 
society  has  been  made  such  by  society. 
He  is  a  prison  product  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  when  he  is  released  from 
prison  society  gives  him  clearly  to  un- 
derstand that  his  place  for  the  future  is 
with  his  own  class — ^tfae  criminal  class. 
The  surprising  thing  to  me  is  not  that 
there  are  so  many  professional  crim- 
inals, but  that  there  are  so  many  men 
who  having  been   what  I  may  term 
accidental  criminals,  have  not  subse- 
quently  drifted   into   the  professional 
class.      That  is  proof  to  me,  did  I  need 
it,  that  men,  even  criminals,  are  better 
than  a   good  many  people  appear  to 
suppose. 

When  a  man  has  once  come  under 
the  ban  of  the  criminal  law  in  this 
country,  more  especially  for  any  of- 
fence against  the  rights  of  property, 
and  is  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment or  penal  servitude,  he  is  practi- 
cally outlawed.  I  say  practically,  be- 
cause, of  course,  outlawry  is  obsolete 
in  this  country,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  theory  of  the  law  is  that  a 
man  who  has  completed  his  punish- 
ment has  by  so  doing  purged  himself 
of  his  offence.  But  the  theory  of  the 
law  is,  like  many  other  theories,  not  in 
consonance  with  public  opinion.  The 
man  sentenced  to  imprisonment  or 
penal  servitude  is  at  once  subjected  to 
a  system  of  punishment  which  I  have* 
no  hesitation  in  describing  as  the  most 
degrading,  demoralizing,  and  useless  to 
be  found  iu  any  civilized  countrj'.  It 
is  inefficacious  from  any  point  of  view; 
it  is  not  properly  punitive;  it  is  not  at 
all  reformative;  It  is  in  no  sense  educa- 
tive. In  fact,  neither  reform  nor  edu- 
cation has  any  place  in  it;  it  is  simply  a 
disagreeable  routine,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  petty  and  degrading  peri- 
odical annoyances.  The  tendency  of  It 
is  to  utterly  break  down  the  prisoner's 
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self-respect,  to   make  him  feel  a   de- 
graded being,  and  to  injure  bim  physi- 
cally,   mentally,    and    morally.      The 
longer  he  is  subjected  to  it  the  greater 
is    the   deterioration.      The    work    he 
is    made    to    do    is  useless    for    him- 
self,   useless    for    the    country.      He 
is     taught     nothing     whatever     that 
will    be    of    any    utility    to    him    on 
his  release.    The  manner  of  his  release, 
and  the  question  of  his  life  after  his 
release,    are    points    with    which    the 
prison  system  is  not  concerned.       In- 
deed, its  chief,  I  might  almost  say  its 
only,  concern,  is  to  keep  him  in  safe 
custody,  and  when  the  day  of  his  im- 
prisonment has  expired  to  deposit  him 
outside  the  prison  gates.      When  that 
consummation  has  been  achieved,  the 
discharged  prisoner — a  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  wreck — ^very  quickly  has 
practical  experience  of  the  fact  that 
there  Is  no  place  for  him  in  the  com- 
munity.     Society  has,  in  fact,  as  com- 
pletely finished  with  him  as  with  the 
man  it  executes  on  the  scaffold.    What 
is  he  to  do?    Perhaps  some  of  my  read- 
ers will  mentally  suggest  that  there  are 
a  large  number  of  prisoners*  aid  socie- 
ties and  other  charitable  organizations. 
In  London  and  elsewhere,  that  will  take 
this  human  wreck  and  put  him  in  the 
way  of  earning  an  honest  living.  I  say 
nothing  here  respecting  these  varied  so- 
cieties, though  I  have  my  own,  and  a 
very  decided,  opinion  respecting  them. 
I  will  content  myself  with  suggesting 
that  this  human  wreck,  for  whom  so- 
ciety Is  responsible,  is  not  to  be  saved, 
and  healed,  and  restored  by  the  process 
of  putting  him  to  chop  wood  in  a  so- 
called  "home,"  or  by  loading  him  with 
advice,      however     excellent,      either 
printed  or  spoken.      If  society  is  to  do 
its  duty  in  the  matter  it  must  be  an 
individual  duty,   and  not  a  vicarious 
one.      Society  has  so  far  neglected  its 
duty,  and  the  result  Is  the  professional 
criminal.     You  may  lock  him  up,  good 
sirs,  in  your  prisons,  and  keep  him 


there  until  he  is  laid  in  the  prison  cem- 
etery, but  you  will  not  get  rid  of  the 
professional  criminal,  simply  because 
you  have  not  stopped  the  process  of 
manufacturing  him.  When  you  have 
attempted  to  do  that  and  find  the  re- 
sults do  not  come  up  to  expectations, 
you  will  then  be  Justified  in  incarcerat- 
ing, or,  if  need  be,  hanging  a  man  or 
woman  who  has  demonstrated  that 
he  or  she  is  unfitted  to  remain  a  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  But  until  you 
have  attempted  to  perform  your  duty 
to  these  human  wrecks  whom  you  have 
made,  you  have  no  right  to  assert  that 
the  professional  criminal  is  a  hopeless, 
abandoned,  incorrigible  being  for  whom 
nothing  can  be  do^e,  and  of  whom 
nothing  can  be  expected  save  crime. 

I  confess  to  being  somewhat  tired 
of  reading,  in  the  Press  and  other  pe- 
riodical literature,  Jeremiads  about  the 
"mentally    degenerate,*'    the    "morally 
unfit,"  &C.  &c.      I  am  quite  as  tired 
of  perusing  the  lucubrations  of  gentle- 
men who  are  perpetually  attempting  to 
impress  upon  the  public  the  fact  that 
the  professional  criminal  loves  his  call- 
ing and  won't  be  quit  of  it  no  matter 
what  opportunities  are  proffered  him 
of  earning  an  honest  living.       These 
writers  desire  their  readers  to  believe 
that  picking  pockets,  committing  bur- 
glaries, and  breaking  into  houses  are 
delightful  pursuits,  after  which  many 
members  of  the  community    hanker. 
I  do  not  remember  during  my  prtson 
experiences — and  I  conversed  with  a 
ver}'  large  number  of  avowed  profes- 
sional criminals — coming  across  a  sin- 
gle one  who  found  any  pleasure  in  his 
calling.      As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  and 
all  of  them  declared  they  loathed  it, 
and  I  believe  they  did  loathe  it    But 
whUe  hating  tl^eir  life  they,  like  men 
of  many  other  professions,  had  con- 
cluded that  there  was  nothing  else  for 
them  to  do.    They,  in  effect,  had  deter- 
mined that  they  were  social  pariahs, 
that  they  had  been  made  social  pariahs 
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by  society,  that  the  way  of  redemption 
was  not  open  for  them,  and  that,  as 
they  had  to  live,  they  must  on  their 
release  from  gaol  live  in  the  only  way 
possible  for  them.  I  am  not  defend- 
ing the  morality  of  these  men.  From 
an  ethical  standpoint  I  cannot  defend 
it.  But  it  is  always  well  in  this  world 
to  recognize  facts,  however  unpalata- 
ble, and  I  think  the  community  ought 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  profes- 
sional criminal  has  been  evolved  into 
such  from  what  I  may  term  the  acci- 
dental criminal  mainly  by  the  attitude 
of  society  towards  him  on  his  release 
from  gaol.  Having  got  into  the  ranks 
of  professional  crime,  how,  may  I  ask, 
is  he  to  get  out  of  them?  There  may 
be  an  occasional  hero  who,  in  spite  of 
his  environment,  and  despite  the  terri- 
ble obstacles  in  his  path,  gets  himself 
free  of  the  .horrible  thing;  but  I  re- 
peat, as  things  are,  for  the  average  pro- 
fessional criminal  there  is  no  redemp- 
tion. He  is  expected  to  be  precisely 
what  he  is,  and  the  accidental  criminal 
is  expected  to  constantly  recruit  the 
ranks  of  the  professional.  There  are 
probably  a  large  number  of  well-mean- 
ing persons  who  will  deny  this  fact,  but 
it  is  a  fact  all  the  same.  It  is,  more- 
over, a  fact  that  ought  to  be  looked 
fairly  and  squarely  in  the  face. 

The  problem  of  professional  crime  is, 
I  admit,  a  grave  one,  and  it  is  in  ear- 
nest need  of  being  dealt  with.  We 
live  in  what  are  called  highly  civilized 
days.  And  we  live  in  a  country  where 
wealth  is  abundant,  culture  is  becoming 
general,  education  is  universal,  and 
philanthropic  and  charitable  people  are 
to  be  found  in  numbers.  How  comes 
it  then  that  this  horrible  wen  on  the 
surface  of  civilization  is  not  only  ap- 
parent but  is  evidently  increasing  in 
size?  What  is  the  use  of  our  religion, 
our  philanthropy,  our  charity,  if  they 
cannot  deal  with  this  unpleasant  sub- 
ject? If  the  Home  Secretary's  Crimes 
Bill  is  passed,  the  Parliament  of  this 


country  will  have  in  effect  declared  the 
problem  of  the  professional  criminal  to 
be  an  insoluble  one,  and  that  we  can 
only  deal  with  him  as  he  is  produced  or 
evolved  by  depriving  him  perma- 
nently of  his  liberty  or  of  his  life,  it 
matters  little  which.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  counsel  of  despair.  For  my 
part,  I  will  have  none  of  it,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  I  protest  against  it. 
Out  of  the  light  of  my  own  experience 
I  declare  that  men,  even  criminals,  are 
not  so  hopeless,  so  callous,  so  incor- 
rigible, so  devoid  of  human  feelings  as 
the  penologists  would  have  us  suppose. 
It  would  be  well,  I  think,  if  some  of 
the  self-righteous  persons  would  re- 
member that  in  every  human  being 
there  are  principles  of  good  and  evil, 
and  possibilities  of  either  being  evolved. 
The  professional  criminal  is  simply  a 
natural  product  of  a  constant  evolution 
of  the  bad  principles,  because  the  good 
ones,  which  I  feel  sure  he  like  every 
other  human  being  has,  are  still  la- 
tent, waiting  the  evolutionary  process. 
The  easiest  way,  I  suggest,  to  abolish 
the  professional  criminal  is  to  cease 
manufacturing  him.  The  remedy,  I 
admit,  may  not  appear  an  heroic  one, 
and  accordingly  will  not  appeal  to  those 
persons  who  want  something  short  and 
sharp,  but  I  suggest  that  the  remedy  is 
more  humane,  more  in  accordance  with 
the  teachings  of  Christianity,  more  in 
consonance  with  the  principles  of  civi- 
lization, and  I  will  add  more  economi- 
cal. Three  centuries  ago  Paolo  Sarpi, 
who  was  directed  by  the  Venetian  Gov- 
ernment to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  prisons  of  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  wrote  as  follows:  "The  object 
of  punishment  should  be  the  emenda- 
tion, not  the  destruction,  of  the  crimi- 
nal." These  were  wise  w^ords,  but 
they  have  evidently  borne  little  fruit 
in  three  hundred  years,  since  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  is  now  invited 
to  give  its  sanction  to  a  measure  which 
practically  asserts  that  emendation  Is 
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Impomlble,  and  that  permanent  impris- 
onment,  which  seems  to  me  very  much 
like  destroctlon,  is  the  only  altematiye. 

The  Bngllflh  prison  system  as  it  is 
adminlstefed  to-day  results,  in  too 
many  cases,  in  making  the  accidental 
criminal  a  professional  criminal,  while 
it  tends  to  harden  the  old  offender. 
It  la  a  q^stem  utterly  devoid  Of  sym- 
pathy, attempting  nothing,  and  appar- 
ently caring  nothing  in  reference  to  the 
bnildlng  np  or  improvement  of  charac- 
ter, or  in  regard  to  preparing  the  pris- 
oner for  return  to  the  world.  Its  tend- 
ency is  to  atrophy  every  human  feel- 
ing and  lofty  aspiration,  and  to  induce 
and  accelerate  a  moral  and  mental  de- 
generacy. Whether  from  a  utilitarian, 
a  moral,  a  philosophical,  or  common- 
sense  standpoint,  it  is  indefensible. 
This  system,  and  the  attitude  of  society 
to  the  man  who  has  experienced  it 
and  has  been  sent  back  to  the  world 
are,  I  repeat,  the  main  factors  that 
produce  the  professional  criminaL  If 
we  desire  to  reduce  the  number  of 
these  criminals,  if  we  aspire  to  the 
time  when  they  shall  cease  to  be  pro- 
duced, we  must  drastically  alter  our 
prison  system  and  society  must  as 
drastically  change  its  views  of  and  its 
action  In  regard  to  the  ex-prisoner. 
It  must,  and  I  suggest  it  ought  to,  in 
all  Justice  regard  him  as  a  man  who 
has  incurred  a  debt  to  the  law,  who 
has  paid  the  penalty,  and  accordingly 
is  entitled  to  a  receipt.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  he  is  now  denied:  the  re- 
ceipt is  withheld  from  him,  and  the 
debt  is  too  often  flaunted  in  his  face, 
aye,  and  flaunted  in  his  face  by  men 
who  have  incurred  the  debt,  but  have 
not  paid  the  penalty. 

I  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill 
would  not  pass  into  law.      I  thought 
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he  would  have  found  that  the  penolo- 
gists, though  a  very  noisy  section,  were 
an  inflnitesimal  minority  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  that  there  were  quite  a 
large  number  of  persons  in  this  country 
who  still  value  the  principle  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  a  still  larger 
number  who  believe  that  the  commun- 
ity cannot  get  rid  of  its  responsibilities 
in  reference  to  ex-prisoners  by  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  locking  them  up.  My 
expectations  have  not  been  realised. 
The  somewhat  inaptly  termed  "Preven- 
tion of  Crime  Bill"  has  gone  through 
the  Commons  with  a  modicum  of  dis- 
cussion and  but  scant  criticism,  and 
seems  certain  to  pass  into  law  before 
the  close  of  the  session.  That  a  Bill 
which,  whatever  its  object,  in  effect 
will  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in 
regard  to  a  number  of,  it  may  be,  de- 
grading and  uninteresting  persons  who 
are  nevertheless  British  subjects  should 
be  "rushed"  through  a  Parliament 
wherein  the  Radical  Party,  who  have 
long  posed  as  the  watch-dogs  of  liberty, 
possesses  an  enormous  majority  is  a 
trifle  ironical.  The  presence  of  this 
Bill  on  the  Statute  Book  will  not,  how- 
ever, affect  the  arguments  I  have 
sought  to  put  forward  in  this  article  in 
regard  to  the  professional  criminal,  nor 
will  it,  I  suggest,  in  any  way  relieve 
the  community  of  its  moral  duty  in  re- 
gard to  him.  As  a  result  of  the  Bill 
there  will  probably  be  more  people  in 
;?aol,  but  the  professional  criminal  will 
still  be  with  us  an  unsolved  problem, 
a  scandal  to  our  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity. Towards  the  solution  of  that 
problem  I  offer  this  an  ex-prisoner's 
contribution  in  the  earnest  hope  that 
it  will  receive  a  candid  consideration 
on  the  part  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  this  vital  matter. 

H.  J.  B.  M<nUffomerff, 
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"THE  JOURNAL  OF  ELIZABETH  LADY  HOLLAND." 


Two  handsome  volumes,  with  large 
print  and  wide  margins,  portraits,  an- 
notations, and  Introduction,  give  us  af- 
t^r  a  lapse  of  almost  a  century  the 
diary  which  Lady  Holland  kept  from 
the  year  1791  to  the  year  1811.    At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Lloyd  Sanders  publishes 
"The  Holland  House  Circle,"  a  thick 
volume  with   many  chapters.       Each 
chapter   represents   a    different   group 
of    men    and    women,    of    all    ranks 
and  callings,  and  is  distinguished  gen- 
erally by  one  important  name.      But 
the  chief  interest  of  these  groups  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  once  dis- 
persed al)out  the  great  drawing-rooms 
at  Holland  House,  and  that  the  people 
composing  them  had  been  picked  out 
from  the  tumult  of  London,  and  drawn 
Co  this  one  spot  by  the  power  of  Lady 
Holland  and  her  husband.      Indeed,  so 
much  time  has  passed  that  it  begins  to 
seem  strange  to  us  that  the  imperious- 
looking  lady  who  sits  with  her  foot  dis- 
k>laye4  in  Leslie's  picture,  as  though 
subjects  bowed  to  her  throne,  should 
once  have  gone  upstairs  to  her  room, 
taken  out  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  written 
down  what  she  thought  of  the  scene. 
We    are    told    continually    how    she 
snubbed  people,  how  she  dropped  her 
fan,  how  she  sat  at  the  head  of  her 
table  and  listened  to  the  cleverest  talk 
In  England  until  she  was  bored,  and 
cried  oat:  ''Enough  of  this,  Macaalay!" 
But  it  is  hard  to  remember  that  she 
passed    through    many    more    experi- 
ences than  usually  fall  to  the  share  of 
women,  so  that  when  she  sat  at  her 
table  she  may  have  been  thinking  of 
different  scenes  and  marvelling  at  the 
accidents  that  had  brought  her  to  this 
position.      Until    Lord    Ilchester   pub- 
lished her  diaries  there  was  only  mate- 
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rial  for  such  a  book  as  that  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  Sanders;  we  only  knew  what  im- 
pression she  had  made  on  other  people, 
and  had  to  guess  what  she  had  been 
feeling  herself.      She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Jamaica, 
itichard  Vassall,  and  he  married  her 
to  Sir  Godfrey  Webster,  of  Battle  Ab- 
bey, when  she  was  but  fifteen.       By 
her  own  account  she   had  run   wild, 
picked    up    her    learning    where    she 
might,  and  come  by  her  views  without 
help  from  any  one  else.      It  was  not 
from  lack  of  care  on  her  parents'  part; 
they  were  too  fond  of  her  to  tame  her; 
and  it  was  quite  consistent  with  their 
affection    that    when    they    saw-  her 
grown  a  fine  girl  with  a  proud  spirit 
they  should  think  that  she  deserved  to 
marry.       A  baronet  who  was  almost 
twenty-three    years    her    elder,    who 
owned  a  country  seat,  was  Member  of 
Parliament,  and  was  "immensely  popu- 
lar in  the  county,  perhaps  partly  on  ac- 
count of   his   liberality   and   extrava- 
gance," must  have  appeared  to  them 
mainly  in  the  light  of  a  fine  career  for 
their  daughter;  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion of  love.    At  the  time  of  their  mar- 
riage Sir  Godfrey  lived  in  a  small  house 
close  to  the  Abbey;  the  building  itself 
was  tenanted  by  his  aunt.      One  may 
gather  something  of  young  Lady  Web- 
ster's temper  from  the  question  which 
she  used  to  send  across  to  the  Abbey  in 
the  mornings:  "If  the  old  hag  was  dead 
yet."      The  days  in  the  little  Sussex 
village  were  dreary  enough,  for  Eliza- 
beth amused  herself  by  rambling  over 
the  great  house,  which  had  fallen  into 
ruins,     and    rattling    chains,    like    a 
naughty  child,   to  frighten  her  aunt. 
Her  husband  was  busy  with  local  af- 
fairs, and,  though  he  had  some  of  the 
simple  tastes  of  a  country  gentleman, 
was   not  a   husband  whom   a   clever 
young  woman  could  ignore;  he  was  not 
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merely  rough,  but  his  temper  was  vio- 
lent; he  gambled,  and  he  sank  Into  fits 
«>f  depression.      From  all  these  circum- 
stances Lady  Webster  conceived  such  a 
picture  of  life  In  the  country  that  she 
always  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  It 
afterwards,  and  wrote,   on  leaving  a 
country  house,  that  she  felt  as  though 
sbe  had  "escaped  from  some  misfor- 
tune."*   But  even  as  a  girl  it  was  not 
tier  way  to  suffer  when  anything  could 
l>e  done  by  protesting.       She  worried 
tier  husband  with  her  restlessness  until 
lie  consented  to  travel.      One  must  not 
4leny  that  he  made  some  effort  to  see 
ber  point  of  view,  and  had  enough  af- 
fection  to  try  to  satisfy  her,  for  to 
travel  in  those  days  of  coaches  and  to 
leave  his  own  comer  of  Sussex  must 
have  been  a  genuine  hardship  for  an 
important  man.      Lady  Webster,  at  all 
events,  had  her  way,  and  it  is  likely 
that    she    gave    her    husband    fewer 
thanks  for   the  sacrifice  than   he  de- 
served.     They  set  off  for  Italy  in  1791. 
and  it  was  then,  being  twenty  years 
of  age,  that  Lady  Webster  began  to 
keep  a  diary.      An  Bngllsh  traveller  in 
the  eighteenth  century  could  not  profit 
completely  by  the  experience  unless  he 
wrote  down  what  he  had  seen  and  re- 
flected; something  was  always  left  over 
at  the  end  of  the  day  which  had  to  be 
disposed  of  thus,  and  Lady  Webster  be- 
gan her  diai7  ftom  such  an  impulse. 
It  Is  written  to  propitiate  her  own  eye 
when  she  reads  it  later  in  Sussex;  to 
assure  her  that  she  was  doing  her  duty 
with  all  her  faculties,  and  that  she  was 
going  about  the  world  as  a  sensible 
young  Bnglishwoman,  much  like  other 
people.       But  <^ne  imagines  that  she 
would  never  feel  on  easy  terms  with 
tliis  version  of  herself,  and  would  turn 
to  the  pages  more  and  more  for  a  date 
or  a  fact,  and  'W^uld  soon  dissociate 
herself   entirely    ttom  her   reflections. 
Her  case  differs  a  little,  however,  from 
the  usual  one.    From  her  earliest  youth 
Lady  Webster  seems  to  have  had  a 


(luality  which  saved  her  diary  from  the 
violent  fate  of  diaries,  and  spared  the 
writer  her  blushes;  she  could  be  as 
impersonal  as  a  boy  of  ten  and  as  in- 
telligent as  a  politician.  How  far  she 
really  cared  to  know  that  flax  Is  grown 
by  the  Inhabitants  of  Kempton,  and 
that  they  must  consume  their  produce 
themselves,  **for  there  are  no  navigable 
rivers,"  one  cannot  tell;  but  she 
thought  it  worth  while  to  observe  the 
fact,  and  proceeded  quite  naturally  to 
moralize  "perhaps  they  are  happier 
without  facility  of  intercourse,"  for 
commerce  breeds  luxury,  and  luxury 
leads  to  a  love  of  gain,  and  thus  "sim- 
plicity of  manners"  is  destroyed,  which 
the  moralist  felt  to  be  a  pity.  What 
strange  conversations  and  what  gloomy 
silences  there  must  have  been  in  the 
post-chaise!  The  young  lady  was  in- 
defatigable, and  honestly  scorned  her 
husband  because  he  had  no  enthusi- 
asms and  no  theories. 

When  they  got  to  Rome  the  situation 
was  even  worse.  Lady  Webster  was 
beginning  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
she  was  a  remarkable  young  woman, 
and  all  the  masterpieces  of  the  world 
were  here  to  prove  it  She  set  out  di- 
rectly upon  her  "course  of  virtu" 
tramped  through  galleries,  craned  her 
neck  back,  looked  intently  where  "old 
Morrison"  bade  her  look,  and  wrote  stiff 
sentences  of  admiration  in  her  diary. 
When  her  husband  came  with  her  he 
either  hurried  her  along,  so  that  she 
could  not  see  the  pictures,  or  flew  into 
such  a  passion  that  she  could  not  dis- 
tinguish them.  The  pictures,  it  is 
clear,  threw  a  disastrous  light  upon  Sir 
Godfrey.  At  Rome,  too,  there  were 
sympathetic  married  ladles  who  as- 
sured Blizabeth  that  her  husband  was 
a  monster,  and  encouraged  her  to  see 
herself  in  a  tragic  light  She  sobbed 
herself  sick,  reflected  that  hnman  mis- 
eries must  have  an  end,  and  pitied  her- 
self for  thinking  so.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  she  was  unhappy,  however 
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one  may  apportion  the  blame;  for  one 
must  pity  any  young  woman  of  twenty- 
two  who  leans  out  of  her  window  at 
night,  snuffs  the  air,  sees  water  gleam- 
ing, and  feels  a  strange  stir  in  her 
spirit,  and  yet  must  write  a  few  days 
later  that  she  is  now  able  to  laugh 
at  her  husband's  menaces,  although 
they  used  to  terrify  her.  It  is  natural 
to  dread  one's  own  faults,  and  to  feel 
a  peculiar  dislike  for  the  circumstances 
that  develop  them,  for  they  make  you 
ignoble  in  your  own  eyes;  and  the 
strain  of  bitterness  which  we  trace  in 
Lady  Webster's  diaries  points  to  the 
presence  of  this  discomfort.  She 
knew  that  she  was  disposed  to  be  hard, 
and  she  resented  treatment  which 
drove  her  to  it,  for  she  was  a  proud 
woman,  and  would  have  liked  to  ad- 
mire herself  unreservedly.  In  Italy, 
too,  she  felt  often  what  she  had  seldom 
felt  in  England:  hours  of  confused  hap- 
piness in  which  the  land  was  fair  and 
she  was  young,  and  wonderful  capaci- 
ties stirred  within  her.  She  could  not 
soothe  such  ecstasies  with  any  of  her 
"cold  maxims  of  solitary  comfort,"  but 
admitted  the  thought  of  "another"  for 
her  "heart  to  open  itself  into."  Di- 
rectly that  other  had  shown  what  he 
could  do  in  relieving  her  she  dismissed 
him  in  agitation,  comforting  herself 
with  the  reflection  that  there  was  a 
"want  of  passion"  in  her  nature 
which  would  save  her  from  many  dis- 
asters. "But  what  will  be  my  re- 
source if  both  head  and  heart  accord 
in  their  choice?"  Her  honesty  drove 
her  to  ask  herself  that  question,  but  it 
is  evident  that  it  alarmed  her  still  as 
much  as  it  excited  her. 

It  was  in  Florence,  not  a  year  after 
the  words  were  written,  that  she  met 
Lord  Holland  for  the  first  time.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  just 
refuming  from  his  travels  in  Spain. 
Her  first  impression  is  as  direct  as 
usual:  "Lord  H.  is  not  in  the  least 
handsome."       She  notes  his  "pleaslng- 


ness  of  manner  and  liveliness  of  con- 
versation";  but  it  was  the  "complex 
disorder"  in  his  left  leg  "called  an  os- 
sification of  the  muscles,"  that  inter- 
ested her  most,  for,  like  other  practical 
women,    she    had    a    great    curiosity 
about  physical  disease  and  loved  the 
society  of  doctors.      She  repeats  their 
phrases  as  though  she  flattered  herself 
that  they  meant  more  to  her  than  to 
most   people.    One    cannot    trace   the 
friendship  accurately,  for  it  was  not  the 
purpose  of  her  diary  to  follow  her  feel- 
ings closely,  or  indeed  to  record  them 
at  all,  except  to  sum  them  up  now  and 
then  in  a  businesslike  way,  as  though 
she  made  a  note  in  shorthand  for  fu- 
ture use.      But  Lord  Holland  became 
one  of  that  singular  company  of  Eng- 
lish people,  travelling  in  Italy  in  the 
last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
whom  we  come  upon  later  in  the  first 
years  of  the  nineteenth  when  we  read 
the  story  of  Shelley,  Byron,  and  Tre- 
lawny.      They    went    about   together, 
like  adventurers  in  a  strange  land,  shar- 
ing carriages  and  admiring  statues,  had 
their  own  little  society  in  Florence  and 
Rome,   and   were   allied   generally  by 
birth  and  wealth  and  the  peculiarity  of 
their  taste  for  the  fine  arts.      Sir  God- 
frey (it  is  no  wonder)  grew  restive,  and 
was  impatient  to  put  an  end  to  this 
aimless  wandering  with   a   family  of 
small  children  in  a  land  of  foreigners, 
among  pictures  and  ruins  which  boreil 
him    acutely-      One    entry,    made    at 
Rome,  shows  us  what  was  going  on  in 
the  spring  of  1794:  "Almost  the  whole 
of  our  Neapolitan  set  was  there  .  .  . 
we  all  made  an  excursion  to  Tivoll.     I 
conveyed    Lord    Holland,    Mr.    Marsh, 
and  Beauclerk.  .  .  .  We  got  back  late 
at  night.  ...  In  the  course  of  our  even- 
ings Lord  H.  resolved  to  make  me  ad- 
mire a  poet.  .  .  .  Cowper.    My  even- 
ings were  agreeable.  ...  A  sharp  fit  of 
gout,  brought  on  by  drinking  Orvleto 
wine,  did  not  increase  the  good  temper 
of  (ray  husband-)"      One  of  the  attrac- 
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tiTe  features  of  those  early  Italian 
trETels  Is  the  leisure  that  people  had, 
and  the  instinct,  natural  in  a  beautiful 
land  far  from  all  duties,  which  made 
them  fill  it  with  long  hours  of  aimless 
reading.  Lady  Webster  says  of  her- 
self that  she  "devoured  books,"  histo- 
ries, philosophies,  serious  books  for  the 
most  part,  to  increase  her  knowledge. 
But  IxNrd  Holland  made  her  rend 
poetry;  he  read  Pope's  "lUlad"  aloud; 
besides  a  translation  of  Herodotus,  *'a 
good  deal  of  Bayle  and  a  great  variety 
of  English  poetry."  Her  head  was  con- 
quered, and  that,  in  Lady  Webster's 
case,  was  the  only  way  to  her  heart. 
Sir  Godfrey  left  her  alone  in  Italy  for 
months  together;  finally,  in  May  1795, 
he  returned  to  England  without  her. 
The  diary  is  still  as  sensible  as  ever: 
<me  might  imagine  her  a  cultivated 
British  matron  with  all  the  natural  sup- 
ports. But,  remembering  that  she  had 
now  determined  to  defy  the  law  and  to 
honor  her  own  passion,  there  is  some- 
thing more  highly  strung  than  usual  in 
the  record  of  her  days.  She  never  re- 
pents, or  analyses  her  conduct;  her 
diary  is  still  occupied  with  Correggio 
and  the  Medici  family  and  the  ruts  in 
the  roads.  She  d|pve  about  Italy 
with  her  own  retinue,  spending  a  few 
days  in  one  place,  a  week  in  another, 
and  settling  in  Florence  for  the  win- 
ter. Lord  Holland's  name  occurs  again 
and  again,  and  always  as  naturally 
as  another's.  But  there  is  a  freedom 
in  her  manner,  a  kind  of  pride  in  her 
happiness,  which  seems  to  show  that 
she  was  perfectly  confident  of  her  own 
morality.  In  April,  Lord  Holland  and 
Lady  Webster  travelled  back  to  Eng- 
land together;  Sir  Godfrey  divorced  his 
wife  in  July  1797,  and  in  the  same 
month  she  became  Lady  Holland. 
Something  remarkable  might  have  been 
expected  from  such  a  marriage,  for 
the  feeling  between  a  husband  and 
wife  who  have  won  each  other  by  such 
means  will  not  be  conventional  or  easy 


to  explain.  One  does  not  know,  for  in- 
stance, how  far  Lady  Holland  was  led 
to  live  the  life  she  did  from  a  sense  of 
gratitude  to  her  husband,  and  one  sus- 
pects that  Lord  Holland  was  tender 
and  considerate  beyond  what  was  nat- 
ural to  him  because  his  wife  had  made 
an  immense  sacrifice  on  his  behalf. 
He  saw,  what  other  people  did  not  see, 
that  she  was  sometimes  made  to  suf- 
fer. One  can  be  sure  at  least  that  the 
oddities  were  only  superficial,  and  that 
Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  grown  old  and 
sedate,  never  forgot  that  they  had  once 
been  in  league  together  against  the 
world,  or  saw  each  other  without  a  cer- 
tain thrill.  "Oh,  my  beloved  friend," 
exclaimed  Lady  Holland,  "how  hast 
thou,  by  becoming  mine,  endeared  the 
everyday  occurrences  of  life!" 

I  loved  you  much  at  twenty-four; 
I  love  you  better  at  three-score 

was,  so  Lord  Holland  wrote  when  they 
had  been  married  for  thirty-four  years, 
the 

One  truth  which,  be  It  verse  or  prose* 
From  my  heart's  heart  sincerely  flows. 

If  that  is  so,  we  must  admire  them 
both  the  more  for  it,  remembering  what 
a  reputation  Lady  Holland  won  for 
herself  in  those  years,  and  how  difficult 
she  must  have  been  to  live  with. 

She  may  well  have  taken  possession 
of  Holland  House  with  a  vow  to  repay 
herself  for  wasted  time  and  a  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  of  herself 
and  of  other  people  at  last.  She  was 
determined  also  to  serve  Lord  Holland 
in  his  career;  and  those  unhappy  years 
when  she  had  roamed  about  the  Con- 
tinent, making  her  sensible  observa- 
tions, had  taught  her,  at  least,  habits 
that  were  useful  to  her  now,  "to  talk 
the  talk  of  men"  and  to  feel  keenly  the 
life  in  people  round  her.  The  house  at 
once,  with  such  a  mistress,  came  to 
have  a  character  of  Its  own.    But  who 
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shall  say  why  it  is  that  people  agree  to 
meet  in  one  spot,  or  what  qualities  go 
to  make  a  mlont    In  this  case  the  rea- 
son why  they  came  seems  to  have  been 
largely  because  Lady  Holland  wished 
them  to  come.    The  presence  of  some- 
one  with   a   purpose   gives   shape    to 
Hhapeless   gatherings   of  people;   they 
take  on  a  character  when  they  meet 
which  serves  ever  after  to  stamp  the 
hours  so  spent.       Lady  Holland  was 
young  and  handsome;  her  past  life  had 
given  her  a  decision  and  a  fearlessness 
which  made  her  go  further  in  one  in- 
terview than  other  women  in  a  hun- 
dred.   She  had  read  a  great  deal  of  ro- 
bust English  fiction,  histories  and  trav- 
els, Juvenal  in  a  translation,  Montaigne 
and  Voltaire  and  La  Rochefoucauld  in 
the  French.    "I  have  no  prejudices  to 
combat  with,"  she  wrote;  so  that  the 
freest  thinker  could  speak  his  mind  in 
her  presence.      The  reputation  of  this 
brilliant  and  outspoken  young  waman 
spread  quickly  among  the  politicians, 
and  they  came  in  numbers  to  dine  or 
sleep  or  even  to  watch  her  dress  in  the 
morning.     Perhaps  they  laughed  when 
they  discussed  her  afterwards,  but  she 
carried  her  main  point  triumphantly — 
that  they  should  come  to  see  her.    Two 
years  after  her   marriage  she   notes: 
"To-day    I    had    fifty    yisitors."      Her 
diary  becomes  a  memorandum  book  of 
anecdotes  and  political  news;  and  it  is 
very  seldom  that  she  raises  her  eyes 
for  a  moment  to  consider  what  it  is 
all  about    But  at  one  point  she  gives 
us  a  clue,  and  observes  that  although 
she  cares  for  her  old  friends  best  she 
''seeks  new  acquaintances  with  avid- 
ity," because  "mixing  with  a  variety 
of  people  is  an  advantage  to  Lord  H." 
One   must  live  with   one's   kind   and 
know  them,  or    '*the    mind    becomes 
narrowed  to  the  standard  of  your  own 
set,"  as  the  life  of  Canning  had  shown 
her.      There  was  so  much  good  sense 
always  in   what   Lady    Holland    said 
that  it  was  difficult  to  protest  if  her 


actions,  in  their  excessive  vigor,  be- 
came dangerous.  She  took  up  politics 
for  Lord  Holland's  sake,  with  the  same 
determination,  ahd  became  before  long 
a  far  greater  enthusiast  than  he  was; 
but,  again,  she  was  able  and  broad- 
minded.  Such  was  her  success,  indeed, 
that  it  can  be  said  by  a  student  of  the 
time*  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  it 
has  all  faded  away— "Holland  House 
was  a  political  council  chamber  .  .  . 
and  the  value  of  such  a  centre  to  a 
party  under  exclusively  aristocratic 
leadership  was  almost  incalculable." 
But,  however  keen  she  became  as  n 
I)olitician,  we  must  not  pretend  that 
she  inspired  Ministers,  or  was  the  se- 
cret author  of  policies  that  have 
changed  the  world.  Her  success  was 
of  a  different  nature;  for  it  is  possible 
even  now,  with  her  diaries  before  us, 
to  reconstruct  something  of  her  char- 
acter and  to  see  how,  in  the  course  of 
years,  it  told  upon  that  portion  of  the 
world  which  came  in  contact  with  it. 

When  we  think  of  her  we  do  not  re- 
member witty  things  that  she  said;  we 
remember  a  long  series  of  scenes  in 
which  she  shows  herself  insolent,  or 
masterful,  or  whimsical  with  the 
whimsicality .  of  a  spoilt  great  lady 
who  confounds  v/i\  the  conventions  as 
it  pleases  her.  But  there  is  some  qual- 
ity in  a  scene  like  the  following,  triv- 
ial as  it  is,  which  makes  you  realize 
at  once  the  effect  of  her  presence  in  the 
room,  her  way  of  looking  at  you,  her 
attitude  even,  and  her  tap  with  her 
fan.  Macaulay  describes  a  breakfast 
party.  "Lady  Holland  told  us  her 
dreams;  how  she  had  dreamed  that  a 
mad  dog  bit  her  foot,  and  how  she  set 
off  to  Brodie  and  lost  her  way  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  and  could  not  find  him. 
She  hoped,  she  said,  the  dream  would 
not  come  true."  Lady  Holland  had 
her  superstitions.  We  trace  it  again 
in  her  words  to  Moore,  "This  will  be  a 
dull  book  of  yours,  this  'Sheridan,'  I 
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fear";  or  at  dinner  to  her  dependent, 
Mr.   AUen,    "Mr.  Allen,   there   Is   not 
enough  turtle  soup  for  you.    You  must 
take  gravy  soup  or  none."    We  seem 
to  feel,  however  dimly,  the  presence  of 
someone  who  is  large  and  emphatic, 
who  shows  us  fearlessly  her  peculiar- 
ities because  she  does  not  mind  what 
we  think  of  them,  and  who  has,  how- 
ever   peremptory    and    unsj^mpathetlc 
she  may  be,  an  extraordinary  force  pf 
character.      She  makes  certain  things 
in  the  world  stand  up  boldly  all  round 
her;  she  calls  out  certain  qualities  in 
other  people.      While  she  is  there,  it  is 
her  world,  and  all  the  things  in  the 
room,  the  ornaments,  the  scents,  the 
books  that  lie  on  the  table,  are  hers 
and  express  her.      It  is  less  obvious, 
but  we  expect  that  the  whole  of  the 
strange  society  which  met  round  her 
board   owed  its  flavOT  to  Lady  Hol- 
land's freaks  and  passions.      It  is  less 
obvious,  because  Lady  Holland  Is  far 
from    eccentric    in    her    Journal,    and 
adopts  more  and  more  as  time  goes  by 
the  attitude  of  a  shrewd  man  of  busi- 
ness who  is  well  used  to  the  world  and 
well  content  with  It.       She  handles 
numbers  of  men  and  women,  rough- 
hews  a  portrait  of  them,  and  sums  up 
their  value.       "His  taste  is  bad;   he 
loves  society,  but  has  no  selection,  and 
swallows  wine  for  quantity  not  qual- 
ity; he  is  gross  in  everything.    .    .     . 
He    is    honorable,    just,    and    true." 
These  characters  are  done  in  a  rough 
style,  as  though  she  slashed  her  clay, 
now  this  side,  now  that       But  what 
numbers  of  likenesses  she  struck  off, 
and  with  what  assurance!    Indeed,  she 
had  seen  so  much  of  the  world  and  had 
such  knowledge  of  families,  tempers, 
and  money  matters,  that  witb  greater 
concentration  she  might  have  shaped  a 
cynioU  reflection  in  which  a  lifetime  of 
observation    was    compressed.      "De- 
pTOved  men,"  she  writes,  "are  in  a  cor- 
n^it  «tate  of  things,  but  yet  they  like 
the  names  of  virtues  as  much  as  they 
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abhor  the  practice."  La  Rochefou- 
cauld is  often  on  her  lips.  But  merely 
to  have  dealt  with  so  many  people  and 
to  have  kept  the  mastery  over  them  is 
in  itself  the  proof  of  a  remarkable 
mind.  Hers  was  the  force  that  held 
them  together,  and  showed  them  in  a 
certain  light,  and  kept  them  in  the 
places  she  assigned  to  them.  She 
took  In  the  whole  sweep  of  the  world, 
and  imprinted  it  with  her  own  broad 
mark.  For  not  only  could  she  subdue 
all  that  happened  ordinarily  in  daily 
life,  but  she  did  not  falter  when  the 
loftiest  heights,  which  might  well  have 
seemed  beyond  her  range,  lay  across 
her  path.  She  sent  for  Wordsworth. 
"He  came.  He  is  much  superior  to 
his  writings,  and  his  conversation  is 
even  beyond  his  abilities.  I  should  al- 
most fear  he  is  disposed  to  apply  his 
talents  more  towards  making  himself 
a  vigorous  conversationalist  .  .  . 
than  to  Improve  his  style  of  composi- 
tion. He  holds  some  opinions  upon 
picturesque  subjects  with  which  I 
completely  differ.  .  .  .  He  seems 
well  read  in  his  provincial  history." 

Monstrous  and  absurd  as  it  is,  may  we 
not  find  there  some  clue  to  her  success? 
When  anyone  is  able  to  master  all  the 
facts  she  meets  with,  so  that  they  fall 
into  some  order  in  her  mind,  she  will 
present  a  formidable  figure  to  other 
people,  who  will  complain  that  she 
owes  her  strength  to  her  lack  of  per- 
ception; but  at  the  same  time  so 
smooth  a  shape  of  the  world  appears 
in  her  presence  that  they  find  peace  in 
contemplating  it,  and  almost  love  the 
creator.  Her  rule  was  much  abused 
in  her  lifetime,  and  even  now  we  are 
disposed  to  make  littie  of  it.  We  need 
not  claim  that  it  was  ever  of  very  great 
importance;  but  if  we  recall  her  at  all 
we  cannot,  after  all  these  years,  pre- 
tend that  it  has  no  existence.  She  still 
sits  on  her  chair  as  Leslie  painted  her 
a  hard  woman  perhaps,  but  undoubt- 
edly a  strong  and  courageous  one. 

Virginia  Stephen. 
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XI. 
It  was  in  this  spirit  of  intense  ex- 
altation tliat  Saleh  went  with  the  young 
Fairfaxes  to  the  ball  at  Aston  Manor- 
House.  Harry  undertook  to  chaperon 
his  sisters,  but  was  far  too  busy  to 
look  after  any  one  save  himself  and 
certain  young  ladies  who  claimed  his 
attention.  Alice  and  Sibyl,  therefore, 
were  left  completely  to  their  own  de- 
vices, and  the  former  chose,  in  obedi- 
ence to  some  momentary  whim,  to  give 
a  large  share  of  her  dances  to  Saleh, 
an  act  which  bore  him  aloft  on  the 
wings  of  delight.  I  have  said  that  he 
danced  beautifully,  and  upon  this  even- 
ing the  haunting  suspicion  of  inferior- 
ity was  forgotten.  The  music,  the 
bright  lights,  the  sheen  of  soft  silks, 
the  rustle  of  women's  skirts,  the  glitter 
and  movement,  elated  and  excited  him. 
The  open  preference  for  himself  which 
he  thought  to  detect  in  Alice's  favors 
intoxicated  him.  Reason  had  ceased 
to  whisper  its  sombre  warnings  in  his 
ears.  A  divine  certainty  of  success 
was  his.  A  tag  of  verse,  committed  to 
memory  laboriously  at  Mr.  Le  Mesu- 
rier's  bidding,  sorely  against  the  grain, 
came  to  his  mind: — 

He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 
Or  his  deserts  are  small, 

That  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all. 

He  would  test  his  fate  to-night! 

But^  for  all  his  new-born  confidence, 
the  courage  was  for  the  moment  lack- 
ing. Perhaps  he  feared  to  Jeopardize 
such  joy  as  was  already  his;  perhaps, 
almost  unknown  to  him,  the  conviction 
that  the  risk  of  failure  was  great  still 
lingered;  perhaps  Alice's  complete  un- 
consciousness of  the  feeling  with 
which   she    had  inspired   him   had    a 
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certain  repressive  effect  of  wliich  he 
was  unaware.  Whatever  the  reason, 
however,  he  danced  the  first  four 
dances  that  she  had  given  him  with- 
out suffering  a  word  to  escape  him  that 
could  prepare  her  for  what  was  to 
come,  and  this  though  his  mind  was 
made  up,  and  his  determination  to 
tempt  Providence  unshaken.  Reluc- 
tantly he  yielded  her  up  to  another 
partner,  and  saw  her  float  lightly  away 
in  his  arms.  Then  he  stood  with  his 
back  against  a  door-post  watching  her 
animated  face  and  graceful  figure,  and 
dreaming  of  the  hopes  that  centred  in 
her. 

A  hand  laid  suddenly  upon  his  arm 
caused  him  to  return  to  the  things  of 
the  gross  earth  with  a  shock,  and 
looking  round  he  saw  the  little  Princess 
standing  by  him.  She  was  in  evening 
dress,  with  a  bodice  of  crimson  satin 
cut  low  and  trimmed  with  black  chif- 
fon; and  with  a  kind  of  inward  shrink- 
ing Saleh  noted  how  dark  the  skin  of 
her  neck  looked  by  gaslight,  and  how 
swarthy  were  the  arms  now  bared  to 
the  shoulder.  She  had  a  string  of 
marvellous  pearls  round  her  neck,  great 
gold  bracelets  on  her  wrists,  and  a 
second  string  of  pearls  twisted  in  and 
out  among  the  black  masses  of  her 
hair.  Her  great  eyes  were  looking  at 
him  with  a  sort  of  elfish  amusement. 

"How  do  you  do?"  she  said.  "You 
are  not  dancing  now?" 

"No,"  said  Saleh;  "but  I  am  engaged 
to  dance  presently."^ 

"With  Alice  Fairfax,  I  suppose,"  she 
said  mischievously;  "but  as  she  is  danc- 
ing with  some  one  else  now,  you  had 
better  come  and  sit  out  with  me.'* 

"Thank  you,"  said  Saleh,  with  vei^ 
little  of  gratitude  in  his  voice;  "but 
won't  you  dance  instead." 

"No,   thank   you.    I  don't  want  to 
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dance  wtth  you.  These  horrid  people 
would  laugh  It  they  saw  us  dancing 
together.  Besides,  it  wouldn't  be 
proper,  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you.** 

She  led  the  way  into  one  of  the  sit- 
tincr-out  rooms,  and  Saleh  reluctantly 
followed.  She  had  not  seemed  to  no- 
tice the  arm  which  he  tentatively  of- 
fered, and  inconsequently  enough  Sa- 
leh felt  hurt  by  the  fact,  though  he 
lacked  the  perception  to  understand 
that  this  little  Oriental  shrank  instinc- 
tively from  allowing  a  fellow-Asiatic 
of  the  opposite  sex  to  touch  her,  as 
any  white  man  might  have  done  with- 
out offence. 

She  threw  herself  down  in  the  corner 
of  a  vast  Chesterfield,  arranging  her 
skirts  with  a  sort  of  cosy  feline  movt- 
Bient  vaguely  suggestive  of  her  Eastern 
origin.  Saleh  seated  himself  beside 
her,  pulling  up  the  knees  of  his  well- 
cat  evening  trousers,  and  crossing  his 
neat  little  feet  in  their  pumps  and  silk 
stockings. 

"I  was  rude  and  unkind  the  other 
day,"  she  began,  "but  you  angered  me. 
Now  I  am  going  to  be  rude  again,  but 
it  is  because  I  want  to  be  kind.  You 
think  that  you  are  in  love  with  Alice 
Fairfax.** 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  Saleh, 
unconscious  of  the  admission  he  was 
making. 

The  little  Princess  laughed. 

"I  know  because  I  am  not  blind,**  she 
said.  "Do  you  remember  that  I  told 
you  you  were  like  one  of  my  hounds? 
Well,  if  you  could  have  seen  yourself 
a*  you  stood  lo<^ing  at  her  from  that 
doorway,  you  would  have  needed  no 
telling.  Your  eyes  were  following  her 
about  slavishly — ^just  like  a  dog's. 
Now,** — ^as  Saleh  would  have  inter- 
nipted, — ^**don*t  be  angry.  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  rude.  After  all,  she  is  so 
nice  that  you  would  not  mind  being 
her  dog,  would  you?** 

"No,"  said  Saleh.  Though  his  dis- 
like of  the  little  Princess  was  no  whit 


diminished,  to  talk  even  to  her  about 
Alice  was  in  itself  pleasurable. 

"I  know,**  she  resumed,  "and  that  is 
why  I  am  sorry  for  you,  and  why  I 
am  talking  to  you  now.  Listen.  You 
love  her  so  much  that  you  would  ask 
her  to  marry  you — ^isn*t  it  so?'* 

"Yes,**  answered  Saleh.  "I  mean  to 
ask  her.'* 

"And  I  say  that  you  shall  do  nothing 
of  the  kind!"  cried  the  little  Princess, 
with  all  the  fire  that  she  had  shown  at 
their  first  interview.  "You  do  not 
know  these  English  as  I  know  them.. 
They  despise  us:  they  call  us  *nig- 
gers.*  Oh,  I  know  what  you  would 
say, — ^that  they  treat  us  civilly,  that 
you  and  I  are  guests  here  to-night,  are 
received  by  them  on  equal  terms. 
But  that  is  nothing.  Up  to  a  point 
they  can  make-believe  to  regard  us  as 
human  beings,  but  only  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point.  They  will  talk  with  us, 
laugh  with  us,  flirt  with  us,  perhaps, 
but  they  will  not  wed  with  us!  /  know." 

"But  your  brother,  Prince  Alexander, 
he  has  married  an  English  girl.  I 
have  heard  people  talk  of  it,**  objected 
Saleh. 

"And  how  have  you  heard  them  talk 
of  it, — with  disgust,  with  horror, — as 
a  degradation,  a  disgrace!** 

The  conversation  at  the  Fairfax 
lunch-table  recurred  to  Saleh's  mem- 
ory, fraught  suddenly  with  a  new 
meaning. 

"I  had  not  thought  of  it  in  that  way," 
be  said  haltingly. 

"And  the  girl  my  brother  married 
was  not  like  Alice  Fairfax.  She  fell 
Id  love  with  his  good  looks,  and  when 
once  a  woman  has  got  over  something 
that  is  repellent  to  her,  her  passion  is 
stronger  than  any  ordinary  feeling — 
while  it  lasts.  It  is  morbid,  and  all 
morbid  things  are  more  violent  than 
nature,  because  they  have  beaten  na- 
ture before  they  have  prevailed.  I 
am  sorry  for  my  brother  now. 
'Why?*' 
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* 'Because  morbid  passions  are  short- 
lived. But  Aiice  is  not  like  tliat. 
She  is  Just  an  ordinary  commonplace 
English  girl, — ^not  In  the  least  like  the 
angel  you  fancy  her,  but  even  more 
unlike  the  neurotic  morbid  creature 
who  is  my  brother's  wife.  She  would 
never  do  what  my  sister-in-law  did, 
and  though  I  hate  her  for  it,  I  know 
that  the  reason  is  that  she  is  ipore 
normal,  more  healthy,  and  could  not 
sin  against  her  nature,  even  if  she 
would." 

"If  you  are  going  to  abuse  Alice  I 
won*t  listen  to  you,"  said  Saleh  sul- 
lenly, drawing  away  from  her. 

"I  am  not  abusing  her.  Can't  you 
understand  that  I  am  praising  her — 
as  she  would  account  praise?  She 
would  say  that  my  brother's  wife  was 
a  degraded,  horrid  woman." 

''She  did,"  said  '  Saleh  musingly, 
blurting  out  the  truth  unthinkingly, 
more  to  himself  than  to  his  hearer. 

The  little  Princess  sprang  into  a  more 
upright  attitude,  her  cheeks  darkened 
by  the  rush  of  blood  under  her  akin, 
her  eyes  flashing  with  fury. 

"She  said  that?"  she  exclaimed. 
"The  hateful,  proud  wretch!  But  I 
knew  it,  I  knew  it,  and  .  .  .  and  she 
was  right!  Nature  did  not  mean  brown 
folk  and  white  to  mate  together:  it  is 
contrary  to  her  law.  In  the  East  we 
Orientals  feel  the  same  repulsion:  it  is 
only  those  of  us  who  are  morbid,  de- 
praved, debased,  who  can  overcome  the 
repugnance  inspired  by  the  pale  faces, 
which  are  like  nothing  so  much  as  an- 
imated corpses,  since  death  bleaches 
the  color  out  of  our  cheeks;  but  people 
like  you  and  me  who  have  been  brought 
up  here  in  England  have  been  robbed 
even  of  our  nature.  To  us  that  which 
should  be  horrible  has  become  natural, 
even  attractive,  it  may  be.  The  Eng- 
lish, who  have  taken  so  much  from 
us,  have  taken  that  too.  We  cannot 
even  keep  our  taste,  our  Judgment.'* 

But  they  give  us  something  in  ex- 
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change,"  said  Saleh.  "I  could  nevei- 
have  felt  about  a  girl  as  ...  as  I  feel 
about  Alice — ^not  if  I  had  remained  iti 
the  East,  not  if  I  had  never  come  to 
England." 

"And  is  that  anything  to  be  thankful 
for?"  cried  the  little  Princess,  in  bitter 
derision.  "Can  you  be  glad  because 
you  have  been  taught  to  feel  as  you 
ought  not  to  feel,  because  you  have 
learned  to  want  what  you  cannot 
have?" 

"But  .  .  .  you  may  be  wrong.  You 
hate  the  English,  and  you  misjudge 
them."  Saleh  longed  to  convince  him- 
self, but  the  miserable  doubts  which  of 
late  had  taken  root  in  his  mind  had 
sprung  up  now  into  sudden  maturity 
with  the  speed  of  Jack's  beanstalk^ 
were  flourishing  luxuriantly,  bearing  a 
heavy  crop  of  bitter  fruit. 

"I  do  not  misjudge  them  in  this.  I 
knoic — I  have  good  reason  to  know," 
the  girl  replied,  her  voice  vibrating- 
with  passion.  "Listen.  If  I  had 
lived  all  my  life  in  India, — if  the  Bug- 
lish  had  not  robbed  us,  depriving  us 
even  of  the  surroundings  which  should 
have  been  ours  by  right  of  nature  and 
inheritance, — I  should  have  scorned  to 
think  of  a  European  with  love.  I 
should  have  felt  about  white  people  as 
...  as  they  now  feel  about  us.  But 
I  grew  up  here.  I  have  never  been  to 
India.  I  have  been  made  to  associate 
with  English  people  all  my  life,  and 
so  .  .  .  so  .  .  .  when  love  came  to  me, 
it  was  .  .  .  through  an  Englishman.'* 
Her  voice  was  subdued  to  a  whi^[)erir- 
a  whisper  that  vibrated  with  intense 
passion.  Saleh  followed  her  words 
with  an  eager  and  painful  excitement. 

"Are  you  speaking  of  a  man  called 
Fred  Castle?"  he  asked. 

The  girl  gave  a  little  inarticulate 
cry  of  pain,  such  as  might  have  escaped 
from  a  tortured  animal. 

"Who  told  you?"  She  seemed  to 
scream  the  words,  though  ^r  voice 
was  still   hushed. 
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**I  heard  the  Fairfaxes  talking  about 
it,'*  replied  Saleh,  *'biit  I  did  not  un- 
derstand. I  mean  that  I  did  not  know 
that  it  meant  so  much." 

The  little  Princess  wrung  her  hands, 
II  ud  then  clasping  them  together,  let 
them  fall  into  her  lap.  Saleh  noticed 
that  the  knuckles  stood  out  white  and 
prominent,  the  skin  strained  over  them 
by  the  violence  with  which  the  fingers 
were  pressed  into  the  palms.  For  a 
moment  or  two*  there  was  silence  be- 
tween them.  Tlien  the  girl  spoke 
again. 

'*!  might  have  known/'  she  said,  and 
in  her  tone  there  was  a  sort  of  desper- 
ate rage  and  impotence.  "I  might  have 
known  that  people  talked  of  it  and  .  .  . 
laughed.  I  was  not  spared  even  that 
humiliation.  To  them  it  is  something 
•funny* — ^a  jest  a  good  storj-I 

"Yes:  it  was  Fred  Castle.  I  was 
fool  enough  to  love  him,  and  he — he 
loved  me."  She  spoke  the  wonls 
softly,  as  though  even  In  her  pain  the 
memory  brought  to  her  some  measure 
of  comfort.  "But  ...  he  could  not  do 
it.  He  was  too  weak,  and  public  opin- 
ion was  too  strong.  He  went  away  to 
India — and  people  said,  I  suppose,  that 
*he  was  well  out  of  it,*  and  laughe<l  at 
mer  Again  she  wrung  her  hands  in 
that  odd  un-English  fashion.  Again 
8he  restrained  her  gestures  with  obvi- 
ous effort  and  claspeil  her  writhing 
fingers  in  her  lap. 

"Why  could  not  the  English  have 
left  us  alone!**  she  almost  wailed.  "I 
could  have  t>een  so  hapity  -if  I  had 
lieen  left  alone  I" 

"You  don't  know  what  tlie  life  of 
women  in  the  East  is,**  said  Saleh. 
lH»nt  on  consoling  her.  for  his  sympa- 
thies were  awakenetl  suddenly  by  the 
sight  of  her  pain.  "If  you  had  been 
born  and  bred  In  India,  you  would 
have  lK»en  shut  up  behind  the  curtain 
all  your  life.  You  would  not  have 
lieen  able  to  go  about  as  you  do  in 
lUtf'hmond  Park.     You  could  not  have 
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gone  to  balls,  or  have  played  hockey, 
or  .  .  .  or  anything." 

The  little  Princess  laughed  a  discord- 
ant laugh. 

"How  appalling!**  she  exclaimed, 
with  bitter  sarcasm.  "No  walks,  no 
balls,  no  hockey!  What  immense 
privileges  to  have  lost!  And  what 
sorry  things  I  should  have  had  in  their 
place!  Only  love,  and  marriage,  and 
.  .  .  and  motherhood,  perhaps!  Only 
everything!" 

Again  the  silence  fell,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance came  the  soft  strains  of  a  valse 
tune  and  the  faint  sound  of  dancing 
feet  Saleh  felt  that  he  had  nothing 
of  comfort  to  otfer  to  her,  and  that  he 
himself  was  all  on  edge  from  listening 
to  her  words.  Yet  even  now  he  hoped 
against  hope  that  her  case  might  be 
unique,  that  it  might  have  no  special 
application  to  his  own  circumstances. 
An  uneasy  feeling  impelled  him  to  ask 
a  question. 

"Why  do  you  tell  me  all  this?" 

"Because  you  ought  to  know.  He- 
cause  I  do  not  want  these  English  to 
have  something  else  to  laugh  about. 
You  do  not  belong  to  India,  but  you 
are  a  *nigger*  too.  Just  as  I  am.**  She 
laid  a  stress  that  was  fierce  upon  the 
word,  and  Saleh  winced. 

"If  you  speak  of  love  and  marriage 
to  Alice  Fairfax,  she  will  laugh  at  you. 
It  will  he  one  more  humiliation  for  us 
all.  I  don*t  mean  that  to  happen,  if 
I  can  do  anything  to  prevent  it** 

"She  wouldn*t  laugh,**  said  Saleh  in- 
dignantly'. "You  do  not  know.  She 
likes  me.  I  am  sure.  She  is  so  sweet, 
so  kind.  She  couldn't  be  cruel  if  she 
tried.** 

The  dance  had  ended,  and  the 
couples  were  lM>gi lining  to  overflow 
Into  the  sitting-out  rooms.  The  little 
Princess  rose  suddenly. 

"Take  me  over  there,"  she  said,  in- 
dicating two  vacant  seats,  the  backs 
of  which  rested  against  a  tall  screen. 
She  leil  the  way,  nnd  Saleh  again  fol- 
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lowed  her  obediently.  Somehow  her 
talk,  though  it  made  him  uneasy,  mis- 
erable, fascinated  him,  much  as  a  snake 
fascinates  a  bird.  They  seated  them- 
selves in  the  places  she  had  selected, 
and  the  little  Princess  spoke  again, 
sinking  her  voice  to  the  lowest  of  whis- 
Xiers. 

"You  say  that  she  is  kind  to  you, — 
you  fancy  that  she  is  fond  of  you.  I 
know  what  that  is  worth.  She  is 
much  kinder  to  you  than  to  any  Eng- 
lishman with  whom  you  have  seen  her. 
Isn't  that  so?" 

*'I  think  she  is,"  said  Saleh,  with 
iBomething  of  triumph  in  his  voice. 

"Kinder,  for  instance,  than  she  is  to 
Major  Dalton?"  pursued  the  little 
Princess. 

"Yes — much,"  said  Saleh  joyfully 
"She  certainly  likes  me  better  than 
Major  Dalton." 

"That  does  not  follow,"  said  the  lit- 
tle Princess  blightingly.  Her  sex  gave 
her  the  intuition  which  poor  Saleh 
lacked.  "She  Is  nicer  to  you  than  to 
ailybody.  Do  you  know  why?  It  is 
because  you  mutter  less.  Because,  be- 
ing only  a  'nigger,'  you  do  not  seem  to 
her  to  stand  on  the  same  footing  as 
other  men.  She  thinks  she  can  be 
kind  to  you  without  danger  of  seem- 
ing too  kind.  She  can't  imagine  a 
mere  *nigger'  even  daring  to  fall  in 
love  with  her!" 

She  spoke  brutally,  tauntingly,  as 
though  she  took  pleasure  in  the  pain 
she  was  inflicting;  and  Saleh  inter- 
in  pted  her  with  an  angry  exclamation, 
that  broke  in  upon  her  tense  sibilant 
whisper. 

"It  is  a  lie!"  he  said.  "I  won't  be- 
lieve it.  She  isn't  like  that*  You 
don't  know  her." 

"Hush!"  said  the  little  Princess. 
"Hush!" 

Saleh  obeyed  her  mechanically,  and 
In  the  silence  that  followed  he  be- 
came conscious  for  the  first  time  of 
voices  on  the  other  side  of  the  screen. 


He  had  been  so  wrapped  up  in  his  own 
affairs,  his  own  painful  emotions,  that 
hitherto  he  had  been  totally  unaware 
of  all  that  was  going  on  around  him. 
A  man's  voice  was  speaking. 

"I  suppose  you  wanted  to  hurt  me,'* 
it  said.  "You  have  given  him  four 
dances  already." 

"And  why  shouldn't  I?*'  came  the 
reply,  in  the  low  murmur  of  musical 
feminine  speech.  "He  is  our  guest,  yoa 
know." 

The  man's  voice  grumbled  something 
that  Saleh  could  not  catch. 

"You  mustn't  say  that  about  him," 
the  girl's  voice  objected. 

"But  it's  true,"  said  the  man.  "I 
should  hate  it  if  you  flirted  with  any 
one — but  to  flirt  with  a  thing  like 
that!" 

"How  can  you  say  such  a  thing — 
such  a  hateful  thing?"  cried  the  girl, 
with  real  indignation  in  her  voice.  "I 
have  never  flirted  in  my  life.  But  to 
flirt  with  a  poor  little  creature  like 
that!  Why,  the  idea's  horrible.  How 
can  you  think  such  a  thing  of  me? 
How  can  you?" 

"It  is  all  very  well;  but  if  you  don't 
call  it  flirting  to  dance  four  dances 
with  the  same  man  out  of  the  first  half- 
dozen,  I'm  at  a  loss  for  a  defini- 
tion." 

"But  he's  different.  Nobody  could 
flirt  with  him.  Oh,  it's  dreadful  that 
you  should  think  such  a  thing  pos- 
sible!" 

"Of  course  I  have  no  right  to  ob- 
ject," said  the  man's  voice  sulkily. 
"But  the  little  beast  is  head  over  ears 
in  love  with  you.  You  can't  pretend 
to  be  blind  to  that  obvious  fact." 

"He  is  nothing  of  the  sort  He 
wouldn't  dream  of  such  a  thing.  It 
would  be  an  insult  He  wouldn't 
dare  to  feel  like  that" 

"And   I   suppose  you   are  going  to 
give  him  some  more  dances  presently?" 
hazarded  the  man,  still  sulkily. 
"I  was  going  to  give  him  one,"  re- 
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plied  the  girl  lieHitiitiiiKly.      '*But  .  .  . 
but  .  .  ." 

••Don't,"  plfiided  the  uiau.      "Don't, 

Alice;    I    ean*t    bear    it.       You    must 

know.      I  care  so  much — so  terribly." 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  little  happy 

^i^h.      Then  very  softly — 

"Do  you?"  said  the  girl's  voice. 
•'Yes — ^you  know  I  do.      And,  dear, 
I  don't  want  only  this;  I  want — ^just 
4»  very  thing.      Do  you  care  a  little?" 

The  inaudible  answer  was  accom- 
jianied  again  by  tliat  sigh  of  happi- 
ness, and  then  there  was  a  silence 
through  which  Saleh  sat  rigid  like  one 
turned  to  stonei 

••But  you  really  were  mistaken  about 
biui,"  the  girl's  voice  said  presently,  in 
eager  explanation.  **He  didn't  look  at 
things  in  that  way  at  all,  any  more 
Chan  I  did.  Don't  you  see  that  such 
a  thing  was  impossible— quite  impossi- 
ble?" 

"Well,  we  won't  bother  about  him; 
liut  you  mustn't  give  him  that  dance, 
Alice."  said  the  man  masterfully,  with 
a  ring  of  Joy  in  his  voice.  '*You  see 
the  little  beggar  is  a  man  for  all  he  is 
a  nigger  and  I  can*t  allow  my  queen 
to  become  the  idol  of  even  a  savage's 
worship." 

••I  am  your  High  Mightiness's  very 
humble  servant,"  said  the  girl  with  a 
)niy  laugh,  "so  of  course  I  must  do  the 
bidding  of  my  lord  and  master.  You 
Khali  have  the  dance  yourself.  You 
see  I  am  beginning  to  honor  and  obey 
already  I" 

•'But  I  want  you  to  love  too.  Do 
>on?    Just  a  little?" 

The  opening  bars  of  a  new  valse 
drowned  her  soft  reply,  and  Saleh, 
suddenly  conscious  of  what  he  had 
been  doing,  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
turned  a  face,  gray  under  its  brown 
skin,  upon  the  little  Princess. 

"You  brought  me  here  on  purpose!" 
he  said,  in  a  voice  of  concentrated  pas- 
sion. "You  have  made  me  behave  like 
a  cad!" 


The  little  Princess  rose  too,  and  laid 
a  hand  upon  his  coat-sleeve. 

"Yes,  I  brought  you  here  on  purpose, 
though  of  course  I  did  not  know  what 
you  would  have  to  listen  to.  It  was 
Alice  Fairfax  and  Major  Dalton.  I 
am  very  sorry  for  you — sorry  for  your 
pain.  I — I  have  been  through  it  all 
myself.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said, 
but  at  any  rate  you  are  convinced;  at 
any  rate  you  will  be  spared  the  humili- 
ation which  was  in  store  for  you;  at 
any  rate  you  will  not  make  an  exhibi- 
tion of  yourself — ^as  I  did!  There  Is 
nothing  for  any  one  to  laugh  and  mock 
at  now.  Let  that  comfort  you.  We 
brown  people  have  'given  ourselves 
away'  enough,  and  often  enough,  with- 
out you  adding  to  the  list.  But  I  am 
sorry,  dreadfully  sorry,  and  now  you 
will  understand  how  much  you  owe 
to  the  English.  Oh,  why  can't  they  let 
us  alone!" 

"It  is  not  the  English,"  cried  Saleh 
in  a  choking  voice.  "It  Is  not  the 
English!  It  is  we  ourselves  who  are 
all  wrong!  Oh,  why  was  I  ever  bom, 
why  was  I  ever  bom!  AUah-hu!  Al- 
lah-hur  Unconsciously  in  his  grief  he 
made  use  of  the  cry  of  his  own  people. 
At  that  moment  he  felt  himself  to  have 
reverted  suddenly  to  the  condition  of 
the  Oriental,  to  be  utterly  an  alien. 

The  little  Princess  watched  him  crit- 
ically, noting  how  in  the  extremity  of 
his  pain  the  veneer  which  the  white 
folk  had  superadded  was  stripped  from 
him,  and  from  her  heart  she  was  glad 
because  the  brown  humanity  they 
shared  in  common  had  not  been  ex- 
posed in  his  person  to  wanton  Insult. 
His  individual  agony  signified  little  in 
her  estimation.  That  was  his  affair, 
and  he  must  make  with  It  the  best 
terms  he  might.  What  really  mat- 
tered was  that  he  had.  through  her 
agency,  been  spared  the  hurallintlon  of 
an  inevitable  rebuff,  which,  as  being,  in 
a  sense,  a  triumph  gained  by  the  white 
race  at  the  expense  of  the  suffering 
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Oriental,  would  have  mortified  her  also 
by  proxy. 

*'Don't  let  them  see.  Whatever  you 
do,  don't  let  them  know/'  she  pleaded 
now,  earnestly,  eagerly,  half -entreating, 
half -commanding.  "Don't  let  this  Eng- 
lish girl  understand  that  she  has  hurt 
you,  that  she  has  had  the  power  to 
wound  you.  Don't  let  the  Bnglish 
have  that  satisfaction  too!  Learn  to 
hate  them  and  to  make  others  hate 
them,  as  I  do!" 

"I  don't  hate  them!"  cried  Saleh.  "I 
hate  myself,  because  I  can't  be  one 
of  them* — because  I  am  all  wrong, 
made  all  wrong  from  the  beginning; 
and  1  hate  you,  because  you  are  hate- 
ful, and  cruel,  and  wicked,  and  .  .  ." 

He  broke  off,  stuttering  and  gesticu- 
lating. His  hand  flew  to  his  belt  and 
grabbed  at  vacancy  just  above  his  left 
hip.  The  movement  was  due  to  a 
slumbering  instinct  suddenly  awak- 
ened, and  had  the  kris  he  sought  been 
in  its  place  it  would  in  that  instant 
have  gone  hard  with  the  little  Princess, 
and  Saleh,  thrown  back  with  a  Jerk 
upon  his  Malayan  nature,  might  have 
run  Afmk  through  tffat  English  ball- 
room, his  86rak  clanging  discordantly 
through  the  voluptuous  dance-music, 
his  weapon  stabbing  indiscriminately 
the  staid  white  shirt-fronts  of  nxen  and 
the  daint)'^  frocks  of  screaming  women. 

The  little  Princess  watched  him  with 
a  kind  of  interested  contempt.  The 
traditions  of  her  people  had  taught 
her  to  look  for  stoicism  in  a  man,  and 
a  sneer  curle<l  her  lips  as  she  note<l  his 
working  features  and  his  frantic  ges- 
ticulations. 

"Even  if  you  are  a  *nigger'  don't  let 
them  ..."  she  l^egan,  but  she  got  no 
further.  Haleh's  hand  came  away 
empty  from  his  hip,  then  was  lifted 
above  his  head,  and  an  instant  later 
was  dashed  into  her  face,  wiping  from 
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it  as  by  magic  the  half-pitying,  half* 
Jeering  smile  with  which  she  was  re* 
garding  him. 

He  had  acted  on  the  impulse  of  tlie 
moment,   acted   in   direct  defiance    of 
all  that  he  had  learned  since  his  arrival 
in  England,  but  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
herited instinct  that  held  the  brown 
woman   as  a  chattel,   and  bade  him 
chastise  her  when  insolent    It  was  tlie 
ifttirring  within  him  of  the  Malayan  aool 
that  had  so  long  been  lulled  in  anes- 
thesia; a  stirring  made  more  violent  by 
the  truth  so  abruptly,  so  mercilessly  re- 
vealed, that  his  transformation  into  a 
white  man — a  transfcMmation  he  had 
fondly  believed  to  be  triumphantly  com- 
plete— was  only   a  mockery,  a  sham. 
The  bitter  realization  of  his  racial  in- 
feriority was  upon  him  now  in  all  its 
fulness,  and  while  it  inspired  him  with 
self-loathing,  causing  him  to  feel  that, 
as  he  had  phrased  it  he  was  "made 
all  wrong,"  it  aroused  in  him  a  certain 
savage  lust  to  give  free  play  to  his 
lower  impulses.    If  he  could  not  rise 
to  the  level  after  which  he  had  yearned^ 
he  would  put  no  further  restraint  upon 
himself.    He  did   not  argue,   he  felt; 
and   so   his   hand   fell  and   the  blow 
brought  him  an  instant's  relief.       If 
he  could  not  kill,  at  least  he  could  in- 
tllot  pain!    Then  he  turned  away,  and 
pn$«s(Hl  through  an  open  French  window 
out  into  the  night. 

The  little  Princess  was  left  alone 
in  the  deserted  room,  with  one  hand 
pressed  to  her  smarting  cheek.  She 
felt  dizzy,  and  physically  sick  with 
auger  and  indignation;  yet  in  her  too 
the  blow  had  struck  a  chord  of  inher- 
ited memory,  and  though  she  would 
gladly  have  seen  Saleh  torn  to  pieces 
in  punishment  for  that  which  he  had 
done,  he  excited  in  her,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  intercourse,  something  of 
re»pect  and  even  of  admiration. 
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WASTEFUL  PLEASURES. 


Er  mass  lernen  edier  begehren,  damit 
er  nlcht  nSthig  habe  erhaben  zu  willen. 
— Schiller,  ''Aesthetlsche  Bralehnng. 

I. 

A  pretty,  Caldecott-like  moment,  or 
rather  minute,  when  the  huntsmen 
stood  <Mi  the  green  lawn  round  the  mov- 
ing, tail-switching,  dapple  muss  of 
hounds;  and  the  red  coats  trotted  one 
by  one  from  behind  the  scrt^ns  of  bare 
trees,  delicate  lilac  against  the  slowly- 
moving  gray  slcy.  A  delightful  mo- 
ment, followed,  as  the  hunt  swifted 
past,  by  the  sudden  sense  that  these 
men  and  women,  thus  whirled  off  into 
m-hat  may  well  be  the  sole  poetry  of 
their  lives,  are  but  noisy  intruders  into 
these  fields  and  splnnies,  whose  sol- 
emn, secret  s])eech  they  drown  with 
clatter  and  yelp,  whose  mystery  and 
charm  stand  aside  on  their  passage. 
]ike  an  interrupted,  a  profaned  rite. 

Grone;  the  yapping  and  barking,  the 
bngle-tooting  fade  away  in  the  dis- 
tance; and  the  trees  and  wind  converse 
once  more. 

This  West  Wind,  which  has  been 
whipping  up  the  wan  northern  sea,  and 
roshlng  round  the  house  all  this  last 
fortnight,  singing  its  big  ballads  in 
corridor  and  chimney,  piping  its  dirges 
and  lullabies  in  one*s  back-blown  hair 
on  the  sand  dunes— this  West  Wind, 
with  its  many  chaunts,  its  occasional 
harmonies  and  sudden  modulations 
mocking  familiar  tunes,  can  tell  of 
many  things:  Of  the  different  way 
In  which  the  great  trunks  meet  its 
shocks  and  answer  vibrating  through 
their  ifinermost  fibres;  the  smooth, 
muscular  boles  of  the  beeches,  shak- 
ing their  auburn  boughs;  the  stiff, 
rough  hornbeams  and  thorns  isolated 
among  the  pastures;  the  ashes  whose 
leaves  strew  the  roads  with  green 
rushes;  the  creaking,  shivering  firs 
and  larches.      The  West  Wind  tells  us 


of  the  way  the  branches  spring  out- 
wards, or  balance  themselves,  or  hang 
like  garlands  in  the  air.  and  carry  their 
leaves,  or  needles,  or  nuts;  and  of  their 
ways  of  bending  and  straightening,  of 
swaying  and  trembling.  It  tells  us 
also,  this  West  Wind,  how  the  sea  is 
lushed  and  furrowed;  how  the  little 
waves  spring  up  in  the  offing,  and  the 
big  waves  rise  and  run  forward  and 
topple  into  foam;  how  the  rocks  are 
shaken,  the  sands  are  made  to  hiss  and 
the  shingle  is  rattled  up  and  down; 
how  the  great  breakers  vault  over 
the  pier  walls,  leap  thundering  against 
the  breakwaters,  and  disperse,  like 
smoke  off  the  cannon*s  mouth,  like  the 
whiteness  of  some  vast  explosion. 

These  are  the  things  which  the  Wind 
and  the  Woods  can  talk  about  with  us, 
uiiy.  even  the  gorse  and  the  shaking 
bents.  But  the  hunting  folk  pass  too 
quick,  and  make  too  much  noise,  to 
hear  anything  save  themselves  and 
their  horses'  hoofs  and  their  bugle  and 
hounds. 

II. 

I  have  taken  fox-hunting  as  the  type 
of  a  pleasure  which  destroys  something, 
just  because  it  is,  in  many  ways,  the 
most  noble  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  the 
most  innocent  of  such  pleasures.  The 
death,  the,  perhaps  agonizing,  flight  of 
the  fox,  occupy  no  part  of  the  hunt- 
er's consciousness,  and  form  no  part  of 
Ills  pleasure;  indeed  they  could,  but  for 
the  hounds,  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether. There  Is  a  fine  community  of 
emotion  between  men  and  creatures, 
horses  and  dogs  adding  their  excite- 
ment to  ours;  there  is  also  a  fine  lack 
of  the  mere  feeling  of  trying  to  outrace 
a  competitor,  something  of  the  collect- 
ive and  almost  altruistic  self-forgetful- 
ness  of  a  battle.  There  is  the  break- 
neck skurry,  the  flying  across  the 
ground  and  through  the  air  at  the  risk 
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of  limbs  aud  life,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
one's  own  and  one's  horse's  pluck, 
skill  and  ^ood  fellowship.  All  this 
makes  up  a  rapture  in  which  many 
ugly  tilings  vanish,  and  certain  cosmic 
intuitions  flash  forth  for  some,  at  least, 
of  the  hunters.  The  element  of  poetry 
Is  greater,  the  element  of  brutality  less, 
in  this  form  of  intoxication  than  in 
many  others.  It  has  a  handsomer 
bearing  than  its  modern  successor,  the 
motor-intoxication,  with  its  passivene9S 
and  (for  all  but  the  driver)  its  lack  of 
skill,  its  continement,  moreover,  to 
beaten  roads,  and  its  petrol-stench  and 
dustcloud  of  privilege  and  of  inconven- 
ience to  others.  And  the  intoxica- 
tion of  hunting  is,  to  my  thinking,  at 
least,  cleaner,  wholesomer,  than  the  in- 
toxication of,  let  us  say,  certain  ways 
of  hearing  music.  But  Just  because  so 
much  can  be  said,  both  positive  and 
negative,  in  its  favor,  I  am  glad  that 
hunting,  and  not  some  meaner  or  less 
sc!emly  amusement,  should  have  set  me 
off  moralizing  about  such  pleasures  as 
are  wasteful  of  other  things  or  of  some 
))ortion  of  our  soul. 

in. 

For  nothing  can  be  further  from 
scientific  fact  than  that  cross-grained 
and  ill-tempered  puritanism  identifying 
pleasure  with  something  akin  to  sinful- 
ness. Philosophically  considered.  Pain 
is  so  far  stronger  a  determinant  than 
Pleasure,  that  its  vis  a  tergo  might  have 
'siifllced  to  ensure  the  survival  of  the 
race,  without  the  far  milder  action  of 
Pleasure  being  necessary  at  all;  so  that 
the  very  existence  of  Pleasure  would 
lead  us  to  infer  that,  besides  its  func- 
tion of  selecting,  like  Pain,  among  life's 
IK)8sibilities,  it  has  the  function  of  act- 
ually replenishing  the  vital  powers, 
and  thus  making  amends,  by  its  heal- 
ing and  invigorating,  for  the  wear  and 
tear,  the  lessening  of  life's  resources 
through  life's  other  great  Power  of  Se- 
lection, the  terror-angel  of  Pain.    This 


being  the  case.  Pleasure  tends,  and 
should  tend  more  and  more,  to  be  con> 
sistent  with  itself,  to  mean  a  greater 
chance  of  its  own  gi'owth  and  spread- 
ing (as  opposed  to  Pain's  dwlndling^ 
and  suicidal  nature),  and  in  so  far  to 
connect  itself  with  whatsoever  facts 
make  for  the  general  good,  and  to  re- 
ject, therefore,  all  cruelty,  injustice, 
rapacity  and  wastefulness  of  opportu- 
nities and  powers. 

Nay,  paradoxical  though  such  a  no- 
tion may  seem  in  the  face  of  our  past 
and  presei^t  state  of  barbarism.  Pleas* 
ure,  and  hence  amusement,  should  be- 
coixm  incompatible  with,  be  actually 
9Uoilt  hy,  any  element  of  loss  to  self 
and  others,  of  mischief  even  to  the  dis- 
tant, the  future,  and  of  impiety  to  that 
principle  of  Good  which  is  but  the  sum- 
ming up  of  the  claims  of  the  unseen 
and  unborn. 

IV. 

I  was  at  ruck,  the  other  day,  by  the 
name  of  a  play  on  a  thetitre  poster:  A 
lAfe  of  Pleasure,    The  expression  is  so 
familiar  that  we  hear  and  employ  it 
without  thinking  how  it  has  come  to> 
be.     Yet,    when   by   some   accident   it 
comes  to  be  analyzed,  its  meaning  star- 
tles with  an  odd  revelation.     Pleasure, 
a  life  of  pleasure.    .    .    .    Other  lives,, 
to  be  livable,  must  contain  more  pleas- 
ure  than   pain;   and   we   know,   as   a 
fact,  that  all  healthy  work  is  pleasur- 
able to  healthy  creatures.    Intelligent 
converse    with    one's    friends,    study,, 
sympathy,  all  give  pleasure;  and  art  is. 
in  a  way,  the  very  type  of  pleasure. 
Yet  we  know  that  none  of  all  that  is 
meant  in  the  expression:  a  life  of  pleas- 
ure.      A  curious  thought,  aud,   as   it 
came  to  me,  a  terrible  one.      For  that 
e\i)ression  is  syml)oli('.     It  means  that, 
of  all  the  myriads  of  creatures  who  sur- 
round us,  in  the  present  and  past,  the 
vast      majority      identifies      pleasure 
mainly  with  such  a  life;  despises,  in 
its  si>eecli  at  least,  all  other  sorts  of 
pleasure,  the  pleasure  of  its  own  hon- 
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est    strivings    aod    affections,    taking; 
rtiem  for  granted,  making  light  thereof. 

V. 

We  are  mistaken,  I  think,  In  taxing, 
the  generality  of  people  with  indiffer- 
ence to  ideals,  with  lack  of  ideals  di- 
recting their  lives.  Few  lives  are 
really  lawless  or  kept  in  check  only  by 
the  secular  arm^  the  judge  or  police- 
man. Nor  is  conformity  to  whai  othecs 
do,  what  is  fit  for  tme's  class  or  seenUy 
in  oiie*9  position  a  result  of  mere  unrea- 
soning imitation  or  of  the  fear  of  being 
boycotted.  The  potency  of  such  con- 
siderations is  largely  that  of  summing 
np  certain  rules  and  defining  the  per- 
manent tendencies  of  the  individual,  or 
those  he  would  wish  to  be  permanent; 
in  other  words,  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  ideals  of  conduct 

Why  else  are  certain  things  those 
tchich  have  to  he  done;  whence  otherwise 
such  expression  as  social  duties  and 
keeping  up  on^s  position?  Why  such 
fortitude  under  boredom,  weariness, 
constraint;  such  heroism  sometimes  in 
taking  blows  and  snubs,  in  dancing  on 
with  broken  heart-strings  like  the  Prin- 
cess in  Ford's  play?  All  this  means  an 
Ideals  nay,  a  religion.  Yes;  people 
quite  matter  of  fact,  worldly  people, 
are  perpetually  sacrificing  to  ideals. 
And  what  is  more,  quite  superior,  vir- 
tuous people,  religious  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  are  apt  to  have,  besides 
the  ostensible  and  perhaps  rather  obso- 
lete (me  of  churches  and  meeting- 
lionses.  another  cultus,  esoteric,  un- 
spoken but  acted  upon,  of  which  the 
priests  and  casuists  are  ladles*  maids 
and  butlers. 

Now,  if  one  could  only  put  to  profit 
some  of  this  wtistod  dutiful ness.  this 
useless  heroism;  if  some  of  the  energy 
put  into  the  ideal  progress  (as  free 
from  self-interest  most  often  as  the 
accumulating  merit  of  Kim's  Buddhist) 
called  getting  on  in  the  icorld  could  only 
be  applied  in  getting  the  icorld  along! 


VI. 


An  eminent  political  economist,  to 
whom  I  once  confided  my  aversion  for 
such  butler's  and  lady*s  maid*s  ideals  of 
life,  admonished  me  that  although  use- 
less possessions,  unenjoyable  luxury^ 
ostentation  and  so  forth  undoubtedly 
represented  a  waste  of  the  world's  en- 
ergies and  resources,  they  should  nev- 
ertheless be  -tolerated,  inasmuch  as  con- 
stituting a  great  incentive  to  industry. 
People  work,  he  said,  largely  that  they 
may  be  able  to  waste.  If  you  repress 
wastefulness  you  will  diminish,  by  so 
much,  the  production  of  wealth  by  the 
wasteful,  by  the  luxurious  and  the 
vain.    ... 

This  may  be  true.  Habits  of  mod- 
esty and  of  sparingness  might  perhaps 
deprive  the  world  of  as  much  wealth 
as  they  would  save.  But  even  suppos- 
ing this  to  be  true,  though  the  wealth 
of  the  world  did  not  immediately  gain, 
there  would  always  be  the  modesty 
and  sparingness  to  the  good;  virtues 
which,  sooner  or  later,  would  be  bound 
to  make  more  wealth  exist  or  to  make 
existing  wealth  go  a  longer  way,  Ap- 
I>enling  to  higher  motives,  to  good 
sense  and  good  feeling  and  good  taste, 
has  the  advantage  of  saving  the  draw- 
backs of  lower  motives,  which  are 
lower  Just  because  they  have  such 
drawbacks.  You  may  get  a  man  to  do 
n  desirable  -tiling  from  undesirable  mo- 
tives; but  those  undesirable  motives 
will  induce  him,  the  very  next  minute, 
to  do  some  undesirable  thing.  The 
wa^es  of  good  feeling  and  good  taste 
i«  the  satisfaction  thereof.  The  wages 
of  covetousness  and  vanity  is  the  gral)- 
bing  of  advantages  and  the  humiliat- 
ing of  neighbors;  and  these  make  life 
IKwrer,  however  much  bread  there  may 
he  to  eat  or  money  to  spend.  What  are 
called  higher  motives  are  merely  those 
which  expand  individual  life  into  har- 
monious connection  with  the  life  of 
all  men;  what  we  call  lower'  motives 
bring  us  hopelessly  back,  by  a  series  of 
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viclauis  circles,  to  the  mere  isolatetl, 
sterile  egos.  Sterile,  1  uieau,  in  the 
sense  that  the  supply  of  happiness 
dAvindles  instead  of  increasing. 

VII. 

Waste  of  better  possibilities,  of 
highor  qualities,  of  what  we  call  our 
8ouL  To  denounce  this  is  dignified, 
but  it  it(  also  easy  and  most  often  cor- 
resix>udingly  useless.  I  wish  to  de- 
scend to  more  prosaic  matters,  and,  as 
Bn.skiu  did  in  his  day,  to  denounce  the 
iimr  waste  of  money.  For  the  wasting 
of  money  implies  nearly  always  all 
those  other  kinds  of  wasting.  And  al- 
though there  are  doubtless  pastimes 
(IMtstimes  promoted,  as  is  our  wont,  for 
fear  of  yet  other  pastimes),  which  are 
in  themselves  unclean  or  cruel,  these 
are  less  typically  evil,  just  because 
they  are  more  obviously  so,  than  the 
amusements  which  imply  the  destruc- 
tion of  wealth,  the  destruction  of  part 
of  the  earth's  resources  and  of  men's 
labor  and  thrift,  and  incidentally 
tiiereon  of  buman  leisure  and  comfort 
and  the  world's  sweetness. 

I)o  you  remember  La  Bruy^re's  fa- 
mous description  of  the  peasi\nts  under 
Louis  XIV?  "One  occasionally  meets 
with  certain  wild  animals,  both  male 
and  female,  scattered  over  the  country: 
black,  livid  and  parched  by  the  sun. 
bound  to  the  soil  which  they  scratch 
and  dig  up  with  desperate  obstinacy. 
They  have  something  which  sounds 
like  speech,  and  when  they  raise  them- 
selves up  they  show  a  human  face. 
And,  as  a  fact,  they  are  human  be- 
ings." The  Ancien  Rigime,  which  had 
reduced  them  to  that,  and  was  to  con- 
tinue reducing  them  worse  and  worse 
for  another  hundred  years  by  every 
conceivable  tax,  tithe,  toll,  servage  and 
privilege,  did  so  mainly  to  pay  for 
amusements.  Amusements  of  the  Roi- 
BoleU,  with  his  Versailles  and  Marly 
and  aqueducts  and  waterworks,  plays 
and  operas;  amusements  of  I/>uis  XV., 
with  his  Parc-aux-Cerfs;  amusements 


of  Marle-Antoiuettc,  playing  the  virtu- 
ous rustic  at  Trianon;  amusements  of 
new  buildings,  new  equipages,  new  rib- 
bons and  bibbons,  new  diamcmds  (in- 
cluding the  fatal  necklace);  amuse- 
ments of  hunting  and  gambling  and 
love-making:  amusements  sometimes 
atrocious,  sometimes  merely  futile,  but 
all  of  them  leaving  nothing  behind, 
save  the  ravaged  grass  and  stench  of 
brimstone  and  bunit-out  fireworks. 

Moreover,  wasting  money  implies 
vetting  more.  And  the  processes  by 
which  such  wasted  money  is  replaced 
are,  by  the  very  nature  of  those  who 
do  the  wasting,  rarely,  nay,  never,  oth- 
erwise than  w^asteful  in  themselves. 
To  put  into  their  pockets  or,  like  Mar- 
shal Vllleroi  ("a-t-on  mis  de  Tor  dans 
mes  poches?"),  have  it  put  by  their 
valets,  to  replace  what  was  lost  over- 
night, these  proud  and  often  honorable 
nobles  would  ante-chamber  and  cringe 
for  sinecures.  i)ensions,  indemnities, 
Iirivileges,  importune  and  supplicate 
the  King,  the  King's  mistress,  panditr 
or  lacquey.  And  the  sinecure,  pension, 
indemnity  or  privilege  was  always  de- 
ducted out  of  the  bread — ^I'ye-bread. 
straw-bread,  grass-bread— which  those 
parched,  prone  human  animals  described 
by  La  Bruy^e  were  extracting  "with 
desperate  obstinacy"— out  of  the  ever 
more  sterile  and  more  accursed  furrow. 

It  is  convenient  to  point  the  moral 
by  reference  to  those  kings  and  nobles 
of  other  centuries,  without  incurring 
pursuit  for  libel,  or  wounding  the  feel- 
ings of  one's  own  kind  and  estimable 
contemporaries.  Still,  it  may  be  well 
to  add  that,  odd  though  it  appears,  the 
vicious  circle  (in  both  senses  of  the 
words)  continues  to  exist;  and  that, 
even  in  our  democratic  civilization, 
you  cannot  waste  money  without  wasting 
something  else  in  getting  more  money  to 
replace  it. 

Waste,  and  lay  uxute,  even  as  If  your 
pastime  had  consisted  not  in  harmless 
novelty   and   display,    in   gentlemanly 
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^ames  or  K<H>iMiiiiiicuvd  sport,  but  in 
destnR*ti«>ii  and  devastation  for  their 
«»wu  saki*. 

VIII. 
It  has  been  laid  waste,  that  little  val- 
ley whicb,  in  its  delicate  and  austere 
luveliueBs,  was  rarer  aud  more  perfect 
than  any  picture  or  poem.  Those  oaks, 
Ivj  garlanded  like  Maenads,  which 
guarded  the  shallow  white  weirs 
whence  the  stream  leaps  down;  those 
ilexes,  whose  dark,  loose  boughs  hung 
over  the  beryl  pools  like  hair  of  drink- 
ing nymphs;  those  trees  which  were  in- 
deed the  living  and  divine  owners  of 
that  secluded  place,  dryads  and  oreads 
older  and  younger  than  any  mortals,— 
have  now  been  shamefully  stripped, 
Ttolated  and  maimed,  their  shom-off 
leafage,  already  withered,  gathered 
into  faggots  or  trodden  into  the  mud 
made  by  wood-cutters*  tv^t  in  the  place 
of  violets  and  tender  grasses  and  wild 
balm:  their  flayed  bodies,  hacked 
groflsly  out  of  shape,  and  flung  into  the 
defiled  water  until  the  moment  when, 
the  slaughter  aud  dishonor  and  profan- 
atloo  lieing  complete,  the  dealers*  carts 
will  come  cutting  up  tlie  turf  and 
apioutlng  reeds,  and  carry  them  off  to 
atatioD  or  timber-yard.  The  very 
atnmpH  and  roots  will  be  dragged  out 
for  sale;  the  earthy  banks,  raw  and 
torn,  will  fall  in,  muddying  and  clog- 
ging that  pure  mountain  brook;  and  the 
hillside,  turned  Into  sliding  shale,  will 
dam  it  into  puddles  with  the  refuse 
from  the  quarries  above.  And  thus,  for 
leas  guineas  than  will  buy  a  new  motor 
or  cover  an  hour  of  Monte  Oarlo,  a  cor- 
ner of  the  world's  loveliness  and  peace 
will  l>e  gone  as  utterly  as  those  chairs 
and  tables  and  vases  and  cushions 
which  the  harlot  in  Zola*s  novel  broke. 
tore,  and  threw  upon  the  fire  for  her 
morning's  amusement. 

IX. 
There  is  in  our  imperfect  life  too  lit- 
tle of  pleasure  and  too  much  of  play. 


This  means  that  our  activities  are 
largely  wasted  in  pleasureless  ways; 
that,  being  more  tired  than  we  should 
be,  we  lose  much  time  in  needed  rest; 
moreover  .that  being,  all  of  us  more  or 
less,  slaves  to  the  drudgery  of  need  or 
fashion,  we  set  a  positive  value  on  that 
negative  good  called  freedom,  even  as 
the  pause  between  pain  takes,  in  some 
cases,  the  character  of  pleasure. 

There  is  in  all  play  a  sense  not 
merely  of  freedom  from  responsibility, 
from  purpose  and  consecutiveness,  n 
possibility  of  breaking  ofl^,  or  slacken- 
ing off,  but  a  sense  also  of  margin,  of 
I)ermitted  pause  and  blank  and  change; 
all  of  which  answer  to  our  being  on  the 
verge  of  fatigue  or  boredom,  at  the 
limit  of  our  energy,  as  is  normal  in  the 
i-ase  of  growing  children  (for  growth 
exhausts),  and  inevitable  in  the  case  of 
those  who  work  without  the  renovation 
of  interest  in  what  they  are  doing. 

If  you  notice  people  on  a  holiday, 
you  will  see  them  doing  a  large  amount 
of  **nothing,"  dawdling,  in  fact;  and 
''amusements*'  are,  when  they  are  not 
excitements,  that  is  to  say,  stimula- 
tions to  deficient  energy,  full  of  such 
"doing  nothing.*'  Think,  for  instance, 
of  "amusing  conversation"  with  its 
gaps  and  skipplngs.  and  "amusing" 
reading  with  its  perpetual  chances  of 
inattention. 

All  this  is  due  to  the  majority  of  us 
being  too  weak,  too  badly  born  and 
bred,  to  give  full  attention  excei>t  un- 
der the  constraint  of  necessary  work, 
or  under  the  lash  of  some  sort  of  ex- 
citement; and  as  a  consequence  to  our 
obtaining  a  sense  of  real  well-being 
only  from  the  spare  energy  which  ac- 
cumulates during  idleness.  Moreover, 
under  our  present  conditions  (as  un- 
der those  of  slave-labor)  "work"  i  s 
rarely  such  as  calls  forth  the  effortless, 
the  williBg,  the  pleased  attention. 
Either  In  kind  or  length  or  intensity, 
work  makes  a  greater  demand  than 
can  be  met  by  the  si)ontaneous,  happy 
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activity  of  most  of  us.  and  tlieroby  di- 
luinislies  the  future  chances  of  such 
spontaneous  activity  by  niakin;^  us 
weaker  in  body  and  mind. 

Now  so  long  as  work  continues  to  be 
thus  strained  or  against  the  grain,  play 
is  bound  to  be  either  an  excitement 
which  leaves  us  poorer  and  more  tired 
than  before  (the  fox-hunter,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  close  of  the  day,  or  on 
the  off-days),  or  else  play  will  be  mere 
dawdling,  getting  out  of  training,  in  a 
measure  demoralization.  For  demor- 
alization, in  the  etymological  sense  be- 
ing debauched,  is  the  correlative  of  over 
great  or  over  long  effort;  both  spoil, 
but  the  one  spoils  while  dimin- 
ishing the  mischief  made  by  the 
other. 

Art  is  so  much  less  useful  than  it 
should  be,  because  of  this  bad  division 
of  "work"  and  *'i^lay,"  between  which 
two  it  finds  no  place.  For  Art— and 
the  art  we  unwittingly  practice  when- 
ever we  take  pleasure  in  nature— is 
without  appeal  either  to  the  man  who 
is  straining  at  buHncss  or  to  the  man 
who  is  dawdling  in  amusement. 

Aesthetic  pleiisure  implies  energy 
during  rest  and  leisurelinens  during  la- 
bor. It  means  making  the  most  of  what- 
ever beautiful  and  noble  possibilities 
may  come  into  our  life;  nay,  it  means, 
in  each  single  soul,  being  for  however 
brief  a  time,  beautiful  and  noble  be- 
cause one  is  filled  with  beauty  and  no- 
bility. 

X. 

To  eat  his  bread  in  sorrow  and  the 
sweat  of  his  face  was,  we  are  apt  to 
forget,  the  first  sign  of  man*s  loss  of 
lnu(K*euce.  And  having  learned  that 
we  mu»t  reverse  the  myth  in  order  to 
see  its  meaning  (since  innocence  is  not 
at  the  beginning,  but  rather  at  the  end 
of  the  story  of  mankind),  we  might  ac- 
cept it  as  part  of  whatever  religion  we 
may  have,  that  the  evil  of  our  world 
is  exactly  commensurate  with  the 
hardship  of  useful  tasks  and  the  waste- 


fulness and  destructiveness  of  pleas- 
ures and  diversions.  Evil  and  also 
folly  and  inefliciency,  for  each  of  these 
implies  the  existence  of  much  work 
badly  done,  of  much  work  to  no  pur- 
I>ose,  of  a  majority  of  men  so  weak 
and  dull  as  to  be  excluded  from 
choice  and  from  leisure,  and  a  minor- 
ity of  men  so  weak  and  dull  as  to  use- 
choice  and  leisure  mainly  for  mischief. 
To  reverse  this  original  sinful  constitu- 
tion of  the  world  is  the  sole  real  mean- 
ing of  progress.  And  the  only  reason 
for  wishing  Inventions  to  be  perfected, 
wealth  to  increase,  freedom  to  be  at- 
tained, and,  indeed,  the  life  of  the  race 
to  be  continued  at  all,  lies  in  the  belief 
that  such  continued  movement  must 
bring  about  a  gradual  diminution  of 
I)leasureless  work  and  wasteful  play. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  wretched  past  and 
present,  the  only  aristocracy  really  ex- 
isting has  been  that  of  the  privileged 
creatures  whose  qualities  and  circum- 
stances have  been  such  that  artisana 
or  artists,  tillers  of  the  ground  or  seek- 
ers after  truth,  poets,  philosophers,  or 
mothers  and  nurses,  their  work  has 
been  their  pleasure.  This  means  lover 
and  love  means  fruitfulness. 

XI. 

There  are  moments  when,  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  frightful  weight  of  care 
and  pain  with  which  mankind  is  laden, 
I  am  oppressed  by  the  thought  that  all 
improvement  must  come  solely  through 
the  continued  selfish  shifting  of  that 
burden  from  side  to  side,  from  shoul- 
der to  shoulder;  through  the  violent  or 
cunning  destruction  of  some  of  the 
intolerable  effects  of  selfishness  in  the 
past  by  selfishness  in  the  present  and 
the  future.  And  that  in  the  midst  of 
this  terrible  but  salutary  scuffle  for 
ease  and  security,  the  ideals  of  those 
who  are  privileged  enough  to  have  any, 
may  be  not  much  more  useful  than  the 
fiy  on  the  axle-'tree. 

It  may  be,  it  doubtless  Is  so  nowa- 
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days,  althouKb  none  of  us  can  tell  to 
what  extent. 

But  even  if  It  be  so,  let  us  who 
have  strength  and  leisure  for  prefer- 
ence and  ideals  prepare  ourselves  to  ftt, 
at  least  to  acquiesce,  in  the  cbangee  we 
are  unable  to  bring  about.  Do  not  let 
us  seek  our  pleasure  in  things  which 
we  condemn,  or  remain  attached  to 
those  which  are  ours  only  through  the 
iDnperfect  arrangements  which  we  de- 
plore. We  are,  of  course,  all  tied  tight 
in  the  meshes  of  olir  often  worthless 
and  cruel  civilization,  even  as  the 
saints  felt  themselves  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  bodily  life.  But  even  as 
they,  in  their  day,  llxed  their  hopes  on 
the  life  disembodied,  so  let  us,  in  our 
turn,  prepare  our  souls  for  that  grad- 
ual coming  of  Justice  on  earth  which 
we  shall  never  witness,  by  forestalling 
its  results  in  our  valuations  and  our 
wishes. 

XII. 

The  other  evening,  skirting  the 
Links,  we  came  upon  a  field,  where, 
among  the  brown  and  green  uobbly 
grass,  was  gathered  a  sort  of  parlia- 
ment of  creatures:  rooks  on  the  fences, 
seagulls  and  peewits  wheeling  over- 
head, plovers  strutting  and  wagging 
their  tails;  and,  undisturbed  by  the 
white  darting  of  rabbits,  a  covey  of 
young  |Mirtridge.s,  hopping  leisurely  in 
compact  mass. 

Is  It  because  we  see  of  these  creatures 
only  their  harmlessness  to  us,  but  not 
the  slaughter  and  starving  out  of  each 
other;  or  is  it  because  of  their  closer 
relation  to  simple  and  beautiful  things, 
to  nature;  or  is  it  merely  because  they 
are  not  human  beings— vrho  shall  tell? 
But,  for  whatever  reason,  such  a  sight 
does  certainly  bring  up  in  us  a  sense, 
however  fl€»oting,  of  simplicity,  ntofurue- 
tude  Olke  the  charming  medisDval 
word),  of  the  kinship  of  harmlessness. 

I  was  thinking  this  while  wading  ui) 
the  grass  this  morning  to  the  craig  be- 
hind  the  house,   the  fields  of  unripe 


corn  a-shimmer  and  a-shiver  in  the 
light,  bright  wind;  the  sea  and  distant 
skj'  so  merged  in  delicate  white  niistn 
that  a  ship,  at  first  sight,  seemed  a 
bird  poised  in  the  air.  And,  higher  up. 
among  the  ragwort  and  tall  thistles.  I 
found  In  the  coarse  grass  a  dead  baby- 
rabbit,  shot  and  not  killed  at  once, 
I»erhap8;  or  shot  and  not  picked  up.  as 
not  worth  taking;  a  little  soft,  smooth, 
feathery  young  handful,  laid  out  very 
decently,  as  human  beings  have  to  be 
laid  out  by  one  another,  in  deatli. 

It  brought  to  my  mind  a  passage 
where  Thoreau,  who  understtMMl  such 
matters,  says,  that  although  the  love 
of  nature  may  be  fostered  by  8iM)rt, 
such  love,  when  once  consummate,  will 
make  nature's  lover  little  by  little 
shrink  from  slaughter,  and  hanker  af- 
ter a  diet  wherein  slaughter  is  unnec- 
essary. 

It  is  sad,  not  for  the  beasts  but  for 
our  souls,  that,  since  we  must  kill 
beasts  for  food  (tlumgh  may  not 
science  teach  a  cleaner,  more  human 
diet?)  or  to  prevent  their  eating  us  out 
of  house  and  home,  it  is  sad  that  we 
should  choose  to  make  of  this  ncH»cssity 
(which  ought  to  be,  like  all  our  bnser 
needs,  a  matter  If  not  of  shame  at 
least  of  decorum)  that  we  should  make 
of  this  ugly  n<H?e8sity  an  opiwrtunity 
for  amusement.  It  is  sad  that  nowa- 
days, when  creatures,  wild  and  tame, 
are  bred  for  killing,  the  usual  way  in 
which  man  Is  lirought  in  contact  with 
the  creatures  of  the  fields  and  woods 
and  .streams  (such  man.  I  mean,  as 
thinks,  feels  or  is  expecttnl  to)  should 
be  by  slaughtering  them. 

Surely  it  might  be  more  akin  to  our 
human  souls,  to  gentleness  of  bringing 
up,  Christianity  of  belief  and  chivalry 
of  all  kinds,  to  be,  rather  than  a 
hunter,  a  shepherd.  Yet  the  sliepherd 
is  the  lout  in  our  idle  times;  the  shep- 
herd, and  the  tiller  of  the  soil;  and 
alas,  the  naturalist,  again,  Is  apt  to  be 
the  mulf. 
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But  may  the  time  not  come  when, 
apart  from  every  man  having  to  do 
some  useful  thing,  something  per- 
chance like  tending  flocks,  tilling  the 
ground,  mowing  and  forestering,  the 
mere  love  of  beauty,  the  desire  for 
peace  and  harmony,  the  craving  for  re- 
newal by  communion  with  the  life  out- 
side our  own,  will  lead  men,  without 
dogs  or  guns  or  rods,  into  the  woods, 
the  fields,  to  the  river-'banks,  as  to 
some  ancient  palace  full  of  frescoes,  as 
to  some  silent  church,  with  solemn 
rites  and  liturgy? 

XIII. 

The  killing  of  creatures  for  sport 
seems  a  necessity  nowadays.  There  is 
more  than  mere  bodily  vigor  to  be  got 
by  occasional  interludes  of  outdoor 
life,  early  hours,  discomfort  and  ab- 
sorption in  the  ways  of  birds  and 
beasts;  there  is  actual  spiritual  renova- 
tion. The  mere  reading  about  such 
things,  in  Tolstoi's  Vossacks  and  cer- 
tain chapters  of  Anna  Karenina  makes 
one  realize  the  poetry  attached  to 
them;  and  we  all  of  us  know  that  the 
genuine  sportsman,  the  man  of  gun 
and  rod  and  daybreak  and  solitude,  has 
often  a  curious  halo  of  purity  about 
him;  contact  with  natural  things  and 
unfamiliarity  with  the  sordidness  of  so 
much  human  life  and  endeavor, 
amounting  to  a  kind  of  consecration. 
A  man  of  this  stamp  once  told  me  that 
no  emotion  in  his  life  had  ever  equalled 
that  of  his  first  woodcock. 

You  cannot  have  such  open-air  life, 
such  clean  and  poetic  emotion  without 
killing.  Men  are  men;  they  will  not 
get  up  at  cock-crow  for  the  sake  of  a 
mere  walk,  or  sleep  in  the  woods  for 
the  sake  of  the  wood's  noises:  they 
must  have  an  object;  and  what  object 
is  there  except  killing  beasts  or  birds 
or  fish?  Men  have  to  be  sportsmen 
because  they  can't  all  be  either  natural- 
ists or  poets.  Killing  animals  (and, 
some  persons  would  add.  killing  other 


men)  is  necessary  to  keep  men  manly. 
And  where  men  are  no  longer  manly 
they  become  cruel,  not  for  the  sake  of 
Hport  or  war,  but  for  their  lusts  and 
for  cruelty's  own  sake.  And  that 
seems  to  settle  the  question. 

XIV. 

But  the  question  is  not  really  set- 
tled. It  is  merely  settled  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  not  for  the  future.  It  is  surely 
a  sign  of  our  weakness  and  barbar- 
ism that  we  cannot  imagine  to-morrow 
as  better  than  to-day,  and  that,  for  all 
our  vaunted  temporal  progress  and 
hypocritical  talk  of  duty,  we  are  yet 
unable  to  think  and  to  feel  in  terms 
of  improvement  and  change;  but  let 
our  habits,  like  the  vilest  vested  in- 
terests, oppose  u  veto  to  th^  hope  and 
wish  for  better  things. 

To  realize  that  what  is  does  not  mean 
what  iDill  be,  constitutes  methinks,  the 
real  spirituality  of  us  poor  human  creat- 
ures, allowing  our  Judgments  and  as- 
pirations to  pass  beyond  our  short  and 
hide-bound  life,  to  live  on  in  the  future, 
and  help  to  make  that  yonside  of  our 
nwrUUUy,  which  some  of  us  attempt  to 
satisfy  with  theosophic  reincarnation 
and  planchette  messages! 

But  such  spirituality,  wJiose  *'it 
shall"— or  "it  shall  not" — will  become 
an  ever  larger  part  of  all  it  is,  depends 
upon  the  courage  of  recognizing  that 
much  of  what  the  past  forces  us  to  ac- 
cept is  not  g)Sod  enough  for  the  fu- 
ture; recognizing  jthat,  odious  as  this 
may  seem  to  our  self-conceit  and  sloth, 
many  of  the  things  we  do  and  like  and 
are,  will  not  bear  even  our  own  uncrit- 
ical scmtiny.  Above  all,  that  the 
lesser  evil  which  we  prefer  to  the 
greater  is  an  evil  for  all  that,  and  re- 
quires riddance. 

Much  of  the  world's  big  mischief  is 
due  to  the  avoidance  of  a  bigger  one. 
For  instance,  all  this  naively  Inslsted- 
on  masculine  inability  to  obtain  the 
poet's    or    naturalists's    Joys    without 
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shooting  a  bird  or  hooking  a  fish,  this 
inability  to  love  wild  life,  early  hours 
and  wholesome  fatigue  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  waste  of  life  and  of 
money;  in  short,  all  this  incapacity 
for  heing  manlp  tdtkout  being  deatruc- 
five,  is  largely  .due  among  us  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  the  bringing  up  of  boys  as 
mere  playground  dunces,  for  fear  (as 
we  are  told  by  parents  and  schoolmas- 
ters) that  the  future  citizens  of  Eng- 
land should  take  to  evil  communica- 
tions and  worse  manners  if  they  did 
not  play  and  talk  cricket  and  football 
At  every  available  moment.  For  what 
can  you  expect  but  that  manly  inno- 
cence which  has  been  preserved  at  the 
expense  of  every  higher  taste  should 
grow  up  into  manly  virtue,  unable  to 
maintain  itself  save  by  hunting  and 
filing,  shooting  and  horse-racing;  ex- 
pensive amusements  requiring,  in  their 
turn,  a  further  sacrifice  of  all  capaci- 
ties for  Innocent,  noble  and  inexpen- 
sive interests,  in  the  absorbing,  some- 
times stultifying,  often  debasing 
processes  of  making  money? 

The  same  complacency  towards 
waste  and  mischief  for  the  sake  of 
moral  advantages  may  be  studied  in 
the  case  also  of  our  womankind.  The 
absorption  in  their  toUettes  guards 
them  from  many  dangers  to  family 
sanctity.  And  from  how  much  cruel 
gossip  is  not  society  saved  by  the  r)rev- 
ftlent  passion  for  bridge! 

So  at  least  moralists,  wbo  are  usually 
the  most  complacently  demoralized  of 
tlderly  cynics,  are  rejidy  to  assure  us. 

XV. 
**We  should  learn  to  have  noble  de- 
sires,'* wrote  Schiller,  **in  order  to  have 
no  need  for  sublime  resolutions.**  And 
morality  might  almost  take  care  of  it- 
self, if  people  knew  the  strong  and  ex- 
quisite pleasures  to  be  found,  like  the 
aromatic  ragwort  growing  on  every 
wall  and  stoneheap  in  the  south,  every- 
where In  the  course  of  everyday  life. 


But  alas!  ihe  oi)enness  to  cheap  and 
simple  pleasures  means  the  fine  trahi- 
ing  of  fine  faculties;  and  mankind  asks 
for  the  expensive  and  far-fetched  and 
unwholesome  pleasures,  because  it  is 
itself  of  poor  and  cheap  material  and 
of  wholesale  scamped  manufacture. 

XVI. 
Biological  facts,  as  well  as  our  ob- 
servation of  our  own  self  (which  is 
psychology)  lead  us  to  believe  that,  as 
I  have  mentioned  before,  Pleasure  ful- 
fils the  function  not  merely  of  leading 
us  along  livable  ways,  but  also  of  cre> 
ating  a  surplus  of  vitality.  Itself  an 
almost  unnecessary  boon  (since  Pain  is 
suflacient  to  regulate  our  choice).  Pleas- 
ure would  thus  tend  to  ever  fresh  and, 
if  I  may  use  the  word,  gratuitous  sup- 
plies of  good.  Does  not  this  give  to  Pleas- 
ure a  certain  freedom,  a  humane  char- 
acter wholly  different  from  the  awful, 
unappeasable  tyranny  of  Pain?  For 
let  us  be  sincere.  Pain,  and  all  the 
cruel  alternatives  bidding  us  obey  or 
die,  are  scarcely  things  with  which  our 
I>oor  ideals,  our  good  feeling  and  good 
taste,  have  much  chance  of  profitable 
discussion.  There  is  in  all  human  life 
a  side  akin  to  that  of  the  beast;  the 
beast  hunted,  tracked,  starved,  killing 
and  killed  for  food;  the  side  alluded  to 
under  decent  formulae  like  "pressure  of 
population,"  "diminishing  returns," 
"competition,**  and  so  forth.  Not  but 
this  side  of  life  also  tends  towards 
good,  bufc  the  means  by  which  it  does 
so.  nature's  atrocious  surgery,  are 
evil,  although  one  cannot  deny  that  it 
is  the  very  nature  of  Pain  to  diminish 
its  own  recurrence.  This  thought  may 
bring  some  comfort  in  the  awful  ear- 
nestness of  existence,  this  thought  that, 
in  iftH  cruel  fashion,  the  universe  is 
weeding  out  cruel  facts.  But  to  pre- 
tend that  we  can  habitually  exercise 
much  moral  good  taste,  be  of  delicate 
forethought,  squeamish  harmony  when 
Pain  has  yoked   and    is  driving  us,   is 
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surely  a  bad  bit  of  hypocrisy,  of 
wliich  those  who  are  being  starved  or 
trampled  or  tortured  into  acquiescence 
may  reasonably  bid  us  be  ashamed.  In- 
deed, stoicism,  particularly  in  its  dis- 
courses to  others,  has  not  more  sense 
of  shame  than  sense  of  humor. 

But  since  our  power  of  choosing  is 
thus  jeopardized  by  the  presence  of 
Pain,  it  would  the  more  behove  us  to 
express  our  wish  for  goodness,  our 
sense  of  close  connection,  wide  and 
complex  harmony  with  the  happiness 
of  others,  in  those  moments  of  respite 
and  liberty  which  we  call  happiness, 
and  particularly  in  those  freely  chosen 
concerns  which  we  call  play. 

Alas,  we  cannot  help  ourselves  from 
becoming  unimaginative,  unsympathiz- 
ing,  destructive  and  brutish  when  we 
are  hard  pressed  by  agony  or  by  fear. 
Therefore,  let  such  of  us  as  have  stuff 
for  finer  things,  seize  some  of  our  only 
opi>ortunitie8,  and  seelc  to  become 
harmless  in  our  pleasures. 

Who  knows  but  that  the  highest 
practical  self-cultivation  would  not  be 
compassed  by  a  much  humbler  para- 
phrase of  Schiller's  advice:  let  us  learn 
to  like  what  dees  no  harm  to  the  pres- 
ent or  the  future,  in  order  not  to  throw 
away  heroic  efforts  or  sentimental  in- 
tentions, in  doing  what  we  don't  like 
for  some  one  else's  supposed  bene- 
fit. 

XVII. 

The  various  things  I  have  been  say- 
ing have  been  said,  or,  better  still, 
taken  for  granted,  by  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  Browning,  Ruskin,  Pater, 
Stevenson,  by  all  our  poets  in  verse 
and  prose.  What  I  wish  to  add  is 
that,  being  a  poet,  seeing  and  feeling 
like  a  poet,  means  quite  miraculously 
multiplying  life's  resources  for  oneself 
and  others;  in  fact  the  highest  practi- 
cality conceivable,  the  real  transmu- 
tation of  brass  into  gold.  What  we  all 
waste,   more  even   than   money,   land. 


time  and  labor,  more  than  we  waste 
the  efforts  and  rewards  of  other  folk, 
and  the  chances  of  enjoyment  of  un- 
born generations  (and  half  of  our  so- 
called  practicality  is  nothing  but  such 
waste);  what  we  waste  in  short  more 
than  anything  else.  Is  our  own  and  our 
children's  ii^born  capacity  to  see  and 
feel  as  poets  do,  and  make  much  joy 
out  of  little  material. 

XVIII. 

There  is  no  machine  refuse,  cinder, 
husk,  paring  or  rejected  material  of 
any  kind  which  modern  ingenuity  can- 
not turn  to  profit,  making  useful  and 
pleasant  goods  out  of  such  rubbish  as 
we  would  willingly,  at  first  sight,  shoot 
out  of  the  universe  into  chaos.  Every 
material  thing  can  be  turned,  it  would 
seem,  into  new  textures,  clean  metal, 
manure,  fuel  or  what  not.  But  while 
we  are  thus  economical  with  our  dust- 
heaps,  what  horrid  wastefulness  goes 
on  with  our  sensations,  impressions, 
memories,  emotions,  with  our  souls  and 
all  the  things  that  minister  to  their 
delight! 

XIX. 

An  ignorant  foreign  body — ^and,  after 
all,  everyone  is  a  foreigner  somewhere 
and  ignorant  about  something — once 
committed  the  enormity  of  asking  his 
host,  just  back  from  cub-hunting, 
whether  the  hedgerows,  when  he  went 
out  of  a  morning,  were  not  quite  lovely 
with  those  dewy  cobwebs  which  the 
French  call  Veils  of  the  Virgin.  It 
had  to  be  explained  that  such  a  sight 
was  the  most  unwelcome  you  could 
imagine,  since  it  was  a  sure  sign  there 
vould  be  no  scent  The  poor  for- 
eigner was  duly  crestfallen,  as  hap- 
fiens  whenever  one  has  nearlj'  spoilt  a 
friend's  proi)erty  through  some  piece  of 
blundering. 

But  the  blunder  struck  me  as  oddly 
symbolical.  Are  we  not  most  of  us 
pursuing  for  our  pleasure,  though 
sometimes  at  risk  of  our  necks,  a  fox 
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t>f  some  kind:  worth  nothing  as  meat, 
little  as  fur,  good  only  to  gallop  after, 
«nd  whose  unclean  scent  is  Incompat- 
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ibie  with  those  spurkilug  gossamers 
flnug,  for  everyone's  delight,  over  gorse 
and  liedgerow? 
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Though  rhyme  is  secarely  establishe<l 
In  our  poetry  and  we  are  quite  familiar 
with  its  beauties,  yet  there  still  per- 
sists among  us  an  idea  that  it  is  some- 
thing arbitrary  and  irrational,  imposed 
upon  verse  to  make  it  more  difficult, 
like  the  bunkers  of  a  golf  course.    This 
'Virus  the  idea  of  Campion  and  of  Milton, 
who  were  both  themselves  skilful  mas- 
ters of  rhyme  yet  condemned  it   for 
ninch  the  same  reasons — ^namely,  be- 
cause the  ancients  did  not  use  it,  be- 
cause it  was  a  hindrance  to  expression, 
sod  because  it  was  the  invention  of  a 
barbarous    age.      Campion    also    said 
that  it  made  poets  indifferent  to  the 
rules  of  metre,  and  he  seems  to  have 
supposed  that  our  metres  were  based 
upon  quantity,  not  on  accent.      Milton 
did   not   fall   into   this  error;   but   he 
failed  to  see  that  poetry  of  accent  may 
be  the  better  for  rhyme,  ajthough  poetry 
of  quantity   does   not  need   it.       For 
rhyme  itself  is  only  a  kind  of  accent. 
Introduced  to  mark  the  end   of  some 
period  of   a   verse   by   its  likeness   in 
sound  to  some  correfi^)onding  end  or  pe- 
riod.      Rhymes  are  landmarks,  easily 
recognlEable,  on  the  changing  surface 
of  accentual  verse;  but  quantities  are 
themselves  fixed  and  need  an  incessant 
variety  of  accent  to  preserve  them  from 
monotony.       Rhyme,  therefore,  would 
only  enforce  the  monotony   to  which 
the  verse  of  quantity  is  always  liable. 
It  is  strange  that  Milton  and  Campion, 
when  they  condemned  rhyme  for  the 
difficulties  which  it  sets  up,  should  not 
have  seen  that  all  the  forms  of  verse 
might  be  condemned  for  the  same  rea- 
son.     If    rhyme    makes    composition 
more  difficult,  so  does  metre.      If  the 


easiest  kind  of  composition  is  the  best, 
we  should  all  write  prose  and  free  our 
literature  from  the  fetters  which  a 
childish  taste  for  ornament  has  imposed 
upon  it.  The  business  of  a  serious 
writer  is  to  say  what  he  has  to  say 
as  plainly  as  he  can,  not  to  play  games 
with  words,  according  to  some  obso- 
lete and  arbitrary'  rules. 

Now,  every  one  knows  that  the  an- 
swer to  this,  so  far  as  metre  is  con- 
cerned, is  that  verse  is  not  a  game, 
but  a  means  of  expressing  what  can- 
not to  be  expressed  so  well  without  it; 
that  it  gives  to  words  an  emotional 
|K)wer  which  they  do  not  possess  in  a 
merely  grammatical  arrangement;  that 
verse  has  grown  like  language  itself 
and  not  been  invented;  and  that  its 
rules  are  no  more  arbitrary  than  the 
rules  of  grammar,,  but  only  statements 
of  common  practice.  We  know  that 
all  this  is  true  of  metre,  but  we  do  not 
recognize  the  fact  that  it  must  also 
be  true  of  rhyme.  If  rhyme  is  a  really 
valuable  element  in  our  verse.  That 
it  Is  a  valuable  element  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  practice  of  our  poets, 
who  would  never  have  hampered  them- 
selves with  It  if  they  had  found  it  a 
bindrnnce  rather  than  a  help  to  ex- 
I)ression. 

But  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  our- 
selves how  it  can  help  expression- 
There  is  this  difficulty  to  begin  with, 
that,  though  we  may  argue  theoreti- 
cally that  rhyme  is  necessary  to  ac- 
eeiitual  verse,  yet  the  practice  of  the 
()oets.  and  particularly  of  Milton, 
proves  that  it  Is  not.  Blank  verse  was 
a  noble  instrument  In  his  hands,  and 
in    the    hands    of    many    Elizabethan 
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flraiuutists,  and  it  bus  been  nobly  used 
by  some  modern  poets.  Also  some 
beautiful  unrbymed  lyrics  exist,  tbougb 
tbey  are  few  compared  witb  the  quan- 
tity of  good  blank  verse.  But  still  the 
great  mass  of  our  poetry  is  rhymed, 
and  had  long  been  rhymed  before  any 
blank  verse  or  rhymeless  lyrics  were 
written.  We  do  not  say  this  in  igno- 
rance of  the  fact  that  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry  was  rhymeless.  It  was  not 
English  poetry,  but  composed  on  a  dif- 
ferent principle  altogether;  and  as  An- 
glo-Saxon poetry  changed  gradually 
into  English,  rhyme  crept  into  it  to- 
gether with  regular  metre,  so  that  the 
one  was  as  natural  a  growth  as  the 
other.  Thus  nearly  all  our  metres 
were  develox)ed  with  the  help  of  rhyme, 
and,  if  some  of  them  have  since  been 
able  to  do  without  it,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  could  have  done  without 
it  from  the  first  Accentual  verse 
is  monotonous  and  devoid  of  sub- 
tlety without  considerable  license 
in  the  shifting  of  accent;  and  it 
was  the  fixed  landmark  of  rhyme  that 
gave  our  earlier  poets  the  courage  to 
use  that  license.  '  Without  it  they 
would  have  had  notlilng  but  regularity 
of  accent  to  distinguish  their  verse 
from  pro«e.  In  which  case  they  would 
seldom  have  dared  any  irregularity. 
But  when  blank  verse  was  first  intro- 
duced the  heroic  line  was  already  thor- 
oughly familiar,  and  all  its  subtleties 
had  been  devoIoi)ed  by  Cliauoer  under 
the  safeguard  of  rhyme.  Even  so. 
blank  vors<'.  until  Shakespeare  gave  It 
fre<Hloni,  was  far  atiffer  and  more 
monotonouH  than  Chaucer's  rhyming 
lines;  and  that  freedom  which 
Shakespeare  gave  it  was  danger- 
ous to  lesser  poets.  Fletcher,  for  all 
bis  skill,  was  afraid  of  it,  and  developed 
for  himself  a  monotonous  kind  of  blank 
verse  with  femiulne  endings  instead  of 
rhymes  for  landmarks:  while  the  blank 
verse  of  other  dramatists  became  more 
and  more  formless,  until  it  was  given 


up  at  the  Restoration,  after  a  short 
struggle,  for  rhyme  or  prose.  We 
must  remember,  too,  that  dramatic 
verse  can  do  better  without  rhyme 
than  other  kinds,  because  it  is  written 
to  be  spoken,  not  read;  and  no  doubt 
Elizabethan  actors  emphasized  the 
rhythm  when  they  spoke  it.  Rhyme 
Is  of  more  value  in  poetry  that  is 
written  to  be  read,  because  accent  is 
not  so  plain  to  the  eye  as  to  the  ear. 
whereas  rhyme  is  equally  plain  to  both. 
The  mind,  unassisted  by  the  ear.  is 
apt  to  think  more  of  sense  than  of 
sound;  and  even  a  poet,  if  he  com- 
poses only  for  readers,  is  liable  to  be 
too  much  absorbed  in  his  sense.  To 
him  and  to  the  reader  rhyme  is  a  re- 
minder that  sound  Is  a  necessary 
means  of  expression  In  poetry,  and 
that  poetry  which  does  not  use  It  Is 
only  prose.  Thus  Wordsworth  often 
falls  into  mere  prose  in  the  Excursion 
and  the  Prelude;  and  those  who  read 
these  works  only  for  the  sense  are 
(|uite  unaware  that  they  bring  only  a 
prosaic  understanding  even  to  the  more 
l)oetIc  parts  of  them. 

Poets  who  write  blank  verse  to  be 
read  are  1  liable  to  two  dangers,  and 
few  of  thenw  have  avoided  both.  Either 
they  tend,  like  Wordsworth,  to  write 
mere  prose  in  their  less  inspired  pas- 
sages, or  else,  like  Tennyson  and  Mil- 
ton himself,  they  contort  their  language 
so  that  it  may  not  resemble  the  lan- 
guage of  prose.  The  language  of  Mil- 
ton is  further  renioveil  from  orrllnary 
speech  than  that  of  any  great  English 
poet,  and  It  Is  furthest  removecl  when 
the  sense  is  most  prosaic. 

The  virgins  also  shall,  on  ft^astful  days. 
Visit  his  tomb  with  flowers,  only  be- 
wailing 
Hijt  lot  unfortunate  m  nuptial  choice. 
From  irhenve  cnptfHty  and  loss  of  eyes. 

In  lines  like  the  last  two  of  these  he 
set  a  fashion  of  dtsgtilslng  prose,  which 
has  laste<l  to  our  own  time.     There  is 
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always  a  majesty  in  his  disguises 
which  has  been  ludicrously  aped  by 
many  of  his  followers.  Even  Keats 
could  not  free  himself  from  the  Mil- 
tonic  convention  when  he  wrote  blank 
verse,  and  he  abandoned  **Hyperion" 
because  there  were  too  many  Miltonic 
inversions  in  it.  Blank  verse  has  this 
great  and  unexpected  defect,  that  it 
can  seldom,  for  more  than  a  few  lines 
at  a  time,  be  written  simply  without 
falling  into  prose.  Without  rhyme  we 
may  be  sure  that  our  poetry,  in  the  con- 
tinued effort  to  distinguish  itself  from 
prose,  would  have  grown  more  and 
more  artificial  in  its  grammatical  struc- 
ture and  would  long  ago  have  lost 
touch  with  the  vernacular. 

But  there  are  other  kinds  of  verse  iu 
our  poetry  besides  the  heroic  line;  and 
many  of  these  could  certainly  not 
have  been  developed  without  rhyme. 
The  form  of  stanzas  in  English  poetry 
is  made  by  rhyme,  and  we  could  not 
have  them  without  it  except  on  some 
rigid  and  elaborate  system  of  accentu- 
ation that  would  destroy  much  of  the 
expressive  power  of  accentual  poetry. 
It  is  true, that  u  few  beautiful  poems 
have  been  written  in  rhymeless 
stanzas,  such  as  Campion's  ''Rose- 
cheeked  Laura,  (Tome"  and  (.'ollins's 
"Ode  to  Evening."  But  they  were 
written  by  poets,  and  for  readers,  ac- 
customed to  rhymed  stanzas.  They 
have  a  music  that  had  been  developed 
in  rhymed  i)oetry,  and  their  form 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  recognized  ex- 
cept by  readers  used  to  poems  of  the 
same  kind,  .  emphasized  by  rhyme. 
The  absence  of  rhyme  is  agreeable  in 
them  Just  because  our  ears  are  so  deli- 
cately disappointed  of  it  Campion 
disappoints  us  more  cunningly  even 
than  Collins,  because,  iu  his  stanza,  the 
metre  seems  to  glance  away  from  the 
very  possibility  of  rhyme. 

Rose^heeked  Laura,  come; 

Sing  thou  smoothly  with  thy  beauty's 
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Silent  music,  either  other 
Sweetly  gracittjB^. 

Here  there  could  not  be  a  complete 
correspondence  of  rhymes.  If  the  two 
middle  lines  were  rhymed  as  in  Cra- 
shaw's  poem — 

To  thy  lover,  Dear,  discover — 

we  should  expect  the  first  line  to  rhyme 
with  the  last,  which  could  not  be,  since 
the  last  has  a  feminine  ending.  Cam- 
pion, therefore,  has  made  a  stanza  only 
possible  without  rhyme;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  could  ever  have  made 
it  unless  he  had  been  used  to  rhyme. 
He  himself  seems  to  have  thought  his 
verse  was  quantitative.  It  is  really, 
of  course,  accentual,  with  subtle  irregu- 
larities of  accent  that  had  been  devel- 
oped in  rhymed  poetry  and  were  pos- 
sible in  rhyineless,  only  because  the  in- 
fluence and  memory  of  rhyme  were 
powerful  in  the  minds  both  of  the  poet 
and  his  readers.  In  fact,  we  may  say 
of  all  our  rhymeless  poetry,  except 
blank  verse,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  para- 
site upon  rhymed  poetry,  and  that  even 
blank  verse  owes  much  of  its  freedom 
and  beauty  to-  the  practice  of  rhyme.- 

We  cannot  tell  why  rhyme  adds  to 
the  beauty  and  expressive  power  of 
language  any  more  than  we  can  tell 
why  metre  does  so.  The  connection  be- 
tween beauty  and  expressive  power  iu 
all  the  arts  is  a  mystery.  We  only 
know  by  observation  and  experience 
that  they  are  closely  connected,  and 
that  those  'rules  in  any  art  which  make 
for  beauty  make  also  for  expressive 
i)ower.  Indeed  ■  they  are  not  rules  at 
all,  but  only  means  of  expression  sys- 
tematized'by  experience,  which  the  ar- 
tist is  free'  to  discard  if  he  can 
do  better  without  them.  So  the  poet 
need  not  rhyme,  unless  he  chooses;  but 
he  has  no  right  to  condemn  rhyme,  for, 
however  well  lie  may  express  himself 
in  blank-  verse,  he  may  be  sure 
that  he  could  never   express   himself 
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so  well  but  for  the  practice  of  former 
rhymers.  Those  fetters  which  he  has 
cast  off  have  given  him  the  freedom 
M^hich  he  enjoys;  and  to  most  poets 
they  are  not  fetters  at  all,  but  safe- 
guards against  prosaic  diffuseness  and 
even  spurs  to  the  fancy.  Many  a  fine 
image  has  come  to  a  EK>et  in  his  search 
for  a  rhyme,  Just  as  a  good  8i>eaker 
often  makes  his  best  point  out  of  in- 
terruption. Inspiration  can  catch  at 
any  hint  and  use  it  for  its  own  pur- 
poses; and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
rhymes  is  only  a  more  intense  form  of 
tiiat  difficulty  of  finding  words  which 
tc  a  necessary  condition  of  the  whole 
'  art  of  poetry.  How  troublesome  it 
must  be,  we  think,  for  the  poet  to  be 
checked  in  the  full  career  and  mo- 
mcntam  of  his  Inspiration  by  the  need 
to  find  a  rhyme.  Yet  he  is  incessantly 
ctieoked  all  through  the  process  of  com- 
position by  the  need  to  find  words  and 
tx>  arrange  them;  and  the  finding  and 
arrnngement  of  them  are  the  creative 
act  without  which  his  inspiration  would 
be  incomplete  and  vague  even  to  him- 
self. If  he  rhymes,  he  takes  rhyme, 
4ike  language  itself,  as  a  condition  of 
that  act,  one  that  is  imposed  upon  him 
by  his  art,  not  by  any  fashion  or  con- 
vention; and  unconsciously  he  adapts 
his  phrasing  and  his  very  grammatical 
structure  to  his  rhymes.  This  adapta- 
tion may  be  carried  too  far,  as  in  the 
correct  couplets  of  the  18th  century, 
where  a  sentence  nearly  always  comes 
to  an  end  with  the  second  rhyme.  But 
verse  in  which  the  sentences  are  quite 
^incontrolled  by  the  rhymes  is  just  as 
tiresome,  as  we  may  see  from  the  he- 
roic poems  of  the  17th  century,  and  as 
Keats  discovered  when  in  Lamia  he  re- 
fused himself  the  liberties  he  had  takeu 
in  Endymion  and  profited  by  the  ex- 
:tmple  of  Dryden. 

If  we  choose  at  a  venture  any  splen- 
«lid  piece  of  rhymed  verse,  whether  reg- 
ular or  irregular,  we  shall  certainly 
find  that  its  rhymes  exercise  a  constant 


control  both  upon  Its  grammatical 
structure  and  upon  that  beautiful 
phrasing  which  comes  of  the  poet's 
effort  to  reconcile  reason  with  emotion, 
grammatical  with  metrical  demands. 

A  loftier  Argo  cleaves  the  main. 
Fraught  with  a  richer  prize; 
Another  Oipheus  sings  again. 
And  loves,  and  weeps,  and  dies. 
xV  new  Ulysses  leaves  once  more 
Calypso  for  his  native  shore. 

Here  everything  is  controlled  by  the 
rhymes,  and  but  for  them  what  is  said 
here  must  have  been  said  quite  differ- 
ently. They  give  variety,  not  only  to 
the  metre,  but  also  to  the  three  sen- 
tences, all  so  short  and  so  much  alike 
in  structure  that  in  prose  or  rhymeless 
verse  they  would  sound  snappy  and 
monotonous.  But  in  this  rhymed 
stanza  how  simple  and  pointed  and 
concise  is  their  eloquence.  It  may 
seem  a  paradox,  but  it  is  a  certain  fact 
that  in  all  kinds  of  art,  as  practised 
by  masters,  elaborate  form  makes  for 
simplicity  of  expression,  and  thus  our 
simplest  poetry  is  nearly  all  in  rhyme. 
No  blank  verse,  not  even  the  dramatic 
blank  verse  of  Shakespeare,  is  ever 
simple  for  long;  and  experience  seems 
to  prove  that  simple  narrative  poetry 
must  be  rhymed  if  it  is  to  escape  dul- 
ness  and  monotony.  Homer's  sim- 
plicity always  becomes  dull  and  monot- 
onous when  he  is  translated  into  blank 
verse;  and  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that, 
if  he  had  been  an  Bnglish  poet,  he 
would,  like  Chaucer,  have  written  in 
rhyme.  Matthew  Arnold's  arguments 
against  a  rhymed  translation  of  Homer 
only  amount  to  this,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  find  rhymes  without  perverting 
the  sense.  That  may  or  may  not  be 
so;  but,  as  he  saw,  it  is  far  more  im- 
possible to  translate  Homer  into  blank 
verse  without  perverting  the  style  and 
with  it  the  quality  of  the  emotion.  It 
is  strange  that  he  should  have  rejected 
both  rhyme  and  blank  verse  for  a  me* 
dium  far  moce  impossible  than  either. 
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for  a  rbymeless  quantitative  verse  to 
which  oar  ears  and  our  language  are 
still  quite  unaccustomed.       Both 


accustomed  to  rhyme;  and  that .  fact 
Justifies  it  more  completely  than  any 
arguments. 
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By  "Olk  Luk-Oib. 


♦1 


. . .  What  good  can  be  expected  from  a 
man  who  knows  not  that  the  Com- 
mander of  an  army  should  keep  himself 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  battle  and 
combats  which  decide  nothing,  and  that 
if  occasion  should  oblige  him  to  take 
part,  he  ought  to  see  many  fall  before 
he  suffer  danger  to  approach  himself. — 
Poiybim  (Hamilton's  Translation). 

OHAPTBR    I. 

The  sinking  sun,  seen  through  tho 
overhanging  cloud  of  dust  and  smoke, 
quickly  lost  its  brilliancy,  became  cop- 
per-colored, and  finally  turned  into  a 
crimson  disc  before  becoming  obscured 
in  the  dust  which  hung  over  the  battle- 
field. From  the  light  which  still  re- 
mained in  the  sky  H  was  evident  that 
though  hidden  the  sun  had  not  yet  set. 

A  dirty  soldier  in  a  once  drab  uni- 
form stood  in  his  niche  of  a  sigzag 
trench.  Bringing  down  his  rifie,  with 
which  he  had  been  doing  some  fancy 
shooting,  in  order  to  press  in  a  fresh 
slip  of  cartridges,  he  noticed  that  the 
wood  casing  near  the  fore  end  was 
again  smouldering.  Without  troubling 
to  extract  the  cartridges  he  threw  the 
weapon  down,  and  stepping  to  one  side 
took  that  from  the  clutch  of  a  dead 
man  on  his  left  The  curious  tinkling 
sound  made  when  the  gun  fell  and 
when  he  moved  his  feet  was  due  to  the 
cartridge-cases  collected  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  for  fighting  had  been 
hard  and  continuous.  Without  delay, 
but  without  hurry,  he  adjusted  the 
sights  of  the  fresh  rifie,  saw  that  the 
magazine  was  charged,  and  again  leant 
forward,  his  right  cheek  against  the 
stock,  bis  left  temple  cosily  against  a 


lK)ulder.  No  separate  report  could  be 
distinguished  in  the  general  rattle 
along  the  trench,  yet  the  action  of  his 
hand  as  he  pressed  trigger  and  opened 
nnd  closed  bolt  showed  that  he  was 
once  more  busy:  he  continued  steadily 
firing.  Here  it  was  still  a  purely  fire 
action,  though  at  point-black  range; 
but  the  fixed  bayonets  and  their  condi- 
tion showed  that  these  men  did  not 
rely  entirely  on  "fire-affect." 

Just  as  the  sun  really  set  there  oc- 
curred one  of  those  lulls  which  some- 
times take  place  for  no  apparent  rea- 
son over  large  sections  of  a  prolonged 
battle.  Both  sides,  as  if  by  mutual 
consent  to  salute  the  departing  day, 
ceased  firing,  and  the  sudden  compara- 
tive silence  was  more  disturbing  than 
the  preceding  din.  It  was  but  a  brief 
hush.  Anxious  to  make  the  most  of 
the  remaining  daylight,  one  fired  here, 
another  there,  then  two  or  three,  then 
dozens,  until  the  noise  of  separate 
shots,  save  the  nearest,  was  again  lost. 

From  the  right,  close  by  the  trench 
in  which  the  drab  soldier  was  so  busy 
shooting,  there  rang  out  a  report,  that 
double  note  which  is  never  heard  from 

■ 

behind  a  firearm,  and  with  a  soft 
cough  the  man  subsided  in  a  heap  ou 
to  the  Jingling  cartridges  below.  His 
rifle,  supported  squarely  on  the  para- 
pet, remained  where  it  was. 

"Now  we've  got  it  in  the  neck 
again!"  philosophically  grunted  his 
neighbor— from  the  shape  of  the  niche 
in  which  the  dead  man  had  been  so 
snugly  ensconced  he  could  only  have 
been  hit  from  a  shot  fired  from  be- 
hind.   "Those  brutes  on  the  right  have 
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gone  too  soon  and  given  us  away,  and 
the  sergeant  bas  kept  us  here  too  long. 
Thought  he  would.  Pity  the  little  lieu- 
tenant is  dead!" 

He  was  wrong— the  "brutes"  on  the 
right  could  not  help  going.  They  had 
in  their  turn  been  "given  away"  by  the 
chain  of  circumstances. 

There  was  no  anger  in  his  voice,  but 
a  resigned  annoyance,  for  the  feelings 
of  these  men  had  become  dulled.  Des- 
perate fighting  mostly  ending  in  retire- 
ment leads  first  to  exasperation,  then 
to  uneasiness,  and  finally  to  dogged 
apathy,  if  not  to  soddenness.  These 
men  were  now  in  a  groovfe— the  groove 
of  duty:  they  fought  all  day,  killed  as 
many  of  the  enemy  as  they  could,  and 

then,  though  it  was  understood  to  )to 
an  advance,  nearly  always  retired  at 
night:  it  had  become  mechanical.  They 
had  ceased  to  wonder  when  it  would  be 
their  turn  to  attack:  in  fact,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  at  this  stage  to 
have  got  these  men  to  assume  the  of- 
fensive; they  had  by  now  acquired  the 
"retrogressive  habit." 

Several  reports  now  sounded  on  the 
right,  and  one  or  two  more  men  had 
fallen  by  the  time  that  the  sergeant  in 
command  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
back.  He  whistled.  The  remnants  of 
the  company  picked  up  their  belong- 
ings mechanically,  took  the  bandoliers 
and  the  bolts  from  the  rifles  of  the 
dead,  and  then  scrambled  away  among 
the  boulders,  the  long  grass,  and  the 
scrub,  up  the  hillside. 

Three  men  stayed  behind,  crouching 
in  the  deserted  trench,  which,  now 
empty,  looked  all  the  more  squalid  in 
its  litter  of  food,  scraps  of  paper,  and 
empty  cardboard  boxes.  Two  busied 
themselves  burying  some  things  like 
ration-tins  with  short  pieces  of  cord  at- 
tached under  little  mountains  of  the 
brass  cartridge-cases;  the  third  crawled 
along  to  the  end  till  he  came  to  the 
water-cans — one  was  still  full.  He  put 
out  his  hand,  then  paused:  he  was  an 


educated,  thoughtful  man.  Why  should 
he  spill  it?  They  had  been  on  the  ad- 
.vance,  fighting  as  they  came,  all  day, 
and  must  be  half  dead  from  thirst. 
They  had  no  trenches  ready  to  retire  to, 
no  water  placed  handy  for  them.  AH 
they  found  to  receive  them  was  aban- 
doned works  half-filled  with  expended 
cartridges,  expended  human  beings, 
and  possibly  a  live  grenade  or  two. 

Poor  devils!      Why  should ?      He 

heard  a  shout — "Ck)me  out,  you  fool; 
they're  lit!"  there  was  a  fizzing  noise. 
Habit  was  too  strong:  he  did  the  right 
thing,  and  kicked  over  the  can  before 
he  climbed  out  and  followed  the  oth- 
ers. He  had  barely  gone  a  hundred 
yards  before  the  fiashes  and  detona- 
tions of  the  exploding  grenades  over- 
took him.  But  the  oncoming  enemy 
had  been  caught  before,  and  this  time 
the  shower  of  stones  and  whistling  bail 
of  brass  cases  had  nothing  but  corpses 
upon  which  to  vent  its  spite.  A  few- 
moments  later  and  two  or  three  crouch- 
ing forms  stole  through  the  twilight 
and  crept  into  the  trench.    They  went 

straight  to  the  water-cans. 

Only  when  the  artificial  gloom  of 
the  smoke  and  dust  screen  had  been 
overcome  by  the  darkness  of  night  did 
the  hellish  noise  finally  abate.  Even 
then  the  hush  was  relative,  for  wild 
bursts  of  musketry  broke  out  in  differ- 
ent directions  as  attempts  were  made 
by  one  side  or  the  other  to  advance  un- 
der cover  of  darkness,  or  when  bodies 
of  men,  unnerved  by  days  of  continual 
strain,  start  in  uncontrollable  panic  to 
shoot  at  nothing.  The  closeness  of  the 
two  forces  in  some  places  was  marked 
by  the  hoarse  shouts  of  hand-to-hand 
combat  and  the  detonations  of  gren- 
ades. Only  now  and  then  a  gun  was 
heard.  At  some  distance  from  the  fir- 
ing lines  the  intermittent  reports  and 
explosions  were  all  that  could  be  dis- 
tinguished, but  from  closer  the  thud  of 
picks  was  audible — the  metallic  Jar  of 
their  steel  points  ringing  out  against 
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flints,  and  the  hoarse  rasp  of  shovels. 
More  prosaic  work  perhaps  than  much 
of  that  which  had  gone  on  before  that 
day;  but,  to  judge  from  the  way  in 
which  weary  men  were  digging  after 
a  long  day*s  fighting,  and  from  the  fact 
that  in  some  places  where  the  soil  was 
hard  or  the  fire  too  hot  they  were  using 
corpses  as  a  parapet,  it  was  not  less 
urgent. 

As  soon  as  the  light  faded  altogether 
from   the  sky,   the  yellow   flames   of 

different  conflagrationB  glowed  more 
crimson,  and  the  great  white  eyes  of 
the  searchlights  shone  forth,  their  wan- 
dering beams  lighting  up  now  this', 
now  that  horror.  Here  and  there  in 
that  wilderness  of  dead  bodies— the 
dreadful  *'No-Man's-Land"  between  the 
opposing  lines— deserted  guns  showed 
up  singly  or  in  groups,  glistening  in 
the  foil  glare  of  the  beam  or  silhou- 
etted in  black  against  a  ray  behind. 
These  guns  were  not  "abandoned"— 
the  enemy's  fire  had  stripped  them  of 
life  as  a  flame  strips  a  feather. 
There  they  remained  inert  and  neu- 
tral, anybody's  or  nobody's  property, 
the  Jumbled  mass  of  dead  around  them 
sliowing  what  a  magnetic  inducement 
guns  still  offer  for  •  self-sacrifice,  in 
spite  of  the  fiict  that  for  artillery  to 
lose  guns  is  no  longer  necessarily  con- 
sidered the  worst  disgrace.  Not  far 
from  the  deserted  zigzag  trench  stood 
two  such  batteries. 

In  proportion  as  the  crash  of  fire- 
arms died  away  the  less  noisy  but  far 
more  awful  sound  of  a  battlefield  could 
be  heard  rising  in  a  wail  from  all  sides, 
especially  from  the  space  between  the 
lines.  All  through  that  summer  night 
the  searchlights  glared  on  this  scene  of 
human  woe:  all  through  that  summer 
night  tired  and  overwrought  human 
beings  dodged,  dug,  shot,  stabbed,  and 
died  or  fell  asleep  where  they  hap- 
pened to  be. 

Except  in  details  this  little  scene  of 
retirement  was   the  replica  of  many 


others  taking  place  among  the  low  hills 
to  right  and  left.  All  day  the  fight  had 
swayed  backwards  and  forwards  with 
varying  success,  and  now,  not  far  off, 
the  enemy,  pressing  forward  a  counter- 
stroke,  had,  after  immense  efforts, 
broken  through,  thus  forcing  the  line 
on  each  side  of  them  to  curl  back  in 
self-defence.  The  troops  were  not 
fighting  upon  fresh  ground,  for  it  was 
a  bare  two  days  since  they  had  ad- 
vanced, and  now  in  their  retirement 
they  were  using  their  old  trenches. 

It  was  the  close  of  a  July  day,  and 
this  was  part  of  the  central  section  of 
the  battle  which  extended  for  thirty 
odd  miles — ^the  central  section  of  the 
great  attack  which  had  lasted  nearly 
a  week,  and  to  the  minds  of  all  the  sol- 
diers and  many  of  the  officers  in  the 
section  had  failed  miserably.  It  had 
now  degenerated  from  attack  into  de* 
fence,  for  during  the  last  two  days  the 
movement  had  been  retrograde  and  not 
at  all  what  they  had  expected.  To-day 
had  been  the  culmination;  they  had 
gradually  been  forced  back  almost  to 
their  starting-point,  and  it  seemed  that 
the  entire  enemy's  army  had  been  con- 
centrated against  them,  that  some  one 
had  blundered,  and  that  they  were  to 
be  left  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
attack.  All  their  efforts  had  been  fu- 
tile, the  appalling  slaughter  without  re- 
sult— the  enemy  were  still  pressing  on 
harder.  This  much  every  man  could 
see  for  himself,  and  it  was  under  the 
circumstances  natural  that  those  quite 
ignorant  of  what  was  happening  else- 
where should  imagine  that  the  whole 
army  was  beaten. 

To  the  battery  commander  now  lying 
wounded  under  an  upturned  wagon 
Just  on  that  knoll,  it  seemed  the  end  of 
all  things.  He  had  lost  nearly  all  his 
men,  all  his  horses,  and  there— Just 
over  there— deserted  save  by  corpses, 
were  his  guns.  He  could  see  them: 
no,  he  was  no  longer  able  to,  for 
though   he  knew  it  not  the   mist  of 
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death  wae  before  his  eyes.      For  him 
the  immediate  surroundinflrs  were  too 
strong:  it  seemed  thie  end  of  the  bat- 
lie.      The  fighting  of  miles,  his  own 
personal  hurt,  were  swallowed  up  in 
the  sense  of  immediate,  overwhelming 
disaster.      Though  an  educated,  scien- 
tific, broad-minded  soldier,  he  died  un- 
der the  bitter  sense  of  a  great  defeat 
His  comrade  in  misfortune,  unwounded, 
perhaps  felt  the  d^bdcle  even  more.  The 
infantry  brigadier,  now  resting  in  the 
same  ravine  as  his  men,  was  suffering 
similar  mental  agony.    Of  his  splendid 
eighth  brigade  of  strong  battalions,  the 
best    in    the    army— nearly    at    full 
strength    that    morning,— he   had    left 
now  after  that  fatal  counter-attack  one 
battalion  and  scHue  remnants.      Bven 
the  divisional  commander,  a  little  far- 
ther away,  at  the  end  of  a  telephone 
wire,   was   puzzled   and   at  last   per- 
turbed.     He  realized  that  his  was  only 
a  holding  attack,  and^that  his  business 
was  to  occupy  and  to  keep  back  the 
enemy  whilst  some  one  else  struck.  He 
had  been  holding  for  days,  but  was 
now  no   longer  k^ping    them    back. 
He  knew  full  well  that  the  battle  would 
be  decided  miles  away,  and  that  relief 
would    come    from    elsewhere  —  but 
when?    When? 

CHAPTER  II. 
At  one  comer  of  a  lawn  two  men 
stood  under  a  trellis-arch  covered  with 
a  crimson  rambler.  One  was  tall  and 
elderly,  with  a  slight  stoop;  the  other, 
of  middle-age,  had  an  alert  appearance, 
accentuated  by  the  shortness  of  a  tooth- 
brush moustache.  Both  were  In  offi- 
cer's drab  service  dress;  but  though  in 
uniform  the  taller  of  the  two  wore 
islung  across  his  back— not  a  haversack, 
binoculars,  revolver,  or  any  martial 
trappings,  but  an  ordinary  fishing- 
creel.  On  the  ground  at  his  feet  lay 
something  in  a  case  which  looked  sus- 
piciously like  a  rod  and  landing-net 
While  he  conversed  he  filpped  slowly 


•through  the  pages  of  a  fat  pocket-book. 
As  the  two  stood  there  talking,  the 
whole  Betting  was  suggestiTe  of  tlie 
happy  opening  scene  of  a  play.  The 
stagey  effect  of  the  two  figures  in  the 
sunlit  garden  was  heightened  by  the 

extreme  neatness  of  the  uniforms— 
seemingly  brand  new  except  for  the 
faded  emerald  green  of  the  gorget 
patches.  The  cheery  tone  of  the  con- 
versation also  sounded  forced  and  not 
in  accordance  with  the  anxious  faces. 

The  scene  was  real  enough,  the  oc- 
casion intensely  so;  but  the  two  officers 
were,  to  a  certain  extent,  acting.  They 
had  to,  in  order  to  keep  going. 

''Wireless  still  working  all  right?  No 
interference?"  finally  said  the  elder. 
His  tone  was  almost  querulous,  and  he 
stUl  fidgeted  with  his  pocket-book. 

"Quite,  sir,"  replied  the  Junior 
shortly,  for  the  hundredth  time,  his 
brusquerie  a  great  contrast  to  the 
other's  slightly  peevish  tone.  He  was 
a  specimen  of  the  type  of  officer  who  is 
apt  to  confuse  curtness  and  smartness; 
moreover,  he  had  this  day  been  much 
badgered  by  his  superior.  In  spite  also 
of  his  evident  efforts  to  maintain  the 
ideal  demeanor  of  the  perfect  staff-of- 
ficer, he  was  unable  to  entirely  restrain 
his  surprise  at  the  fishing  get-up. 

"Well,  let  me  know  at  once  when 
they  are  ready  to  open  the  ball.  You 
know  where  I  am  to  be  found?" 

"In  your  office,  sir."  With  that  the 
man  with  the  tooth-brush  moustache 
clicked  his  heels  exaggeratedly,  saluted 
and  turned  to  go.  But,  his  eyes  still 
fixed  on  the  other's  equipment^he  awk- 
wardly  hit  the  trellis  with  his  hand 
and  brought  down  a  shower  of  the 
crimson  petals  all  over  his  senior. 
Greatly  mortified  at  his  clumsiness  he 
was  about  to  apologize,  when  the  Gen- 
eral—he was  a  general— who  had  no- 
ticed and  enjoyed  the  cause  of  his  pre- 
cise staff-officer's  discomfiture,  re* 
marked  kindly — 

'Crowned  with  roses!    An  omen,  I 
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liope.  Thai  comes  of  uot  keeping  your 
eyes  in  the  boat  Yes," — ^be  held  out 
rod  and*  book  and  looked  down  at  bim- 
self,— **I  am  going  fisbing.  I  found 
these  lying  up  in  the  bouse,  no  doubt 
left  on  purpose  by  tbe  worthy  owner, 
and  it's  a  pity  to  waste  them.  I  am 
going  to  take  a  rest  from  the  oOice — 
a  rest-cure  for  us  all,  eb?  Ton  will 
find  me  by  the  fallen  log  near  tbe  bend, 
over  there,'*— he  pointed  down  tbe  gar- 
den,—"let  me  know  of  any  develop- 
ments at  once.  By  tbe  way,  what  do 
you  think  of  this  for  to-day?*'  and  be 
gently  pulled  out  of  bis  book  something 
which  glistened  in  tbe  sun  and  curled 
itself  loTtakgly  round  bis  finger.  It 
looked  like  a  yiolin-strlng  with  a 
feather  on  tbe  end  of  it  He  gassed  up 
at  the  sky.    **Too  sunny,  d'ye  think?" 

"Don't  ask  me,  sir,"  was  tbe  reply, 
"I'm  no  fisherman." 

The  General  did  not  answer:  be  stood 
quite  still,  apparently  absorbed  in  bis 
little  book  and  the  specimen  be  bad  ex- 
tracted. He  stayed  thus  for  some 
minutes,  staring  at  bis  band  and  tbe 
gaudy  little  bundle  of  feather  and  silk 
In  it,  but  he  did  not  see  them;  bis  gaze 
was  focussed  far  away,  and  bis  face 
wrinkled  In  thought  A  petal  fell  on 
to  the  book  and  broke  tbe  spell. 
Starting,  he  said  hastily,  as  if  to  ex- 
cuse his  momentary  lapse,  "Tes,  I  must 
have  a  try  for  that  monster."  Tbe  ef- 
fect of  tbe  speech,  however,  was  loHt. 
for  tbe  other,  with  mingled  feelings  of 
relief  and  wonder,  bad  noiselessly 
walked  away  over  the  grass  and  van- 
ished within  the  house.  He  was 
alone. 

A  kindly-looking  man,  be  had  a 
thoughtful  face  and  a  gentle  manner 
which  were  at  any  rate  in  great  mat- 
ten  Hither  misleading,  for  it  was  bis 
fixed  principle  of  life  to  endeavor  to  act 
on  reason  and  not  on  impulse.  This 
theory  of  action  was  based  on  an  acute 
tense  of  proportion.  Indeed,  so  fre- 
quently did  he  preach  the  importance  of 


prof)oition  in  war,  that  he  was  com- 
monly known  amongst  his  personal 
staff  as  **01d  Rule  of  Three." 

Taking  off  his  cap  he  careful^ 
hooked  the  fly  into  the  soft  green  band 
above  the  peak.  Then  he  picked  up 
bis  rod  and  net  and  strode  almost 
Jauntily  down  the  sl<H;>ing  lawn,  hift 
feet  rustling  through  the  swathes  of 
cut  grass  lying  about  It  was  possibly 
owing  to  the  drag  of  the  grass  on  bif 
feet — he  did  not  look  a  robust  man, — 
but  by  the  time  he  had  reached  a  p<^nt 
out  of  sight  of  the  house  there  was  no 
spring  in  his  listless  steps. 

It  was  afternoon  of  that  same  day  io 
July,  and  tbe  garden  was  looking  it9 
best.  The  shadow  of  the  great  cedar 
on  the  lawn  bad  almost  reached  tbe 
flower-border  near  tbe  house  where  the 
stocks  glowed  in  the  sunlight,  filling 
the  air  with  warm  scent  From  the 
bouse,  itself  ablaze  with  purple  clema- 
tis and  climbing  roses,  the  garden 
sloiped  down  towards  the  trees  at  the 
end  of  tbe  lawn,  and  through  the  tree? 
could  be  seen  the  sparkle  of  a  river 
and  the  shimmeping  water  meadows  be- 
yond. Between  borders  of  aspen  and 
alder  flowed  tbe  stream,  its  calm  sur- 
face only  broken  here  and  there  by  the 
rings  of  a  lazily  rising  fish  or  by  tbe 
silvery  wake  left  by  some  water-vole 
swimming  across.  Tbe  meadows  on 
the  far  side  and  the  gentle  hillside  <^ 
posite  were  bathed  in  sunlight,  and  the 
distant  cawing  of  rooks  was  the  only 
sound  to  disturb  tbe  afternoon  quiet 
which  lay  "softer  than  sleep"  over  tbe 
landscape. 

Tbe  General  passed  through  the  dap- 
pled shadows  under  the  trees,  and  wan- 
dered for  a  short  distance  up-stream 
until  he  came  to  a  little  clearing  in  the 
shade,  where  he  sat  down  on  a  rotting 
log.  Impressed,  perhaps,  by  the  peace 
of  ttie  scene,  he  sat  quite  stilL  So  mo- 
tionless was  he  that  presently  a  brood 
of  young  dabchicks  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery began  to  peep  out  from  among 
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the  broad-leaved  weeds  near  Uis  feet. 

...» 

He  did  not  notice  them.      His  thoughts 

...      •  - . 

had  again  wandered  far  away.  His 
anxious  face  showed  that  they  were  not 
pleasant. 

Suddenly  from  the  dark  P90I  be- 
neath the  knotted  roots  o^  the  hawthorn 
opi>osite,  where  the  cloud  of  midges 
was  dancing,  there  was  a  ioud  liquid 
**plop.''  He  started.  Wh.en  he  looked 
up  he  was  too  late  to.  see  anything  ex- 
cept  a  swirl  and  some  quickly  spread- 
ing rings  on  the  water,  but  his  apathy 
disappeared.  In  one  minute  his  rod 
was  out  and  fixed  up;  in  two  the  fly 
was  off  his  cap,  and  his  reel  was  purr- 
ing in  little  shrieks  as  he  hauled  out 
line  in  great  jerks;  in  three  he  was 
crouching  well  back  behind  an  osier, 
watching  his  fly  spin  round  ^in  an  eddy 
us  it  meandered  down-stream.  l!'he 
light  on  the  hill  grew  more  rosy,  the 
shadows  deepened  and  crept  across  the 
water,'  and  yet  he  fished  on — now  with- 
out hat  or  coat.  The  fits  of  absence 
of  mind  or  of  depression  to  which  he 
had  seemed  to  be  a  prey  hud  quite 
vanished* 

Who  would  have  guessed  th$it  this 
man  crouching  there  in  the  gloaming 
was  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  a  large 
army,  at  that  moment  engaged  in  one 
of  the  greatest  battles  of  history?  In- 
deed, the  battle  was  now  well  past  the 
opening  gambit,  was  nearing  its  final 
phase,  and  yet  the  man  responsible  for 
one  side  was  calmly  fishing;  not  only 
dshing,  but  evidently  miles  away  from 
the  front  In  no  way  did  the  fragrant 
garden  or  the  little  stream  show  the 
trail  of  war. 

An  untrained,  observer  would  proba- 
bly have  been  moved  to  indignation 
that  such  a  thing  should  be  possible; 
that  while  the  fate  of  his  army  hung 
upon  his  actions,  upon  his  decisions,  the 
commander  should  be  engaged  in  sport; 
that  while  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
flighting  and  meeting  death  in  its  most 
violent  form,  or  toiling  under  the  most 


awful    strain — that    of    warfare, — the 
leader  should,  with  a  chosen  few,  ap- 
parently shirk  the  dangers  and  hard- 
ships and  enjoy  a  secure  but  ignoble 
ease.      Surely  of  all  human  enterprises 
a  battle  most  needed  the  presence  of 
the  guiding  brain  on  the  spot      Even 
the  most  luxurious  of  the  successful 
commanders  of  history,  however  great 
the  barbaric  splendor  of  their  pomp  and 
state,  led  their  own  troops  in  the  com- 
bat and  showed  no  lack  of  personal 
bravery.      If  a  Socialist,  the  observer 
would  only  have  seen  in  this  picture 
another  illustration  of  the  shameful  dif- 
ference between  the  circumstances  of 
the  Classes.     Here  was  the  aristocratic 
officer  amusing  himself  In  comfort  and 
safety,  whilst  the  private  soldier  was 
being  made  food  for  powder!      It  was 
Hurely  the  climax  of  that  worship  of 
Sport  which  was  eating  its  way  into 
the  hearts  of  so  many  nations.    For  a 
general  to  be  so  engaged  at  such   a 
crisis    was   an   outrage:   it   suggested 
Nero.    Possibly  the  final  verdict  would 
have  been  that  this  was  only  one  more 
**sign  of  the  times,"  an  especially  glar- 
ing example  of  the  growing  deteriora- 
tion of  the  race  and  of  the  decline  of 
the  Military   Spirit  amongst  civilised 
nations.     The  verdict  would  have  been 
incorrect,  for  this  curious   scene  was 
not  due  to  the  growing  Impotence  of 
any  national  fibre,  nor  was  It  due  to 
the  irresponsible  vagaries  of  an  individ- 
ual degenerate.       It  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  advisers  of  the  nation  had 
some  acquaintance  with  modem  war 
and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  limita- 
tions of  human  nature.      The  absence 
of  the   Commander-in-Chief  from   the 
front,  his  presence  at  such  a  spot,  the 
very    detachment    of    his    occupation, 
were  part  and  parcel  of  a  deliberate 
policy,  worked  out  by  the  same  calcu- 
lating brains  that  had  worked  out  the 
national  strategy. 

Those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
army,  perhaps  the  finest  instrument  of 
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destruction  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen,  were  well  aware  that  it  was  au 
instrament,  and  not,  as  it  has  so  often 
l>een  miscalled,  a  war  machine:  that 
HD  organization,  from  top  to  bottom  of 
which  atlowance  has  continually  to  be 
made  for  the  weaknesses  of  human  na- 
ture, resembles  a  machine  less  than 
most  things.  Consequently  the  mate- 
rial and  psychological  aspects  of  the 
art  of  war  and  the  action  and  reaction 
of  the  one  npon  the  other  were  fully 
recognized.  From  bugler  to  generalis- 
simo, for  eveiy  human  being  liable  to 
sitress,  eyery  effort  was  made  to  miti- 
mte  the  results  of  such  stress.  ThiH 
principle  was  carried  out  consistently 
all  through  the  army,  but  reached  its 
greatest  development  in  reference  to 
the  commander.  In  value  he  did  not 
represent  an  individual:  he  represented 
an  army  corps,  two  army,  corps — who 
iH>uld  estimate  his  value?  If  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place,  his  brain,  his 
<-faaracter,  his  influence  were  the  great- 
est asset  of  the  nation.  It  was  recog- 
nized as  essential  that  the  commander 
should  be  in  the  best  physical  condi- 
tion, and  it  was  no  part  of  the  scheme 
that  he  should  share  the  hardships  of 
the  troops,  or  any  hardsliips.  Even  at 
the  risk  of  the  sneers  of  the  thoughtless 
and  ignorant,  even  against  his  natural 
tendencies,  he  was  to  be  preserved 
from  every  avoidable  danger  which 
might  lead  to  his  loss,  and  from  every 
physical  discomfort  or  exposure  which 
might  injure  his  health  and  so  affect 
his  Judgment 

It  was  recognized  that  the  days  when 
any  one  man  could  keep  a  grasp  of  the 
progress  of  tiie  whole  of  a  battle  by 
means  of  personal  observation  had 
8one,  for  modem  fights  may  cover 
scores  of  miles,  and  no  one  man  upon 
the  scene  coold  hope  to  obtain  more 
than  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  in- 
formation by  the  employment  of  his 
own  powers  of  observation.  Even  if 
at  the  front,  he  would  be  dependent  for 


any  comprehensive  view  of  events 
upon  intelligence  conveyed  from  other 
portions  of  the  field.  Indeed,  the  closer 
to  the  front  the  less  in  amount  would 
he  see,  though  what  did  come  within 
his  view  might  be  very  clear.  Proba- 
bly far  too  clear,  for  however  well 
trained,  however  experienced  a  general 
he  does  not  fight  great  actions  every 
day,  and  would  be  liable,  to  the  detri- 
ment perhaps  of  the  main  issue,  to  be 
influenced  unduly  by  the  near  proxim- 
ity of  really  minor  events  of  which  he 
happened  to  be  an  eyewitness.  Indeed, 
were  there  not  cases  recorded  when 
commanders,  who  should  have  been 
thinking  in  scores  of  thousands,  had  al- 
lowed their  Judgment  to  be  warped  by 
events  concerning  mere  hundreds  or 
dozens,  but  which  were  witnessed  from 
too  close?  Better,  therefore,  that  the 
commander  should  receive  all  his 
information  and  be  placed  in  a  position 
where  he  could  reduce  it  to  a  common 
denominator  and  weigh  the  whole,  un- 
influenced by  a  personal  knowledge  of 
any  separate  portion  of  it  It  was  a 
question  of  mental  optics:  for  the  larger 
picture  was  required  the  longer  focus. 
Isolation  from  sight  did  not  mean  isola- 
tion from  immediate  information,  and 
it  could  be  better  acted  on  if  received 
in  an  undisturbed  place. 

These  considerations  were  thought  to 
outweigh  the  objection  against  them 
that  men  will  fight  better  for  a  general 
whom  they  can  see,  a  close  leader, 
than  for  one  who  remains  aloof,  safe  in 
the  rear,  a  vague  personality.  It  was 
argued  that  the  actual  presence  of  the 
commander  had  not  its  former  well 
proved  moral  value,  for  he  could  at 
best  be  only  in  one  small  section, 
where  his  presence  might  be  known  to 
a  few:  that  the  men  of  huge  conscript 
armies  had  not  that  personal  affection 
f<M-  the  chief .  which  used  to  be 
the  case,  and  that  his  presence  or  ab- 
sence would  not  infiuence  them  to  the 
same  extent  even  if  they  knew  of  it 
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which  woald  be  unlikely:  provided  that 
their  chief  organized  victories,  the  men 
would  worship  him  whether  they  saw 
him  or  not  There  was  indeed  one  ob- 
jection to  this  theory  of  the  detachment 
of  the  thinking  brain  from  the  actual 
combat  When  this  brain  was  linked 
to  a  highly  strung  temperament,  it 
might  be  more  disturbed  by  the  pic- 
tures evoked  by  the  imagination  than 
by  anything  that  could  be  actually  seen. 

It  was  partially  so  in  this  case.  The 
man  fishing  was  fully  in  agreement 
with  these  principles,  but  did  not  find 
them  easy  to  carry  into  execution.  To 
keep  away  from  the  front  in  itself 
needed  a  continuous  strain.  It  needed 
far  more  moral  courage  than  to  lead 
the  troops,  for  it  was  certain  to  be  mis- 
understood of  many.  Though  he  real- 
ized that  a  large  part  of  his  duty  lay 
in  maintaining  himself  fit  and  calm, 
and  though  he  was  trying  loyally  to 
keep  his  mind  detached  for  the  big 
questions,  it  was  an  effort  both  for  him 
and  his  staff — hence  the  false  note  no- 
ticeable in  the  interview  in  the  garden, 
and  his  strange  reveries  when  alone. 
Even  he,  with  his  trained  mind  and 
experience,  almost  a  faddist  in  his  sense 
of  proportion,  could  not  keep  his 
thoughts  from  the  struggle  being 
waged  miles  away.  Everything  was 
arranged,  and  his  time  for  action  would 
not  come  till  the  great  enveloping, 
flanking  attack  now  behind  the  enemy 
made  itself  felt,  and  yet  he  was  worry- 
ing in  spite  of  himself.  He  was  con- 
scious of  beginning  to  interfere  and  to 
fuss  his  subordinates  in  their  work,  he 
was  equally  conscious  of  the  fatal  re- 
sults of  such  a  course.  Hence  the  bor- 
rowing of  the  fishing-tackle. 

Though  an  ardent  fisherman,  it  was 
not  until  the  big  trout  rose  that  he  ob- 
tained the  mental  distraction  he 
sought.  Then  all  thoughts  of  war,  bat- 
tle, fianking  attack,  and  possibilities 
left  him  in  a  flash,  and  his  mind  rested 
while  he  pitted  his  skill  against  the 


cunning  of  the  flsh — an  old  Teterai^ 
himself.  His  present  duty  was  to  keep^ 
his  own  mind  clear,  and  not  cloud  the- 
mind  of  his  subordinates.  He  was* 
trying  to  do  it. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Meanwhile  the  map-room  on  the 
ground-floor  at  the  side  of  the  house 
facing  the  trees  was  already  growing 
dark,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  its  oc- 
cupants. There  were  four  officers 
working  in  this  room,  also  costless  and 
absorbed,  though  not  quite  so  pleas- 
antly occupied  as  their  Greneral,  whip- 
ping the  stream  down  below.  Two* 
of  them  were  standing  up,  reading 
aloud  at  intervals  from  pieces  of  paper, 
and  two  were  sprawling  on  all-fours 
over  a  map  laid  out  on  the  floor.  Oc- 
casionally a  non-commissioned  officer 
brought  in  a  fresh  budget  of  papers. 
The  map,  too  large  to  be  hung  up,  was 
mounted  on  linoleum  or  some  similar 
material  which  held  the  pins  of  the 
colored  flags  with  which  it  was 
studded.  According  to  the  intelligence 
read  out,  the  two  men  on  the  floor 
moved  the  flags  or  stuck  in  fresh  ones. 
Their  attitude  was  somewhat  undigni- 
fied for  the  brain  of  an  army.  It 
needed  no  glance  at  the  green  patches 
on  the  coats  hung  over  the  pictures  ta 
show  that  these  four  were  officers  of 
the  Great  General  Staff,  for  they  ad- 
dressed each  other  by  their  Christian 
names  or  more  often  as  "Old  boy,"  a 
sign  in  all  civilized  armies  of  the  free- 
masonry and  co-ordination  of  thought 
acquired  by  young  staff-officers  who 
have  been  contemporaries  at  the  war 
schools.  They  were  all  Juniors  and, 
in  a  military  sense,  were  now  only 
"devilling." 

The  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  not 
only  warm,  it  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
electrically  charged.  There  was  little 
conversation,  much  grunting,  and  many 
a  muttered  oath  from  the  crawlers. 
The  only  man  who  talked  was  a  stout 
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fellow  whose  garments  were  strained 
almost  to  the  limit  of  elasticity  if  not 
to  txreaking-point,  by  his  position.  As 
he  stretched  to  place  a  flag  and  then 
croQched  back  to  the  edge  of  the  map, 
his  fleshy  neck  was  forced  against  his 
collar  and  bulged  out  in  a  roll  from 
which  the  short  hair  stood  out  like 
bristles  from  a  brush.  He  was  cer- 
tainly stout,  but,  far  from  being  chol- 
eric, aiipeared  the  most  cheerful  of  the 
party.     At  last  he  looked  up. 

"All  d<mer' 

**Ye0,  for  a  bit,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
man  who  had  been  reading  out  to  him, 
so  be  at  once  heaved  himself  up  with 
surprising  agility,  and,  adjusting  his 
collar,  mopped  his  forehead  with  a  ban- 
dana handkerchief  of  exotic  hues. 

**I  say,  old  boy,  it's  getting  beastly 
dark.  What  about  a  light  ehr*  He 
looked  up  at  the  swinging  (^-lamp  in 
tiie  centre  of  the  ceiling. 

**Toa  are  always  wanting  some- 
thing,** snapped  the  sour-faced  man 
near  the  door.  "It's  barely  dark  yet. 
Orderly!" 

A  seedier  appeared,  and  the  lamp  was 
lighted  with  some  difllculty  owing  to 
tbe  position  of  the  map.  The  light 
showed  up  the  faces  of  the  party  all 
shining  with  heat,  and  all,  except  the 
fat  man's,  worried  in  expression.  His 
was  round,  and,  though  now  congested 
from  unwonted  exertion,  was  eminently 

good-humored.  He  looked  the  type  of 
p^voa  who  proposes  "The  Ladies" 
and  always  shouts  **One  cheer  more/* 
on  principle. 
*1Phew,"  he  whistied;  "it's  hot!" 
Unabashed  by  the  absolute  lack  of  re- 
qMmse  he  continued:  "Thank  God,  it's 
nearly  over!  I  say,  what  would  you 
fellows  say  if  you  heard  the  tinkle  of 
ice  against  glass  coming  along  the  pas- 
sage now,  and  if  the  orderly  appeared 
with  a  tray  full  of  long  tumblers,  big 
greoi  beakers  of  Bohemian  glass  full 
to  the  l»1m  of  hock  cup  with  the  bub- 
bles rocketing  up  and  clinging  round 


the  ice  and  cucumber  and  winking  at 
you?  Eh?"  He  made  a  guzsling  and 
indescribably  vulgar  sound  with  his 
lips,  indicative  of  lusciousness. 

"Why  the  Bohemian  glass?  Why 
hock  cup?  Give  me  beer,  beer  in  a 
mug  or  a  bucket,  and  a  child  could  play 
with  me." 

"Ck>nfound  it!  Shut  up  both  of  you!" 
said  a  third  in  exasperation.  "How  the 
devil  can  we  do  this  if  you  will  talk? 
Thank  Heaven  here  Is  some  more  stuff 
coming.  That  will  keep  you  bui^  for 
a  bit"  As  he  spoke  a  fresh  budget  of 
papers  was  brought  in.  The  fat  man 
turned  to  his  former  reader — 

"Your  turn  to  squirm,  I  think,  old 
boy.  Down  you  go  and  this  hero  will 
intone  for  a  bit  Interesting  work  tliis: 
we  are  certainly  In  the  know,  and 
should  certainly  be  able  to  look  at 
things  dispassionately  enough:  but  it 
is  hardly  responsible.  We  might  as 
well  be  licking  stamps  or " 

"Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake  keep  quiet," 
repeated  the  same  officer  as  before. 

"All  right,  all  right  It's  lucky  some 
of  us  can  put  a  cheerful  face  on  mat- 
ters. What's  the  good  of  looking  like 
a  lot  of  mutes,  even  if  it  is  to  be  our 
own  funeral?  Besides  me,  the  only 
philosophic  man  In  this  army  is  old 
Rule  of  Three  himself,  with  his  eternal 
cry  of  'Proportion,  gentlemen,  propor- 
tion!'—God  bless  him!" 

"He's  been  ratty  enough  the  last  few 
hours.  I  don't  know  what's  come  over 
him,"  one  growled  without  looking  up. 
"He's  been  fussing  and  worriting  like 
any  other  man." 

"Yes,  he  has,"  was  the  reply.  "But 
it's  only  been  while  he  has  been  wait- 
ing, with  nothing  to  do,  for  tbe  moment 
of  the  general  advance.  Anyway, 
thank  Heaven  he's  let  us  alone  this 
sweaty  afternoon.  I  wonder  what  he's 
been  after." 

There  was  no  reply,  and  the  work 
continued  with  intervals  of  waiting  for 
messages  and  occasional  Interludes  of 
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j^rumbling,  for  even  in  this  sheltered 
spot  there  were  drawbacks.  Perhaps 
a  hand  was  placed  on  the  point  of  a 
flag-pin,  or  perhaps  one  of  the  candles 
stuck  in  bottles  all  round  the  edge  of 
the  floor — ^In  order  to  obviate  the  heavy 
shadow  cast  by  the  crawling  men's 
bodies — was  kicked  over  by  a  careless 
heeL 

The  stout  officer  went  on  reading 
items  of  news  in  a  steady  voice,  while 
his  companion  either  made  some  alter- 
ation or  did  not,  according  to  the  In- 
formation received. 

''Two  batteries  of  the  25th  Artillery 
Brigade  and  three  battalions  of  the — 
something  Brigade — ^I  can't  read  the 
number, — I  do  wish  they'd  write  their 
numbers  instead  of  putting  figures,"  he 
continued  in  a  monotone. 

"Well?"  said  the  flagger. 

"It  may  be  a  three  or  It  may  be  a 
five;  I  can't  tell  which,"  was  the  casual 
reply. 

"Yes;  but  what  i«  it?  What  has  hap- 
pened?" 

"Practically  wiped  out,"  in  a  calm 
voice. 

"Where?" 

"By  the  bridge — ^there,  square  F  17, — 
by  your  hand,  yes,  that's  it" 

The  fiagger  carefully  examined  his 
flags.  "It  can't  be  the  third  or  the 
fifth:  they  are  miles  away.  Is  the 
place  correct?" 

"Yes;  there's  no  mistake  there — 
*8outh  of  bridge,'  it  says." 

"Then  it  must  be  the  twenty-first,  or 
the  fifteenth,  or — hold  on — what's  this? 
—the  eighth  brigade?  The  eighth  is 
closest  to  the  bridge;  yes,  of  coarse  it 
must  be  the  eighth, — ^an  eight  and  a 
a  three— 
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'My  God!"  was  the  startling  Inter- 
ruption from  the  reader. 

All  those  in  the  room  looked  up;  but 
they  were  so  accustomed  to  the  speak- 
er's garrulity  that  they  made  no  re- 
mark. His  tone  and  his  expression, 
however,  quite  spoilt  the  rdle  of  philoso- 


pher which  he  had  claimed;  his  mouth 
was  gaping,  and  he  was  feeling  his  col- 
lar nervously. 

The  flagger  waited  some  time  si- 
lently: he  wanted  facts.  He  finally 
said,  "Well,  let's  have  it" 

"Old  boy,  it's  awful!" 

"Yes,  of  course  it  is;  but  it  is  no  more 
awful  than  crowds  of  other  messages 
that  we  have  been  getting.  After  all, 
what  are  two  batteries  and  three  bat- 
talions? Look  at  this!" — he  pointed  to 
a  large  mass  of  their  own  fiags  well 
round  behind  one  fiank  of  the  enemy's 
position.  "They  must  just  be  begin- 
ning to  feel  it  now.  They're  beginning 
to  feel  something  nibbling  at  them  be- 
hind, as  it  were." 

"Yes,  yes,  that's  all  right  enough; 
but  this  news  is  awful.  Man — ^my 
regiment — ^that  brigade — my  own  bat- 
talion!" 

There  was  a  chorus  of  sympathetic 
noises,  varying  from  "ah!"  to  "poor  old 
boy,"  and  mere  whistling. 

"But  your  battalion  may  be  the  one 
which  escaped." 

"Not  a  chance  of  it  You  don't  know 
my  battalion,  or  the  old  Ck>lonel.  He 
always  was  a  perfect  devil  to  be  in 
the  thick  of  things,  and  he  will  have 
been  in  the  thick  of  this.  Poor  old 
chap! — ^poor  fellows!  And  I  here  all 
the  time!  It's  awfal!"  He  blew  his 
nose  hard  several  times.  The  flagger 
did  nothing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  tie 
was  waiting  in  sympathetic  silence  for 
the  other  to  complete  the  message.  He 
felt  for  him;  indeed  he  himself  might  be 
the  next  to  hear  that  the  unit  in  which 
he  had,  in  a  military  sense,  been  bom 
and  bred  had  been  destroyed. 

"Well,  man!  why  the  deuce  don*t 
you  move  the  flags?"  said  the  late  phi- 
losopher. 

"I  am  waiting  for  more.  There  is 
no  reason  to  move  anything  for  that*' 

"No  reason!  €k>od  Ood!  what  more 
do  you  want?  Two  whole  batteries! 
Three  whole  battalions!     My  batt " 
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The  thick  stuttering  tones  were  cut 
short  by  a  voice  from  the  open  French 
window.  The  General  was  standing 
there  calm  and  smiling.  Voices  had 
been  so  raised  that  no  one  had  heard 
him  come  up.  Over  one  arm  he  carried 
his  coat;  fron^  the  other  hand  hung 
some  glistening  object.  Those  in  the 
room,  astonished  at  his  appearance  and 
fascinated  by  this  object,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  a  fish,  remained  open- 
mouthed,  silent. 

"What  is  it?"  he  repeated. 

Blackwood'a    ^(agacine. 


He  was  informed. 

"Where  r* 

"Just  stand  clear,"  he  continued, 
and,  from  the  spot  pointed  out,  his  gaze 
swept  slowly  over  the  whole  battle  area 
until  it  finally  rested  on  the  mass  of 
flags  representing  his  great  flanking 
movement.  With  his  right  hand,  from 
which  hung  a  two-pound  trout,  he 
pointed  to  it,  and  said  quietly — 

"Proportion,  gentlemen,  proportion! 
No!  it's  not  worth  moving  a  flag.' 
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The  ''sky scrapers"  of  New  York  have 
already  begun  to  outlive  a  good  deal  of 
their  disrepute,  and  Indeed  to  com- 
mand the  credit  that  belongs  to  all 
strong  and  original  building.  Many  of 
the  lankest  of  these  buildings  are  be- 
yond a  doubt  basely  and  irretrievably 
utilitarian;  but  from  the  beginning 
there  were  architects  who  perceived 
that  "skyscrapers"  were  inevitable, 
and  who  set  to  work  to  design  the  most 
scientific,  and  architecturally  the  most 
noble,  buildings  which  the  circum- 
stances  permitted.  This,  after  all,  is 
the  true  and  common,  if  not  the  final, 
function  of  architecture, — to  produce 
the  most  scholarly  design  which  is  ap- 
propriate to  the  uses  the  building  will 
be  put  to,  and  which  abides  by  the  lim- 
itations of  site  and  cost  imposed  by  the 
architects  employers.  The  limitations 
In  New  York  have  long  been  strict,  and 
they  daily  become  stricter.  The  city  ;s 
built  upon  an  island  from  which  escape 
can  only  be  made  by  bridges,  tunnels 
and  steamers.  The  pressure  at  the 
business  end  of  the  city,  which  Is  at 
the  point  of  the  Island,  and  therefore 
on  the  edge  of  the  water,  is  intense, 
and  the  value  of  building-land  is  fabu- 
lous. Geographical  and  financial  rea- 
sons both  prevent  the  business  houses 
from     expanding     horizontally,      and 


therefore  they  must  extend  vertically, 
—towards  the  sky.  When  the  necessity 
for  this  is  recognized  universally—and 
we  should  think  it  almost  is  by  this 
time— a  new  era  Is  certain  to  come  in 
which  taste  will  undergo  a  considera- 
ble revolution.  The  "skyscraper"  wIjI 
be  more  and  more  praised  as  a  charac- 
teristic product  of  the  American  genius, 
and  it  will  be  judged  in  practice,  not 
by  the  mere  fact  that  it  Is  a  "sky- 
scraper," but  by  the  kind  of  "sky- 
scraper" it  is.  An  illustrated  article 
which  is  published  in  the  November 
number  of  Putnam's  Monthly  gives  :i 
very  good  idea  of  the  variations  of 
theme  which  can  be  Imposed  upon  the 
invariable  factor  of  height.  "The  City 
of  Dreadful  Height,"  if  it  appears  in 
future  as  a  great  multiple  of  the  build- 
ings illustrated  in  Mr.  J.  B.  Glider's  ar- 
ticle, will  positively  have,  as  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  say,  a  very  distinct  majesty 
of  its  own. 

The  great  Singer  building  in  New 
York — nicknamed  the  Singerhom — was 
finished  not  long  ago.  It  has  forty- 
five  stories.  This  is  a  notable  Increase 
of  height  on  the  Park  Row  Syndicate 
building,  which  a  few  years  since  as- 
tounded the  world  with  its  twenty-six 
stories.  Ix)ndoners  may  try  to  meas- 
ure   the    SIngerhorn    by    thinking    of 
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Queen  Anne*8  Mansions,    our    nearest 
approach    to    a    "skyscraper,"    which 
liave  at  the  highest  part  only  fourteen 
stories.    Tlie  cupola  of  the  Slngerhom 
is  six  hundred  feet  above  Broadway. 
But  forty-flye  stories  are  by  no  means 
the  limit      While  the  Singerhom  was 
being  built  the  Metropolitan  Life  As- 
surance Company  glorified  its  original 
plans   for   a   new    building,   and    an- 
nounced that  it  would  build  fifty  sto- 
ries, and  that  its  tower  would  be  nearly 
a  htindred  feet  higher  than  the  Singer- 
horn.     The  Metropolitan  Ls  already  in 
existence,  and  still  the  competition  con- 
tniues.    The  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  not  content  with  fifty  stories, 
promises  a  building  of  sixty-two. — ^half 
as    high    again    as    the    Singerhom. 
Where  is  the  sky-ward  race  to  end? 
Mr.  Gilder  says:— "I,  for  one,  should 
not  be  amazed  were  the  next  few  years 
to  bring  into  being  an  offlce-building  of 
nearly  a  hundred  stories,  rising  twelve 
hundred  feet  from  base  to  cupola.    Al- 
ready there  is  report  of  a  thousand-foot 
building,  to  occupy  in  part  the  site  of 
the  Mills  building  in  Broad  Street;  and 
the  SoierUific  American  has  pointed  out 
that  the  present  local  Building  Code, 
by  permitting  a  pressure  of  fifteen  tons 
per  square  foot  under  the  footings  on 
a  rock  bottom,  where  caisson  founda- 
tions are  used,  implicitly  authorizes  the 
construction    of    a    two-thousand-foot 
building  of  the  Singer  type,  capable  of 
subdivision  into  a  hundred  and  fifty - 
stories,  each  thirteen  feet  four  inches 
high."    But  that,  as  Mr.  Gilder  says, 
may  be  dismissed  as  a  reductio  ad  ab- 
aurdum.    It  might  be  thought  that  the 
tallest  "skyscrapers"  already  existing 
are  not  safe,  but  no  building  of  this 
kind  is  exactly  what  it  appears  to  be. 
It  is  a  great  steel  cage,  simply  clothed 
with  stone,  brick,  or  marble;  it  is  not 
so  heavy,  or  so  top-heavy,  as  one  might 
suppose;  and  the  foundations  go  pro- 
portionately deep  below  the  surface. 
The  invisible  part  is  not  nearly  so  large 


as  the  submerged  part  of  an  Iceberg, 
but  it  is  still  an  essential  and  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  construction.     It  is 
only  twenty  years  ago  that  the  first  of- 
fices were  reared   upon   the  scientific 
foundation  which  has  made  all  the  8Ul>- 
sequent  "skyscrapers"  possible.  And  in 
these  twenty  years  the  skyline  of  New 
York  has  been  transformed  out  of  all 
recognition.      It  is  as  though  an  Alpine 
range   had  been    thrust  upwards  by 
some    slow    volcanic    pressure.      Mr. 
Gilder   says:— "As   to  the   impressive- 
ness  of  the  present  skyline   as   seen 
flrom  the  £Sast  River,  the  Hudson  or 
the  Bay,   there  can  be   no  question. 
Nothing  of  its  kind   exists  ^sewhere. 
.    .    .    The  immense   masses  of  ma- 
sonry, hundreds  of  feet    high,    above 
which  ascend  towers  and  turrets  con- 
spicuously  higher,   produce   an  effect 
grandiose  in  the  extreme.      At  night, 
one  seems  to  be  approaching  a  city  set 
upon  a  hill,  the  innumerable  lights  pro- 
ducing, here  and  there,  the  effect  of 
winding  roads  leading  upward   from 
the  level  waterside.      And  visible  for 
many  a  mile,  above  all  other  objects, 
the  shaft  of  the  Singer  building,  illu- 
minated within  and  without  by  countr 
less  lights,  glows  like  a  lily  in  the  pool 
of  night." 

Recently  we  wrote  of  the  Venetian 
effect  of  this  lofty  city  as  the  traveller 
approaches  it  from  the  sea.  It  is  per- 
haps the  nearest  modem  counterpart  of 
what  ancient  Tyre  was  wlfth  its  tall 
buildings,— tall  for  the  very  reason  that 
the  New  York  buildings  are  tall.  But 
we  said  nothing  of  the  breaks  and  dec- 
orations of  the  tops  of  the  houses  as 
they  are  seen  against  the  sky.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  regulated  architecture 
of  the  future  will  concern  itself  much 
with  this  variegated  line,  for  if  the 
buildings  were  allowed  to  rise  to  a  uni- 
form level,  sunshine  and  ftesh  air 
would  be  shut  out  for  ever.  As  a  con- 
sumer of  light  and  air  the  "skyscraper" 
is  already  enough  of  a  vampire.    Mad- 
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IMQ  Square  Is  almost  withont  sunshine 
in  tbe  winter.      Within  the  last  few 
weeks  a  Gommitbee  has  been  appointed 
in  New  York   to  revise  the  Building 
Code,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  limit  to 
height    will    be    recommended.     Mr. 
Flagg,  the  arciiitect  of  the  Singerhom, 
has  a  definite  proposal  to  make,  appar- 
ently with  the  approval  of  most  of  his 
biother-architeota.     Tliis    is    that    no 
**facade  sliall  rise  more  than  one  hun- 
dred feet  above   the  street;   and   that 
only  one  quarter  of  the  lot  on  which  a 
building  stands  shall  be  covered  by  any 
part  of  the  building  which  rises  to  a 
greater  height  than  this;  and  that  such 
higlier  part  shall  come  no  nearer  the 
fh>nt   line  of  the  building  than   that 
line  comes  to  the  curb."    To  the  height 
of  the  tower  itself  he  would  fix  no 
bounds.      The  meaning  is  clear.    The 
4ead  skyline  of  the  future  c&ty  will  not 
rise  extravagantly  high,  but  above  it, 
like  particular  peaks  upon  a  chain  of 
mountains,  will  be  towers  and  domes 
and  pinnacles,  through  which  the  sun 
may  shine  and  the  breezes  blow.    New 
York  will  be  a  towered  city.    And  then 
^f  coarse  this  style  of  architecture  will 
be  imitated  all  over  the  world.      It  is 
really  the  legitimate  product  of  pecu- 
liar cfxidltions,  and  it  will  be  illegiti- 
mate wherever  those  conditions  do  not 
exist.    But  that  will  not  be  thought  to 
matter.    Have  not  unsuitable  styles  of 
an>hitecture  always  been  transplanted? 
Do  not  people  who  live  in  hilly  coun- 
tries grav^  set  up  obelisks  in  their 
valleys,  though  obelisks  were  designed 
origbuiUy  to  be  signs  and  memorials  in 
flat  deserts?   But  to  New  York,  at  all 
events,  will  belong  the  fame  of  origin- 
ality among  all  the  towered  cities  of 
the  world.      The  towers  of  New  York 
will  be  reckoned  as  characteristic  as  the 
minarets  of  a  Mohammedan    city,    as 
the  bell-towers  of  Russia,  as  the  pillar- 
towers  of  India,  as  the  peels  of  Scot- 
tish   fortresses,    as    the    pagodas    of 
China,  or  as  the  campaniles  of  Italy. 
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This  is  a  very  attractive  prospect  in 
its  way,  but  the  disadvantages  give  one 
pause.  At  an  exhibition  in  New  York 
lately  the  models  and  diagrams  dem- 
onstrating the  conditions  of  the  con- 
gested population  were  quite  a  "sensa- 
tion." When  humanity  is  strung  up- 
wards towards  the  clouds  in  increasing 
numbers  is  it  likely  that  these  condi- 
tions can  be  easily  improved?  We 
need  not  spend  sympathy  on  those  who 
will  live  at  the  top  like  rooks  in  lofty 
elms.  Their  oflfices  and  habitations 
will  sway  a  few  feet  this  way  and 
that  in  gales,  and  they  will  be  told,  like 
visitors  to  the  EMffel  Tower,  that  this 
elasticity  in  a  steel  structure  is  the 
proof  of  stability.  These  people,  too, 
will  breathe  a  free  and  fresh  air.  But 
those  who  live  in  the  dense  and  con- 
tamlhated  strata  below  will  sacrifice 
much  to  convenience.  Will  every 
member  of  this  population  in  layers 
have  the  necessary  amount  of  cubic 
air-space? 

Express     and    slow     elevators    are 
already      familiar      in      New      York. 
TJie    system    of    "non-stop"    Journeys 
will    have    to  be  extended.      No  one, 
we    should    think,    would    go    up    to 
the    sixtieth    floor    In    a    slow    ele- 
vator.     But    some    day    may    there 
not  be  yet  a  further  architectural  de- 
vek>pment?      We   wonder   whether   a 
man  who  lives  on,  say,   the   fortieth 
floor  will  always  have  to  descend  to  the 
street  to  call  upon  a  neighbor  who  lives 
on    the    fortieth    floor   opposite?    The 
height  of  the  houses  will  itself  be  the 
length  of  a  respectable  street  It  is  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of  imagination  that 
light  bridges  will    be    thrown    across 
from  building  to  building,  say,  at  tht* 
middle  and  high  levels.       The  towns 
would  then  be  interlaced  like  the  masts 
of  a  ship  with  rigging.    There  would 
be  unlimited  possibilities  for  graceful 
lines   and   pleasing  ^adornment  in   the 
American  architecture  of  that  distant 
day. 
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It  is  fortunate  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  that 
he  is  not  afraid  of  repeating  himself. 
America  progresses,  but  very  slowly; 
her  Ck>nstitution  is  for  the  most  part 
an  elaborate  conspiracy  for  doing  noth- 
ing; much  of  the  energy  which  under 
the  British  or  Cabinet  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  given  up  directly  to  the 
woric  of  legislation  spends  itself  in  the 
United  States  in  friction  among  the 
various  bodies,  the  Executive,  the  Leg- 
islature, and  the  Judiciary,  that  were 
deliberately  created  to  check  and  bal- 
ance one  another;  nobody  has  even  a 
comparatively  free  hand;  everybody 
hampers  everybody  else;  the  Tresident 
and  Congress  instead  of  being  <||tulju- 
tors  are  authorities  so  mutually  inde- 
pendent as  to  be  almost  hostile;  each 
organ  of  government  is  made  a  Jeal- 
ous observer  and  restrainer  of  the  oth- 
ers; and  the  path  to  the  Statute-book  is 
at  all  times  obstructed  and  not  infre- 
quently blocked  by  the  rivalries  of  a 
triad  of  authorities.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  system  is  at  all  a  bad  one.  Leg- 
islation is  the  bane  of  most  democra- 
cies, and  a  good  case  might  easily  be 
made  out  to  show  that  the  world's 
largest  democracy  has  earned  the 
world's  gratitude  by  making  legislation 
difficult.  Many  great  questions,  the 
currency  question  for  instance,  which 
under  a  more  positive  form  of  govern- 
ment would  have  been  settled  long 
ago,  have  in  America  been  merely  tin- 
kered at  On  the  other  hand,  many 
rash  schemes  of  legislation  have  been 
squashed,  many  hot-headed  Presidents 
held  in  check,  many  successive  Con- 
gresses "taught  their  place."  But  we 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  while 
the  administrative  powers  of  an  Amer- 
ican President  are  in  many  ways  above 
those  of  the  Kaiser  or  the  Tsar,  his  in- 
fluence on  legislation  is  less  direct  and 
effective  than  that  of  a  British  Prime 


Minister.  His  Messages  are  merely 
expressions  of  personal  opinion.  Thert^ 
is  no  guarantee  that  they  will  be  acted 
upon;  there  is  every  probability  that 
nine  out  of  every  ten  of  his  recommen- 
dations will  be  ignored.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  been  by  far  the  most  aggres8iv(> 
President  in  American  history.  None- 
of  his  predecessors,  except  iK)88ib]y 
Washington  in  his  first  term  of  offic^v 
has  approached  him  in  popularity,  and 
none  has  been  so  ardently  supporte<] 
by  the  articulate  opinion  of  the  Ameri- 
can masses.  Throughout  hia  incum- 
bency of  the  White  House,  moreover, 
both  Houses  of  Congress  have  been 
controlled  by  his  own  party.  Yet  with 
(Everything  in  his  favor  he  has  almost 
wholly  failed  to  write  his  policies  on 
the  Statute-book.  *  Only  one  measure 
of  first-rate  importance  stands  to  his 
credit,  and  some  even  of  its  provisions 
have  already  been  declared  unconsti- 
tutional. It  is  not  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
fault.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  system  he 
directs.  But  it  explains  why  we  stiiJ 
find  the  President  in  1908  hammering 
away  at  the  same  subjects  that  he  was 
dilating  on  six  and  seven  years  ago, 
using  the  same  arguments  and  almost 
the  same  phraseology,  and  marking 
time  with  the  same  emphatic  stamp  of 
his  manacled  feet. 

If,  then,  we  are  not  to  look  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  achievements  in  the  Statute- 
book,  where  are  we  to  search  for 
them?  The  answer  is  easy,  but  it  is 
also  vague.  It  is  perhaps  only  in  the 
sphere  of  administrative  action  that 
we  can  lay  our  hands  on  any  definite 
results.  When  President  Roosevelt 
entered  the  White  House  he  found  the 
army  the  playground  of  political  favor- 
ites, the  navy  torn  with  personal  dis- 
sensions, and  the  civil  service  of  the 
country  in  a  state  of  demoralization 
such  as  had  not  been  known  since  the 
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days  of  Grant.  It  has  been  on  the 
whole  his  greatest  achievement  to  have 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  spoils 
system  and  to  have  dissolved  the  sin- 
ister and  debasing  league  betwe<m 
party  politics  and  the  public  services. 
He  has  erected  and  enforced  a  new 
standard  of  public  duty  and  honesty 
that  has  gradually  permeated  the  na- 
tlonal  consciousness.  It  may  indee<l 
be  said  without  the  least  exaggeration 
that  in  every  branch  of  the  Adminis- 
tration the  impress  of  his  resolute 
character  has  made  itself  felt  in  the 
direction  of  an  efficiency  and  a  pnblic- 
•pirltedness  where  eight  years  ago  all 
was  slackness  and  "politics."  This  is 
a  very  substantial  achievement.  But 
though  it  is  possible  to  describe,  it  is 
not  easy  to  assess  the  value  of  what 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  attempted  and  ac- 
complished in  other  spheres.  If  one 
were  to  say  that  he  has  proved  him- 
self a  great  moralizing  and  uplifting 
force,  the  judgment  would  be  accurate 
hot  at  the  same  time  most  difficult  to 
substantiate  by  tangible  evidence. 
But  nobody  doubts  that  the  tone  of 
business  and  political  life  throughout 
the  United  States  has  been  immensely 
elevated  by  the  power  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's influence  and  personality.  No- 
body doubts  that  political  prominence 
and  commercial  success,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  are  viewed  to-day  from  an 
ethical  standpoint  widely  different 
from  the  tolerant  acquiescence  of  a 
decade  ago.  The  President  has  been 
a  voice  for  righteousness  of  uneecapa- 
ble  volume.  He  has  been  the  most 
powerful  of  the  many  influences  that 
are  reinstating  honesty  in  the  first 
place  in  American  regard.  The  sophis^ 
ticated  Bastem  States  may  have 
smiled  at  his  eternal  insistence  on  the 
eternal  verities,  and  we  will  own  to 
having  been  somewhat  bored  by  them 
ours^ves.  But  after  all,  to  realize  the 
platitudes  of  morality  is  to  come  pretty 
near  realizing  the  ideal.      Ameriea  had 
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forgotten  them  or  thrust  them  out  of 
sight,  until  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  inex- 
haustible iteration  came  to  remind  her 
of  their  paramount  importance;  and  if 
there  is  to-day  in  the  United  States  a 
wholly  new  attitude  adopted  by  the 
people  towards  corruption  in  public 
life  and  sharp  dealing  in  private  life, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  homilies  have 
largely  to  be  thanked  for  it. 

But  the  President  has  done  more 
than  stir  the  public  conscience.  He 
has  accustomed  his  countrymen  to 
take  a  broader  view  of  politics,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  he  has  played  iu  interna- 
tional affairs  a  part  that  the  parochial- 
ism of  America  would  never  have  al- 
lowed his  predecessors  to  assume.  If 
the  United  States  is  to-day  at  work  on 
the  Panama  Canal,  actively  concerned 
in  the  Far  Bast,  building  a  navy  that 
will  eventually  be  second  only  to  our 
own,  and  altogether  reconciled  to  the 
responsibilities  of  Imperialism,  the 
credit  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  before  it  is 
any  man's.  In  the  same  way  he^  has 
enlarged  the  political  consciousness  of 
the  American  people  in  relation  to 
more  than  one  critical  phase  of  inter- 
nal development  He  has  brought  on 
to  the  carpet  of  popular  discussion  a 
vast  variety  of  subjects  that  formerly 
were  the  exclusive  themes  of  specula- 
tive economists.  He  is  the  first  Amer- 
ican President  to  rouse  his  country- 
men to  a  sense  of  the  prodigious  and 
prodigal  waste  of  their  natural  re- 
sources by  reckless  exploitation.  He  is 
the  first  American  President  who  has 
resolutely  but  temperately  grappled 
with  the  problem  of  the  Trusts,  and 
who  has  sought  to  bring  under  public 
control  or  supervision  whatever  is  ex- 
cessive and  against  the  common  weal 
in  the  powers  of  organized  wealth.  It 
is  his  merit  to  have  fired  the  first  de- 
cisive shot  in  the  campaign  of  the  peo- 
ple against  the  plutocracy.  None  of 
his  predecessors,  while  holding  the  bai- 
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ance  between^  capital  and  labor  with 
such  unfaltering  evenness,  has  shown 
a  more  enlightened  sensitiveness  to  the 
Inequalities  and  Injustices  of  a  social 
system  that  exploits  child  labor  and 
makes  next  to  no  legal  provision  for 
enforcing  the  liability  of  employers  or 
compensating  workmen  for  accidents. 
No  President,  again,  has  done  more  to 
educate  his  counltrymen  out  of  the 
complacent  notion  that  the  American 
Constitution  Is  an  all-perfect  Instru- 
ment of  government,  and  that  Its 
amendment  Is  both  unnecessary  and 
Impossible;  nor  has  any  President  In- 
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slsted  so  courageously  on  the  defects 
in  American  civilization  and  the  Amer- 
ican polity,  such  defects,  for  example, 
as  lynching,  the  maladmlnstratlon  of 
Justice,  and  the  Immunity  of  Individual 
and  corporate  wrong-doers  In  the  twi- 
light zone  that  separates  Federal  from 
State  authority.  Mr.  Roosevelt  may 
not  have  been  able  to  carry  out  many 
of  the  policies  be  has  Initiated,  but  he 
has  given  an  impulse  to  ways  of  think- 
ing about  life  and  politics  that  will 
ultimately  bear  abundant  fruit  In  a 
transformed  and  regenerated  nation. 


THE  GERMAN  OEDIPUS. 


The  Kaiser's  too  famous  conversation 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  has  been  at  least 
illuminating.  Like  a  ray  from  an  arc 
lamp  suddenly  turned  upon  a  dark 
comer,  it  has  brought  many  hidden 
things  to  the  light  Amid  all  the  mis- 
chief done  much  good  may  eventually 
ensue.  To  some  Englishmen  the 
present  perturbation  in  Germany  may 
give  new  and  truer  views  of  the  condi- 
tion of  that  country.  They  may  see 
reason  to  revise  the  estimate  current 
in  certain  quarters,  and  to  consider  the 
position  of  Grermany  with  a  little  of 
Che  understanding  that  leads  to  sym- 
pathy. 

The  world,  curiously  enough,  has  be- 
<rome  tSie  laboratory  of  constitutional 
experiment  during  the  past  few  years. 
One  nation  after  another  In  the  Bast 
and  West  Is  strlvldg  to  reform  Its  po- 
litical system  so  as  to  bring  It  closer 
to  what  Is  supposed  to  be  our  own. 
The  Mother  of  Parliaments,  It  seems. 
Is  still  fruitful,  nor  Is  the  tale  of  the 
generation  of  the  children  sprung  from 
her  as  yet  told.  Look  where  we  will 
and  we  find  that  the  cry  of  the  peoples 
is  **I^t  us  be  even  as  England  is!  Let 
as  have  self-government,  constitutional 


rule,  genuine  representation,  true  min- 
isterial responsibility."  Strange  tliat 
it  should  be  so!  We  ourselves  In  tliese 
latter  days  are  not  too  enthusiastic 
over  our  own  institutions;  we  look 
upon  them  with  a  languid  and  chas- 
tened admiration. 

The  House  of  Commons,  muddling 
along  under  its  flood  of  vague  talk  and 
its  load  of  dull  business;  the  queer  lit- 
tle conclave,  so  curiously  made  up,  so 
oddly  assorted,  we  call  the  Cabinet;  the 
ultimate  decision  by  the  gambling 
chances  of  a  general  election:  these 
things  serve  their  purpose  and  we  let 
them  be.  Sometimes  we  think  that  if 
we  could  start  afresh  we  might  ar- 
range matters  differently.  But  to  the 
outside  world  they  are  still  a  pattern. 
In  Turkey,  in  Russia,  in  Persia,  in 
Egypt,  yes,  even  in  Ireland  and  Ix)  In- 
dia, constitutionalism  on  the  English 
model  is  that  for  which  many  men  are 
striving^  for  which  some  are  willing  to 
risk  liberty  and  life. 

Now  the  Emperor's  searchlight  shows 
us  Germany  embarked  upon  the  same 
adventure.  The  "Kaiser  crisis*'  is  not 
merely  personal.  It  began  that  way; 
it  rapidly  developed  into  a  question  of 
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political  reconstructioiL  From  the  ac- 
tual words  and  statements  of  the  Bm- 
peror  in  the  DaUy  Ttfegraph  manifesto 
Attrition  has  been  diverted  to  the  wider 
Issue  that  underlies  them.  Not  often 
has  so  deep  a  stirring  of  national  opin- 
ion been  witnessed  in  our  days.  It  is 
as  if  the  majority  of  Germans  had  be- 
come conscious  for  the  first  time  of  the 
full  meaning  of  that  monarchical  abso- 
lutism round  which  the  Empire  has 
been  built  They  begin  to  understand, 
as  perhaps  they  never  did  before,  the 
fiigniflcance  and  the  consequences  of 
personal  government 

That  kind  of  rule  is  not  the  invention 
of  the  present  Bmperor.    He  is  the  in- 
beritor  of  tradition  as  old  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  process  which  gradually 
transformed  the  Margravate  of  Bran- 
denburg into  the  German  Empire.  The 
l^russian  sovereigns  have  always  been 
kings  by  right  divine:  for  Prussia,  in- 
deed, has  been  the  creation  of  the  house 
of  Hohenzollem,  and  it  exists  as  a  na- 
tion through  the  achievements  and  the 
successes  in  war  and  diplomacy  of  that 
family.      Unlike    the    other    German 
States,  unlike  even  Austria,  the  north- 
em  kingdom  has  never  received  a  con- 
stitution through  popular  pressure  or 
the  force  of  circumstances.    Parliamen- 
tary   government    was    not    extorted 
from  the  Hohenzollems  by  fear  of  the 
people,  by  insurrection,  or  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  assuaging  national  discon- 
tent     Prussia  stood  firm  through  the 
turmoil  of  1848,  and  the  limited  Par- 
liamentary system,  with  its  oligarchi- 
cal electorate  and  irresponsible  minis- 
try, was  a  free  grant  from  the  Crown. 
**The  constitution  of  Prussia,"  said  the 
Emperor-King,    William    I.,    in    a   re- 
script published  as  late  as  January, 
1882,  **is  the  expression  of  the  mon- 
ardileal    tradition    of     this    country, 
whose  development  is  based  on  the  liv- 
ing relationships  of  its  kings  to  the  peo- 
ple.     These    relatlonshliJs    cannot    be 
transferred   from  the  king  to  an  ap- 


pointed minister  since  they  attach  to 
the  person  of  the  king." 

The  monarchical  character  of  the 
government  is  fortified,  not  merely  by 
tradition,  but  by  a  franchise  which 
gives  predominant  power  to  the  ultra- 
conservative  elements,  to  the  feudal 
aristocracy  and  the  landed  classes. 
When  the  events  of  1871  made  the 
Prussian  King  the  German  Bmperor, 
he  naturally  brought  to  his  new  office 
the  Hohenzollem  principles  and  prac- 
tice. He  was  and  is  the  personal  head 
of  the  federated  States,  not  elected  or 
appointed,  but  exercising  his  function 
because  he  is  the  chief  of  the  dynasty 
whose  acts  rendered  the  Deutsche  Reich 
a  reality.  But  the  situation  was  veiled 
by  the  creation  of  the  Reichstag,  which 
is  a  bad  compromise  between  autocracy 
and  democracy.  It  is  elected  by  man- 
hood suifrage;  it  is  supposed  to  control 
legislation  and  the  national  finances. 
Yet  it  has  no  real  power  over  the  Ex- 
ecutive, it  cannot  appoint  or  remove 
Ministers,  and  it  can  do  little  more  than 
criticise  and  obstruct  In  foreign  af- 
fairs and  military  policy  it  is  powerless; 
the  destinies  of  the  nation  can  be  set- 
tled without  its  concurrence  and  with- 
out its  knowledge.  Deprived  of  real 
responsibility  there  is  no  coherent  sys- 
tem of  party  government  for  every 
party  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it 
will  not  have  the  opportunity  of  carry- 
ing its  measures  into  effect  Thus  the 
assembly  splits  up  into  groups,  and  the 
(Emperor's  ministers  are  reduced  to 
forming  loose  and  precarious  combina- 
tions in  order  to  pass  their  bills  and  ob- 
tain supplies. 

The  Federal  Council,  which  repre- 
sents the  States,  is  in  some  respects  n 
more  valid  body  than  the  Reichstag. 
It  is  highly  significant  that  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Council's  Committee  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  held  during  the  present 
crisis  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bava- 
rian Premier,  unanimous  opposition 
was  displayed  to  the  developments  of 
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the  absolutist  rtgime.  Every  member 
of  the  Committee  declared  that  the 
other  States  of  the  Empire  were 
alarmed  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
foreign  policy  of  Qermany  was  con- 
trolled by  the  autocratic  King  of  Prus- 
sia. Saxony,  wartemberg,  Baden,  and 
Mecklenburg  concurred  in  the  protest; 
Bavaria,  the  second  State  of  the  Em- 
pire, has  even  asked  for  definite  guar- 
antees against  the  independent  action 
of  the  Kaiser  in  foreign  affairs.  But 
thpy  do  not  as  yet  suggest  the  abolition 
of  the  Chancellorship  and  the  institu- 
tion of  a  genuinely  responsible  Imperial 
Ministry.  And  here  we  strike  one  of 
Germany's  fundamental  difficulties. 
The  Reich  is  a  union  of  unequal  ele- 
ments; it  is  an  ill-mutched  team  that  is 
yoked  to  the  Imperial  chariot.  The 
South  German  kingdoms  have  constitu- 
tions, which,  by  comparison  with  that 
of  their  stronger  partner,  may  be  called 
Liberal;  they  have  no  love  for  Prussian 
methods,  for  militarism,  for  absolutism, 
for  the  all-pervading  activity  of  the 
bureaucracy.  But  they  are  always 
deeply  conscious  of  the  overpowering 
weight  of  the  greater  monarchy.  Even 
Bavaria  and  Saxony  look  very  small 
beside  Prussia  with  its  huge  capital, 
its  broad  lands,  its  wealth,  its  energy, 
and  its  thirty-eight  millions  of  people; 
Wttrtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse,  feel  them- 
selves dwarfed  by  the  same  compari- 
son. It  is  not  particularism  so  much 
ns  the  desire  to  preserve  their  own  in- 
teresting and  cherished  identity  which 
renders  all  the  southern  peoples  unwill- 
ing to  transform  the  clumsy  federation 
into  a  true  political  organism.  The 
Chancellorship  was  Bismarck's  device 
for  establishing  a  great  Imperial  office 
representative  of  the  States  as  a  whole. 
Englishmen  may  think  that  the  obvious 
solution  for  the  difficulties  now  revealed 
Is  to  turn  this  functionary  into  the 
head  of  an  Imperial  Cabinet  responsi- 
ble to  the  Reichstag.  But  the  minor 
States  may  fear  that  in  such  a  case  he 


would  inevitably  be  the  nominee  of 
Prussia  and  the  bond-slave  of  the  Prus- 
sian voter.  If  Prussia  were  a  little 
smaller,  and  Bavaria  and  Saxony  a 
good  deal  larger,  matters  might  adjust 
themselves  more  easily.  As  it  is  Ger- 
mans have  to  reconcile  incompatible 
and  contradictory  elements  and  to 
evolve  from  them  an  apparatus  of  gov- 
ernment better  suited  to  a  great,  pro- 
gressive, highly-civilized  nation  than 
that  which  has  descended  upon  them 
through  the  accidents  of  history.  It  is 
a  task  which  Englishmen  should  watch 
with  sympathetic  eyes.  In  our  own 
interests,  if  from  no  other  motive,  we 
must  prefer  a  Germany  with  its  politi- 
cal machinery  working  comfortably 
and  smoothly,  rather  than  a  Crermany 
perturbed,  uneasy,  and  dissatisfied 
with  itself. 

The  Kaiser's  manifesto  may  be  of 
value,  if  it  leads  to  a  serious  considera- 
tion of  necessary  reforms.  It  may  prove 
useful  in  another  way,  by  inducing 
some  Englishmen  to  consider  more  in- 
dulgently another  side  of  Germany's 
embarrassment,  and  to  question  more 
closely  the  hasty  assumption  that  the 
people  of  the  one  country  are  imbued 
with  a  deep  abiding  hostility  towards 
the  other.  It  is  reiterated  upon  us  day 
by  day  that  England  as  a  nation,  as  an 
Empire,,  is  the  mark  for  hatred  and 
envy  in  the  Fatherland.  But  I  have 
hardly  ever  met  an  individual  German, 
at  home  or  abroad,  who  does  not  rather 
like  the  individual  Englishman;  and  I 
am  convinced  that  among  all  classes  of 
Germans,  among  the  aristocracy,  un- 
questionably among  the  *inte]lectuals>" 
even  among  the  mercantile  community 
and  among  the  working-men,  there  is  a 
high  regard  and  respect  for  those  things 
that  are  supposed  to  be  essentially  Eng- 
lish, for  our  political  freedom,  for  our 
industrial  ascendency,  for  the  energy 
and  resourcefulness  with  which  we  are 
credited,  for  our  colonizing  and  mari- 
time achievements.     Germany  pays  as 
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tbe  Bincerest  compliment  of  imitatioiL 
We— little  as  we  may  tWnk  It— have 
lielped  to  create  the  Ideal  that  has 
floated  before  the  eyes  of  the  present 
generation  of  Germans.  Young  Ger- 
many flatters  Itself  that  it  is  building 
upon  the  British  model.  When  the 
great  new  birth  came  after  the  French 
War,  Germany  hoped  that  it  was  shak- 
ing off  the  old  traditions  which  had  too 
long  kept  it  weak  and  divided,  and 
breathed  into  its  lungs  deep  draughts 
of  salt  with  the  sea-wind.  "Go  to!'* 
said  its  teachers.  "Away  with  your 
dreamers,  your  poets,  your  hair-split- 
ting metaphysicians,  your  philosophers 
maundering  in  their  garrets  over  the 
Absolute  and  the  Infinite.  Let  Fichte 
and  Hegel  rest  (m  the  shelves. 
Enoagh  of  them  for  the  present.  Be 
even  as  these  Anglo-Saxons  are:  practi- 
cal, effective,  resolute;  grow  rich,  grow 
strong,  let  the  great  hammers  clang 
and  the  spindles  rattle;  let  us  go  forth 
into  the  outer  world,  and  remember 
that  for  us  too  Die  Zukwnft  Ue^ft  auf  dem 
ITocfcr."  So  it  was.  The  Germans  have 
made  themselves  our  rivals,  the  most 
formidable  we  ever  had.  But  it  was 
a  rivalry  that  had  its  roots  in  admira- 
tion. 

To  be  our  rivals,  but  not  our  enemies, 
is  still  the  feeling  In  many  German,  as 
as  It  is,  I  believe,  in  many  English 
minds.  Nothing  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
"conversation*'  has  been  more  indig- 
nantly repudiated  on  all  sides  than  the 
assertion  (due  perchance  to  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  English  manuscript  be- 
fore ttie  Kaiser)'  that  *'lar^  sections" 
of  the  German  middle-classes  and 
working-classes  are  hostile  to  England. 


>  Ferhapa  also  to  his  own  mlsanderatandtog 
of  the  proclae  import  of  the  English  phraseol- 
ogy. The  Emperor  speaks  Enirlish  admirably 
aid  hia  accent  is  perfect.  But  be  thinks,  I  im- 
agine, in  German,  and  he  will  sometimes 
one  a  word  which  conTOTs  a  slightly  different 
meaning  to  an  English  ear  than  that  which  he 
iatenda.  Tbe  article  should  at  least  baye 
been  tranalated  Into  German  and  submitted 
to  him  In  that  language,  as  well  as  in  the 
orlgliial.  ft  does  not  appear  that  this  obvious 
preoMitlan  was  adopted. 


"Sections*' — small  slices  cut  out  of  a 
greater  whole — ^there  may  be;  large 
they  are  not.  Through  the  entire 
south  Great  Britain  is  more  popular 
than  any  other  foreign  country;  so  it 
is  on  the  Rhine;  so  it  is  in  the  great 
trading  cities  of  the  north — ^Hamburg 
has  never  lost  touch  with  us;  and  even 
in  Prussia  ambition  has  not  yet  com- 
monly taken  the  form  of  enmity. 

But  there  is  ambition,  undoubtedly; 
and  there  is  anxiety.  These  are  the 
two  passions  which  just  now  reign  in 
the  Teutonic  breast.  The  restlessness, 
the  tnalaUe,  of  Grermany  are  due  to 
these  conflicting  emotions.  On  the  one 
hand  she  is  obsessed  by  a  fervor  of  as- 
piration, of  material  progress,  by  a 
youthful  eagerness  to  stretch  the 
mighty  limbs  she  has  clothed  In  steel, 
and  to  find  vent  for  the  energies  of  the 
seething  brain.  To  every  nation,  as 
to  every  man,  there  comes  from  time  to 
time  this  yearning  for  self-realization 
through  action,  the  "Will  to  Power"  of 
that  new  philosophy  which  has  super- 
seded the  old  idealism.  We,  too,  say 
the  Teutons,  will  have  our  share  of 
wealth,  of  splendor,  of  expansion,  and 
none — uo  not  England  nor  another — 
shall  bold  us  back. 

But  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  it 
is  sheer  and  mere  "masterfulness" 
which  animates  the  movement.  Grer- 
many, like  CEdipus,  has  to  solve  the 
riddle  that  the  Sphinx  of  Destiny  has 
set  before  her.  She  lies  under  an  ur- 
gent necessity  to  expand,  to  find  new 
outlets  for  her  trade  and  her  popula- 
tion, if  she  is  to  live  comfortably,  or  if 
she  is  to  live  at  all.  The  situation  is 
well  explained  In  Mr.  W.  Harbutt  Daw- 
son's valuable  new  book  on  "The  Evo- 
lution of  Modern  Germany,"  where  the 
full  gravity  of  the  economic  problem  Is 
ilemonstrated  with  much  clearness  and 
force.  The  annual  increase  of  the 
German  population  is  over  800,000; 
twenty  million  (half  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants   of   the   United  Kingdom) 
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bave  been  added  since  1875.  G^ermany, 
like  ourselves,  is  approacbing  tbe  in- 
sular condition;  sbe  can  no  longer  find 
food  for  ber  people  witbout  buying  it 
abroad.  Soon  it  will  be  necessary  to 
fill  balf  ber  moutbs  witb  alien  corn. 
And  tbis  in  a  country  witb  little  wealtb 
of  natural  products,  witb  no  superfluity 
of  coal  or  mineral  ores.  Sbe  must 
somebow  manufacture  and  sell  at  a 
profit  sufficient  wares  to  pay  for  tbe 
people's  food;  or  sbe  must  find  means 
of  employing  tbose  people,  tbeir  muscle, 
brains,  and  capital,  beyond  ber  bounda- 
ries. 

Tbe  determination  of  tbe  Germans 
to  increase  tbe  productive  power  of 
tbeir  country,  tbeir  alarm  at  tbe 
tbougbt  of  being  excluded  from  any 
market,  tbeir  burried  searcb  for  new 
outlets,  tbeir  disappointed  glances 
round  a  world  wbere  tbe  best  areas  for 
settlement  and  colonization  are  already 
closed  to  tbem — all  tbese  are  explained 
by  economic  necessities.  We  cannot 
permit  Germany  to  relieve  berself  at 
our  expense;  but  it  is  no  business  of 
ours  to  seek  to  binder  ber  so  long  as 
sbe  does  not  Interfere  witb  us,  nor 
sbould  we  barsbly  contemplate  ber  at- 
tempts to  extricate  berself  from  an  al- 
most untenable  position.  If  Germany 
can  enable  ber  imprisoned  forces  to 
find  convenient  vent,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  obstruct  tbe  process  or  even  to  com- 
plain of  it.  Tbe  operation  of  bottling- 
up  great  nations  is  usually  disastrous; 
and  Germany  bottled  would  be  mucb 
more  uncomfortable  tban  Germany 
witb  tbe  steam  blowing  off  somewbere 
in  colonizing  and  commercial  activity. 

But  Germany  is  uneasy  on  otber 
grounds.  Sbe  bas  often  to  reflect  witb 
bitterness  on  ber  past,  and  witb  anx- 
iety on  ber  future.  We  do  not,  in  our 
practical  politics,  busy  ourselves  over- 
mucb  witb  geograpby  and  bistory.  Tbe 
Germans  can  never  eacape  from  eitber 
study.  Tbey  are  always  conscious  of 
tbeir    perilous    geograpbical    position; 


tbey  are  seldom  unmindful  of  tbeir  for- 
mer calamities.  We  insist  upon  oar 
Two-Power  standard,  and  are  unani- 
mous in  tbe  determination  to  maintain 
it.  But  tbe  Germans  bave  no  two- 
power  standard  as  regards  tbeir  first 
line  of  defence.  Tbey  lie  wedged  be- 
t\('een  great  military  States,  one  of 
wbicb,  on  paper  at  least,  can  call  to 
arms  more  soldiers  tban  tbemselvee, 
tbe  otber  nearly  as  many.  Suppose 
Ireland  were  an  independent  country, 
burning  for  revenge,  witb  a  navy 
nearly  equal  to  our  own;  suppose 
France  bad  even  more  "capitad  sbips*' 
tban  ourselves;  and  suppose  tbat  tbe 
two  Powers  were  in  permanent  alli- 
ance. It  is  possible  tbat  In  tbat  case 
we  too  sbould  be  restless,  irritable, 
easily  perturbed,  feverisbly  anxious  to 
do  sometbing  in  order  to  protect  our- 
selves against  tbe  menace. 

Tbat  is  tbe  situation  of  Germany,  and 
no  German  forgets  it  for  long.  For 
his  consciousness  is  stimulated  by  un- 
dying memories.  We  in  England, 
who  bave  never  felt  tbe  sting  of  inva- 
sion, wbo  bave  waged  war  comfortably 
at  a  distance,  paying  a  few  soldiers  to 
figbt  for  us  somewbere  beyond  tbe  seas, 
we  cannot  easily  imagine  wbat  tbe 
Tbirty  Years'  War,  and  tbe  campaigns 
of  tbe  eigbteentb  and  nineteentb  centu- 
ries mean  to  tbe  German  to  tbis  day. 
Wben  tbey  tbink  of  it  tbe  old  wounds 
bum  again,  like  tbose  of  Heine's  Gren- 
adier. .We  may  believe  tbat  tbe  time 
bas  gone  by  for  ever  wben  tbe  Invader 
can  ride  bis  troop-borses  over  tbe 
standing  com  of  German  barvest-flelds 
and  billet  bis  soldiers  on  German  farm- 
bouses.  Tbe  Germans  are  not  so  sure 
tbat  tbe  attempt  may  not  again  be 
made;  tbey  are  angrily  resolved  tbat  it 
sball  not  succee<l.  Tbe  tbougbt,  in- 
deed, bas  "got  upon  tbeir  nerves,"  as 
we  say.  Tbe  shifts,  the  turns, 
the  curious  and  disturbing  ma- 
noeuvres of  German  foreign  policy,  are 
not  caused  so  mucb  by  aggressiveness 
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and  ambition  as  by  a  permanent  attack 
of  lldgeta  If  yon  have  ever  liad  a 
fox'terrier  tbat  baa  been  maltreated 
when  young,  you  will  notice  bow  tbe 
alighteat  sound  or  movement  will  set 
him  Bnarllng  and  biting.  Germany,  in 
its  diplomacy,  baa  been  like  tbat  for 
some  time  past  One  cannot  upset  a 
teacup  in  Morocco,  tbe  Balkans,  tbe 
Par  Bast,  Asia  Minor,  anywhere,  but 
the  German  Foreign  OlBce  suspects 
misctiief,  and  begins  to  show  its  teetb 
and  run  to  and  fro  in  agitation.  Be- 
hind the  most  innocent  negotiation  it 
sees  the  glare  of  hostile  cannon  in  tbe 
lanes  and  tbe  foreign  hussar  with  an 
unclean  arm  round  fair-haired  Gretcb- 
ou's  waisL 

In  such  a  state  of  mind  Germany 
shudders  at  the  word  "Isolation." 
Again,  it  is  no  business  of  ours  to  calm 
her  nerves  by  modifying  any  policy 
which  happens  to  suit  our  own  pur- 
poses. But  we  ought  to  recognize  that 
all  our  recent  international  action  has 
tended  in  the  direction  that  excites 
German  a pprebensiveness.  Salutary  and 
agreeable  as  tbe  French  entente  may 
be  to  U8,  we  cannot  expect  tbe  Germans 
to  view  it  with  satisfaction;  still  less 
when  it  is  followed  by  an  Anglo-Rus- 
sian understanding.  It  is  only  natural 
that  they  should  regard  these  arrange- 
ments with  uneasiness.  It  may  be 
that  we  have  entered  into  no  under- 
takUig  which  would  commit  us  to  par- 
ticipate In  any  hosile  action  against 
Germany  in  Europe;  but  the  Germans 
do  not  know  that  nor,  indeed,  do  we 
know  it  ourselves.  Tbe  ESnglisb  na- 
tion is  as  little  aware  as  tbe  German 
nation  of  the  precise  terms  of  the  en- 
gagements into  which  we  have  entered 
with  our  Continental  friends.  Ger- 
many may  derive  some  reassurance 
from  Mr.  Asquith's  statement  at  the 
GuUdhall  that  tbe  British  Govern- 
ment has  no  intention  of  "grouping" 
the  Buropean  Powers  against  one  an- 
other. 


But  in  fact  something  very  like  the 
group  system  is  iu  existence.  The 
l)artie8  to  an  entente,  or  an  alliance, 
are  easily  drawn  into  backing  up  one 
another  even  against  their  own  incli- 
nations. Germany,  f<^r  instance,  is 
quite  determined  to  see  Austria 
through  any  difficulties  tbat  may  arise 
over  tbe  Bosnian  annexation,  though 
no  German  interests  are  involved  in 
that  proceeding.  Similarly  we  mlgbv 
deem  ourselves  under  a  loyal  obliga- 
tion to  support  France  and  Russia, 
even  in  a  quarrel  with  which  we  were 
not  directly  concerned.  Nothing  has 
mortified  tbe  Germans  more  than  the 
belief  tbat  England  has  ranged  herself 
alongside  of  tbe  two  peoples  whom 
they  regard  as  their  actual  or  potential 
enemies.  They  do  not  love  the  Rus- 
sians and  they  deeply  distrust  the 
French;  I  have  over  and  over  again, 
in  conversation  on  these  subjects  with 
educated  Germans,  observed  how 
strong  a  hold  the  81av  nightmare  and 
the  Gallic  revenge  have  upon  their  imag- 
inations. It  angers  and  annoys  them 
to  feel  that  Britain,  the  country  of  all 
others  they  really  respect,  has  thrown 
itself  upon  the  side  of  these  dangerous 
adversaries.  The  consequences  and 
significance  of  our  recent  understand- 
ings are  naturally  exaggerated  in  Ger- 
many, and  they  are  commonly  inter- 
preted as  an  alliance  of  the  three  most 
powerful  foreign  States  directed 
against  themselves.  We  may  hope  that 
one  result  of  the  present  crisis  will  be 
to  clear  away  some  of  the  mystifica- 
tion and  secrecy  which  invest  the  con- 
duct of  international  relations. 

The  Crermans  are  asking  for  a  re* 
sponsible  Foreign  Secretary,  mainly  in 
order  that  they  may  know  what  is  be- 
ing done  in  their  name,  to  what  en? 
gagements  or  undertakings  they  are 
being  committed  in  tbe.  dark.  They 
may,  however,  discover  that  even  the 
true  "Cabinet  system"  does  not  convey 
full    enlightenment    on.    such    points. 
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Here  In  England  we  do  not  always 
know  how  far  we  may  be  pledged  to 
important  action,  or  Involved  in  mo- 
foentous  agreements,  until  It  is  too  late 
t(»  retrace  onr  steps.  True,  the  secret 
iH  shared  by  two  or  three  persons  in- 
stead of  being  locked  in  one  august 
breast;  but  that  does  not  substantially 
help  us.  Lord  Liansdowne  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey  may,  for  all  we  can  tell, 
have  entered  into  arrangements  whose 
grave  consequences  may  yet  have  to 
be  revealed.  One  is  sometimes  inclined 
to  question  whether  It  is  not  time  to 
break  with  the  eighteenth-century  tra- 
dition which  still  makes  foreign  poli- 
tics an  affair  of  secret  negotiations,  of 
private  conferences  between  poten- 
tates and  ministers,  of  confidential  doc- 
uments which  cannot  be  disclosed. 
Wars  and  alliances  are  national  inter- 
ests, and  great  free  peoples  should  be 
made  conversant  with  the  main  lines 
of  policy  on  which  these  turn.  We 
do  not  live  in  the  age  of  the  Fredericks 
and  the  Choiseuls,  the  Kaunitzes  and 
the  Catherines;  and  though  everything 
cannot  be  shouted  from  the  housetops, 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  public 
opinion  has  as  much  right  to  express 
itself  upon  the  terms  of  a  negotiation 
as  upon  the  stages  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  present  system,  inherited 
from  periods  when  diplomacy  was  in- 
fluenced by  dynastic  rivalries  and 
court  favorites  and  royal  mistresses, 
causes  more  confusion  than  it  pre- 
vents. It  is  conceivable  that  there 
would  be  a  better  feeling  between  the 
English  and  the  German  peoples  if 
both  were  fully  acquainted  with  what 
has  been  done  in  their  name  during 
the  past  ten  years.  Mystery  and  mis- 
understanding are  commonly  found  in 
company. 

In  this  and  other  ways  we  may  look 
to  some  clearing  of  the  air  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  Kaiser's  ''conversation.'*  It 
has,  at  any  rate,  had  one  salutary  ef- 
fect.     Throughout  Germany  there  has 


been,  as  I  have  said,  a  disclaimer  of 
anti-British  sentiment.  Charged  with 
Anglophobia  on  the  highest  authority, 
"large  sections"  of  the  German  people 
have  been  eager  to  point  out  that  the 
Imperial  observer  has  been  misled. 
Many,  even  of  those  who  rather  enjoy 
carping  at  Britain,  are  shocked  when  / 
they  are  bluntly  told  that  they  are  in- 
veterately  hostile.  The  denials  come 
from  all  quarters,  even  from  those  who 
have  l)een  intimately  associated  "with 
the  German  Nationalist  movement  in 
its  most  aggressive  form.  A  writer  Id 
the  ultra-Conservative  expansicmist 
and  far  from  Anglophile  newspaper, 
the  Reichsbote,  puts  the  question,  "Is 
the  majority  of  the  German  people  an- 
tagonistic to  England?"  and  answers 
in  the  following  terms: — 

I  have  the  Impression  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  English  people  is  as  little 
anti-German  as  the  people  at  home  are 
anti-English.  As  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  there  are  some  financial  powers 
closely  connected  with  commerce  in 
England  which  are  alarmed  at  Ger- 
many's commercial  expansion,  but  tliis 
fear  seemed  to  have  decreased  during 
the  last  summer.  *  If  we  keep  calm 
and  quietly  strengthen  our  fleet  Eng- 
land will  soon  realiase  that  she  will  have 
to  allow  us  to  exist  and  the  envious 
portion  of  the  population  will  soon  sub- 
side. I  can  see  no  reason  tor  Anglo- 
phobia, and  I  am  sure  that  there  \b  no 
room  for  such  an  unfortunate  sentiment 
in  our  country.  Our  common  interests 
are  too  important  for  such  an  insane 
enmity  and  the  causes  of  friction  too 
insignificant,  always  provided  we  do 
not  take  the  commercial  rivalry  into  ac- 
count. Our  people  are  bent  on  peace 
and  want  no  wars. 

The  passage  is  Indicative  at  once  of 
the  real  desire,  even  of  the  Chauvinists, 
to  deprecate  hostility  towards  Eng- 
land, and  of  that  nervousness  to  which 
I  have  referred  above.  "England  will 
have  to  allow  us  to  exist!"  Germans 
have  a  genuine  apprehension  that  we 
may  some  time  or  other  be  impelled  to 
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<lo  something  to  limit  their  growth  as 
a  maritime  and  mercantile  nation.  If 
a  good  many  people  here  are  afraid  of 
their  ambition  and  aggressiveness,  a 
still  larger  number  there  go  in  fear  of 
these  qualities  in  ourselves.  A  few 
active  writers  and  speakers  in  each 
country  accentuate  this  mutual  suspi- 
cion. There  is  even  less  excuse  for 
them  in  England  than  in  Germany;  for 
though  we  have  grave  problems  of  our 
own  to  solve,  our  international  posi- 
tion Is  at  least  free  from  the  uncer- 
tainty and  instability  which  confront 

The  Obotepiponrj  B«Tlew. 


the  German  when  he  casts  his  eyes 
across  his  frontiers.  We  might  do 
something  to  convince  the  Germans 
that  we  are  far  indeed  from  holding 
that  their  difficulties  will  be  our  oppor- 
tunities; and  that  though  we  intend 
resolutely  to  guard  our  own  interests 
we  shall  be  delighted  if  a  great  and  fa- 
mous people  so  closely  linked  by  ra- 
cial and  historic  ties  with  ourselves 
can  succeed  in  overcoming  the  politi- 
cal and  economical  impediments'  that 
lie  across  their  path. 

Sidney  Low. 


MK.  BIRRELL'g  LAND  BILL. 


Mr.  Birreirs  new  Irish  Land  Bill  deals 
^'Xth  three  separate,  yet  closely  con- 
*nected,  questions.  As  we  have  more 
than  once  pointed  out,  the  financial 
scheme  of  Mr.  Wyndham*s  Act  of  1903 
has  proved  to  be  unsound,  and  the  ba- 
sis <»  which  it  was  framed  to  be 
strangely  inaccurate.  The  conse- 
quent "break  down"  of  the  finance  of 
the  Act  accordingly  requires  immedi- 
ate attention,  as  bad  finance  has  a 
snowball  way  of  piling  up  Its  objec- 
tionable consequences  that  often 
quickly  leads  to  disaster.  Then  the 
problem  of  the  West  of  Ireland  is  only 
at  the  beginning  of  its  solution.  The 
<:^nge8ted  District  Board,  which  was 
founded  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  17 
years  ago,  has  only  partly  done  its 
worlc  Indeed,  in  some  respects  it  has 
only  shown  the  way  by  which  the  solu- 
tion may  come.  Lord  Dudley's  Com- 
oilssioD  studied  the  question  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  issued  a  dozen  enor- 
mous volumes  of  evidence  and  a  long 
report,  and  these  labors  now  demand 
attention.  In  the  third  place,  five  years 
of  work  under  the  Irish  Land  Act  of 
1908  liave  brought  out  various  points 
that  require  am^idment  and  reconsid- 
eration.     Ck>nsequent]y    Mr.    Birreirs 


Bill  has  to  deal  with  these  three  sepa- 
rate subjects,  which,  however,  are  con- 
nected by  the  question  of  ways  and 
means  that  underlies  all. 

As  we  have  on  previous  occasions 
pointed  out,  the  financial  basis  of  Mr. 
Wyndham's  Act  was  the  provision  of 
money  for  the  purposes  of  Irish  Land 
Purchase  by  the  issue  of  Land  stock 
at  2%  per  cent.  Advances  are  made 
under  the  Act  to  Irish  tenants  to  pur- 
chase their  holdings,  which  are  repaid 
by  annuities  at  3^  per  cent.  Of  this, 
2%  \yQT  cent  goes  to  pay  interest  on 
the  stock,  and  the  remaining  %  per 
cent,  is  for  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  off 
the  principal.  The  scheme  would  work 
well  were  it  possible  to  raise  cash  by 
tho  Issue  of  this  2%  per  cent,  stock 
without  loss.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  never  has  been  possible.  The  very 
first  issue  of  five  millions'  stock  had  to 
be  floated  five  months  after  the  Act 
came  into  operation  at  the  price  of  87 
— a  discount  of  13  per  cent. — ^and  the 
average  price  obtained  for  the  stock  to 
to  the  present  is  88^.  Mr.  Wyndham 
apparently  anticipated  some  loss  and 
provided  that  it  should  fall  on  the  Irish 
development  grant.  This  Is  an  annual 
fund  of  £185,000,  which,  however,  is 
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subject,  as  Mr.  Birrell  pointed  oat,  to 
various  other  charges  that  reduce  it  to 
about  £100,000  a  year.  The  enormous 
loss  in  flotation  soon  disposed  of  this 
fund.  The  Exchequer,  however,  was 
further  safeguarded  by  the  guarantee 
fund — ^that  is,  the  combined  contribu- 
tions in  aid  of  Irish  local  rates  from 
the  Imperial  Treasury,  including  the 
agricultural  grant.  But  to  fall  back 
on  this  guarantee  fund  meant  that  the 
losses  on  flotation  of  Irish  Land  stock 
had  to  be  paid  directly  by  Irish  rate- 
payers. This  was  an  obligation  that 
the  persons  concerned  never  contem- 
plated. In  our  opinion  the  obligation 
ought  to  have  been  plainly  stated  when 
the  Bill  was  going  through  the  House 
of  Commons.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
financial  clauses  of  the  measure  were 
never  adequately  discussed,  and  few  in 
Ireland  understood  their  import  until 
the  matter  was  brought  home  by  the 
failure  of  the  development  grant  to 
meet  its  liabilities. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  Irish  rate- 
payers are  rightly  required  to  bear  the 
losses  on  the  raising  of  money  for 
Irish  land  purchase  purposes.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  more  their  business 
than  that  of  the  English  taxpayer. 
But  the  Irish  ratepayers  are  not  all 
tenant  purchasers.  They  include  also 
a  variety  of  people  who  have  no  direct 
interest  in  land.  Even  those  of  them 
who  participated  in  the  benefits  of 
land  purchase  might  fairly  claim  that 
to  saddle  them  with  the  heavy  cost  of 
raising  the  money  was  to  take  with  one 
hand  what  was  given  with  the  other. 
It  meant  that  though  land  purchase 
reduced  their  annual  payments  in  rent, 
it  so  added  to  their  rates  as  to  take 
away  all  the  advantage,  and  even  in- 
crease their  former  responsibilities.  It 
Is  evident  that  some  way  out  the  difli- 
culty  was  urgent.  The  Treasury  Com- 
mittee that  considered  the  matter  last 
winter  made  various  suggestions  with 
which  we  have  dealt  on  previous  oc- 


casions. An  enormous  mass  of  pur- 
chase  agreements  has  mounted  up* 
based  on  the  existing  financial  sctieme. 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  throw  these- 
back  to  the  parties.  Money  to  finance 
them  had  to  be  provided,  and  it  could 
only  be  found  by  throwing  the  loss  on 

(1)  the  parties  to  the  agreemmit — 
the      landlords      and      the     tenants; 

(2)  the  Irish  ratepayers;  or  (8) 
the  British  Exchequer.  To  place  the 
burden  on  the  first  class,  although  ev- 
idently the  most  equitable  arrangement, 
would  look  like  a  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  State  and  could  not  be 
adopted  as  the  solution.  To  put  the 
loss  on  the  Irish  ratepayers  is  the 
scheme  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  Act  and  is 
certainly  the  next  most  reasonable  way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  but  these  rate- 
payers are  not  silent  when  they  have  a 
grievance,  and  they  made  it  plain  that 
they  were  not  going  to  undertake  obli- 
gations that  their  representatives  agreed 
to  without  apparently  understanding. 
In  the  circumstances,  the  (Government 
felt  that  it  was  not  possible  to  stand  on 
their  statutory  rights  so  they  were 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  third  source 
— the  British  Exchequer.  Accord- 
ingly  the  losses  on  the  flotation  of  stock 
are  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Treasury 
to  the  relief  of  Irish  landlords  and  ten- 
ants. That  loss  on  the  £33,000.000  of 
stock  already  issued  amounts  to  £3,500,- 
000.  Another  £52,000,000  is  required  to 
pay  off  existing  obligations.  The  dis- 
count on  that  sum  at  present  rates  will 
amount  to  another  £5,500,000  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  British  Exchequer. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  national 
finances,  this  is  no  mean  sum.  It  Is 
evident  that  some  change  must  be 
made  in  the  method  of  raising  money 
for  land  purchase  in  Ireland.  The 
size  of  the  problem  Is  gigantic.  Mr. 
Wyndham  based  his  flnance  on  a  total 
estimate  of  £100,000,000.  Mr.  BirreU 
created  a  sensation  on  Monday  nl|rht 
when  he  stated  that  he  was  told  by  his- 
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adTioen  that  that  was  an  exceedingly 
bad  shot,  and  that  the  total  would  be 
not  £100,000,000,  but  £180,000,000.     Mr. 
Wynham   following  Mr.   Birrell   tried 
to  defend  his  estimate  and  set  forth  a 
variety  of  flgnres  with  that  object    By 
means  of  these  figures  he  succeeded  to 
his  own  satisfaction  in  pulling  down 
the  sum  required  to  a  total  of  £102,- 
000,000.       As     the     amount     already 
agreed  to  amounts  to  £77,000,000,  that 
would  leave  only  £25,000,000  for  all  the 
land  as  yet  unsold  in  Ireland.      Mr. 
Birrell  put  this  fact  to  Mr.  Wyndham 
in  the  debate,  but  received  no  reply. 
The  Cliief  Secretary  promised  to  lay 
on  the  table  of  the  House  the  figures 
and    calculations   on   which   the   esti- 
mate of  £180,000,000  is  based.       Any 
one  acquainted  with  the  problem  must 
recognise  that  the  1903  estimate  was 
grossly    inadequate.      Its    inadequacy 
was  indeed  recognized  by  some  of  the 
most  temperate  and  thoughtful  minds 
in  the  House  in  1903.      Mr.  John  Mor- 
ley — ^as  he  then  was — speaking  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Wyndham  Bill 
(May  7,  1903)  said:— **Thi8  Bill  plucks 
up  the  old  land  system  root  and  branch, 
and  yon  are  going  to  pay  £12,000,000 
down,  and  are  going  to  risk  £100,000,- 
000,  or  £150,000,000  afterwards  in  or- 
der to  abolish  it"      In  other  speeches 
Mr.  Morley  showed  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  size  of  the  problem,  and 
his   great   sagacity   in   forecasting  it 
But  all  these  vaticinations  were  waved 
aside,  and  the  Act  was  launched  on  its 
course  with  the  result  that  we  now  see. 
Mr.  Wyndham  and  other  critics  in 
Parliament   objected   to   Mr.   Birrell's 
proposals  for  introducing  a  new  ajys- 
tem  of  meeting  the  obligations  under 
which  the  (rovemment  is  to  pay  off 
Irish  vendors  of  land,   while  a  good 
many   outside   Parliament  have   com- 
plained that  they  cannot  understand 
the  scheme  at  all.     What  then,  do  the 
new  proposals  amount  to?    In  the  first 
place,  they  deal  with  existing  obliga- 


tions, the  £52,000,000  agreed  to  but  not 
paid,  and  provide  that  £5,000,000  in 
cash  shall  be  supplied  each  year  at  the 
cost  of  the  Exchequer  and  that  in  ad- 
dition such  landlords  as  are  willing  to 
accept  it  shall  get  stock  bearing  inter- 
est at  2%  per  cent,  at  a  minimum  rate 
of  issue  of  92.  The  effect  of  this  is 
apparently  that  landlords  who  take 
stock  will  get  it  to  the  amount  of  about 
£109  face  value  for  each  £100  cash  due. 
If  they  sell  this  stock  at  a  price  under 
92,  they  will  lose  the  difference  be- 
tween tliat  figure  and  the  price  realized, 
but  if  they  hold  the  stock  until  it  rises 
to  above  92  they  will  gain  the  excess. 
In  the  spring  of  1906  Irish  Land  Stock 
did  rise  to  92,  and,  in  our  opinion,  Irish 
landlords  who  take  stock  on  the  terms 
offered  will  eventually  find  the  invest- 
ment a  profitable  on& 

On  the  second  point,  as  regards  fu- 
ture transactions,  the  scheme  is  differ- 
ent. Payments  to  vendors  are  to  be 
made  in  stock  bearing  interest  at  3 
per  cent. — the  annuities  of  the  tenants 
being  raised  to  3%  per  cent  This 
change  from  cash  to  stock  is  a  rever- 
sion to  the  scheme  of  the  Balfour  Pur- 
chase Act,  which  paid  the  landlords 
in  stock  bearing  interest,  however,  at 
the  rate  only  of  2%  per  cent.  Mr.  Bir- 
reirs  critics  did  not  suggest  any  alter- 
native methods  of  providing  cash  for 
Irish  Land  Purchase.  They  com- 
plained of  the  discouragement  to  land 
purchase  that  his  proposals  would  re- 
sult in.  As,  however,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, purchase  transactions  have  been 
going  along  at  nearly  three  times  the 
rate  that  Mr.  Wyndham  contemplated 
in  1903 — a  little  back  set  a  slowing 
down  of  the  pace,  is  not  an  unmiti- 
gated evlL  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that 
ways  can  be  devised  for  quickening  the 
pace,  for  finding  the  money,  for  car- 
rying out  the  work  of  transfer.  We 
have  not,  however,  seen  any  sugges- 
tions of  any  value  on  these  matters, 
and    we    think    that   Mr.    Birrell    has 
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amply  proved  his  case  that  while  land 
purchase  in  Ireland  must  go  on,  it  must 
do  so  on  a  basis  of  sound  finance.  We 
cannot  now  deal  with  other  important 
matters  in  Mr.  Birrell's  speech,  such  as 
the  new  bonus  arrangements,  and  the 
re-organization   and    financing   of   the 

The  Economist. 


congested  District  Boai-d,  but  we  would 
add  a  word  of  praise  for  the  clever 
statement  with  which  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary introduced,  and  placed  before  the 
House  and  the  public,  a  most  difficult, 
complex,  and  technical  subject 
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A  Pbbsbnt  fob  thb  Childbbn. 
.Scene— The  Library.  Time,  6.45  P.M. 
He  is  smoking  and  reading  a  paper. 
She  is  examining  a  cardboard  box 
about  four  inches  square  by  six 
inches  in  height.  Everything  is 
quiet  and  peaceful. 

He  (looking  up).  What's  that  you've 
got  hold  of? 

She.    It's  a  box. 

Hv.     Anything  else? 

She.  No,  just  a  box.  But  of  course 
there's  something  inside  it. 

He.     Why,  "of  course"? 

Sfie.  Well,  boxes  usually  have  things 
in  them.  This  one  came  from  Boston 
this  morning  from  Mary  Hale.  She 
writes  (totow  up  letter  and  reads):  "I  am 
sending  the  children  a  Japanese  puz- 
zle which  is  all  the  rage  here.  Every- 
body has  gone  mad  about  it,  and  you 
can't  go  anywhere  without  finding  it. 
I  hope  it  will  amuse  the  children  dur- 
ing the  long  evenings.  What  do  you 
think  has  happened  to  Harriet  Soames? 

She  has  actually "    The  rest  doesn't 

matter.      But  it's  very  kind  of  Mary. 

He.    Yes,  very.     Have  the  kids  seen 

it? 

She.  They're  very  much  excited 
about  it.  They'll  be  in  to  have  a  try 
at  it  directly.  I  thought  I'd  keep  it 
here.  Things  get  so  dreadfully  spoilt 
in  the  nursery. 

He.  What  is  it?  Let's  have  a  look 
at  it.  (She  hands  over  the  boo*,  which 
he  examines.)      What's  this?      (Reads.) 


"The  Putmewright  Puzzle.  One  hun- 
dred-and-twenty-five  pieces.  The  Mu- 
sicians. Kobayashi."  (Re^teeHvely.) 
Yes,  it  sounds  Japanese  right  enough. 

XTakes  off  lid.)    Why,   it's  full  of 

It's  our  old  friend  the  Chinese  puzzle 
come  back  again.  It's  as  easy  as 
walking.  I  used  to  do  'em  when  I 
was  a  boy. 

She.    But,  of  course,  you  were  a  very 
brilliant  boy. 

He.    I  was.      Let's  turn  it  out  and 
have  a  go  at  it 

[They  clear  a  table  and  turn  the  con- 
tents of  the  box  out  in  a  confused 
heap  of  little  wooden  slabs,   of  ir- 
regular conformation,  and  having  one 
side  plain  and  the  other  colored.] 
She.    Looks  easy  enough,  doesn't  it? 
He  (doHhtpidly).    Well,  they  all  fit  to- 
gether, you  know,  and  make  a  picture. 
(He  spreads  the  heap  oiut.)    There's  no 
difficulty.    (He  picks  up  a  piece.)  There's 
a  bit  of  a  foot  on  this  one.      You've 
only  got  to  find  the  other  bit    (He  be- 
ifins  to  search.) 

She.  You've  got  a  hundred-and- 
twenty-four  pieces  to  choose  from. 
Take  time;  go  steady.  Here's  another 
foot  No,  it's  a  hand,  or  (inspectinff 
carefully)  it  might  be  a  piece  of  face. 
You  never  know  with  the  Japanese. 
Here,  I've  got  a  bit  of  sky;  it's  light 
blue.  That  must  go  on  the  topu 
He.  The  foot  must  go  at  the  bottom. 
She.  Don't  you  be  too  sure.  These 
Japanese  musicians  often  stand  on 
their  heads  when  they  play.      (Takes 
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another  piece,)  Here's  the  top  of  a  roof. 
That's  in  the  middle  anyhow,  some- 
where between  the  sky  and  the  foot, 
whichever  way  up  he's  standing. 
There — ^now  we've  got  three  pieces  in 
their  proper  place. 
[They  become  more  and  more  absorbed 

In  their  work.] 

He.  You're  always  taking  the  piece 
I  want  I've  got  a  head  and  a  big 
straw  hat  all  but  finished  and  you've 
done  nothing  yet. 

8he.  If  you'd  only  leave  me  alone 
for  a  minute  I'd  get  this  background 
done 

He.  How  do  you  know  it's  a  back- 
ground? 

She.  Well,  it  looks  like  a  back- 
ground; can't  be  anything  else. 

He.    I  think  it's  a  dress. 

She.    And  I No,  that  won't  fit. 

{She  ratttea  fererishly  through  the  loose 
irieeea.)  Give  me  your  straw  hat. 
{S€i3e«  it,)  Now,  do  you  HeeV  It's 
not  a  straw  hat;  it's  an  umbrella. 

He.    Sold     again.       It     doesn't     fit 
Hand  it  back.    {He  seizes  it.)    I'll  lay 
a  thousand  it's  a  hat 
[A  knock  at  the  door,  and  two  little 

girls  come  dancing  into  the  room.] 

He.  Now  children,  don't  make  a 
noise.  Your  mother  and  I  are  very 
busy.  (7*0  Her.)  That's  no  good. 
You're  trying  to  put  a  hand  Into  the 
top  of  a  tree. 

She.  It  isn't  a  hand;  it's  a  bird  sit- 
ting on  a  branch.  (To  the  little  girls.) 
Don't  crowd  round  the  table,  dears; 
go  and  sit  on  the  sofa  and  read. 

First  Little  CHrL    But   we  want  to 


play  with   Aunt  Mary's  game.       You 
said  we  might. 

She.  Yes,  darling,  some  other  day. 
To-morrow,  perhaps.  Daddy  and  I  are 
trying  to  put  it  right  for  you  now. 

Second  Little  Ovrl.  But  why  shouldn't 
we  play  with  it?  It's  ow  game.  Aunt 
Mary  gived  it  to  im. 

Be  (stanily).  If  this  sort  of  thing 
goes  on  we  shall  never  finish. 

She  ita  the  children).  Run  away  now, 
darlings.  You  shall  have  your  game 
to-morrow. 

The   Little    Girls    (together).       You're 
both  very  cross  and  cruel. 
[They  leave  the  room  indignantly  in 

tears.] 

He  {lookimg  guiltily  at  Her).  Let's 
call  them  back  and  give  them  the 
blessed  thing. 

She  (determined).     Never.       I've  Just 
got  his  sash   fixed  in,   and  I  simply 
couldn't  bear  to  give  it  up  now. 
[They  proceed   with  varying  success. 

Suddenly  a  gong  sounds.] 

He.  Good  heavens!  That's  dinner 
and  we  haven't  washed  our  hands. 

SJie.     Only  a  minute  more.     I've  got 
his  nose,  but  the  top  of  his  head's  gone. 
It  must  have  dropped  on  the  floor. 
[They   both  go  down  on  their  hands 

and  knees  to  look  for  it,  and  in  this 

position  the  butler,  entering  to  an- 
nounce dinner,  finds  them  a  moment 

later.] 

The  Butler.  Dinner  is  quite  ready. 
Ma'am. 

He.  Yes,  yes.  Go  ^way;  we  shall 
be  in  in  a  minute. 

\fjeft  struggliiig.] 
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In  the  department  of  biography,  the 
latest  additions  to  Everyman's  Library 
(E.  P.  DottoQ  &  Co.)  include  Mrs.  Gas- 
keirs  **The  Life  of  Charlotte  Brontfi" 
for    which    Miss    May    Sinclair,    who 


wrote  introductions  to  the  Bront6  nov- 
els in  this  library,  renders  a  similar 
service;  "The  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
Colonel  Hutchinson"  written  by  his 
widow     Lucy,     and     prefaced     with 
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Gaizat*s  Introduction;  and  '^Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,*'  containing  his  autobiogra- 
phy, and  a  full  supplementary  account 
of  his  later  life,  in  its  relaition  to  the 
history  of  his  time,  written  by  W.  Mac- 

donald,  who  also  furnishes  an  introduc- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Flora  Annie  Steel,  author  of 
"On  the  Face  of  the  Waters"  and  sev- 
eral other  stories  of  life  in  India,  has 
now  returned  to  the  familiar  land  and 
people  for  a  serious  historical  narra- 
tive of  "India  through  the  Ages."  She 
goes  back  to  the  earliest  legends  and 
traditions  and  brings  the  story  down 
to  the  great  mutiny.  Her  method  is 
partly  chronological  and  partly  topical. 
8he  carries  into  the  book  the  vivid- 
ness of  style  which  characterizes  her 
Indian  fiction;  and  while  she  makes 
no  pretence  to  original  research,  she 
has  wrought  the  material  ready  to  her 
hand  into  ^  narrative  of  unusual  dra- 
matic power;  her  Intimate  knowledge 
of  the  India  of  to-day  and  of  the  recent 
past  enabling  her  to  understand  better 
the  India  of  a  more  remote  time.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  seven  maps. 
E.  P.  Dutton  ft  Oo. 

In  writing  her  "The  Story  of  Sir 
Galahad,"  Miss  Mary  Blackwell  Ster- 
ling has  regarded  her  work  almost  as 
a  religions  act,  and  has  given  it  a  ded- 
ication and  an  introduction  in  which 
an  adult  reades  may  perceive  her  in- 
tention. Few  children,  however,  will 
read  these  prefatory  writings,  but  af- 
ter one  glance  at  the  frontispiece,  in 
which  the  baby  Galahad  clutches  at 
the  cross-hilt  of  the  sword  of  Sir  Bors, 
tbey  will  plunge  into  the  substance  of 
the  book,  the  lovely  story  of  the  San- 
greal.  Miss  Sterling  has  re-written  it 
in  worthy  English,  and  Mr.  William 
Ernest  Chapman  has  made  seven  fair 
pictures  for  it,  and  what  with  the  se- 
rious   style   of  the   text   and   the   so- 


lemnity of  the  pictures  it  is  little  like 
any  otf  the  other  Arthurian  story  books 
of  the  settBoa  and  is  by  far  the  best  of 
them.    E.  P.  DnttOQ  &  Co. 

The  massive  and  umbragwNMi  hat  ap- 
pearing on  .the  cover  of  Mr.  Htnxy 
Wallace  Phillips's  "The  Mascot  of 
Sweet  Briar  Gulch"  gives  the  nwmally 
formed  wearer  the  appearance  of  a 
hunchback,  as  is  the  way  of  such  struc- 
tures, but  in  truth  the  mascot  is  a 
small,  profane,  dirty  little  boy  and  the 
picture  represents  the  prudent,  sensible 
girl  who  declines  to  marry  the  hero  un- 
til he  has  at  least  a  penny  to  his  name. 
He  adopts  the  aforesaid  small  boy,  his 
luck  changes,  he  discovers  the  gold  for 
which  he  has  long  been  looking,  finds 
the  partners  necessary  to  enable  lilm  to 
mine  for  it,  and  receives  a  letter  from 
the  girl  announcing  that  she  will  marry 
him  as  soon  as  he  desires,  anywhere, 
and  on  any  terms,  her  common  sense 
having  evaporated.  Notwithstanding 
its  patent  absurdity  the  tale  is  a 
rather  pretty  trifle,  very  well  put  to- 
gether, and  warranted  to  bring  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  the  gallery  gods.  Gtood 
colored  pictures  by  F.  Graham  Cootes 
illustrate  the  book.  Bobbs,  Merrill 
Co. 

Dr.  Frank  Byron  Jevons,  Principal 
of  Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham  Uni- 
versity, having  already  written  "An 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  Reli- 
gion" and  "Religion  in  Evolution"  was 
naturally  chosen  to  deliver  the  Hart- 
ford-Lamson  Lectures  for  1908,  and 
the  result  is  the  volume  entitled  "An 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ck>mpara- 
tive  Religions."  As  these  lectures 
are  intended  as  aids  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  students  for  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary field,  their  scope  is  general,  and 
the  reader,  like  the  student,  is  In- 
structed in  principles  rather  than  in 
particulars.  Immortality,  magic,  fe- 
tichism,  prayer,  sacrifice,  morality  are 
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Che  subjects  of  the  chief  chapters,  and 
the  eTcdution  of  each  subject  is  so  ex- 
plained tliat  the  student  receiyes  what 
mlffht  be  called  a  general  introduction 
to  it,  glTlng  him  the  power  to  arrange 
and  appreciate  such  knowledge  as  he 
receires.  A  brief  bibliography  and  a 
good  index  complete  the  book.  The 
Macmillan  Co. 

Miss  Georgiana  Ooddard  King's 
**The  Way  of  Perfect  Love"  is  a 
play  intended  rather  for  the  closet  than 
for  the  stage,  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  its  allegory  would  be 
taken  literally,  and  esteemed  absurd. 
The  heroine  being  sought  in  marriage 
by  her  cousin  the  Duke,  repels  him 
and  follows  a  strolling  player  over  the 
world  until  she  discovers  that  the 
freedom  of  his  soul  is  dearer  to  him 
than  she.  Then  she  sends  him  away, 
and  consoles  herself  with  a  shepherd 
whose  wcNTship  she  returns  with  love, 
until  the  player  once  more  appears 
jind  detaches  her  affections.  'After 
these  two  experiences,  and  a  period  of 
fasting  and  contemplation,  she  returns 
to  marry  her  cousin  and  to  assume  the 
cares  of  her  subjects.  The  shepherd 
proceeds  from  earthly  love  to  heavenly, 
jand  the  player,  pursuing  an  unattain- 
able desire  remains  in  a  state  of  aspira- 
tion. The  author  suggests  more  than 
one  explanation  of  the  allegory,  but  all 
aeem  rather  blind.  The  verse  is  ele- 
wBteA  proae,  rather  than  poetry.  The 
Jfacmillaa  Ck>. 

'* Ancient  China  Simplified"  is  a 
•eomewhat  puzzling  title,  but  the  book 
to  which  Mr.  EL  Harper  Parker  has 
4(iTeB  It  will  be  found  destructive  of 
rmzsles.  As  Mr.  Parker  very  justly 
nays,  much  of  the  difficulty  in  studying 
'Chinese  history  arises  from  the  trans- 
literation of  proper  names,  the  English 
alphabet  being  quite  inadequate  to 
tender  the  distinctions  between  one 
tone  and  another,  and  he  has.  there- 


fure,  aimtHi  rather  at  indicating  prin- 
ciples of  progress  and  the  general 
course  of  events  than  at  describing  the 
lives  and  conduct  of  statesmen  and 
rulers,  and  thus  to  impart  to  his  read- 
ers an  intelligible  idea  of  what  ancient 
China  really  was.  Those  who  have 
struggled  through  certain  other  histo- 
ries with  no  appreciable  gain  in  knowl- 
edge, will  find  that  from  him  they  gain 
a  definite  conception,  and  his  excellent 
index  makes  review  and  reference 
easy.  Lists  of  important  names  are 
prefixed  to  the  text  and  nine  maps  are 
inserted  in  convenient  places.  Ancient 
China  is  indeed  simplified  with  all 
these  aids.    £.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Tiie  heroines  of  "The  Court-Harmon 
Girls,"  L.  T.  Meade*s  new  story,  are 
8iich  incarnations  of  family  pride  that 
lliey  insist  on  remaining  in  their  ances- 
tral home,  although  absolutely  without 
money  to  pay  their  expenses,  and  what 
the  author  could  possibly  have  done 
with  them  hud  she  not  thought  of  the 
device  by  which  she  changes  their  pov- 
erty to  easy  circumstances  is  a  puzzle. 
The  answer  to  the  enigma  is  a  shrewd 
American  school  friend  who,  consider- 
ing the  Court-Harmon  innumerable 
bed  rooms,  the  overflowing  linen  clos- 
ets, garrets  crammed  with  Sheraton 
sind  Chippendale  furniture  and  trunks 
filled  with  unworn  ancestral  bridal  out- 
fits calmly  says,  "Paying  guests!  Bor- 
row £2,000  which  my  grandfather  has 
Kiven  me  casually;  fill  your  stables  and 
kitchen  us  they  should  be  and  coin 
money!  And  in  the  evening  array 
yourselves  in  those  long  packed  good 
clothes,  and  be  not  scorned  of  the  pay- 
ing guests."  And  thus  and  not  other- 
wise they  do,  and  are  on  the  road  to 
opulence  when  the  book  leaves  them. 
There  is  no  sort  of  probability  in  the 
story  but  it  is  well  written  and  It 
does  a  girl  no  harm  to  think  how  pleas- 
ant it  might  be  to  make  others  happy. 
And  if  she  be  the  right  swt  of  girl  it 
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does  her  no  barm  to  see  Justice  done 
to  the  mischief  maker  of  the  lK>ok  who 
goes  tinwliiiiped  almost  too  long,  but 
is  thoroughly  scourged  at  last  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

The  simultaneous  development  of 
mind  and  spirit  through  the  influence 
of  travel  and  intercourse  with  new  ac- 
quaintances is  a  topic  not  to  be  made 
otherwise  than  interesting  by  any 
treatment  whatsoever,  and  the  hero  of 
Mr.  G.  Hanford  Henderson's  "The 
Lighted  Lamp"  develops,  expands  and 
soars  so  extraordinarily  that  his  prog- 
ress amazes  the  reader  almost  as  much 
as  it  astonishes  the  author.  Begin- 
ning as  a  clerk  in  the  wholesale  coffee 
and  spice  trade,  with  no  prospect  of 
ever  escaping  from  a  position  which 
the  author  seems  to  regard  as  little 
short  of  loathsome,  he  advances,  after 
his  accession  to  an  inherited  six  thou- 
sand a  year,  to  a  stage  of  intellectual 
development  in  which  he  is  capable  of 
leading  the  conversation  in  u  company 
of  six  persons,  each  one  better  educated 
than  he,  more  accustomed  to  society, 
and  with  no  cankering  memories  of 
coffee  and  spice.  He  falls  in  love 
twice;  first  with  a  sensible,  beautiful, 
clever  girl;  second  with  a  beautiful 
woman  whose  religion  is  expressed  in 
an  oratory  decorated  with  the  sacred 
objects  and  scriptures  of  four  religions. 
This  woman  and  a  friend  of  hers  ar- 
range the  affairs  of  other  persons  by 
thinking  about  them,  and  speak  of  do- 
ing things  for  their  friends  exactly  as 
Athene  and  Zeus  might  converse  of 
bestowing  benefits  on  mortals.  Less 
worldly  snobbishness  as  to  cof- 
fee and  spice;  less  spiritual  snob- 
bishness as  to  religion  might  have 
made  the  story  moving  and  even 
powerful  for  good.  As  it  stands  it  is 
so  far  from  producing  the  effect  evi- 
dently .designed  by  the  author  that  one 
closes  it  with  a  feeling  of  sadness. 
Houghton  Mlfilin  Co. 


Alfred  Perceval  Graves,  the  author 
of  "Father  0*Plynn"  and  "The  Foggy 
Dew,*'  is  Irish  by  birth,  the  son  of  an 
Irish  Protestant  bishop;  the  Secretary 
of  the  Irish  Literary  Society;  an  active 
promoter  of  the  study  of  Irish,  but  he 
is  not  Irish  by  profession.  It  is  on 
account  of  this  last  quality  that  he  re- 
ceives comparatively  little  notice  from 
Irish  papers  and  Journalists.  The 
pretty  two  volume  edition  of  his  Irish 
poems  now  issued  in  Dublin  and  New 
York  will  give  many  Americans  their 
first  glimpse  of  him.  "Songs  of  the 
Gael"  and  a  "Gaelic  Story-Telling"  com- 
pose the  first  volume.  In  the  former 
are  many  free  versions  of  Irish  bal- 
lads; in  the  latter,  four  stories,  one 
Greek  and  three  Irish,  and  all  written 
in  unrhymed  pentameters.  In  the 
second  volume,  are  "Countryside 
Songs"  and  "Songs  and  Ballads"  orig- 
inating with  Mr.  Graves  himself.  Mr. 
Graves  seems  willing  to  accept  the  the- 
ory that  the  difference  between  "Songs 
of  the  Gael"  and  his  earlier  work  arises 
from  his  having  felt  the  touch  of  the 
Gaelic  revival,  but  he  mildly  insists 
upon  his  Irish  countryside  rearing,  his 
familiarity  with  speech  in  which  Irish 
idioms  are  translated  into  Bnglish,  and 
as  "prime  impulse  the  music  of  old 
Irish  airs."  "That  music,"  he  says, 
"I  danced  and  sang  to  as  a  boy;  it  has 
haunted  me  through  life,  and  I  look  to 
its  inexhaustible  freshness  as  one  of 
the  dearest  solaces  of  age."  His  lyrics, 
even  when  warlike,  have  none  of  the 
savagery  real  or  affected  of  many  of 
the  Young  Ireland  and  Fenian  poets. 
He  is  a  Christian  civilized  Irishman  of 
his  own  century,  not  forgetting  ancient 
Erin  but  carrying  her  spirit  forward  as 
he  marches  with  the  true  modem  spirit 
and  this  book  is  the  most  noteworthy 
of  all  Irish  poetry  published  during  the 
last  forty  years,  not  excepting  Mr. 
Yeats*s  poignant  dramas  or  Nora 
Cbesson's  lovely  songs.  The  Macmll- 
lan  Co. 
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The  Forgotten  Rabbi,  Etc. 


THB   FORGOTTEN   RABBI. 

CUi»  memory  for  a  blessing  V) 

Kabbi  Ben  Shalom's  wisdom  none  but 

his  scholars  know. 
(High  let  his  spirit  Journey,  e*en  as  his 

flesh  lies  low!) 
He.  ere  he  spake  the  "Shema,"  prayed 

that  his  fame  might  cease: — 
*"H4iw  Hhall  I  gire  you   blessing  if  you 

iM'grudge  me  peace  f* 

Un bbi  Hen  Shalom's  teaching  clings  to 

his  Hcholai*s  still. 
Or't  to  his  school  came*  fasting,  those 

who  had  dreamed  of  ill: —   . 
Go4l  in  such  dreams  had  spoken, — how 

could  they  answer  best? 
''Laugh  at  the  fearr  said  Rabbi.     "God 

h€S  a  right  to  jest!" 

Rrbbi   Ben   Shalom's  kindred   long  in 

his  ear  d^lored 
Alms  the>'  had  si)ent  to  nourish  one 

with  a  secret  hoard; 
A\'ho   of   their   daily   table — robber  of 

God! — had  taste: — 
*'//«*•(   /  not  heard:'  said  Rabbi.  "Ood 

hufi  enough  to  waste f' 

Kabbi  Ben  Shalom,  silent,  sat  with  a 

drad  man's  son. 
"I  at  his  grave.  O  Rabbi,  knew  what 

my  sins  had  done! 
(ircat  but  for  me,  how  humbled!  .  .  . 

Can  I  api)ease  the  dead?" 
''Cherish  his  seed  r  said  Rabbi.     "Strive 

to  be  great  instead r 

Rabbi  Ben  Shalom's  c<miing  mirth  unto 

mirth  could   bring, — 
Fill  hi II.  the  cup.  he*d  drain  it;  strike 

on  the  liarp.  he*d  sing! 
Blind  seemed  his  Joy  to  man3%  when 

ou  his  brows  death  sat, — 
Only   the  few  knew  better;  knew   he 

rejoiced — in  that! 

Thus  have  Ben  Shalom's  scholars  dug 

him  a  lowly  bed, — 
(How  can  the  soul  and  body  ever  a  like 

path  tread?) 
I'iins.  when  in  Shool  they  slight  him, 

say  that  "his  fame  should  cease," 
AVhoso  gainsays  their  folly  grudges  his 

master  peace! 

O.  M,  H, 

The  Siieotator. 


THE  SHIP  SIREN. 

Across  the  fog,  across  the  rain, 
On    glimmering    I^ondon    pavements 
falling, 

I  hear  the  voice,  again,  again — 
A  voice  that  is  calling,  calling. 

It  calls  me  where  the  rivers  run 
Through  forest  gloom  unbroken  for 
ever; 
And  the  steamer's  mast  to  the  mid-day 
sun 
Is  shadowless  on  the  river. 

"V^ou  know,"  it  cries,  "how  mornings 
rise 
In    smoke    from    untrodden    islands 
streaming. 
And  long  waves  roll  from  a  southern 
pole, 
And  southern  stars  are  gleaming. 

"Remember  where  the  desert  lay — 
I*urple  desert  beside  the  sea — 

And  baiTen  mountains  round  a  bay. 
And  a   storm-crowned   promontory; 

"And  how  the  midnight  drawd  her 
.breath 

As  the  sleeping  sun  returns  on  high. 
And  pallid  water  sleeps  beneath 

A  pallid  dome  of  sky. 

"Ah!  leave  the  crowd  that  howls  below, 
Oowdihg  houses  on  either  hand. 

The  streets  are  wide  by  which  I  go 
To  a  wide  and  silent  land. 

"By  a  silent  road  1*11  l)ear  you  home." 
From  London  dock  the  siren's  call- 
ing, 
"Come  to  the  seas,  to  the  desert  come!" 
And    I    lie    enchained    in    a    London 
room — 
And  the  rain  is  falling,  falling. 

The   XiitioD. 


PRIDE. 


O  mortal  virtue  and  immortal  sin. 
How    often    hast    thou    led    the    fool 

aright. 
Sent  forth  a  shivering  coward  to  the 

fipht. 
And  made  the  worst  man  win! 

Mary  E.  ColeriAffe. 
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THE  RULE  OF  THE  EMPRESS  DOWAGEK 

The  death  of  the  Empress  Dowager  whose   coffin  he  performed  the   cere- 

of  China  recalls  some  incidents  In  the  mony  of  Kowtow.      The  mother  again 

romantic  and  eventful  life  of  one  whose  and  again  expressed  her  gratitude  and 

subtle    powers    raised    her    from    the  taking  her  youngest  daughter  by  the 

crowded  ranks  of  the  Imperial  harem  hand,  offered  her  to  him  for  adoption, 

to  the  ancient  throne  whence,  for  over  a  not  unusual  mark  of  friendship  in 

a  quarter  of  a  century,  she  has  ruled  China,  an  offer  which  he  accepted,  as 

over  the  destinies  of  the  oldest  empire  the  child  was  very  attractive. 

in  the  world  with  an  ability  that  places  Under    his    guardianship    Yehonala 

her  among  the  most  striking  characters  remained  until,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in 

in  the  records  of  history.       Yehonala  the  triennial  review  by  the  Emperor  at 

was  the  youngest  daughter  of  a  Tartar  Peking  of  the  daughters  of  Manchu 

general  who  died  at  his  post  on  the  officers  for  the  selection  of  young  ladies 

Yangtze,    leaving   his    widow   with   a  for  the  Imperial   houseliold,  she  was 

family  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters  among  those  whose  fortune  it  was  to 

in  straitened  circumstances.     The  first  be  chosen. 

duty  of  the  widow  was  to  take  the  re-  In  the  Imperial  household,  or  harem 
mains  oC  her  dead  husband  for  burial  us  it  is  colloquially  termed,  there  are 
at  his  ancestral  home  in  Peking,  so,  many  grades;  some  of  the  maidens  per- 
preparing  a  mourning  boat,  with  its  form    the  duties   of   ladies-in-waiting, 
blue  and  white  lanterns  and  other  in-  some  the  more  humble  services  of  la- 
nignia  of  woe,  she  embarked  on  it  with  dies'  maids,  &c.      The  ladies*  apart- 
ber  children,  and  in  the  course  of  .her  ments  are  rigorously  guarded  by  eu- 
Jonmey  arrived  at  the  beautifully  sit-  nuchs  from   all  male   visitors  except 
nated  and  picturesque  town  of  Chin-  the  Emperor,  and  the  inmates  occupy 
kiang,  whence  the  l>oat  would  proba-  themselves  in  various  ways,  especially 
bly  have  proceeded  by  the  Grand  Canal  in  the  work  of  embroidery,  in  which 
to  Peking.      There  arrived  at  the  same  almost  all  Chinese  ladies  are  proficient, 
time  a  prefect  travelling  by  water  to  a  All  these  young  ladies  are  supposed  to 
new  station  on  promotion.    Wu-tu-fu,  \je  under  the  direction  of  the  Empress, 
the  prefect  of  Chinkiang,  hearing  that  JiYom  time  to  time  the  Emperor  visits 
an  official  had  arrived  by  boat,  sent,  the  apartment  and  selects  some  one  or 
after  the  Chinese  custom,  his  card  and  other  for  his  attentions,  some  being  ad- 
a  complimentary  gift  of  food,  with  two  vanced  to  the  position  of  Imperial  con- 
buDdred  taels  which  the  messenger  by  eubine.      To    this    position    Yehonala. 
mistake  conveyed  to  the  mourning  boat,  whose  name  was  now  changed  to  Tsse 
The  widow  returned  her  most  grateful  Hsi,  was  promoted,  and  in  due  course 
thanks,  assuming  that  the  prefect  was  a  presented  the  Emperor  with  a  son.     As 
friend  of  her  late  husband's.    Wu-tu-fu,  the  Empress  was  childless,  Tze  Hsi  be- 
welng  the  mistake  that  had  been  made  came  at  once  of  great  importance,  in- 
and  understanding  that  the  lady  was  in  creasing  her  influence  rapidly,  until  at 
straitened  circumstances,  cliivalrously  length  she  shared  with  the  Empress 
determined  to  spare  her  from  the  awk-  the  full  dignity  of  the  Dragon  Throne 
wudness  of  an  explanation,  so  sending  with  all  its  gorgeous  ceremonials, 
her  three  hundred  taels  In  addition,  he  Some  years  later  Wu-tu-fu  was  re- 
waited  upon  her,  assuming  the  position  ported    by   his   superior,    who  recom- 
^t  a  friend  of  her  husband's,  before  mended  his  punishment.     Tze  Hsi  was 
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by  this  time  Bmpress  Dowager,  and, 
recognizing  the  name,  instead  of  pun- 
ishing she  promoted  him.  The  supe- 
rior protested,  whereupon  she  again  pro- 
moted him.  The  overjoyed  Wu-tu-fu 
proceeded  to  Peking  to  return  thanks, 
which  he  did  in  the  usual  fashion, 
kneeling  before  the  throne  with  down- 
cast eyes,  and  his  official  hat  placed 
at  his  right  side  with  the  peacock 
plume  towards  the  Empress.  After  he 
had  spoken,  the  Empress  Dowager  said, 
**Do  you  not  know  me:  look  up,  I  was 
your  daughter/*  His  joy  may  be  im- 
agined. The  Empress  Dowager  ulti- 
mately conferred  upon  him  the  Govern- 
orship of  Szechuen. 

Much  has  been  written  of  her  malign 
influence  during  the  half -century  of  her 
predominance,  both  behind  the  throne 
and  as  its  apparently  all-powerful  oc- 
cupant,  but  who  can  tell  the  real  mov- 
ing  power  amid  the  kaleidoscopic  in- 
trigues of  the  Imperial  city?  We  for- 
get how  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since 
China  was  practically  as  isolated  from 
all  Western  influence  as  in  the  days  of 
Marco  Polo — ^indeed  more  so— for  after 
Ghengis  Khan,  had  swept  over  North- 
ern Asia  and  South-Eastem  Europe  un- 
til the  wave  of  conquest  broke  against 
the  walls  of  Buda-Pest  princes  and  am- 
bassadors from  the  West  visited  him 
in  his  Chinese  capital. 

The  opium  war  from  1840  to  1843  left 
China  simmering  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Taiping  rebellion  in  1850,  and 
for  seventeen  years  the  Southet'n  Prov- 
inces were  devastated  by  a  rebellion 
that  cost  the  lives  of  twenty-two  and 
a  half  millions  of  people  before  it  was 
Anally  extinguished  at  Suchow  by  the 
military  capacity  of  Gordon,  ably  sec- 
onded by  Li  Hung  Chang.  In  the 
meantime  the  repulse  of  our  forces  in 
the  attack  upon  the  Taku  forts  in  1859 
was  followed  by  their  subsequent  cap- 
ture by  the  allied  forces  of  France  and 
England,  and  the  advance  upon  Peking 
and  burning  of  the  Summer  Palace  in 


the  following  year.  The  Emperor  with 
the  Imperial  Court  had  fled  to  Jeh-lo, 
where  the  Emperor  died,  when,  on  his 
death,  a  Nominal  Government  of  eight 
was  formed,  who  forthwith  entoed  into 
a  conspirarcy  to  make  away  in  secret 
with  the  Empress  Dowager  and  the 
young  Emperor's  mother,  to  arrest  and 
destroy  the  late  Emperor's  three  broth- 
ers, and  establish  a  regency  In  which 
they  would  be  supremei  Fortunately 
Prince  Kung  frustrated  their  machina- 
tions and  brought  the  two  Empresses 
with  the  young  Emperor  safe  to  Peking. 
The  conspirators  were  arrested;  two 
princes  engaged  in  the  plot  were  al- 
lowed to  commit  suicide  and  the  others 
were  executed.  Prince  Kung  and  the 
two  Empresses  then  constituted  a  re- 
gency during  the  minority. 

In  1870  occurred  the  massacre  of 
Tientsin,  and  from  1870  to  1872  the 
Empire  was  in  the  throes  of  a  Mahome- 
dan  insurrection.  In  1894  China  was 
again  at  war  with  the  Japanese,  with 
disastrous  results,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Boxer  up- 
rising she  has  never  been  tree  troxn 
strained  anxiety  from  her  Northern 
neighbor.  Surely  no  woman  has  ever 
lived  a  life  of  more  sustained  anxiety 
than  Tze  Hsi,  and  in  remembering  her 
misdeeds  we  ought  not  to  forget  her 
difficulties  and  her  surroundings,  that 
called  for  all  her  woman's  wiles  and 
evoked  at  times  a  ruthlessness  not  un- 
known in  our  own  history. 

That  she  possessed  a  magnetic 
charm  is  acknowledged  by  those  who 
have  been  admitted  to  her  presence, 
and  glimpses  of  her  life  within  the  Tell 
show  that  she  had  her  moments  of  mer- 
riment and  enjoyment  The  cloud 
that  has  rested  upon  her  name  of  late 
has  "been  the  feeling  that  her  treatment 
of  the  young  Emperor  was  as  cmel  as 
it  was  unjust. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
young  Emperor  was  satisfied  with  his 
elevation  to  the  throne,  which  was  no- 
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dottbtedly  in  tbe  light  of  ancient  custom 
a  uanrpation  brought  about  by  the  dom- 
inant inflnence  of  his  aunt.  He  had 
read  and  had  heard  of  other  nations, 
and  probably  regretted  the  rea)  lib- 
erty that  he  had  lost  in  being  placed  in 
a  position  of  splendid  isolation  and 
practical  captivity.  He  turned  eagerly 
to  those  who  spoke  of  progress,  and 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  su« 
preme  and  godlike  power  of  which  he 
was  assured  in  every  action  of  his 
ceremonious  Court  was  able  to  effect  at 
once  changes  that  can  only  be  hoped 
for  after  long  evolution.  After  the 
death  of  Marquess  Tseng  he  sent  for 
Kang  yu  Wei,  an  advanced  thinker 
whose  literary  fame  was  at  its  zenith, 
and  at  once  adopted  his  views  that 
China  could  be  regenerated  by  edicts 
from  the  throne  that  would  in  a  trico 
cliange  the  customs  of  centuries.  At 
first  his  enthusiasm  for  Western  meth- 
ods was  received  by  tbe  Empress  Dow- 
ager with  apparently  good-humored 
amnaement  It  is  said  that  on  one  oc- 
casioik  he  ordered  some  thousands  of 
European  costumes,  and,  donning  one, 
appeared  before  the  Dowager  Empress 
and  aaked  her  how  she  liked  it.  She 
answered:  **yery  nice  indeed,  but,  hav- 
ing admired  yourself  in  the  glass,  I 
advise  you  to  go  to  your  ancestral  hall 
and  there  regard  the  portraits  of  your 
ancestors  in  their  proper  costume  and 
judge  which  Is  more  befitting  for  an 
emperor."  It  is  hard  to  say  what  cre- 
dence can  be  safely  given  to  these 
snatches  of  palace  gossip,  but  the  inci- 
dent was  widely  accepted  in  well-in- 
formed Chinese  circles. 

At  length  matters  became  serious. 
There  were  murmurs  of  an  anti-dynas- 
tic movement  in  the  ever-restless  South, 
and  the  time  seemed  inopportune  to 
court  the  opposition  of  the  most  con- 
servative people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Under  the  influence  of  Kang 
yu  Wei  six  edicts  were  prepared  of  an 
almost  revolutionary  character.      The 


Chinese  were  to  adopt  Western  attire 
and  to  cut  off  the  queue,  which  was  the 
badge  of  submission  if  not  of  loyalty 
to  the  Manchu  dynasty,  and  other  edicts 
were  also  prepared  effecting  changes  in 
the  entire  system  of  administration. 
The  Emperor  had  appointed  four  young 
men  to  act  as  assistants,  or  advisers,  to 
the  Tsung  11  Yamen  in  matters  of  re- 
form. One  of  these  young  men  was 
sent  by  the  Emperor  to  Yuan  Shi  Kal, 
who  then  commanded  a  camp  about 
twenty  miles  from  Peking,  with  orders 
to  Yuan  to  bring  his  troops  to  the 
capital,  and  an  edict  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Emperor  decreeing  that 
henceforth  the  Empress  Dowager 
should  take  no  part  in  official  matters, 
and  that  Jung  Lu  was  to  be  beheaded. 
The  more  experienced  officials  were 
alarmed  by  the  youthful  enthusiasm  of 
the  Emperor.  Such  edicts  might  pos- 
sibly be  issued  and  enforced  by  a  con- 
queror at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  but 
with  China  torn  by  internal  dissensions 
the  result  might  mean  an  upheaval 
tbe  consequences  of  which  no  man 
could  foresee.  The  young  messenger 
presented  the  edict  to  Yuan  Shi  Kal, 
who,  instead  of  proceeding  as  ordered, 
Informed  Prince  Tuan,  who  went  hot 
haste  to  the  Summer  Palace,  from 
whence  the  Empress  Dowager  returned 
at  once  to  Peking,  first  sending  to  Jung 
Lu  a  revocation  of  the  edict  ordering 
his  execution.  After  considerable  de- 
lay Yuan  Shi  Kai  went  with  the  mes- 
senger to  Jung  Lu's  yamen.  The 
young  man  was  left  outside.  Yuan 
went  in  to  Jung  Lu  and  the  two  stood 
in  silence  for  a  while.  Then  Jung 
Lu  said,  "You  have  a  message  for  me?" 
"Yes,"  replied  Yuan,  "but  I  cannot 
deliver  it."  Then  he  took  out  the  tri- 
angular symbol  that  is  always  sent  with 
such  an  order  for  execution  and  laid  it 
on  the  table  saying,  "I  cannot  deliver 
my  message  from  the  Emperor  to  you, 
my  master  (he  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Jung  Lu's),  and  I  want  to  ask  your 
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advice."  By  tUis  time  Jung  Lu  had 
in  his  possession  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  by  the  Empress  Dowager  and 
had  made  his  preparation  to  march  his 
own  troops  to  Peking.  This  was  done, 
and  the  iX}up  d'etat  followed.  The  Em- 
I)eror  managed  to  send  an  urgent  mes- 
sage to  Kang  yu  Wei  to.  fly,  but  the 
other  reformers  were  seized  and  exe- 
cuted. 

Kang  yu  Wei  is  a  graceful  writer  and 
most  ardent  reformer.      There  is  a  lit- 
erary magnetism  about  his  style  that 
has  appealed  to  the  young  literati  who 
have  accepted  him  as  their  leader.    He 
desired  to  have  changed  at  a  flash  the 
crystallized  customs  of  all  the  centuries 
and  to  have  adopted  Western  costume, 
Western  habits  and  modes  of  thought, 
while  at  the  same  time,  as  shown  by 
his  book  on  reform,  he  was  violently 
antl-fOTeign.       China  for  the  Chinese 
was  his  shibboleth,  and  one  at  which 
no  fair-minded   man  could  cavil;   but 
he  ignored  the  danger  of  pouring  new 
wine  into  old  bottles.      Had  the  edicts 
inspired  by  him  and  his  co-reformers 
l)een    promulgated    the    convulsion    of 
China  was  inevitable.       In  his  flight 
his  lucky  star  was  in  the  ascendant 
On  receiving  the  Emperor*s  warning, 
Kang  yu  Wei  went  at  once  to  Tientsin 
and    proceeded    straight    on    board    a 
steamer  that  was  about  to  leave,  but 
as  he  had  no  luggage  he  was  refused 
permission   to   proceed,    so  he    landed 
and    waited    for    the    next    steamer, 
which  was  bound  for  Shanghai.      Af- 
ter he  had  sailed  his  description  was 
telegraphed     from     Peking,     and     on 
the     arrival     of     the     first     steamer 
she  wag  searched.    The  description  was 
also  received  at  Shanghai  with  orders 
to  arrest  him,  and  a  photograph  pro- 
cured; but  a  gentleman  who  saw  the 
communication  went  out  in  a  launch 
and  met  the  ship  at  Woosung,  where 
steamers  for  Shanghai  usually  anchor. 
He  found  Kang  yu  Wei  and  took  him 
on  board  a  British  steamer.       H.M.S. 


Eak  was  ordered  to  accompany  the 
steamer,  but  not  to  take  Kang  yu  Wei 
on  board.  She  lumbered  after  the  ves- 
sel until  the  Pffffmy  was  met,  which 
tool^  up  the  escort  until  the  BonaioenHtro 
was  sighted.  In  the  meantime  on  the 
i*etum  of  the  Esk,  a  Chinese  warship 
pursued  the  steamer,  but  only  to  find 
that  she  was  under  the  wing  of  the 
Bonaventure.  Had  Kang  yu  Wei  not 
been  turned  off  the  first  ship  boarded 
by  him  he  would  doubtless  have  been 
arrested  and  beheaded. 

Though  Kang  yu  Wei  is  in  exile  he 
is  still  in  Intimate  communication  with 
China,  where  he  has  many  thousands 
of  ardent  admirers,  and  his  Influenee  is 
n  distinct  factor  in  the  movement  of 
Chinese  thought,  which  may  be  divided 
in   three  main   directions.       First,   of 
those  who  are  satisfied  with  old  ccmdi- 
tions,  shrink  from  relations  with  for- 
eigners, and  recognize  no  improvement 
in  the  conveniences  of  Western  prog- 
ress; second,  those  who  desire  reform 
but  without  foreign  interference;  third, 
those  who  are  prepared  to  welcome  for- 
eign intercourse   and  ready   to  adopt 
any  means  by  which  moral  and  mate- 
rial progress  may  be  assured.    The  first 
represents  inert  China;  the  third  the 
reformers    whose    views    are    mainly 
those  held   by  Chinese  students  from 
foreign  countries,  and  which  are  largely 
accepted    by   the   Chinese   Christians; 
while  the  second  embraces  all  the  spir- 
its of  unrest    That  Kang  yu  Wei,  ar- 
dent reformer  as  he  is,  could  have  been 
disloyal  to  the  Emperor  or  the  dynasty 
is  hardly  conceivable.      His  hatred  of 
the  Empress  Dowager  was  unbounded, 
but  he  could  have  had  no  feeling  but 
loyal  affection  for  the  Emperor,  who  so 
completely  abandoned   himself  to   his 
guidance.    His  demand  was  reform  of 
China  from  within,  but  in  the  Sonth 
the  feeling  went  farther.      The  Triad 
Society,    the    most    dangerous    secret 
society  in  the  Empire,  might  be  ready 
for  reform  from  within,  but  the  first 
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refonD  demanded  by  them  was  the 
driving:  oQt  of  the  Mauchus  and  the 
reatoraidoxi  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 

This  was  the  state  of  feeling  In  the 
eaiiy  part  of  1900,  when  the  Boxer 
movement  first  declared  itself. 

There  were  mutterings  of  this  move- 
ment for  some  time  before  the  actual 
outbreak.  In  the  Central  Provinces  it 
was  known  as  the  Big  Knife  Society, 
bat  whether  it  was  anti-foreign  or  anti- 
dynastic  was  not  known.  Its  origin 
is  somewhat  obscure,  but  the  original 
members  practised  boxing,  and  taught 
the  Chinese  view  of  that  science  to  the 
neophytes  ostensibly  to  enable  them 
to  protect  their  homes.  Mesmerism 
was  also  practised,  and  adherents  were 
assured  that  by  the  operation  of  cer- 
tiiin  motions  and  incantations  they 
would  become  invulnerable.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  at  the  beginning  the 
Uovemment  was  not  opposed  to  the  dls- 
tortiance,  but  as  it  increased  in  volume 
it  became  plain  that  it  might  develop 
into  a  dangerous  autl-dynastic  power. 
Itefore  any  decision  could  be  arrived  at 
it  was  necessary  to  investigate  the 
claims  set  up  of  invulnerability. 
lYince  Tuan,  who  was  anti-foreign  to 
the  core,  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Boxer  leaders,  and  at  his  instiga- 
tion two  persons  were  sent  by  the  Em- 
press Dowager  as  a  commission  to  re- 
port upon  the  movement  On  their  re- 
turn they  brought  with  them  a  Boxer, 
who  was  received  in  audience  with  the 
conunissioners — a  most  unusual  pro- 
<*eeding,  as  not  more  than  two  persons 
are  under  ordinary  circumstances  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time.  Whether 
the  commissioners  were  influenced  by 
Prince  Tuan  or  were  genuinely  de- 
ceived, they  reported  in  favor  of  the 
Boxer  pretensions  to  occult  power. 
Whether  the  Empress  Dowager  was 
r<mTinced  or  doubted  her  power  to  sup- 
press the  uprising,  she  took  the  line  of 
least  resistance  and  approved  of  the 
anti-foreign  attack.    That  the  ministers 


were  divided   on  the  subject  is  well 
known,  and  the  singular  intermittence 
in  the  attacks  upon  the  Legaticms  af- 
forded evidence  of  divided  counsels.    If 
that    breach    of    international    honor 
showed  a  treachery  unthinkable  among 
European  nations,  it  also  gave  occasion 
in  the  inner  circles  of  the  Government 
for  a  tragic  proof  that  China  possessed 
among  her  statesmen  examples  of  he- 
roic independence  and  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple.      When  the   attack   was  made 
IIsu  Tsin  Hun  and  Yuen  Chang,  both 
members  of  the  Tsung  11  Yamen,  memo- 
rialized the  Empress  Dowager  that  the 
attack  upon*the  Legations  was  a  fatal 
crime,  and  strongly  urged  that  the  Box- 
ers should  be  suppressed  at  all  haz- 
ards.      A   council   was   summoned   at 
which  they  urged  their  views,  and  sug- 
gested that  some  members  should  be 
sent    to    consult    with    the   ministers. 
Then   Li   Shan,   the  President  of  the 
Board   of   Revenue,    said:    "Your   Ma- 
jesty and  Members  of  Council,  this  at- 
tack upon  the  Legations  of  friendly  na- 
tions is  a  foolish  and  criminal  act.    You 
remember  how  China  suffered  from  a 
war  with  Japan,  and  you  now  want  to 
war  with  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  as 
well.      If  you  want  money  for  such  a 
purpose  there  are  no  funds  in  my  Treas- 
ury."     Prince  Tuan  answered  that  Li 
Shan  feared  for  his  property  and  ought 
to  be  beheaded.       Within  a  few  days 
these  three  men  were  arrested  and  ex- 
ecuted.   This  episode  showed  the  char- 
acter of  the  Empress  Dowager  in  its 
darkest  side,  for  Li  Shan  had  been  her 
special  proUgi;  but  at  the  moment  the 
influence  of  Prince  Tuan  was  in  the  as- 
cendant,  and  when   such  Influence  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  masterful  and 
despotic  woman  beset  with  diflaculties 
and  conscious  of  grave  political   and 
personal  danger,  restraint  is  apt  to  dis- 
appear. 

The  true  story  of  her  death  may 
never  be  known,  but  it  ends  with  dra- 
matic completeness  the  life  of  one  of 
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the  most  remarkable  women  of  history 
— ^Indomltable,  resourcefal,  ruthless, 
and  tender  by  tnms,  but  always  mas- 
terful; around  whom  love,  pity,  fear, 

Th«  NlMteentta  Oentiuy  and  After. 


and  hatred  have  hovered  with  their 
llfirhts  and  shadows  for  well  nigh  half  a 
century. 

Hemy  A.  Blake, 


MILTON  AND  MODERN  MEN. 


The  human  habit  of  celebrating  an- 
niversaries is  a  pleasing  one,  for  it  en- 
ables us  not  only  to  praise  famous 
men,  but  to  reflect  upon  their  influence 
and  to  learn  by  their  example.  For 
a  moment  we  focus  their  personalities 
and  are  not  content  to  enter  into  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  without  under- 
standing, to  some  extent  how  and  why 
they  are  immortal.  John  Milton  Is  a 
famous  man,  and  the  world,  on  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  is  praising  him  and  appraising 
him.  His  was  a  remarkable  career, 
and  he  lived  In  a  notable  age.  His 
fame  as  the  author  of  the  only  English 
epic  poem  has  somewhat  obscured  his 
personality,  has  hidden  his  career  and 
its  relation  to  his  age.  We  bury,  or 
more  often  time  buries,  great  men  in 
their  works,  which  become,  as  it  were, 

cenotaphs,  the  memorials  of  a  name. 
Yet  MUton  as  a  personality  stands  out 
clear  cut  in  the  sunrise  of  the  politi- 
cal Renaissance  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  a  scholar  in  the  full- 
est sense.  Hia  scholarship  was  the 
fruit  of  untiring  labor.  When  the 
slight,  beautiful  boy  went  to  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1625,  and  was 
there  nicknamed  '^The  Lady,"  from  his 
singular  physical  charm,  he  was  al- 
ready learned  beyond  the  wont  of  a 
learned  age,  and  he  came  to  the  most 
learned  college  in  Europe,  then  under 
the  tutorship  of  the  famous  Joseph 
Mede.  Already  a  complete  master  of 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  and 
a  student  of  Hebrew,  he  remained  at 
Cambridge  eight  years,  and  enriched 
his  scholarship  with  all  that  the  uni- 
versity eould  offer.  To  the  beauty,  the 


intellectual  power,  and  the  spirit  in  re- 
volt that  we  note  in  Sh^ley,  he  added 
a  depth  of  character  and  an  austerity 
of  virtue  that  from  the  first  indicated 
a  master  mind.  One  compares  him 
with  Shelley  instinctively.  They  had 
everything  in  common  except  charac- 
ter. Even  the  ages  they  lived  in  had 
broad  common  characteristics,  com- 
mon political  possibilities;  each  wore 
the  mantle  of  song  from  childhood, 
each  was  steeped  in  classical  tradition, 
each  looked  with  burning  heart  on  the 
political  and  social  discontents  of  his 
own  age.  But  Milton  had  character 
and  Shelley  had  not  Their  respective 
visits  to  Italy  illustrate  this  fact  in  a 
fashion  that  I  need  not  labor.  Milton 
returned  to  England,  untarnished  in 
morals  and  with  a  European  reputa- 
tion for  culture  and  learning.  Shelley 
found  his  grave  in  Italy,  the  grave  of 
almost  infinite  powers.  Many  modern 
men  divide  among  them  the  powers, 
qualities,  aspirations,  and  genius  that 
stood  combined  in  Milton;  but  in  po- 
tentiality Shelley  was  most  like  him. 
The  author  of  Lyoidas  and  the  author 
of  Adonais  are  surely  twin-spirits  in 
the  Heavenly  Circle  of  poets. 


Weep    no    more,    woeful    shepherds, 

weep  no  more. 
For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow,  is  not  dead, 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery 

floor. 
80  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head* 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new- 
spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning 

sky: 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low  but  mounted  high. 
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may  well  compare  with— 

Petce,  peace,  be  1b  not  dead,  he  doth 

not  sleep! 
He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of 

life 


He  liTee,  he  wakes— 'tis  Death  is  dead, 

not  he; 
Moom  not  for  Adonals. — ^Thou  young 

Dawn, 
Turn  all  thy  dew  to  splendor,  for  from 

thee 
The  spirit  then  lamentest  is  not  gone! 

But  I  would  not  stay  the  comparison 
with  these  Immortal  poems;  I  would 
deliberately  compare  PromeiheuB  Uf^ 
homtd  with  Paradise  Lost  as  a  further 
instance  of  a  kinship  hardly  paralleled 
in  tlie  annals  of  literature.  They  were 
both  spirits  of  rsTolt;  and  each  wrote 
more  than  he  realised  of  the  spirit  of 
his  Inner  life  when  he  wrote  of  Pro- 
methens  or  of  Adam.  One  might,  with- 
out reflection,  have  thought  that  Shel- 
ley would  have  told  the  tale  in  which 
Paradise  is  lost  and  Milton  that  in 
which  the  Olympian  Satan  Is  de- 
throned. But  it  is  there  (that  the  fun- 
damental distinction  between  the  two 
poets  appears.  Shelley  looked  for  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  which 
loan  should  inherit— the  Socialist  posi- 
tion. Milton  knew  that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  and  the  kingdom  of  earth 
are  within  us.  If  we  unbind  Prome- 
theus at  all,  if  we  give  liberty  to  the 
incarnate  spirit  of  **Wisdom,  Courage, 
and  long-suffering  Love,"  we  must  un- 
bind it  from  the  Caucasian  rock  of  our 
own  heart,  whereto  it  lies  bound. 
Shelley  was  a  Socialist,  Milton  was  a 
Puritan;  that  is  the  sum  of  the  matter. 
The  two  ideals  stand  framed  for  ever 
in  two  great  passages:  Shelley,  after 
foretelling  the  destruction  of  the  pres- 
ent social  Older,  goes  on: 

The  man  remains 
Sceptreless,  free,  uncircumscribed,  but 
man: 


Equal,  unclassed,  tribeless,  and  na- 
tionless, 

Exempt  from  awe,  worship,  degree,  the 
king 

Over  himself;  Just,  gentle,  wise:  but 
man. 

Passionless?  No: — ^yet  free  from  guilt 
or  pain, — 

Which  were,  for  his  will  made  or  suf- 
fered them; 

Nor  yet  exempt,  though  ruling  them 
Uke  slaves, 

From  chance  and  death  and  muta- 
biUty,— 

The  clogs  of  that  which  else  might 
oversoar 

The  loftiest  star  of  unascended  heaven 

Pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane. 
{Prometheus  Unbomid^  Act  8. 

That  Is  the  Socialist  ideal. 

The  Puritan's  stem  answer  to  any 
such  dream  is  the  entire  epic  of 
Paradise  Lost.  Had  Adam  not  fallen, 
bad  man  been  other  than  he  is,  in  fact, 
it  might  have  been  as  Shelley  and  his 
modern  followers  hope  it  will  be.  The 
address  to  Adam  by  the  Archangel  in 
the  Xllth  Book  sums  up  the  position: 

Since  thy  original  lapse,  true  liberty 

Is  lost,  which  always  with  right  reason 
dwells 

Twinned,  and  from  her  hath  no  divid- 
ual being. 

Reason  in  man  obscured,  or  not  obeyed. 

Immediately  inordinate  desires 

And  upstart  passions  catch  the  govern- 
ment 

From  reason,  and  to  servitude  reduce 

Man  till  then  free.  Therefore,  since 
he  permits 

Within  himself  unworthy  powers  to 
reign 

Over  free  reason,  God,  in  Judgment 
Just, 

Subjects  him  from  without  to  violent 
lords. 

Who  oft  as  undeservedly  enthral 

His  outward  freedom.  Tyranny  must 
be. 

Though  to  the  tyrant  thereby  no  excuse. 

Yet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so 
low 

From  virtue,  which  is  reason,  that  no 
wrong, 
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But  justice  and  some  fatal  cur86^  an< 

nexed, 
Deprives  tliem  of  their  outward  liberty, 
Tlieir  inward  lost 

Tills  passage  at  first  reading  is 
strange  reading.  The  passionate  pil- 
grim of  liberty,  the  unhesitating  regi- 
cide, has  reconciled  himself  to  tyranny 
as  an  unavoidable  evil.  Yet  the  posi- 
tion is  the  true  one,  for  the  lines  were 
written  after  the  Restoration,  after  the 
Conformity  Legislation  of  1662,  after 
the  heavy  hand  of  inebriate  reaction 
was  curing  Puritanism  of  its  illusions, 
of  its  vain  dream  of  government.  Yet 
it  could  only  have  been  a  very  sane 
and  a  very  great  mind  that  could  look 
buck  on  the  passionate  struggle  of 
twenty  years  and  see  the  cause  of  its 
failure.  The  history  of  his  own  part 
in  the  fight  for  freedom  is  full  of  illu- 
mination. The  news  of  the  struggle 
l)eginning  at  home  brought  him  post 
haste  back  from  Italy  in  July,  1639. 
He  had  no  doubt  of  his  position. 
'*Church  and  King"  was  no  rallying 
cry  of  his,  and,  flinging  his  singing 
robes  aside,  he  plunged  into  the  battle. 
The  Laudian  policy  was  abhorrent  to 
him.  Had  it  not  been  for  Laud  he 
would  have  taken  orders  ten  years  be- 
fore. He  owed  that  eminent  states- 
man some  slight  return.  The  return 
was  a  turgid  flood  of  tracts.  His 
tractate  "of  Reformation  touching 
Church  Discipline  in  England,  and  the 
causes  that  hitherto  have  hindered  it,'* 
written  in  support  of  the  five  minis- 
ters whose  undistinguished  initials 
formed  the  famous  word  Sinectumnuus, 
violently  attacked  episcopacy  on  hls- 
txirical  grounds: 

We  know  that  monarchy  is  made  up 
of  two  parts,  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  king.  I  be- 
gin at  the  root  See  what  gentle  and 
benign  fathers  they  have  been  to  our 
liberty! 

The  attack   on   the  episcopal   fathers 
that  follows  is  as  passionate  a  piece 


of  invective  as  eveu  Milton  ever  wrote. 
You  must  not  speak  to  him  of  avoid- 
ing extremes: 

He  that,  flying  from  degenerate  and 
traditional  corruption,  fears  to  shoot 
himself  too  far  into  the  meeting  em- 
braces of  a  divinely  warranted  reforma* 
tion,  had  better  not  have  run  at  all. 

Right  or  wrong,  the  young  man  let 
his  elders  have  the  full  benefit  of  hlft 
unequalled  vocabulary.  Liberty  was 
his  theme,  and  who  cannot  write  (who 
can  write  at  all)  on  the  greatest  theme 
in  the  world.  He  poured  forth  the 
flood  for  all  to  bathe  in,  and  the  pamph- 
lets were  read,  we  must  believe,  eag- 
erly. That  such  literature  played  a 
definite  part  in  the  crash  that  followed 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  Yet  for  the 
moment  the  hunger  for  liberty  degen- 
erated into  license.  In  no  other  way,. 
I  think,  can  we  explain  the  extraordi- 
nary tracts  on  **the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  divorce"  that  followed  Mll- 
ton*8  furious  attacks  on  Prelacy.  These- 
I>ivorce  Tracts  were  purely  personal  in 
their  origin.  Milton's  marriage  to 
Mary  Powell  in  1643  was  interrupted 
after  a  very  brief  period,  and  she  fled 
in  despair  to  her  old  home.  The  poet- 
pamphleteer  turned  and  rent  '*the 
lK)ndage  of  Canon  Law."  He  consid- 
ered his  wife's  departure— a  departure 
that  was  probably  fully  justified — ^as  a 
sufiicient  ground  for  divorce,  and 
urged  his  views  with  the  vigor  that  he 
had  learnt  in  his  anti-episcopal  cam- 
paign. For  my  present  purpose  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  on  these  tracts 
which  are  the  most  unconvincing  spec- 
imens of  brilliant  special  pleading  that 
ever  came  from  a  gifted  pen.  But 
they  answered  a  purpose  in  literature. 
It  was  considered  necessary  to  sup- 
press such  unlicensed  publications, 
with  the  result  that  the  Arwj^aoitica 
flamed  forth  upon  a  watching  world, 
^lilton  had  come  back  to  his  proper 
theme,  to  liberty  for  the  people,  and 
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foncot  bis  own  grievances,  and  his  own 
advocacy  of  what  was  little  short  of 
license  for  the  individual,  in  a  nobler 
seat  In  1645  his  wife  returned  to  bim, 
and  the  marriage  proved  happy  after 
all. 

That  Milton  had  no  intention  or  de- 
sire to  stop  half-way  in  the  quest  of 
liberty  is  shown  by  his  tract  on  "The 
Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,** 
published  a  few  days  after  the  execu- 
tion of  King  Charles.  His  theme  was 
that  **lt  is  lawful,  and  hath  been  held 
so  through  all  ages,  for  any,  who  have 
the  power,  to  call  to  account  a  tyrant 
or  wicked  king,  and,  after  due  convic- 
tion, to  depose,  and  put  him  to  deatl^; 
if  the  ordinary  magistrate  have  ne- 
glected, or  denied  to  do  it.'*  It  is  here 
that  he  fulminates  the  doctrine  that 
Rousseau  was  to  preach.  "No  man," 
writes  Milton,  "who  knows  aught,  can 
be  so  stupid  to  deny,  that  all  men  nat- 
urally were  born  free."  He  puts  forth 
a  sort  of  social  contract,  he  announces 
the  trusteeship  of  kings  with  powers 
''committed  to  them  in  trust  from  the 
people  to  the  common  good  of  them 
all.  In  whom  the  power  yet  remains 
fundamentally,  and  cannot  be  taken 
from  them,  without  a  "violation  of 
their  natural  birthright."  The  king 
deposed  and  become  a  malefactor  af- 
ter seven  years*  war  is  a  fit  subject  of 
Justice,  "no  more  to  spare  than  another 
ordinary  man.*'  The  facts  and  deduc- 
tions were  plain  enough  to  Milton,  and 
be  was,  therefore,  unalterably  bound 
to  the  Revolution,  and  became  its  serv- 
ant or  Latin  secretary,  employed  to 
translate  foreign  despatches  into  dig- 
nified LaUn." 

As  the  dream  of  liberty  faded  a 
change  slowly  passed  over  the  outlook 
of  his  mighty  soul.  The  long-silenced 
muse  was  slowly  awakening,  domestic 
griefs  came  thick  and  fast,  a  new 
tyranny  had  the  land  in  .grasp.  When 
in  1658  the  now  blind  poet  began  to 
write  the  long  meditated  epic,  time  and 


its  revenges  had  damped  the  puritanic 
fires,  had  blown  away  the  smoke  and 
mist  of  social,  constitutional,  and  per- 
sonal illusions.  The  natal  rights  of 
man  were  no  longer  pure  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity;  roan  inherited  also 
the  passions  that  fetter  liberty.  The 
whole  of  Paradise  Last  is  the  history  of 
the  loss  of  liberty.  The  man  that 
wrote  it  had  parted  with  his  illusions. 
The  way  to  liberty  was  now  the  way 
of  reasonableness,  the  way  of  educa- 
tion, the  way  of  love.  Six  years  had 
passed  since  he  had  written  in  his  son- 
net "to  the  Lord  General  Cromwell": 

Tet  much  remains 
To  conquer  still;  Peace  hath  her  victo- 
ries 
No  less  renowned  than  War. 

And  he  had  seen  no  victories  of  peace, 
and  was  about  to  see,  as  he  knew  full 
well,  a  land  of  lust  and  license,  a  land 
reeking  with  all  that  his  youth  had 
hated  most,  and  yet  a  land  of  peace.  I 
like  to  compare  Milton's  slow  disillu- 
Hlonment  and  the  marvellous  way  in 
which  he  turned  that  bitterness  into  a 
new  source  of  life,  with  the  similar 
disillusionment  that  came  to  a  very 
different  but  scarcely  less  great  poet- 
Wordsworth.  Wordsworth,  of  course^ 
be^an  as  a  revolutionist,  and,  by  one 
of  those  charming  ironies  that  almost 
reconcile  one  to  fate,  he  was  in  Paris 
in  October,  1792.  It  was  Just  the  place 
for  an  English  revolutionist.  His  ex- 
periences are  told  with  minute  detail 
i>i  books  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  of  the 
frehide.  Lord  Morley  says  that  these 
1»ook», 

by  their  strenuous  simplicity,  their  deep 
truthfulness,  their  slow-footed  and  in- 
exorable transition  from  ardent  hope 
to  dark  imaginations,  sense  of  woes  to 
come,  sorrow  for  human  kind,  and  pain 
of  heart,  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  the 
great  catastrophe.  .  .  .  The  story  of 
these  three  Books  has  something  of  the 
severity,  the  self-control,  the  inexorable 
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necessity  of  classic  tragedy,  and  like 
classic  tragedy,  it  has  a  noble  end. 
The  dregs  and  sour  sediment  that  re- 
action from  exaggerated  hope  Is  so  apt 
to  stir  in  poor  natures,  had  no  place 
here.  The  French  Revolution  made  the 
one  crisis  in  Wordsworth's  mental  his- 
tory, the  one  heavy  assault  on  his  con- 
tinence of  soul,  and  when  he  emerged 
from  it  all  his  greatness  remained  to 
him. 

• 
Canuet  we  say  the^same  and  more 
of  Milton?  He  gave  the  best  years  of 
his  manhood,  the  best  gifts  of  his 
mind,  t9  the  E«ngll8h  Revolution,  only 
to  find,  when  he  awakened  from  his 
dream,  that  he  was  poor  and  of  no  ac- 
count in  the  world  for  which  he  had 
striven,  that  he  was  blind  to  the  world 
of  beauty  and  nature,  that  he  had  few 
to  love  him  and  few  to  love.  Those 
heavy  assaults  on  his  continence  of 
soul  had  left  him  reinvigorated.  He 
emerged  from  them  with  a  new  great- 
ness. He  that  had  been  blind  to  the 
essential  facts  of  human  nature  and 
human  society  saw  truth  at  last  with 
a  vision  perpetually  undulled;  and  so 
he  resumed  his  singing  robes  and  made 
music  that  will  be  coeval  with  time. 
It  was  the  return  to  nature,  the 
flinging  aside  of  European  sophistries, 
that  saved  Wordsworth.  It  was  the 
return  to  the  essential  facts  of  human 
nature  that  saved  Milton.  And  each 
found  his  solace  in  the  great  deeps  of 
eong.  With  Milton,  however,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  song, 
^eat  as  it  Is,  is  nevertheless  subsidiary 
to  the  man.  With  Shakespeare,  with 
Wordsworth,  the  poet  is  the  man. 
Their  writings  are  themselves.  We 
are  not  particularly  interested  in  them 
in  any  personal  sense.  Did  Shakes- 
peare's sonnets  unlock  Shakespeare's 
heart?  Well,  the  less  Shakespeare  he, 
says  Browning,  with  an  impatient 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  while  Words- 
worth's personal  history  tells  us  noth- 
ing of  human  nature,  nothing  of  the 


struggle  that  availeth,  nothing  of  the 
soul  at  grips  with  eternity.  If  we 
knew  no  word  of  Wordsworth's  Ufe, 
we  should  invent  a  history  for  him  as 
we  try  to  invent  one  for  Shakespeare. 
But  with  Milton  it  is  different  The 
man  is  greater  than  his  work.  As  we 
look  backward  into  the  seventeenth 
century  the  passionate  austerity  of  his 
life  seems  to  brood  over  his  epoch. 
There  is  one  modern  man,  and  one 
only,  who  can  be  likened  to  Milton — ^a 
Dutchman,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven.  It 
is  worth  while  to  make  a  momentary 
comparison.  Consider  Milton  first,  a 
veritable  well  of  music  from  his  ear- 
liest years.  Read  his  poem  written  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  "on  the  Death  of 
a  Fair  Infant"  It  is  a  wonderful  com- 
position, and  foretells  all  the  variety 
of  his  verse.  His  "Vacation  Bxer- 
cise,"  written  two  years  later,  shows 
his  growth  of  power  over  the  ten-syl- 
lable line.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  wrote  his  "Hymn  on  the  Nativity," 
a  poem  with  a  fixed  place  in  literature. 
One  stanza  shows  how  early  Milton 
achieved  his  peculiar  power  over  the 
ancient  classical  device  of  weaving 
vague  names  of  mysterious  import  Into 
almost  magic  lines: 

Peor  and  Baftllm 

Forsake  their  temples  dim. 

With  that  twice-battered  god  .of  Pales- 
tine; 

And  moondd  Ashtaroth, 

Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both. 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  tapers'  holy 
shine: 

The  Lyblc  Hammon  shrinks  his  horn; 

In  vain  the  Tyrian  maids  their 
wounded  Thammuz  mourn. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  list  of  his 
early  triumphs,  such  as  the  lines  on 
Shakespeare,  written  in  1630,  and 
V  AUeffro  and  il  Pmaerow,  written  in 
1682 — "the  most  perfect  record  in  the 
language  of  the  impression  made  by 
natural  scenery  upon  a  thorough 
scholar."    Had  MUton  died  in  1637  in- 
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stead  of  nearly  forty  years  later,  his 
place  among  our  poets  would  have 
been  asanred.  Cfomua  and  Lyoidas  are, 
indeed,  among  the  prodigies  of  litera- 
tnze.  It  is  in  Oamui  that  Milton's  en- 
chanted muse  reaches  her  Shakespear- 
ean height  Even  Shakespeare  failed 
to  equal  all  these  flights  of  music.  The 
lines  in  which  Comus  describes  the 
singing  of  the  strayed  damsel  have,  in- 
deed, hardly  their  equal  in  the  Bnglish 
tongue: 

Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's 
mould 

Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravish- 
ment? 

Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that 
breast, 

And  with  these  raptures  moves  the 
vocal  air 

To  testify  his  hidden  residence. 

How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the 
wings 

Of  silence,  through  the  empty  vaulted 
night, 

At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven 
down 

Of  darkness  till  it  smiled!  I  have  oft 
heard 

My  mother  Circe  with  the  Sirens  three. 

Amidst  the  flowery-kiiUed  Naiades, 

Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful 
drugs, 

Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the 
prisoned  soul. 

And  lap  it  in  Blysium:  Scylla  wept, 

And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  at- 
tention. 

And  fell  Charybdls  murmured  soft  ap- 
plause. 

Tet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  lulled  the 


And  In  sweet  madness  robbed  It  of  it- 
self; 

But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  de- 
Ught, 

Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 

I  never  heard  till  now. 

It  had  been  done  before,  and  has 
been  done  since,  this  description  of  the 
appeal  of  the  human  to  the  half-hu- 
man, of  the  woman  to  the  Prazltelean 
Faun,  but  never,  I  think,  with  so  cer- 


tain a  touch,  with  so  clear  an  insight 
into  wild  nature's  heart. 

So  Milton's  flrst  great  poetic  period 
came  to  an  end.  We  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  pamphleteering  that  fol- 
lowed and  of  the  slow  approach  of  so- 
briety and  middle  age.  The  only  in- 
dication that  we  get  of  the  ripening 
gift  of  poetry  are  the  mighty  sonnets 
that  came  slowly  from  his  hand. 
Counting  the  early  sonnets  we  have 
eighteen  in  alL  In  1648  came  the 
great  sonnet  to  Fairfax.  Four  years 
later  we  have  the  sonnets  to  Cromwell 
and  Henry  Vane,  the  younger.  Then 
come  the  tremendous  lines  on  "The 
late  massacre  in  Piedmont"  and  the 
wonderful  sonnet  "On  his  blindness," 
which,  marking  as  it  does  the  advent 
of  a  patience  that  might  seem  impossi- 
ble In  one  of  so  tempestuous  a  nature, 
a  patience  to  which  we  owe  his  great- 
est work,  I  must  quote  in  part: 

*'Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  de- 
nied?" 

I  fondly  asked.  But  Patience,  to  pre- 
vent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  "GJod  dpth 
not  need 

Either  man's  work  or  His  own  gifts. 
Who  best 

Bear  His  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Him 
best.      His  state 

Is  kingly:  thousands  at  His  bidding 
speeo, 

And  post  o*er  land  and  ocean  without 
rest; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait" 

He  is  satisfied.  He  feels  that  he  has 
not  labored  in  vain.  He  has  lost  his 
sight,  he  says,  in  the  second  sonnet  to 
Cyrlac  Skinner: 

In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task, 
Of  which  all  Burope  rings  from  side  to 
side. 

His  last  sonnet  was  on  his  second  wife, 
who  died  after  less  than  two  years  of 
real  happiness.      It  is,  I  think  (despite 
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Dr.  Johnson),  Milton's  greatest  sonnet. 
He  dreams  of  her  as  Alcestls  come 
back  from  death  to  the  blind  poet: 

But,  oh!  as  to  embrace  me  she  Inclined, 
I   waked,    she   fled,   and  day   brought 
back    my   night. 

Through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death  Milton  came  at  last  to  his 
greatest  work,  to  the  epic  that  will 
live  so  long  as  Bnglish  literature  lives. 

I  think  anyone  conversant  with  the 
life  of  Beethoven  will  admit  the  jus- 
tice of  my  comparison  between  the  two 
men.  Beethoven  was  as  imssiouate  as 
Miltou--one  of  those  men  who  rave 
about  the  wrongs  of  things  while  In 
their  heart  of  hearts  they  know  that 
God  has  a  meaning  in  it  all, — ^was  as 
austere  and  as  pure  as  Milton.  He  was 
a  man  who  in  youth  flung  his  mighty 
music  at  the  world  as  Milton  did.  He 
was  a  man  who  deliberately  trod  his 
lower  nature  down  and  watched  the 
j^low  api)i'oach  of  disastrous  deafness 
-with  a  definite  determination  to  be 
great  in  spite  of  things.  To  become 
perfect  in  his  art.  which  he  definitely 
dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  humanity, 
before  his  ear  had  gone,  was  his  su- 
preme labor;  to  create  an  inward  ear 
Independent  of  the  waves  of  sound. 
And  he  succeeded.  When  at  last  he 
was  shut  out  from  earthly  melody  he 
was  the  supreme  master  of  music  in  the 
world.  We  are  told  by  Mrs.  Diehl 
that  "there  was  no  man  so  great,  so 
daring,  as  he  among  those  that  fol- 
lowed him:  and  we  can  scarcely  realize 
the  depth  of  his  greatness,  and  the 
Intensity  of  his  daring,  until  we  re- 
member that  his  finest  orchestral 
works,  his  symphonies,  his  'Fidelio.* 
his  greater  concertos  and  chamber 
pieces  were  written  without  his  bodily 
ears  having  heard  what  was  present 
to  his  mind."  It  was  Milton  over 
ugaln.  It  was  Character  guiding  Genius 
Into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

It  is  Interesting  to  hold  in  view  the 


four  minds  dominating  Europe  at  that 
moment,  Beethoven,  Kant,  Pitt  and 
Napoleon;  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  domi- 
nating it  still  in  some  considerable 
measure.  But  while  the  influence  of 
Pitt  and  Napoleon  is  rapidly  passing 
away,  that  of  Beethoven  and  Kant  in- 
creases with  the  increasing  years. 
Some  such  domination  of  great  minds 
was  visible  In  the  time  I  have  been 
considering.  Milton,  Newton  and 
Leibnitz,  Cromwell,  Richelieu,  and 
Mazarin  are  comparable  in  world  in- 
fluence with  the  former  group.  It  is 
significant  that  in  the  great  moments  of 
history  the  influence  of  poetry  and  pure 
thought  stands  out  in  retrospect  as 
moi'e  than  comparable  with  the  influ- 
ence of  mighty  politicians.  Nowhere 
is  this  more  noticealile  than  in  the  case 
of  Milton,  who  was  primarily  an  Apos- 
tle of  Liberty.  Indeed,  the  pure  idea 
of  true  liberty  is  absent  from  no  por- 
tion of  his  work.  The  Modernist  has 
entered,  or  thinks  that  he  has  entered, 
into  his  labors.  The  modem  or,  let  us 
say,  the  nineteenth-century  poet,  has  A 
new  field  to  survey.  He  has  what  is 
called  the  Social  Question.  He  has 
seen  that  man  politically  free  is,  in  fact. 
In  many  cases  bom  In  chains,  lives  in 
chains,  and  dies  in  chains.  Milton 
foresaw  it  all,  and  in  his  views  upon 
education  saw  the  way  out  The  orig- 
inal sin  of  ignorance  and  its  kennel 
mate,  unreasonableness,  supplies  the 
causes  of  social  slavery;  the  slavery  of 
the  half-timer,  of  the  half-educated 
child  laborer,  of  the  factory  grirl,  of  the 
motor  'bus  driver,  with  his  sixteen 
hours  a  day;  the  slavery  of  the  rich 
loafer  and  the  poor  loafer;  the  slavery 
of  too  much  employment  or  too  little 
employment.  It  is  a  new  aspect  of 
that  old  problem — ^the  struggle  for  free- 
dom. The  seventeenth  century  solved 
it,  or  gave  us  the  means  of  solving  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  polities. 
That  question  for  us  is  settled  for  ever, 
and  one  can  only  regret  that  Mr.  Swin- 
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bume  should  have  devoted  sach  an  ava- 
lanche of  magnificent  verse  to  the  solu- 
tioD  for  the  Italians  and  the  Russians 
of  a  problem  which,  with  the  help  of 
a  primer  of  English  history,  they  can 
liolve  for  themselves.  It  is  a  pity  that 
be  (unlike  Milton  the  regicide)  has 
erown  old  in  scourging  kings  and 
pmifting  the 

one   red   star  tyrannicide, 

when  he  could  so  worthily  have  been 
oar  modem  Milton  and  stormed  his 
nay  into  that  citadel  of  ignorance  which 
still  keeps  from  the  people  the  precious 
gift  of  liberty.  Milton  stormed  the 
outer  walls  nor  shrank  back  from  the 
then  impossible  task  of  opening  the 
inner  gates.  For  he  saw  clearly 
enough  that  absolute  liberty  rested  not 
with  the  ruler  but  with  the  Individual 
man  and  his  "Inner  Liberty,"  and  gave 
tite  chief  labors  of  his  life  to  demon- 
stmte  the  fact.  It  is  too  late,  perhaps, 
to  r.ak  for  further  songs  before  sunrise 
from  Mr.  Swinburne,  but  some  poet, 
sooner  or  later,  will  have  to  arise  and 
King  them. 

But  what  Mr.  Swinburne  might 
have  done  Mr.  Kuskin  essayed  to  do, 
and  essayed  with  a  measure  of  success 
that  quite  makes  us  forget  some  little 
«Hps  in  economics.  **Uhto  this  last" 
struck  a  note  that  went  to  the  very 
i^onsclence  of  the  Masters  of  Industry. 
Those  who  controlled  production  and 
made  England  the  richest  nation  In  the 
world  had  never  thought  about  the 
slavery  question  or  the  liberty  ques- 
tion at  all.  England  is  the  land  of 
Freedom,  they  would  say,  as  they 
wielded  the  labor  of  many  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children  who  had  no 
education,  who  had  na  religion,  who 

had  no  training  of  heart  or  mind  or 
body  outside  the  little  mechanical  trick 
of  the  mill  hand.  There  was  and  is 
something  Miltonic  in  the  wtiole  prob- 
lem, but  there  was  no  Milton.      Tet 


Uuskin  was  a  force  that  told.  "His 
was  one  of  the  principal  forces  of  the 
time,"  says  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  "in  awak- 
ening the  sympathies  and  elevating  the 
moral  "standards  of  the  community." 
His  writings,  Mr.  Cools,  adds,  with  per- 
fect Justice,  have  powerfully  contrib- 
uted to  that  recasting  of  economic  doc- 
trine which  is  still  in  progress.  "His 
principal  suggested  reforms  were:  A 
system  of  national  education,  the  or- 
ganization of  labor,  the  establishment 
of  Government  training  schools,  old 
age  pensions  (for  ^soldiers  of  the 
ploughshare  as  well  as  of  the  sword'), 
and  the  provision  of  decent  houses  for 
the  working  classes."  The  Ruskln 
school  of  thought  is  bound  to  win  the 
day  as  the  Milton  school  won  the  day, 
but  only  after  long  struggles  and  much 
agony.  It  is  important  to  contrast  Mil- 
ton and  ipodem  men  for  this  very  rea- 
son. Milton's  problem  and  our  prob- 
lem In  the  matter  of  liberty  are  very 
closely  allied.  The  struggle  to  obtain 
political  liberty  for  a  century  and  a 
half  after  Milton's  death  swayed  for- 
wards and  backwards  in  doubtful  fash- 
ion. The  struggle  to  obtain  social  lib- 
erty is  not  likely  to  end  at  once.  The 
ignorance  of  the  world  is  still  satanic. 
The  flavor  of  the  fatal  apple  faded  far 
sooner  than  the  theologians  fancy.  Is, 
then,  Paradise  for  ever  closed? 

The  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery 
arms. 

Milton  did  not  think  so.  He  himself 
in  his  own  life  somehow  won  a  sweet- 
ness that  knows  no  satiety  out  of  a  bit- 
terness like  death.  To-day  we  may 
well,  Indeed,  feel  more  hopeful  than 
Milton  ever  could  have  felt.  The  Tree 
of  Knowledge  is  no  longer  banned. 
The  Gates  of  the  Garden  are  open,  and 
all  are  Invited  to  enter.  But  oppor- 
tunities are  not  everything.  The  quest 
for  absolute  liberty  Is  a  far  cry.      It  Is 
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like  mountain  climbing.  Slope  after 
slope  is  conquered;  but  still  above 
smiles  the  virginal  peak  that  generation 
after  generation  will  still  toll  towards 
and  fail  to  reach. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  a  rea- 
son for  the  slow  progress  that  we  make 
towards  Liberty;  perhaps  we  are  wrong 
in  believing  that  Liberty  is  a  king- 
dom to  be  conquered  by  Legislation  or 
Revolution,  by  Taxation  or  Bloodshed. 
Milton  began  by  thinking  that  a  new 
earth  could  be  created  by  a  besom; 
that  one  had  but  to  sweep  prelates  and 
kings  into  a  sawdust  pan  and  there  was 
not  only  an  end  of  slavery,  not  only  a 
begrinning  of  liberty,  but  a  Paradise  in 
full  fruit  Milton  in  1658  had  aban- 
doned such  notions.  Indeed,  as  early 
as  1637  he  had  declared  that  man  "is 
his  own  dungeon."  Those  who  freed 
the  black  population  of  the  United 
States  in  1865  saw  in  a  year  or  two  that 
the  work  of  liberty  was  all  yet  to  do. 
Milton  two  centuries  earlier  had  seen 
that  the  all  important  thing  is  what  he 
called  "the  Inner  Liberty."  If  a  man's 
soul  is  in  chains,  it  may  be  little  use 
freeing  his  body  or  giving  him  political 
power.  It  may  be  but  substituting  a 
tyrant  with  many  heads  for  a  tyrant 
with  one  head,  a  hydra  for  a  scorpion. 
There  we  cannot  stand.  Society  to-day 
needs  a  new  Milton;  a  poet  who  can 
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tut  With  a  mighty  lance  against  the 
battalions  that  embattle  the  inner  lib- 
erty. The  human  soul  is  still  a  cap- 
tive vile  in  the  hands  of  strangers  and 
aliens  who  demand  of  it  servile  service. 
Many  of  us  "never  once  possess  our 
soul  before  we  die."  The  phalanxes 
of  ignorance,  unreasonableness,  greed. 
Jealousies,  anger,  faithlessness,  and 
hopelessness  ring  us  round.  It  is  only 
the  few  men  like  Haemmerlein,  Milton, 
and  Beethoven,  who  break  their  way 
in  and  show  us  how  to  live.  But  the 
western  sky  is  bright  Modem  men 
have  opportunities  given  to  no  other 
age.  And,  to  be  just  to  ourselves,  there 
never  was  an  age  that  thought  cat  its 
problems  with  a  keener  mind,  with  a 
deeper  reverence,  and  a  nobler  deter- 
mination to  face  the  unknown  with  a 
cheer.  There  it  is  that  hope  lies. 
But  modem  men  will  eventually  have 
to  come  back  to  Milton's  solution — call 
it  a  religious  solution  or  a  psychologi- 
cal solution  or  what  you  will — ^the  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  it  ultimately 
li^  with  each  personality,  whether  he 
or  she  will  grasp  Liberty  and  live.  The 
choice  of  life  or  limbo  lies  in  the  end 
with  the  individual.  It  is  the  business 
of  modem  men  to  give  the  individual 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  just  and 
an  everlasting  choice. 

J.  E.  O,  de  Montmorency. 


HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. 

By  M.  E.  Fbamoir 
(Mn.  Franela  BWmdeU.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 
At  three  o'clock  a  clattering  In  the 
yard  of  the  Little  Farm  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  girls'  steeds.  Kitty, 
whose  figure  had  not  much  altered  dur- 
ing the  three  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  she  had  last  ridden,  had  managed 
to  don  her  habit,  which,  though  some- 
what worn  and  of  unfashionable  cut 


nevertheless  became  her  well  enough. 
Bess,  however,  had  grown  a  little  taller 
and  a  good  deal  plumper  since  the 
days  when,  as  a  lassie  of  fourteen,  she 
had  taken  lessons  at  a  riding-school. 
She  could,  indeed,  wear  the  skirt,  but 
the  coat  was  an  impossibility.  She 
was  constrained  therefore  to  content 
herself  with  the  little  blue  serge  jacket 
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of  everyday  wear,  and  was  disposed  to 
pont  in  consequence.  Her  face 
cleared,  however,  as  she  caught  sight 
of  her  pony,  which  had  been  well 
groomed  and  looked  quite  smart. 

"Oh,"  cried  Bess,  with  a  spring  of 
rapture,  "how  lovely  it  all  is!  My  pony 
is  a  darling — prettier  than  your  gee, 
Kitty,  though  that's  a  noble  animal  too. 
Aren*t  you  going  to  ride.  Mr.  Hardy?" 
"Not  for  the  first  time,  I  think,"  re- 
joined Stephen.  "All  my  horses  ex- 
cept this  are  young  ones  and  not  quite 
to  be  depended  on.  They  might  start 
kicking  or  Jumping  and  upset  the  mare 
here.  She's  a  good-plucked  one  too, 
though  she*8  not  so  young  as  she 
waH." 

"But  you'll  keep  quite  near,  won't 
you,  in  case  we  tumble  off,"  pleaded 
Bess.  "Are  you  going  to  put  us  up, 
Mr.  Hardy?" 

"Yes,  I'll  put  you  up.  Bring  the 
mare  here,  John." 

The  man  who  was  holding  the  ani- 
mals obeyed,   and   Stephen   turned  to 
Kitty:— 
"Now,  Miss  I.«slie." 
In  another  moment  Kitty  found  her- 
self in  the  saddle,  and  Stephen,  with 
a  businesslike  air,  was  arranging  her 
girths.     Except  for  the  brief  words  of 
invitation,  which  were,  indeed,  almost 
a  command,  he  did  not  speak  to  her, 
and  now,  though  he  took  infinite  pains 
to    secure    her    comfort,     he    neither 
glanced    at    her    nor  smiled.      Kitty's 
heart  smote  her.       Despite  her  ever- 
increasing    anxiety    to    make    Farmer 
Hardy  keep  his  distance,  she  was  con- 
scions  of  how  ungracious  her  attitude 
must  appear  to  him.      Truly,  he  might 
well  ask  himself  why  she  should  ac- 
cept favors  if  she  meant  to  repay  them 
with     slights    and     ingratitude.      He 
coold  not  know,  of  course,  the  haunting 
ilread  which  forced  her  to  accept  his 
kindness  and,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
strained her  to  point  out  as  definitely 
as  she  could  the  impassable  barrier  be- 
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tween  her  sister  and  himself.  Never- 
theless, a  word  of  thanks  was  permissi- 
ble now. 

"You  are  very  good  to  take  so  much 
trouble,"  she  said  in  a  small  voice. 

Stephen  made  fast  a  buckle  and 
strap,  and  inquired,  in  reply,  if  the  sad- 
dle felt  quite  comfortable.  He  did 
not  raise  his  eyes  as  he  spoke. 

"Yes,  thank  you,"  answered  she  hesi- 
tatingly. "I'm  afraid  we  are  taking 
up  a  great  deal  of  your  time,  Mr. 
Hardy." 

"I'm  not  at  all  busy  this  afternoon,*' 
said  he. 

"Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Hardy,  Jock  won't 
stand — is  his  name  Jock?  He's  fidget- 
ing so.  Do  come  and  put  me  up!  I'm 
sure  Kitty  is  all  right  now." 

Thus  Bess,  who,  having  been  alter- 
nately feeding  her  pony  with  sugar 
and  endeavoring  to  kiss  his  nose,  was 
now  anxious  to  begin  the  business  of 
the  day. 

Stephen  went  towards  her  without 
another  look  at  Kitty,  and,  after  much 
hopping  and  shrieking  on  the  part  of 
Bess  and  a  certain  amount  of  fidgeting 
on  the  part  of  the  pony,  she  was  finally 
deposited  in  her  seat.  The  necessary 
adjustment  of  girths  ensued,  to  an  ac- 
companiment of  wriggling  and  laugh- 
ter on  Bess's  side,  and  at  last  she  de- 
clared herself  quite  comfortable,  and, 
gathering  up  her  reins,  clattered  out  of 
the  yard  at  a  smart  trot.  Tamsine, 
the  mare,  startled  at  this  uncanonical 
behavior,  threw  up  her  head  with  a 
snort  and  a  flounder  and  was  for  dart- 
ing in  pursuit  before  Kitty  was  fully 
prepared. 

Stephen  was  at  her  side  in  a  mo- 
ment, restoring  tranquility  by  a  pat  or 
two  and  a  soothing  word. 

"How  well  she  knows  youT'  re- 
marked Kitty  as  they  paced  sedately  in 
Bess's  wake. 

"All  the  creatures  here  know  my 
hand,"  said  Stephen,  smiling  for  the 
first  time.     "They  know  my  voice  too; 
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<lon*t  you,  lady?*'  he  added,  addressing 
the  mare. 

Then  he  glanced  at  Kitty^s  hands. 

**You've  forgotten  how  to  hold  your 
reins  haven't  you?"  he  asked,  and 
smiled  again.  **Like  this,  see.  and 
carry  the  whip,  so." 

He  illustrated  the  lesson  with  the 
ends  of  the  reins,  being  careful  not  to 
touch  Kitty's  fingers.  She  bethought 
her  with  a  kind  of  shame  that  he  had 
detected,  and  now  remembered  her  in- 
dignation when  he  gave  Bess  that 
I)ractical  lesson  in  milking. 

"Hold  her  in  when  you  first  get  upon 
the  grass,"  pursued  the  farmer,  "and 
take  her  up  the  hill — that  will  take  it 
out  of  her  a  bit.  The  old  lady's  wind 
is  not  so  good  as  it  was,  but  I  dare 
say  you'll  relish  a  canter." 

Bess  had  already  passed  through  the 
gate  of  the  field  in  question,  and  was 
now  pounding  along  with  much  play  of 
the  elbows  and  bumping  in  the  saddle. 
Her  hair  had  already  come  down  and 
her  face  was  scarlet  with  excitement. 

*'Gallop,  gallop,  Kitty,"  she  gasped. 
**0h,  isn't  it  glorious — I  wish  my  foot 
wouldn't  keep  slipping  in  the  stirrup 
though.      Let's  gallop,  gallop!" 

*'Bess,  take  care!"  shrieked  Kitty,  as 
the  pony  went  hammering  off,  gather- 
ing speed  every  moment  and  testifying 
to  his  supreme  enjoyment  by  an  occa- 
iiional  little  kick. 

*'She's  all  right,"  said  Stephen.  "She 
won't  have  far  to  fall  if  she  does  fall. 
Look  after  yourself.  Miss  Leslie,  the 
mare's  more  ticklish,  though  she  is  a 
kind  creature." 

Tamsine  indeed  had  shown  some  ex- 
citement at  her  little  companion's  an- 
tics and  required  all  her  rider's  atten- 
tion. Stephen  ran  beside  her  when  she 
started  off,  keeping  his  hand  on  the 
reins  until  she  settled  down  into  what 
seemed  a  comfortable  and  easy  canter. 

Though  Kitty  was  unaccustomed  to 
riding,  she  had  a  naturally  good  seat, 
and  as  she  took  the  mare  gently  up  the 


incline,  all  trace  of  anxiety  left  Ste- 
phen's face,  and  he  stood  looking  after 
her  with  a  satisfied  air.  He  had  for- 
gotten all  about  Bess,  when  a  sudden 
shriek  recalled  the  fact  of  her  ex- 
istence, and  turning  quickly  he  beheld 
her  lying  prone  upon  the  ground,  while 
Jock  made  off  with  all  speed  in  tbe 
wake  of  his  stable  companion. 

"Catch  him,  catch  him,"  cried  Bess, 
sitting  up. 

She  was  on  her  feet  before  he  could 
reach  her  and  starting  in  pursuit  of  her 
recreant  steed,  screaming  meanwhile 
with  all  her  strength  to  Kitty  to  stop 
him. 

"Hush,  Miss  Bess!  Hush,  for  good- 
ness' sake,"  called  out  Stephen. 
"You'll  frighten  the  mare!" 

The  warning  came  too  late!  Jock, 
delighted  to  find  himself  at  liberty,  and 
excited  by  Bess's  cries,  was  now  rush- 
ing madly  after  Tamsine,  the  rapid 
sound  of  his  advance  causing  Kitty  to 
turn  in  her  seat  and  the  mare  to  start 
foi-i^^ard  simultaneously.  Impelled  by 
some  demon  of  mischief,  Jock  raced 
past  mare  and  rider,  making  straight 
for  the  hedge  which  separated  the  large 
field  in  which  they  found  themselves 
from  a  smaller  one,  where  he  had  at 
one  time  been  turned  oat.  Stephen  set 
off  running  at  top  speed,  but  too  late 
to  stop  the  ensuing  catastrophe.  The 
pony  scrambled  on  to  the  bank  and 
through  the  hedge  with  the  nimble- 
ness  of  a  cat;  Tamsine,  excited,  irri- 
tated at  finding  herself  distanced, 
and  making  no  more  of  her  incompe- 
tent rider  than  if  she  did  not  exist,  at- 
tempted to  fly  the  obstacle,  rose  at  it, 
and  fell  back. 

"My  God!"  murmured  Stephen,  his 
heart  stopping  for  a  moment,  but  the 
next  he  breathed  a  deep  sign  of  thank- 
fulness. 

The  mare  was  on  her  legs  again,  and 
Kitty  lay  a  small,  dark  heap  on  the 
ground,  motionless  indeed,  but  at  least 
free  of  the  saddle. 
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Tam8lne  shook  herself  and  trotted 
quietly  towards  the  stable.  Stephen, 
however,  paid  no  attention  to  her,  and 
ran  with  all  speed  to  the  spot  where 
Kitty  lay.  Her  face  was  deathly 
white,  the  eyes  closed,  the  lips  slightly 
parted;  the  young  farmer  dropped  on 
his  Icnees  beside  her,  his  own  face 
blanched  beneath  its  tan;  he  felt  for 
her  heart— thanlc  God  it  still  beat!  He 
had  removed  her  hat  and  loosened  her 
collar  by  the  time  Bess  came  up,  loudly 
wailing. 

**0h,  she's  dead!  Kitty's  dead,  and 
I*ve  killed  her!" 

**No,  she's  not  dead,"  said  Stephen 
authoritatively.  "Now,  Miss  Bess,  this 
is  no  time  to  lose  your  head.  You'd 
better  unfasten  a  few  more  of  those 
buttons  and  do  what  you  can  for  your 
sister  while  I  run  for  help." 

'*Oh,  don't  leave  me,"  cried  Bess, 
clutching  at  his  arm,  "perhaps  she'll 
die  while  you're  gone — or  perhaps  she'll 
get  much  worse  and  I  shan't  know 
what  to  do!" 

"I'll  stay  here  then,"  returned  Ste- 
phen, Impatiently,  "and  you  run  down 
to  my  place  as  hard  as  ever  you  can. 
TeU  a  couple  of  the  men  to  bring  a  gate 
or  a  hurdle,  or  something  here  at  once, 
•and  send  some  one  off  for  the  doctor. 
Hiss  Leslie's  light,  and  thank  Heaven 
the  mare  didn't  roll  on  her.  I  hope 
there  isn't  very  much  damage  done. 
It's  concussion,  I  think." 

Bess,  who  had  been  bending  over 
Kitty  with  chattering  teeth,  managed 
with  difficulty  to  loosen  the  buttons 
aforesaid  with  her  trembling  fingers, 
and  ran  off  as  directed,  staggerlug  a 
little  and  keeping  up  a  sort  of  sobbing 
lamentation  as  she  went 

At  last  the  sound  of  her  woe  died 
away  and  Stephen  was  left  alone  with 
his  charge.  He  took  off  his  coat  and 
laid  it  under  Kitty's  head,  accidentally 
loosening  her  already  disordered  hair. 
Kftty  made  no  sign  of  returning  life, 
and  he  gazed  anxiously  into  her  face. 


What  a  young  face  it  was,  and  how 
l)eautif ul  with  its  soft  curves  and  ten- 
der lines!  She  might  be  a  child  asleep 
but  for  that  terrible  pallor.  He  held 
his  breath  as  he  watched  her,  his  face, 
his  whole  attitude  denoting  the  most 
intense  solicitude.  One  looking  out 
at  him  from  her  post  of  ambush  in  a 
thicket  watched  too  with  breathless  in- 
terest, but  it  was  Stephen  whom  she 
watched. 

After  a  pause,  Stephen  half  hesitat- 
ingly touched  Kitty's  wrist;  yes,  the 
pulse  certainly  beat;  through  the  par- 
tially opened  bodice  of  her  habit,  a 
little  frill  of  lace  had  crept,  and  to  his 
Joy  he  saw  it  flutter.  He  moved 
away  a  few  paces,  averting  his  face, 
feeling  it  as  it  were  an  intrusion,  al- 
most an  act  of  desecration,  to  gaze  at 
the  girl  as  she  lay  there  helpless  in 
his  charge. 

It  was  very  still  up  there;  the  early 
wintry  evening  was  drawing  near;  al- 
ready the  homing  rooks  were  mak- 
ing for  the  copse  yonder,  behind 
which  the  sun  was  dipping.  The 
trees  clung  together,  an  indefinable 
dusky  mass  at  this  hour,  the  stillness 
of  evening  already  in  possession  of  the 
boughs  and  twigs  that  but  a  little 
while  ago  had  been  tossing  and  sway- 
ing in  a  brisk  wintry  wind.  Betwixt 
the  boles  came  long  shafts  of  ruddy 
light  but  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slope 
the  ground  itself  was  already  in 
shadow. 

The  grass  had  taken  on  that  curious 
intensity  of  green  which  in  a  few  mo- 
ments more  would  pass  into  gray;  his 
own  goodly  ricks  and  stacks  in  the 
hollow  seemed  to  diffuse  a  kind  of 
refiex  radiance,  though  the  sun  no 
longer  touched  them.  There  would  be 
a  frost  to-night;  already  it  was  growing 
cold.      Would  the  folks  never  come? 

He  ventured  to  glance  at  Kitty 
again;  not  so  much  as  a  flicker  of  the 
eyelids  to  denote  returning  animation; 
once   more  he  laid  his  finger  on  the 
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wrist;  it  seemed  to  him  tlie  pulse  beat 
more  feebly. 

But  a  few  moments  bad  passed  in 
reality  since  Bess's  departure,  but  they 
seemed  to  him  an  eternity.  Some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  for  Kitty — 
something,  he  did  not  know  what. 
Perhaps  she  would  die  for  the  lack  of 
it — die  there  on  the  cold  ground  while 
he,  Stephen,  looked  on  without  raising 
a  finger  to  help  her.  With  sudden 
resolution  he  rose  to  his  feet  and,  then 
stooping,  raised  Kitty  in  his  arms. 

Why,  he  could  carry  her  as  easily  as 
though  she  were  a  child.  He  should 
have  thought  of  it  before.  He  would 
have  her  home  in  a  few  moments  now. 
Her  beautiful,  helpless  head  fell  back 
over  his  arm,  and,  shifting  his  light 
burden  a  little,  he  pillowed  it  upon  his 
shoulder,  her  long  hair  streaming  over 
his  breast.  He  stood  quite  still  for  one 
moment,  and  then  pressed  forward  as 
rapidly  as  he  could  without  danger  to 
his  charge. 

The  change  of  position  and  possibly 
the  quick  motion  operated  as  restora- 
tives; before  they  had  gone  half  way 
down  the  hill  Kittj'  opened  her  eyes, 
and,  after  a  moment  or  two's  blank 
staring,  struggled  to  speak. 

"Mr.  Hardy,  put  me  down,"  she 
gasped  faintly. 

Stephen's  eyes,  which  had  been  gaz- 
ing full  of  anxious  and  tender  concern 
into  her  own,  now  assumed  the  hard 
look  to  which  she  had  of  late  been  ac- 
customed. 

"I  am  obliged  to  carry  you  home," 
he  said;  "the  folks  delayed  so  long  I 
couldn't  wait  for  them.  You  ought  to 
be  attended  at  once." 

The  Timet. 


"Oh,"  said  Kitty,  "I  remember  now." 
She  shuddered  a  little  in  his  arms  as 
she  recalled  the  accident  and  the  horror 
which  had  accompanied  it,  and  lay  for 
a  moment  with  closed  eyes,  feeling 
very  weak  and  miserable.  It  would 
have  been  almost  better  to  have  been 
killed,  she  thought,  than  to  have  to  be 
borne  home  by  Farmer  Hardy. 

Stephen's  swinging  strides  were  car- 
rying them  both  over  the  ^ound  at  a 
prodigious  pace,  yet  to  Kitty  it  seemed 
as  though  the  transit  would  never  end. 
She  opened  her  eyes  and  glanced  at 
him  stealthily.      How  strong  he  was! 
Those  great  arms  of  his  never  shook 
or    wavered,    and    in    uncomfortably 
close  proximity  to  her  ear  she  could 
feel    the    measured    beatings    of    hi& 
heart.      Her  eyes  wandered  to  his  face. 
It  was  still  paler  than  usual,  and  looked 
stern,  yet — or,  perhaps,  it  was  her  sick 
fancy — ^there  were  lines  of  pain  about 
the  mouth. 

"Mr.  Hardy,"  said  Kitty,  with  sud- 
den remorse,  "I — I — I  am  most  dread- 
fully sorry — I — am  really  not  so  un- 
grateful as  I  seem." 

He  looked  down  at  her  for  a  second 
with  a  softening  face,  but  he  did  not 
answer  a  word. 

The  watcher  in  the  Lover's  Walk 
noticed  the  pause,  and  her  jealous  heart 
leaped  up  within  her;  what  were  they 
saying  to  each  other,  those  two?  Then 
she  saw  Stephen  go  on  again,  and, 
pressing  through  the  prickly  branches, 
losing  for  the  moment  all  thought  of 
hiding  herself,  she  came  out  into  the 
open,  and  gazed  after  his  retreating 
figure  till  it  vanished  through  the  gate.. 


(To  be  oontinued,) 
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There  bas  of  late  been  a  healtby 
spirit  of  inquiry  abroad  toncliing  many 
matters  which  for  long  have  been  taken 
for  granted,  and  in  no  direction  have 
the  inqairies  after  knowledge  probed 
harder — ^it  woold  be  unfair  to  say 
deeper — ^than  into  the  conduct  and  edu- 
cation of  the  governing  classes  of  the 
country.  The  democratic  press  of  all 
tlie  parties  has  feasted  apolaustically 
upon  the  latest  ragging  scandal;  our 
public-school  boys  live  in  the  glare  of 
tbe  lime-light  of  the  lialf penny  papers; 
rumor  has  it  that  the  first  school  in  the 
country  is  thought  worthy  of,  or  worth, 
the  attention  of  a  whole  resident  re- 
porter all  to  itself.  Demos  has  sum- 
moned the  two  Universities  and  the 
Public  Schools  before  its  intolerant  bar; 
and  it  has  become  necessary  for  those 
who  benefit  from  long-established  priv- 
ileges to  prove  themselves  worthy  of 
tlie  place  they  hold  in  the  general  life 
of  the  nation. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  an  average  son  of  averagely 
well-to-do  parents.  The  terms  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  classes  are  invidious 
and  misleading;  and  for  the  present 
purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  divide  so- 
ciety into  those  who  can  and  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  send  their  sons  into 
tlie  public  schools  or  the  navy.  Or  a 
nearly  corresponding  division  is  that  be- 
tween the  H-pronouncing  and  ti)e  H- 
less,  or  H-f earing,  portions  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Little  Johnny  J9ne8,  with  a  perfect 
mastery  of  his  H's,  and  a  couple  of 
sovereigns  in  his  pocket,  is  shivering 
with  mingled  fright  and  excitement  in 
a  comer  of  the  big  school,  or  hall, 
where  the  members  of  the  three  or  four 
lowest  forms  are  supposed  to  prepare 
their  work  for  the  next  day.  He  is 
one  of  a  batch  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
new  boys,  who  herd  together  for  mutual 


protection,  while  sundry  lower-school 
imps,  a  year  or  two  older,  occasionally' 
**cut  out"  one  of  the  timid  band,  and 
submit  him  to  a  merciless  fire  of 
searching  questions.  Johnny  has  noth- 
ing i)eculiar  about  his  dress — ^his  father 
saw  to  that, — ^and  takes  his  catechism 
quietly,  so  he  is  soon  let  alone.  But 
there  is  one  unfortunate  youth  who  lias 
the  unparalleled  effrontery  to  wear 
brown  boots.  Brown  boots!  On  a 
wretched  new  boy!  !  When  only  pre- 
fects may  put  on  these  insignia  of 
rank!  !  !  He  is  chaffed  and  hustled  and 
chidden,  till  he  is  able  to  sneak  away 
to  his  little  cubicle,  where  he  removes 
the  offending  objects  in  a  fiood  of  tears. 
A  day  or  two  later  we  find  Johnny 
sitting  on  an  inky  form  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Middle  Fourth.  He  is  a  fairly 
sharp  youngster,  who  has  been  well 
taught  at  the  private  school  where  he 
has  spent  the  last  two  years.  A 
question  is  passed  down  the  form;  no 
one  knows  the  answer,  till  it  comes  to 
Johnny,  who  gives  the  right  one,  and 
goes  up  top.  Presently,  towards  the 
end  of  the  lesson,  he  is  put  on  to  con- 
strue the  carefully  edited  Oeesar  which 
the  form  are  taking.  At  **prep"  the 
night  before  he  had  become  interested 
in  the  account  before  him  of  a  march 
and  a  battle,  and  had  gone  on  beyond 
the  portion  allotted  for  the  next  day's 
lesson.  The  master,  delighted  to  find 
a  vein  of  interest  in  his  mine  of  unln- 
telligence,  allows  Johnny  to  go  on  con- 
struing, keeps  the  form  a  minute  or 
two  after  the  clock  has  struck,  and 
says  **That's  very  well  done,  Jones,"  as 
he  shuts  his  book.  Poor  Johnny!  He 
is  immediately  set  upon  by  a  dozen 
young  savages,  the  thick-heads  at  the 
bottom  of  the  form,  who  twist  his  arm 
and  hack  his  shins,  and  intimate  in  no 
uncertain  tones  that  he  has  committed 
at  least  two  unpardonable  crimes,  and 
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that  if  lie  do  it  again  worse  things  wiJl 
befalL 

Now  Johnny  is  no  hero,  but  only  u 
very  ordinary  little  boy, — ^perhaps  a 
'  trifle  fonder  of  books  than  the  general 
run  of  little  boys,  but  neither  hero  nor 
fool.  He  quickly  and  thoroughly  learns 
the  lesson  that  his  only  business  in 
school  hours  is  to  do  a  minimum  of 
work — Just  enough  to  get  him  his  re- 
moves in  due  season, — ^and  that  public 
opinion,  all-powerful  deity,  will  not  tol- 
erate a  small  boy  in  the  Middle  Fourth 
who  shows  an  unreasonable  interest 
in  or  knowledge  of  Caesar,  his  Gallic 
Wars. 

In  the  afternoon  Johnny  is  drafted 
into  one  of  the  small-boy  games  on  the 
lower-school  cricket-ground,  and  here 
the  real  business  of  the  day  begins. 
Bach  game  has  a  big  boy,  a  member 
of  the  first  or  second  elevens,  looking 
after  it.  Johnny  goes  in  among  the 
tail  of  his  side,  and  makes  a  good 
score.  Next  day  he  finds  himself  in  a 
higher  game,  and  in  a  week  or  two  is 
playing  in  a  "small"  eleven  against 
a  neighboring  private  >  school.  His 
status  is  at  once  secure;  big  boys  are 
civil  to  him, — "That's  the  kid  who 
knocked  up  40  against  the  Fernhurst 
brats";  his  peers  like  him,  and  he  be- 
gins to  write  home  enthusiastic  letters 
to  his  mother  about  the  jolly  time  he  is 
having. 

Then  comes  a  fall.  Playing  a  sec- 
ond time  in  a  ''small  eleven,"  he  makes 
an  unnecessary  score,  when  his  side  al- 
ready have  plenty  of  runs,  thanks  to 
which  the  others  are  able  to  make  a 
draw  of  it  This  is  a  grievous  offence, 
and  it  takes  him  weeks  to  live  it  down. 
But  he  has  learnt  that  a  public-school 
boy  must  play  for  his  side,  not  for 
himself;  must  get  out,  if  need  be,  that 
his  eleven  may  win. 

The  terms  pass  by,  and  many  notions 
get  into  Johnny's  head  and  stay  there. 
He  finds  that  the  road  to  honor  lies 
through  play;  he  works  at  his  play  and 


plays  at  his  work.  He  finds  that  a 
deal  of  immoral  behavior,  botli  of 
speech  and  action,  lies  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  school  life;  and  being,  as  I  have 
saidt  no  hero,  is  to  some  extent  influ- 
enced thereby.  Things  which  flrst 
shock,  then  attract,  and  he  goes 
through  a  certain  moral  crisis;  merci- 
fully ended  for  him  by  a  good  prefect, 
who,  against  all  the  rules,  beats  original 
sin  out  of  him  with  a  flves'  bat  He 
decides  that  although  certain  sins  are 
pleasant  the  percentage  of  risk  attach- 
ing to  them  is  too  high  to  make  indul- 
gence safe.  Moreover,  he  is  conflrmed 
at  about  this  time,  and  the  straight 
talks  in  chapel  from  a  sensible  and 
kindly  headmaster  are  not  without 
their  effect 

By  the  time  he  is  seventeen  he  has 
begun  to  take  an  interest  in  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  his  manners  in 
the  drawing-room  are  distinctly  good. 
With  his  elders  he  is  quiet  and  unas- 
suming, and  he  treats  his  father  very 
much  as  he  would  his  house-master — 
with  a  certain  shy  respectfulness  before 
his  face,  and  a  Jovial  but  quite  unwar- 
ranted assumption  of  familiarity  behind 
his  back. 

Intellectually  he  is  much  the  same  as 
when  he  left  the  sheltered  roof  of  his 
private  school.  He  has  reached  the 
haven  of  the  Middle  Fifth,  and  is  safe 
from  any  superannuation  clause.  He 
dreams  about  cricket  when  he  is  up  at 
form,  and  talks  about  it  in  his  study, 
whQn  he  and  his  friend  Robinson  are 
"mugging  up"  their  piece  of  Cicero  for 
to-morrow's  early  school.  The  pair  are 
possessed  of  a  large  assortment  of 
Bohns, — worst  of  all  possible  transla- 
tions, but  cheap  and  literal.  Their 
form-master  is  perfectly  well  aware 
that  they,  and  half  his  form,  use 
"cribs,"  but  what  can  he  do?  There  Is 
no  absolute  proof,  and  he  is  an  easy- 
going man,  steeped  in  the  school  rou- 
tine for  twenty  years.  He  comforts 
his  conscience  by  making  the  form  pay 
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special  attention  to  Latin  and  Greek 
grammar,  and  cbases  them  assiduously 
tlirouirh  the  arid  wastes  of  ^i;  ov  and  the 
sterile  deserts  of  ov  fof.  This  he  calls 
**giTlng  them  a  sound  foundation  of 
scholarship,'*  and  it  kills  the  little  re- 
malniniT  interest  that  any  of  them  feel 
in  the  classical  authors. 

In  his  last  year  at  school  Johnny  gets 
into  the  Upper  Fifth,  thanks  to  one  or 
two  boys  leaving  unexpectedly;  is  made 
a  prefect,  and  is  given  his  first  eleven 
cap.  He  is  now  one  of  the  little  cir- 
cle of  Olympian  beings  who  control 
the  lives  and  destinies  of  the  commun- 
ity. In  its  centre  are  the  captains  of 
the  cricket  and  football  elevens;  next 
to  them  one  may  place  the  headmaster, 
and  the  one  or  two  members  of  senior 
common-room  who,  from  athletic  prow- 
ess or  force  of  character,  have  gained 
power  and  Influence  over  their  charges. 
Then  comes  the  general  body  of  pre- 
fects, and  hovering  round  the  edge  of 
the  circle,  or  but  scarcely  in  it,  are  the 
rest  of  the  masters. 

Among  Johnny's  duties  as  a  prefect 
were  **keeping  school" — ^that  is  to  say, 
preserving  order  in  the  big  school  build- 
ing, labile  some  eighty  or  ninety  ur- 
chins of  fourteen  and  fifteen  prepared 
their  lesson  of  an  afternoon;  "keeping 
dormitory,"  which  meant  walking  up 
and  down  one  or  other  of  the  lower- 
school  dormitories  for  an  hour  after  the 
small  boys  had  gone  to  bed;  reading 
the  lessons  in  chapel  when  his  turn 
came;  and  generally  seeing  that  the 
rules  of  the  place  were  faithfully  ob- 
served. His  powers  of  punishment 
were  considerable.  He  could  set 
**ll]ies";  could  give  three  strokes  with 
a  cane;  could  report  to  the  senior  pre- 
fect, which  implied  a  severe  caning  for 
the  offender  before  the  assembled  body 
of  prefects;  in  short,  the  prefects  were 
the  Head's  PrsBtorian  guard  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school  was  in  their  hands. 
Now  the  master  who  took  the  Upper 
Fifth  was  a  fine  scholar,  but  recently 


come  from  Oxford  with  the  honor  of  a 
First  in  Greats  upon  him.  He  was 
moreover  a  sensible  man,  who  in  his 
own  school-days  had  suffered  many 
things  from  the  prevailing  system  of 
teaching. 

One  of  the  books  the  form  were  tak- 
ing was  The  Frogs  of  Aristophanes; 
and  the  way  this  bold  innovator  taught 
It  to  his  boys — who  were  of  course 
only  some  four  or  five  years  younger 
than  himself — was  by  making  them  act 
it  He  first  took  them  quickly  through 
it,  giving  each  boy  a  copy  of  the  ad- 
mirable translation  which  was  made 
when  the  play  was  acted  by  the 
O.  U.  D.  S.  in  the  early  "nine- 
ties." Then,  when  they  had  got 
a  general  notion  of  its  structure, 
they  were  given  parts,  and  the  play 
was  read  through  with  appropriate  in- 
llections  of  voice  and  gesture.  You 
could  always  tell  an  Upper  Fifth  boy 
at  that  time  by  his  perpetual  ^'^pcx-cic- 
€K.«f  Kod(  Kodi  !"  The  form  began  to 
l)ecome  a  nuisance. 

A  month  before  the  end  of  the  term 

the  suggestion  was  made — by  a  boy  in 

the  form  who  had  always  been  looked 

upon  by  other  masters  he  had  worked(!) 

for,  as  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  flesh — 

that  the  Vth  Pars  Sup.  should  give  a 

dramatic  entertainment  at  the  end  of 

the  term,  consisting  of  scenes  from  one 

Apurro^vfjSf  Ot  parpa^. 
In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  YIth 

form  master,  the  suggestion  was  car- 
ried out,  and  very  well  carried  out. 
At  the  end,  their  pedagogue  was  car- 
ried on  to  the  stage  by  the  cheering 
members  of  his  form.  Johnny  had  a 
small  part,— knew  the  whole  play  and 
its  Jokes  and  its  meaning  by  heart,  and 
much  of  it  will  always  remain  with 
him. 

Next  term  the  form  acted  that  not 
uninteresting  old  play,  The  Phormio,— 
probably  the  best  of  the  Plauto-Teren- 
tian  epoch,— in  the  same  kind  of  way, 
in  spite  of  the  jeers  of  the  Vlth  at 
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them  for  "a  gang  of  mountebanks,"  "a 
licentious  crew  of  Juvenile  mummers/' 
The  Vlth  form  master  boiled  over  with 
taunts  and  bitter  epigrams;  he  was  a 
clever  man  with  an  acid  tongue,  a 
faithful  worshipper  at  the  fetish  shrine 
of  "scholarship." 

If  I  were  an  artist  I  would  paint  a 
picture.  I  would  draw  a  gloomy  hol- 
low in  great  hills,  a  rocky  narrow  de- 
file, into  which  a  troop  of  young  human 
intellects  are  passing.  Enthroned  In 
the  shadow  sits  a  monstrous  god,  and 
all  around  are  they  who  carry  out  his 
will.  As  each  glad  young  spirit  comes 
under  the  shadow  of  that  horrid  shape 
it  shrivels  and  withers,  and  is  handled 
by  the  unclean  ministers  of  the  place, 
and  carried  off  into  dark  and  fearful 
caverns,  whose  mouths  are  dimly  visi- 
ble amidst  an  eddying  cloud  of  meph- 
itic  vapors.  One  or  two  there  are, 
more  robust  or  more  fortunate  than 
their  fellows,  who  escape  back  down 
the  defile,  shrunk  indeed,  and  often 
stunted  for  all  their  days,  but  still 
alive.  And  I  should  call  the  picture, 
The  Old  Scholarship. 

Together  with  The  Phormlo, 
Johnny's  form  took  those  books  of 
Thucydides  which  deal  with  the  Syra- 
cusan  expedition.  The  first  step  their 
young  master  took  was  to  obtain  a 
half-dozen  copies  of  Jowett's  transla- 
tion and  hand  them  over  to  his  boys. 
He  was  sorry  he  could  not  get  more, 
he  said;  but  it  was  an  expensive  book, 
and  they  must  make  the  half-dozen  do. 
In  addition  to  translating  a  far  longer 
piece  of  the  text  at  each  lesson  than 
was  usual,  they  wrote  essays  on  the 

KvicXos  question,  on  the  character  of 
Nlcias,  on  the  strategy  and  tactics  of 
the  campaign.  The  best  of  these  es- 
says were  read  out  to  the  form;  and 
frequently  two  of  the  boys  would  ar- 
range to  take  different  sides,  and  then 
the  class-room  would  resemble  a 
heated  but  orderly  debating  society. 
Mistakes  in  the  writing  of  English 


were  pointed  out  to  them,  and  a  few 
simple  and  elementary  rules  laid  down 
for  their  guidance.  The}'  were  warned 
against  the  split  infinitive,  the  unduly 
long  sentence,  and  suchlike  pitfalls. 
Not  one  had  ever  before  been  In- 
structed in  the  use  of  his  own  lan- 
guage. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  spite 
of  this  sudden  and  almost  forgotten  In- 
terest In  his  books,  Johnny  was  as 
keen  as  ever  about  his  cricket  and  foot- 
ball. His  life  was  very  full  and  very 
happy,  and  he  will  always  look  ui)on 
his  last  year  at  school  as  one  of  the 
happiest  he  is  ever  likely  to  spend. 

And  now  a  day  comes  when  his  eyes 
are  wet,  for  all  his  nineteen  years.  Sor- 
rowfully leaving  the  well-loved  build- 
ings, he  has  passed  down  the  long  cor- 
ridor and  through  the  quadrangle  to 
'the  market-place,  where  wait  the  town 
hansoms,  and  is  driving— a  schoolboy 
no  more — to  the  station.  The  Head  Is 
sorry  to  lose  him;  his  house-master 
speaks  words  of  more  or  less  sage  ad- 
vice and  of  undoubted  kindness,  and 
ends  up  with  "Good-bye,  Jones,  and 
good  luck.  I*m  more  than  sorry  you 
are  going.  There's  always  a  bed  in 
the  House  when  you  come  and  look  us 
up  from  Oxford."  But  when  he  goes 
to  say  farewell  to  his  form-master,  be- 
loved man,  he  wellnigh  breaks  down, 
and  only  saves  himself  by  flight.  Not 
till  that  moment  does  he  realize  bow 
much  he  owes  to  this  one  usher.  "If 
it  had  not  been  for  him,"  he  thinks,  "I 
should  really  know  precious  little  more 
now  than  when  I  came  here  from  my 
private  school."  But,  Johnny,  it  is  not 
what  he  has  taught  you  that  matters: 
it  is  that  he  has  taught  you  to  inter- 
est yourself  in  learning,  has  made  you 
feel  that  books  are  not  necessarily  a 
boy's  enemies,  but  may  even  be  bis 
very  good  friends. 

It  is  sometimes  said  in  defence  of  the 
public  schools  that  they  develop  char- 
acter, even  if  their  system  of  teaching 
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is  deficient.  It  would  be  truer  to  say 
Cbae  they  attempt  to  shape  their  boys* 
chaniicteni  in  one  ooiumou  mould;  and* 
yon  cannot  be  said  to  **deveIop'*  a  Jelly 
when  you  pour  it  into  a  tin.  All  yon 
do  is  to  make  it  take  on  a  certain  ap- 
pearance, which  in  hot  weather  fre- 
quently alters  considerably  by  the  time 
it  Is  put  upon  the  table. 

There  is  nothing  more  strange  than 
the  way  in  which  lads  of  nineteen  al- 
ter, when  they  find  themselves  in  the 
larger  environment  of  the  university. 
The  shy  unregarded  *'scug/*  or  "sw^ot," 
or  "sap/'  or  whatever  name  the  jargon 
of  hia  particular  school  has  given  him, 
bloaaoma  out  in  a  term  or  two  into  an 
Important  person,  a  shining  light  at  the 
Union  perhaps,  or  an  amusing  good 
fellow,  who  is  welcomed  in  the  rooms 
of  all  the  most  distinguished  folk  in 
the  college.  He  develops  traits  pre- 
viously unsuspected  even  by  himself, 
and  In  a  year's  time  is  a  totally  differ- 
ent lieing  from  the  despised  schoolboy. 
In  a  less  repressing  atmosphere  he  has 
begun  to  find  bis  true  self. 

A  man  will  always  remain  more  or 
1«S8  what  his  'Varsity  friends  believed 
him  to  l>e:  but  if  you  meet  some  one 
whom  you  last  knew  as  a  schoolboy, 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  you  will  prob- 
ably be  immensely  astonished  that  he 
\s  what  he  is:  be  will  seem  to  be  an- 
other being,  and  you  will  vainly  search 
for  some  connecting  link  between  him 
and  the  boy  you  once  imagined  you 
knew  so  well.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be. 
The  public  schools  develop  character- 
istics and  suppress  character.      A  pub- 
lic-flcliool  boy  has  certain  characteris- 
tk»  of  appearance,  of  speech,  of  man- 
ner oftmi,  of  thought  less   frequently, 
which  diatinguish  him  from  those  who 
have  never  lived  under  those  historic 
roofs.    Klpnng,  most  shrewd  observer, 
tallca  of  '*the  public-school  mask"  on  a 
boy's  face;  and  of  course  no  one,  least 
of  all  a  boy  at  an  impressionable  age. 
can  live  for  several  years  under  a  cer- 


tain code  of  manners  and  conduct 
without  bearing  marks  of  their  sojourn 
uix>u  him.  But  the  mask  is  a  th!n  one: 
a  veneer,  a  deception  even.  The  boys' 
bodies  are  healthy  and  well  looked  af- 
ter; they,  could  you  see  them,  would  be 
the  l>eet  argument  for  a  public-school 
upbringing;  the  bodies  are  splendid, 
the  minds— there  are  none.  There  is 
a  mask,  and  if  you  get  behind  the 
nmsk  you  find  a  great  emptiness;  It  is 
a  mask  which  conceals  a  despite  of 
learning,  an  unwillingness  to  know,  a 
charnel-house  of  still-born  intellect;  a 
mask  whose  features  have  been  formed 
by  never-ending  all-important  games — 
by  dull  masters,  who  drone  through  the 
weary  hours,  making  vain  repetitions 
of  thrice-worn  texts — by  a  senseless 
system  of  teaching  invented  by  monks, 
blessed  by  priests,  and  consecrated  by 
rnslagogues. 

Small  wonder  that  a  lad  often 
changes  when  be  leaves  school.  He 
suddenly  discovers  that  he  has  a 
mind;  that  cricket  is  not  absolutely 
everything,  and  his  intellect  awakens 
and  alters  his  whole  being.  He  discov- 
ers, too,  that  it  is  not  necessarily  an 
opprobrious  action  to  diflfer  from  his 
fellows,  even  in  the  matter  of  brown 
boots;  that  he  need  not  suffer  in  order 
to  have  his  own  opinions  about  things; 
that  within  reasonable  limits  he  may 
lead  his  own  life  in  his  own  way. 

Now  Johnny,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
the  luck  to  sit  under  that  rare  being,  a 
clever  man  with  an  original  mind.  He 
went  up  to  Oxford,  to  a  good  but  not 
an  extravagant  college,  and  so  far  as 
his  work  went  found  himself  back 
more  or  less  where  he  had  been  in  the 
Upper  Fifth.  He  elected  to  take  Hon- 
or Moderations  (Classical),  an  examina- 
tion expressly  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  an  undergraduate's  "schol- 
ariBhip,"~with  some  utterly  puerile 
Logic  thrown  in,  so  a  Don  informed 
him,  "as  a  mental  gymnastic."  Many 
crimes  are  concealed  under  the  term 
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*'mental  gymnastics/*  I  am  not  sure 
that  tbe  error  contained  in  the  expres- 
sion is  not  the  fundamental  one,  which 
will  have  to  be  uprooted  if  the  schools 
and  the  universities  are  to  escape  con- 
demnation. 

It  is  said  that  the  mind  is  strength- 
ened by  a  mechanical  act  of  learning, 
on  the  analogy  that  the  muscles  of  the 
body  are  strengthened  by  the  use  of 
dumb-bells.  But  just  as  the  unscien- 
tific use  of  heavy  dumb-bells  is  posi- 
tively bad  and  dangerous,  and  far  more 
likely  to  hurt  and  weaken  than  to  make 
strong,  so  the  over-loading  of  a  boy*s 
immature  brain  with  heavy  shapeless 
masses  of  Latin  Grammar  or  Mathe- 
matics will  be  productive  of  nothing 
but  harm.  In  the  case  of  the  body,  the 
old  gymnastics  have  been  entirely 
given  up:  Swedish  exercises,  light  In- 
dian clubs,  rubber  pulleys,  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  shot-bag  and  10-lb. 
bell.  Gymnastics,  in  fact,  have  long 
been  relegated  to  their  proper  function, 
a  strictly  subordinate  one,  and  boys* 
1>ocHes  are  developed  by  things  they 
love— cricket,  rowing,  football,  run- 
nlBg,  and  the  like,— pursuits  in  which, 
it  is  true,  a  certain  amount  of  muscle 
is  necessary.  But  it  is  far  better  that 
the  muscle  should  be  developed  by  ac- 
tually running  or  rowing  than  by  the 
use  of  dumb-bells  in  a  gymnasium. 

An  intelligent  Chinaman,  on  being 
told  that  many  English  lads  spent  six 
very  critical  years  of  their  life  in  learn- 
ing two  dead  languages,  remarked  that 
Latin  and  Greek  must  indeed  have  a 
noble  literature  if  it  were  considered 
good  to  take  so  much  trouble  over 
teaching  our  boys  to  read  them.  He 
supposed,  very  naturally,  as  any  intel- 
ligent being  would  suppose,  that  in  six 
years  a  boy  could  learn  to  read  a  lan- 
guage with  some  ease;  and  that  the 
only  object  of  learning  a  dead  lan- 
guage must  be  the  study  of  its  litera- 
ture. Little  did  he  know,  little  could 
he  imagine,  how  those  languages  are 


taught.  Little  did  he  know  that 
scarcely  one  boy  in  a  hundred,  when 
he  leaves  a  public  school,  is  capable  of 
making  a  decent  translation  of  any  un- 
known passage  from  a  classical  author 
— and  as  for  reading  a  Latin  or  Greek 
author  for  pleasure!  It  is  all  mental 
gymnastics;  and  sometimes  you  find  a 
boy,  of  the  kind  which  wins  a  Univer- 
sity scholarship,  who  is  a  mental  Far- 
nese  Hercules;  his  brain  is  so  twisted 
into  huge  knots  and  strands  that  it  can 
hardly  move.  He  will  tell  you  every 
single  thing  there  is  to  be  known  about 
the  use  of  the  middle  or  the  second 
aorist,  but  has  no  more  real  intelli- 
gence or  interest  in  life,  or  art,  or  lit- 
erature, than  a  Surrey  policeman.  The 
gymnastics  have  strangled  his  intellect. 

Such  a  boy  is,  of  course,  not  too  com- 
mon; he  is  one  of  those  who  were 
clever,  originally.  The  mediocre  boy 
takes  less  harm,  because  he  has  less 
application,  and  the  cascade  of  gender 
rhymes  and  syntax  slides  more  or  less 
harmlessly  over  his  back.  He  soon 
learns  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  distinguishing  himself  In 
form;  his  work  has  no  interest  for  him 
— he  does  the  bare  minimum,  his  brain 
is  affected  indeed,  almost  unto  tears, 
with  boredom,  but  an  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  forbids  him  from  allow- 
ing it  to  be  gymnasticised  into  a  mon- 
strous fungoid  growth,  dead  to  litera- 
ture, dead  to  history,  dead  to  politics, 
dead  to  all  the  intellectual  life  of  two 
thousand  centuries  of  civilization. 

To  go  back  to  Johnny  at  Oxford.  He 
took  a  Second  in  Honor  Mods.,  and  was 
well  satisfied.  He  would  not  have  got 
that  if  he  had  taken  his  tutor's  advice, 
and  prepared  his  Set  books  without  the 
help  of  a  translation.  He  Jiad  worked 
quite  bard  for  the  examination,  and 
like  most  undergraduates  who  are  just 
through  Moderations,  determined  to 
enjoy  himself  for  a  term  or  two  before 
settling  down  to  read  again.  But  be 
was  a  conscientious  lad,  and  tbe  im- 
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menslty  and  comprehensive  character 
of  the  snbjectB  he  was  required  to  get 
up  for  Greats  frightened  him  into  be- 
ginning a  certain  amount  of  reading, 
eren  during  the  summer   term   after 
Mods.    The  whole  of  Oreelc  and  Ro- 
man history;  the  whole  of  Greelc  and 
R<Hnan   literature;  the  wbole  of  the 
structure    of    ancient,    medieval,  and 
modem  i^iilosophy, — here  was  a  moun- 
tain of  knowledge  to  be  dug  through. 
He  was  sitting  in  his  room  overlook- 
ing the  beautiful  garden  Quad  one  sum- 
mer morning,  when  the  brilliant  idea 
occurred  to  him  that  the  first  thing  to 
do  if  lie  wished  seriously   to    tackle 
Liters  Humaniores,  was  to  learn  the 
two  languages  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
subject-matter  of  that  examination  is 
written*      During  nearly  eight  years  of 
edncatlcm  he  had,  he  thought  to  him- 
self, obtained  a  certain  knowledge  of 
their  grammar;  could  translate  a  few 
plays,  a  few  pieces  of  poetry,  a  chap- 
ter or  two  of  history  to  which  he  had 
paid  an  especial  attention;  but  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  languages  in  the 
same  way  in  which  he  knew  French, 
no  power  to  devote  himself  to  what  the 
author  says,  without  perforce  paying 
a  minute  attention  to  the  words  he 
uses   in  saying  it      He    had    had    a 
French  governess  for  a  year,  just  be- 
fore he  went  to  a  private  school;  he 
could  talk  in  that  tongue  quite  fluently, 
and    read   an    Brckmann-Ohatrian    or 
''Les  Trois  Mousquetalres"  in  the  ver- 
nacular, with  delight  and  comprehen- 
sion. 

Now  be  had  two  years  and  a  half. 
Why  not  learn  Latin  by  talking  it? 
He  grew  quite  hot  at  the  brilliancy  of 
his  idea.  But  with  whom  could  he 
converse?  Men  who  know  Latin  well 
enough  to  talk  it  are  as  rare  as  Giant 
Sloths. 

He  explained  his  views  to  two  other 
undergraduates,  one  of  whom  was  a 
scholar  of  the  college,  and  with  some 
dilBculty  persuaded  them  to  meet  in 


his  rooms  for  an  hour  every  morniug — 
•to  talk  Latin!  Their  occupation  be- 
came known,  and  they  were  much 
laughed  at;  towards  the  end  of  the 
term,  however,  a  certain  famous  Lathi 
scholar,  an  old  man  whose  name  Js 
known  and  reverenced  even  at  Bonn 
and  Heidelberg,  knocked  at  their  door 
one  morning,  said  that  he  was  much  in- 
terested in  their  experiment,  and  would 
like  to  assist.  Confused  at  first,  they 
soon  gladly  assented;  and  to  their  vast 
astonishment  discovered  that  in  six 
weeks  they  had  learnt  to  speak  much 
more  fluently  than  could  the  great 
man,  for  all  his  immense  knowledge 
and  erudition. 

To  cut  a  long  tale  short,  by  the  time 
of  their  examination,  two  years  later, 
they  all  three  of  them  knew  Latin  and 
knew  Greek,— could  talk  or  read  either 
language  with  reasonable  ease.  Johnny 
did  not  get  a  first— his  philosophy  and 
logic  were  weak;  but  he  got  a  good 
second,  and  was  quite  pleased  with 
himself.  He  had  taken  to  rowing,  and 
the  excitement  of  E/lghts  Week  proba- 
bly cost  him  his  first.  The  other  two, 
who  played  cricket,  both  got  firsts,  and 
one  of  them — ^the  scholar — was  the 
wonder  and  pride  of  his  examiners. 
Johnny  considered,  probably  with  jus- 
tice, that,  taking  one  thing  with  an- 
other, his  seat  in  the  college  boat, 
which  had  gone  head  of  the  river,  was 
worth  the  difference  between  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  first  he  so  narrowly 
missed. 

I  heard  a  bishop  remark  the  other 
day,  "There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
the  public  schools  and  universities  save 
their  system  of  education." 

Now,  of  course,  some  boys  are  not 
sent  to  school  to  be  educated,  but,  after 
all,  they  are  in  the  minority.  To  say 
that  there  is  not  muCh  wrong  with  a 
school  but  its  educational  system  is 
much  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
there  is  not  much  wrong  with  a  steam- 
engine  except  that  the  boiler  is  worn 
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out,  or  with  a  motor-car  except  that 
the  wheels  are  broken. 

A  boy's  brain  is  at  least  as  impor- 
tant as  his  body,  and  as  easily  moulded 
by  rational  treatment.  We  have  very 
little  to  learn  nowadays  about  the  most 
wholesome  methods  of  physical  train- 
ing, and  have  probably  come  as  near  to 
perfection  in  the  matter  as  is  possible 
in  an  imperfect  world.  It  is  likely  that 
there  was  never  a  period  in  the  world's 
history  in  which  the  growing  human 
body  w^s  studied  and  treated  with  so 
much  knowledge  and  success.  But  the 
mind?  We  are  still  in  the  Dark  Ages. 

No  one  will  deny  to  our  public 
schools  many  and  even  great  merits. 
In  some  boys,  especially  in  those  who 
remain  at  school  long  enough  to  wield 
power,  they  develop  self-confidence, 
and  a  rudimentary  growth  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  controlling  others.  In  all,  they 
instil  an  obedience  to  the  powers  that 
be;  a  certain  code  of  honor,  which,  cu- 
rious and  distorted  in  many  ways,  is 
still  infinitely  better  than  the  lax  hab- 
its of  thought  obtaining  in  a  French 
Lyc^;  a  reserve,  a  reticence,  a  respect 
—or  is  it  dislike?— for  the  nakedness  of 
one's  own  or  another's  soul,  which  is  a 
cardinal  and  distinctive  English  virtue, 
making  for  happiness  in  family  life  as 
in  the  affairs  of  business  and  politics; 
again,  a  faculty  of  hero-worship  often 
becoming  strong  and  even  passionate, 
which  in  after  life  may  assume  the 
form  of  devotion  to  a  political  chief,  to 
a  leader  of  thought,  to  an  admiral  or  a 
general  or  a  senior  partner,—  a  faculty 
which  is  productive  of  some  of  the 
best  work  done  in  the  England  of  to- 
■day. 

On  the  credit  side,  moreover,  must  be 
weighed  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
boys  are  on  the  whole  very  happy  at  a 
public  school.  Now  this  is  a  vital 
thing,  as  no  young  creature  can  be  de- 
veloped properly  if  It  Is  often  or  per- 
manently  unhappy.  But  at  the  same 
time  there  is  always  an  unhappy  mi- 


nority; usually  consisting  of  boys  less 
muscular  or  robust  than  their  fellows, 
with  an  instinctive  but  suppressed  de- 
sire for  beautiful  things,  music,  pic- 
tures, or  poetry— tastes  which  it  need 
hardly  be  said  are  not  provided  for  in 
the  school  curriculum.  Such  boys,  bad 
at  games,  uninterested  in  their  uninter- 
esting lessons,  retire  into  their  own 
dismal  little  shells,  and  suffer  In  their 
whole  character  and  career  from  the 
constricting  forces  which  have  affected 
them  during  their  most  precious  years. 
They  leave  school  with  gladness,  hat- 
ing it;  and  no  boy  or  girl  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  hate  anything.  It  is  as- 
tonishing, but  ever  to  be  remembered 
of  pedagogues,  how  easily  the  iron  en- 
ters into  a  young  soul. 

For  such  boys  as  these,  a  more  ra- 
tional system  of  education  means 
moral  and  intellectual  salvation.  The 
timid,  thin-skinned  boy,  instead  of  eat- 
ing his  heart  out  in  loneliness  and  iso- 
lation, browses  with  keen  enjoyment 
on  the  fruits  of  the  great  classical  au- 
thors. Cicero,  sensibly  taught,  may 
save  a  soul. 

I^tln  and  Greek  ought  to  be  taught 
so  that  a  boy  on  leaving  school  should 
feel  ashamed  if  he  cannot  "read  Homer 
with  his  feet  on  the  mantelpiece.*'  We 
have  gone  astray  into  an  educational 
wilderness  from  whence  at  all  costs  we 
must  now  return.  The  dead  bones 
must  be  made  to  live;  the  head  lan- 
guages must  be  regarded  simply  as  the 
keys  to  all  the  beauty  and  splendor  of 
the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome;  the 
study  of  grammar  must  be  discarded, 
the  young  brain  must  be  taught  to  ac- 
custom itself  to  considering  not  the 
construction  but  the  meaning  of  lan- 
guage; the  whole  educational  edifice 
must  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  if  we 
are  to  hold  our  own  as  an  enlightened 
nation  among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
In  the  days  when  no  one  was  educated, 
the  moral  and  physical  training  of  the 
public  school  was  enough  to  ensure  the 
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lire^nitneuce  of  those  classes  of  the 
coinmoDity  who  sent  their  sons  to 
such  flK^bools.  The  brain  of  Demos  was 
as  yet  untroubled;  no  suspicion  of  the 
hand  which  more  or  less  fed  and 
clothed  him  had  as  yet  stirred  his 
sooL  But,  with  education,  suspicion 
came,  and  Is  growing.  Nay,  it  is  mon^ 
contempt  than  suspicion  by  now.  Ask 
a  pupil-teacher  in  a  Board  School— that 
is  to  say,  one  of  the  pick  of  the  edu- 
cated poorer  classes — ^what  he  thinks 
of  Eton.  You  will  get  a  scornful 
laugh;  not  because  he  despises  Eton> 
ians— yet — but  because  it  is  common 
talk  in  the  society  in  which  he  niove^ 
that  a  boy  at  Eton  is  taught  uotbipg 
which  will  be  of  the  sdigbtest  use  to 
him  thereafter,  nothing  which  stimu- 
lates hlfl  mind,  nothing  of  all  that  is 
necessary  if  he  is  rightfully  and  not 
by  birth  or  favor  to  form  one  of  a  rul- 
ing caste. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  after 
all  the  public  scliools  have  supplied  al- 
most all  the  prominent  statesmen  of 
the  past  fifty  years;  possibly, — but  not 
of  the  past  five  years.  In  the  present 
Cabinet  are  many  men  who  were  never 
at  a  great  school,  and  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  only  during  this  twentieth 
century  has  the  Board  School  begun  se- 
riously to  compete  with  Eton,  Winches- 
ter and  the  rest. 

Now  surely  we  are  beholding  the  ad- 
vance of  a  great  peril  to  the  nation. 
The  Intellectual,  quick-brained  man  who 
owes  his  education  to  a  county  council 
is  imbued  with  no  sense  of  the  value  of 
discipline;  or  the  ethics  of  true  honor; 
he  has  never  set  the  cause  before  lilm- 
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self,  or  bad  his  being  steeped  in  c:<prit 
de  corps.  He  has  from  his  boyhood 
played  for  his  own  hand,  and  has  seen 
his  fellows  scrambling,  trampling, 
kicking  one  another  down  in  their  ef- 
forts to  obtain  each  his  individual 
goal.  He  will  have  learnt  neither  to 
rule  nor  to  obey. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  politics 
are  becoming  a  dirtier  game  than  of 
yore.  Politicians  are  more  unscrupu- 
lous, the  House  of  Commons  begins  to 
be  a  place  where  dishonorable  tricks 
are  applauded,  and  the  end  Justifies 
any  means.  Of  old,  at  least,  it  stood 
honorably  by  certain  unwritten  rules, 
and  "slim"  tricks  were  almost  un- 
known. 

The  public  schools  have  much  to 
learn  from  the  board  schools,  the  board 
schools  from  the  public  schools.  Ef- 
forts have  been  made  sporadically  to 
Introduce  Into  the  village  or  urban 
scliool  something  of  the  patriotism, 
honor,  and  camaraderie  of  the  public 
school,  and  at  certain  of  the  latter  are 
found  intelligent  men  who  battle  hope- 
fully against  that  rotten  and  vicious 
system  of  mlnd-killlng  so-called  clas- 
sical education.  It  is  very  necessary 
for  the  good  of  the  State  that  their  ef- 
forts meet  with  success.  If  we  can- 
not do  without  Demos  nowadays,  still 
less  can  we  do  without  honorable  gen- 
tlemen in  the  conduct  of  our  national 
affairs.  Let  us  endeavor  to  imbue 
Demos  with  a  higher  moral  code,  and 
to  persuade  Patriclus  that  an  awak- 
ened brain  is  of  equal  importance  with 
a  well-developed  body. 
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•They  viewed  the  country  with  the 
eyes  of  persons  accustomed  to  drawing, 
and  decided  on  its  capability  of  being 
formed  Into  pictures  with  all  the  eager- 


ness' of  real  taste.  A  lecture  on  the 
picturesque  followed,  and  he  talked  of 
foregrounds,  distances  and  second  dis- 
tances, side  screens  and  perspectives." 
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Mr.  Tilney  was  th^  "he,"  and  he  was 
talking  to  Catherine  Morland.  How  in- 
telligent and  interesting  their  conversa- 
tion sonnds!  Does  the  young  lady  of 
today  hear  the  like  observations  from 
her  partners?  Does  she  even  know  the 
exact  meaning  of  "side  screens"  and 
"second  distances"  herself? 

The  period  of  Mr.  Tilney  is  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  it  is 
bridged  over  for  us;  we  can  still  meet 
with  those  who  were  the  young  ladies 
of  the  sixties  and  fifties,  and  who  re* 
tained  in  some  measure  the  Tilney  tra- 
dition. We  can  still  see  their  water' 
color  sketches  and,  by  looking  at  these 
products  of  the  Victorian  era,  we  t>e- 
come  more  conscious  of  the  decay  of 
amateur  art  in  our  own. 

It  is  evident  that  in  Mr.  Tilney's  eyes 
the  choice  of  a* suitable  subject  and  the 
making  of  a  picture,  not  a  study,  were 
the  principal  poiuts  of  importance  to 
the  artist.  This  tradition  continiiM 
for  another  fifty  years  or  so;  and  if  the 
amateurs  of  the  later  date  did  not  set 
themselves  to  work  with  quite  the  same 
cold-blooded  paraphernalia  of  second 
distances,  side  screens,  and  perspec- 
tives, still  they  looked  for  a  subject 
that  would  make  a  picture.  Ruins  had 
an  almost  fatal  attraction  for  them; 
rustic  bridges,  groups  of  forest  trees 
with  glimpses  of  historic  mansions, 
rocky  dells  (happily  not  quite  so  fre- 
quent), lakes  romantically  surrounded 
by  hills — such  were  tbe  subjects  that 
appealed  to  them.  The  chosen  sub- 
jects of  to-day  are  only  too  well  known; 
the  wide  stretch  of  sea  and  sand,  the 
solitary  haystack,  the  marshland  with 
the  horizou  lying  very  high  up,  and  the 
bit  of  road  leading  from  nowhere  to  no- 
where. 

From  a  recent  study  of  an  amateur 
exhibition  I  find  that  the  attitude  to- 
wards the  picture  which  has  a  definitely 
composed  subject  is  not  only  one  of  dis- 
taste but  of  strong  moral  condemna- 
tiou,    because    a    definitely    composed 


subject  is  not  a  humble  and  reverent 
study  of  nature.  But  to  my  mind  the 
old-fashioned  amateur  water-color 
sketches  showed  in  some  respects  a 
more  genuine  observation  of  nature 
than  do  those  of  the  present  day.  In 
spite  of  their  disregard  of  tone,  these 
early  water  colors  breathe  a  real  sense 
of  beauty,  a  feeling  not  only  for  a  pleas- 
ing composition,  but  for  harmonious 
coloring  and  delicate  outline. 

Harmonious!  delicate!  Did  ever  any 
one  hear  such  words  at  a  Government 
school  of  art?  "Strong"  and  "bold" 
were  the  only  complimentary  adjectives 
I  ever  heard  applied,  and  the  more 
muddy  the  color  and  undefined  the 
form,  the  "stronger"  the  picture  ap- 
peared to  become. 

Sixty  years  ago,  when  the  amateur 
studied  art,  she  began  by  drawing  oat- 
lines;  later,  these  outlines  were  shaded 
in  pencil;  then  followed  studies  in  sepia; 
and  finally  she  arrived  at  water-color 
painting.  Oils  were  unsuitable  for  la- 
dies; there  was  something  professional, 
almost  indecorous,  about  them.  I  can- 
not but  feel  that  the  early  Victorians 
showed  some  of  their  usual  good  sense 
In  this  (pinion. 

In  the  Tilney  period  there  was,  I 
suppose,  a  traditional  standard  of  ele- 
gance and  taste;  there  was  a  conven- 
tional scheme  of  coloring  which  the 
amateur  would  naturally  make  use  of; 
no  violent  coloring  was  seemly  in  water 
colors.  Sixty  years  later  you  still 
painted  the  summer  foliage  in  raw 
sienna  and  the  grass  in  yellow  ochre, 
feeling,  I  believe,  as  strong  a  convic- 
tion of  the  accuracy  of  your  representa- 
tion of  nature,  as  do  the  students  of  our 
day  with  their  unmitigated  greens — ^a 
conviction,  perhaps,  not  altogether  un- 
justifiable. 

We  may  say  roughly  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  old  tradition  of  ama- 
teur art  and  our  own  is  that  the  past 
generation  aimed  at  representing 
beauty,  we  at  representing  truth.  Need- 
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less  to  say  we  have  none  of  us  attained 
oar  ideal,  but  I  think  that  the  ideal 
tbey  set  before  themselyes  was  the 
more  suitable  one.  They  very  fre- 
(luently  produced  something  that  was 
pretty.  I  never  can  understand  why 
I)eople  object  to  having  their  pictures 
called  pretty,  by  which  I  mean  beauti- 
ful in  a  rather  limited  and  conven- 
tional sense.  It  is  something  definite 
to  have  attained  even  to  prettiness,  and 
net  many  of  us  get  much  further.  We 
feel  that  after  thirty  years  of  art 
schools  there  should  be  many  thou- 
sands of  women  who  know  and  like 
what  is  pretty,  or  who,  at  any  rate,  know 
and  dislike  what  is  flagrantly  hideous. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  motor  caps,  the 
modem  artistic  photographs,  electric 
light,  the  fancy  department  at  the  Army 
and  Navy  Stores  (to  name  at  random 
a  few  abuses),  are  still  amongst  our 
most  popular  institutions?  It  seems  as 
if  our  art  education  had  done  but  little 
te  form  taste.  Have  we  had  a  really 
artistic  and  beautiful  style  of  dress 
since  the  death  of  the  last  crinoline,  or 
a  really  distinguished  style  of  doing 
the  hair  since  the  days  of  the  chignon? 
Have  we  made  any  protest  against  the 
growth  of  advertisements  or  the  demo- 
lition of  the  remnants  of  beauty  in  the 
suburbs? 

I  have  spoken  in  this  paper  of  the 
student  as  "she,"  because  the  amateur 
artist  is  generally  a  woman,  or  perhaps, 
one  might  put  it,  because  the  women 
artists  are  generally  amateurs.  I  have 
occasionally  tried  to  find  out  what  be- 
comes  of  the  innumerable  figures  in 
long  pinafores  that  idle  away  their  time 
so  gaily  for  a  few  years  in  the  schools 
of  art.  Do  they  generally  become  pro- 
fessional artists?  No,  the  greater 
number  of  them  drift  into  philan- 
thropy, matrimony,  or  inactivity. 
Therefore,  in  considering  the  art  educa- 
tion given  to  women,  we  must  think 
of  it  generally  as  given  to  amateurs, 
and  the  amateur's  art  education  is  to 


my  mind  fully  as  imiK>rtant  as  the  pro- 
fessional's. 

There  is  a  tendency  nowadays  to  look 
down  on  amateurs  and  to  drive  any  one 
with  a  little  talent  into  the  ranks  of 
unsuccessful  professionals.  We  can 
imagine  that  if  Jane  Eyre  had  been 
showing  her  portfolio,  with  its  curious 
collection  of  corpses,  cormorants,  and 
heads  inclined  on  icebergs,  in  the  year 
1909,  Mr.  Rochester  would  have  said, 
"Oh,  but  you  ought  to  take  it  up  pro- 
fessionally; you  ought  to  go  and  study 
at  a  school  of  art,"  and  we  may  guess 
that  once  at  the  school  of  art  there 
would  have  been  no  more  curious 
things  to  show ;  the  masters  would  have 
been  too  puzzled.  It  took,  indeed, 
much  less  to  puzzle  them.  The  subjects 
for  the  Sketch-Club  had  in  my  time  to 
be  almost  exclusively  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament,  out  of  consideration  for 
their  limitations.  On  one  occasion  Sin- 
tram  was  chosen;  but  the  criticism 
was  so  ambiguous  that  It  was  found 
necessary  to  return  to  Abraham  and 
Isaac. 

The  amateur  should  learn  from  her 
artistic  education  to  find  pleasure  in 
natural  beauty,  in  good  pictures,  and  in 
architecture;  she  should,  in  fact,  try 
and  recover  and  transmit  to  her  de- 
scendants the  elegant  tastee  of  Mr.  Tll- 
ney.  Does  the  education  she  receives 
at  the  schools  of  art  help  her  to  do  this? 

The  student  on  first  arriving  has 
probably  in  her  head  the  old-fashioned 
notion  of  an  outline  to  be  colored,  but 
this  is  instantly  dispelled;  for  in  as  far 
as  the  schools  have  any  ruling  prlncf- 
pie  it  is  that  there  are  no  lines  any- 
where, but  only  different  masses  of 
tone.  She  is  plunged  into  difficulties  of 
light  and  shade  before  her  eye  has  had 
any  training  in  proportion,  and  for 
months  she  is  floundering  about  trying 
to  acquire  two  terribly  difficult  ideas 
at  the  same  time.  Now,  as  most  women 
are  without  a  natural  sense  of  form, 
she  will  probably  emerge  with  some 
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understandiug  of  tone,  and  none  what- 
ever of  drawing.  I  was  confronted  at 
the  beginning  of  my  studies  with  a  co- 
lossal mouth.  Could  anything  be  more 
unsuitable  for  the  beginner  than  an  ob- 
ject swelled  beyond  all  proportion  and 
taken  out  from  its  iJroper  surround- 
ings? After  some  studies  in  charcoal 
of  chunks  of  the  human  frame,  I  was 
set  to  do  charcoal  beads  from  the  an- 
tique. After  all  too  few  of  these  I 
was  provided  with  stumps,  and  then 
came  hours  and  hours  and  days  and 
days  of  work  upon  one  head,  of  finish- 
ing when  one  had  scarcely  knowledge 
enough  to  begin;  and  oh!  how  weary 
were  the  five  hours  at  the  studio  for 
those  whose  irrepressible  consciences 
forced  them  to  work.  The  next  stage 
was  to  stump  the  heads  of  models;  the 
model  came  for  a  month,  and  we 
stumped  his  head  for  sixty  hours. 
Then  came  drawing  from  the  full- 
length,  model.  Here  all  would  have 
been  interesting  had  we  been  allowed 
to  vary  the  poses,  but  the  models  gen- 
erally refused  to  do  anything  but  sit 
classically  or  stand  heroically  with  a 
pointer  in  the  hand,  and  it  was  consid- 
ered rather  inhumane  to  ask  them  even 
for  a  back  view.  The  final  stage  of  the 
curriculum  was  of  course  oil  painting 
from  life.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
differentiation  of  the  pupils;  we  were 
all  regarded  in  the  light  of  embryo  por- 
trait painters.  "But,"  said  the  ama- 
teur of  fifty  years  ago— now  an  old 
lady  with  an  interest  in  art — "do  you 
want  to  paint  portraits?"  "No,"  said  I; 
"I  want  to  do  landscapes."  "But  why 
don't  they  teach  you  that?  When  I 
was  young  we  had  a  master  who  took 
us  out  to  paint  from  nature." 

It  is  true  that  one  summer  we  did 
have  some  sketching  lessons  once  a 
week,  but  they  were  not  considered  an 
important  part  of  our  art  training,  and 
we  had  the  same  harassed  master  with 
too  many  pupils  and  three  minutes  to 
bestow  on  each.       At  the  first  lesson 


he  selected  my  subject  for  me,  after 
which  I  was  considered  to  have  re- 
ceived sufllcient  instruction  on  this 
most  important  point,  and  henceforth 
chose  for  myself,  one  lank  fir-tree 
emerging  from  a  shrubbery,  a  sand-pit 
covered  with  ragwort,  and  the  like.  I 
was  told  to  put  a  few  dots  and  dashes 
to  "place  my  sketch,"  and  then  to  fill 
my  brush  chock  full  of  color  and  water, 
and  put  in  what  I  saw  "straight  away." 
But  it  needs  a  very  skilful  water  color- 
ist  to  manipulate  a  large  brush  slopping 
over  with  wet  paint;  even  if  I  had  had 
an  outline  to  go  by,  I  should  have 
streamed  about  all  over  it.  As  it  was, 
I  put  in  a  general  impression,  which 
even  to  my  inexperienced  eye  was  quite 
unlike  what  I  saw,  covered  up  my  pa- 
per somehow,  and  had  finished. 

Of  course  the  idea  of  "putting  in" 
your  picture  irrevocably  right  at  the 
first  moment  is  the  proper  ambition  of 
every  painter,  but  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  the  beginner  to  attempt  it,  and  at- 
tempting the  impossible  makes  her  per- 
force content  with  a  lower  standard 
than  is  necessary. 

We  remember  in  Miss  Yonge's  novels 
the  heroine  takes  up  her  pencil  to  draw 
with  loving  hand  the  venerable  tower 
of  the  cathedral  That  was  the  day  of 
the  Gothic  revival,  and  no  heroine  but 
could  tell  the  differences  of  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular  at  a  glance.  Stu- 
dents of  our  day  do  not  learn  about 
architecture;  it  might  be  the  Chinese 
revival  for  all  they  know.  A  building 
is  for  them  simply  a  mass  of  tone,  and 
any  detail  would  be  "breaking  up"  and 
worrying  the  mass.  We  were  never 
given  any  instruction  in  the  history  of 
art,  the  old  masters  might  have  been 
non-existent  for  all  we  heard  of  them. 

The  only  really  delightful  and  inter- 
esting part  of  the  instruction  was  the 
design  class  once  a  week.  It  was  not 
compulsory,  and  we  chose  our  own  sub- 
jects and  worked'  at  them  as  we  liked. 
The  general  tendency  in  subjects  in  my 
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time  was  towards  the  i'ieil  Piper  or 
herds  of  swine  throwing  themselves 
Into  the  sea. 

It  Is  always  easier  to  find  out  the 
faults  of  a  system  than  to  suggest  rem- 
edies. But  it  would  be  a  real  improve- 
ment, I  think,  to  have  more  variety  in 
the  course;  to  make  studies  of  flowers, 
of  drapery,  of  architectural  ornaments; 
to  copy  drawings  of  the  old  masters,  to 
visit  the  National  Gallery  In  the  com- 
pany of  a  master  and  be  taught  to 
study  the  stjde  of  different  artists;  to  be 
made  to  pose  tlie  model,  and  to  learn 
tlte  composition  of  groups  of  figures  by 
the  posing  of  several  students  together. 

But  to  my  mind  reform  is  most 
needed  in  the  matter  of  the  master's 
dally  visit;  the  master  whose  pathetic 
and  imperturbable  politeness  to  all  the 
students  was  a  convincing  proof  of  his 
lack  of  interest  in  any. 

At  the  beginning  of  her  career  the 
student  wants  some  one  buzzing  at  her 
elbow  every  five  minutes,  as  her  draw- 
ing will  continually  be  wrong,  and  she 
will  have* no  knowledge  of  her  own  to 
enable  her  to  correct  it.  In  due  course 
a  power  of  self-criticism  comes,  and  she 
should  not  need  a  master  to  tell  her  she 
has  made  one  eye  larger  than  the  other; 
and.  as  she  progresses,  she  wants  more 
and  more  time  to  herself  to  work  out 
her  own  style  and  her  own  Ideas.  Rut 
at  whatever  stage  she  Is,  the  master  ap- 
pears with  clockw*ork  regularity  to  give 
her  a  lesson  of  two  minutes.  Would 
not  half  an  hour  once  a  week  have  been 
of  far  more  value  to  her?  She  could 
then  have  shown  him  work  that  was 
really  her  own;  she  could  have  received 
the  entirely '  Individual  attention  which 
is  felt  to  be  essential  in  the  teaching  of 
the  other  arts.  Xone  of  my  school  of 
art  teachers  made  me  feel  that  my  prog- 
ress was  a  thing  of  supreme  importance 
to  them,  nor  did  they  make  me  feel 
it  was  of  supreme  importance  to  my- 
self. Yet  surely  the  only  really  es- 
sential part  of  teaching  is  to  fill  the 
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studeut  with  an  overmastering  enthusi- 
asm. 

The  student  who  has  attained  an 
average  amount  of  proficiency  at  the 
l>eneficient  Institution  blessed  by  our 
Government  may,  on  leaving,  be  capa- 
ble of  doing  a  third-rate  portrait  under 
a  master's  eye.  With  this  knowledge 
she  begins  to  paint  landscape  from  na- 
ture with  no  one  to  help  her.  The  Vic- 
torian amateurs  had,  as  I  have  said, 
tradition  to  help  them:  they  worked 
with  masters  who  had  inherited  cer- 
tain styles  of  painting  from  the  gi'eat 
landscape  painters  of  former  days.  The 
students  of  to-day  have  no  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  favorite  styles  of  our 
school  of  art  masters,  because  they  did 
not  paint  before  the  pupils,  and  they 
did  not  direct  us  to  have  any  style.  I 
am  told  that  at  the  Ecole  des  Beau.\- 
Arts  at  Paris  a  rigid  conformity  of 
style  Is  Insisted  on  and  no  individuality 
is  encouraged  In  the  student.  It  may 
he  thought  that  this  would  result  in  u 
crushing  of  all  originality;  but  real  orig- 
inality and  character  WUr  always  come 
out,  and  will  be  strengthened  by  the 
student  having  thoroughly  mastered 
one  style  of  technique. 

I  see  In  those  old  water  colors  the 
strong  Influence  of  Prout,  de  Windt. 
and  the  charming  and  much  despised 
Birkett  Foster.  The  towns  of  the  am- 
ateur ladies  have  caught  from  Prout 
his  romantic  spirit;  they  might  be 
towns  of  ballads  and  fairy  tales: 
whereas  In  our  modem  sketches  of 
streets  one  can  only  feel  that  if  a 
motor-car  came  round  the  comer  no  one 
need  be  surprised.  De  Windt  taught  our 
predecessors  the  t)eauty  of  the  heavy 
richness  of  August  foliage;  Birkett  Fos- 
ter, the  delight  of  the  multitudes  of 
small  leaves  casting  little  spots  of 
shadow  on  the  ground.  What  a  real 
Joy  the  old  artists  had  in  the  scenes 
they  painted!  I  think  it  must  l»e  on 
that  account  that  they  seem  so  real. 
When  I  fiH»i  the  peace  of  Englisli  vll- 
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lages  or  the  luxuriance  of  summer 
leaves  I  am  often  reminded  of  these  old 
water  colors.  I  am  never  reminded  of 
the  modem  ones  even  by  nature  in  her 
ugliest  moods. 

Oiir  modern  amateurs  would  despise 
the  idea  of  this  or  that  subject  being 
suitable  for  them;  they  do,  indeed, 
"rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 
Who  has  not  seen  their  representations 
of  heather  with  purple  hills  in  the  dis- 
tance— of  June  in  all  its  greenness 
spread  out  under  the  most  cobalt  of 
skies?  In  composition  they  have  had 
practically  no  training.  If  you  are  con- 
tinually doing  a  life-size  head  on  a  cer- 
tain sized  canvas,  all  the  composition 
you  can  get  will  be  the  moving  of  the 
head  half  an  inch  to  one  side  or  an- 
other. The  art  of  composition,  which 
consists  in  eliminating  certain,  things, 
from  the  landscape  and  adding  others, 
is  rejected  by  this  generation  as  un- 
worthy. Truth,  not  beauty,  is  their 
aim.  Truth  and  beauty  may  be  es- 
sentially one,  but  it  would  be  rash  to 
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say  that  the  truth  of  the  modem  ama- 
teui-s  has  any  connection  with  beauty. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  established  ar- 
tists like  Brangwyn,  or  Sargent,  or  Au- 
gustus John  to  make  as  many  experi- 
ments in  ugliness  as  may  seem  good  In 
their  eyes,  but  I  am  speaJU,ng.of  the  oi:- 
dinary  little  people  who  will  never  be 
anything  better  than  amateurs.  Why 
should  they  be  making  their  small  ef- 
forts to  be  ugly  too?  I  suppose  it 
would  not  be  well,  even  if  it  were  posBi- 
ble,  to  return  to  the  style  and  point  of 
view  of  one  hundred  or  even  fifty  years 
ago.  Each  generation  must  have  its 
own  way  of  looking  at  things,  and  we 
are  told  that  ours  has  made  some  prog- 
ress. Without,  however,  entirely  imi- 
tating our  forefathers,  I  wish  we  could 
become  imbued  with  their  sense ,  of 
beau|y.  .If  our  education  would  bat 
give  us  that,  I  should  feel  that  no  more 
important  work  was  being  done  in  the 
country  than  teaching  art  to  the  ama- 
teur. 

A.  M.  Mityor, 
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"Yer  ower  wee,"  said  Kate  McLeod, 
contempt  in  both  words  and  looks. 

"Aye,  I*m  wee,  but  Tm  that  bauld 
and  tirrm,"  said  little  Basie  Dow,  fac- 
ing; her  would-be  employer  dauntlessly. 
8he  was  indeed  small  for  her  thirteen 
years:  she  looked  almost  like  a  child  of 
ten.  Kate  eyed  her  again,  calculating 
whether  any  work  worthy  the  name 
could  be  got  out  of  such  a  tiny  creat- 
ure; yet  the  child's  air  and  her  words 
were  impressive.  She  stood  there  bolt 
upright;  thin  arms  like  bits  of  stick 
held  ill  to  her  sides,  fingers  clenched: 

**rm  wee,  but  Vm  that  bauld  and 
firrm,"  she  repented. 

At  the  dl*«tance  they  stocKl  from  eacli 


other,  Kate  could  not  hear  the  frantic 
thumping  of  Basle's  heart,  which 
might  have  given  the  lie  to  these  brave 
words.  Kate  herself  was  a  mountain- 
ous woman,  tall,  bulky,  big-boned,  al- 
most masculine  in  appearance.  Her 
face  looked  as  if  it  had  been  roughly 
hacked  out  of  a  bit  of  wood,  her  skin 
was  like  hide,  and  her  hair  like  coarse 
Mack  linen  thread;  her  voice  was  loud 
und  grafl!— altogether  an  alarming  per- 
Honality. 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other, 
this  woman  and  this  child,  for  a  full 
minute  after  these  opening  words  had 
been  spoken;  then  Kate  added: 

"It's  no  a  sairvant  I'm  seekin',  ye 
ken— Jist  a  bairn -keeper." 
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'Tin  fine  wi*  bairns/*  said  fiasie. 
**IIoo  iiuuiy*s  o*  them?*' 

**JlBt  the  ane,"  said  Kate,  a  trifle 
hastily;  then  she  added,  "But  there's 
an  ankl  body,  an*  what  are  they  but 
Jbt  baimsr* 

Easle  nodded  sagaciously.  "Jist 
balms/*  she  agreed.  Apparently 
neither  the  care  of  youth  nor  age  had 
any  terrors  for  E^asie;  she  seemed  to 
consider  herself  quite  adequate  to 
either  task. 

The  interview  was  taking  place  at 
'the  Huts,"  as  they  were  called,  a  tem- 
lK>rary  cluster  of  shanties  set  up  for 
the  navYies  who  had  been  making  a 
new  line  of  railway  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Kate  McLeod's  home.  Easie 
LH>w  had  two  or  three  times  been  sent 
to  Leeks  Farm  with  messages,  and 
Kate,  casting  an  eye  upon  the  child, 
had  thought  to  drive  a  bargain.  She 
qaestioned  her  closely  one  day  as  to 
her  belongings,  and  finding  that  Easie 
had  now  no  relative  in  the  world  ex- 
cept the  uncle  who  had  grudgingly  sup- 
ported her  for  the  last  two  years,  Kate 
decided  to  see  if  she  could  be  "got 
cheap.**  Easle  it  is  true,  was  under 
age:  but  the  school  was  going  to  be 
shot  immediately— in  about  a  month's 
time^-for  the  summer  holidays,  and  in 
the  meantime  ''the  Huts'*  were  being 
ta|[en  down,  as  the  line  was  completed 
and  the  navvies  were  to  be  moved  on 
to  another  Job.  It  would  be  generally 
!<uppoeed  that  Easie  had  moved  on  too. 

lieeks  was  a  lonely  farm,  four  miles 
avray  from  the  school,  at  least:  ten 
(o  one  no  one  would  hear  anything 
about  Easle  being  there — and  a  year 
Moon  passed.  So  Kate  McLeod  argued; 
and  so  she  had  placed  the  matter  to 
Easie*8  uncle  when  she  first  HiM)ke  to 
Hm.  The  moral  standard  of  navvies 
Ifc  not  proverbially  exalted.  John 
Dow  akw  ho  reason  at  all  why  hia 
niece  sliottldn*t  take  a  good  situation 
when  it  was  offered  to  her;  Ahe  had 
Ik'vu  a  burden  on  him  long  onongh. 


As  for  Easie,  she  was  dying  to  l>egln 
to  earn  her  own  living.  There  burned 
in  her  little  soul  a  bright  flame  of  in- 
dependence. Too  long  she  had  eaten 
the  choking  bread  of  charity;  she 
yearhied  to  Join  the  great  army  of 
wage-earners. 

No  wonder  then  that  she  blew  her 
own  trumpet  so  boldly  to  Kate  Mc- 
Leod; no  wonder  that  her  heart 
thumped  with  the  terror  of  rejection, 
that  her  small  hands  were  clenched  in 
determination  to  win  this  prize  of  her 
first  situation! 

"I  maun  get  ye  cheap,  y're  that  wee," 
Ivate  persisted,  trying  after  the  tradi- 
tional manner  of  the  buyer  to  depre- 
ciace  the  article  she  was  determined 
to  obtain.  But  %#asie  was  too  good  a 
woman  of  business  to  let  this  remark 
pass  unchallenged. 

"It's  no  the  sise  ye  pay  for;  It's  the 
work  I'll  can  dae/'  she  said  eagerly. 

This  seemed  unanswerable.  Kate 
ruminated  for  a  minute  or  two  longer, 
then  made  Basle  a  princely  offer  of  "a 
shilling  a  week  and  her  meat."  It  did 
not  take  long  to  clinch  the  bargain..  A 
shilling  a  week  and  her  meat!  £3asie's 
soul  sang  for  Joy;  here  was  independ- 
ence at  last,  and  more  than  that.  She 
did  not  know  the  words  "social  status,'* 
but  she  well  knew  the  feeling  of  not 
possessing  that  n^ysterious  quantity. 
As  "a  navvy's  bairn"  from  "the  Huts" 
she  had  been  well  kept  in  her  place  at 
school,  and  made  to  feel  by  the  other 
children,  in  some  subtle  way,  that  she 
was  an  outsider  from  their  little  world. 
Things  would  be  altered  now;  she 
looked  fully  an  inch  taller  when  she 
felt  herself  a  duly  engaged  bairn- 
keeper  at  a  shilling  a  week  and  her 
meat:  no  one  should  look  down  upon 
her  now.  She  rushed  in  to  tell  her 
news  to  the  next-door  neighbor,  a 
kindly,  untidy  Irishwoman  who  had  al- 
ways been  the  recipient  of  her  Joys  and 
sorrows. 

'Eh,  Peggy,  I'm  to  be  bairn-keeper  to 
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a  wife  frae  Leeks  Falriii,  an'  I*ni  to  get 
a  shilling  a  /week  and  my  meat/*  she 
cried,  bursting  with  pride. 

"Faith  thin,  Aisy  me  dear,  it'll  be 
missin*  ye  we'll  all  be,"  cried  Peggy. 
"And  what  will  ye  be  knowin*  about  a 
wean?" 

"I'll  can  learn,"  said  Easie  sturdily. 

"The  Saints  preserve  ye!  there's  a 
deal  to  learn!"  said  Peggy. 

Surely  never  did  bride  pack  up  her 
wedding  garments  more  gaily  than 
Easie  "sorted"  her  "bits  of  things"  for 
the  Journey  to  Leeks  Farm. 

Of  course,  there  was  no  question  at 
all  of  a  trunk.  In  the  first  place 
Easie  did  not  possess  one,  and  in  the 
next  place  she  would  n6t  have  had  any- 
thing to  fill  one  with.  But  her  poor 
little  clothes  must  be  carefully  folded 
and  tidily  pinned  together,  for  Easie 
had  been  brought  up  for  the  first 
eleven  years  of  her  short  life  by  a 
careful  mother,  and  her  instincts  were 
orderly. 

Then  the  Question  arose — in  what 
were  her  garments  to  be  rolled  up?— in 
a  skirt  or  in  her  mother's  Paisley 
shawl?  The  shawl  was  really  almost 
too  precious,  Easie  thought,  yet  it 
would  make  the  tidier  bundle.  She 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  bed  on  which 
all  her  tiny  possessions  lay,  and  dubi- 
tated  long,  making  an  inventory  of  her 
goods. 

Item:  her  Sunday  frock,  bought  be- 
fore her  mother's  death  three  years 
ago,  made  up  ingeniously  (by  these 
clever  motherly  fingers)  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  Easie's  slight  yearly  growth.  A 
tuck  had  been  let  down  each  year 
since,  and  next  year  E^sie  knew  that 
she  would  need  to  add  to  tbe  length  of 
the  skirt  by  that  mystery  of  the  dress- 
maker's art,  a  "false  hem." 

Item:  a  hat.  Of  the  changes  which 
this  hat  had  undergone  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  write,  for  It  would  require  a 
history  all  to  itself. 


Item:  a  bundle  of'uudergarmenjts. 

Item:  Easie's  black  leather  ba^.  This 
\\^2LH  really  the  child's  dearest  posses- 
sion. She  had  picked  it  up  on  the  road 
once  when  on  her  way  to  the  vUlage. 
It  was  a  fairl3'  sized  reticule  of  the 
cheaper  sort,  lined  with  red  calico;  but 
to  Easie's  eyes  it  was  simply  priceless. 
Honesty  had  made  her  hurry  with  it 
immediately  to  that  representative  of 
law  and  order,  "the  pollisman,"  who 
suggested  that  it  must  hav«  been 
dropped  off  the  coach  which  had  Ibng 
ago  rumbled  off  on  its  way  to  Stirling. 
But  the  "poUis"  was  a  human  being. 
He  saw  the  glint  of  longing  in  Easie's 
eyes  when  he  took  possession  of  the 
bag,  and  he  remembered  it.  After  a 
suitable  time  had  elapsed,  as  the  ba^ 
still  remained  unclaimed,  the  **poni8" 
appeared  at  "the  Huts"  one  morning, 
and  handed  the  bag  into  ISasie's 
skinny,  eager  little  hands.  The  joy  of 
that  day!  She  sat  snapping  and  uu- 
snapping  the  bright  brass  clip  of  tht* 
bag  till  it  was  a  wonder  that  it  did  not 
break.  What  did  It  matter  to  Easii^ 
that  she  had  nothing  to  put  in' if?— 
strong  in  faith,  she  carried  her  empty 
bag  on  her  arm  till  Providence  begnu 
to  fill  it  for  her. 

**The  gods  give  threads  to  the  web 
begun."  Easie  went  to  the  village  shop 
one  day  bag  In  hand.  She  was  a  fa- 
vorite with  Mrs.  Adams,  the  old 
woman  who  purveyed  for  the  nelghUbr- 
hood. 

"That's  a  grand  ba^  ye  have  the  day. 
EUsie,"  she  said.  "It'll  be  to  hold  the 
messages." 

"Deed  no,"  said  Easie,  almost  indig- 
nantly. "It's  ower  finefor  messages; 
it's  jist  a  bag." 

Pressed  as  to  its  history,  Easie  gavo 
this  in  detail,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Mrs.  Adams  at  once  drew  out  that 
fascinating  drawer  in  which  she  held 
reels  of  silk  and  cotton,  fancy  buttons 
and  various  odds  and  ends,  and  Xn^^.wx 
to  consider  its  contents. 
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'*Ttiere*s  two-three  pirnB  and  buttons 

bere,  Basie,  that*s  not  much  asked  for; 

maybe  yoa'd  like  to  be  puttin'  them  in 

ver  bag?*' 

Eaaie  flushed  with  Joy,  yet  drew 
back  Bbyly  from  the  counter. 

**I  canna  be  takin*  yer  piims,  mis- 
tress,** she  faltered. 

'They^  jQSl  In  my  way  here,  ye 
see,**  said  Mrs.  Adams,  picking?  out  one 
or  two  of  the  more  sun-faded  reels. 
They  were  not  exactly  the  most  useful 
colors,  but  what  did  that  matter? 
Bright  blue  faded  into  green,  yellow 
turned  white,  white  turned  black  with 
time— three  pretty  little  reels— in  they 
went  to  the  bag. 

**Aiid  here*8  a  few  buttons  for  the 
other  pocket,**  said  the  good  woman, 
placing  a  card  of  quite  useless  but 
ornamental  metal  buttons  beside  the 
reels. 

It  was  wonderful  after  this  how 
Basie's  bag  was  stocked,  "here  a  little 
and  there  a  little,**  with  the  most  heter- 
ogeneous medley  of  objects.  It  mat- 
tered not  to  her  what  the  thing  might 
be;  in  It  went,  with  the  invariable 
formula,  **I'll  maybe  find  a  use  for  it*' 
She  ney^*,  of  course,  found  a  use  for 
one-half  of  t|iese  strange  oddments; 
that  constltnM  part  of  their  charm. 

Batttiftis4long,  too  long,  digression 
from  Basie's  packing.  Well,  the  Sun- 
day drees,  the  hat,  the  bundle  of  under- 
garments, and  the  bag  lay  on  the  bed 
waiting  to  be  packed  somehow  and  con- 
veyed to  Leeks  Farm.  Easie  decided 
that  ttie  Paisley  shawl  must  enfold 
them.  Then  what  rapture  to  produce 
ftom  the  bag  a  huge,  rusty  safety-pin 
(foiosd  some  months  ago,  like  the  bag, 
on  the  road),  and  with  it  to  secure  the 
ends  of  the  bundle  after  everything 
had  beea  folded  up  inside  the 
•hawll 

It  had  he&k  arranged  that  McGallum 
the  baker  should  be  asked  to  give  Easie 
and  her  bundle  "a  lift**  on  the  way  to 
lieeks.    McCallum  was  n  Jovial,  kindly 


uinn,  and  knew  Easie  well;  he  came 
round  twice  a  week  in  his  cart  to  dis- 
pense bread  to  "the  Huts,**  and  what 
more  natural  ttian  that  he  should  drive 
her  to  Leeks?  John  Dow  had  boldly 
asked  this  favor  of  him,  adding  that 
Easie  was  to  be  bnim-keeper  at  the 
farm. 

"Bairn-keeper?  She*s  but  a  bairn 
hersel*!**  said  the  baker. 

"She*s  fourteen  year  auld,*'  said  Dow 
stolidly.  He  was  not  going  to  stick  at 
a  lie  or  two. 

"Fourteen,  is  she?  She's  gey  wee 
for  that.*'  said  McCallum,  a  litUe  in- 
ci*edulously,  whistling  to  himself  ns  he 
arranged  the  loaves  on  his  tray. 

"Weel,  that*s  her  age,  an*  time  she 
was  eamin*,**  Dow  retorted. 

"A*  richt,  ma  man;  1*11  gie  her  a  cast 
ower  tae  Leeks,**  said  McCallum;  but 
he  drew  his  own  conclusions  about  the 
matter. 

So  it  came  about  that  on  this  Friday 
afternoon,  when  her  packing  was  all 
done,  Easie  sat  down  to  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  McCallum  and  his  cart.  And 
suddenly,  in  this  period  of  inaction,  ap- 
prehensions began  to  crowd  into  her 
mind.  Though  she  had  called  herself 
"bold  and  firm,*'  E^sie  was  In  reality 
very  timid  \>y  nature,  and  now  that  the 
excitements  of  packing  were  over,  a 
terror  of  the  unknown  seized  upon  her. 
"The  Huts"  had  not  been  much  of  a 
home,  it  is  true,  but  at  least  she  had 
not  been  am<H]g  strangers  here.  Now 
she  was  leaving  her  uncle,  the  only 
relative  she  had  in  the  world,  leaving 
the  friendly  Peggy  Donovan  nett  door, 
leaving  everything  that  was  familiar, 
and  going  out  aldne  into  the  world.  She 
•had  bid  a  very  unemotional  good-bye 
to  her  uncle  before  he  went  off  to  work 
in  the  morning;  now  the  time  had  ar- 
rived to  say  her  farewells  to  Peggy. 
When  the  baker's  cart  came  in  sight, 
Easie  looked  into  Peggy*s  disorderly 
kitchen  and  announced  that  the  hour 
of  her  departiii-e  had  come.     "I'm  awa'. 
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r'<*JB:g>'/*  she  cried,  with  a  great  show 
of  briskness  and  courage. 

Peggy  was  washing,  because  it  was 
the  wrong  hour  of  the  day  (she  always 
did  things  at  wrong  hours),  but  she 
drew  her  soapy  hands  out  of  the  tub 
and  flew  to  the  dopr,  calling  down  bless- 
ings from  half  the  saints  in  tlie  cal- 
endar on  £>asie*s  head.  She  was  a 
kindly  woman,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  sight  of  Easie's  forlorn  lit- 
tle flitting  that  might  have  touched  a 
heart  of  stone.  Just  the  child,  stand- 
•  ing  alone  there  by  the  roadside  with 
her  bundle,  no  one  looking  after  her,  no 
one  launching  her  on  this  her  first  voy- 
age upon  the  sea  of  life.  Tears  rose  to 
Peggy's  eyes,  and  she  gave  Easie  a 
smacking  kiss  and  an  almost  painful 
thump  on  the  back  to  show  her  good- 
will. "Good  luck  to  you,  Aisy  me 
dear,  an'  long  life  and  happiness/'  she 
said. 

McGallum,  too,  was  touched  by  the 
sight. 

"Is  that  a'  3'er  things,  lassie?*'  he 
asked,  as  he  hoisted  the  bundle  into 
the  cart. 

"Aye,  that's  a',"  said  Easie,  in  a 
choking  voice.  All  her  courage  had 
disappeared,  and  she  was  sobbing 
openly  now.  There  seemed  to  be  noth- 
ing  more  to  be  said  or  done,  so  McGal- 
lum bade  her  climb  up  into  the  cart 
and  off  they  went.  The  vehicle  was  a 
high  spring  cart  of  the  usual  sort,  with 
a  board  across  it  on  which  the  driver 
sat;  the  stout  black  horse  trotted 
briskly  along,  and  from  under  the  tar- 
paulin cover  at  the  back  of  the  cart 
there  crept  up  a  delicious  smell  of  new 
bread.  At  any  other  time  this  drive 
would  have  been  an  ecstasy  to  Easie, 
and  even  now  she  bad  a  feeling  •  that 
she  was  wasting  something  very  de- 
lightful; yet  cry  she  must — it  was  im- 
possible not  to.  McCallum  took  no  no- 
tice of  her  tears  for  some  time,  but 
spoke  n  great  deal  to  the  horse,  and 
finally,  as  they  begRn  to  ascend  a  long 


hill,  he  asked  Easie  if  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  her  to  hold  the  reins  while  be 
looked  over  his  account  book. 

"Aye,"  said  Easie,  with  a  sob. 

"No*  ower  tight,  then;  Jist  let  him 
ken  y're  there,"  said  McCallum,  sur- 
rendering the  reins  Into  her  small 
hands. 

He  got  out  his  book  and  a  pencil  and 
seemed  very  busy  for  a  little;  the  horse 
went  steadily  onwards,  and  Basle  held 
the  reins  proudly.  By  the  time  they 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill  she  was 
equal,  to  a  remark,  and  soon  found 
lierself  munching  a  "cookie"  whidi  Mc- 
Callum had  produced  from  his  basket. 

"I'm  tae  be  bairn-keeper  at  Leeks,*' 
she  volunteered. 

"Aye,  there's  a  puir,  misthriven  bairn 
there,"  said  MacCallum. 

"An'  there's  an  auld  body  there  too 
that  I'm  tae  mind,"  Easie  pursued. 

"Aye  is  there;  auld  and  blind  tae." 

"Blind  is  she? — ^it  maun  be  awfn'  tae 
be  blind!"  Easie  exclaimed.  Curiosity 
then  made  McCallum  ask  Basie  what 
her  age  might  be?  It  seemed  a  shn- 
ple  question,  and  she  answered  without 
the  slightest  hesitation: 

"Thirteen,  come  the  4second  of  July." 

McCallum  whistled  and  flicked  at  the 
horse  with  the  whip.  "Ye'U  liae  passed 
the  sixth  standard  at  the  school  then?'* 
he  queried. 

"Na,"  said  Eusie,  "I'm  gey  far  back. 
Ve  see,  I've  been  moved  aboot  sae 
muckle  frae  the  ae  school  tae  the  ither 
these  three  years  back." 

"Aweel,  schoolin's  a  fine  thing,"  said 
McCallum.  The  subject  seemed  to  be 
much  in  his  mind;  but  Easie  was  exer- 
cised quite  otherwise. 

"The  mistress  at  Leeks  was  unco  big 
and  stoot,"  she  said  timidly.  "I'm 
feared  she'll  be  ill  tae  dae  wi',  Hr.  Mc- 
Callum." 

"You  Jist  be  doin'  yer  aln  work. 
Basie  and  never  heed  her,"  Ite  advised. 

"I'm  a  wee  thing  feared,"  ttasie  said. 

Tou*ll  get  on  fine,  nae  doot,"  McCal- 
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luui  assured  her.  '^Ye'Il  feel  strange 
a  wee  at  the  first;  but  Til  be  roond 
ei^uie  Monday,  and  Alex  Ferguson  the 
tiesber  is  on  the  road  on  the  Tuesdays: 
it's  no  as  if  ye  wouldna  see  some  kent 
faces," 

He  brolce  off  his  attempted  consola- 
tions and  glanced  at  the  child;  her 
tears  were  falling  again. 
^' "Hoots.:  Basle,  it'll  no  dae  tae  greet 
that  gait;  wait  till  ye  have  the  bairn 
and  the  auld  body  <tae  mind,  that'll  help 


ye." 

At  this  point  Leeks  came  in  sight,  a 
little  square,  grim-looking  stone-built 
farm  by  the  roadside.  Th^  byres 
stood  to  the  back,  and  at  one  side  of 
the  bonae  was  a  great  midden  grown 
round  with  nettles  and  dockens.  A 
few  twisted  plum-trees  and  some  cab- 
bages represented  the  garden.  At  the 
other  side,  a  little  bum  ran  down  into 
a  spout;  but  the  soil  around  it  was 
pashed  into  ill-smelling  mud  by  the 
docks  that  were  always  dabbling  about 
there,  and  feathers  floated  in  the  pool 
below  the  spout.  Leeks  was  a  dreary, 
God-forsaken-looking  place  altogether. 

"Here  ye  are,  Easie,"  said  McCallum, 
and  Basie,  with  a  tremendous  effort  at 
self-control,  gulped  down  her  tears  and 
prepared  to  descend  from  the  cart. 

A  dog  rah  out  barking  at  the  sound 
of  wheels,  and  then  Kate  McLeod  her- 
self appeared.  She  stood  by  the  cart 
and  spoke  with  McCallum  about  some 
loayes  before  she  welcomed  Easie— if 
that  word  could  be  applied  to  the  curt 
sentence: 

*'Oome  in  by." 

The  Leeks  kitchen  was  as  forlorn  as 
the  outside  of  the  house.  A  big,  stone- 
floored  room,  lamentably  dirty  and 
smelling  indescribably  of  boiled  cab- 
bage, braxy  mutton,  dogs,  and  byre. 
The  only  pleasant  object  in  the  room 
was  the  wide  old  chimney  where  a 
wood  five  burned.  At  one  side  of  the 
fire  sat  "Grannie,"  the  "old  body," 
while  at  the  other  side  a  wooden  cradle 


was  placed,  coutnining  the  baini — tlio 
future  object  of  Easie's  care.  Such  a 
Grannie— such  a  bairn!— it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  say  which  looked  tlie 
older  of  the  two.  Grannie  was  only 
eighty;  but  the  bairn  seemed  to  wear 
the  burden  of  centuries  on  its  little 
wrinkled  face:  it  was  astonishing:  that 
a  thing  so  young  could  look  so  old.  it 
lay  in  the  dirty  cradle  keeping  up  a 
constant  low,  whingeing  cry. 

"Wheesht,  ye  limmer  that  ye  are!" 
said  Kate  McLeod,  in  her  gruff  voice, 
giving  the  cradle  a  push  with  her  foot 
that  set  it  rocking  too  violently.  The 
child  cried  more  loudly,  and  old  (Sran- 
nie  by  the  fire  piped  out  to  know  what 
ailed  the  balm? 

"Hoots,  she's  jlst  a  fair  torment." 
said  Kate. 

"I  whiles  think  if  I  had  her  here  on 

my  knee "  the    old   woman    began; 

but  Kate  interrupted  her  with  a  coarse 
laugh. 

"Na,  na.  Grannie,  it's  ower  laiig  sin* 
yo've  had  a  wean — and  wha  wad  !»<• 
lookin*  aifter  the  twa  o'  ye  tae  see  yt* 
didna  let  her  fa'?  But  here's  Easie 
Dow  that's  tae  mind  the  bairn."  She 
pushed  Easie  forward  to  the  old 
woman's  chair  as  she  spoke. 

"I'm  tae  mind  the  bairn,  and  maybe 
I  can  help  you  tae,  mem,"  said  Easie, 
anxious  to  mind  her  manners.  But 
Kate  burst  into  her  rough  laugh  again 
at  this  ceremonious  style  of  address. 

"Hoots,  it's  jist  'Grannie'  she  gets 
frae  us  a',"  she  said. 

The  old  blind  woman  put  out  her 
hand  and  felt  for  Easie. 

"She's  gey  wee,"  she  said.  "Will  she 
can  lift  the  bairn,  Kate?" 

"Weel,  if  she  canna  lift  her,  she 
maun  gang,"  said  Kate,  with  much 
finality.  Basle's  heart  stood  sUll  for  a 
moment,  then  she  drew  all  her  forces 
of  mind  and  body  together  for  the 
struggle. 

"I'm  fine  at  liftln',"  ehe  said.  "See 
here."    And  with  that  she  bent  over 
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the  cradle  and  grappled  with  the  baby. 
Now,  as  everyone  knows,  lifting  in 
much  more  a  question  of  science  than 
of  actual  mascle.  Easie  really  bad 
quite  strength  enough  to  lift  the  poor 
misthriven  child  comfortably  if  she 
had  known  exactly  how  to  do  it;  but 
then  she  did  not,  and  to  add  to  her  dlf- 
ticuttles  she  was  nervous  and  dreaded 
failure.  The  baby  seemed  to  be  made 
of  lead.  For  one  moment  she  thought 
she  could  not  manage  to  lift  K  at  all; 
the  next  minute,  swaying.  It  is  true, 
under  her  burden,  she  got  the  child 
out  of  the  cradle  and  carried  it  across 
the  room.  A  thousand  terrors  leapt 
into  her  mind  in  that  short  Journey 
across  the  uneven  floor  of  the  Leeks 
kitchen.  What  if  her  arms  were  not 
strong  enough,  and  she  let  the  baby 
fall?  What  if  it  jumped  out  of  her  un- 
steady, unskilful  grip?  What  if  she 
stumbled  and  fell?  It  was  an  awful 
moment  as  she  stood  there  before  the 
tire,  swaying  under  the  burden  she  car- 
ried, panting,  flushed,  trembling,  but 
clutching  the  baby  like  a  vice. 

*'Aye,  she  can  lift  her,"  said  Kate. 
"Weel,  I  maun  be  off  til  the  byres.  See 
you  tae  the  baim,  Basle,  and  tae  Gran- 
nie or  I  come  back." 

Thus  suddenly  the  bairn-keeper  was 
plunged,  so  to  speak,  up  to  the  neck 
in  her  new  duties.  A  feeling  of  per- 
fect despair  came  over  her,  for  the 
baby  was  screaming  now,  and  making 
strange  Jerking  movements  in  her 
arms.  She  did  not  know  what  to  do 
to  quiet  it,  and  there  was  no  one  to  ap- 
peal to  save  the  helpless  old  blind 
woman  propped  up  there  in  the  chim- 
ney comer. 

'* Would  ye  baud  the  bairn  on  yer 
knee  a  minit.  Grannie,  till  I  sort  the 
cradle?"  she  asked  timidly. 

"Aye,  my  lassie;  I  like  fine  tae  baud 
a  bairn  again;  but  Kate,  my  good- 
dochter " 

She  paused,  turning  her  head  in  a 
listening  attitude  for  a  moment. 


**The  mistress  Isua  here,"  said  Easie, 
drawing  nearer;  and  the  old  woman 
went  on: 

'*My  good-dochter  canna  be  fashecl 
wi'  an  auld  helpless  body  like  me,  aoKl 
she  says  gin  I  tak'  the  bairn  K*s  mair 
fash  tae  look  aifter  balth  o'  us." 

£}asie  deposited  the  child  on  Gran- 
nie's knee,  and  drew  up  a  stool  beside 
her;  she  thought  she  discerned  a 
helper. 

.  *l'm  willin'  tae  dae  my  best,"  she 
said,  "but  I've  nae  skill  wi*  bairns,  an* 
they're  gey  ill  tae  lift,  I  see.  Maybe 
you  could  teach  me  boo  it's  done?" 

"Seeven  sons  I  had,"  the  old  woman 
began,  in  a  strange,  chanting  voice — 
"Seeven  sons — ^an'  they're  a'  in  their 
graves  but  William — Kate's  man,  that 
is.  Aye,  I  ken  weel  aboot  balms,  Inn- 
sie-4in'  I  ken  this  ane's  ower  wee,  an* 
it's  aye  greet-greeting'  a'  the  day.'* 

She  stopped  again,  with  the  same 
frightened,  anxious  look  behind  her. 

"Is't  no'  weel?"  Basle  asked. 

The  old  woman  leant  forward  in  her 
chair  till  her  shrivelled  lips  nearly 
touched  Easie's  ear. 

"It's  no'  cared  for,  lassie,"  she  whis- 
pered. 

Glancing  at  the  tiny,  gray,  wrinkled 
face  of  the  baby,  Basle  understood  tbo 
situation  all  of  a  sudden:  the  baby  was 
ill-treated.  A  wave  of  pity  swept 
over  her;  she  felt  as  bold  as  a  lion. 

"I'll  care  for't,"  she  cried.  Then  she 
addressed  herself  afresh  to  the  practi- 
cal question  of  how  to  learn  to  lift  bet- 
charge.  Bending  down,  she  gave  an- 
other clumsy  grab  at  the  child,  which 
made  it  begin  to  scream  afresh. 

"Eh,  she's  awfu'  tae  lift!"  Basle 
cried.  "And  what'll  the  mistveBs 
say,  tae  hear  the  bairn  cryin'  thi<4 
gait?" 

"She'll  no  hear,  and  shell  no  heed," 
said  Grannie.  She  was  sittiag  for- 
ward in  her  chair,  balancing  the  baby 
on  her  knee  with  all  the  skill  of  a  prac- 
tised hand.      Her  old  heart  warmed  in 
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thiK  exercise  of  a  long-neglected  art. 

**S<H*,  lassie,  tak*  her  up  Arm  like  uu- 
tler  tbe  oxters.  Dlnna  l>e  feared  o' 
the  bairn,"  she  directed. 

Essie  made  a  desperatte  lunge  at  tbe 
Uaby,  got  It  into  her  arms,  and  began, 
under  Grannie's  direction  again,  to 
(>ace  up  and  down,  rocking  It  gently. 
Eialf-an-honr  of  conflict  followed.  Easie 
felt  tbat  now  or  never  she  must  learn 
to  held  tbe  balm— yes,  if  she  died  in 
I  be  attempt;  yet  she  could  not  manage 
tu  bold  it  comfortably. 

''Get  a  bit  shawl,  lassie,  an'  pit  It 
roond  yer  shouther,  an*  pit  the  bairn 
intiU't,**  grannie  suggested.  "Hae  ye  a 
bit  shawl  onywhere?** 

**Aye,**  said  Easie,  **i*ve  a  fine  shawl 
oot  by." 

**Gle  me  the  bairn,  an'  gang  for't 
tlien,'*  Grannie  commanded. 

Depositing  the  bairn  on  the  old 
woman's  knee,  Easie  ran  out  to  the 
door  where  her  bundle  still  lay.  There, 
kneeling  on  the  floor,  she  unpinned  the 
big  8afety*pin  and  got  out  her  precious 
Paisley  shawl.  Far  too  good  she  knew 
it  was  for  such  a  purpose,  but  she  was 
<Iesperate. 

**Uere,  Grannie— here's  the  shawl.  I 
ken  fine  what  ye  mean.  I've  seen  the 
tinkler  wives  carry  their  balms  that 
way,"  she  cried. 

**Aye.  it  taks  the  weicht  a(f  the 
airms,"  said  Grannie.  **Pit  it  roond 
ye^Hiye,  like  yon — aye,  that's  the  way 
o't     Noo'  tak'  the  bairn." 

Again  more  easily  said  than  done, 
but  ait  last  It  was  accomplished.  Gran- 
Die  waa  by  this  time  almost  as  much 
excited  as  her  pupil,  but  together  they 
xot  the  shawl  arranged  and  the  baby 
laid  Into  its  right  position.  Then  Easie 
began  to  strut  up  and  down  the  kitchen 
as  prpodlyas  a  pescock.  Gradually 
the  crying  died  down,  the  little  creased 
face  relazed. 

'"Loeh,  Grannie!  she's  asleep,"  Easie 
whispered,  delight— almost  ecstssy — in 
her  voice. 


"Ijh.v  her  d<K>ii  in  tbe  cradle  then.** 
said  Granule. 

This  difficult  feat  Easie  accom- 
plished by  kneeling  down  ver>'  cau- 
tiously till  she  got  on  to  a  level  with 
the  cradle— tben  (tver  so  gentiy  ujufas- 
tening  the  shawl  and  somehow  or  other 
slipping  the  baby  in  between  the  blan- 
kets. Oh,  the  relief  of  that  moqieut! 
But  it  was  the  moment  chosen  by  Mrs. 
McLeod  to  re-enter  the  kitchen. 

Easie,  who  was  brooding  ecstatically 
over  the  sleeping  child,  sprang  to  licr 
feet  at  tbe  noise  of  the  opening  door. 

"Mind,  mistress,  the  balm's  sleepin'!' 
she  exclaimed,  raising  her  hand  with  a 
warning  gesture. 

"And  what  o'  that?"  Kate  inquired, 
tramping  across  the  floor  noisily,  \o 
swing  the  great  kettle  off  the  chain  it 
hung  on,  with  one  twist  of  her  power- 
ful red  hand. 

•*It  was  gey  hard  tae  get  her  ower," 
Easie  explained. 

**Aye,  she's  a  bad  sleeper:  she's  aye 
greetln'— that's  the  way  I  wan  tit  a 
bairn-keeper— I  oanna  dae  wantin'  my 
sleep." 

A  pleasant  prospect  this  for  poor 
Easie,  but  enthusiasm  for  her  new  call- 
ing sustained  her — enthusiasm  and 
something  else  she  was  unaware  of 
herself,  could  not  have  named— that 
rose  up  suddenly  in  her  heart  as  she 
looked  from  the  piteous  old-youug  face 
of  the  baby  to  the  hard  unmotberly 
face  of  the  woman  who  stood  beside  it. 
In  certain  natures  the  instinct  of  help- 
fulness is  bom  instantaneously  out  of 
the  emotion  of  pity;  with  them  to  see 
distress  is  to  try  to  relieve  it  Easie 
was  too  young  to  understand  the  emo- 
tion that  influenced  her  or  to  form  any 
resolutions  of  helpfulness;  but  In  the 
depths  of  her  nature  something  stirred, 
and  she  responded  blindly  and  unques- 
tioningly  to  it. 

"Come  np  the  stair,"  said  Kate 
limsquely.      "And  wbaur's  yer  ciaes?" 

"They're  oot  by,"  said  Easie. 
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She  stepped  to  the  door  and  gathered 
up  all  her  belongings  as  well  as  she 
could  in  her  arms.  Kate  seemed  to 
find  no  fault  with  this  ra/ther  curious 
proceeding,  as  a  more  orderly  house- 
wife might  have  done.  She  preceded 
Easie  up  the  little  wooden  staircase 
that  shook  under  her  heavy  tread,  flung 
open  the  door  of  a  tiny  room  lit  by  a 
skylight,  and  informed  Blsie  that  these 
were  her  quarters. 

"An'  ye'U  hae  the  balm  wi*  ye; 
whiles  she  screams  awfu'.  Grannie'll 
need  a  hand  up  the  etair  tae;  she*s  that 
stiff  noo  an'  blind  she's  a  body's  work 
tae  mind— and  me  wi'  seeven  kye  tae 
milk  an'  the  hens  an'  ducks  an'  a*." 

Tbe  Oomhlll  Magasino. 


She  paused,  breatliless. 

"Aweel,"  she  pursued,  as  Easio 
made  no  reply,  ''the  maister'll  be  in  for 
his  bite  the  noo,  and  ye'U  can  hae  some 
parritch."  She  turned  away,  slammed 
the  ill-fitting  door  behind  her,  and  went 
downstairs  again,  leaving  IDasie  alone. 

There  was  no  chest  of  drawers  in  tbe 
room,  so  Easie  began  to  pOe  all  her  lit- 
tle garments  In  a  comer.  The  Sonday 
dress  and  hat  w^e  hung  upon  a  peg, 
the  bag  upon  a  naU  at  the  back  of  tbe 
door. 

Then,  all  things  being  done,  the  little 
bairn-keeper  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
her  bed  and  wept. 

J(tne  H.  Findlfiter. 


{To  he  eontimted.) 
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THB  WAGB8  OF  SIN. 

Begging  is  a  popular  profession  in 
Persia.  Persians  learn  it  young,  and 
one's  progress  through  the  narrow 
streets  of  Tabriz  is  everlastingly  in- 
commoded by  the  persistent  demands 
of  infant  opportunists.  For  some  an 
occasional  nickel  and  much  hard  lan- 
guage is  sufficient;  for  others  neither 
largesse  nor  abuse  will  suffice.  With  a 
third  class  it  is  possible  to  contract  for 
peace.  A  two-kran  piece  (equal  to 
fourteen  pence)  paid  regularly  once  a- 
month  will  satisfy  the  demands  upon 
your  charity.  In  this  latter  class  was 
DowlatL  Now  I  think  that  little  Dow- 
lati,  while  being  the  dirtiest,  was  cer- 
tainly the  prettiest,  child  I  have  seen. 
She  may  have  been  eight  or  nine.  Per- 
haps even  she  was  ten.  But  in  spite  of 
the  grime  which  encrasted  her,  she  was 
perfect  of  face  and  form.  Imagine  a 
small,  graceful  figure  inadequately 
shrouded  in  a  faded  blue  cloth, — ^a  cloth 
that  was  skirt,  vest,  and  head-cover  in 
one,  and  that  was  so  tattered  and 
patched  that  the  fulness  of  a  velvet 


skin,  white  as  a  Saxon's,  showed 
through  it  everywhere.  Imagine,  peep- 
ing through  this  shift,  a  little  oval  face 
of  perfect  symmetry;  cheeks  like  ripe 
peaches;  a  pair  of  black,  lustrous  eyes, 
shaded  with  inch-black  lashes;  a  tangle 
of  matted  hair;  a  sweet,  red  mouth, — 
and  you  see  Dowlati,  the  beggar  maid, 
with  whom  I  compounded  for  a  silver 
two-kran  piece  a-month.  But  my 
contract  did  not  obliterate  the  child.  I 
saw  her  daily.  While  she  honestly  re- 
frained from  pestering  me,  yet  she 
looked  at  me  so  wistfully,  and  plied  the 
silent  graces  of  her  sex  so  subtly,  that 
I,  being  astonished  at  the  natural  co- 
quetry of  one  so  young  and  untamed, 
often  fell  a  victim  to  her  silent  plead- 
ing. 

Then  for  a  week  I  missed  Dowlati. 
All  her  compeers  were  there  In  the 
small  bazaar,  but  there  was  no  Dow- 
latL Could  she  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  some  stray  bullet  during  tbe  street- 
fighting?  Had  her  guardians,  if  she 
had  any,  perceived  her  beauty  and  bud- 
ding   womanhood,    and    bastily    with- 
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drawn  her  from  tlie  public  gaze,  to  lan- 
snteh  behind  the  thick  veil  that  stand- 
aidiaefl  a  woman's  virtue  in  Persia? 
None  could  tell  me.  What  was  one 
beggar  maid  more  or  less  in  the  streets 
of  Tabriz? 

On  Sunday  the  third  instalment  of 
ber  cbntract  payment  was  due.  As  I 
left  my  gate,  there  in  the  sun.  leaning 
against  the  bright  buff  wall,  stood 
Dowlati.  The  same  smiling,  unveiled, 
ilKclad,  modest  Dowlati.  Where  had 
she  been?  Dowlati  was  adventurous. 
Her  trade  suffered  from  over-produc- 
tion in  tlie  town.  She  had.  "pegged  out 
a  new  claim"  by  the  small  tent  town 
that  had  sprung  up  about  the  Royalist 
camp  outside  TabriK.  She  had  just 
come  in  that  I  might  fulfil  my  contract. 
^M  took  the  rough-struck  coin,  beamed 
on  me,  and  disappeared.  Poor  little 
atom,  I  was  never  to  see  her  smile 
again. 

Hassan  All  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
**There  is  no  knowing  what  will  hap- 
pen to  her  out  in  the  Shah's  camp. 
This  is  Persia,  and  Karadagh  horse- 
men respect  not  even  children  of  ten- 
der age.  But  vfhat  does  one  beggar- 
maid  more  or  less  matter!  It  is  from 
their  ranks  that  we  recruit  all  that  you 
in  the  Weet  call  infamous.  She  is  not 
too  yoong;  this  is  Persia.      Yes!' 


»»» 


rrhey  have  caught  a  spy.  Yes!" 
Hassan  All  sat  down  in  his  chair  with 
aU  that  awkwardness  which  people  ac- 
customed to  sit  on  their  heels  usually 
ezbibit  in  European  surroundings. 

-What  will  they  do  to  him?" 

'^I^ples  do  not  live  long  at  these  times. 
It  wae  one  of  these  beggars.  Yes!  She 
was  carrying  messages  regularly  be- 
tween the  RoyaHsts  under  protection  in 
tile  Russian  Consulate  and  the  Mujte- 
hids  In  Devachi.      Yes!" 

"Poor  thing!"  I  mused,  and  gave  the 
matter  no  further  thought  until  the 
evttiing.  Then  I  happened  to  pass  the 
Maragha  Gate.    A  crowd  was  collected. 


and  two  Americans  with  cameras  bad 
climbed  an  adjacent  wall  and  were  try- 
ing to  make  the  most  of  the  falling 
light.  My  gulamy^  a  sturdy  fellow, 
pushed  a  lane  for  me  that  I  might  pass 
the  Gate.  What  a  gruesome  sight  met 
my  eyes!  Suspended,  head  downwards, 
from  the  coping  of  the  arch  was  a 
naked  female  figure.  A  strip  of  old 
blue  cloth  passed  about  the  legs,  but 
rendered  the  attempt  at  decency  inde- 
cent I  will  not  harrow  your  feelings 
further.  As  I  gazed  upon  the  dis- 
torted features  I  realized  that  Dowlati's 
contract  with  me  had  been  terminated. 
Never  again  should  I  see  this  beautiful 
child  shrinking  shyly  against  the  mud 
wall  that  faced  my  gate.  A  spy!  So 
young  and  so  beautiful,  and,  let  us 
hope,  so  innocent.  But  this  is  Persia. 
What  does  a  beggar-girl  more  or  less 
matter! 

THS   OPINIONS    OF    RAHMAT    KHAN, 
DUFFADAB. 

If  the  balance  of  Rahmat  Khan's  in- 
telligence had  been  equal  to  his  other 
soldierly  qualities  he  would  have  been 
a  Risaldar  major  at  least  As  it  was, 
tn  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  received 
the  Order  of  Merit  for  saving  the  life 
of  a  British  officer  in  the  Bara  valley, 
be  was  only  a  Lance-Duffadar,  with 
over  fifteen  years*  service,  drawing  70 
rupees  a-month,  in  the  Ck>nsular  Guard 
at  Tabriz.  He  did  not  know  even  why 
he  had  volunteered  to  come  to  far-off 
Persia  for  three  years.  It  may  have 
been  in  the  vague  hope  that  the  land 
of  Iran  promised  the  fighting  which 
was  his  heart's  desire.  Or  possibly, 
red-blooded  Pathan  that  he  was,  he 
had  so  entangled  himself  in  village 
love-affairs  that  distance  and  time 
alone  rendered  existence  possible.  Or 
it  may  have  been  the  handsome 
monthly  increment  that  attracted  him. 
Whatever  the  motive  of  his  presence  in 

s  OnloM,  servABt.  In  Persian  towns  Buro- 
peansare  asually  piloted  through  the  bazaars 
by  liveried  servants. 
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Tabriz,  this  fearless  swashbuckler 
maintained  to  the  full  both  the  credit 
of  his  race  and  the  honor  of  the  service 
which  had  trained  him.  He  kept  the 
consular  escort  Just  as  smartly  turned 
out  as  they  would  have  been  if  thei-e 
had  been  an  adjutant  or  orderly  officer 
to  set  the  standard.  He  himselft 
w.hen.  he  walked  abroad,  played-  the 
'j)art  of  the  Indian  gentleman  of  the 
fighting  class.  The  fit  of  his  frock-coat 
of  French  gray  was  perfect.  His  flow- 
ered waistcoat  was  us  tasteful  as  his 
pink  muslin  lungi,^  His  gold  watch- 
chain,  his  patent-leather  shoes,  and  his 
embossed  walking-stick  were  all  in 
keeping  with  the  correct  fashion  of  his 
class.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  even 
the  veiled  beauties  of  Tabriz  could  not 
resist  him,  a  Mohammedan  like  unto 
themselves?  And  Rahmat  Khan  be- 
ing a  Pathan,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that 
he  did  not  fail  to  encourage  the  admira- 
tion' of  the  veiled  beauties?  Besides. 
Rahmat  Khan  knew  something  of  the 
tricks  and  oppoilunlties  that  the  veil  of 
pudicity  invited. 

This  was  Rahmat  Khan's  first  and 
only  trouble  in  Tabriz.  But  it  was  a 
recurring  trouble,  and  the  intervals 
were  astonishingly  short.  On  the  first 
occasion  which  ended  in  discovery,  the 
local  immaculates  thoagbt  themselves 
to  infilct  summary  punishment.  But 
tiiey  mistook  Riihmat  Khan,  and  he 
laid  about  him  so  lustily  with  his  sil- 
ver-embossed stick  that  outraged  hus- 
band and  brothers  had  more  than 
mora]  damage  to  deplore.  On  the 
next  occasion,  therefore,  they  steered 
a  more  subtle  course.  They  came  to 
the  Consul-General  and  complained. 
They  said  that  of  course  if  he  had  been 
an  Infidel  they  would  have  killed  him 
like  a  dog  hi  the  street;  but  being  a 
Believer,  tlioagh  a  Sunni  and  poor  Be- 
liever at  that,  there  was  some  virtue  at- 
taching to  his  liaUon^  and  they,  there- 
fore, lodged  a  complaint.  The  Consul- 
*  He«d-eloth. 


General  was  furious.  He  upbraided 
the  Duffadar  in  voluble  Persian^  of 
which  Rahmat  Khan  understood  one 
word  in  ten.  In  the  matter  of  tern- 
Ijerament  there  is  little  between  the 
Pathan  and  the  Irishman.  Rahmat 
Khan  took  his  punishment  like  a  man. 
He  was  humble  in  his  contrition  aod 
charming  in  ^  his  simple  aaiient  la  tlie 
iniquities  which  were  fastened  to  his 
name.  But  he  took  it  back  out  of  the 
unfortunate  husband  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  naively  told  the 
Consul-General  that  any  husband  who 
could  not  guarantee  tlie  chastity  of  his 
wife  deserved  no  better  treatment  than 
he  bad  meted  out  in  this  particular  in- 
stance. Which,  be  it  said,  is  true,  even 
if  it  be  dissolute  logic. 

But  it  is  not  with  Rahmat  Khan's 
peccadilloes  that  I  am  concerned.  This 
I  will  say.  Judged  by  Pathan  standards/ 
all  his  faults  were  manly.  He  hailed 
my  arrival  in  Tabriz  with  delight.  I 
at  least  knew  his  language  and-  his 
kind,  and  whenever  he  was  off  duty 
he  came  to  pay  me  a  visit.  He  was 
prepared  to  do  anything  for  me,  from 
cleaning  my  boots  to  cooking  my  din- 
ner, if  I  had  so  desired.  Nothing 
would  have  been  too  menial  for  him  in 
the  Interests  of  a  Sablb  who  knew  at 
least  what  was  due  to  m  nMmi(r  IndiAxi 
gentleman  of  his  type.  Every  British 
officer  in  the  Indian  Army  wiio  is 
worthy  of  his  commission  will  know 
what  I  meanu  If  the  Bengalis  were 
only  native  gentlemen,  as  are  the  Pa- 
thans,  we  should  rule  them  with  silken 
threads,  instead  of  with  the  rod  oC  iron 
they  have  now  bidden  ub  to  forge. 

Rahmat  Khan  thirsted  tx  informa- 
tion. At  my  request  be  sat  on  his 
heels  In  my  verandah,  and  pretended 
that  he  liked  the  brew  of  Bnglish  tea 
which  my  servant  had  handed  to 
him. 

"Sahib,"  he  said,  "why  do  we  not 
fight  with  the  Russians?" 

'We  have  no  reason,  Duffadar!" 
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Rahmat  Khan  was  silent  for  a  min- 
ate.  He  Was  deep  in  thought.  Then 
he  retamed  to  his  subject 

'*Sahlb,  In  my  country  it  is  base  to 
t)e  tlMHigfat  a  coward.  Now,  if  any  one 
was  to  Bay  to  me  that  I  was  afraid  of 
any  man,  I  would  take  trouble  to  prove 
him  a  Uar!*' 

"How  would  you  do  that,  Duflfa- 
dar?" 

Rahmat  Khan  smiled.  He  has  a 
delightful,  smile. 

**There  are  many  ways,  sahib.  I 
misht  pull  his  beard  and  spit  in  his 
face;  I  might  steaf  his  cattle,  or" — 
and  here  the  smile  broadened  to  a  grin 
— ^''I  might  have  dalliance  with  his 
women-folk." 

**By  which  you  mean,  Duffadar,  that 
yoa  would  push  a  quarrel,  no  matter 
the  means!" 

Rahmat  Khan  nodded,  his  eyes  glis- 
tening at  tlie  bare  thought  of  such  an 
opportunity. 

**Well,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
Rusaiar*  I  asked. 

**8ahib,  it  is  the  same  ttdng.  Ever 
since  I  was  a  recruit  it  has  been  said 
in  India  that  the  84rkar '  was  afraid  of 
the  Russians.  Afraid  that  Russia 
would  seise  India  I" 

*'Bat  that  was  bazaar-talk.  Not 
straight  talk.  DuflTadarr* 

Rahmat  Khan  shook  his  head. 

**8aliib,  we  in  India,  are  not  fools. 
We  see  all  the  i^iilways  being  built  to 
the  passes;  we  see  all  the  cantonments 
groQped  round  the  frontiers;  we  read 
tlie  native  papers.  If  these  prepara- 
tioiis  ^are-  not  because  the  Sirkar  is 
afMid'of  the  Russians,  then  why  are 
they  made?  Are  the  Afridis,  the  Pa- 
thans  of  Tagistan,  the  Afghans  even  of 
such  import?  We  know  them.  They 
are  little  people.  Troublesome  little 
people,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  little 
people.  The  Sirkar  does  not  prepare 
for  tbemr 

I   smiled   at   the    man's   logic,    and 
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thought  of  his  answer  to  the  Consul- 
General.  How  could  I  explain  the 
theory  of  international  protection  by 
preparation  to  this  war-dog  whose  ulti- 
mate conception  was  the  rifle  and  the 
knife. 

*'Duffadar,  we  only  thatch  our  dwell- 
ing against  the  rains!" 

**Sahib,  men  thatch  their  houses  once 
iu  ten  years.  They  do  not  pile  on  the 
grass  at  all  seasons.  Talk  not  of 
thatch.  The  Sirker  is  like  a  man  that 
has  made  unto  himself  a  very,  beautiful 
coat.  But  he  is  afraid  to  wear  it  lest 
be  should  stir  the  Jealousies  of  the 
young  bloods  in  the  bazaar.  He  locks 
up  his  elegant  coat  in  a  chest.  Why? 
Because  he  is  timorous.  People  will 
hear  of  the  coat,  because  the  tailor  who 
made  it  will  talk;  the  wife  tliat  ad- 
mired it  will  speak  of  it  to  her  neigh- 
bor; the  servants  who  folded  it  will 
boast  of  its  magnificence.  But  the 
young  bloods  will  not  believe  that  it 
exists,  and  will  refer  to  it  as  a  myth 
in  their  ribald  Jests." 

'*But  we  have  no  need  to  h|de  the 
coat  now,  Duffadar;  the  Russians  have 
been  drubbed  white  by  the  Japanese.** 

Rahmat  Khan  shook  his  head  sorrow- 
fully. 

"Sahib,  that  has  not  helped  you.  r>a 
you  not  realize  that  you  have  lent  thi^ 
precious  coat  to  another.  He  has  p<i- 
i*iided  the  bazaar  in  it,  and  chasti7^1 
the  Jealous  popinjays  who  would  hare 
torn  it  from  his  back.  Your  credit 
has  passed  to  the  wearer.  Smaller 
men  than  the  popinjays  now  Join  theui 
in  snapping  their  fingers  in  your  face. 
If  you  had  worn  the  coat -there  woukl 
have  been  no  Bengali  trouble  in  India 
now.  Do  you  not  see  that  the  small 
people  are  now  saying  openly,  *If  Ab- 
dul, who  was  but  a  dish-licker,  can  be 
so  well-dressed  with  impunity,  why 
should  not  we  also  employ  the  same 
tailor?* " 

I  whistled,  "is  that,  then,  what  is 
thought  in  India?" 
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"It  is  what  is  writteu  to  me  from  my 
home  every  week.  Sahib r' 

"But  why  have  jroii  brought  it  up 
against  me  now,  Duffadar?" 

"It  is  because  since  I  came  to  Tabriz 
I  have  seen  the  Russian  soldier,  and 
I  know!" 

We  were  getting  down  to  the  bed- 
rock now. 

"You  don't  think  much  of  them?" 

"Sahib,  if  the  Ck>88ack-logs  we  see 
here  at  the  Russian  Consulate  are  a 
good  sample  of  the  Russian  soldier, 
then  you  certainly  were  wicked  not  to 
wear  your  best  coat  yourself!" 

"Are  they  as  bad  as  that?" 

"They  are  but  a  little  better  than  the 
Persian  soldiers,  and,  God  knows,  they 
are  bad  enough!  What  can  you  ex- 
pect from ,  soldiers  who  have  but  one 
suit  of  clothes,  a  pice  a-day  pay,  and 
live  in  holes  like  animals?" 

"But  even  then  they  may  fight  well. 
Even  some  animals  fight  well,  Duffa- 
dar?" 

Rahmat  Khan's  lips  curled  with  con- 
tempt. "Fight,  Sahib?  Fighting  is  a 
matter  of  5aiufoba«^^  The  animal  will 
fight,  it  is  true,  but  the  Sahib  that  has 
handobast  will  shoot  him  at  a  thousand 
yards.  I  have  seen  these  Cossacks,  on 
parade,  in  their  holes  of  barracks,  in 
the  bazaars.  Why,  the  Pa  than  troop 
of  my  Risala  would  eat  up  a  whole 
regiment  of  them.  .  Such  as  these  will 
uot  take  India!" 

"But  why  should  they  want  to  take 
India?  We  are  friends  with  the  Rus- 
sians now." 

"At  what  a  price.  Sahib!    You  have 

prostituted  your  rwuMh^  in  Hindustan 

to    be    friendly    with    these    savages. 

Why,  these  contemptible  Persians  are 

more   clever   than   the    vakils*  of   the 

Sirkar.       They  do  not  believe  in  the 

friendship  of  Russians.       Do  you  not 

hear  what   they   say  in  the   bazaars? 

4  Arrang«meDt->l.e.,  aoienc*. 

s  Xawaby  Mgfa  chamcter. 

6  Lit.,  lawyers,  but  meana  atateamen  in  this 
use. 
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*How  can  we  trust  the  mouth  of  the 
man  whose  belly  is  a  tangle  of  lies?* 
Sahib,  why  doesn't  the  Sirkar  take  this 
country?"  With  that  adroitness  whicli 
is  common  in  natives  of  India,  Rahmat 
Khan,  having  had  his  say  on  subsid- 
iary lines,  changed  to  the  main  issue 
that  was  troubling  him. 

"Why  should  we,  Dutfadar?  Have 
we  not  our  hands  full  already?" 

"Sahib,  it  is  a  hungry  country.  It 
only  wants  good  food  and  it  would  be 
soon  strong  and  healthy." 
'How  do  you  mean?" 
'Why,  Sahib,  this  country  is  better 
than  Hindustan.  The  land  is  more  fer- 
tile, the  people  are  less  truculent  and 
more  hardworking.  It  only  wants  the 
English  Sirkar  to  bring  railways,  ca- 
nals, Justice,  and  military  •  instructors, 
and  these  Persians  would  not  know 
their  country." 

I  sho<^  my  head  sorrowfully.  Even 
this  inconsequent  hot-headed  soldier 
was  wiser  than  the  hide-bound  lawyers 
who  shape  the  destinies  of  the  British 
Empire. 

"Rahmat  Khan,"  I  said,  knowing  bit- 
terly enough  much  mope  than  his  un- 
tutored  perception  could  grasp,  "this 
might  have  been,  but  the  time  ia 
past." 

"What,  Sahib?"  he  said  eagerly.  "Is 
it  here,  too,  that  the  fear  of  Russia 
turns  the  big  Sahibs*  heads?" 

"No,  DufTadar,"  I  answered  sorrow- 
fully, and  I  hope  truthfully,  "we  are 
not  afraid  of  Russia;  but  there  are  not 
enough  big  Sahibs  to  go  round, — ^we 
have  in  our  greatness  come  to  the  end 
of  them.  Of  necessity  the  affairs  of 
the  Sirkar  fall  into  the  hands  of  little 
Sahibs — sometimes  very  little  Sa- 
hibs!" 

Rahmat  Khan  pondered  upon  this 
for  about  a  minute.  Then  lie  rose  to 
his  feet,  and  without  further  comment 
saluted  and  passed  into  the  garden. 

Perbaps  his  thoughts  were  not  as 
bitter  as  my  own. 
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THB  PABSIMe  or  THB  OBOBeZAMS. 

Tbe  TabrixU  fodai '  Is  a  simple  fellow, 
lie  druws  his  obsolete  Berdan  from 
$t)Ofe,  loads  himself  with  three  or  four 
cartridge-belts,  and  fights  for  national 
freedom  at  two  krans*  a-day.  If  by 
a  little  personal  blackmail  he  can 
doable  this  amount  he  counts  himself 
iDcky,  and  looks  back  without  regret 
at  the  poor  wage  he  earned  in  peaceful 
times  as  carter,  bazaar  porter,  or  as- 
sistant mechanic.  Of  course  he  can 
earn  more — five  or  six  krans  a-day — if 
he  Joins  the  permanent  garrison  of  the 
barricades.  But  as  a  rule  he  prefers 
to  remain  in  the  general  reserve  at  the 
iesser  remuneration.  Barricades  are 
apt  to  be  dangerous  places,  and  the  old 
Berdan  is  cruel  to  the  shoulder.  Yes, 
it  is  far  better  that  the  barricades 
sturald  be  held  by.  those  who  are  fortu- 
oate  enough  to  possess  Russian  Mau- 
MTs!  Day  in  and  day  out,  he  is  a 
simple  fellow.  He  wears  no  uniform 
bat  tlie  daily  garb  of  his  race — a  blue 
or  brown  frock-coat  with  pleated  tails, 
baggy  canvas  trousers,  and  a  little  felt 
cap. 

All  said  and  done,  the  general  re- 
serve was  found  to  be  quite  useless  as 
a  fighting  arm.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  ceremonial  purposes,  when  the 
Royalists  sent  emissaries  to  talk  of 
peace.  Also  it  served  well  fo  picket 
the  courtyards  of  such  citizens  as  did 
not  readily  respond  to  the  Nationalists* 
Faad  Ck>mmittee:  there  were  besides 
escorts,  guards,  and  night  patrols  to  be 
foond,  and  barricades  to  be  built 
Bat  although  it  had  its  uses,  it  was 
not  to  be  depended. upon  to  fight  It 
was  clearly  an  inquisitorial  force.  Sat- 
tar  Khan,  military  dictator  of  the  revo- 
lationary  town  of  Tabriz,  had  no  mis- 
taken idea  concerning  the  military 
value  of  the  ftdats  in  his  general  re- 
serve, and.  he  indented  heavily  upon  the 
revolutionary  element  in  the  Caucasus 

'  AnMd  revolotiOAary  devotee. 
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for  his  real  fighting  material.  They 
knew  something  about  the  business. 
They  had  now  been  engaged  in  it  for 
more  than  a  generation,  and  in  some 
districts  there  was  hardly  a  man  who 
bad  not  killed  his  Russian  sentry^  to. 
possess  himself  of  a  modern  military 
arm.  Thus  the  strength  of  the  Tabriz 
revolution  lay  in  the  Caucasian  merce- 
naries. But  though  these  men  were 
expert  rifiemen,  they  knew  nothing 
about  artillery.  It  was  artillerymen 
that  the  cause  wanted.  They  had  quite 
a  battery  of  thirty-year-old  Skoda 
breechloaders,  lashings  of  ammunition, 
but  not  a  soul  who  could  lay  a  piece  or 
set  a  fuse.  Then  it  was  that  the  Ta- 
briz rebels  opened  communication  with 
the  Georgians. 

It  is  not  known  to  the  writer  what 
claim  the  €(eorgians  had  to  be  consid- 
ered good  artillery-men,  but  they  were 
guy  soldiers  of  fortune.  They  de- 
scended upon  Tabriz  like  a  whirlwind. 
Be  it  known  that  every  Georgian  claims 
to  be  a  prince.  Amongst  them  royal 
blood  is  still  more  common  than  in  tbe 
veins  of  the  Poles.  Bven  the  rebel 
leaders  were  abashed  before  this  new 
reinforcement.  There  were  six  of 
them,  and  for  ten  days  they  had  Tabriz 
at  their  feet  Fine  fellows  indeed!  If 
fine  feathers  ever  made  a  soldier,  then 
these  Georgian  popinjays  were  verita- 
ble Rustums.  They  were  dressed  the 
part  from  the  crowns  of  their  tall 
lambs'-wool  hats  to  the  silver-plated 
spurs  on  their  polished  butcher-boots. 
Four  bandoliers  apiece,  rifie,  Caucasian 
knife,  and  pistol,  they  paraded  the 
town  with  a  military  fierceness  that 
eclipsed  the  determined  front  of  even 
tbe  5-kran  fedais.  Who  shall  say 
what  heart-flutterings  they  caused  be- 
hind tbe  long  clinging  veils  of  the  Ta- 
brizli  maidens! 

The  writer  watched  them  with  inter- 
est That  they  were  gunners  there 
was  no  doubt.  They  immediately  took 
command   of   the  citadel,   and   set  to 
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work  with  energj'.  They  would  not 
deigti  to  look  at  the  old,  but  still  service- 
able, d-centimetre  breech-loading  field- 
guns.  They  were  gunners  of  another 
clasd, — complicated  weapons  with  time- 
bursting  shrapnel  had  no  attractions 
for  them;  and  they  placed  in  battery 
half  a  dozen  ancient  muzzle-loaders 
and  began  a  night  bombardment  of  the 
nearest  Royalist  quarter.  As  a  pyro- 
technic display  it  was  splendid.  The 
writer's  Tcoign- of  vantage  overlooked 
the  enceinte  of  the  citadel.  If  you 
can  Imagine  the  night-effulgence  of  six 
small  cannon  firing  black  powder,  the 
dark  shadowy  figures  of  the  gunners, 
the  warning  shout  of  the  fire-lieutenant 
as  he  applied  his  flaring  petroleum 
torch  to  the  touch-holes,  you  will  see 
a  picture  of  that  fortress  warfare  for 
which  our  great-grandfathers  were  fa- 
mous. 

But  the  morrow  brought  a  shade  of 
disappointment.  A  crowd  of  weeping 
women  waited  upon  Sattar  Khan. 
They  were  in  dire  distress.  They 
were  Nationalists  to  the  backbone. 
Their  husbands  and  grown  sons  were 
all  fedals  in  the  general  reserve — why 
had  the  citadel  bombarded  their  houses 
all    night?       Horrible    disclosure:   the 
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expert  gunners  from  the  Caucasus  hsuf 
been  rolling  their  round-shot  into  the 
homes  of  their  friends! 

Then  the  Kurds  attacked  the  rebel 
barricades.  Sattar  Khan  suggested 
that  the  Georgians  should  justify  their 
tiue  feathers.  There  is  a  chemist  iu 
Tabriz  who  is  cunning  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  high  explosives.  He  fills  lit- 
tle terra-cotta  jars  with  these  explo- 
sives, and  then,  in  his  wisdom,  entrusts 
the  jars  to  others  hands.  No;  to  give 
the  Georgians  the  credit  tjiey  deserve, 
they  were  not  cowards.  They  took  the 
little  earthen  caskets,  and  carried  them 
iuto  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  Now^, 
when  the  writer  'was  a  boy,  there  was 
a  little  nursery-rhyme  which  always 
fascinated  him.  It  was  a  simple  little 
doggerel,  and  ran  as  follow»^ 

Boy,  gun: 
Gun  bust: 
Boy  dust 

This  exactly  describes  the  final  exodus 
of  the  popinjay  Georgians.  One  little 
Kurdish  bullet  hit  a  terra-cotta  casket, 
and  the  Georgians,  In  all  their  finery, 
poor  fellows,  were  "dust."  Two  were 
killed  outright,  and  the  remainder,  even 
If  they  live,  w^Ill  be  cripples  for  life. 


THE  MAKERS  OF  "PUNCH." 
By  Toby,  M.P. 


The  first  number  of  Pmieh  appeared 
on  17th  July  1841.  Fifty  years  later  I 
was  privileged  to  sit  at  the  table  in 
the  Shli»  Hotel,  Greenwich,-  on:-which 
was  spread  the  Jubilee  Baiiquet.  It 
was  not  strange,  since  Time  Is  inexora- 
ble, but  it  was  nevertheless  sad,  to  re- 
flect that  of  the  band  gathered  round 
Mark  Lemon  on  the  birthday  of  Punch 
not  one  lived  to  see  the  revered  Mas- 
ter's jubilee.      The  ravages  of  time  are 


who  now  meet  at  ihe  weekly  dinner 
only  one  formed  part  of  the  company 
when,  twenty-four  years  ago,  I  joined 
the  little  band,  l^is  is  Linley  Sam- 
bourne,  who  seems  to  grow  younger  as 
the  years  revolve,  and  whose  touch,  as 
the  weekly  cartoon  testifies.  Is  as  sure 
and  as  delicate  as  at  any  earlier  period 
of  his  connection  with  the  paper. 

Punch    started    on    the    co-operative 
plan,  its  founders  having  m<ire  brains 


even  more  sharply  marked  by  the  fact    ithan  money.      Though   Mark   Lemon, 
that  of  the  members  of  the  Punch  staff     corporeally  and  by  length  of  assot^ia- 
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tiou,  was  popularly  recognized  as  the 
first  editor,  there  were  actually  three 
co-editors,  the  other  two  being  Horace 
Mayhew  and  Sterling  Coyne.  Likewise, 
there  were  no  less  than  five  illustrated 
front  pages  before  there  dawned  on  the 
pleased  public  the  one  to-day  familiar 
in  every  English  household  throughout 
the  world.  This,  as  every  one  knows, 
was  drawn  by  Dicky  Doyle,  and  made 
its  first  appearance  in  January  1849. 

It  is  a  tradition  of  the  PtmoA  table 
that  Mark  Lemon  began  his  editorship 
on  a  salary  of  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  and  finished  it  at  a  rate  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  a  sum 
at  the  date  regarded  among  Journalists 
as  what  Sala,  speaking  of  his  own  sal- 
ary, described  as  the  wages  of  an  am- 
bassador. In  the  first  year  of  his  ca- 
reer there  came  some  anxious  moments 
for  Mr.  Punch.  The  paper  had  a  good 
start,  and  was  going  on  fairly.  Within 
two  months  affairs  became  critical. 
There  was  a  more  lavish  supply  of 
editors  than  of  capital.  The  printer, 
who  had  to  pay  his  men  whatever  be- 
fell, grew  restless,  finally  declining  to 
carry  on.  It  was  at  this  stage  that 
the  firm  of  Bradbury,  Evans,  and  Co. 
came  to  the  rescue,  undertook  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  Ftinc/t,  and 
have  been  associated  with  its  bound- 
ing good  fortune  ever  since. 

Shirley  Brooks  succeeded  Mark 
Lemon  in  the  edKorial  chair.  Practi- 
cally he  had  filled  it  for  some  time. 
Amongst  other  developments,  he— hav- 
ing had  experience  of  the  Press  Gal- 
lery of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
service  of  the  Morning  Chronicle — ^intro- 
duced a  new  feature  in  the  "Essence  of 
Parliament,"  written  by  himself.  To 
him  succeeded  Tom  Taylor.  In  1880 
Sir  Francis  Bumand,  then  plain  Frank, 
was  by  acclaim  nominated  to  the  edit- 
orship, a  position  he  filled  with  con- 
spicuous advantage  to  the  paper  for  a 
period  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury.   Of  the  present  Punch  staff,  all 


the  members,  with  the  exception  of 
Linley  Sambourne,  were  called  to  the 
Table  under  his  editorship. 

Prominent  among  the  Makers  of 
Punch  on  the  artistic  side  were  Leech 
and  Doyle.  Each  was  in  his  way  in- 
comparable. When  they  withdrew 
from  the  Table— one  carried  off  by  the 
hand  of  dearth,  the  other  retiring  af- 
fronted by  attacks  upon  the  head  of 
his  religious  faith— it  seemed  that  the 
gaiety  of  subscribers  to  Punch  was 
eclipsed.  Leech  and  Doyle  still  stand 
apart,  unapproachable  in  their  espe- 
cial line.  But  somehow  or  other — ^and 
this  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  pro- 
longed success  of  the  paper— one  al- 
ways comes  along  and  fills  the  empty 
place.  Truly  there  were  giants  in 
those  days.  When  they  passed  away 
there  came  in  succession  Tenniel, 
Keene,  Du  Maurler,  Linley  Sambourne, 
Bernard  Partridge  and  Raven  Hill,  who 
each  in  distinct  manner  maintained  the 
renown  of  Punch.  Leech  and  Doyle 
were  before  my  time.  With  the  rest 
in  the  brilliant  list  I  have  had  the 
pleasure,  extended  over  many  years,  of 
dining  and  working. 

It  chanced  that  when  I  Joined  the 
Table  my  allotted  seat  was  next  to 
Charles  Keene,  then  in  regular  weekly 
attendance.  He  did  not  contribute 
habitually  to  the  bubble  of  fun  and 
good-humor  that  marked  the  dinner- 
hour.  On  rare  occasions  he  was  In- 
duced to  tell  a -story  about  a  Bakewell 
pudding,  the  unconscious  point  of 
which  was  that  no  listener  quite  recog- 
nized it.  Charles  Keene's  enjoyment 
was  contagious.  When  his  face 
wrinkled  in  laughter  th^  Table  sympa- 
thetically roared,  though  if  any  seated 
at  it  had  been  asked  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  cause  of  his  merriment  he 
would  have  been  in  a  position  of  dlfii- 
culty.  Amongst  other  peculiarities, 
Keene  habitually  smoked  small  clay- 
pipes  vaguely  understood  to  have  been 
found  in  excavations  in  the  neighbor- 
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Ikood  of  London  Wall.  By  curious  co- 
incidence they  were  in  pattern  and  size 
mucli  like  tliose  used  by  the  Japanese, 
though  the  latter  are  of  metal. 

At  home  and  abroad,  perhaps  most 
enthusiastically  in  France,  Keene  was 
recognized  as  the  master  of  drawing 
in  black-and-white.  Some  years  later 
he  found  a  worthy  successor  in  Phil 
May,  whose  delightful  drawings  for  all 
too  brief  a  time  illuminated  the  pages 
of  Punch.  May  was  as  rapid  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  work  as  he  was  happy 
in  its  design,  peerless  in  its  production. 
A  favorite  habit  with  him  whilst  the 
cartoon  was  being  discussed  was  to 
turn  over  a  menu-card  and  draw  on  its 
back  some  fanciful  design  suggested  by 
the  current  of  conversation. 

Du  Maurier  was  a  delightful  com- 
panion at  the  dinner-table,  as  indeed  he 
was  elsewhere.  He  took  little  part  in 
the  discussion  of  the  cartoon,  which, 
chiefly  concerned  with  politics,  was 
outside  his  range.  But  when  the  work 
was  done — ^and  work  is  the  raiaan  d^itre 
of  the  weekly  Punch  dinner— Du 
Maurier,  smoking  unnumbered  cigar- 
ettes, used  to  sparkle.  The  natural 
limHs  of  a  oauserie  of  this  kind  pre- 
clude reference  to  colleagues  still 
seated  round  "the  old  mahogany-tree," 
or  Indeed  to  those  who,  voluntarily 
withdrawn  from  the  scene,  are  still 
with  us.  One  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
tent with  a  passing  tribute  -to  Sir  John 
Tenniel,  whose  name  is  a  cherished 
household  word  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken. 

Of  the  Makers  of  Punch  in  the  lit- 
erary wing  of  the  brotherhood  the 
name  of  Thackeray  stands  out  promi- 
nently. He  began  to  contribute  in 
Punches  second  year.  The  start  was 
not  auspicious,  and  for  a  while  threat- 
ened a  final  parting.  He  began  a  se- 
ries of  papers  entitled  "Miss  Tickle- 
toby's  Lectures  on  English  History." 
They  fell  flat,  and  the  publishers,  en- 
closing  a    modest   cheque,     intimated 


that  they  did  not  care  to  have  any 
more.  Thackeray  survived  the  rebuff, 
and  soon  came  to  be  one  of  the  meet 
voluminous  and  most  prized  among 
contributors.  He  worked  both  with 
pen  and  pencil,  having  in  this  connec- 
tion, as  in^the  wider  fleld  of  fiction,  an 
appreciative  fancy  for  himself  as  an 
artist.  It  is  an  old  story  that  one  of 
his  earliest  ambitions  was  to  illustrate 
Dickens's  books.  "The  Book  of  Snobs" 
ran  through  a  full  twelve  months,  and 
made  a  great  hit.  Another  success 
was  the  "Diary  of  Mr.  Yellowplush," 
and  also  the  lucubrations  of  PolicemaB 
X.  Other  literary  contributions  that 
helped  to  the  making  of  Punch,  and  live 
through  the  ages,  are  Douglas  Jerrold's 
"Caudle  Lectures,"  Hood's  "Song  of 
the  Shirt,"  and  Bumand*s  "Happy 
Thoughts." 

The  early  Punch  dinners  were  at  the 
outset  Bohemian  alike  in  character  and 
surroundings.  They  were  held  at  va- 
rious hostelrics  in  the  neighorhood  of 
Fleet  Street,  and  were,  I  imagine,  paid 
for  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  guests. 
When  prosperity  shone  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  proprietors  became  the  hosts, 
a  special  room  being  set  apart  in  the 
ofllces  for  serving  the  banquet  The 
satirists,  shooting  Folly  as  it  flew 
through  the  week,  did  not  always  spare 
each  other.  Douglas  Jerrold,  in  par- 
ticular, had  a  sharp  tongue  which  did 
not  spare  his  colleagues.  He  did  not 
love  Thackeray,  at  whom  he  occasion- 
ally girded.  Thackeray's  broken  nose 
and  the  story  thereto  pertaining  are 
familiar  to  every  one.  It  was  a  kind 
of  infirmity  that  would  have  been  held 
sacred  by  men  of  delicate  feeling.  For 
Douglas  Jerrold  it  had  a  morbid  attrac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Spielmann,  the  historian  of 
Pwnch,  has  rescued  from  past  records 
two  stories  illuetrative  of  Jerr<^d's  hu- 
mor. One  tells  how,  Thackeray  hav- 
ing applauded  Dicky  Doyle's  action  in 
retiring  from  the  staff  on  account  of 
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attacks  on  tbe  Pope,  some  one  said, 
^rriiackeray's  turning  Roman."  "He'd 
best  begin  with  liis  nose,"  snapped 
Douglas  Jerrold.  On  another  occasion 
coming  in  late  to  dinner,  Thackeray  ex- 
plained he  had  been  at  the  christening 
of  a  friend's  child.  "Good  lord, 
Thackeray  r'  exclaimed  the  genial  Jer- 
ndd,  **I  hope  you  didn't  present  the 
eliild  with  your  own  mug." 
We  heritors  of  the  legacy  bequeathed 

'•  JoonaL 


by  the  Makers  of  Punch  never  say  rude 
things  like  that  under  the  mahogany- 
tree  of  which  Thackeray  sang: 

Here  let  us  siK>rt, 
Boys,  as  we  sit; 
Laughter  and  wit 
Flashing  so  free. 
Life  is  but  sh(Mrt; 
When  we  are  gone 
Let  them  sing  on 
Round  the  old  tree. 


DISOURSIONS. 


Thk  Bill-Huht. 
Scene— The  Library.      Time,  10  A.M. 

Slie  is  reading  a  newspaper.    He,  at 

tlie  writing-table,  is  going  through  his 

correspondence,  and  has  Just  opened 

an  envelope  of  a  bilious  aspect. 

Be.    Well,  I'm  dashed! 

She.    Are  you?    Why? 

Be.  Here's  a  bill  from  Rowlands — 
£2  13s.  4d. 

She.  Well,  what  about  it?  It  isn't 
much. 

He.  If  s  quite  enough.  I  simply 
liate  these  bills  from  Rowlands.  They 
are  always  coming  in.  And  I'm  sure 
this  one's  been  paid.  I  remember  the 
amount. 

She  (with  more  intereat).  Let  me 
have  a  look  at  it  (He  hands  it  to  her 
for  inepectUm.)  "Repairs  to  garden 
roller."  We've  had  nothing  done  to  the 
roller.  I'm  inclined  to  think  you're 
right. 

He.    Generous  being! 

She.  We're  certainly  not  going  to 
pay  twice  over. 

He  (eKthusiaeticaU^f).  What  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Bxchequer  you'd  have 
made.  No  more  National  Debt,  no 
more  taxes,  no  more 

She.  Charles,  get  up  and  help  me  to 
And  the  receipted  bill.  (He  gets  up.) 
Now  the  great  question  is,  where 
is  it? 


He.  What's  the  use  of  asking  me? 
You  know  you  always  put  the  bills 
away,  and  you've  got  some  patent  sys- 
tem for  finding  them.  You  try  first, 
and  I'll  get  on  with  my  letters. 

She.  What  an  idea!  Do  you  really 
think  I'm  going  to  hunt  for  a  biU  while 
you  amuse  yourself  with  your  letters. 
No,  no,  you've  got  to  help. 

He.    But 

She.  Not  another  word.  You  can 
begin  with  your  bill-filing  box. 

He.  But  I  haven't  put  a  bill  there 
for  years.  It's  full  of  children's  books 
and  toys  and  things. 

She.  You  never  can  tell.  It  was 
meant  for  bills,  and  there's  no  know- 
ing that  this  particular  bill  hasn't  got 
stowed  away  there  by  mistake.  Come 
on.  I'll  take  the  drawers  under  the 
book-shelves. 

He.  But  I  tell  you  if s  perfect  fool- 
ishness to  look  for  a  bill  in  the  bill- 
box. 

She.  Charles,  I'm  disappointed  in 
you.  What  was  that  I  read  about  the 
dignity  of  labor  the  other  day? 

He.  You  really  do  talk  more  non- 
sense than  any  other  female  human  be- 
ing in  the  world,  and  that's  saying  a 
lot 

She,  Not  as  much  as  you  think  it 
says,  Charles.  Now,  then.  One,  two, 
three,  off!      I  bet  I  find  it  first 
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(She  springs  to  a  drawer,  pulls  it  out, 

and  besrlns  to  rummage  through  It 

He  proceeds  to  the  bill-box  and  re- 

luctantly  opens  it) 

She  {half  to  herself).  It  might  be 
here.  No — ^theise  seem  to  be  about  five 
years  old.  Halloa!  What's  this? 
(Reads.)  "Surtees  &  Co.,  £48  12s.  To 
one  superfine  Angola,  fancy-lined  coat, 
ditto  waistcoat"  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 
What  wicked  extravagance!  Charles, 
you  never  told  me  of  this. 

He  (lamely).    It's  a  tailor's  bill. 

She.    It  is. 

He.    Well,  it's  been  paid,  anyhow. 

She.  That's  Just  it  £48  12s.  abso- 
lutely wasted  on  your  chest  und  back 
and  legs;  and  then  you  dare  to  com- 
plain  

He.  Oh,  do  go  on  with  your  hunting. 
How  can  I  concentrate  my  mind  if  you 
chatter  so  much? 

She.  Chatter  isn't  a  pretty  word, 
Charles.  I'm  only  doing  my  duty  as 
a  wife  in  pointing  out 

He.    I  don't  want  any  more  of  your 
pointing. 
(He*  immerses  himself  in  the  bill-box, 

from  which  he  extracts  four  tattered 

picture-books,  a  broken  tambourine, 

five  dolls  in  various  stages  of  decay, 

two  stuffed  monkeys,  a  brown  bear, 

and  a  donkey  on  wheels.) 

She.    Any   luck  yet? 

He.  Not  a  bit.  How  are  you  getting 
on? 

X  She.  So — so.  (Exultantly.)  Here 
it  is!  No— that's  £3  14s.  2d.— but  it's 
one  of  Rowland's  right  enough.  I'm 
on  the  track.     You  try  another  drawer. 


(He  does  so.    Gradually  a  litter  of  bills 

and  letters  and  toys  and  books  and 

pamphlets  is  spread  over  the  carpet) 

He  (desperately).  It's  no  good.  I'm 
going  to  chuck  it. 

She.    Coward!  Cret  up  on  the  ledge. 
There's  a  pile  of  papers  on  the  top  of 
that  bookshelf. 
(He  mounts,  seizes  the  papers  and  falls 

backwards  in  a  cloud  of  dust  across 

a  sofa.) 

He  (coughing  violently).  Ow— ow — 
didn't  I  tell  you— ow— ow — ow — ^my 
back's  broken— ow — ^and  it's  only  a 
packet  of  your  mother's  letters  after 
all. 

She.  Mamma's  letters?  How  curious. 
I  knew  I'd  put  them  away  somewhere. 

He.  That  comes  of  being  tidy, 
doesn't  it?  I'm  choked  with  dust;  my 
back's  in  three  pieces;  I've  sprained 
both  ankles;  but  you've  got  your  moth- 
er's letters,  and- 

She.  Charles,  if  you  say  a  word 
against  mamma's  letters,  you  shall  have 
cold  mutton  for  dinner. 

He.  It's  the  one  thing  I  dote  on. 
And  there's  one  other  thing  I  simply 
love,  and  that's  Rowlands's  bills.  I'm 
going  to  write  a  cheque  for  this  one. 

She.  You  wouldn't  dare,  after  all  our 
trouble. 

He.  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become 
a  man.  (He  writes  the  chetiue  to  ^n^  ac- 
oompanknent  of  protests.)  There!  I've 
done  it.  And  now  I'm  oif  for  a  strolL 
You  do  the  tidying  up,  dear.  You 
know  I'm  no  good  at  that 
(Exit  leaving  her  speechless  amid  a 

wilderness  of  papers.) 


THE  KEAL  OMAR.* 


One  picks  up  a  new  translation  of 
Omar  nowadays  with  a  sinking  of  the 

heart.       He  seems  to  be  one  of  the 

• '*  Qvatrftliis  of  Omar  Khayyam."  Done 
into  verse  by  Arthur  B.  Talbot.  (Elkln  Ma- 
thews. Is.  n.) 


chief  resources  of  literary  persons  who 
are  given  to  feeling  poetical  without 
quite  knowing  what  to  make  of  the  di- 
vine impulse.  Thus  the  poetaster, 
feeling  that  he  has  an  exposition  of 
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Terse  come  upon  him,  as  Bottom  had 
an  exposition  of  sleep,  and  haying 
(like  Bottom  again)  a  reasonable  good 
ear  in  music,  turns  ineyltably  to  Omar 
and  translates  him.  In  due  course  the- 
translation  is  published — ^that  is  the 
trying  thing! — and  it  is  followed  by  an- 
other and  another  and  another,  till 
one  almost  wishes  that  only  one 
3dS.  of  Omar  had  ever  been 
known  and  that  FitzGerald,  after 
weaving  it  into  his  poem,  had 
thrown  it  into  the  Broads  and  lost  it 
for  ever.  Bven  that,  perhaps,  would 
not  have  availed  to  stem  the  river  of 
quatrains  which  has  overflowed  the 
bookstalls,  for  the  translators,  having 
no  MS.,  would  probably  have  set  about 
to  translate  FitzGerald.  That  is  what 
many  of  them  do,  even  as  things  are 
now,  with  more  than  one  MS.  to  draw 
upon  and  literal  translations  in  half-a- 
doaen  tongues. 

This  captious  prelude  is  only  partly 
written  from  a  sense  of  injury;  it  is 
partly  also  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Tal- 
bot.     He  has  set  about  producing  a 
literal  rendering  in  verse,  based  upon 
Mr.  Heron  Allen's  literal  rendering  in 
prose,  and  he  has  produced  a  transla- 
tion, not  only  remarkable  for  fidelity, 
but  of  genuine  poetical  value.       One 
has  only  to  turn  a  page  or  two  to  ac- 
knowledge one  merit  with  gratitude, 
for  it  is  one  which  few  of  the  quatrain 
spinners  share — he  is  wholly  bent  on 
rendtfing  Omar  for  Omar's  fiake,  and 
never  makes  him  a  vehicle  for  his  own 
nioods  and  conceits.    Here  is  a  stanza 
kk  Mr.  Heron  Allen's  prose  and  in  Mr. 
Telbofs  verse: — 

Of  those  who  draw  the  pure  date  wine 
and    those   who   spend    the   night   in 

prayer, 
not  one  is  on  the  dry  land,  all  are  in 

the  water — 
One  l8  awake;  the  others  are  asleep. 

For  those  who  from  the  date  its  vin- 
tage take, 

And  they  who  all  night  long  devotions 
make, 


All  are  submerged,  not  one  remains  <m 

Barth, 
All  are  asleep;  One  only  la  awake. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  translation  of  that  stanza,  and 
yet  it  has,  particularly  in  the  last  line, 
the    heightened   meaning,   the    telling 
quality  of  genuine  verse.      Mr.  Talbot, 
then,  has  one  characteristic  which  in- 
spires confidence  from  the  first;  and 
one*8  confidence  is   enhanced   by   the 
discovery  of  how  resolutely  he  has  also 
set  himself  against  FitzGerald's  mes- 
merism in  keeping  to  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  the  text.       Fitz€rer- 
aid's   poem — ^at   any   rate   for  ignora- 
muses who  lack  Persian  but  have  done 
their  best  to  appreciate  the  real  Omar 
(without  FitzGrerald's  spectacles)  in  the 
drab  of  literal   prose— has  one  great 
quality  which  is  absolutely  lackiuf?  in 
the  original,  and  that  is  form.       He 
found  a  platter  full  of  scattered  and 
unequal   pearls,   and   by  arrangement 
and  selection  he  made  a  necklace — ^a 
balanced  poem.      For  a  casual  reader 
who    has    not   the    habit   of   Eastern 
poetry    there    is    only    unsatisfactory 
confusion   in   the    fortuitous    arrange- 
ment of  the  stanzas  in  the  original — 
for  a  poem  arranged  alphabetically  by 
the  last  letter  in  each  verse  can  only, 
west  of  Suez,  be  called  fortuitous.    It 
is   Anacreon   one   moment,   and   then 
Job,  and  then  Anacreon  again  or  even 
Horace  and  then  Irucretlus,  and  back 
once    more    inevitably    to    Anacreon. 
FitzGerald  not  only  suppressed  a  good 
deal  in  the  Bacchanalian  mood  and  em- 
phasized the  philosophy,  but  he  gave 
the  whole  poem  shape.       Mr.  Talbot 
has  taken  it  simply  as  it  came.      His 
version  opens,  therefore,  not  with  Fitz- 
Gerald's    magnificent   r^veHU,    but    in 
the  deepest  and   most  contrite  mood 
which  Omar  attains: — 

Although  I  have  not  serv'd  Thee  from 

my  youth. 
And  though  my  face  Is  mask'd  with 

Sin  uncouth, 
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In  Thine  Eternal  Justice  I  confide, 
.Ab   one   who   ever   sought   to   follow 
Truth. 

Perchance  within  the  tavern  I  may  see 
The  inmost  secret  <^  Thy  Mystery, 
While  at  the  Shrine  in  ignorance  I  bow; 
Burn  me  or  bless  me,  I  am  part  of 
Thee. 

These  two  opening  verses  in  Mr.  Tal- 
bot's verslbn  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
nearer  paraphrase  and  further  from 
literal  translation  than  the  greater  part 
of  his  work;  but  they  have  Just  the 
strength  and  sincerity  which  seem  to 
inspire  the  original,  and  they  give  the 
key  to  that  side  of  Omar  which  Fitz- 
Gerald  most  ignored,  but  which  Mr. 
Talbot  has  rendered  best  The  famous 
climax  in  FitzGerald's  poem — 

O  Thou,  who  Man  of  baser  Earth  didst 

make 
And  even   with  Paradise  devise  the 

Snake: 
For  all  the  Sin  with  which  the  Face 

of  Man 
Is  blackened — ^Man's  forgiveness  give — 
and  take! 

— seems  indeed  to  have  no  actual  war- 
rant in  any  of  Omar's  quatrains.  It  is 
far  enough,  in  any  case,  from  the  pre- 
vailing mood  of  his  profounder  and 
more  serious  passages.  FitzGerald 
seems  to  weld  the  poetry  into  a  creed, 
but  the  poetry  itself,  with  its  deep  mel- 
ancholy that  is  never  shaken  off,  leaves 
the  impression  that  its  maker  had  no 
creed  and  held  even  belief  in  the  possi- 
bility of  a  creed  in  scorn.  This  is 
what  Mr.  Talbot  renders  very  effec- 
tively, though  it  is  not  easy  by  quoting 
verses  at  random  to  give  the  cumula- 
tive effect: — 

The  Universe  gained  nothing  from  my 

birth. 
Nor  will  my  going  cause  it  any  dearth 
Of  dignity  or  beauty.      None  can  say 
Why  I  should  come  to,  or  why  leave, 

the  Earth. 


Had  I  the  power,  I  ne*er  had  borne 

Life's  thrall 
Nor  willingly  would  lie  beneath  the 

Pall. 
Far  better,  were  it  not?  if  in  this  world 
I  ne*er  had  come,  or  gone,  or  liv*d  at 

all. 

I -do  not  dread  Extinction;  far  more 

bUss 
Lies  in  that  half  of  Time  than  lives  in 

this; 
This  life  was  lent  by  God,  and  unto 

Him 
I  will  surrender  what  I  shall  not  miss. 

It  is  curious,  indeed,  that  through  all 
the  sudden  changes  of  mood  and  man- 
ner which  characterize  the  original  the 
leading  trait  of  the  poet's  mind  is  a 
certain  sad  lucidity,  which  never  really 
deserts  him,  however  much  he  may 
pretend  to  fuddle  his  wits-  with  wine; 
and  this  quality  is  more  impressive  in 
the  desultory  arrangement  of  stanzas  in 
the  text,  faithfully  reproduced  by  Mr. 
Talbot,  though  of  necessity  ignored  in 
our  quotations,  than  in  the  cumulative 
eloquence  of  FitzGerald's  argument 

Perhaps  another  point  dee^ves  to  be 
touched  upon.  FitzGerald  gave  closer 
form  not  only  to  the  poem  as  a  whole, 
but  to  the  scheme  of  verse.  Although 
the  four-line  stanza  wliich  he  used, 
with  the  first  twio  and  the  last  lines 
rhyming  and  the  third  line  a  blank, 
is  adapted  from  the  original  Persian, 
he  gave  it  a  character  of  his  own  by 
heightening  the  effect  of  pause  in  the 
third  line  and  often  giving  an  almost 
epigrammatic  turn  to  the  last: — 

For    "Is"   and    *'Is-nor'    though   with 

Rule  and  Line, 
And  "Up-and-Down"  by  Logic  I  define. 
Of  all  that  one  should  care  to  fathom,  I 
Was   never   deep    in   anything   but — 

Wine. 

To  Judge  by  the  prose  translation,  this 
effect  is  quite  foreign  to  the  character 
of  the  original;  and  although  Mr.  Tal- 
bot also  has  a  tendency  to  pause  upon 
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the  penultimate  line— which,  In  Fltz- 
Gerald's  own  phrase,  "seems  to  lift  and 
suspend  the  Wave  that  falls  over  in  the 
lMt"^he  resists  all  temptations  to 
roand  the  stansas  in  FitzGerald's  in- 
imitable way.  That  is,  no  doubt,  no 
more  than  to  say  that,  very  wisely,  he 
resists  all  temptations  to  draw  the  bow 
of  Odysseus;  but  a  result  is  that  the 
general  character  of  his  verse  is  more 
faithful  than  FitzGerald's  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  original. 

Mr.  Talbot  does,  however,  in  his  own 
way  often  produce  stanzas  which  one 
would  find  beautiful  and  wish  to  re- 
member, even  if  one  met  them  unat- 
tended, so  to  speak,  and  without  refer- 
ences:— 

If  thou  could'st  sit  beside  a  rippling 
stream, 

With  her  of  all  thy  thoughts  the  con- 
stant theme. 

Quaffing  the  Sunshine  and  the  Wine  of 
Mom, 

The  Times. 


No  call  to  prayer,  methinks,  would 
break  thy  dream. 

Give  me  a  scroll  of  verse,  a  little  wine, 

With  half  a  loaf  to  fill  thy  needs  and 
mine, 

And  with  the  desert  sand  our  resting- 
place, 

For  ne'er  a  Sultan's  kingdom  would  we 
pine. 

It  is  something  to  have  written  that 
last  stanza  afresh  after  FitzGerald,  and 
to  have  not  absolutely  failed.  Mr. 
Talbot  has,  in  fact,  achieved  a  version 
of  undoubted  value  to  those  who  wish 
to  know  more  of  the  real  Omar  and 
cannot  read  him  in  his  own  tongue; 
and  even  where  its  own  poetical  merit 
is  least,  his  translation  has  the  virtue 
of  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  the  desolate 
old  singer  who  explored  life  and  found 
it  wanting  even  in  the  confident  and 
single-minded  days  of  the  First  Cru- 
sade. 


JAPAN  AND  AMERICA. 


It  is  not  easy  to  find  the  term  which 
will  exactly  fit  the  understanding  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States.  It 
is  certainly  not  a  treaty,  and  can  hardly 
be  called  an  agreement;  it  is,  in  truth, 
nothing  more  than  a  record  of  an  iden- 
tity of  views  on  a  restricted  subject.  It 
by  no  means  covers  the  whole  field  of 
tlie  particular  international  policy,  and 
its  binding  force  would  seem  to  be  al- 
most nil.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  certain  previous  understandings,  to 
some  of  which  this  country  has  itself 
been  party,  and  it  certainly  does  not 
carry  our  knowledge  as  to  the  designs 
of  either  party  much  farther  than  it 
had  already  advanced.  No  one 
doubted  that  both  Powers  desired  to 
promote  ''the  free  and  peaceful  devel- 
opment of  their  commerce  on  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean."    The  open  door  in  China, 


with  the  exception  of  Manchuria,  has 
also  undoubtedly  been  the  objective  of 
both.  Some  Chauvinists  in  the  States 
have  affected  to  believe  that  Japan  in- 
tended to  seize  the  Philippines  when  a 
suitable  occasion  should  present  itself; 
but  no  sensible  person  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  domestic  problems 
which  the  Japanese  Government  have 
to  face  really  thought  that  they  had 
any  such  intention.  What  Japan  re- 
quires at  the  present  time  above  every- 
thing is  money,  and  peace  in  order  that 
money  may  be  accumulated.  She  has 
not  yet  assimilated  the  acquisitions  she 
made  in  the  late  war,  and  Manchuria 
and  Korea  are  as  yet  far  from  devel- 
oped. There  is  really  nothing  new 
therefore  in  the  promise  to  respect  one 
another's  possessions  in  the  Pacific 
area.       There  is   indeed  nothing  "re* 
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asspring"  about  it  in  the  sense  that 
some  extravagant  estimates  of  the  un- 
derstanding would  have  us  believe,  for 
you  cannot  reassure  where  nothing  was 
threatened.  As  to  the  promise  that 
the  Governments  of  the  two  Powers 
will  consult  together  as  to  the  meas- 
ures they  may  find  it  desirable  to  take, 
should  the  status  quo  in  China  be 
threatened,  that  may  quite  as  well 
mean  nothing  as  anything.  Such  an 
arrangement  as  this  has  nothing  about 
it  of  the  nature  of  a  treaty,  and  if 
either  Government  violated  the  under- 
standing we  cannot  see  how  it  could  be 
called  to  account.  Neither  of  them,  at 
all  events,  stands  to  the  other  in  the 
same  relation  as  Austria  stands  to  the 
other  signatory  Powers  in  the  Berlin 
Treaty. 

Still,  it  is  obvious  why  this  arrange- 
ment has  taken  the  informal  shape  it 
has.  Its  provisions  could  not  have 
been  embodied  in  a  formal  treaty  be- 
cause that  instrument  would  need  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  from  that 
body  it  would  of  course  never  have 
emerged,  or,  if  it  had,  would  have 
emerged  with  some  additions  greatly 
aggravating  the  real  dangers  which,  as 
it  stands,  it  is  intended  indirectly  to 
minimize.  The  really  dangerous  ques- 
tion between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  has  of  course  little  enough  to  do 
with  the  Far  East;  neither  Power 
wishes  to  interfere  with  the  possessions 
or  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  other 
in  those  regions.  Such  a  contingency 
could  only  arise  in  the  case  of  a  war 
having  its  origin  in  some  other  matter 
altogether.  The  real  point  of  friction 
lies  much  nearer  home  and  is  one  that 
could  not  be  brought  into  the  Senate 
without  raising  a  very  serious  risk  of 
a  quarrel.  The  question  of  Asiatic  im- 
migration is  still  an  acute  danger-point 
and  will  have  to  be  faced  some  day  or 
other,  but  at  present  it  is  no  doubt 
highly  desirable  to  relegate  it  so  far 
as  possible  to  the  background.       F^r 


this  purpose  it  may  be  wise  to  show 
as  much  identity  of  view  l>etween  the 
Powers  as  possible. 

If  we  take  the  measure  of  the  agree- 
ment from  this  standpoint,  we  shall  at 
all  events  avoid  straining  it  beyond  all 
proportion  and  making  it  bear  a  signifi- 
cance which  is  certainly  not  supported 
by  the  text  or  the  existlig  circum- 
stances in  the  Far  East.  No  imme- 
diate danger  threatens  China  from  the 
possible  aggression  of  any  Power,  and 
no  one  desires  to  interfere  at  present 
with  the  status  quo.  Therefore  the 
real  design  of  the  agreement  must  be 
sought  for  in  other  directions.  But, 
assuming,  as  we  think  must  be  done, 
that  the  importance  of  the  arrange- 
ment should  be  found  rather  in  what 
is  omitted  than  in  what  is  put  in«  it 
would  be  churlish  not  to  admit  that  it 
shows  a  welcome  improvement  in  the 
relations  between  the  two  parties  to  it. 
Certainly  matters  stand  on  a  l)etter 
footing  than  they  have  for  some  time. 
Barely  a  year  ago  the  talk  was  all  of 
"inevitable  war"  for  the  mastery  of  the 
Pacific  and  to  decide  the  question  of 
the  predominance  of  the  white  or  the 
yellow  race.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
question  of  the  immigration  of  Japan- 
ese to  California  has  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  between  Tokyo  and 
Washington.  If  so,  the  diplomacy  of 
both  countries  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  discretion  with  which  it  has 
been  conducted,  but  at  present  we  have 
no  formal  arrangement  and  the  matter 
is  regulated  by  the  modus  Vivendi 
which  was  entered  into  to  check  the 
dangerous  quarrel  in  progress.  This 
arrangement  was  that  the  Japanese 
Government  would  not  allow  any  cool- 
ies to  emigrate  to  California  if  the 
United  States  would  refrain  from  pass- 
ing an  anti- Asiatic  law;  thus  the  difli- 
culty  is  suspended  and  not  dealt  with. 
But  the  struggle  for  the  Pacific  is  at 
all  events  acknowledged  for  the  time  to 
be  at  least  problematic. 
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Circunostances  have  made  the 
United  States  to  a  large  extent  the 
representatives  of  Western  civilization 
as  opposed  to  the  States  of  Asia,  and 
It  may  be  that  In  time  this  situation 
may  so  develop  as  to  induce  a  llfe-and- 
death  struggle;  but  It  Is  quite  clear  now 
that  neither  Power  desires  to  hasten 
that  day,  and  If  possible  both  would  no 
doubt  gladly  avert  It  That  is  more 
than  might  have  been  hoped  for  by 
many  even  a  few  months  ago,  though 
the  Saturday  Review  has  never  taken 
the  alarmist  view  with  regard  to  the 
immediate  alms  of  Japan.  It  may, 
however,  be  well  to  remember  that 
in  19D4  there  was  In  China  a  boycott 
of  American  goods,  quite  as  deter- 
mined as  the  present  Turkish  boycott 
of  Austrian  goods.  There  was  also 
sreat  soreness  against  Japan  through- 
out the  States  on  account  of  her  suc- 
oessfnl  competition  in  Chinese  markets, 
to  which  the  boycott  in  no  small  de- 
Ij^ee  contributed.  From  the  summer 
of  1906  to  that  of  1007  the  immigration 
question  was  acutely  threatening  grave 
results.  So  it  is  satisfactory  that  the 
two  Powers  are  now  able  to  sign  this 
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agreement,  though  It  contains  nothing 
new.  The  fact  that  we  can  consider 
it  as  enunciating  mere  platitudes  is  per- 
haps not  the  least  satisfying  part  of  It, 
The  really  interesting  problem  which 
is  not  settled  but  rather  raised  by  the 
agreement  Is  whether  we  can  take  It 
as  Involving  a  repudiation  by  each 
party  of  future  rivalry  or  whether  it  is 
merely  an  expedient  for  smoothing 
over  existing  grounds  of  friction. 
When  Japan  has  securely  fixed  her 
grip  on  Manchuria  and  Korea,  will  she 
be  more  ready  to  contest  the  claim  of 
the  United  States  to  exclude  her  citi- 
zens, and  when  she  is  richer  will  she 
be  more  likely  to  become  aggressive? 
No  answer  can  be  found  to  such  ques- 
tions in  this  arrangement,  which,  as 
we  have  already  pointed  out,  has  no 
binding  force  or  sanction.  But  race 
struggles  and  international  convul- 
sions are  never  likely  to  be  prevented 
by  treaties,  as  all  experience  shows. 
It  Is  more  to  the  point  that  the  United 
States  will  be  in  a  much  more  advanta- 
geous position  when  the  Panama  Canal 
1b  finished  and  their  fieet  stronger  than 
Japan's. 


BOBES. 


*The  attempt  to  classify  one's  ac- 
quaintance is  the  common  sport  of  the 
thinker,"  we  read  in  an  amusing  little 
American  l>ook  about  boree-^ind  peo- 
ple who  are  not  bores,  for  whom  no 
mime  exists  in  the  King's  English  ("Are 
Ton  a  Bromide?"  by  Gelett  Burgess; 
A.  F.  Bird;  2s.  6d.  net).  It  seems  that 
tai  New  Y<M-k  it  has  lately  become  the 
fssfalon  to  call  bores  "bromides**  and 
entertaining  people  "sulphites."  The 
present  writer  Is  not  chemist  enough  to 
be  quite  certain  about  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  latter  term,  but  the  psychic 
distinction   Is   clear,   and   its   Interest 


does  not  rest  upon  correctness  of  anal- 
ogy. 

Every  generation  has  its  own  bores. 
They  change  with  the  fashion;  but 
there  are  never  any  less  of  them.  To 
quote  our  American  author  again,  *'the 
bromidlc  tendency"  Is  Innate.  Both  It 
and  the  "sulphitlc"  tendency  may  be 
traced  In  almost  all  children.  The 
question  Is  which  in  time  will  prevail. 
There  is  no  talker  In  the  world  so 
thought-provoking  as  an  intelligent 
child,  and  even  stupid  chl/dren  ask 
questions  which  go  to  the  root  of  all 
matters.       In  a  single  sentence  they 
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win  cleave  their  way  through  rubbish- 
heaps  of  words  which  have  been  accu- 
mulating for  years,  and  touch  one  of 
those  quick  problems  wbloh  the  phil- 
osophers have  covered  up  with  reason- 
ing, but  have  never  in  reality  solved. 
The  muitttudes  of  stories  about  clever 
children  have  a  broad  foundation  in 
fact.  The  childish  mind  will  often  emit 
a  spark  which  looks  very  like  genius, 
though  of  course  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  it  all  comes  to  nothing.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  children,  even  the 
sharpest,  show  at  times  an  inane  pleas- 
ure in  reiteration.  Some  instinct 
seems  to  move  them  to  sterilize  their 
minds  by  repetition.  They  will  tell  or 
will  demand  the  same  story,  chant  the 
same  rhyme,  or  sing  the  same  tune  or 
bar  of  a  tune,  till  their  elders  implore 
them  for  mercy,  while  a  given  word  or 
clicM  will  appear  in  almost  every  sen- 
tence they  utter  for  days  on  end. 

Either  they  grow  out  of  this  tend- 
ency as  time  goes  on  or  they  do  not 
If  not,  they  become  bores  of  different 
patterns,  according  to  their  ability, 
bent  of  mind,  and  education.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  they  are  naturally 
very  sensitive.  The  sensitive  bore  is 
no  sooner  grown  up  than  he  has  a 
grievance.  Some  one,  he  assures  the 
world,  has  treated  him  badly,  and  he 
cannot  bring  himself  to  drop  the  sub- 
ject Or  periiaps  he  Is  of  too  gener- 
ous a  disposition  to  entertain  a  grudge 
against  any  individual.  In  that  case 
the  broad  backs  of  Providence  and  the 
public  bear  the  brunt  of  his  perpetual 
irritation.  The  rates,  the  Radicals, 
the  vnrongs  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  or  else  the  wicked  selfishness 
of  the  rich  in  withstanding  the  popular 
desire  for  revolution  are  never  out  of 
his  mouth,  except  when  he  is  cursing 
the  climate.  Now  there  is  no  one  in 
the  world  with  whom  it  is  so  difficult 
to  sympathize  as  the  habitual  grum- 
bler. The  most  the  kindest  person  can 
do  is  to  pretend.    The  world— even  the 


small  world  of  the  village,  class,  or  cir- 
cle—is seldom  very  kind,  and  it  never 
makes  any  pretence.  So  the  maa  with 
a  grievance  is  apt  to  find  himself  alone 
with  it.  His  acquaintance  flee  from 
him.  "He  bores  me  to  death,*'  they  say,, 
as  they  prepare  to  live  without  him. 

Then  there  is  the  bore  of  a  naturally 
arbitrary  disposition.       He  Is  alvrays 
harping  upon  his  conclusions.   Accord- 
ing as  he  is  pugnacious  or  the  reverse, 
he  takes  it  for  granted  that  his  inter* 
locutor  does  or  does  not  agree  with 
liim.  He  will  make  the  strongest  state- 
menfts  in  the  most  violent  terms,  ap- 
parently buoyed  up  by  the  assurance 
that  he  is  carrying  his  audience  with 
him.      Should  he  meet  with  little  re- 
sponse,  he  will  make  them   all  over 
again  with  more  explanation  and  more 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  having  re- 
duced his  audience  to  silence,  he  expe- 
riences all  the  joy  of  a  man  wiho  has 
given  grand  expression  to  the  common 
sentiments  of  the  many,  and  feels  a 
glow    of   goodwill    towards    all    men. 
Possibly,  however,  the  same  arbitrary 
disposition  may  express  itself  differ- 
ently.     He  may  throw  down  a  chal- 
lenge-T-almost  always  the  same  chal- 
lenge in  different  words— to  every  one 
he  comes  across;  and  if  they  do  not 
pick  it  up,  he  will  do  so  himself,  mak- 
ing lame  answer  to  his  own  theses, 
and  throw  it  down  again  till  his  adver- 
sary consents  to  fight  or  shamelessly 
runs  away.      Now  and  then  an  arbi- 
trary bore  will  follow  a  middle  course 
and   become  instructive.       He   has  a 
message,  and  is  heroically  determined 
that  all  men  shall  listen  to  it.      Some- 
times they  have  heard  it  before,  and 
sometimes  they  do  not  want  to  hear  it 
at  all;  but  deliver  it  he  will,  again  and 
again,  and  at  length. 

Perhaps  the  most  subtle  of  all 
bores  is  what  we  may  call  the  plausible 
bore,~^e  man  whom  you  do  not  find 
out  at  first  to  be  a  bore  at  all.  who, 
perhaps,  you  never  do  find  out,  but 
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who  succeeds  In  making  yon  bore  your- 
self. He  has  very  often  something  of 
a  mesmeric  effect  As  a  rule  his  views 
and  sentlmente  are  conyentional  in  the 
extreme,  and  he  has  a  strong  tendency 
to  moralise;  or  he  may  be  studiously 
non-moral  and  unconventional;  but 
anyway,  his  power  over  words  is  con- 
siderable. The  tone  of  his  mind  is 
catching,  like  some  tones  of  voice  or 
peculiarities  of  accent;  and  those  whom 
he  talks  to  find  thems^ves  talking  like 
him,  and  are  alternately  amused  and 
shocked  at  the  Insincerity  or  banality 
of  expression  towards  which  they  find 
themselves  tempted  in  his  company. 
They  long  for  a  third  person  to  break 
the  spell,  and  determine  to  avoid  all 
further  tHe^UU  with  the  crypto-bore. 
Naturally  ambitious  people,  again, 
should  they  'happen  to  be  bores,  are 
terribly  wearing.  An  inordinate  de- 
sire to  shine  in  conversation  generally 
ends  by  making  a  man  a  wet-blanket 
Should  he  feel  himself  to  be  humorous, 
and  become  facetious,  he  will  probably 
lead  every  man  in  his  company  to  rivet 
his  attention  upon  means  of  escape.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  facetious 
woman  Is  a  rare — ^we  had  almost  said 
an  unknown — ^phenomenon.  The  pres- 
ent writer  never  met  one,  but  no  one 
knows  what  the  fates  may  have  in 
store;  and  after  such  a  boast  of  good 
fortune  it  migbt  be  a  desirable  precau- 
tion to  "touch  wood."  But  if  there  are 
no  women  in  this  subdivision  of  the 
bores,  they  have  subdivisions  to  them- 
selves. There  is  a  manifestation  of 
*'the  bromidic  tendency"  in  women 
vhich  is  perhaps  more  mentally  suffo- 
cating tihan  any  which  it  assumes  in 
the  other  sex.  It  is  not  easy  to  de- 
scribe, though  it  is  common  enough 
among  a  certain  section  of  the  culti- 
vated, and  perhaps  we  might  call  it 
the  angelic  pose.  They  stand  perpet- 
ually in  an  attitude  of  pardon  towards 
the  world  at  large,  and  in  order  to 
maintain  this  beautiful  position  they 


are  forced  to  bemuse  themselves  and 
bore  their  friends  with  a  constant  rep- 
etition of  certain  transcendental  form- 
ulsB.  Good  and  evil,  pain  and  ecstasy, 
black  and  white,  are,  they  assure  their 
bewildered  listeners,  all  the  same  if 
only  one  can  soar  so  high  above  the 
actual  as  not  to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween them,  and  at  this  height  they  as- 
sert ad  nauseam  that  they  themselves 
have  successfully  arrived. 

One  practical  question  forces  itself 
upon  the  mind  after  considering  these 
various  types  of  bores.  Can  bores  im- 
prove? Is  there  any  process  of  psychic 
chemistry  whereby  a  "bromide"  may 
become  a  "sulphite?"  Perhaps  the  dis- 
ease is  curable  in  its  earlier  stages  by 
the  will-power  of  the  patient  ^ut  it 
will  be  said:  "Do  bores  know  that  they 
are  bores?"  That  is  a  question  which 
every  man  must  ask  himself.  Most  of 
us  have  put  away  in  a  seldom  visited 
comer  of  our  minds  a  distasteful  re- 
membrance of  having  been  on  some  oc- 
casion or  occasions  a  great  bore.  We 
insisted  on  talking  about  something 
we  were  full  of,  or  we  persisted  iu 
running  on  about  nothing  at  all.  Or 
perhaps,  if  we  were  too  polite  to  ask 
for  any  undue  share  In  the  conversa- 
tional game,  we  purposely  "crabbed" 
the  other  players.  The  odd  thing  is 
that  we  had  at  the  back  of  our  mind 
all  the  time  a  consciousness  of  what 
we  were  doing,  but  we  seemed  to  our- 
selves to  be  possessed.  Has  it  not  hap- 
pened to  us  since  to  see  another  man 
do  the  same  thing,  and  to  feel  a  little 
sorry  for  him  at  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts  even  while  we  were  wishing 
him  at  Jericho?  At  such  a  moment  of 
social  self-examination  we  may  per- 
haps have  been  led  to  consider  the 
means  we  took  to  cure  ourselves.  Prob- 
ably, however,  our  meditations  may 
have  been  cut  short  by  one  of  those  un- 
conquerable doubts  which  can  only  be 
laid  by  a  change  of  subject, — Are  we 
cured? 
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It  Is  the  final  proof  of  the  clyilizatiou 
•of  the  French  that  they  have  learned 
to  understand  the  cat.  In  no  country, 
since  the  dog-loving  Greeks  overthrew 
the  maturer  culture  of  Egypt,  has  she 
been  a  popular  idol,  or  extorted  the  rev- 
erence of  crowds.  But  in  France,  at 
least,  there  is  literary  testimony  in  her 
favor,  and  the  French  intellect  has  be- 
istowed  upon  the  tabk  of  comprehend- 
ing her  a  talent  and  a  devotion,  which 
we  have  squandered  on  the  horse  and 
the  dog.  Balzac  described  the  passion 
of  one  of  Napoleon's  veterans  in  Egypt 
for  a  leopardess,  with  a  sureness  of  in- 
sight and  a  de^th  of  feeling  that  pro- 
<!laim  him  a  devotee  of  the  cat  tribe. 
Gautier  has  been  eloquent  and  fan* 
tastic  about  the  cat.  Loti  has 
been  tender  and  graceful,  and  his 
«ssay  on  the  death  of  an  aged  cat 
has  a  sincerity  and  truth  which  are 
wanting  in  his  sugared  writing  about 
Oriental  women.  A  man  must  put  self 
aside  who  loves  a  cat;  there  is  in  all  the 
range  of  sentiment  no  emotion  so  en- 
tirely disinterested.  We  have  before 
us  a  small  volume  of  minor  verse 
which  carries  this  distinguished  tradi- 
tion yet  a  little  further.^  It  is  a  eu- 
logy, relieved  by  humor  and  marked 
by  what  is  rarer  still,  a  nice  and  accu- 
rate study  of  cats.  M.  Alfred  Ruffin 
not  only  loves  cats;  he  loves  them  for 
the  true  reasons.  He  loves  them  for 
their  grace  and  their  elegance,  rever- 
•ences  their  self-sul&ciency  and  their 
sublimity,  accepts  their  egoism,  and 
feels  a  becoming  awe  at  the  concentra- 
tion of  diabolic  vigor  which  can  re- 
veal itself,  under  the  stress  of  passion, 
in  the  limbs  of  a  fireside  Tom.  He 
sings  the  mistress  whom  no  praise  can 
corrupt,  the  friend  whose  intimacy 
flatters  no  human  vanity.    He  paints 

i«*Le  Llvr*  des  Oliats.**   Par  Alfred  Boffin 
Parts:  Alphonse  Lem«rre. 


her  amid  rare  vases  and  works  of  art, 
admiring  herself  more  than  any  mas- 
terpiece. He  delights  to  tell  of  her 
ravages  among  his  precious  china,  and 
exclaims  as  he  contemplates  the  sub- 
limity of  her  indifference,  "One  might 
as  well  accuse  the  pyramids.*'  He 
tells  of  the  mingled  prudence  and  cour- 
age with  which  she  meets  the  perils 
of  a  street  where  every  Journey  is  an 
anabasis  through  barbarian  lands. 
He  dwells  with  a  sane  and  restrained 
tenderness  on  the  rare  moments  in  her 
relations  with  her  human  servants, 
when  her  habitual  tolerance  warms 
into  an  almost  maternal  affection. 

It  is  doubtless  because  we  are  an  Im- 
perial people  that  we  have  taken  as 
our  patron  Saint  George  who  was  in 
the  flesh  a  not  impeccable  army  con- 
tractor. For  the  same  reason  we  main- 
tain a  patriotic  cult  of  the  dog.  The 
dog  is  the  tame  native  among  beasts, 
the  national  scout  in  the  politics  of  the 
animal  world.  He  has  been  conquered, 
and  he  tells  us  for  ever  that  he  is  glad 
to  be  conquered.  He  declares  with 
every  ripple  of  his  tail  that  we  are  the 
superior  race.  He  wears  his  collar 
like  a  uniform  of  khaki.  He  bands 
himself  in  traitorous  packs  to  pursue 
his  fellow  animals  for  our  service.  He 
hunts  his  brother,  the  fox,  as  the 
"tame"  Boers  hunted  De  Wet.  He 
has  the  air,  when  he  begs  on  his 
haunches  for  a  bone,  of  appealing  to 
us  to  take  up  the  white  man's  burden. 
All  his  service  is  a  flattery,  all  his 
friendship  a  servility.  He  graduated 
for  his  post  in  society  before  ever  man 
had  tamed  him.  He  tamed  himself  in 
the  life  of  gregarious  packs,  in  which 
the  old  bullied  the  young  and  the  weak 
fawned  on  the  strong.  The  cat,  <hi  the 
other  hand,  has  emerged  from  no 
shameful  gregarious  past  He  was 
ever  an  individual,  and  even  civiliza- 
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tioa  cannot  corrupt  him.  Even  in  liis 
loves  he  is  resolutely  exogamous,  and 
refuses  to  contract  a  permanent  tie  or 
bend  himself  to  domesticity.  Of  one 
thing  only  is  a  fighting  Tom  afraid,  and 
that  is  a  newly-born  kitten.  Never, 
unless  he  is  actually  starving,  will  he 
stoop  to  feign  gratitude  or  ape  ser- 
vility. It  is  a  common  superstition 
that  the  cat  when  he  rubs  upon  a  hu- 
man leg  is  indulging  in  an  act  of  flat- 
tery. He  does  indeed  flatter,  bt^t  he 
flatters  only  himself.  The  act,  com- 
bined with  that  same  arching  of. the 
back  which  makes  him  in  combat  ter- 
rible and  great,  is  really  a  self-centred 
expression  of  satisfaction  or  pleasura- 
ble expectation.  For  once  that  he  rubs 
himself  uiK)n  a  human  leg  at  such 
times,  he  rubs  twice  upon  a  chair  or  a 
tree.  He  is  not  stroking  the  leg  to 
flatter  it;  he  is  stroking  himself  by 
means  of  the  leg.  Equally  ill-observed 
is  the  current  notion  that  his  chronic 
disobedience  and  his  failure  to  come  at 
call  are  due  to  some  want  of  intelli- 
gence. It  is  his  profound  individual- 
ism, his  triumphant  self-suflSiciency, 
which  make  him  disdain  to  obey  or  to 
learn  tricks  like  a  dog. 

To  respect  the  cat  is  the  beginning 
of  the  Aesthetic  sense.  At  a  stage  of 
culture  when  utility  governs  all  its 
Judgments,  mankind  prefers  the  dog. 
Let  it  advance  to  a  level  at  which  it 
can  admire  an  object  of  beauty  with  a 
disinterested  passion,  and  it  will  ven- 
erate this  egoist  among  animals,  who 
sufllces  for  himself.  Only  in  the 
month  of  the  egoist  is  egoism  in  others 
a  matter  of  reproach.  To  the  culti- 
vated mind  the  cat  has  the  charm  of 
completeness,  the  satisfaction  which 
makes  a  sonnet  more  than  an  epic,  a 
fugue  more  than  a  rhapsody.  The 
ancients  figured  eternity  as  a  snake 
biting  Its  own  tail.  There  will  yet 
arise  a  philosopher  who  will  conceive 
the  Absolute  as  a  gigantic  and  self-sat- 
isfied cat,  purring  as  it  clasps  in  a  com- 


fortable round  its  own  perfections,  and 
uttering  as  It  purrs  that  line  of  Ed- 
mund Spenser's  about  the  Cosmos — 
**It  loved  itself,  because  itself  was 
fair.'' 

There  is,  however,  a  deeper  reason 
why  the  cat  is,  in  the  domestic  hier- 
archy, a  relatively  unpopular  animal. 
It  is  not  content  to  stand  aloof  from  all 
human  activities;  it  views  them  with  a 
disquieting  disdain.  It  is  the  anchor- 
ite who  makes  our  luxuries  foolish,  the 
anarchist  who  rebukes  our  organiza- 
tions and  our  politics.  The  dog, 
within  the  limits  of  his  understanding, 
must  share  in  all  we  do,  scratch  when 
we  dig  and  retrieve  when  we  hunt. 
When  his  understanding  fails  him,  he 
looks  at  us  with  a  mute  appeal  for  en- 
lightenment, like  some  Galatea  waiting 
for  the  breath  of  life.  The  cat  in  the 
same  circumstances  stares  severely, 
winks  one  eye,  and  goes  to  sleep.  More 
than  the  lilies  of  the  field  she  rebukes 
us  for  our  care  for  the  morrow.  The 
student  Faust  in  the  old  engravings 
hud  always  a  human  skull  among  the 
vain  instruments  and  the  barren  alem- 
bics in  his  study.  A  cat  blinking  at 
midnight  among  your  papers  and 
your  books  declares  with  more  elo- 
quence than  any  skull  the  vanity  of 
knowledge  ^nd  uselessness  of  striving. 
Mahomet,  nursing  a  cat  one  day,  was 
minded  to  rise  upon  some  great  errand 
of  revelation  or  conquest  But,  man 
of  action  though  he  was,  he  was  Ori- 
ental enough  to  value  her  passivity. 
He  cut  off  the  sleeve  of  his  robe,  and 
left  her  seated  on  it.  There  comes  to 
those  who  love  a  cat  a  further  ques- 
tioning, which  is  the  paralysis  of  all 
morality.  Why,  after  all,  should  one 
rise  at  all,  and  what  is  worth  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  sleeve?  The  cat  enjoys  the 
march  of  seasons,  spins  through  space 
with  the  stars,  and  shares  in  her  quiet- 
ism the  inevitable  life  of  the  universe. 
In  all  our  hurrying,  can  we  do  more? 
She  sits  among  creative  work,  the  in- 
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dalent  spectator  of  our  progress,  blink- 
ing at  our  questions  the  malicious  eyes 
of  a  sphinx.    And  the  real  secret  of 

The  Nation. 


the  Sphinx,  one  suspects,  was  that  she 
alone  knew  that  there  was  no  riddle  to 
answer. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins's  books  for  chil- 
dren are  unique.  Nominally,  they  are 
bedtime  stories  as  their  general  title, 
"The  Sandman,"  indicates,  but  they  dif- 
fer from  all  other  bedtime  stories  in 
their  style,  which  is  of  an  extraordi- 
nary clearness,  and  peculiarly  adapted 
to  childish  comprehension,  and  the 
child  who  goes  to  sleep  with  one  of 
Mr.  Hopkins's  tales  in  his  ears  will 
wake  up  understanding  its  subject. 
The  new  volume,  "His  Sea  Stories," 
tells  of  the  voyages  of  an  old  American 
sailing  vessel,  the  contemporary  of 
Nelson's  Victory,  and  one  of  the  tales 
relates  meeting  the  Admiral's  fleet  im- 
mediately after  Trafalgar.  Other  sto- 
ries describe  storms;  a  fire;  restowlng 
the  cargo;  a  race  across  the  ocean;  a 
pilot's  work  and  many  other  things. 
Forty  good  pen  and  ink  drawings  by 
Miss  Dlanetla  W.  Home  Illustrate  the 
stories  and  In  the  day  time  the  children 
to  whom  the  sandman  brings  them  can 
review  them  at  leisure  and  so  enjoy 
them  many  times  over.  There  are  no 
better  stories  for  very  little  children. 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

MrsL  Helen  Eggleston  Haskell  has 
done  the  children  a  great  service  by 
writing  her  "O-Heart-San"  in  which 
she  shows  them  something  like  a  Jap- 
anese child  and  young  girl,  and  if  she 
do  not  end  her  story  as  it  would  have 
ended  In  Japan  it  is  evidently  because 
the  true  ending  would  have  seemed  un- 
endurably  sad  not  only  to  an  American 
child  but  to  her  parents.  So,  after  ex- 
emplifying many  of  the  domestic  and 
social  customs  of  her  country,  the  little 


Japanese  maid  Is  prevented  from  sacri- 
ficing her  life  for  her  sovereign's  sake, 
and ''made  to  do  various  things  quite 
foreign  to  Japanese  ethics,  and  the 
American  reader  is  left  only  half  as 
much  enlightened  as  he  might  have 
been  had  Mrs.  Haskell  been  sternly 
conscientious.  The  result  is  a  pretty 
story  to  which  the  publishers  have 
given  a  title-page  In  two  colors,  and 
papers  showing  Japanese  scenes  and 
six  beautiful  colored  pictures  by  Mr. 
Frank  P.  Fairbanks.  Lucky  the 
small  child  who  enters  Japan  by  the 
door  of  this  book.  Luckier  still  If  she 
can  see  the  ugly  crudity  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  American  child.  Maid  Mar- 
gery, compared  with  those  of  the  little 
Japanese  girl.    L.  0.  Page  &  Co. 

Having  been  shown  to  Germany  by 
Professor  Munsterberg,  to  Hungary  by 
Count  Van  de  Vaya,  to  England  by  Mr. 
Bryce,  the  American  is  now  presented 
to  Denmark  by  president  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  College, 
but  the  work  was  done  in  a  series  of 
lectures  now  made  into  a  very  small, 
highly  condensed  book  entitled  "The 
American  as  He  Is."  Further,  it  is  the 
book  of  one  by  no  means  disposed  to 
accept  that  commonplace  of  the  dec- 
lamation against  the  American  so  plac- 
idly received  by  many  Americans  too 
busy  to  deny  it,  so  Joyously  acclaimed 
by  reactionary  spirits  who,  like  Portia, 
find  their  little  bodies  aweary  of  this 
great  world,  and  pine  for  some  quiet 
spot,  making  no  pretence  at  being  any- 
thing in  particular.  President  But- 
ler denies  that  the  Anglo  Saxon  is  over- 
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whelmed  by  later  immigrants;  he  as- 
sertB  that  the  American  form  of  de- 
mocracy is  excellent;  he  refuses  to  al- 
low tliat  American  finance  is  corrupt; 
he  sees  faults  and  many  of  them, 
faults  needing  correction,  fatal  if  not 
corrected,  but  he  is  as  confident  of  the 
saving  power  of  the  American  spirit 
as  Mr.  Kipling  himself.  The  book  is 
?ery  carefully  indexed  and  is  a  valu- 
able little  manual  of  reference  for  the 
American  who  **llves  the  life  of  a  good 
citizen  and  a  good  neighbor/*  the 
American  of  whom  as  the  author  says, 
*there  are  many  millions  in  the  United 
States.**    The  MacmiUan  Go. 

Fine  lines,  elevated  passages,  mov- 
ing scenes  there  are  in  Mr.  George 
Cabot  Lodgers  "Herakles/*  but  many  of 
the  thoughts  and  words  attributed  to 
the  hero  are  so  entirely  unlike  any- 
thing which  could  proceed  from  the 
Hellenic  mind  that  the  reader  is  too 
pouled  to  enjoy  these  beauties,  while 
be  searches  for  the  author's  intention. 
The  play  tells  the  story  of  thait  brief 
madness  in  which  Herakles  slew  the 
children  of  Megara  and  shows  him 
again  after,  eleven  of  his  labors  accom- 
plished, he  goes  to  liberate  Prome- 
theus. When  the  Titan  is  discovered 
the  hero  assures  him  that  he  is  really 
free,  that 

God  is  dead 


And  man  is  overcome!— and  you  and  I, 
And  all  men  whatsover  whose  minds 

report 
The  truth,  whose  lives  exemplify  the 

soul, 
We  are  the  heirs  of  all  the  universe 
And  of  ourselves  supremely  all  in  all! 

The  single,  whole,  transcendent 
tmth,  Herakles  says  later,  is  "I  am'* 
and  that  man  cannot  say  until  he  is 
infinite  In  knowledge  and  Prometheus 
goes  down  into  the  world  to  begin  his 
work  ''wheresoever  the  soul's  domin- 
ion ends."    This  is  very  good  but  not 


Greek  and  it  would  be  better  if  it 
came  through  some  other  vehicle  than 
through  the  Hellenic  myth,  but 
setting  aside  that  objection,  the  poem 
is  one  of  the  best  published  this  sea- 
son in  Great  Britain  or  in  the  United 
States,  and  each  of  the  two  divisions 
into  which  it  naturally  falls  may  be 
enjoyed  as  if  the  other  did  not  exist. 
Houghton  Mifllin  Ck)mpany. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  United 
States  to  have  a  large  number  of  inhab- 
itants of  such  character,  or  such  an 
entire  lack  of  good  character  that  the 
questions  which  are  the  topic  of  Mr.  Al- 
fred P.  Schultz's  "Race  or  Mongrel" 
cannot  be  discussed  in  public  and  that 
any  reference  to  them  in  private  is  al- 
most sure  to  provoke  a  quarrel.  These 
questions  are  the  mental  and  spiritual 
equality  of  black,  yellow  and  white 
men,  and  the  wisdom  of  permitting  un- 
restricted immigration.  The  former, 
putting  all  disguises  aside,  was  the 
cause  of  the  civil  war;  the  latter,  being 
stupidly  confused  with  a  religious  is- 
sue, was  the  cause  of  the  riots  and 
mobs  of  some  thirty  years  in  the  North 
and  its  reaction  upon  the  immigrant  ap- 
peared in  the  draft  riots.  Neither 
question  is  a  dead  issue,  and  Mr. 
Schultz's  contentions  that  the  souls  of 
black,  white,  and  yellow  men  are  as 
different  as  their  bodies,  and  that  a 
mongrel  race  is  invariably  inferior  to  a 
pure  race,  cannot  be  discussed.  He 
cites  a  multiplicity  of  cases  to  prove  the 
latter  thesis:  he  is  so  Impartial  as  to 
assert  that  the  Grerman-American  hy- 
brid is  inferior  to  the  German;  he  rates 
the  Chinese  as  superior  to  the  whites  in 
many  respects;  he  says  that  the  yellow 
peril  comes  from  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal superiority  of  "the  yellows,"  and 
he  has  no  good  word  for  the  "peace 
maniacs"  or  for  the  "Hague  farce." 
In  short,  Mr.  Schultz  believes  certain 
things  so  thoroughly  and  earnestly  that 
he  can   no   more  present  them   with 
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agreeable  placidity  than  Garrison  and 
Phillips  could  speak  of  wrong  doing  as 
if  it  were  righteousness.  L.  C.  Page 
&  Co. 

Dr.  Arthur  L.  Frothingham's  **The 
Monuments  of  Christian  Rome,"  the 
latest  volume  of  the  '^Handbooks  of 
Archaeology  and  Antiquities,"  is  one  of 
the  results  of  the  study  of  nearly  thirty 
years,  of  which  those  between  1879 
and  1896  were  passed  in  Rome  to  which 
the  author  has  made  many  visits,  since 
he  became  Professor  of  Archieology 
and  Ancient  History  at  Princeton.  Its 
aim  is  to  reflect  the  artistic  life  of 
Rome  as  a  Christian  city  from  the 
time  of  Constantine  until  the  seat  of 
the  Papacy  was  removed  to  Avignon, 
and  in  order  to  do  this  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  introduce  a  larger  historical 
element  than  would  be  fitting  in  a 
merely  descriptive  work,  and  the  his- 
torical sketch  occupies  125  pages,  or 
about  a  third  of  the  book.  The  second 
part  is  occupied  by  the  classification 
of  the  Monuments  and  the  indexes,  and 
in  this  part  one  finds  many  traces  of 
the  author's  work  while  associate  di- 
rector of  the  American  School  at  Rome. 
The  papers  on  painting,  on  Roman  ar- 
tists and  on  the  artistic  influence  of 
Rome  include  some  of  the  latest  dis- 
coveries and  theories.  The  chapter  on 
Rome  before  and  after  the  Guiscard  flre 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  but  all 
are  to  be  attentively  read.  The  three 
hundred  illustrations  have  been  chosen 
with  a  view  to  representing  all  the  arts. 
This  book  is  to  be  followed  by  a  history 
on  a  large  scale  of  mediaeval  art  In 
Rome  and  in  the  small  towns  and  mon- 
asteries in  the  Roman  province.  The 
Macmillan  Co. 

Librarians    record    an    encouraging 
movement  among  readers  toward  the 


serious,  toward  biography,  history,  pol- 
itics and  ethics,  and  away  from  fiction, 
and    if    the   cause    lie   partly    in    the 
present  gravity  of  economical  and  po- 
litical conditions,  and  in  the  reaction 
from  theological  indifference,   another 
potent  reason  for  the  tendency  is  the 
vast  improvement  in  the  style  of  the 
serious  writer      The  novelists,  led  by 
one  whose  early  style  was  dictated  by 
fastidiousness,   disregard   fine  distinc- 
tions in  verbal  usage;  the  minor  es- 
sayists    calling     themselves     "light" 
fancy   that  to   write  "not"   with   two 
letters  and  an  apostrophe  will  redace 
the  specific  gravity  of  stupidity,  and 
use  no  other  measures  to  effect   the 
change,     but    the     serious    American 
writers  study  to  be  attractive,  and  in 
reading  them  their  charm  is  the  first 
quality    to    Impress    itself    upon    the 
mind.      Here  is  Mr.  James  Schouler*» 
"Ideals  of  the  Republic"  in  which  a 
large   number  of   the   grave   subjects 
now  occupying  the  attention  of  Ameri- 
can statesmen  are  treated  as  the  off- 
spring  of   the   great    historical    docu- 
ments of  the  eighteenth  century  and  of 
the    experience   whence    they    sprang. 
The  author's  touch  is  so  light  and  as- 
sured that  his  work  is  intelligible  to  a 
schoolboy,  and  yet  does  not  fall  short 
of  the  highest  standards.      It  is  true 
that  it  was  originally  prepared  as  uni- 
versity   lectures    and    was    therefore 
written  with   steady  prevision  of  the 
misunderstanding    possible    to    youth 
and  inexperience,  but  this  alone  does 
not  account  for  the  excellent  literary 
form  in  which  the  most  careless  reader 
must  rejoice.    There  is  scarcely  a  po- 
litical   idea    at    present    manifest    in 
American  life  on  which  the  work  has 
not  something  of  value  to  offer  both 
to  the  citizen  and  to  the  theorist    Lit- 
tle, Brown  Sl  Co. 
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NIL  NISI  DIVINUM  STABILE  EST. 

Again  I  trod  the  purple  heath. 
Again  beheld  the  golden  grain, 
And  eastward  saw  the  summer  main 

That  crowns  the  hollows  far  beneath. 

Far  other  was  that  cold  gray  tide 
\yhen  we  two  climbed  o*er  cliff  and 

dale; 
No    glory    shone    through    Natui*e*s 
veil, 
Yet  all  was  sun  with  thee  as  guide. 

We  dreamed  not  that  thy  force  would 
end, 
Thy    prophet's   voice    and    fire    and 

might. 
With  Thought  and  I^ove  thy  source 
and  light 
VCe  called  thee  comrade,   hailed   thee 
friend. 

Again  by  thy  loved  sea  I  trod 
And    marked    the    heather's    purple 

glow; 
Still  thou  wast  with  me,  for  I  know 
Undying  are  the  sons  of  God. 

A.  R. 

The    Nation. 


REISEBILDEIt. 

I  heai*d  the  swallows  twittering  in  the 

dawn, 
Their  sweet- voiced  travel-talk  beneath 

the  eaves; 
September    dew    lay    deep    uiK>n    the 

lawn, 
Strewn  with  gold  pa  tines  of  new-fallen 

leaves. 

I  saw  the  valley  shining  through  the 
mist, 

With  deep  woods  billowing  to  the  dis- 
tant weald; 

The  far  horizon's  tender  amethyst 

Glimmered  above  the  sea's  dim  silver 
field. 

The     bird's     soft     gossip     woke     the 

thought  of  yon 
In  your  enchanted  palace  over  sea. 
And,  as  I  dreamed,  the  longing  rose 

anew 
For  other  lands,  and  days  no  more  to 

be; 


For  the  white  road,  the  olives  on  the 

The  marble  terrace  liigh  above  the  bay. 
The  slender  cypress  torches,  and   the 

still 
(Jold  air  of  evening  folding  in  the  day. 

Ah,  when  you  watch  aloft  on  eager 
wing 

Their  tiny  crossbows  sharp  against  the 
blue. 

Will  you  divine  what  dreams  are  fol- 
lowing? 

Flow   with   the   birds   my    heart   goes 
southward  too? 

Bodamund  Mttn^oti  Watson. 

The  AtheBKiim. 


SNORRO  THE  VIKING. 

"Oh,    who   can   drink   at   the   world's 
brink, 

Or  reach  the  twilight  star? 
It's  a  long  sail  where  the  winds  wail 

And  the  great  waters  are. 

Or  who  can  say  at  the  parting  day 
That  he  will  see  once  more 

His  children's  faces  in  happy  places 
And  his  true  wife  at  the  door?" 

Suorro  the  Viking,  his  thigh  striking. 

Laughed  in   his  big  red  beard. 
"Some  are  bound  by  sight  and  sound. 

And  some  have  wished  and  feared. 

The  days  dream  like  a  droning  stream 

Or  moonlight  in  a  wood. 
And  who  can  sate  his  love  or  hate 

Or  the  tumult  of  his  blood? 

Then  cast  the  die  for  the  open  sky. 
When  the  great  sun  beats  aboard. 

The  foam-fleck  and  the  narrow  deck. 
The  life  of  oar  and  sword. 

IJfe  and  limb  for  the  wind's  hymn 

And  all  the  fears  that  be. 
The  ghost  races  with  ghastly  faces 

And  the  phantoms  of  the  sea. 

Hail  the  morrow."  shouted  Snorro, 
"I  longed  and  have  not  feared." 

And  his  great  laughter  followed  after 
And  rumbled  in  his  beard. 

A.  0.  8.  Tennymm. 

The  8peot.itor. 
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Who  is  the  power  behind  the  throne? 
Whose  bAodlwork  is  this?  These  are 
QuefltloDs  which,  in  one  form  or  np- 
other,  have  beea  asked  again  ^nd  again 
of  lafte,  and  with  keen- anxiety,  in  every 
<'apltal  in  Europe.  For  that  it  was 
the  aged  £ni|)eror  Franz  Josef  who 
planned  tlie  coup  that  set  the  world*s 
nerves  a- jangling  last  October,  no  one 
<nn  believe.  His  Majesty  is  much  too 
rare  worn  and  weiir3'  to  sally  forth  of 
his  own  free  will  in  search  of  adven- 
ture; his  one  wish  is,  ns  everyone 
knows,  for  re»t  and  peace.  If  he  has 
taken  a  step  that  makes  for  strife,  he 
has  assuredly  taken  it  unwittingly,  and 
only  because  someone  or  other  had 
misled  him,  had  persuaded  him  that  It 
would  make  for  peace  all  round.  Such, 
ftt  any  rate,  is  the  firm  belief  of  a  . 
large  section  of  his  own  people,  and 
they  know  him  better  than  any  other 
people  can.  Among  them  the  only 
point  in  dispute  is  who  the  "someone" 
was. 

In   London   it   seems   to   be  almos^t 
taken  for  granted  that  Baron  Aehrcn- 
tlial  was  the  culprit:  never  would  the 
Kmperor-King  have  consented    to   the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
hi  the  present  unsettled  state  of  Eu- 
n)|K\  it   is  argued,   had  he  not  been 
"captured**  by  his  Foreign  Minister.  In 
Rnssia,    however,    where    the    Baron 
lived  for  years,  and  is  therefore  much 
better  known  than  he  is  known  in  Eng- 
land, the  idea  of  his  ever  even  trying 
to  capture   his    sovereign    is    simply 
scoffed  at.    There  he  is  looked  upon  ns 
an  eminently  safe  man,  the  last  man  in 
the  world.  Indeed,  if  left  unprompted, 
to  wax  suddenly  reckless  and  take  to 
weaving  backstair  intrigues.     And  this 
)»  the  view  which,  until  quite  recently, 
was  held    of    him    practically    every- 
where, even  by  those  whose  purpose* 
ir   has   served   sometimes   to   pretend 
that  they  thought  him  dangerous.    His 


api>ointment  as  Foreign  Minister^  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  hailed  on  all 
sides  as  a  good  appointment,  expressly 
because  of  his  trustworthiness.  He 
might  not  have  the  brilliancy  of  his 
predecessor,  Count  Goluchowski,  it  was 
admitted;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  had 
more  prudence  and  was  therefore 
safer,  it  was  maintained.  And,  as 
evidence  that  this  was  the  case,  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  in  bis  young  days  the  confidential 
secretary  of  Count  Kalnoky,  who  was 
no  mean  judge  of  character,  and  that 
tlie  Count  had  made  him  his  literary 
executor.  Thus,  if  Baron  Aehrenthal 
played  the  chief  rOle  in  the  annexation 
drama,  he  not  only  gave  the  lie  to  his 
])ast  life  by  playing  it,  but  he  showed 
how  very  little  even  those  who  knew 
him  best  really  know  him. 

In  Budapest,  however,  they  who  be- 
lieve   that    it    actually    was    he    who 
played  the  chief  rOle  in  this  drama  are 
few  and  far  between,  while  even  in 
Vienna  their  name  is  not  Legion.      In 
the  one  city  as  in  the  other,  a  strong 
suspicion    prevails    that    the    rdle    he 
really  played  ^as  that  of  the  clever, 
well^rained  official,  who  does  what  he 
is  told  to  do  very  ably,  and  makes  in- 
spired sjieeches  with  consummate  skill. 
This    suspicion,    indeed,    amounts    to 
something  very  like  conviction  among 
men  of  the  class  who  are,  i)erhap6,  the 
best  able  to  judge,  i.  e.,  they  who,  be^- 
cause  they   have   no  taste  for   party 
strife,     stand     aloof     from     politics, 
watching  the  while  with  keen  and  crit- 
ical eyes  the  way  public  affairs  are 
managed.    There  are  many  such  men 
in  Austria,  some  few,  too,  in  Hungary; 
and   among  them   it  is  argued,   with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  the  prime 
mover  in  this  business,  the  power  be- 
hind the  throne  that  set  the  thing  in 
motion,  must  have  been  someone  who 
either  wields  great  personal  influence 
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over  the  Emperor-Klng,  or  who,  owing 
to  his  position,  can  speak  to  him  with 
a  certain  authority.  Otherwise  never 
would  he  have  been  able  to  induce  his 
Majesty  to  listen  to  his  project,  much 
less  to  adopt  it,  and  allow  it  to  be  car- 
ried out.  And  neither  the  one  nor  yet 
the  other  of  these  conditions  is  fulfilled 
either  by  Baron  Aehrenthal  or  any  of 
his  colleagues.  The  Austro-Hungarian 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  War,  and 
Finance  are  all  able  men,  and  so  are 
the  ex-Au&trian  and  the  present  Hun- 
garian Premiers;  but  not  one  among 
them — not  a  statesman  in  the  whole 
empire,  indeed— wields  any  influence 
whatever  over  their  Emperor;  not  one 
among  them  can  claim  to  speak  to  him 
with  even  a  sbadow  of  authority.  It 
is  not  among  them,  therefore,  that  the 
"someone**  who  is  responsible  for  the 
present  turmoil  in  E)urope  must  be 
sought.  So  at  least  certain  of  these 
non-party  politicians  maintain;  and 
they,  having  no  axe  of  their  own  to 
grind,  can  see,  perhaps,  more  clearly 
than  those  wbo  have. 

According  to  them,  although  there 
are  several  persons— the  Archduchess 
Valerie  and  her  husband  among  others 
—who  in  matters  of  no  importance  can 
persuade  the  aged  Bmperor  to  do  al- 
most anything,  there  are  at  the  present 
time  only  two  who,  in  State  affairs,  can 
bring  influence  to  bear  on  him  directly. 
And  both  these  persons  are,  as  it  hap- 
pens, in  a  position — practically  they  are 
the  only  persons  in  such  a  position- 
that  enables  them  to  speak  to  him,  not, 
of  course,  with  authority,  but  with 
something  as  near  akin  to  authority  as 
is  permissible  in  the  ca'se  of  a  great 
ruling  soverign.  For  the  one  is  the 
German  Emperor,  Austro-Hungary's 
all-powerful  ally,  and  the  other,  the 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  Austro- 
Hungary*8  future  Emperor-King.  The 
"someone"  must  therefore  have  been 
either  the  Emperor  William  or  the 
Archiduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  they  main- 


tain. And  although  there  are  some 
few  among  them  who  hold  that  it  was 
the  Emperor,  for  everyone  who  do^ 
there  are  a  scoi-^  at  least  who  hold 
that  it  was  the  Archduke. 

The  Emperor  William  is  both  too 
clever  and  too  egoistic,  they  declare, 
•to  have  suggested,  even  in  a  whisper, 
that  Austro-Hungary,  his  one  and  only 
sure  ally,  should  embark  on  a  Yentnre 
which  must  necessarily  tie  her  hands 
for  years  to  come,  and  thus  prevent 
her  from  rendering  him  any  service. 
Besides  he  gains  nothing  by  the  an- 
nexation, nay  it  may  even  cost  him 
dear  in  the  end,  proof  positive,  surely, 
that  it  is  none  of  his  handiwork.  It 
is  the  handiwork  of  Franz  Ferdinand, 
they  declare  stoutly.  Whether  it 
makes  for  weal  or  for  woe,  the  respon- 
sibility for  it  rests  primarily  on  the 
Archduke.  It  was  he  who  induced  the 
Bmperor  Franz  Josef  to  consent  to  it; 
it  was  he  who  induced  Baron  Aehren- 
thal and  his  colleagues  to  take  the 
measures  necessary  for  bringing  it 
about  This  they  say  openly,  and 
many  of  their  fellow-countrymen  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  them,  a  fact  that 
accounts  perhaps  for  the  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  announce- 
ment of  the  annexation  was  received  in 
Austria,  as  well  as  in  Hungary.  For 
the  majority  of  educated  Austrians  are 
prone  to  look  askance  on  whatever  the 
Archduke  does  or  leaves  undone:  they 
wax  nervous,  indeed,  whenever  he 
does  anything;  and  that  he  has  done 
something  in  this  business  they  have 
proof.  In  Berlin  it  was  stated  openly, 
in  a  semi-ofllcial  Note,  at  the  time  of 
the  annexation,  that  his  Imperial  Hifi:b- 
uess  had  taken  an  active  part  in  bring- 
ing it  about;  while  in  Vienna  it  was  ad- 
mitted officially  that  he  had  interested 
himself  in  it  quite  specially. 

In  Judging  of  this  matter  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  for  some  time  past, 
the  Archduke  has  taken  his  place  by 
the  side  of  the  Emperor-King  at  State 
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Coancils.  whenever  Near  East  affairs 
were  under  dlscoBSion;  and  that  In  the 
days  immediately  preceding  the  annex- 
ation, he  was  closeted  with  his  Ma- 
jesty, again  and  again,  for  the  hour  to- 
lather.  It  must  be  remembered  too. 
that  the  Bmperor  Franz  Josef  is  an  old 
man  now,  one  whose  strength  is  fall- 
ing him  fast;  and  that  his  nephew  and 
heir  is  In  yery  close  relations  with  the 
Anstro-Hongarlan  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Baron  Beck,  who  until  the 
other  day  was  the  Austrian  Premii*!*. 
Already  three  years  ago  a  well-known 
Hungarian  assured  me  that  Barou 
Beck  was  the  Archduke's  devoted  serv- 
ant and  that  he  might  always  be  re- 
lied upon  to  do  his  master's  behests 
faithfully. 

Whether  the  Archduke  was,  or  was 
not,  the  prime  mover  in  this  business 
may  be  a  moot  point;  still,  if  he  was, 
things  that  would  otherwise  be  difficult 
to  understand  would  be  easily  ex- 
plained. For  instance,  the  scant  heed 
paid  to  Germany's  convenience  in  ar- 
ranging the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Hersegovlna  would  then  be  fully  ac- 
counted for;  so  would  the  fact  that,  al- 
thou^  the  Magyars  have  often  clam- 
ored for  It,  now  that  they  have  it  they 
regard  it  with  suspicion;  for  the  fact, 
too,  that  whereas  in  Prague  all  the 
world  extols  It,  in  Vienna  it  is  only  in 
Federalist  and  Ultramontane  circles 
that  It  meets  with  whole-hearted  ap- 
proval. 

Tliat  the  Archduke  is  no  blind  ad- 
mirer of  Germany  and  her  ways  all  the 
world  knows.  He  is  far  too  devout  a 
Catholic  to  have  much  sympathy  with 
a  Protestant  State,  far  too  fervent  a 
patriot  to  liave  any  sympathy  at  all 
with  a  State  that  allows  even  its  own 
allies  to  feel  its  mailed  fist  upon  occa- 
8k>ns.  He  is,  no  doubt,  just  as  firmly 
convinced  as  bis  uncle  is  that  for  Aus- 
tro-Hungary  the  Triple  Alliance  is  a 
necessity;  still,  he  hardly  takes  the 
trouble  to  conceal    the   fact   that   the 


necessity  is  a  painful  one.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  he  bitterly  resented 
tlie  sending  of  the  ''brilliant  second'* 
telegram:  and  that  he  is  determined  no 
chance  shall  ever  again  be  given,  if  it 
lie  in  his  power  to  prevent  it,  of  send- 
ing another  of  the  same  kind.  He 
took  good  care  when  Ckrant  Goluchow- 
skl  fell  that  it  was  a  friend  of  his  own, 
one  on  whom  he  could  securely  count 
to  adopt  his  views  and  pursue  his  pol- 
icy, who  was  installed  in  the  Ball  Platz 
Pain  is.  And  thereupon  the  Palais  at 
once  begraii  to  change  its  tone  toward 
the  sister  Palais  in  Berlin,  to  become 
more  elaborately  courteous  even  than 
before,  but  more  reticent  the  while,  less 
subservient;  a  fact  which,  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Austrian  Pan- 
Teutons,  they  were  quick  to  ascribe  to 
the  influence  of  the  Archduke.  Before 
Baron  Aehrenthal  had  been  in  office 
many  months,  'they  seized  a  quite  friv- 
olous pretext  for  making  a  virulent  at- 
tack on  his  Imperial  Highness  in  the 
Reichsrath.  They  showed  strong  per- 
sonal animosity  against  him;  and  at  the  . 
root  of  it  was  undoubtedly  their  con- 
viction that  in  no  undertaking  in  which 
he  had  'the  dominant  voice  would  the 
convenience  of  Germany  ever  be  con- 
sulted, or  would  her  advice  ever  be 
asked. 

Then  the  Archduke  is  a  strong  Fed- 
eialist  When  coming  to  England  to 
represent  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef  at 
the  Ck)ronation  of  Eling  Edward,  he 
raised  a  storm  of  indignant  wrath  by 
announcing  his  determination  to  bring 
with  him  representatives  of  Bohemia 
and  Poland,  as  well  as  of  Austria  and 
Hungary.  This  in  itself  accounts,  of 
course,  for  the  high  esteeem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  all  'true  Federalists,  and 
also  for  the  profound  mistrust  with 
which  he,  as  all  that  he  does,  is  re- 
garded by  Magyars.  For  to  'the  Mag- 
yars the  mere  mention  of  Federation  is 
as  the  shaking  of  a  red  rag  before  the 
e.ves  of  a  bull.    The  thought  of  Slavs, 
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Czechs,  Poles,  and  perhaps  even  Croats, 
taking  their  place  side  by  side  with 
them  on  equal  terms,  as  sister  nations, 
drives  them  qnite  wild.  And  that  this 
is  the  state  of  things  the  Archduke  is 
bent  on  bringing  about,  thej-  have 
never  a  doubt;  for,  not  only  Is  he  a 
Federalist  by  conviction,  but  he  Is,  as 
they  profess  to  have  proof,  strongly 
pro-Slav  and  anti-Magyar  in  i)ersonal 
sympathy.  The  moment,  therefore, 
that  It  was  even  suspected  that  the  an- 
nexation was  his  handiwork,  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  they  would— 
just  as  they  have  done— cavil  at  it, 
I)ronounce  it  inopportune,  and  regard 
it  as  boding  them  no  good;  a  foregone 
conclusion,  too,  that  the  Fetleralists 
would  hail  it  as  a  master-stroke  of  po- 
litical wisdom.  The  Magyars  would 
rather  a  thousand  times  that  BoRuIa 
and  Herzegbvina  should  have  remained 
Turkish  provinces  for  ever,  than  that 
they  should  be  annexed  to  any  part  of 
the  Empire  but  Hungary.  And  the 
Archduke  will  never  consent  to  their 
being  annexed  to  Hungary,  they  are 
sure.  The  Federalists  are  sure  of  It, 
too,  and  rejoice  that  it  is  so;  for  tliey 
wish  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Croatia  and 
Dalmatia  to  be  united,  and  formed  into 
an  autonomous  dominion.  This  Is  the 
Clerical  solution  of  the  Near  East  prob- 
lem, as  most  of  the  Federalists  are 
Clericals. 

Significantly  enough,  among:  the  very 
men  who  are  most  firmly  convinced 
that  the  Archduke  took  the  lending 
part  in  effecting  the  annexation,  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  his  taking  it.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  argued  that  he  in- 
sisted on  the  provinces  being  appropri- 
ated, because  he  himself  approved  of 
the  appropriation,  holding  that  it  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Empire;  oil  the 
other  hand,  that  he  did  so  because  he 
wished  to  gratify  the  Clerical  party, 
VI  hose  support  for  himself,  personally, 
he  is  determined  at  any  cost  to  retain. 


He  gained  it,  both  for  himself  and  his 
morganatic  wife.  Princess  Hoheuberg. 
seven  years  ago  by  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  CatiioUc  School  Union, 
their  chief  political  association. 

The  Clericals  have  long  had  their 
hearts  set  on  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina;  for,  as  these  two 
provinces  form  almost  the  only  region 
where,  in  this  our  day,  the  Jesuits  have 
quite  a  free  hand,  they  look  on  them  as 
their  own  peculiar  property,  a  sort  of 
happy  hunting  ground  specially  pre- 
served for  them.  They  have  never  a 
doubt  but  that  they  are  destined  to  do 
a  great  work  there  for  the  honor  and 
glory  of  their  Church,  and  to  find  com- 
pensation there  for  losses  sustained 
elsewhere.  They  have  already  done  a 
great  work  there,  indeed,  they  boast; 
and  as  proof  they  point  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  now  nearly  400,000  Catholics 
in  the  two  provinces. 

Since  that  turbulent  priest,  but  most 
genial  and  charming  of  men.  Arch- 
bishop Stadler,  has  had  his  home  in 
Serajevo,  Catholicism  has  certainly 
spread  by  leaps  and  bounds  both  in 
Bosnia  and  in  Herzegovina.  For  he 
combines  the  zeal  of  a  Loyola  with  the 
sympathy  of  a  St.  Francis  and  the 
boundless  charity  of  a  Little  Sister  of 
the  Poor;  and  he  throws  himself  into 
his  work  as  a  proiKigandist  with  a  vigor 
and  enthusiasm  that  sweeps  everything 
before  it  Nor  does  he  stand  alone. 
Not  only  in  Serajevo,  but  in  every  dis- 
trict throughout  the  provinces  -there  are 
priests  striving,  sometimes  singly, 
sometimes  in  twos  and  threes,  "to 
spread  the  light,"  as  they  say.  They 
are  able  men  for  the  most  part,  con- 
summate diplomatists,  indeed,  some  of 
them,  keen-sighted,  wary,  and  with  all 
that  instinctive  knowledge  of  human 
nature  which  seems  to  be  the  special 
heritage  of  Loyola's  followers  all  the 
world  over.  Ever  since  the  occupation 
was  proclaimed,  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  now,  these  priests  have  been  going 
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aboQt  among  tbe  natlTes,  teaching 
tli«in,  bringing  perauasion,  cajolery, 
nay,  perhaps  even  threats,  to  bear  on 
tbem;  for  la  Hn  ne  iustifle-t'eUe  pas  Us 
mo^emBf  If  they  lay  cunningly  devised 
ambushes  sometimes,  and  have  re- 
(*ourse  to  stratagems  which  to  mere 
worldlings  seem  unscrupulous,  as  well 
as  ruthless,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  war  to  the  death  between 
their  Church  and  the  Orthodox  and  the 
Mahommedan  Churches;  and  that  they 
look  on  themselves  as  soldiers  flghtlng 
for  the  holiest  of  all  causes,  against 
foes  whom  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to 
smite  hip  and  thigh.  And  they  cer- 
tainly have  smitten  them  again  and 
again.  Three  years  ago,  when  I  was 
among  them,  they  held  the  converted 
in  the  hollow  of  their  hand,  and  could 
worry  and  harry  the  unconverted  at 
will.  For  the  whole  higher  adminis- 
tration was  under  their  control;  as,  by 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  in  Vienna, 
they  could  procure  the  removal  of  any 
official  who  ventured  to  run  counter  to 
their  wishes.  Already  then  the  Cath- 
olic Church  was  all-|>owerful  there. 
more  powerful,  as  it  seemed,  than  the 
State.  Already  then  it  was  clear  that, 
let  the  State  say  or  do  what  it  would, 
tbe  Church  would  not  allow  the  Sul- 
tan's flag  to  flaunt  the  air  much 
longer.  They  had  laid  their  plans  in- 
deed for  hauling  it  down,  and  had  even 
fl\ed  the  day.  Had  the  Emperor  Franz 
Joaef  kept  his  word  and  imid  a  visit  to 
Herzegovina  In  the  autumn  of  1906,  he 
would  have  found  a  demonstration 
awaiting  him  organized  for  the  express 
purpose  of  forcing  his  hand,  and  leav- 
ing him  with  no  alternative,  as  it  was 
hoped,  but  to  proclaim  forthwith  the 
annexation  of  the  two  provinces. 

There  is  in  Vienna  a  little  clique  of 
men  and  women  who  place  the  inter- 
ests of  their  Church  before  thovse  of 
tlieir  country,  and  draw  their  inspira- 
tion from  the  Vatican,  not  the  Hof- 
Imrg.     Among  them  there  was  wailing 


and  wringing  of  hands  when  it  was 
announced,  one  September  morning, 
that  their  Emperor  had  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  he  had  a  cold — a  diplo- 
matic cold,  it  was  whispered^and 
therefore  would  not  go  to  Trebinje. 
Had  they  but  known  it,  this  was,  from 
their  point  of  view,  all  for  the  best;  for 
the  Archduke  went  in  his  uncle's 
stead,  and  in  his  stead  was  "captured.*' 

The  Archduke  is,  as  his  Diary  while 
on  his  journey  round  the  world  proves, 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  certain  influ- 
ences. The  wonderful  beauty  of  this 
land  under  Austro-Hungary's  care 
nmst  have  stirred  his  imagination;  the 
very  helplessness  of  its  people,  their 
nnworldliness  and  ignorance,  must 
have  appealed  to  him  forcibly.  For  he 
is  strongly  imbued  with  the  old  feudal 
feeling  that,  while  the  lowly  must  serve 
the  exalted,  the  exalted  must  take 
thought  for  the  lowly  and  protect 
them.  Never  was  there  a  man  more 
pitiful  where  the  poor  and  suffering 
are  concerned;  never  a  man  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  duty  he  owes  to 
those  dependent  on  him.  Nothing  he 
saw  while  in  America  made  so  painful 
an  impression  on  him,  ihe  tells  us  in  his 
Diary,  as  the  callous  indifference  with 
which  certain  great  capitalists  treat 
their  work-people  as  machines. 

Crowds  came  out  to  meet  him  at 
Trebinje,  raising  loud  '*Zhivios"  in  his 
honor,  appealing  to  him  for  help,  as  it 
seemed,  and  placing  themselves  under 
his  protection.  And  he,  not  knowing 
that  they  came  be<*ause  they  were  paid 
to  come,  and  cried  **Zhivio"  to  order, 
was  touched  to  the  quick.  He  was  told 
no  doubt  that  all  these  people  hated 
and  feared  Turkey,  and  were  devoted 
heart  and  soul  to  Austria;  was  told 
also  that  thej'  were  longing  to  become 
Catholics,  but  dare  not,  because  the 
Mahommedan  Sultan  was  their  suzer- 
ain. The  result  was,  of  course,  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  When  he  returned 
to  Vienna   there  was  keen  delight   in 
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the  Ultramontane  inner  circle;  for  it 
was  easy  to  fiee  that  his  head  was  all 
aglow  with  the  thought  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  transformed  into  a  sort  of 
mediaeval  Arcadia,  organized  on  Chris- 
tian Socialist  lines,  and  with  priests  not 
only  as  teachers  and  caretakers,  bnt  as 
rulers.  Perhaps,  even  then,  he  uaw  in 
his  dreams  Austro-Hungary's  flag  fly- 
ing over  every  State  in  the  Balkans, 
and  the  Catholic  Church  reigning  there 
in  triumph.  Dr.  Stadler's  ofllcial  title 
is  ''D41^gu4  apostolique  pour  les  pays 
slaves  dans  la  P6ninsule  des  Bal- 
lians." 

For  some  four  years  before  he 'went 
to  Herzegovina,  the  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand  had,  so  far  as  is  known, 
stood  completely  aloof  from  public  af- 
fairs, not  only  because  that  is  the  atti- 
tude prescribed  for  all  Archdukes  by 
Austrian  etiquette,  but  also  because,  on 
the  rare  occasion  when  he  had  tried 
to  do  otherwise,  his  future  subjects  had 
shown  resentment.  Already  when  he 
started,  however,  he  had  managed  to 
install  Baron  Beck  as  Austrian  Pre- 
mier: and  within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
return  he  installed  Baron  Aehrenthal 
as  Foreign  Minister,  thus  securing  for 
himself  the  chance,  should  he  ever  care 
to  use  it,  of  making  his  influence  felt 
both  in  home  and  fotrelgn  affairs.  And 
that  he  did  care  to  use  it,  and  did  ac- 
tually use  it  speedily,  there  is  evidence, 
if  not  proof,  in  the  fact  that  Barou 
Beck  set  to  work  at  once  to  frame  a 
tniversal  Suffrage  BUI,  and  that  Baron 
Aehrenthal  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Near  Bast,  and  became  quite  lavish 
with  his  smiles  toward  France,  while 
holding  a  little  aloof  from  Grermany. 
The  Archduke  is  a  devoted  admirer  of 
France,  and  is  in  close  sympathy,  as  he 
tells  us  in  his  Diary,  wkh  the  French 
as  a  nation. 

So  far  as  the  world  knew,  however, 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  public  af- 
fairs at  that  time.  No  political  im- 
I>ortance  was  attached  therefore  to  the 


lively  interest  he  soon  began  to  mani- 
fest in  Near  Blast  atfairs.     Probably  no 
one  outside  the  little  Belvedere  circle, 
indeed,  was  aware  that  he  was  study- 
ing eagerly  everything  that  concerned 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  lending 
an    attentive    ear    to    all    who    bad 
schemes  to  unfold  for  their  develop- 
ment.     Up  to  the  day  the  Novi  Bazar 
railway    project   was   sprung  on    the 
world,  the   cbances  are    it  never    oc- 
curred even  to  the  most  mistrustful  of 
Pan-Teutons  to   suspect   him   of   any- 
thing but  a  purely  platonic  attachment 
for  the  region  confided  to  Anstro-Hnn- 
gary's  care.    When  the  railway  project 
was  followed  by  the  annexation   pro- 
ject, it  was  otherwise,  of  course.  Then 
many  who  are  neither  mistrustful  nor 
yet  Pan-Teuton  began  to  shake  their 
heads,  and  to  talk  as  they  talked   in 
the  days  when  the  Archduke  was  bent 
on  bringing  with  him  to  London  four 
national    representatives,    instead     of 
two.      And  they  talked  faster,  if  not 
louder,    than    ever,    when    it    became 
known  that  his  Imperial  Highness  was 
planning  a  State  visit  to  the  annexed 
provinces;  and  that  his  friend.  Count 
Johann  Zlchy,  was  counting  on  being 
appointed  their  first  Statthalter.  Count 
Zichy  is  a  pronounced  Christian  Social-  . 
ist,  and  he  was  at  one  time  the  leader 
of  the  People's  Party  in  the  Hungarian 
Parliament    The  Archduke's  first  bat- 
tle royal  with  the  Magyars  was  due  to 
his  having  invited  the  Count  to  go  with 
him  to  St.   Petersburg  as  the  ofllcial 
representative  of  Hungary. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  subtle 
change  that  has  come  over  public  opin- 
ion with  regard  to  the  Archduke  of 
late,  both  at  home  and,  as  the  German 
Emperor's  visit  to  ESckartsau  proves, 
abroad.  Personally,  he  is  not  one  whit 
more  popular  now  than  he  was  a  year 
ago,  not  one  whit  more  loved  or 
trusted,  excepting  among  the  Clericals 
and  Federalists.  Still  he  is  certainly 
held  in  a  very  different  estimation  now 
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from  that  iu  which  he  was  held  then. 
No  sectioo  of  his  future  subjects  ar^nie 
now,  as  they  used  to  do,  even  a  few 
months  ago,  that  he  is  politically  une 
quamHt^  n^Hgeable,  because  a  mere  stu- 
pid Archdolce.  Even  the  feather- 
brained among  them  realize  clearly 
now  that  he  is  a  factor  in  their  nn- 
Uonal  life  with  which  they  will  hence- 
forth have  to  reclcun.  They  can  no 
longer  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  let 
them  try  as  they  will,  that  whatever 
eise  he  may  be  he  is  no  faineant.  The  old 
fiction  that  he  had  no  thought  In  his 
head  beyond  his  garden  is  dead  now, 
»9  deed  as  Queen  Anne.  It  died 
within  a  few  days  of  the  annexation, 
and  the  wonder  Is  that  It  lived  so  long 
MS  it  did.  At  length  the  world,  the 
Austro-Hungarlan  world,  at  any  rate, 
ha9  begun  to  understand  that  the  men 
were  speaking  with  knowledge  who,  al- 
ready years  ago,  pronounced  him 
sCnMig- willed  as  well  as  daring;  and 
prophesied  that,  with  a  clever,  nimble- 
wKted  wife  by  his  side,  he  would  make 
his  marie  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  re- 
sult is  there  is  much  dreaming  of  wild 
dreams  on  the  one  hand,  and  much 
wailing  and  lamenting  on  the  other. 
Many  people  are  honestly  convinced 
that  glorious  days  are  in  store  for 
Austro-Hungary,  when  Franz  Ferdi- 
nand is  fimpwor-Klng;  and  still  more 
are  equally  convinced  that  woe  and 
desolation  will  then  be  her  lot.  And 
Franz  Ferdinand  will  in  all  human 
probability  soon  be  Emperor-King  now. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  he 
will,  as  sovereign,  be  called  upon  to 
make  his  influence  felt  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  State,  before  many  years 
have  passed,  even  supposing  that,  iu 
spite  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
be  is  not,  as  Heir  Apparent,  making  it 
felt  already.  This  is  why  special  inter- 
est is  attached  to  a  little  pamphlet 
which  was  published  early  last  spring, 
under  the  title,  Erzherzog  Franz  Ferdi- 
nand coi»  Oesterreich—Este:  teas  ftat  -nian 


von  seiner  zukunftigen  Regierungstiituj' 
keit  zu  encartenf 

Who  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  is. 
it  would  be  rash  to  say;  for  the  name 
he  gives  himself.  Baron  von  Fulken- 
egs,  appears  iu  no  Red  Book  either  in 
Austria,  or  In  Germany.  Judging  by 
the  tone  in  which  he  writes,  however, 
he  is  an  Austrian  of  the  ultra-clerical 
clan;  and  the  care  wHh  which  lie 
avoids  the  mention  of  Priueess  Hohen- 
berg*s  name,  might  almost  make  «»ne 
think  that  he  is  a  frequenter  of  the 
Palais  Belvedere.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
his  leaflet  contains  no  Palais  revela- 
tions: there  is  not  a  hint  in  it.  Indeed, 
that  he  who  wrote  It  has  ever  even 
seen  the  Archduke,  whose  political  pro- 
gramme he  professes  to  unfold.  lie 
goes  ouft  of  his  way,  indeed,  to  emi>ha- 
size  the  fact  that  he  is  a  rank  outsider, 
one  who  studies  passing  events,  but 
from  before  the  stage,  not  behind. 
This  position  has  its  advau^tages.  of 
course;  as  It  enables  him  to  make 
statements  which,  if  made  by  anyone 
who  was  known  to  be  a  friend  of  the 
Archduke,  might  raise  a  storm.  Mert* 
outsider  though  he  be,  however,  he 
seems  in  close  sympathy  with  the 
Archduke's  fr]pnds,  with  that  little 
clique  of  them  who  address  Princess 
Hohenberg  as  Royal  and  Imperial 
Highness.  At  any  rate  he  evidently 
thinks  as  they  think,  cherishes  the 
same  hopes  as  they  cherish,  and  in- 
dulges in  the  same  dreams  as  they  do. 
He  writes,  In  fact.  In  precisely  the 
strain  in  which  they  would  write,  were 
they  allowed  to  write  at  all;  and  in 
which  they  do  actually  talk,  when 
quite  sure  that  neither  Die  Neue  Freie 
Presse,  nor  yet  Die  Arbeitcr  Zeitung  are 
listening.  Thus  a  certain  weight  Is  at- 
tached to  his  views,  even  though  he 
himself  be  a  person  of  no  Importance 
whatever. 

Before  dealing  at  all  with  the  Arch- 
duke's political  programme.  Baron 
Falkenegg  makes  a  determined  effort 
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to  aecore  popularity  for  the  Archduke 
himaelt  by-  trying  to  show  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  the  mistrust  with 
which  he  is  admittedly  regarded  by 
many  of  his  future  subjects,  owing  to 
his  pronounced  Clericalism.  That  his 
Imperial  Highness  is  a  Clerical  of  Cler- 
icals, a  warm  friend  of  the  Jesuits, 
too,  the  Baron  does  not  deny.  The 
task  he  set  ihlniself  is  to  prove  that  It 
is  well  for  Austro-Hungary  that  it  is 
tlms.  He  extols  his  so-called  blazing 
indiscretion,  in  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  School  Union,  as  an  act  of 
consummate  statesmanship,  one  bound 
to  have  far-reaching  consequences. 
According  to  him,  the  Archduke,  by 
throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  Clericals, 
has  secured  for  himself  and  his  country 
all  the  immense  political  influence  the 
Catholic  Church  wields.  As  EmiM»ror- 
King  he  will,  therefore,  always  have 
the  priests  on  his  side,  he  will  always 
be  able  to  count  on  the  support  of  the 
Vatican  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  his 
Empire,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  its 
interests  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Thus  he  will  be  able  to  do  a  great  work 
for  his  people;  for  **Man  weiss  von 
ihm,  dass  er  der  Mann  ist,  die  Macht 
der  Katholischen  Kirche,  der  Kutho- 
lischen  Religion  vielmehr  .  .  .  zur 
Wa-hrung  (>8terreichischer  Polltik  zu 
beuutzen.  .  .  .  Alle  die  Je  Gelegen- 
heit  hatten,  dem  Erzherzog  Franz 
Ferdinand  ntlher  zu  treten,  ruhmen 
seine  Geistesgaben  und  seinen  scharfen 
Blick  far  politische  Dinge."* 

A  hint  is  given  as  to  where  he  will 
turn  the  influence  of  the  Church  to  ac- 
count for  the  furtherance  of  the  inter- 
ests of  his  Empire.  Austria  is  des- 
tined to  serve  as  a  link  l^etwcen  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  to  carry  Western  civili- 
zation,   together   with    the   true    faith. 


^  *'  He  is  known  to  be  the  man  to  ose  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  rather  of 
the  Catholic  Religion,  for  the  promotion  of 
Aostrta'B  political  aims.  .  .  .  All  who  have 
ever  had  occasion  to  approach  him,  lavish 
praise  on  his  talents,  and  his  keen  insig^ht  in 
political  affairs." 


otist\^nard,  we  are  intormed:  for  now 
that  Russia  is  become  semi-Asiatic,  she 
has  ceased  to  be  a  civilizing  power. 
And  the  Baron  points  to  the  skill  with 
which  Austria  has  managed  to  attach 
to  her. Empire  the  Mahommedans  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  as  proof  that 
she  luis  a  real  genius  for  '^spreading 
the  light.*' 

Then  well  as  it  is  for  Austria  that 
her  future  Sovereign  is  Cl^lcal,  it  is 
better  still,  it  seems,  that  he  is  in  close 
touch  with  the  Jesuits.  For  it  is 
through  the  Jesuits,  and  them  alone, 
that  he  can  come  into  touch  with  the 
masses.  The  Jesuits  are  the  only  true 
Democrats,  the  Baron  contends,  the 
only  true  social  reformers.  They 
are  doing  in  Austria  precisely  the 
same  work  as  the  Salvation  Army 
is  doing  in  England — working  not 
only  for  the  poor,  but  with  the 
I)oor.  Ignatius  Loyola  was  just 
such  a  man  as  General  Booth  is,  we 
are  told;  and  the  deduction  is  that  the 
more  the  Archduke  sees  of  the  Jesuits. 
the  better  it  will  be  for  his  people  when 
he  is  Emperor.  It  is  thanics  to  them, 
indeed,  in  a  measure  at  any  rate,  that 
he  is  so  keenly  interested  as  he  Is  in 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  so  anx- 
ious to  promote  their  welfare.  The 
solution  of  the  great  social  problem,  on 
Christian  Socialist  lines,  holds  the 
chief  place  in  his  political  programme, 
we  are  assured;  we  are  assured,  too. 
and  quite  gravely,  that  there  are  points 
on  which  the  Archduke  is  in  warm 
sympathy  with  Dr.  Lueger,  Vienna's 
famous  anti-Semite  Burgomaster! 

When  Franz  Ferdinand  ascends  the 
throne  he  will  adopt  as  his  own  the 
Emperor  Franz  Josers  program  me,  only 
as  "neue  Zeiten  erfordern  neue  Aufga- 
ben,  neue  Geslchtspunkte,''  he  will  add 
to  it  the  solution  not  only  of  the  so- 
cial problem,  but  of  other  problems  as 
well.  Baron  Falkenegg  declares.  For 
the  relations  between  the  two  halve?* 
of     the     Kmi)ire     must     be     fortifle<U 
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streni^ened,  and  placed   on   a   sound 

iMsls,   and   more   extended    autonomy 

moat  be  granted  to  the  Slav  provinces. 

In  oiher  words,  under  the  new  rdgime, 

the  national  rights  of  the  Magyars  are 

to  be  cartailed,  while  those  of  the  Slays 

are  to  be  extended.      The  former  will 

hare  their  wings  clipped,  in  fact,  while 

the  latter  will   have  their  cage  door 

thrown  open.    "Das  erfordert  die  Ger- 

eehtlgkeit,  das  Yerst&ndnis  fiir  begrei- 

fliche    National-bestrebungen,    die    in 

Jedem  Staatswesen,  bis  zu  einem  ge- 

wlaeen  Grad  anerkannt  werden."' 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  pamph- 
let iB  the  undisguised  hostility  its  au- 
thor manifests  towards  the  Magyars, 
**dle  Honnen,"  as  he  calls  them  cou- 
temptuonsly.  With  them  pride  of  race 
Is  become  a  sort  of  madness,  he  main- 
tmlna.  They  look  upon  themselves  as  a 
natloii  of  Supermen,  and  on  their  fel- 
low races  as  mere  rabble.  Nowhere 
are  minorities  treated  with  such  rutb- 
lesB  injustice  as  In  Hungary,  nowhere 
wltli  such  insolence.  This  state  of 
tliingB  wUl  not  continue  long,  however, 
we  are  given  to  understand;  as  Franz 
Ferdinand  may  be  relied  upon,  when 
their  ruler,  to  bring  home  to  the  Mag- 
ymiv  thtt  they  themselves  are  only  a 
minority,  even  in  ^eir  own  land,  and 
to  give  them  a  much-needed  lesson  in 
the  art  of  demeaning  themselves  mod- 
estly and  with  propriety. 

If  Baron  Falkenegg  is  a  trustworthy 

The  Fortolfiitlj  BeTlew. 


witness,  Frauz*  Ferdinand's  political 
programme  is  already  arranged  down 
to  the  minutest  detail;  and  the  great 
work  to  which  he,  as  Emperor-King, 
will  set  his  hand,  with  the  help  of  the 
Church,  is  already  clearly  defined.  He 
will  make  it  his  mission  in  life  to  trans- 
form the  Dual  Monarchy  into  a  Fed- 
eral State;  he  will  make  it  his  mission, 
too,  to  better  the  lot  of  the  poor  by 
solving  the  social  problem  on  mediaeval. 
i.e..  Christian  Socialist,  anti-Semite 
lines;  and  to  spread  Catholicism,  to- 
gether, of  course,  with  his  Imperial 
rule,  through  the  whole  of  the  Balkan 
region.  And  by  so  doing  he  will 
bring  Into  the  field  against  him  the 
Magyars  to  a  man;  the  whole  might  of 
la  haute  finance,  too,  which  Is  essen- 
tially modem  in  its  views;  and  the 
whole  might  of  the  Orthodox,  and  the 
Mahommedan  Churches,  to  say  nothing 
of  tlie  might  of  the  Orthodox  and  the 
Mahommedan  sovereigns.  His  nides- 
de-camp  as  Grand  Missioner,  will  be 
priests  no  doubt;  and  the  spirit  in 
which  he  will  work  will  be  that  which 
prompted  him  to  exclaim:  ''Thank 
God,  there  are  again  people  in  Europe 
who  are  angry  with  us." 

Thus,  unless  all  the  omens  are  at 
fault,  when  Franz  Ferdinand  is  Em- 
peror-King, his  subjects  may  perhaps 
win  laurels,  but  they  will  not  sleep 
well  o'  nights. 

Edith  SellerH. 


LONDON.  * 


When  John  Stow  sat  him  down  to 
what  he  called  "the  discovery  of  Lon- 
don," he  approached  his  task  in  a  spirit 
of  loyal  humility.  "It  is  a  duty," 
said  he,  "that  I  willingly  owe  to  my 
native  mother  and  country,"  and  he 
discharged  the  duty  with  all  the  zeal 

*  '* Justice  reqaired  that  this  should  be  done : 
tlM  li^t  naderstandlng  of  nattonal  aspira- 
tioas  which  to  a  certain  point  are  recognised 
IB  all  SUtes." 


and  Intelligence  that  were  his.  "What 
London  hath  been  of  ancient  time,"  he 
claims,  "men  may  here  see,  as  what 
it  is  now  every  man  doth  beholde." 
Alas,  we  behold  it  no  longer,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  reconstruct  London's  van- 
ished beauty  from  Stow's  record.    He 

•  "A  Survey  of  London,*'  by  John  8U*w.  Re^ 
printed  from  the  text  of  ieo8,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  C.  L.  Kingsford.  Oxford : 
at  the  Clarendon  Press. 
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saw  it,  as  we  see  it,  in  a  moment  of 
transition.  Gotliic  austerity  was  yield- 
ing to  the  grace  and  lightness  of  the 
Tudor  style.  Timber  was  replacing 
stone.  Stow  is  quick  to  record  the  tri- 
umph of  the  new  material.  "Downe 
lower  have  ye  Elbow  lane,"  says  he, 
**and  at  the  corner  thereof  was  one 
great  stone  house,  called  Olde  Hall,  it 
is  now  taken  downe  and  diverse  faire 
houses  of  timber  placed  there.'*  Con- 
trary to  the  conservative  habit  of  his 
mind  he  seems  to  have  welcomed  the 
innovation.  In  a  passage  of  rare  en- 
thusiasm he  acclaims  the  stately 
house  of  brick  and  timber  lately 
raised  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  but  his  en- 
thusiasm was  evoked  less  by  the  ele- 
gance of  the  design  than  by  the  paved 
and  levelled  highway,  which  beautified 
the  street  and  served  for  the  great 
commodity  of  passengers.  Stow,  in 
fact,  did  not  presume  to  explain  or  to 
criticise  the  architecture  of  London. 
He  was  a  plain  man,  who  dealt  with 
facts,  catalogued  monuments,  wrote 
down  inscriptions,  and  left  the  work 
of  appreciation  to  others.  In  his  eyes 
a  palace  and  a  conduit  were  of  equal 
value.  A  visit  to  St.  Martin's  Otes- 
wick  inspired  him  to  {his  reflection, 
""You  had  of  olde  time  a  faire  well  with 
two  brackets  so  fastened  that  the 
drawing  up  of  the  one  let  downe  the 
other,  but  now  of  late  that  well  is 
turned  into  a  pumpe."  Herein  may 
be  discerned  the  true  spirit  of  the  book 
— a  book  written  not  merely  by  a  citi- 
zen for  citiasens,  but  by  an  antiquary 
for  antiquaries. 

And  Stow,  being  both  a  citizen  and 
m\  ontiquary,  had  all  the  limitations  of 
his  kind.  He  was  not  very  observant 
«nd  he  was  very  credulous.  If  he  was 
xill  unconscious  of  the  city's  wonder- 
ful aspect,  he  was  eager  to  believe  in 
iiny  legend  that  was  brought  to  his 
ear.  He  is  vastly  interested  in  the 
"Strange  bones  that  once  were  treasured 
in  ancient  churches.    He  tells  us  little 


enough  of  St.  Lawrence  in  the  Jewry. 
but  he  does  not  forget  the  immense 
bone  which  he  saw  there,  fastened  to 
a  post  of  timber,  which  most  took  to 
be  the  thighbone  of  a  man,  and  which 
he  doubtfully  attributed  to  **an  oil- 
phant."  As  to  the  larger  specimen, 
preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Aldermanbury,  he  had  no  doubt. 
"True  it  is,"  he  writes  in  all  simplicity, 
'*that  this  bone  (from  whence  soeTer 
it  came)  being  of  a  man,  as  the  form 
sheweth,  must  needes  be  monstrons. 
and  more  than  after  the  proportion  of 
fiye  shanke  bones  of  any  man  now  liv- 
ing amongst  us."  Again,  though  he 
pronounced  Oerrard  the  giant  and  liis 
mighty  staff  to  be  fables,  perhaps  be- 
cause Grafton  gave  credit  to  them, 
and  because  the  master  of  the  hostelry 
where  the  staff  was  kept,  refused  to 
tell  him  its  history,  but  bade  him  con- 
sult a  rival  chronicle,  he  put  implicit 
faith  in  his  father's  story  that  once, 
upon  St  James's  night,  the  devil  ap- 
peared in  the  church  of  St.  Michaers. 
Cornhill,  and  left  the  print  of  his  claws 
on  certain. stones  in  the  north  window, 
as  if  they  had  been  so  much  butter. 
Such  was  Stow's  temper,  such  the  criti- 
cism of  his  timd.  He  exercised  his 
faith  as  he  chose,  accepting  this  ^act 
and  rejecting  that,  according  to  the 
whim  and  fancy  of  the  moment  It  is, 
indeed,  his  prejudices  which  give  life 
and  humor  to  his  work.  He  cursed 
most  heartily  him  who  removed  his 
neighbor's  landmark.  Living  at  a 
time  when  the  city  was  greedily  en- 
croaching upon  the  open  spaces,  he 
lost  no  chance  of  condemning  those 
who  covered  what  once  were  pleasant 
walks  with  bricks  and  timber.  Sor- 
rowfully does  he  record  that  apples 
grew  where  now  houses  were  lately 
builded,  and  that  from  Houndsditch  in 
the  west  to  Whitechapel  in  the  east 
the  fields  were  all 'turned  into  "Oar- 
den  plottes,  teynter  yardes,  bowling 
allyes,  and  such-like."      The  truth  Is 
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that,  though,  as  I  have  said,  he  smiled 
upon  the  houses  ot  the  new  fashions,  in 
all  other  matters  he  hated  change  with 
a  constant  heart  His  sentiment  was  an- 
chored securely  in  the  past.    Even  the 
inns  of  London  were  little  to  his  taste. 
Ue  remembered  with  pleasure  the  brave 
days   when   Bastcheap   was   a   cook's 
row.  and  that  there  they  cried  hot  ribs 
of  beef  roasted,  pies  well  baked,  and 
other  Tictnals.    **0f  olde  time,"  says  he, 
**when  friends  did  meet,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  be  merrie,  they  went  not  to 
dine  and  supper  in  taverns,  but  to  the 
cookes,   where  they  called  for  meate 
what  then  liked,  whidh  they  alwayes 
found  ready  dressed  at  a  reasonable 
rate.*'      As  he  loves  the  customs,  so 
be  loves  the  charity  and  magnificence 
of  ancient  days,  when  the  poor  man 
found  a   ready  welcome  at  the  rich 
man's  gate,  and  the  rich  man  thought 
it  no  dishonor  to  display  his  wealth. 
He  tells  us,  with  a  reflected  pride,  that 
time  was  when  Wolsey  kept  400  ser- 
vants, excluding  his  servants'  servants, 
who  were  a  goodly  train,  and  he  was 
old  enough  to  recall  the  grandeur  and 
generosity  of  the  religious  houses.    He 
had  seen  a  buck  brought  up  to  the  al- 
tar steps  of  Paul's  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, and  had  watched  the  dean  and 
chapter,  apparelled  in  copes  and  vest- 
ments,   with    rose-garlands    on    their 
beads,  send  ttie  body  of  the  buck  to  the 
baking.    His  well-stored  memory  car- 
ried him  Iwck  to  the  reign  of  King 
Henry,  and  as  he  lived  to  see  the  first 
James  monnt  the  throne  he  had  wit- 
nessed    a     complete     revolution     in 
thought  and  manners.      He  recked  not 
of  revolutions.       He  turned  his  eyes 
resolutely  backward;  he  sought  in  his- 
tory what  his  own  age  coul4  not  give 
him;  in  plons  secrecy  he  deplored  the 
evil  influence  of  the  reformation;  he 
witnessed  with  a  sad  regret  the  influx 
of   penurious   foreigners,   and   he   de- 
scended to  an  honorable  poverty  with- 
out   making    a    single    concession    to 


the,   changed    world    that    lay    about 
him. 

If  he  was  not  quick  in  appreciation, 
!f  he  knew  not  how  to  describe  or  ap- 
plaud, it  he  was  so  patient  a  collector 
of  facts,  which  he  could  neither  con- 
trast nor  combine,  that  he  never  ceased 
to  be  hampered  with  his  own  collec- 
tions, none  was  ever  a  more  constant 
lover  of  London  than  he.      He  quotes 
the  testimonies  to  its  grandeur  wher- 
ever he  can  find  them.      He  delights 
in  the  praise  of  Tacitus,  that  London, 
though  no  colony  of  the  Romans,  was 
yet  most  ^'famous  for  the  great  multi- 
tude of  merchants,  provisions  and  in- 
tercourse."     But  it  was  not  for  its 
beauty  and  romance  that  he  loved  it. 
He  loved  it  l>ecause  there  he  was  born 
and  bred,  because  it  reminded  him  that 
he  was  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city,  l)e* 
cause  the  tailor's  stall,  which  brought 
him  bread  and  cheese,  stood  hard  by 
the  famous  pump  of  Aldgate.      The 
brilliance  and  color  of  its  streets,  the 
courage  of  its  many-colored  life,   the 
skill  of  its  poets,  the  enterprise  of  its 
adventurers,  escaped  him.       And  yet 
the  vision  of  its  splendor  might  have 
tempted    to   enthusiasm   even    a    citi- 
zen's pen.      A  city,  noble  in  its  sim- 
plicity,  with    tortuous    streets,    which 
turned  and  twisted  by  an  accident  of 
slope     or     stream     between     gabled 
houses  of  fair  brick  and  sturdy  tim- 
ber— such  was  London  in  Stow's  day. 
The  brave  costume  and  proud  bearing 
of  the  rufflers  and  courtiers,  who  lived 
side  by  side  with  prosperous  merchant 
or  thrifty  shopkeeper,  was  worthy  so 
handsome  a  setting.      There  were  met 
within  a  narrow  compass  men  of  a 
hundred  crafts  and  a  hundred  talents. 
Travellers,  fresh  from  the  wonders  of 
the  new  world,  jostled  actors  from  the 
Globe  and  the  Curtain,  or  drank  with 
soldiers  fresh  from  the  wars  in   the 
taverns  of  Wallbrook  or  on  the  Bank- 
side.       Like  the  true  citizen  that  be 
was  Stow  passed  them  idly  by.      He 
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had  no  eye  Ant  strange  sights,  no  ^ear 
for  strange  stories.  Give  him  a  pa- 
geant or  a  Lord  Mayor's  Stew,  and  he 
was  content.  .  Let  him  amuse  his  ten- 
ure at  a  bear-baiting  or  a  fair,  and  he 
did  not  aslL  exotic  pleasures.  Of  archi- 
tecture he  made  but  one  demand:  let 
not  the  houses  be  too  high.  He 
deemed  no  censure,  no  punishment  ex- 
cessive for  those  who  expressed  their 
arrogance  in  lofty  walls.  The  first 
private  man  that  ever  he  heard  of, 
who  built  a  high  tower  of  brick  to 
overlook  his  neighl>or8,  was  Angell 
Dune,  grocer,  and  Alderman  of  Ix>n- 
don,  and  the  delight  of  his  eye  was 
punished  with  blindness  some  years 
before  his  death.  The  second  citizen, 
who  ti*a veiled  thus  far  on  the  i>uth 
of  vainglory,  came  to  no  better  end. 
Richard  Wethell  was  his  name,  and 
having  in  his  hot  youth  transgressed 
Stow*s  unalterable  canon,  he  **became 
in  short  time  so  tormented  with  goutes 
in  his  Joynts,  of  the  handes  and  legges, 
that  he  could  neither  feed  himself,  nor 
goe  further  than  he  was  led,  much 
lesse  was  he  able  to  climbe,  and  take 
the  pleasures  of  the  height  of  his 
Tower."  Thus  a  proper  Nemesis  over- 
took those  w*ho  dared  to  ape  the  im- 
piety of  Babel,  and  Stow's  condemna- 
tion was  perfectly  Just.  London  is  a 
true  city  of  the  North,  and  cannot  en- 
dure tall  houses,  which  shut  out  the 
light  and  cast  long  shadows.  Noth- 
ing should  interrupt  the  rays  of  sun, 
always  too  few,  which  fall  upon  its 
8treet8,  and  Stow's  contemporaries  were 
fortunate,  in  that  the  two  miscreants, 
who  dared  to  darken  the  sky  with 
their  proud  roofs,  were  speedily  over- 
taken by  a  poetic  Justice.  The  London 
of  to-day  is  less  happy.  Its  citizens 
are  free  to  heap  up  mountains  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  of  stone  and  iron. 
This  they  do  not  for  pride  but  for 
profit,  nnd,  in  order  that  they  may 
swell  an  over-full  pocket,  the  poor  way- 
farer must  walk  up  and  down  like  a 


pigmy  at  the  bottom  of  a  sightless,  air- 
less tanlL 

A  far  stranger  limitation  than  his  in- 
sensibility to  the  beauty  and  ramance 
of  Ufe  was  Stow*s  complete  ignorance 
of  the  drama.  He  lived  in  Bnirlftnd'B 
golden  age,  and  was  all  unconscious  •f 
his  privilege.  His  Bdnd  was  as  little 
picturesque  as  his  style.  Devoid  him- 
self of  Imagination,  he  prised  It  not 
in^>thers.  The  great  ones  of  the  earth 
made  no  impression  upon  liis  iKrovin- 
cial  mind.  To  read  his  Survey  is  to 
get  an  impression  of  a  county  tawn, 
where  nothing  happened  of  greater  im- 
portance tlian  the  election  of  a  majoi*. 
Too  old-faahioned  to  understand  the 
new  craft  of  the  stage,  he  has  no  wotd 
to  say  of  Shakespeare.  Ben  Jonaon 
was  his  familiar  friend,  and  he  displays 
less  interest  in  the  poet  than  in  last 
year's  sheriff.  The  ancient  plays, 
which  two  hundred  years  before  his$ 
time  took  three,  and  even  eight  days 
to  enact,  aroused  his  curiosity.  Tliey 
belonged  to  the  realm  of  arclMeology. 
in  which  he,  the  studious  tailor  of 
Aklgate,  was  a  reigning  monarch.  The 
plays  of  his  own  time  inspired  liim 
no  more  than  this  simple  statement: 
'*0f  late  time  in  place  of  these  Stage 
playes,  hath  been  used  Comedies. 
Tragedies,  Enterludes,  and  Histories, 
both  true  and  fained:  for  the  acting 
whereof  certain  publike  places  have 
beene  erected."  And  then  he  passes 
hastily  to  the  more  congenial  topics  of 
cock-pits  and  tennis-courts.  The  omis- 
sion is  remarkable,  even  if  it  proves 
no  more  than  that  the  prophet  must  ex- 
pect no  honor  among  liis  contempora- 
ries. For  Stow,  though  a  citizen,  was 
not  unlettered.  He  gave  many  years 
of  his  life  to  the  making  and  editing 
of  books.  He  had  done  his  best  to 
bring  the  works  of  Chaucer  before  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen.  He  knew 
something  of  Gower,  whose  works  he 
possessed  in  manuscript.  He  quotes 
liydgate  and  Piers  the  Plowtnan,      Y>t 
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be  knew  no  more  of  Shakepeare  than 
of  Holbetn,  and  it  is  by  hie  limitations 
that  we  mark  him:  a  fusty  old  tailor, 
to  whom  a  Latin  chronicle  said  more 
than  BmmM,  a  student,  who  found 
mMe  iB  the  dullest  record  than  in  the 
itiffhts  and  sounds  of  London,  a  writer, 
for  whom  the  seyen  deadly  sins  are  all 
i-omprlsed  in  the  one  sin  of  inaccuracy, 
who  has  a  word  for  Aschan,  the  fish- 
monger, and  none  for  Aschtini  the 
jichooimaster,  and  who  mentions  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  "that  famous  Mariner,*' 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  once 
Inhabited  a  great  old  house,  calleil  the 
Krber.  In  brief,  worthy,  aflFable,  and 
merry  as  he  was,  he  had  closed  his 
ears  to  the  Sirens'  song,  and  it  is  not 
to  him  that  we  must  go  for  an  echo  of 
liift  melodious  age. 

Stsw's  Jjondon,  then,  is  a  strange  dis- 
peopled place,  where  no  footfall  is  ever 
beard  and  no  laugh  echoes.      Even  his 
Aldermen  and  sheriffs  are  but  names  to 
which  neither  respect  nor  quality  is  at- 
tached.     For  the  intimacy  which  di- 
vines the  character  of  those  about  him, 
Stow  had  neither  taste  nor  talent.    If 
you  could    measure  how   far   he   fell 
abort  of  his  opportunity,  turn  to  the 
more  highly  gifted  of  his  contempora- 
riet.  who  professed  an  interest  in  Lon- 
don.     Instantly   the   honest   man,  so 
great  among  the  chroniclers,  is  dwarfed 
to  his  proper  stature.    Thomas  Nashe, 
for   instance,    understood    London    as 
well  as  any  of  his  fellows,  and  for  him 
it  is  a  place  of  amusement  or  repent- 
ance, according  to  the  shifting  of  his 
mood.      None  knew  better  than  he  the 
life  of  the  tavern  and  playhouse.      To 
none  were  revealed  more  clearly  Lon- 
don's ghostly  dominations  and  the  ter- 
rors of  its  nights.       None  more  elo- 
qnently  deplored  the  ambition  and  cov- 
etoQsness,  the  atheism  and  lust,  which 
beset  the  city  to  its  undoing.      With  a 
familiar  touch  he  sketched  the  ostler 
that  hath  built  a  goodly  inn,  the  car- 
man in   his   leather  pilch,   the  black- 


gowns  and  buckram  bags  of  Westmins- 
ter Hall,  the  malcontents,  who  dined 
with  Duke  Humphry  at  Paul's,  tlie  «ld 
straddling  usurers,  who  gave  him  cold 
comfort  in  his  necessity.  And  he  made 
all  these  and  many  others  real,  because 
he  had,  what  he  said  the  chroniclers 
lacked,  "the  wings  of  choice  words  to 
fly  to  heaven."  But,  vividly  as  he 
sees  what  lies  about  him,  it  is  denunci- 
ation which  l>est  suits  his  humor  and 
his  style,  and  he  falls  upon  London, 
like  a  prophet  of  evil,  foretelling  its 
doom  with  a  sinister  raillery.  "Ix>u- 
don,"  he  cries,  "look  to  thyself  for  the 
woes  that  are  promised  to  Jerusalem 
are  promised  to  thee.  .  .  .  Fly  from  sin. 
take  no  pride  or  vainglory  in  it.  . .  .  Ah ! 
what  is  sin  that  Tye  should  glory  in 
it?  To  glory  in  it  is  to  glory  that  the 
Devil  is  our  father.  Doth  the  pea- 
cock glory  in  his  foul  feet?"  Nashe's 
inspiration  is  literary,  no  doubt.  We 
need  not  assume  that  he  was  over- 
come by  puritanical  zeal,  or  that  he* 
was  a  Bunyan,  eager  for  the  world's 
reform.  He  was  but  painting  a  vision 
of  the  London  which  he  saw,  and 
which  was  as  remote  from  the  London 
of  the  chroniclers,  who  wrote  of  "noth- 
ing but  mayors  and  sheriffs,  and  the 
dear  years  and  the  great  frost  as  the 
Ijondon  of  Elizal)ethan*s  reign  was 
from  the  well-ordered,  petroleum-driven 
city  of  to-day." 

.Vs  little  shall  we  recognize  the  liOn- 
don  of  the  plain  citizen  in  Dekker's 
masterpiece  of  cruel  observation:  the 
OulVa  Horn  Book.  Here,  at  any  rate. 
Dekker  displayed  not  even  a  literary 
interest  in  reformation.  He  was  con- 
tent to  hold  the  mirror  of  ridicule  be- 
fore the  face  of  the  Gull,  who  had  not 
the  wit  to  see  his  own  image  reflected 
therein.  Irony  and  malice  are  the 
weapons  wherewith  he  attacks  the  in- 
solent youth  "about,"  and  we  admit 
the  truth  of  his  satire,  because  the 
traits  that  he  shows  us  are  common  to 
all  the  ages.    He  takes  his  young  gal- 
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lant  to  an  ordinary,  where  he  bids  him 
discourse  as  loud  as  he  can,  to  no 
purpose,  to  laugh  in  fashion,  and  not  to 
doff  his  cap  to  the  gentleman,  to  whom 
two  nights  since  he  was  beholden  for 
a  supper.  Then  he  sends  him  off  to 
the  playhouse,  and  seats  him  on  the 
stage,  thus  giving  him  a  conspicuous 
eminence,  and  **a  signed  patent  to  en- 
gross the  whole  commodity  of  censure." 
Here  he  tells  him  he  shall  be  crowned 
with  rich  commendation  if  he  "laugh 
aloud  in  the  midst  of  the  most  serious 
and  saddest  scene  of  the  terriblest 
tragedy,"  and  urges  him,  if  he  like  not 
the  poet,  to  rise  with  a  screwed  face 
from  his  stool,  and  to  distaste  the 
scenes  the  worse,  the  better  they  are. 
And  so  the  gallant  passes  from  play- 
house to  tavern,  and  "after  the  sound 
of  pottle-pots  is  out  of  his  ears,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  wine  and  tobacco 
walks  in  his  brain,  the  tavern  door 
being  shut  upon  his  back,  he  casts 
about  to  pass  through  the  widest  and 
goodliest  streets  in  the  city";  he  in- 
sults the  watch,  talks  of  lords  if  any 
one  approach;  and  is  ready  at  noon 
on  the  morrow  to  begin  another  day  in 
Paul's  Churchyard,  censuring  new 
books,  mewing  at  the  old,  visiting  the 
tobacco-ordinary,  or  breathing  in  a 
fence-school.  And  Dekker  drew 
from  the  life;  we  should  know  his  gull 
if  we  meet  him  in  Piccadilly  to-day; 
and  there  is  a  nearer  approach  to  truth 
and  humanity  in  one  of  his  pages  than 
in  all  the  folios  of  honest  Stow. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  types  of 
London  which  endure.  The  ground- 
plan  of  the  city  still  resists  the  shocks 
of  time  and  chance.  Though  scarce 
a  dwelling-house  remains  upon  which 
John  Stow  cast  his  eyes,  the  Londoner 
may  use  a  map  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  not  find  himself  hopelessly 
at  fault.  And  with  the  ground-plan 
the  names  of  the  streets  persist  also. 
GomhiU  and  Lombard  Street,  Cheap 
and  Budge  Row,  Aldgate  Street  and 


Poulti'y— there     tliey     are     iu     Shake- 
sx)eare's  London  as  they  are  in   ours. 
Other   buildings   have   risen  on    their 
fringe  and  are  put  to  other  purposes* 
but  the  highway  keeps  the  same,  and 
by  the  same  signs  you  may  trace  it. 
And  London,   breathing  the  air  of   a 
stern  Conservatism,  is  confronted  by 
the  same  problems  which  perplexed  the 
Elizabethans.       Changed   as   it   ii    it 
cherishes   the  same  ambitions,   it   at- 
tempts to  suppress  the  same  abuses  as 
of  yore.    A   certain  graduate   of   Ox- 
ford, who,  at  Stow*8  bidding,  attempted 
to  give  us  **an  insight"  into  the  city, 
would  enter  readily  into  our  discus- 
sions if  he  came  back  to  life.        He 
knew  full  well  that  London's  first  ne- 
cessity was  to  find  proper  markets  for 
its  merchandise.    He  did  not  think  that 
the  shortest  cut  to  the  golden  age  was 
to  buy   all  things  cheap  and   to    sell 
nothing.      He  urged  the  city  to  follow 
the  counsel  of  that  good  old  husband, 
Marcus  Cato,  saying:  "Oportet  patrem 
familias  vendacem  esse  non  emacem/* 
since  ruin  lurked  in  a  policy  of  bring- 
ing more  merchandise  from  beyond  the 
sea  than  we  sent  over.    Again,  the  cry 
of  "back  to  the  land"  was  raised  as 
loudly  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  it 
is  raised  to-day.      London  was  already 
drawing  to  herself  all  the  industries 
of  the  country.      Artificers  and  retail- 
ers alike  were  leaving  the  ancient  cities 
and  market  towns  to  bring  their  wares 
to   the  capital,   where   they   found    a 
readier  sale.      And  as  the  countryside 
dwindled  London  grew,  spreading  out 
its  arms  to  embrace  the  suburbs,  more 
bitterly   loathed   then  than  now,    and 
converting  great  houses  into  many  ten- 
ements.     In  vain  were  laws  passed  to 
check    the     invading    city.      London 
heeded  no  laws;  long  since  she  claimed 
the  outskirts  for  her  own,  and  placed 
them  in  her  giant  circle  with  many  a 
country  town  besides. 

The  London  of  Stow,  then,  has  disap- 
peared, save  its  names  and  its  plan. 
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And  since  Stow*s  day  there  have  been 

• 

many  Londons,  each  one  of  which  has 
left  some  trace  behind.      No  pedantry 
bad  until  lately  disturbed  the  beautiful 
path  of  accident,   and   if   Paris   may 
vaunt  the  beauty  of  her  design,  ^t  is 
character  which  has  separated  the  Lon- 
don which  yesterday  we  knew  from  all 
the  cities  of  the  earth.      The  Hauss- 
mann  ideal  has  long  been  reducing  Eu- 
rope to  a  meaningless  uniformity.    A 
few    relics   of   old    Spain   are   hidden 
away  in  comers  of  Madrid.      The  style 
that  is  only  too  familiar  thrusts  itself 
niK>n  us  as  we  travel  its  wider  thor- 
oughfares.      It  is  the  boast  of  every 
German  capital   to  be  a   little   Paris. 
But  Loudon  has  been  resolutely  con- 
servative.   Even   when  she  made   up 
her  mind  to  replace  a  tangled  network 
of  streets  with  a  boulevard,  she  was 
wont  to  do  it  with  half  a  heart    How 
long   is   it   since   Shaftesbury   Avenue 
was  planned?      And  how  long  will  the 
dingy  houses  of  Soho  redeem  its  west- 
em  side  from  vulgarity?    In  fact,  Lou- 
dou  was  not  built;  it  grew  at  hazard. 
As  you  cross  some  of  its  streets  you 
may  still  pass  from  century  to  century. 
You  may  change  the  Classic  for  the 
Gothic    style.       You   may   discover   a 
masterpiece  of  the  Adams   cheek   by 
Jowl  with  a  monstrous  agglomeration 
of  "flats."    More  fortunate  still,   you 
might,  a  few  years  ago,  have  strayed 
ftnddenly    into   an   unexpected   county 
town.     Westminster  was   once  an   in- 
terlude from  the  provinces.      Fulham 
and    Kensington    each    had    its    High 
street,  and  kept  with  the  old  name  a 
corporate  life  of  its  own.    But  to-day 
reverence  for  the  past  is  dead.      Lon- 
don In  the  paradise  of  the  County  Coun- 
cillor, and  if  only  the  financiers  are 
amiable.  In  fifty  years  there  will  be  no 
ancient  stone  left  standing  on  another. 
Not  only  will  the  houses  of  London  dis- 
appear before  the  greed  of  the  specula- 
tive builder;  the  streets  of  themselves 
will  be  lost  in  a  straight-cut  boulevard. 


Speed  and  avarice  are  the  enemies. 
The  ideal  city,  says  the  County  Coun- 
cillor, is  that  which  ensures  the  great- 
eat  rapidity  of  traffic.       To  get  from 
one  place  to  another  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible is,  we  are  told,  the  sole  purpose 
of    modern    life.      For    this    purpose 
amenity  and  tradition  must  be  sacri- 
ticed  without  delay  or  excuse.      The 
tortuous  streets,  which  seemed  to  begin 
nowhere    and    to   go    nowhither,    and 
which  in  reality  followed  a  wise  law, 
are  being  swept  away,  that  the  clerk 
may  not  be  interrupted  on  the  way  to 
his  office.      The  ancient  inns  of  court, 
with  their  clean,  fresh  lawns  and  shin- 
ing plane-trees,  which  once  proved  Lon- 
don's faculty  of  surprise,   have   been 
torn  down  to  make  room  for — ^what? 
A  monstrous,  void  space,  which  is  not 
fit  to  hold  a   music-hall.     The  ample 
thoroughfare,  pierced  at  the  exi>ense  of 
many  memories,  is  still  an  ample  thor- 
oughfare,   flanked    by    nothing    better 
than   a   bai-e  hoarding.       Our  County 
Councillors,  indeed,  have  made  a  wil- 
derness,   and    no    doubt    they   call    it 
X)eace.       They  have  also  destroyed  a 
fabric  and  a  feeling,  which  can  never 
be  restored.      Once  London  was  way- 
ward, various,   fantastic.       Now  it  !» 
on  the  road  to  l)ecome  logical,  and  the 
motor-omnibuses   exult   in   their  free^ 
dom.  ^ 

What  speed  begins  Is  consummate<1 
by  avarice.  The  high  houses,  which 
Stow  deplored,  overlook  their  neighbors 
curiously  in  every  quarter  of  the  town, 
and  they  have  no  justification  save 
profit.  Obviously  eight  stories  pay 
more  rent  than  four.  What  matters 
it,  then,  that  the  eight  shut  out  the 
light  of  heaven?  Has  not  America 
proved  that  the  earth  pays  best  when 
the  heaviest  loads  are  laid  upon  it? 
And  why  should  we  not  follow  the 
example  of  America?  To  give  one 
reason  among  many,  because  London 
is  not  like  New  York,  a  southern  city. 
It  is  not  asked  to  cover  the  passenger 
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with  its  shade,  whiie  it  conducts  him 
to  his  destination.  As  I  have  said, 
.it  should  be  the  hope  of  our  architects 
not  to  exclude  the  sun,  but  to  catch 
every  ray  that  falls  athwart  our 
streets.  And  this  hope  will  never  be 
realized  so  long  as  vast  masses  of  red 
brick  and  black  mortar,  faced  at  a 
brief  interval  by  other  masses  of  equal 
size  and  sombreness,  are  accepted  as 
an  adequate  definition  of  a  street. 

Thus  it  is  that  London,  once  tri- 
nmphantly  inconsistent,  is  brought  to 
the  uniformity  of  a  surveyor's  office. 
Every  mysterious  and  secret  comer  is 
uncovered.  Parks  are  bisected  to 
make  a  short  cut  The  loss  caused  by 
the  accidental  turns  and  twists  of  an- 
cient days  is  estimated  in  miles,  sover- 
eigns, or  foot-pounds.  EiConomy  is 
proclaimed  the  constant  foe  of  charac- 
ter and  variety.  Time  was  when  the 
Strand  and  Oxford  Street  had  each 
its  own  aspect,  its  own  sentiment.  To- 
day they  are  so  much  alike  that  even  a 
Cockney  may  be  forgiven  if  he  mis- 
takes the  one  for  the  other.  The  same 
masses  of  plate-glass,  the  same  hideous 
shop-windows,  composed  in  the  style 
once  called  "the  new  art,"  and  now  for- 
tunately old-fashioned  everywhere  save 
in  London,  give  the  wayfarer  the  same 
displeasure  as  he  might  receive  from 
travelling  through  an  unbroken  line  of 
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railway  stations.  The  chequered  win- 
dow-panes, which  once  gave  so  trim  an 
air  to  our  shops,  survive  only  in  half 
forgotten  corners.  Theirs  was  a  sepa- 
rate elegance,  theirs  was  an  air  of  an 
older  world,  and  they  have  been  abol- 
ished that  the  gaze  of  the  idler  may 
not  be  intercepted.  So  presently  the 
last  traces  of  amenity  will  pass  from 
our  streets.  The  relics  of  a  happier 
time  will  reveal  themselves  only  to  a 
devout  research.  The  London  which 
grew  by  chance,  and  created  its  beauty 
as  it  went  along,  will  be  replaced  by  a 
paltry  imitation  of  a  foreign  city.  But 
even  though  it  cherish  the  ambition  of 
Paris,  it  will  not  realize  it  It  has  lost 
the  character  which  once  belonged  to 
it.  It  has  not  gained  the  sense  of 
design  which  has  embellished  its  neigh- 
bors.  The  Strand,  the  scene  of  our 
architects*  loftiest  aspiration,  is  but  a 
museum  of  conflicting  styles.  Nought 
IS  left  us  save  the  atmosphere,  which 
enwraps  even  the  masterpieces  of  mod- 
em architecture  in  a  cloak  of  mystery 
and  the  river,  ever  changing  in  the 
changing  light  With  these  we  must 
content  ourselves,  until  we  are  crushed 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  motor-omni- 
buses, stealthy  and  immense,  for 
whose  untrammelled  progress  we  have 
sacrificed  the  noble  city  which  our  fa- 
thers handed  down  to  us. 

Charles  Whibleij, 
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Saleh,  bareheaded  and  in  his  eveulug 
eSotbes,  passed  out  of  the  garden  on  to 
ithe  foad,  and  was  presently  climbing 
the  'Mn  upon  which  the  Star  and  Gar- 
ter stands.  Once  more  the  instinct 
of  the  forest-dweller  had  borne  him  io 
the  direction  of  the  Park,  but  the  gates 
were  closed,  so  turning  to  the  left  he 
skirted  the  high  wall,  following  it  me- 


chanically, wholly  unconscious  of 
whither  his  steps  were  carrying  hlro. 
His  only  desire  was  to  get  away~ 
somewhere  very  far  away  from  the 
men  and  women  who  knew  him--«o 
that  he  might  do  battle  with  his  pain 
alone  and  unobserved.  His  was  the 
dull  misery — the  sense  that  the  world 
has  come  to  an  end — w*hich  any  Eng- 
lish lad  might  endure  who  has  heard 
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the  loTe  of  the  girl  he  had  dreamed  of 
making  his  own  plighted  to  another 
man;  bnt  It  was  also  much  more  than 
this.  The  tremendous  reaction  follow- 
hig  upon  the  confidence,  the  trium- 
phant hope  almost  amounting  to  cer- 
tainty, which  had  been  his  during  the 
eariy  hours  of  the  evening,  caused  the 
blank  despair  by  which  ihe  was  now 
r^ershadowed  to  assume  a  proportion- 
:ttely  sombre  tint;  but  h^e,  too,  he  was 
soifering  no  more  than  any  English- 
man might  have  suffered  in  the  like 
i  ircnmstances.  What  differentiated 
his  agony  from  that  of  the  common  run 
of  men  was  the  fact  that,  incidentally, 
his  entire  outlook  upon  life  had  been 
knocked  out  of  focus.  His  was  not 
merriy  the  grief — ^poignant  enough  for 
the  moment,  but  by  no  means  necessa- 
rily eternal— of  the  lover  who  has 
learned  that  one  bewitching  maid  is 
Dot  for  him.  In  the  glare  of  dreadful 
light  that  had  been  poured  upon  his 
circomstances  he  saw  at  last  that  It 
was  not  only  Alice  Fairfax  who  was 
denied  to  him  by  Fate,  but  that  he 
nas  doomed  to  lifelong  separation  from 
all  desirable  members  of  her  sex  and 
race.  The  morbid,  the  debased,  the  de- 
;;raded— he  now  understood  that  the 
little  Princess  had  been  right  when  she 
had  declared  that  these  were  the  only 
Englishwomen  who  would  stoop  to  mate 
with  him;  with  him  who  had  been 
uught  to  love  beauty  and  truth  and 
womanliness  and  honor!  Thus  hl.s 
trouble  was  Irremediable:  time  could 
not  alter  or  soften  it.  It  had  its  root 
in  the  fixed  scheme  of  things— the 
itorry  sctieme  that  nothing  could 
amend. 

And  as  it  was  Irremediable,  so  also 
it  owed  DO  atom  of  its  force  to  any 
taoK,  any  misdeed,  any  failing  of  his 
t»wn.  He  had  been  born  a  Malay,— a 
"nigger,"  as  he  now  bitterly  called  it, — 
and  he  had  no  choice  in  the  matter, 
.vet  the  accid^it  of  his  birth  was  enough 
to  rob  him  of  all  the  joy  of  life.    He 


was  not  to  blame,  yet  on  him  alone  fell 
the  heavy,  heavy  punishment.  The  im- 
mense injustice  of  it  appalled,  amazed 
him:  his  utter  impotence  in  the  face  of 
this  unalterable,  this  tremendous  fact 
set  him  tearing  at  his  heart,  as  men  in 
dreams  struggle  desperately  with  in- 
visible powers.  Dven  now  he  could  not 
understand  the  tchy  of  it — why  a  man 
whose  training  had  been  tthat  of  other 
English  lads,  whose  views  and  opin- 
ions were  the  same  as  theirs,  who 
cherished  their  Ideals,  tried  his  best  to 
live  up  to  their  standards,  should  be 
banned  for  all  his  days  because  his 
skin  was  swarthy.  The  reason  was 
hidden  from  him,  though  of  the  cruel, 
ugly  truth  he  no  longer  entertained  a 
doubt;  and  then,  in  a  flash,  he  recalled 
how  he  had  smitten  the  little  Princess 
in  the  face.  No  Englishman,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  provocation,  would  have 
done  that,  he  thought;  and  with  un- 
wonted clearness  of  introspection  it 
dawned  upon  him  that  it  was  not  only 
in  the  color  of  his  skin  that  he  differed 
from  the  men  around  him.  In  that  mo- 
ment of  mad  pain,  and  misery,  and  an- 
ger, his  real  self  had  come  to  the  sur- 
face, beneath  which  it  had  lain  hidden 
for  years,  and  Saleh  stood  astounded 
at  what  it  had  revealed. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  been 
moving  through  a  world  of  dreams,  of 
smiling  unrealitties,  and  had  mistaken 
these  mocking,  delicious  illusions  for 
the  truths  of  life.  Now,  in  an  incred- 
ibly brief  space,  enlightenment  had 
been  forced  upon  him,  and  for  the  first 
time  he  perceived  something  of  the 
proportions  of  the  facts  that  made  his 
circumstances.  A  thousand  half-for- 
gotten memories  crowded  his  recollec- 
tion, piecing  themselves  together  into 
a  connected  coherent  whole,  and 
the  discovery  was  driven  into  his 
intelligence  that  his  transformation 
into  an  Englishman  had  never 
been  sufficiently  complete  to  de- 
lude any  one  but  himself.       He  had 
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l>een  ''taken  in*'  by  it,  but  he  had  been 
alone  a  victim  of  the  deception.     He 
knew  'this  now,  knew  that  be  had  al- 
ways been  an  alien,  an  outcast,  an  in- 
ferior, even  to  those  wlio  had  been  kind- 
est to  him,  even  to  the  Le  Mesuriers, 
who  had  adopted  him,  loved  him  after 
a  fashion.     His  affection  for  the  Le 
Mesurier  girls  was  that  of  a  brother 
for  his  sisters;  but  he  felt  it  in  his 
bones  now,  that  had  that  sentlm^it  rip- 
ened into  something  more  passionate, 
it  would  have  awakened  the  same  in- 
credulous,   almost     horrified,     dismay 
which  the  idea,  when  barely  suggested 
to  her,  ihad  aroused  in  Alice  Fairfax. 
Therefore,  as  Saleh  plodded  blindly 
through  the  growing  twilight  of   the 
eiirly  morning,  he  was  bowed  down  by 
a  burden  of  humiliation  and  self-abase- 
ment till  little  of  fight  was  left  in  him. 
He  had  not  the  heart,  the  spirit,  now 
to  dispute  the  facts,  to  arraign  their 
justice.    Only  he  was  utterly  wretched, 
filled  with  a  loathing  for  his  body  be- 
cause it  was  not  like  the  bodies  of  the 
white  folk   to   whom    he   would   fain 
have. belonged;  with  a  hatred  of  the 
soul  within  him,   because  it  too   had 
shown  Itself  that  night  to  be  unlike 
that  which   he  had  learned  to  think 
that  the  soul  of  a  man  should  be.    As 
he  still  expressed  it,  shackled  by  the 
limits  of  'his  vocabulary,  he  felt  him- 
self to  be  "made  all  wrong"  within  and 
without,  and  the  perception  that  this 
was  not  his  fault,  that  he  could  do 
nought  to  prevent  it,  only  added  to  the 
bitterness    of    his    rage    and    misery. 
Fiercely  he  longed  for  death,  longed  to 
be  blotted  out,  to  cease  to  be.    His  very 
existence  had  become  to  him  a  thing 
repulsive  since  this  thorough  compre- 
hension  of   his  inferiority   had   pene- 
trated his  understanding,  and  the  feel- 
ing brought  with  it  a  mad  fury  against 
humanity  at  large.    Suicide  never  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  imagination  as  a 
possibility:   his   Malayan   Instinct  did 
him  so  much  service.    But  he  was  pos- 


sessed by  a  craving  to  hurt  others,  to 
make  them  fe^  pain,  to  force  them  to 
share  In  some  kind  the  agony  that 
preyed  upon  his  heart.  The  impulse 
of  the  dmoit-runner  was  gripping  him, 
and  though  he  barely  realized  what  it 
was  with  which  he  was  contending, 
■he  strove  with  it,  summoning  to  his 
aid  all  the  mastery  of  self  which  his 
five  years  spent  in  an  English  house- 
hold had  instilled  into  him.  And  all 
the  while,  underlying,  interwoven  with 
his  other  tempestuous  thought,  the 
memory  of  Alice  Fairfax  haunted  hhn, 
the  memory  of  his  love  for  her,  of  her 
sweetness  and  kindness  to  him,  of  the 
soft  happy  sigh  which  he  had  over- 
heard, of  her  Joy  in  the  love  of  an- 
other mab;  and  then  he  would  fall  to 
smiting  himself  cruelly  upon  Uie 
breast,  as  though  he  sought  to  stun  by 
blows  the  passionate  demons  of  envy 
and  grief  that  were  gnawing  at  his 
vitals. 

The  summer  sun  was  shining  brightly 
as  he  came  at  last  along  Roehamptou 
Lane,  and  so  out  upon  the  Portsmouth 
Road,  which  leads  across  Putney 
Heath.  The  road  was  empty  save  for 
half-a-dozen  bicyclists,  in  fiannels  and 
sweaters,  with  bath-towels  round  their 
necks,  pedalling  gaily  riverwards  for 
an  early  morning  dip.  These  wayfar- 
ers looked  at  Saleh  with  amused  sur- 
prise, and  he  glared  back  at  them  in 
hatred,  throug>h  heavy  bloodshot  eyes. 
Why  should  they  sneer  at  his  misery? 
Many  of  them  plainly  were  not  even 
gentlemen,  he  thought,  and  he — he  was 
the  son  of  a  king!  Yes,  but  they  were 
white  and  In  so  much  they  towered 
above  him  in  unapproachable  superior- 
ity. There  were  white  women  of  their 
own  class,  women  who  doubtless  rep- 
resented to  them  the  height  of  their 
desires,  who  would  love  them,  cherish 
them,  and  see  nothing  degrading,  no 
covert  insult.  In  the  devotion  which 
these  men  could  offer.  "Women  of 
their  own  class!*'       Yes,  that  was  it. 
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There  did  not  exist  in  all  the  world 
any  women  of  his  class,  Saleh  felt. 
He  bad  learned  that  night  that  he  was 
not,  conld  never  be,  a  white  man;  but 
he  knew  no  less  surely  that  only  an 
educated  Englishwoman  could  satisfy 
his  ideals,  could  give  him  the  com- 
jianionshlp,  ISie  kind  of  love,  for  which 
be  hungered.  With  a  wonderful  dis- 
tinctness the  life  lived  in  his  father's 
Court  was  suddenly  pictured  for  him 
by  memory.  He  recalled  the  crowds 
of  empty,  vapid,  giggling  women 
among  whom  his  early  years  had  been 
spent— women  whose  very  conception 
of  love  was  only  as  n  debased  and  de- 
basing passion;  women  who  had  no 
minds,  no  ideas,  no  ambitions  even, 
save  the  gratification  of  their  cupidity 
and  their  vanity;  women  whose  only 
conversation  was  a  sort  of  reckless 
banter,  whose  only  joys  were  the  satis- 
faction of  coarse  appetites;  women 
who  sank  uncomplainingly  into  mere 
slovenly  drudges  when  their  short-lived 
youth  and  beauty  were  ended.  The 
Cboucrht  of  them  set  him  shuddering,  as 
in  merciless  contrast  there  floated  be- 
fore his  mind's  eye  those  other  women 
of  wfaom  Alice  f^Irfax  was  for  him 
the  type. 

Presently  he  found  himself  at  the 
bottom  of  Putney  Hill,  with  the  wood 
pavements  of  London  beneath  his  feet. 
The  passers-by  were  staring  at  his 
bare  head,  his  disordered  evening-dress, 
his  dark  face.  A  knot  of  gutter  chil- 
dren leered  him,  and  he  turned  upon 
them  a  face  so  savage  that  they  fled 
In  toTOT.  Then  suddenly  realizing  the 
strangeness  of  his  position,  of  the  ap- 
pearance which  he  must  be  presenting, 
he  hailed  a  four-wheeler  from  the 
stand  near  the  bridge,  and  bade  the 
driver  take  him  to  Jack  Norris*s  ad- 
dress in  York  Street,  St  James's.  He 
knew  few  people  in  London:  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  go  back  to  the  L<; 
Mesuriers  In  his  present  circumstances 
and  in  a  condition  of  such  woful  disar- 


ray. Jack,  he  knew,  would  give  him 
shoker,  and  also,  it  seemed  to  him,  this 
white  man,  who  knew  and  loved  the 
Malayan  land,  would  understand  better 
than  his  fellows.  Therefore  he  drove 
to  York  Street  through  the  slowly  wak- 
ing town,  hiding  himself  from  curious 
eyes  as  best  he  might  in  the  depths  of 
the  four-wheeler,  and  feeling  jarred  by 
the  incongruity  of  this  prosaic  vehicle 
and  by  the  self-absorbed  indifference  of 
liOndon  to  the  tremendous  tragedy  of 
which  be  knew  Ihlmself  to  be  the  vic- 
tim. 

XIIL 
Jack  Norris,  colonial  civil  servant, 
carried  with  him  when  on  leave  many 
of  the  barbarous  habits  bred  by  long 
exile,  wherewith  to  outrage  the  eternal 
fitness  of  the  civilization  encompassing 
him.  Thus  he  was  an  incurably  early 
riser,  a  persistent  devourer  of  "early 
morning  breakfast,"  a  thrall  of  the  in- 
sidious, poisonous,  depraved,  and 
whollj'  delightful  early-morning  cigar- 
ette. It  was  his  custom  to  enjoy  these 
luxuries  lounging  in  a  huge  chair,  with 
his  legs  thrown  over  one  of  the  arms, 
with  all  that  he  required  set  within 
easy  reach  of  his  hand,  and  a  book 
resting  on  his  knee,  its  page  partly  ob- 
scured by  the  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke. 
Also,  during  this  hour  of  peace  and 
quiet,  ere  the  strenuous  whirlpool  of 
the  day  had  sucked  him  into  its  vortex, 
•he  was  accustomed  to  let  the  oriental 
half  of  him— the  half  that  had  been 
absorbed  little  b3'  little  from  his  Ma- 
layan environment— assert  itself.  He 
thrust  his  bare  feet  into  sandals,  ham- 
pered ihis  body  by  no  garments  save  a 
loose  silk  jacket  open  at  the  neck,  and 
a  wide  native  waist-skirt,  knotted  about 
his  middle  and  falling  to  his  ankles, 
like  a  plaid  petticoat  of  innumerable 
colors.  It  was  a  relief  to  be  free  for  a 
little  space  from  the  grip  of  the  high 
collar  and  starched  shirt,— the  rigid 
strait-waistcoat  of  civilization, — ^and 
with  his  body  thus  released  from  con- 
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veutional  restraints  it  was  easy  for  his 
mind  to  take  on  something  of  the 
lieaceful  indolence  of  the  Oriental.  By 
nature  alive  with  energy,  quick  with 
force,  and  with  vitality,  he  was  able, 
while  the  day  was  yet  young  and  quiet, 
to  look  out  upon  life  with  the  lazy  phil- 
osophy of  the  brown  man;  to  regard 
for  the  moment  toll  and  efToit  of  any 
kind  as  a  blameworthy  and  inexplica- 
ble madness;  to  dream  dreams;  to 
dwell  upon  the  past,  upon  things  done, 
without  troubling  himself  about  plans 
for  the  future,  difficulties  that  still 
waited  to  be  overcome,  and  all  "the 
demned  horrid  grind"  of  active  life. 

He  was  sitting  thus,  smoking,  sip- 
ping his  tea,  dreaming,  and  making 
pretence  to  read,  when  Saleh  suddenly 
threw  open  the  door  and  entered  the 
room.  The  boy  was  draggled  and  woe- 
begone. His  dress-shirt  was  soiled 
and  crumpled;  his  tie  was  out  of  place; 
his  clothes  were  powdered  with  the 
dust  of  the  roads;  his  pumps  were  trod- 
den down  at  heel.  His  face,  too,  was 
drawn  and  gaunt,  robbed  for  the  time 
of  its  air  of  excessive  youthfulness;  his 
cheeks  were  hollow;  and  the  color  of 
his  skin  had  that  gray  tinge  that  h(^- 
longs  to  the  faces  of  brown  men  who 
are  the  prey  of  violent  emotion.  His 
eyes,  deeply  sunken  by  fatigue  and 
want  of  sleep,  were  bloodshot  They 
glared  with  a  sort  of  savage  pain,  and 
the  dark  bruise-like  smudges  below 
them  gave  to  them  an  unnatural 
brightness.  His  hair  was  disordered; 
his  forehead  knit  into  hard  lines;  his 
gums,  drawn  back  a  little,  disclosed 
the  even  rows  of  his  set  teeth.  Jack 
noticed,  too,  that  the  hands  hanging 
by  his  sides  were  tightly  clenched. 

Snleh  stood  within  the  closed  door, 
swaying  a  little  from  side  to  side,  look- 
ing at  Jack  in  silence;  and  for  an  in- 
stant the  white  man  gazed  at  him  in 
astonishment.  Then  he  leaped  to  his  feet. 

"What  hath  befallen  thee?'  he 
asked,  speaking  in  the  vernacular. 


The  question  was  asked  mechani- 
cally; but  no  answer  came  to  it  be- 
yond a  sort  of  choking  cry,  such  as 
might  have  escaped  from  an  animal  iu 
pain,  and  Norris,  taking  Saleh  by  the 
hand,  half  led  him,  half  pushed  him 
into  a  chair.  He  poured  out  a  cup  of 
tea  and  made  the  lad  drink  it.  Then 
he  seated  himself  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair  and  patted  his  visitor  on  the 
shoulder,  soothingly,  without  saying  a 
word,  as  a  man  might  caress  a  fright- 
ened child. 

Saleh  remained  silent,  as  though 
sunken  deep  in  a  dreary  torpor,  shiv- 
ering a  little  now  and  again  as  with 
an  ague,  his  quivering  body  held  with 
a  certain  rigidity,  his  heavy  eyes  fixed 
upon  vacancy.  The  silence  of  the 
room  was  broken  only  by  Saleh 's  la- 
bored breathing  and  by  the  ticking  of 
a  clock  upon  the  mantelpiece.  Had 
his  visitor  been  a  European,  curiosity 
might  have  impelled  Jack  to  cross 
question  him,  to  try  to  discover  the 
lie  of  the  land,  that  he  might  the  bet- 
ter be  able  to  comfort  him;  but  Saleh 
was  a  Malay,  wherefore  his  white 
friend  said  no  word,  and  waited  witb 
the  exhaustless  patience  born  of  long 
habit.  He  felt  the  youngster's  shoul- 
der thrilling  under  his  touch;  with  the 
comer  of  his  eye  he  noted  the  twitch- 
ing features,  the  clenched  hands,  the 
taut  muscles;  and  the  memory  came 
back  to  him  of  a  night  long  ago  in  the 
capital  of  Pelesu,  when  he  had  spent 
some  anxious  hours  at  the  elbow  of  a 
Malay  friend,  with  difficulty  combating 
the  devil  whicih  impelled  him  to  run 
Omok  since  grief  for  a  father's  death 
was  overpowering  him.  He  remem- 
bered the  hushed,  breathless  whisper 
with  which  the  Malay  had  said  to 
him. 

"Don't  speak  to  me!  .  .  .  Don't 
let  any  one  speak  to  me!  ...  I 
.  ..  I  ...  I  ...  If  any  one 
speaks  to  me,  I  shall    ...    I  shall 

...    I    shall    ...     I    shall    do 
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them  an  injury!  .  .  .  Keep  close, 
TOan,  keep  close!  .  .  .  Let  me  feel 
thj  hand  gripping  me!  .  .  .  Let 
me  know  that  thoa  wilt  not  let  go! 
.   .    .    Keep  very  close!" 

It  had  been  an  anxious  time,  a  night- 
mare whose  reality  was  horrible,  for 
the  credit  of  the  British  Agency  had 
depended  upon  Jack's  ability  to  subdue 
the  possessing  demon;  and  when  the 
dawn  had  come,  and  the  Malay  had 
sunk  at  last  into  a  restless  moaning 
sleep,  Norris  bad  risen  up  feeling  aged 
and  shattered,  and  knowing  that  he. 
if  ever  a  man  had  done  so,  had  wres- 
tled that  night  with  devils. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  Saleh  was  now 
the  victim  of  a  similar  nervous  obses- 
sion; that  he  too  was  on  the  brink, 
tottering  on  the  brink,  of  that  gulf  into 
which  from  ti^e  to  time  a  Malay, 
driven  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  en- 
durance, plunges,  seeking  death  amid 
the  slaughter  of  his  fellows.  The  in- 
congruity of  the  idea  struck  him  as 
wonderful— the  incongruity  of  this  sav- 
age instinct  and  the  little  English-nur- 
tured boy  whom  he  had  known,  the  in- 
congruity of  such  elemental  passions 
and  the  staid  ponderous  life,  the  order- 
liness of  London!  Yet  for  all  that  he 
saw  no  reason  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  his  diagnosis:  the  shoulder  that 
quivered  under  his  hand,  that  nervous 
working  face,  spoke  to  him  more  forci- 
bly than  words;  only  there  was  a  cer- 
tain pathos  in  the  situation,  here  in 
this  weaponless  land,  amid  the  organ- 
fased  systems  that  impose  so  crushing 
a  restraint  upon  individual  action.  In 
the  capital  of  Pelesu  the  thing  had 
l>een  xery  real,  thoroughly  in  its  place 
in  the  picture,  inevitable,  a  natural  cir- 
cumstance.   In   the  little   sitting-room 

BMckwood*!    Hagasiiie. 

(To  be 


in  York  Street  he  felt  it  to  be  gro- 
tesque, fbrcical,  a  piece  of  pure  bur- 
lesque. Yet  to  Saleh,  of  course,  let 
the  cause  of  his  emotions  be  what  they 
might,  the  thing  was  real,  Jack  was 
sure,  and  the  lad  differed  from  that 
other  Malay  only  because  he  was  mak- 
ing a  more  gallant  effort  to  restrain 
himself.  But  for  'him,  too,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  white  man  who  imderatood, 
who  needed  no  word  of  explanation, 
was  a  very  tower  of  strength.  Jack's 
proximity,  the  sense  of  calm  force  and 
determination  exhaled  from  him,  were 
tonics  that  helped  the  sufferer  to  fight 
the  rending  struggle  that  was  going  on 
within  him;  wherefore,  gradually. 
Saleh  relaxed  the  rigidity  of  his  limb». 
and  his  stare  lost  something  of  its 
fixed  intensity. 

Jack  was  quick  to  note  the  change; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  him- 
self that  it  was  safe  to  quit  Saleh* ^ 
side  for  an  instant,  he  went  into  his 
bedroom,  and  presently  retiimed  with 
a  dose  of  bromide  in  a  tumbler.  This, 
not  without  difficulty,  he  forced  Saleh 
to  swallow,  and  in  a  little  while  the 
soqthing  properties  of  the  drug  began 
to  take  effect  upon  his  exhausted 
frame.  He  sank  back  into  the  cush- 
ions of  the  chair,  his  limbs  hanging 
limp  and  loosened,  the  fire  dying  ont 
of  his  hollow  eyes. 

"I  have  spent  the  night  among  the 
fires  of  the  Terrible  Phice!"  he  said 
drowsily,  dropping  into  the  vernacular, 
which  had  so  long  been  unfamilar  to 
his  tongue;  and  with  that  explanation 
Jack  Norris  had  to  content  himself,  for 
nothing  more  fell  from  his  guest  be- 
fore sleep  came  upon  him,  and  he  lay, 
moaning  a  little,  tucked  into  .Tack's 
bed. 

concHiided.) 
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XXII. 

MB.  OHAMBBBLAIN. 

The  popular  idea  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, founded  exclusively  on  obserTa- 
tion  of  his  public  career,  is  that  he  is 
a  man  of  iiard  nature,  implacable  of 
purpose,  remorseless  in  rolling  oyer 
any  who  get  in  his  way.  Within  lim- 
its this  appreciation  is  defensible.  In 
public  life,  striving  for  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  welfare  of  the  Empire, 
he  is  undoubtedly  disposed  to  march 
straight  forward  regardless  of  person- 
alities, even  though  the^-  be  old  famil- 
iar friends. 

There  is  another  side  of  his  charac- 
ter, out  of  range  of  the  public  eye.  In 
the  private  relations  of  life,  the  inflex- 
ible political  flghter  is  the  most  lova- 
ble, most  loved  of  men.  A  brilliant 
conversationalist,  endowed  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  he  is  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  company  in  which  he  chances 
to  find  himself.  The  loyalty  he  cre- 
ates in  the  minds  of  those  nearest  to 
lilm  is  happily  indicated  in  the  sub- 
joined letter  from  his  son  Austen,  ad- 
dressed to  me  under  date  December  2, 
1901: 

I  admit  I  have  sometimes  thought  on 
reading  your  lines  hot  (or  should  I  say 
"wet")  from  the  press  that  you  lent 
some  countenance  to  the  stories  that 
my  father  was  actuated  by  persona] 
ambitions  or  personal  antipathies  of  a 
mean  and  petty  nature  which  I  know 
have  never  entered  his  head.  I  am 
glad  to  think  that  I  may  have  been 
wrong,  and  that  reading  again  what 
you  had  written  I  might  find  after  the 
lapse  of  a  little  time  that  I  was  hyper- 
sensitive or  that  I  altogether  misunder- 
stood you. 

You  must  remember  that  you  write 
in  many  places — sometimes  as  a  frank 


advocate  of  one  side  in  a  party,  but 
sometimes  also  as  an  impartial  ob- 
server in  non-party  Journals.  In  the 
former  character  we  expect  you  to 
fight  for  your  side.  In  the  latter  we 
ask  of  you  that  very  hard  thing — ^the 
impartiality  of  a  historian  in  telling 
of  events  and  scenes  all  the  excite- 
ment of  which  you  have  shared  almost 
at  the  moment  at  which  you  are  writ- 
ing. It  is.  therefore,  a  high  standard 
by  which  I  have  criticised. 

My  father  may  be  right  or  wrong, 
but  I  think  those  who  have  known  him 
as  you  have  done  will  never  deny  his 
intense  seriousness,  or  his  utter  disre- 
gard of  his  own  personal  convenience 
or  advantage  when  thinking  of  what 
he  owes  to  his  colleagues  or  his  coun- 
try. 

If  he  had  been  less  loyal  to  col- 
leagues with  whose  views  and  policy 
he  was  not  always  in  sympathy  in 
1880-5,  his  critics  of  to-day  would  find 
fewer  quotations  from  his  old  speeches 
to  hurl  at  him. 

The  suggestion  underlying  this  let- 
ter—that in  publicly  discussing  Mr. 
Chamberlain*s  action  I  have  been  ani- 
mated by  feelings  of  personal  animos- 
ity— arises  solely  from  the  Jealousy  of 
extreme  filial  affection.  My  acquaint- 
ance with  him  goes  back  over  thirty- 
four  years,  and  I  have  never  varied 
from  the  attitude  of  personal  esteem 
and  admiration  for  unrivalled  intellec- 
tual power.  It  is  true  my  references 
to  him  in  his  public  capacity  have  been 
free  from  taint  of  obsequiousness.  But 
Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  is  a  hard  hit- 
ter, and  knows  that  when  a  man  plays 
at  bowls  he  must  expect  rubbers. 

A  redoubtable  foe,  he  is  a  friend 
whose  loyalty  knows  no  bounds.  I 
find  in  my  dairy  an  entry,  dated  April 
29,  1900,  which  supplies  two  instances, 
widely  varying  in  scope,  of  this  trait 
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iu  bis  character.      I  trauseribe  it  as  it 
WM8  written: 

Met  Cbamberlaiu  last  night  at  Rob- 
>oD  Roose^s.  Sat  next  to  him  at  din- 
ner. He  tallsed  to  me  the  whole  of 
tlie  time  with  marvellous  frankness. 
Told  me  he  had  that  morning  been 
reading  a  magazine  article  of  mine,  si- 
multaneously published  in  New  York 
and  London,  discussing  his  chances  of 
>acce88ion  to  the  Premiership.  He  is 
very  impatient  of  frank  criticism.  Evi- 
<iently  did  not  like  the  article,  but  the 
tmly  complaint  he  made  was  of  what 
be  called  **a  sneer"  at  Jesse  Collings 
and  Powell  Williams  as  meml>ers  of 
tbe  Ministry.  He  defended  them 
loyally,  insisting  that  P.  W.  had  done 
ffpeat  service  at  the  War  Office,  saving 
the  country  thousands  of  pounds,  "for 
which/*  he  bitterly  added,  "they" 
iQieaaing  the  War  Office  people)  "are 
uow  shunting  him." 

Of  the  theme  of  the  article  he  spoke 
freely. 

"If."  he  said,  "you  want  to  know  the 
truth  about  the  matter  I  will  tell  you. 
Never  at  any  time  in  any  circumstances 
do  I  intend  to  be  Prime  Minister  of 
tbe  Unionist  party.  I  am  ready  to 
serve  under  Arthur  Balfour  or  any  one 
el86>who  may  be  preferred  to  the  post. 
I  confess  it  was  different  when  I  was 
on  the  other  side.  Fifteen  years  ago 
I  was  certainly  resolved  to  be  Prime 
.Minister  in  the  Liberal  succession.  If 
I  bad  been,  you  would  have  seen  estab- 
liabed  that  condition  of  Liberal  Impe- 
rialism of  whiirh  Rosebery  and  others 
fntilely  talk  to-day." 

He  warmly  defended  himself  against 
tbe  accusation  of  being  a  recent  con- 
vert to  Imperialism. 

"Why."  he  said,  "when  I  was  in  the 
CabUiet  of  1880,  I  was  then,  more  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  Egypt,  accused  by 
my  colleagues  of  being  a  Jingo.  In 
respect  of  England's  Imperial  position 
I  have  never  been  anything  but  what 
I  am  to-day. 


»♦ 


Some  time  later  he  told  me  a  curious 
atory,  vindicating  his  consistency  In 
tbe  matter  of  Imperialism.  In  1857, 
John  Brlgtit,  unseated  at  Manchester, 


offered  himself  for  election  at  Birm- 
ingham. Mr.  Chamberlain,  then  in  his 
twenty-first  year,  was  already  taking 
an  active  part  in  politics.  The  great 
Fn^  Trader,  the  ultra-Radical,  was  in 
every  respect  save  one  his  ideal  of  a 
party  leader.  But  he  had  voted 
against  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Chinese  War.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain was  enthusiastically  In  favor 
i>f  the  attitude  assumed  by  Palmerston 
ut  that  crisis,  and  did  his  best  to  keep 
Bright  out  of  Birmingham. 

In  due  course  his  fealty  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  was  triumphantly  demon- 
strated. When  on  the  death  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  a  meeting  of  the 
Unionist  party  was  summoned  for  the 
election  of  a  successor,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain happened  to  be  confined  to  his 
room  by  Illness.  It  was  unworthily 
said  by  partisan  commentators  that 
advantage  was  taken  of  his  being  hors 
de  combat  to  rush  the  matter  through. 
The  conversation  quoted,  taking  place 
two  years  earlier,  testified  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  from  his  sick-room,  in 
which  he  'heartily  applauded  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Balfour. 

On  the  day  after  the  Roose  dinner  I 
wrote  to  him  with  reference  to  his  re- 
marks about  a  disposition  on  my  part 
to  chaff  (I  am  sure  not  unkindly)  his 
two  old  Birmingham  friends.  He  re- 
plied: 

40  Prince's  Gardens,  S.W.: 
April  30,  1900. 

My  Dear  Lticy, — Many  thanks  for 
your  note,  which  is — and  this  is  the 
highest  praise  I  can  give  to  it — what  I 
expected  from  your  love  of  Justice  and 
fair  play. 

]  am  very  glad  that  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  talk  with  yon.  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  not  regret  in  the  fu- 
ture avoiding  a  topic  which  to  my 
knowledge — ^al though  no  doubt  unin- 
tentionally as  far  as  you  are  coucer-ued 
— has  given  pain  to  very  worthy  men. 

I  have  written  for  a  copy  of  the  new 
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University   scheme,    which   I   shall   be 
glad  to  send  you  and  which  I  think 
will  interest  you.    Believe  me, 
Yours    very    truly, 

J.  Chamberlain. 

Before  Mr.  Chamberlain  married  the 
lady  whose  sunny  influence  has  light- 
ened the  deep  shadow  that  swooped 
down  upon  him  at  a  time  when  he 
seemed  to  be  still  in  the  prime  of  phys- 
ical and  intellectual  power,  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings  was  a  constant  companion  on 
his  Continental  trips.  A  pretty  story 
had  vogue  about  a  passage  tcom  Gi- 
braltar to  Tangier.  There  being  no  reg- 
ular steamer  available,  the  two  Eiaster- 
tide  tourists  engaged  a  passage  in  n 
sloop  about  to  cross  over.  Here, 
again,  a  difficulty  presented  itself. 
There  was  only  one  sleeping  cabin 
available,  and  that  was  the  captain's. 
For  a  consideration  he  was  ready  to 
lease  his  holding;  but  the  bunk  would 
hold  only  one  sleeper.  In  this  dilemma 
he  approached  Mr.  Chamberlain  with 
the  remark: 

''It*s  all  right,  young  man.  1*11  make 
your  father  up  comfortable  in  my  bunk, 
and  you  shall  lie  on  the  floor." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Session  of 
1001,  Lord  Salisbury's  Government 
brought  in  a  Bill  authorizing  alteration 
of  the  Royal  title.  It  was  proposed  to 
hail  his  Majesty  "Edward  the  Seventh, 
by  the  Grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  of  all  the  British  Do- 
minions beyond  the  Seas,  King,  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India." 
(Jeneral  objection  was  taken  to  the 
clumsiness  of  this  designation.  In  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Ivords,  the  Earl 
of  Rosebery  proposed  to  substitute  the 
phrase  "King  of  Britains  beyond  the 
Sea." 

In  the  "Diary  of  Toby,  M.P.,"  pub- 
lished in  "Punch,"  citation  was  made 
of  a  passage  from  the  "Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,"  wihich  relates  how  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  that  delivered  Wessex 
from   the  dominion  of  the   Dane,   St. 


Cuthbert  visited  King  Alfred  in  h\^ 
sleep  and  hailed  him  "King  of  all  Brit- 
ain." 

"Wliat  better,  more  precise,  equally 
comprehensive  title,"  Toby,  M.P. 
asked,  "could  be  adopted  by  the  twen- 
tieth-century King  descended  In  un- 
broken line  from  Alfred?  The  title 
would  run,  "Edward  the  Seventh,  by 
the  Grace  of  God  King  of  All  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 
Emperor  of  India.' " 

His  Majesty,  at  the  time  on  a  visit 
to  Homburg,  graciously  took  note  of 
the  suggestion.  To  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in 
charge  of  the  Bill  in  the  Commons,  1 
suggested  that  at  least  the  redundant 
"of  all"  before  "the  British  Domin- 
ions" might  be  deleted.     He  replied: 

40  Prince's  Gardens,  S.W.: 
Aug.  6,  1901. 
Dear  Mr.  Lucy, — If  business  in  t he- 
House  of  Commons  were  conducted  on 
the  old  lines  I  should  like  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  some  of  the  suggestions 
made  with  regard  to  the  King's  title, 
and  thereby  get  rid  of  the  unnecessary 
words  "of  all"  objected  to  by  you. 
But  Just  now,  with  the  Irish  inclined 
to  make  a  Donny brook  Fair  of  every- 
thing, it  seems  unwise  to  agree  to  any 
alteration.  Lord  Rosebery 's  certainly 
would  not  please  such  colonies  as  Can- 
ada and  Mauritius,  nor  would  the 
Dutch  like  It  In  South  Africa.     Believe 


me. 


Yours  very   truly, 

/.  Chd/mberlain. 


Mr.  ChaTaberlaln's  instinct  for  con- 
trolling electoral  campaigns,  his  sure 
divination  of  the  result  of  a  pending 
conflict,  were  demonstrated  during  his 
connection  with  the  Birmingham  cau- 
cus and  after.  It  was  no  secret  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  appealing  to  the 
country  immediately  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  South  African  War.  Talk- 
ing with  me  on  the  subject  at  the  end 
of  the  Sessions  of  1902,  Ihe,  having  thor- 
oughly gone  into  the  matter,  expressed 
the  confident  opinion  that  as  a  result  of 
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a  General  Election  taken  at  that  time, 
the  Unionist  party  would  be  reinstated 
with  a  majority  at  least  equal  to  that 
secured  in  the  autumn  of  1900. 

Mr.  Balfour  lingered  on  for  three 
years,  when  the  Liiberals  came  into 
power  with  one  of  the  biggest  majori- 
ties recorded  in  history. 

Having  completed  the  '*Diary  of  the 
Unionist  Parliament"  it  occurred  to  me 
that  in  a  series  of  dedications  of  suc- 
cessive volumes  Inscribed  in  turn  to 
Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr. 
Balfour,  it  was  appropriate  that  Mr. 
Ofaamberlain*s  name  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  this  particular  record.  In 
reply  to  a  request  for  permission,  he 
wrote: 

Highbury,  Moor  Green,  Birmingham: 

Dec.  19,  1900. 
Dear  Mr.  Lucy, — I  have  made  a  rule 
to  decline  all  dedications;  but  every 
rule  must  have  an  exception,  and  I 
think  our  long  acquaintance  justifies 
one  in  your  case.  Therefore  if  you  de- 
sire it  I  shall  accept  the  compliment 
with  pleasure. 

My  wife  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
good  wishes,  which  we  heartily  recip- 
rocate. 

Yours   very   truly, 

./.   Chamberlain, 

The  volume  accordingly  bears  the 
legend,  "To  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  M.P.,  who  made  possible 
the  Unionist  Parliament  1895-1900,  this 
record  of  some  phases  of  its  history  is 
Inscribed." 

It  was  at  the  time  little  known,  and 
is  now  perhaps  forgotten,  that  twelve 
years  before  Mr.  Chamberlain,  accom- 
panied by  the  hearty  good  wishes  of 
the  nation,  set  forth  in  the  cruiser 
"Crood  Hope"  on  the  mission  of  tran- 
quilizing  South  Africa  at  the  close  of 
the  Boer  War,  he  very  nearly  started 
on  the  same  voyage  under  quite  differ- 
ent auspices.  In  the  spring  of  1889  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  the  Governorship 
of  the  Cape.    Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  that 


time  acting  in  concert  with  Lord  Hart- 
ington  and  Sir  Henry  James,  whilst  an 
uncompromising  supporter  of  the  Gov-' 
emment,  held  no  office.  It  occurred 
to  Lord  Salisbury  that,  possibly  for 
more  reasons  than  appeared  on  the  face 
of  the  suggestion,  he  would  be  the 
very  man  for  the  colony.  It  would  not 
be  accurate  to  say  that  the  Governor- 
ship was  actually  offered  and  declined. 
Certainly  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  made 
aware  that  the  opportunity  of  under- 
taking the  government  of  Cape  Colony 
was  at  his  disposal. 

Having  always  taken  keen  interest  in 
the  development  of  South  Africa,  he 
was,  I  believe,  not  indisposed  to  ac- 
cept the  position.  But  the  prospect  of 
temporary  banishment  from  London  at 
a  critical  stage  of  political  history  was 
not  alluring,  and  the  project  was 
nipped  in  the  bud. 

It  Is  interesting  to  speculate  on  what 
might  have  happened  had  he  taken  up 
his  residence  for  five  years  at  Cape 
Town  within   measurable  distance  of 
Paul  Kruger.       It  is   not   improbable 
that  necessity  for  the  war  would  never 
have  arisen,  or  that  if  the  hand  of  the 
British  Government  had  been  forced,, 
they  would  not  have  entered  on  the 
conflict  in  the  blindfolded,  unprepared 
condition    that   courted,    and    for    the 
opening  year  of  the  campaign  realized, 
disaster. 

The  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  date, 
lends  peculiar  interest  to  the  subjoined 
letter. 

40  Prince's  Gardens,  S.  W.: 
March  16,  1887. 
Dear  Mk  Lucy, — Many  thanks  for 
your  letter  and  its  enclosures.  I  could 
send  you  scores  written  from  the  op- 
posite standpoint.  I  received  five  by 
the  post  this  morning,  all  enthusiastic 
about  my  speech  and  promising  support 
to  the  three-cornered  plan.  Believe  me 
this  plan  will  be  deadly  if  we  are  forced 
to  try  it.  The  last  time  It  was  em- 
ployed was  just  before  the  collapse  of 
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the  Gladstone  Administration  in  connec- 
tion with  its  education  policy.  The 
National  Education  League  ran  five 
candidates  In  five  successive  bye-elec- 
tions. I  hope,  however,  that  we  may 
yet  avoid  extremities. 

I  dined  last  night  with  Mr.  Gladstone 

at  Sir  Charles  Forster*s,  and  found  him 

niost  pleasant.    I  cannot  believe  that 

lie  is  averse  to  an  honorable  settlement. 

Yours  truly, 

/.   Chamberlain. 

The  almost  eager  grasping  at  a  set- 
tlement, the  pleased  reference  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  bearing  towards  him,  go  to 
<x>nflrm  a  conviction  I  have  from  the 
first  held  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  step 
which  transfigured  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
I)olitical  character.  I  believe  that,  keen 
as  was  his  look  ahead,  when  he  In 
company  with  Mr.  George  Trevelyan 
quitted  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  In 
1886,  (he  never  dreamt  whither  the  step 
would  lead  him.  He  drifted  into  the 
position  which  in  course  of  time  led 
him  to  serve  in  a  Cabinet  that  had  Lord 
Salisbury  for  Its  head,  Mr.  Arthur  Bal- 
four for  Its  right  hand. 

In  Lord  Morley's  "Life  of  Gladstone" 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  Cabinet 
meeting  held  on  March  26,  1886,  the 
last  at  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  sat  In 
-company  with  his  old  chief.  Between 
its  lines  keen  light  shinee  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  dominant 
members. 

"Some  supposed  then,"  Lord  Morley 
writes,  "and  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
said  since,  that  when  he  entered  the 
Cabinet  room  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion he  intended  to  be  conciliatory. 
Witnesses  of  the  ecene  thought  that  the 
Prime  Minister  made  little  attempt  in 
that  direction." 

If  it  were  possible  to  conceive  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  charge  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  of  1886— and  nothing  was  Impossi- 
ble to  the  Tory  leader  who  grafted 
household  suflPrage  on  a  Reform  Bill- 
It  would  be  certain  that  Mr.  Chamber- 


lain would  never  have  left  his  old 
party.  For  the  management  of  deli- 
caite  affairs  a  man  of  supreme  tact  is 
better  than  a  transcendent  genius  who, 
with  his  head  in  the  lofty  companion- 
ship of  the  clouds,  is  apt  to  stumble 
over  a  not  Insuperable  obstacle  at  his 
feet. 

XXIIL 

HBNBY  IBVINO. 

On  the  eve  of  Henry  Irvlng's  depart- 
ure on  his  last  visit  to  the  United 
States  I  met  him  at  a  little  farewell 
dinner  given  Bit  the  Reform  Club. 
Hearing  my  wife  and  1  would  be  in  the 
United  States  whilst  he  was  there,  he 
engaged  us  to  pay  a  visit  to  >hls  theatre 
and  sup  with  him  after.  I  thought  no 
more  about  the  engagement;  Irvlng's 
memory  was  faithful.  Arriving  in  New 
York  on  a  Saturday  morning,  we  went 
off  to  spend  a  quiet  time  at  the  country 
house  of  a  friend.  On  the  Tuesday 
the  following  telegram  arrived  from 
Henry  Irving,  at  the  time  playing  in 
New  York: 

Tracked  down  at  last.  Love  to  both. 
Hope  you  are  coming  to  play  to-night. 
Have  reserved  box  for  you  and  friends. 
Supper  at  Delmonico's. 

H.  I.,  Broadway  Theatre. 

We  named  for  visiting  the  theatre  a 
night  that  chanced  to  be  one  on  which 
•he  was  engaged  for  supper.  His  hos- 
pitable intent  was  not  to  be  bafi9ed  by 
circumstance.  He  commissioned  his 
friend  and  lieutenant,  Bram  Stoker,  to 
play  the  host,  and  after  the  theatre 
closed  we  had  a  merry  supper  at  Del- 
monlco's.  He  was  playing  Dante,  one 
of  the  unfortunate  accidents  that 
seemed  to  accumulate  towards  the 
close  of  a  long  run  of  well-earned  good 
fortune. 

With  a  pretty  wide  range  of  ac- 
quaintance, I  count  Henry  Irving 
among  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  delight- 
ful men  I  have  known.  With  a  charm- 
ing presence,  a  courtly  manner,  he  was 
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princely  In  his  generosity.  The  only 
value  money  had  for  him  was  that  it 
enabled  him  to  give  pleasure  and  ben- 
efit to  others.  A  member  of  the 
Lyceum  staff  told  me  that,  having  an 
introduction  to  Irving,  he  approached 
him  with  most  modest  expectation  in 
the  way  of  salary.  For  the  sake  of  se- 
curing so  advantageous  an  opening  he 
would  gladly  have  commenced  on  noth- 
ing a  week.  Irving,  after  some  chat, 
offered  him  an  engagement  with  a  sal- 
ary three  times  as  mucii  as  the  one  he 
was  earning. 

At  one  of  the  little  suppers  he  de- 
lighted to  give  in  his  room  in  the  old 
BeefiBteak  Club,  at  the  back  of  the 
IT<^eam  stage.  I  one  nigbt  noticed  a 
beautiful  chair  set  at  the  table. 

'Do  yon  really  admire  It?"  the  asked. 

'Certainly.  It  is  a  genuine  Chippen- 
dale." 

**Take  it  with  you,"  'he  quickly  re- 
plied; and  when  I  left  by  the  stage- 
door  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
preventing  him  sending  the  chair  down 
to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  my  hansom. 

He  was  effusively  grateful  for  any 
little  gift  or  favor.  For  New  Tear*s 
Day,  1800,  I  sent  bim  a  copy  of  Sid- 
ney Lee's  "Life  of  Shakespeare,"  just 
publiahed.  He  replied  from  Bourne- 
mouth on  January  2,  1800: 

Jftf  Dear  Lttcy, — My  kindest  greeting 
to  yon  and  Mrs.  Lucy,  and  all  gladness 
and  happiness  to  you  in  the  coming  on 
of  time. 

It  was  more  than  kind  of  you  to  send 
me  that  book  of  Sidney  Lee's,  the  only 
one  that  has  done  any  justice  to  Shake- 
speare, the  player  as  well  as  play- 
wright. 

S^hakespeare,  wise  man,  was  never 
manager  of  a  theatre.  He  was  an  ac- 
tor who  took  a  share.  When  Shake- 
speare's  Company  is  spoken  of,  it 
should  mean  the  company  to  which  the 
poet  belonged. 

Thank  you  for  all  your  kind  wishes. 
I  only  need  a  little  rest  and  a  little 
sunshine  to  be  quite  well  again.  I 
find  this  doing  nothing  very  hard.   You 


know,  nobody  better — Isn't  it  the  hard- 
est work  of  all? 

Yours  sincerely, 

Henry  Irving. 

There  is  something  patihetic  in  the 
cry  for  "a  little  rest  and  a  little  sun- 
shine." 

The  last  time  we  saw  him  on  the 
stage  he  played  Louis  XI.  to  a  crowded 
and  enthusiastic  audience.  It  was  his 
farewell  to  the  London  stage,  and  we 
were  present  in  response  to  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

July  8.  lOas. 
Dear  Mrs,  Lucy, — Thank  you  for  your 
very  kind  invitation,  which  it  would  be 
a  delight  to  accept,  were  it  possible. 
But  I  shall  be  "tied  to  the  stake"  till 
the  18th  and  cannot  fly. 

Were  you  in  London  I  should  ask 
you  to  grace  our  last  night — the  18th — 
with  your  presence.      I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  Irmitfg. 

When  the  curtain  fell  on  the  last 
scene  the  cheering  lasted  several  min- 
utes. Again  and  again  the  curtain 
rose,  and  Irving  bowed  his  tihanks. 
Moved  by  unconscious  premonition 
that  some  of  them  would  dee  his  face 
no  more,  the  throng  before  the  cur- 
tain would  not  let  him  go. 

The  last  of  many  times  he  lent  to 
our  table  at  Ashley  Gardens  the  gra- 
ciousness  of  his  presence  was  at  a  lit- 
tle luncheon  given  by  way  of  farewell 
to  Mr.  Choate,  who,  retiring  from  the 
post  of  American  Minister,  was  return- 
ing home.  Irving  was  playing  some- 
where in  the  Midlands.  But  a  jour- 
ney to  town  and  back  in  time  for  the 
play  did  not  baulk  his  desire  to  be  pres- 
ent. He  was  evidently  in  ill-health 
and,  when  he  arrived,  in  low  spirits. 
Finding  himself  in  cheerful  company 
he  speedily  brightened  up,  and  we  saw 
again  the  smile  of  rare  beauty  that  il- 
luminated his  face  as  he  talked  or  lis- 
tened. 

Ellen  Terry  dined  with  us  just  be- 
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fore  she  paid  her  last  visit  to  the 
United  States  which  proved  the  truth 
of  the  saying,  "Journeys  end  in  lov- 
ers meeting."  Among  the  company 
was  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  He  came 
on  from  the  House  of  (:k>mmons,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  debate  on  an  im- 
portant Ministerial  measure.  Like 
Mr.  Gladstone,  he  possesses  the  gift  of 
swiftly  throwing  off  in  congenial  com- 
pany all  sense  of  care  and  offlcinl  re- 
sponsibility. 

BUen  Terry  sat  strangely  silent 
tlirough  the  brilliant  conversation.  I 
fancied,  being  out  of  her  ordinary  line, 
it  might  bore  her.  Mr.  Balfour  leav- 
ing early  to  resume  his  duties  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  she  broke  silence 
with  a  remark  that  showed  I  was  mis- 
taken. Bringing  her  closed  hand  with 
a  thump  on  the  table,  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  glance  towards  the  door  through 
which  he  had  passed,  "I  think  that 
man's  a  duck." 

Sihe  told  me  later,  with  perhaps 
kindly  exaggeration,  that  she  had  never 
enjoyed  a  dinner  party  more. 

When  Irving  consented  to  sit  for  his 
r>ortraIt  for  my  little  collection,  he  stip- 
ulated that  'his  dog  should  be  with 
him.  He  is  accordingly  painted  with 
I<\issie  on  his  knee.  Fussle  was  a 
present  to  BUen  Terry  from  the  Jockey 
Fred  Arclier.  Irving  appropriated 
him,  and  the  two  were  inseparable. 
The  dog  was  a  familiar  figure  at  the 
supper  parties  on  the  stage  at  the 
Lyceum  that  wound  up  first  nights  of 
memorable  plays.  Taking  it  for 
granted  that  as  they  were  there  wihen 
he  came  in  from  the  dressing-room 
with  his  master,  they  were  desirable 
people,  Fussie  was  sufficiently  amiable 
as  he  trotted  about  among  the  crowd. 
But  he  could  put  on  other  manners. 
When  Irving  was  lying  ill  in  Grafton 
Street,  I  called  to  see  him.  Fussie 
would  not  allow  me  to  approach  the 
lied.  His  master  was  sick,  apparently 
helpless.      I  might  be  intent  on  taking 


advantage  of  his  weakness  to  do  hlni 
an  injury.  Anyhow,  Fussie,  thinking 
it  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  snarled 
omniously  when  I  approached  the  bed. 

On  one  occasion  when  Irving  and  hto 
company  were  going  on  a  tour  in  the 
United  States,  Fussie  was.  as  a  matter 
of  course,  included  in  the  troupe.  He 
got  out  of  the  train  at  the  town  statioa 
at  Southampton,  and  when  the  com- 
l»any  arrived  at  the  wharf  he  was  no- 
wthere  to  be  seen.  As  the  boat  was 
about  to  start,  nothing  could  be  done 
In  the  way  of  looking  him  up.  So 
Irving  set  out  on  his  voyage  dlsccmso- 
late.  Six  weeks  latter,  Fussie,  footsore, 
travel-stained,  but  capable  of  wagging 
his  tall,  trotted  In  at  the  stage-door  of 
the  Lyceum  Theatre  In  Wellington 
Street,  Strand.  How  he  found  Ills 
way  Is  a  mystery  he  was  never  able  to 
explain.  Of  course  the  I'oad  was  abso- 
lutely unfamiliar  to  him. 

Fussie  came  to  an  end  at  Manchester 
under  tragic  circumstances.  A  work- 
man taking  off  his  coat  threw  it  down. 
partly  hiding  an  open  trap.  He  had 
brought  some  bread  and  meat  for  his 
supper.  Fussie,  scenting  this,  began 
foraging,  fell  through  the  (trap-door, 
and  was  killed  Instantly.  The  news 
was  kept  from  Irving  till  the  play  was 
over.  He  said  little,  but  took  the  body 
home  to  his  hotel  In  his  cab.  BUen 
Terry  and  'his  eon  Lawrence,  arriving 
later,  found  him  eating  his  supper  with 
Fussie  curled  up  In  his  familiar  rug 
on  the  sofa.  Irving  was  talking  to  the 
dog  as  if  he  were  still  alive.  He  car- 
ried him  back  to  Loudon  In  the  train 
next  day  and  burled  him  In  the  dogs* 
cemetery  In  Hyde  Park. 

Irving  used  to  tell  with  dramatic  ef- 
fect a  story  about  W.  G.  Wills,  the 
dramatist,  who,  among  other  services, 
wrote  for  him  the  play  "Charles  I." 
When  Wills  was  a  boy  ten  years  old. 
he  was  taken  to  see  Bdmund  Kean 
play  Macbeth.  In  the  murder  scene  he 
was  so  affected  by  the  realistic  power 
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of  tlie  actor  that,  seized  with  a  severe 
attack  of  nausea,  he  hurried  from  the 
box. 

Ten  years  later,  he  was  lunching  at 
a  chop-house  In  Fleet  Street  when  a 
man  entered,  sat  down  at  a  table  near 
him  and  ordered  a  meal.  He  was  a 
jierfect  stran^^r  to  Wills,  who  after  a 
few  minutes'  propinquity  was  again 
veiled  with  a  fit  of  nausea,  from  which 
be  had  not  suffered  since  as  a  boy  he 
was  at  the  thealie  on  the  occasion 
mentioned.  He  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  room.  When  some  minutes  later 
be  paid  his  bill,  the  waiter  said  to  him: 

"Did  you  see  that  gentleman  at  the 
table  near  you?  Dhafs  Edmund 
Kean.** 

XXIV. 

OSOn.  BHODBS  BBFOBB  TBB  BAID. 

I  came  in  close  contact  with  Cecil 
Rhodes  in  1894.  It  was  the  year  be- 
fore the  Jameson  Raid  "upset  his  apple- 
r-art/*  and  had  much  to  do  with  the 
outbreak  of  racial  feeling  between 
Boers  and  British  that  resulted  in  a 
rerrible  war.  At  the  time  of  our  stay 
at  Cape  Town,  the  relations  between 
Oom  Paol,  President  of  the  Transvaal 
Republic,  and  the  British  Governor  (Sir 
Henry  Ixxah),  though  not  openly  rup- 
tured, were  decidedly  strained. 

On  arrival  at  Cape  Town  early  on  a 
Sunday  morning  which  the  almanac 
marked  as  one  of  the  last  days  in  De- 
cembtf,  but  which  was  sultrier  than 
oar  liotteat  aummer,  we  were  met  by 
an  aide-de-camp  from  Government 
House  inviting  us  to  lunch  with  Sir 
Henry  and  lisdy  Loch  at  their  cottage 
residence  some  eight  or  ten  miles  out 
of  Cape  Town.  At  table  we  happened 
to  sit  on  either  side  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  a 
happy  accident  as  it  turned  out  I  had 
met  him  in  Lcmdon  during  his  flying 
visH  of  the  previous  year.  As  we  sat 
together  and  talked,  the  acquaintance 
warmed  to  a  measure  of  friendship 
that  induced  him  to  ask  us  to  make 
('root  Schur  our  home  during  our  stay 


at  the  Cape.  This  was  •  doubly  wel- 
come since,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure 
of  his  daily  company,  it  meant  deliv- 
erance from  the  miseries  of  what  was 
recommended  to  us  as  the  best  hotel 
in  Cape  Town.  It  certainly  must  have 
been  the  dirtiest  and,  according  to  our 
brief  experience,  the  most  evilly  served 
in  the  matter  of  food  and  cooking. 

Next  morning  we  shifted  our  quar- 
ters to  Cecil  Rhodes's  quaint  old  house, 
built  on  a  slope  of  Table  Mountain.  On 
one  flank  of  it  bloomed  an  acre  of  blue 
hydrangea,  his  favorite  flower.  He 
gave  us  a  spacious  bedroom,  decorated 
with,  among  other  pieces  of  furniture, 
uu  old  Dutch  wardrobe,  whose  silver 
hinges  gained  fresh  brilliancy  from  the 
century-old  dark  wood  they  clasped. 
Rhodes  had,  somehow,  gained  the  rep- 
utation of  being  a  woman-hater.  Cer- 
tainly, with  the  {possible  exception  of 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Lucy  was  the  first  lady 
who  had  been  a  guest  at  Groot  Sohur. 
He  engaged  the  gardener*s  wife  to  act 
as  maid,  withdrawing  himself  to  sleep 
in  a  bachelor's  quarter  built  at  the  end 
of  the  garden.  Hearing  that  Horace 
Plunkett  (now  Sir  Horace,  first  Vice- 
President  of  the  Irish  ^Board  of  Agri- 
culture) had  been  our  table  companion 
on  the  voyage  out,  he  sent  him  a  press- 
ing invitation  to  put  up  at  Groot  Schur, 
a  proposal  cheerfully  accepted  by  a 
roan  who,  doubling  our  experience  had 
spent  two  nights  in  "the  best  hotel" 
in  Cape  Town. 

Rhodes  was  at  the  time  partly  re- 
building his  house,  which,  as  its 
name  implies,  was  originally  a  gran- 
ary. Nearly  every  week  a  bale  of 
carpets  or  a  case  of  furniture  arrived 
from  London.  These  were  common- 
place by  compariscm  with  a  little  bowl 
in  the  study  which  contained  a  couple 
of  handfuls  of  small  pieces  of  gold, 
dug  up  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  tem- 
ple far  away  up  country.  It  was, 
Rhodes  believed,  part  of  the  gold  of 
Ophir,  current  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 
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A  couple  of  years  later,  when  the  al- 
terations were  completed  and  the  new 
furniture  Installed,  a  fire  broke  out  at 
Groot  Schur,  partly  destroying  the 
place.  It  was  rebuilt,  and,  by  the  own- 
er's will,  bequeathed  as  a  residence  for 
the  Cape  Premier,  the  spacious  grounds 
being  turned  into  a  public  park,  enclos- 
ing a  zoological  garden.  As  for  the 
simple-mannered,  big-hearted,  clear- 
headed history-maker  who  once  lived 
there,  he  sleeps  in  the  solitude  of  the 
Matoppos  Mountains. 

With  respect  to  this  choice  of  burial- 
place,  Mr.  George  Wyndham  told  me 
an  interesting  story.  He  also  in  later 
time  was  a  guest  at  Groot  Schur.  Ac- 
companying ihis  host  on  an  expedition 
up  country,  they  halted  for  a  while  on 
the  crest  of  the  mighty  Matoppos 
which  dominates  a  hundred  miles  of 
veldt.  One  morning,  Rhodes,  who  had 
shown  ihlmself  at  breakfast  in  a  mood 
of  solemn  thought,  went  out  and  lay 
down  full  length  near  the  edge  of  the 
hill,  gazing  on  the  scene  below.  He 
remained  there  half  an  hour,  and  came 
back  in  brighter  spirits.  From  a 
chance  remark  he  dropped,  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham believes  that  it  was  in  this  reverie 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  having  his 
grave  dug  amid  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  the  mountain  top. 

We  had  a  cheerful  little  dinner  party 
every  night  whilst  our  host  remained 
at  Cape  Town.  Amongst  the  guests 
were  Dr.  Jameson,  Mr.  Selous,  and  an- 
other mighty  hunter,  just  down  from 
the  North.  On  the  first  night  at  din- 
ner, I  observed  his  extreme  embarrass- 
ment and  discomfort.  I  attributed  it 
to  weariness  after  a  long  Journey.  In 
the  confidence  of  the  verandah  and  un- 
der the  cheering  influence  of  a  cigar, 
he  confided  to  me  that  it  was  the  stiff 
shirt-collar  imposed  upon  him  by  civil- 
ization as  part  of  his  dinner  dress  that 
wrought  him  anguish.  He  had  not 
worn  such  a  thing  for  months. 

We  generally  sat  on  the  verandah  af- 


ter dinner  till  midnight  struck.  Rhodes, 
in  ordinary  company  a  stubbornly  reti- 
cent man,  the  despair  of  I^ondou  hosts 
and  hostesses,  expanded  under  the  me) 
lowing  infiuence  of  the  cool  air,  the 
starlit,  almost  blue  sky  of  a  South  Af- 
rican night.  It  was  the  height  of  the 
prosperity  of  South  Africa,  prices  of 
mines  and  of  land  booming  in  all  direc- 
tions. When  I  came  home,  friends, 
hearing  I  had  been  the  guest  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  for  three  weeks,  surmised  that 
I  must  have  been  *'put  in  for  some 
good  things."  With  the  exception  of 
the  gold  of  Ophir,  not  to-dny  n  mar- 
ketable commodity,  Rhodes  in  his  con- 
versations with  me  never  alluded  to 
gold-mines  or  diamond  industries. 
What  he  talked  about  on  the  verandah 
were  books  new  and  old,  more  espe- 
cially anything  that  had  reference  to 
the  ihistory  of  Rome  before  the  last  of 
the  Imperial  Oeesars  was  dead  and 
turned  to  clay.  He  had  in  his  pay 
in  Rome  an  expert  daily  employed  in 
copying  out  stored  manuscript  records 
of  the  history  of  Imperial  Rome. 

Nor  did  we  talk  about  politics,  home 
or  South  African.  Only  once,  I  re- 
member, w^en  he  was  poring  over  a 
big  map  of  Africa,  he  put  his  finger  on 

Cairo,  and  drawing  it  slowly  down  the 
length  of  the  parchment  till  it  rested  on 
Cape  Town,  said,  "I  want  to  see  the 
map  painted  red  from  there  to  there." 

With  the  creation  of  Rhodesia,  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  his  heart's  desire 
was  fulfilled  before  he  was  carried  up 
to  rest  on  the  mountain  top. 

Rhodes  was  a  faithful  friend  to  men 
of  all  degree  to  whom  he  became  at- 
tached. His  butler,  an  excellent  serv- 
ant, came  from  the  English  village  in 
which  was  Rhodes'  father's  parisli 
church.  He  was  inclined  to  be  con- 
sumptive, and  Rhodes  took  him  out  to 
South  Africa  in  the  belief  that  the  cli- 
mate, if  it  did  not  effect  a  complete 
cure,  would  check  the  disease.  One 
morning,  entering  my  host's  study.  1 
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found  him  in  a  state  of  unusual  deT>res- 
Mon.  I  thought  sometiliing  had  gone 
wrong  with  De  Beers,  or  with  political 
affairs  at  Cape  Town.  There  were  tears 
in  his  eyes  when  he  told  me  how,  after 
a  long  spell  of  good  health,  the  butler 
bad  that  morning  been  suddenly  at- 
tacked with  haemorrhage. 

Tbere  was  only  one  t^hing  to  t>e  done. 
He  must  be  sent  off  up  country  to  take 
a  month's  rest  in  the  exhilarating  air 
of  the  veldt.  As,  in  addition  to  acting 
a.H  valet  be  was  in  charge  of  the  whole 
domefttic  arrangements  of  the  house. 
x\\\iK  meant  serious  personal  discomfort 
to  the  master.  Rhodes  did  not  give  that 
part  of  the  business  a  thought,  but 
{lacked  the  man  off  w^Khin  a  few  hours. 
After  leaving  the  Cape,  I  saw  Rhodes 
only  twice.  Once  was  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  he  visited  L<mdon.  We 
invited  him  to  dinner.  He  said  he 
would  come  on  two  conditions — that  he 
might  bring  Dr.  Jameson  and  that 
there  i^hould  be  no  other  guests.  So 
we  sat  four  at  table,  and  Rhodes  was 
an  talkative  as  was  his  wont  on  tlie  ve- 
randah at  Groot  Schur. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  sit- 
ting In  the  witnesses*  chair  in  the  room 
of  tbe  South  African  Commission.  Be- 
fore bim  were  grouped  a  dozen. of  the 
able^ft  men  in  England,  some  eager  to 
prolie  the  mystery  that  brooded  over 
tbe  Jameson  Raid.  Others,  and  these 
tbe  more  embarrassing,  were  concerned 
for  the  preservation  of  diplomatic  ret- 
i<'ence.  On  a  table  set  at  the  witness's 
right  elbow  was  a  plate  of  sandwiches 
and  a  tankard  of  London  stout.  Cecil 
Rhodes  munched  his  sandwiches,  from 
time  to  time  thoughtfully  raised  the 
tankard  to  bis  lips,  and  did  not  in  any 
|M>88ibly  inconvenient  particular  add 
to  tbe  information  of  the  Commission- 
ers. 

XXV. 

LORD  RDB8KLL  OF  KILLOWBN. 

Journeying  across  the  United  States 
in  the  early  'eighties,  on  the  way  to 


Japan,  at  a  roadway  station  half-way 
between  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs, 
the  train  was  boarded  by  a  comfort- 
ably stout  gentleman  in  a  serge  suit, 
with  a  knitted  woolen  vest  and  a  low- 
crownied  felt  hat.  He  might  have 
passed  withomt  notice  but  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  carried  a  red  brief- 
bag,  unmistakably  the  property  of  an 
English  Q.  C.  This  item  in  the  midst 
of  roiling  prairies  concentrated  atten- 
tion. T^ooking  more  closely,  I  recog- 
nized in  the  sun-browned  stranger 
Charles  Russell,  who,  clutching  his  red 
bag,  made  his  way  along  the  crowded 
car  as  if  he  were  pushing  through  a 
blocked  passage  in  the  Law  Courts. 

I  had  casual  acquaintance  with  him 
in  the  rx)bby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  chance  meeting  was  the 
beginning  of  an  intimate  friendship 
that  grew  in  warmth  to  the  end.  We 
stayed  at  Colorado  Springs,  and  in  the 
afternoon  had  a  pleasant  drive  to  Man- 
Ilou  and  the  Garden  of  the  Gods.  Rus- 
sell, then  plain  Mr.,  leader  of  his  cir- 
cuit, was  one  of  the  qui(.*kest-tempered, 
warmest-hearted  of  Irishmen.  He 
learned  a  lesson  at  Manitou,  where 
stood  a  little  hotel  with  a  spacious  ve- 
randah looked  down  upon  by  the  ma- 
jesty of  Pike's  Peak.  There  were 
many  guests,  few  waiters,  and,  as  Rus- 
sell meant  to  catch  the  evening  train 
going  east,  our  time  was  limited.  Af- 
ter impatiently  suffering  delay  extend- 
ing over  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Russell 
began  rapping  the  table  with  a  knife 
and  clinking  the  glasses, 

**Come,  come,"  be  said  sharply  to  the 
waiter  when  that  dignitary  sauntered 
up,  **hurry  along  with  luncheon." 

•'Wal,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  eyeing 
him  unconcernedly,  "if  the  place  don't 
suit  you,  you  can  go  on  to  the  next." 
As  the  nearest  was  Colorado  Springs, 
whence  we  had  driven,  Russell,  taking 
in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  subsided. 
AVhen  presently  the  waiter  lounged  up 
with  the  meal,  he  began  to  chat  with 
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liim,  and  by  his  affability  and  humor 
won  him  over  in  a  few  minutes. 

Many  years  later,  when  Russell  was 
Attorney-Greneral,  I  witnessed  another 
sudden  and  complete  checking  of  a 
hasty  temper.  We  were  walking  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tad  worth  Court, 
his  house  by  Epsom  Downs.  A 
scorcher  passing  on  a  bicycle  nearly 
ran  over  us. 

"Be  careful,"  said  Russell,  angrily. 

The  man  slowed  up  and,  turning 
round,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  horri- 
ble abuse.  Russell  made  no  reply.  He 
stood  quietly  watching  the  man,  as  if 
to  impress  'his  face  and  figure  on  his 
memory.  It  occurred  to  me  at  the  mo- 
ment that  if,  as  was  by  no  means  im- 
probable, the  fellow,  being  in  the  dock 
or  «the  witness-box,  some  day  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Attorney-General, 
public  and  professional  duty  would  re- 
ceive an  impetus. 

Russell  was  hugely  delighted  with  a 
remark  by  his  newly-made  friend  the 
Manitou  waiter. 

"This  seems  a  very  healthy  town," 
lie  remarked,  determined  to  be  pleas- 
ant. 

**I  guess  it's  pretty  wal,"  replied  the 
waiter  with  profound  gravity.  "When 
we  built  a  schoolhouse  nothing  would 
do  for  some  of  the  citizens  but  they 
must  have  a  cemetery.  We  laid  it  out 
and  walled  it  in,  but  we  had  to  shoot 
a  man  to  start  it." 

During  his  stay  on  the  ranch  Russell 
picked  up  another  story  which  he 
brought  to  London  and  told  with  dra- 
matic effect.  I't  appealed  to  him  pro- 
fessionally, as  illustrating  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  plea  of  acting  In 
self-defence  was  accepted  by  Western 
juries  trying  a  prisoner  on  the  charge 
of  murder  or  manslaughter. 

Three  citizens  of  Denver  were  drink- 
ing in  a  little  parlor  off  the  bar  of  a 
saloon.  One  of  them,  smitten  with  an 
attack  of  heart  disease,  suddenly  fell 
dead.     His  companions,  conscious  of  a 


shady  record,  were  certain  that  as  mat- 
ters stood  they  would  be  accused  of 
killing  the  man.  They  strolled  into 
tibe  bar,  ordered  a  couple  of  cigars. 
which  they  knew  were  kept  in  a  back 
room,  and  whilst  the  barman  was  away 
on  the  errand  they  carried  in  the  cori>se 
and  fixed  him  in  a  chair  with  his  heed 
bowed  on  his  hands,  as  if  he  were 
sleeping  off  a  bout  of  drinking. 

"He'll  pay  for  the  cigars,"  one  said. 
l>oIutIng  a  thumb  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  dead  man.      And  they  walked  out. 

The  barman  waited  a  reasonable  time 
for  the  sleeper  to  waken.  Reckoning 
it  had  lapsed,  he  approached  him,  shook 
him  roughly,  and  demanded  payment 
for  the  cigars.  To  his  horror  the  man 
ix>lled  off  the  chair,  and  he  saw  he  was 
dead.  Ait  this  moment  two  fresh  cus- 
tomers entered,  and  the  barman,  recog- 
nizing his  peril  as  the  otJiers  had  done, 
said  with  an  oath: 

"I  did  it  in  self-defence." 

Charles  Russell,  whether  as  plain  Q. 
('.,  Attorney-General,  or  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  was  the  most  hospitable  of 
men,  alike  at  his  town  and  country 
liouse.  When  he  lived  In  Harley 
Street  and  was  rapidly  making  his  way 
to  the  front  on  the  political  stage,  he 
usually  gave  a  dinner  once  a  week 
-through  the  Parliamentary  Session. 
They  were  all  interesting,  though  sad- 
dened for  some  by  the  circumstance 
that  Russell  not  only  did  not  smoke 
himself,  but  resented  smoking  by  oth- 
ers. It  was  poor  consolation  for  men 
accustomed  to  regard  a  cigar  as  not 
the  least  delectable  adjunct  to  a  dinner, 
to  see  the  host  spooning  snuff  Into  hU 
gratified  nostrils,  and  flourishing  the 
bandana  that  was  the  terror  of  hostile 
witnesses  and  the  dompter  of  Juries. 

One  dinner,  given  during  the  height 
of  the  Home  Rule  controversy,  was 
memorable  by  reason  of  the  bold  ad- 
mixture of  company.  It  included  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Parnell.  and  Ixnil  Ran- 
dolph  Churchill.       On   arriving.    Lord 
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Randolph,  having  made  curiously 
formal  greeting,  whispered:  ''It  wants 
only  one  other  man  to  make  the  circle 
complete." 
'*Who  is  thatr*  I  asked. 
"Arthur  Balfour,"  he  growled. 
LM'd  Randolph  was  in  very  bad  tem- 
(ler,  an  occasional  frame  of  mind  he 
was  not  habituated  to  conceal.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  hoet  had  not  mentioned 
to  him  that  Parnell  was  expected,  and 
he  complained  that  he  was  comprom- 
is^ed  by  meeting  in  the  fraternity  of  the 
dinner-table  the  Irish  leader,  at  that 
time  particularly  unsavor}'  in  Conserv- 
ative circles.  It  occurred  to  me  at  the 
time  to  be  a  little  difficult  to  realize 
this  anc<Miventionat  personage  com- 
I^romised  by  sitting  at  meat  with  the 
Irish  leader.  There  was  a  time,  not 
far  past,  when  If  secret  negotiations 
and  intimate  intercourse  with  Irish 
members  would  compromise  a  man, 
Lord  Randolph  would  have  been  hope- 
lessly embarrassed. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  features  in  Eng- 
lish political  life  that  the  rancour  of 
partisanship  is  not  habitually  carritnl 
into  the  social  circle.       Amongst  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  it  was  only  in  Lon- 
don that  such  a  dinner  party  as  this 
could  have  taken  place.      The  princi- 
ple underlying  its  conception  might  be 
farther  extended.    As  a  rule,  through 
the  London  season  diners-out  in  the  po- 
litical   world   find   the  company   runs 
pretty    straltly    in    grooves.     At    the 
house  of  a  Unionist  belonging  to  either 
House  of  Parliament  one  finds  fellow- 
guests  of  the  host's  party  color.      The 
same  experience  is  suffered  at  the  ta- 
ble of  a  Liberal.    In  a  very  small  way, 
with  something  less  of  Lord  Russeirs 
audacity,    we    have    always   observed 
his  custom.    At  our  table  Trojan  and 
Tyrlan  meet   in   about   equal   propor- 
tions, and,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
seem  to  enjoy  the  hour  of  truce. 

Mr.  Balfour,  dining  at  Ashley  Gar- 
dens whilst  Leader  of  the   House  of 


Commons,  not  yet  Prime  Minister,  met 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Baunerman,  then 
Leader  of  the  Opposition.  The  only 
point  of  controversy  that  arose  was 
upon  the  proposition  that  Sir  Henry 
should  take  the  hostess  in  to  dinner,  he 
insisting  that  the  honor  more  properly 
belonged  to  Mr.  Balfour.  At  another 
time  when  Mr.  Balfour  was  dining 
with  us,  turning  over  in  my  mind  the 
names  of  people  he  would  be  most 
I)leased  to  meet,  I  felt  no  doubt  about 
Sir  William  Harcourt.  The  Unionist 
Education  Bill  was  then  before  the 
House,  which,  in  accordance  with  rules 
then  operative,  meeting  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  adjourned  for  the  din- 
ner-hour, resuming  debate  at  nine 
o'clock.  During  the  afternoon  sitting. 
Mr.  Balfour  at  one  side  of  the  table 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt  at  the  other 
had  been  almost  viciously  contending 
over  i)oints  (»f  the  Bill.  In  the  evening 
they  met  each  other  with  boyish  exu- 
berance of  good-fellowship. 

On  sitting  down  to  dinner,  Sir  Wil- 
liam announced  that  he  would  have  to 
be  in  his  place  at  the  House  when,  at 
nine  o'clock,  debate  on  the  Education 
Bill  was  resumed.  Mr.  Balfour  made 
n(»  remark  at  the  moment.  But  when 
the  finger  of  the  clock  approached  the 
hour  he  said:  *'Now,  Harcourt;  it's 
getting  on  for  nine  o'clock." 

Beyond  all  things  at  the  dinner-table 
Sir  William  dearly  loved  a  cigar,  the 
bigger  the  better.  Coffee  and  cigars 
were  still  afar  off.  But  a  patriot  must 
make  sacrifices  for  his  country.  Ris- 
ing and  pushing  back  his  chair,  he 
said:  "I  beg  to  move  the  closure," 
and.  with  a  bow  to  the  company,  he 
departed. 

Mr.  Balfour  stayed  on  till  after  ten 
o'clock.  Sir  William  took  an  opportu- 
nity, somewliere  about  9.30,  of  rising 
from  the  front  Opposition  bench  and 
deploring  the  absence  of  the  Leader  of 
the  House,  the  Minister  in  charge  of 
the  Bill.      He  marvelled  what  call  of 
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duty  or  pleasure  could  keep  lilui  away 
from  bis  post,  a  little  Joke  the  point 
of  which,  possibly  with  the  exception 
of  confidence  bestowed  on  his  nearest 
colleague  on  tlie  front  bench,  Sir  Wil- 
liam had  all  to  himself. 

Charles  Russell  was  a  member  of  the 
Two  Pins  Club,  an  institution  named, 
if  not  founded,  by  Frank  Burnand.  The 
derivation  of  the  title  will  be  found  in 
tlie  flnfil  syllable  of  the  names  of  those 
famous  horsemen  Dick  Turpin  and 
John  Gilpin.  The  members,  who,  in 
addition  to  some  '"Punch"  men,  in- 
cluded half  a  dozen  well-known  outsid- 
ers, met  at  an  appointed  rendezvous  on 
fine  Sunday  mornings,  rode  out  to  a 
country  hostelry,  lunched,  and  trotted 
home  again  in  good  time  for  dinner. 

One  evening,  riding  back  through 
Twickenham,  Linley  Sambourne,  In  the 
exuberance  of  his  ever-young  soul, 
amused  the  company  by  affecting  to 
know  the  history  of  the  dwellers  In  va- 
rious houses  by  the  way.  This  having 
been  suflfered  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
Sir  Frank  Lockwood  quietly  asked: 

''Did  you  know  General  Stores." 

''Stores!*'  cried  the  unsuspecting 
Sammy.  "I  should  think  so.  I  knew 
him  when  he  was  a  captain  at  Alder- 
shot.  He  went  out  to  India,  and  won 
his  way  up." 

"Ah!  he  lives  over  there,"  said  Lock- 
wood,  pointing  to  a  shop-front  which 
bore  the  legend  "General  Stores." 

One  Spring-time  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
not  yet  Lord  Chief  Justice,  invited  the 
Two  Pins  Club  to  spend  the  week-end 
with  him  at  his  country  place.  I, 
habitually  a  week-ender  by  the  seaside, 
was  not  a  member  of  the  club,  but  was 
graciously  Included  in  the  invitation. 
Lord  Rosebery,  a  neighbor  at  The  Dur- 
dans,  came  over  on  the  Saturday  night 
to  dine  at  Tadworth  Court  Inevitably 
he  heard  the  story,  which  was  highly 
popular  wHh  the  club.  The  next  day, 
at  his  bidding,  we  all  went  over  to  The 
Durdans  for  luncheon.      There  being 


some  new  faces  at  the  table,  out  came 
the  story  again. 

"Well,"  said  Lord  Rosebery,  **I  have 
always  suspected  the  Two  Pins  Club 
had  only  one  horse  among  them.  I 
know  now  they  have  only  one  story." 

Dining  in  Cromwell  Road  with  Lord 
Russell  of  Killowen,  an  estate  to  whleb 
the  unfriended  Irish  barrister  had 
risen,  I  observed  hung  on  the  staircase 
Sargent's  portrait  of  him,  which  bad 
been  one  of  the  features  of  the  Acad- 
emy. It  was  painted  In  broad-bot- 
tomed wig,  and  the  picturesque  robes 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Sitting  by 
the  host  in  the  drawing-room  after  din- 
ner, I  was  struck  afresh  with  the  rare 
beauty  of  the  shape  of  his  head.  Re- 
marking that  it  seemed  a  pity  that  in 
a  portrait  it  should  be  covered  by  a 
wig,  I  asked  if  he  would  sit  for  a  little 
collection  of  portraits  of  contempora- 
ries I  have  formed.  It  Includes  sucb 
diverse  persons  as  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr. 
John  Morley,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Joseph 
Cowen  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  Tenniel,  Burnand,  and 
Henry  Irving. 

These  were  busy  men  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  infliction  of  posini^ 
for  their  portraits.  The  difficulty  was 
overcome  by  what  turned  out  to  be  a 
happy  thought.  More  than  twenty 
years  ago,  at  an  exhibition  at  the  Gros- 
venor  Gallery,  I  observed  a  portrait  in 
Kitcat  form  by  an  unknown  artist  I 
was  much  struck  by  the  style  of  the 
work  and  the  excellence  of  the  like- 
ness. I  wrote  to  the  artist,  explain- 
ing that,  being  a  busy  person,  I  could 
not  find  time  to  sit  at  his  studio,  but 
if  he  would  come  to  my  study  and 
paint  me  as  I  worked  with  my  secre- 
tary, I  would  give  him  a  commission. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  with  admirable 
result,  and  the  system  I  extended  In 
other  directions. 

Thus  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  at  the  time 
Chief     Secretary     for     Ireland,     was 
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painted  at  work   in   the   Irish  Office,     sittings  were  given  at  his  town  house. 


I^rd  Randolph  Churchill  sat  at  his 
<te«k  in  his  house  in  Gonnaught  Place, 
and  Lord  Roaebery,  at  the  time  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  more 
or  leas  meekly  suffered  in  a  smoking- 
jacket  in  bis  study  at  Berkeley  Square. 
Made  acquainted  with  these  condi- 
tions. Lord  Russell  readily  consented. 
But  the  Blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred 
shears  was  already  close  at  hand.  Some 
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the  work  being  continued  at  Tad  worth, 
whither  the  dying  man  repaired.  It  is 
a  splendid  portrait,  the  robe  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  with  the  myste- 
riously named  S.S.  collar  round  his 
neck,  adding  grace  and  dignity  to  the 
figure.  There  is  a  pathetic  look  on  the 
fine  face  that  indicates  consciousness 
of  the  approaching  end. 

Henry  W,  Lucy. 


{To  he  oofiNfwed.) 


A  QUIET  VILLAGE. 


The  village,  as  it  comes  back  to  my 
memory,  wears  an  aspect  of  dignified 
and  somnolent  repose.  It  lies  in  open, 
level  country,  cut  up  into  chessboard 
fields  where  the  tall  spires  of  noble 
churches  stand  as  beacons  visible  for 
miles,  far  from  big  towns  and  high- 
ways, **out  of  the  world,"  as  we  say, 
in  a  land  of  Incredible  quiet  and  re- 
moteness. It  consists  of  a  little  laby- 
rinth of  cottages  twisting  crookedly 
around  the  church,  a  pleasant  and  spa- 
clous  Rectory,  breathing  of  oiium  cum 
dignitate,  a  farm-house  or  two,  a  mill, 
and  two  or  three  villas  of  varying  de- 
grees of  gentility.  There  is  no 
Squire  nor  Manor  House. 

Tbe  Rector,  when  I  knew  him,  some 
dosen  years  ago,  was  then  far  on  in 
the  eighties,  and  one  could  not  desire  to 
look  upon  a  more  beautiful  and  venera- 
ble old  man.  He  might  have  been  the 
presentation  of  old  age,  in  its  most  dig- 
nified and  attractive  aspect,  por- 
trayed by  some  great  painter.  A 
scholar  of  no  mean  attainments,  he  and 
his  wife,  some  twenty  years  younger 
than  himself,  had  lived  for  years  a  life 
of  unbroken  quiet  and  leisure  at  the 
Rectory.  They  received  no  company, 
and  only  on  the  very  rarest  occasions 
left  the  village.  The  Rectory  drawing- 
room  was  a  library,  the  walls  of  which 


were  lined,  with  books  from  top  to  bot- 
tom.     I  see  the  Rector  now,  making 
his  brief  turn  in  the  village  on  a  win- 
ter afternoon,  and  coming  back  to  tea 
in  the  library  drawing-room  in  the  Jan- 
uary twilight.    Words,  of  course,  are 
powerless  to  express  the  mental  gulf 
which  separated  him  from  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants.       "I  always  express 
the  very  greatest  admiration  for  my  pa< 
rishioners  and   their  doings!*'   he   ex- 
claimed one  day,  adding  sharply,  *'al- 
though,  of  course,  I  have  my  own  opin- 
ion."     It  must  be  candidly  admitted 
that  these  naive  artifices  were  not  at 
all  times  very  successful.      He  had  be- 
gun, years  before,  in  the  zeal  of  com- 
parative  youth,    by    reading   Paradise 
Lost  to  the  villagers.    But  these  efforts 
had  been  soon  abandoned.    The  read- 
ing aloud  of  English  literature  to  the 
country  poor  is  indeed  one  of  the  very 
earliest  Illusions  to  fold  its  tents  like 
the  Arabs  and  silently  steal  away.    I 
myself  remember  reading  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's  little   masterpiece,    The  Strange 
Ride  of  Morrotobie  Jukes  (which,  after 
all,  is  very  different  to  Milton)   to  a 
gathering  of  young  lads  all  engaged  in 
farm  work.      When  the  reading  was 
done  I  asked  the  most  intelligent  look- 
ing of  the  lot  if  he  had  enjoyed  the 
story,   and  received   the  reply,   mono- 
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syllabic  but  long-drawn  out,  **No-a-a." 
On  another  occasion  the  school-mistress 
undertook  to  read  Dickens  to  the  as- 
sembled Tillage.    She  read  on  and  on 
amid  a  complete  silence,  not  of  atten- 
tion, but  of  respectful  resignation.   She 
went  from  Mr.  Pickwick  to  Little  Dom- 
bey,  from  Mrs.  Nickleby  to  Tiny  Tim. 
Looking   up    suddenly    and    becoming 
aware  of  the  blank  rows  of  unsmiling 
faces,  she  broke  off,  and  asked,  "Shall 
I  go  on?"    "No,  ma'am,"  came  at  once 
from  all  parts  of  the  room,  in  tones  of 
the  utmost  politeness,  but  of  a  really 
desperate  firmness.      I  saw  the  other 
day   in    a    Socialist   publication    some 
scathing  remarks  upon  a  country  read- 
ing-room run  by   the  squire  and  the 
parson,    in    which    an    old    Crockford 
formed  the  fH^ce  de  risistatice  of  the 
literary  fare  provided  for  the  members. 
For  my  own  part  I  consider  the  selec- 
tion an  admirable  one,  and  far  more 
likely  to  give  pleasure  to  the  villagers 
than  Milton,  Dickens,  or  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling.   Like   a    breviary.    It   would    re- 
quire some  little  practice  before  they 
knew  how  to  use  it,  but  having  once 
mastered  its  main  principles  the  rus- 
tics  would    be   able  to   look   out   the 
names  of  the  local    clergy   and  trace 
their  various   careers.       The  recollec- 
tion of  those  who  had  been  removed 
by  death — as  it  was  an  old  volume — 
would    afford    opportunities    for    the 
moralizing  so  dear  to  the  rustic  mind. 
The    pleasure    of    seeing    names    one 
knows  in  print  Is  what  lends  such  an 
unfailing  charm,    incomprehensible   to 
the   outsider,    to    the   reading   of   the 
local   newspaper.    I   have  known   vil- 
lagers who  read  it  through,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  twice  every  week.      A 
not   dissimilar   interest   might   be    af- 
forded by  Crockford. 

But  to  return  to  the  good  old  Doctor. 
Although  he  did  not  endeavor  directly 
to  impart  his  erudition  to  his  parish- 
ioners, old  or  young,  a  fine  aroma  of 
learning    breathed   from    his    sermons 


and  conversation  in  parochial  visits. 
"We  owe  a  cock  to  JESsculapias,"  he 
would  say  when  paying  some  small 
debt  in  the  village.  On  examining  tbe 
"Marriage  of  Gana"  on  a  cottage  wall 
he  would  remark,  "I  see  —  yes  — 
that  is  the  Symposiarch."  I  greatly 
enjoyed  listening  to  his  sermons, 
which,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  dealt 
continually  with  the  subject  of  old 
age.  One  New  Year  we  had  thus 
meditated  de  seneciute  for  three  suc- 
cessive Sundays,  and  as  the  Doctor 
mounted  the  pulpit  on  the  Second 
Sunday  after  the  Epiphany  my  mind 
was  stirred  by  a  pleasing  expectation 
of  variety  and  change.  But  I  had 
reckoned  without  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  the  Oospel  for  the  Day. 
He  announced  the  text,  "But  Thou 
hast  kept  the  good  wine  until  now," 
and  beginning,  "These  words,  the  old 
man's  comfort,"  preached  a  touching 
sermon,  which  he  brought  to  a  close 
with  the  lines  from  Rabbi  ben  Ezra — 

Grow  old  along  with  me, 
The  Best  Is  yet  to  be- 

His  pulpit  manner  was  marked  by 
extreme  deliberation,  and  was  of  the 
most  ample  and  majestic  kind.       He 
would  give  out  his  text  in  this  way: 
"In  that  grand  chapter  appointed  by 
the    Church   as   the   First   Lesson   at 
Morning  Prayer  on  the  Twenty-second 
Sunday  after  Trinity — I  allude,  as  you 
will    all   doubtless   be   aware,   to   the 
sixty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the 
Prophet  Isaiah — in  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  verse  you  will 
find  these  words  written" — ^rolling  out 
the  sonorous   syllables  of  words   like 
"Trinity"    and    "Isaiah,"   and   making 
long   pauses   at  each   comma.       This 
method  of  elocution  was  a  source  of 
torture  to  the  Doctor's  churchwarden, 
who  sat  immediately  under  the  pulpit, 
the   principal    figure   of    a    somewhat 
scanty  congregation.      This  gentleman. 
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owing  to  some  internal  injury,  was  un- 
able to  maintain  the  sam^  position  for 
two  consecutive  minutes  without  feel- 
ing acute  physical  pain,  and  violently 
tossed  and  twisted  from  side  to  side 
under  the  calm  and  unperturbed  flow 
of  the  Doctor's  eloquence.  The  spec- 
tacle of  these  writhings,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  sufferings  they  represented, 
siKkiled,  I  must  confess,  the  effect  of 
the  sermons  for  me. 

Outwardly  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  calm, 
the  little  village  was  in  reality  torn  by 
feuds  as  bitter  as  ever  vexed  any  Ur- 
biDo  or  Gubbio  of  mediaeval  days. 
These  feuds  were  rather  between  the 
scanty  representatives  of  the  upper 
classes  than  among  the  cottagers.  **I 
bate  the  turnpike!"  was  a  frequent  ex- 
clamation of  the  churchwarden  last 
referred  to.  His  house  stood  on  one 
side  of  the  road — on  the  other,  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  were  placed  the  three 
remaining  better  houses  of  the  village. 
These  were,  first  the  Rectory;  then  the 
comfortable  dwelling  of  an  old  gentle- 
Dtan  retired  from  some  species  of  busi- 
iieas,  I  know  not  what,  a  bachelor 
known  familiarly  to  everybody  as 
"Old  Binks,'*  who  amused  himself  with 
tbe  collection  of  china,  and  with  a  gar- 
tlen,  bees  and  poultry;  and  thirdly, 
highest  flight  of  our  nobility,  a  gloomy 
mansion  with  clipped  hedges  and  yew 
trees  cut  into  strange  shapes,  inhab- 
ited by  a  lady  called  Miss  Nevinson. 
She  lived  an  extremely  sequestered  life, 
and  seldom  came  to  church.  Her 
view  of  things,  indeed,  was  somewhat 
cynical  and  old  r^ime,  and  her  apathy 
towards  all  local  affairs  complete,  save 
for  the  scorn  which  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  pouring  on  "that  man  Ger- 
vase" — the  churchwarden — and  his 
wife.  Between  the  Gervases,  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  and  Old  Binks  and 
Miss  Nevinson  on  the  other,  there 
reigned  an  hostility  of  equal  intensity, 
varying  only  in  the  degree  of  its  out- 
ward expre8.s]on.    This  was  naturally 


most  open  in  the  case  of  Old  Binks. 
Mr.  Gervase.  a  most  worthy  and  kind- 
l;c:arte<l  man  had  been  a  gentleman 
farmer,  but  had  retired  from  this  occu- 
pation, and 'was  then  living  with  his 
wife  and  young  daughter  in  this  re- 
mote spot  a  life  of  very  little  outward 
interest  or  variety.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  Church  is  often  "a  home 
for  the  lonely."  The  unfortunate  thing 
was  that  it  was  precisely  the  parochial 
activities  of  the  Gervases  which  an- 
gered their  neighbors  more  than  any- 
thing else.  The  very  sight  of  them 
roused  Old  Binks,  otherwise  for  the 
most  part  a  kindly  and  Jovial  old  soul, 
to  an  absolutely  demoniac  fury.  "Here 
comes  my  lady  Mary,"  he  would  say, 
with  withering  sarcasm,  and  shaking 
all  over  with  noiseless  laughter  as  he 
caught  sight  of  poor  little  Mrs.  Gervase 
in  the  distance,  carrying  beef-tea  and 
jelly  to  the  poor.  The  idea  both  of 
Miss  Nevinson  and  Old  Binks  (opposed 
to  one  another  on  all  other  points,  but 
Joined  in  the  closest  union  on  this)  was 
that  in  ]>erforming  the  Corporal  Works 
of  Mercy  Mrs.  Gervase  was  stepping 
outside  of  her  appointed  sphere.  This 
idea  was,  however,  most  unfounded,  as 
on  one  occasion  the  Gervases  had  en- 
tertained an  Earl  at  luncheon. 

AVith  the  Rector  Old  Binks  was  on 
good  terms.  He  usually  expressed  an 
unbounded  admiration  for  his  character 
and  learning,  and  received  his  most 
recondite  allusions  with  an  air  of  in- 
tense appreciation  and  enjoyment,  but 
absolutely  declined  to  attend  church  as 
long  as  the  Gervases  did  so.  "I 
couldn't  go — oh  dear!  no,"  he  would 
say;  "I  should  see  the  Devil — I'm  sure 
I  should — sitting  in  front  of  me  with 
his  wife  by  his  side."  "Mr.  Grervase 
will  not  assassinate  you,"  the  Doctor 
would  urge:  "and  even  if  he  should, 
you  would  fall  as  a  martyr,  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  your  duty."  To 
the  onlooker  it  appeared  far  less  prob- 
able that  Gervase   would   assassinate 
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Binks  than  that  Binks  would  assassi- 
nate Gervase.      It  was  indeed  a  won- 
der, seeing  the  hostility  with  which  the 
latter   was   surrounded,  that  morning 
by  morning  he  rose  up  undaunted,  and 
evening  by  evening  lay  down  uncon- 
sumed.    Ecce  Daniel  in  medio   leonum, 
Binks,  however,  In  his  turn,  was  by  no 
means  without  his  foes.      A  great  de- 
testation for  him  was  cherished  by  the 
miller,  who  was  Jealously  guarding  a 
dozen  bottles  of  some  rare  vintage,  or 
what  he  fondly  imagined  to  be  such, 
against  the  day  of  his  enemy's  death. 
"As  soon  as  I  hear  the  breath's  out 
of  his  body,"  he  would  say,  "I  means 
to  open  them  bottles  and  call  the  whole 
village  to  come  in  and  drink."    I  do 
not  know  from  what  obscure  occasions 
these   hatreds  arose — ^probably  origln- 
ally  from  quite  trivial  causes — but  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  at  the 
reconciling  moment  of  the  Jubilee  Feast 
In  1887  the  feud  between  Mr.  Gervase 
and    Old    Binks    was    healed.      They 
shook  hands,  and  from  that  moment 
Binks  was  positively  unctuous  in  his 
proffers  of  assistance  of  all  kinds  to  his 
so  long  insulted  neighbor.    "I  was  not 
aware  that  Miss  Gervase  walked  to  the 
station  every  morning  on  her  way  to 
school,"  he  remarked,  "or  I  should  have 
sent  the  carriage — ^I*m  sure  I  should." 
When  last  I  visited  the  village  a  sad 
change  had  passed  over  the  fortunes 
of  the  poor  old  gentleman.      He  had 
lost  money  In  speculations  and  In  law- 
suits,   to   which   he   was   greatly   ad- 
dicted.     He  no  longer  inhabited  the 
pleasant  house  upon  the  turnpike,  with 
its  shelves  of  china  soup-plates  and  tea- 
cups, and  its  great  bow  window  fac- 
ing due  south,  in  which  one  saw  big 
pears  and  clusters  of  green  tomatoes 
set  to  ripen  in  the  autumn  sun.      The 
garden,  with  its  tulips  and  asparagus 
beds,   the  beehives  and  bantams,  the 
gold  and  silver  pheasants  behind  their 
wires,  knew  him  no  more.    He  was  liv- 
ing in  all  the  discomfort  and  confusion 


of  a  crowded  laborer's  cottage.  When 
I  saw  him  he  was  seated  in  a  great 
urm-chair,  saved  with  a  few  other 
pieces  of  furniture  from  the  wreck. 
The  complete  want  of  privacy  must 
have  been  torture  to  him.  His  once 
genial  and  rubicund  face  was  pale 
with  vexation  and  sorrow.  The  old 
Rector,  for  whom  he  had  had  so  great 
a  regard,  was  gone,  and  a  zealous  en- 
thusiast for  humanity  had  taken  his 
place.  The  new  broom  was  sweeping 
vigorously  in  all  directions.  Amoni? 
other  things  a  sermon  had  been 
preached  in  which  very  pointed  refer- 
ence had  been  made  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  a  row  of  cottages  in  whicb 
the  old  man  was  Interested.  "We 
have  a  very  talented  man  at  present '" 
he  said,  with  the  old  sarcasm  and  the 
old  silent  laugh,  "the  Rev.  Wilson 
Gardiner,  ms  sermons  are  lumber,** 
he  added,  "not  Scripture."  He  ad- 
mitted that  for  the  time  being  there 
was  great  enthusiasm  In  the  parish. 
"He  has  the  wealth  of  Calcutta  be- 
hind him,"  he  went  on  in  caustic  ex- 
it lanation.  Thife  I  found  afterward?* 
referred  to  some  wealthy  Americans 
from  Philadelphia  who  were  sjtendiug 
the  summer  In  the  village. 

One  other  familiar  figure  I  must 
mention,  for  I  remember  her  well.  She 
was  a  Miss  Annie  Wilmore,  the  Doc- 
tor's great  supporter  and  ally.  She 
lived  alone  without  a  servant,  in  a 
house  far  bigger  than  she  needed.  This 
had  been  included  In  the  portion  of 
goods  which  had  fallen  to  her,  but  it 
was  rather  a  source  of  trouble  and 
worry  to  her  than  anything  else-  A 
very  large  proportion  of  her  small  in- 
come was  spent  in  good  works.  On 
missionary  Sundays  she  would  put  gold 
into  the  bag.  On  All  Saints*  Day, 
St.  Thomas's  Day,  St.  John's  Day,  she 
gave  little  entertainments  to  different 
classes  of  the  small  community,  the 
old  people,  the  widows,  the  Sunday 
School  children.      On  those  good  Trac- 
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tarian  days,  and  indeed  all  possible 
dajrs,  she  would  be  in  her  place  in 
church.  "Miss  Annie,  Miss  Annie," 
the  good  old  Doctor  would  cry  out  joy- 
fully as  he  caught  sight  of  her  in  the 
village.  Her  great  trouble  was  the 
big  house,  in  which  living  alone  she 
suffered  mortal  terror.  When  the  sea- 
son of  thunderstorms  came  on  she  left 
the  Tillage  altogether,  and  fled  for  ref- 
uge to  the  nearest  town.  "I  am  so 
afraid  of  thunder,"  she  would  often 
j<ay;  *Mt  makes  me  tremble  all  over." 
**!  don't  mind  the  lightning/*  cottage 
people  will  often  tell  you,  "but  I  am 
afeared  of  thunder."  I  think  the  terri- 
fic sound  is  connected  in  their  minds 
with  the  trump  of  Doom.  It  probably 
was  in  Miss  Annie's.  She  delighted 
in  giving  to  all  and  sundry.  Lads 
working  in  the  garden  or  about  the 
house  were  feasted  by  her,  and  she 
never  turned  away  her  face  from  any 
poor  man.  Her  sister,  Miss  Susan 
Wilmore.  also  lived  alone  in  the  vil- 
lage, but  she,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  misanthrope  of  the  most  farouche  de- 
scription, and  refused  to  open  her  doors 
to  anybody.  The  Doctor  would  shake 
bis  bead  and  sigh  sadly  when  he  spoke 
of  her  case. 

Under  the  social  heaven  illuminated 
tiy  these  various  lights — ^the  Doctor  and 
his  wife.  Miss  Nevinson,  the  Grervases, 
Old  Binks.  and  the  two  Miss  Wilmores 
— moved  a  dim,  patient  population.  I 
confess  that  of  these  I  have  very  little 
individual  recollection.  One  impres- 
sion, however,  no  one  could  fail  to  re- 
ceive, and  that  was  of  a  kind  of  wintry 
•cheerfulness  In  which  they  were  all  on- 
wrapped,  a  content  of  resignation,  the 
calm  of  people  who  never  expected  any- 
thing to  happen,  or  that  things  would 
ever  be  different  or  better.  The  vil- 
lage was  a  very  damp  one,  and  they 
were  all  crippled  and  crooked  with 
rheumatism.  Bronchitis,  asthma,  lum- 
bago, one  heard  of  continually.  They 
were  largely  a  population  of  old  people 


—old  people  who  had  seen  their  chil- 
dren grow  up  and  go  out  of  the  village 
into  the  world.  On  winter  evenings 
they  would  sit  for  a  little,  without  a 
light,  by  crackling  fires  of  sticks,  chat- 
ting light-heartedly,  but  with  a  faint 
tingue  of  bitterness,  a  certain  flavor  of 
orange  peel  in  their  talk,  about  old 
days  in  the  village,  the  old  parsons  and 
farmers  and  school-mistresses,  this, 
"kind  creature,"  and  that  "good  soul," 
the  friends  who  had  died,  the  children 
who  had  gone,  the  hard  winters  and 
bad  times  that  poor  people  had  known, 
and  then  they  would  go  to  bed  in  the 
dark  at  about  half-past  six  to  prevent 
the  invasion  of  ennui,  and  to  save  fire 
and  candle.  A  certain  eerie  gaiety 
is  the  impression  that  remains  with  me 
from  these  conversations.  You  shiv- 
ered slightly,  but  at  the  same  time 
laughed.  The  uncensoriousness  which 
distinguished  them  from  any  other  vil- 
lagers I  have  ever  known  must,  I 
think,  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  so  largely  a  community  of 
the  aged.  The  years  had  brought  a 
tolerant  wisdom,  demonstrating  the  fu- 
tility of  making  extravagant  demands 
on  human  frailty.  I  remember  the 
case  of  the  clergyman  of  a  neighbor- 
ing parish  being  deprived  of  his  living 
for  long-continued  drunkenness.  "They 
may  say  what  they  like,"  one  old  lady 
remarked,  "but  I  shall  always  consider 
that  he  did  a  great  work  at  Brinkton. 
A  very  hard  worker  in  the  garden,  and 
a  first-class  carpenter"  A  large  pro- 
portion of  them  were  invalids  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  who  never  left  their  cot- 
tages under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever. The  liberating  moment  of  the 
Jubilee  of  1897,  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred,  brought  with  it,  how- 
ever, a  wholesome  troubling  of  the 
stagnant  waters.  On  that  occasion 
the  most  stationary  somehow  managed 
to  rise  up  and  walk  and  put  themselves 
into  the  pool.  They  attended  the  din- 
ner which  l)egan  at  noon,  and  lasting 
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till  late  in  the  day  was  followed  by  a 
ball  at  night,  and  were  all  still  there, 
as  cold  potatoes,  remnants  of  the  ear- 
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lier  feast,  were  handed  round  as  re- 
freshments at  two  o'clock  in  tbe  morn- 
ing. Cur€  de  Campiiffne. 

{R.  L.  Qales.) 
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II. 


Easle  got  a  full  view  of  the  Leeks 
family  as  they  ate  their  supper  that 
evening.  William  McLeod,  Kate's  hus- 
band, was  a  big,  hulking,  silent  man, 
who  shovelled  in  his  food  at  a  great 
pace,  then  rose  from  the  table,  lighted 
his  pipe,  and  went  out  into  the  night 
without  having  exchanged  a  word  with 
anyone.  Grannie,  as  Kate  expressed 
it,  "got  her  meat"  given  to  her  on  her 
knee  by  the  fireside,  for,  said  the  ten- 
der daughter-in-law,  "it*s  ower  muckle 
fash  trailing  the  auld  body  across  til 
the  table."  So  a  very  uncomfortable 
meal  Grannie  had:  she  could  not  see  to 
feed  herself,  and  many  a  spoonful 
found  its  misdirected  way  on  to  her 
shawl  or  her  skirt.  Easie  noticed  all 
this,  and  marvelled.  Kate  had  a 
strange,  restless  manner;  she  would 
eat  a  few  mouthfuls  standing,  then 
cross  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room  for  a  plate  or  a  spoon,  then  sit 
down  and  look  round  the  table,  eat  a 
little  more,  get  up  again  muttering  to 
herself — and  so  on.  Easie  sat  like  a 
mouse  at  the  corner  of  the  table,  eat- 
ing whatever  she  was  offered,  her  act- 
ive little  brain  noting  all  she  saw.  She 
could  not  quite  make  out  this  house- 
hold; something  was  amiss,  but  what 
It  was  she  could  not  imagine.  Kate's 
altitude  to  the  baby  was  perplexing,  it 
was  so  callous.  Elasie  remembered  her 
own  mother,  and  she  knew  also  what 
the  ordinary,  normal  attitude  of  par- 
ents and  children  generally  was;  so 
"Why  was  this  woman  so  unkind  to  this 
child?  She  looked  old  to  be  its  mother, 
too,  Easle  thought:  she  must  find 
out. 


"I'm  feared  the  bairn's  no  weel  the 
nicht,"  she  ventured  to  say. 

"She's  aye  the  same,"  Kate  an- 
swered. The  child's  horrid  little 
whingeing  cry  seemed  only  to  tease 
her,  instead  of  causing  her  any  anxiety. 
Easie  felt  that  solicitude  on  behalf  of 
the  bairn  was  not  approved  of;  she 
stood  by  the  chimney  corner  waitingr 
for  orders,  but  as  Kate  did  not  issue 
them,  she  made  another  venture: 

"Ye  look  gey  wearit.  Grannie,"  she 
said.  "Would  ye  no'  like  tae  gang 
till  yer  l>ed?" 

"I  wad  that,"  said  Grannie  wistfully, 
"but  I  canna  get  up  the  stair  my  lane, 
an'  Kate's  no'  ready  for  an  'oor  an' 
mair — there's  a'  the  kye  tae  milk  noo." 
She  looked  round  with  that  curiously 
timid  air  that  Easie  bad  noticed  before. 

"I'll  tak'  ye  up  the  stair,"  said  Easie 
confidently.  In  reality  she  was  not  so 
sure  of  her  own  powers,  but  she  felt 
it  was  necessary  to  assert  them. 

"Ye've  been  sittin'  ower  lang,"  she 
said,  with  quite  a  professional  manner. 
"It  was  the  same  way  wl*  an  auld  body 
lived  near  us  at  hame;  she  aye  got  stiff 
in  the  jints." 

"Aye,  that's  it,  my  lassie,"  said 
Grannie,  beginning  to  hoist  lierself  up 
painfully  out  of  the  chair.  Easie  stood 
by  her  side,  small  but  alert  ready  to 
do  her  utmost.  Once  Grannie  had  got 
ui)on  her  feet,  E^asle  felt  less  anxious; 
she  put  her  stick-like  arm  round  the 
old  woman's  waist  and  began  to  guide 
her  trembling  steps  across  the  uneven 
flags  of  the  floor.  When  they  reached 
the  staircase  and  began  to  make  a  toil- 
some ascent,  Easie  caught  hold  of 
Grannie's  elbow  with  an  iron  gi'ip. 
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'I'll  hand  ye  firm/'  she  assured  her, 
though  her  heart  was  really  heatlnj): 
with  trepidation.  Nothing,  as  we  are 
always  being  told,  is  so  infectious  as 
cfmrage— or  even  a  show  of  courage. 
Orannle  knew  nothing  of  Easie*s  fears, 
nnd  gained  the  head  of  the  steep  lit- 
tle staircase  in  safety. 

**Ye*U  gie  me  a  hand  oot  o*  my  claes, 
Easie?*'  she  said  then. 

'•Aye,  I  can  do  that  fine,"  said  the  lit- 
tle boaster  again,  and  Grannie  re- 
narked  contentedly  that  she  was  "n 
real  good  lassie." 

During  the  process  of  undressing  her 
uld  charge,  E>asie  obtained  some  in- 
formation about  her  young  one:  the 
baby  did  not  belong  to  Kafte.  This  bit  of 
news  was  imjiarted  to  her  in  a  whisper. 

•SITha's  Aucht  the  bairn  then?''  Easie 
asked. 

"Wheesht,  wheesht — it's  Lizzie's 
bairn.  Kate's  dochter's  bairn.  Liz- 
zie's a  fine  lassie  tae;  thie  was  Jist  a 
mistake  like— It  was  Robert  Maclntyre 
the  pleughman.    .    .    ." 

Easle  had  not  been  brought  up  In 
cotton  wool.  At  "the  Huts*'  she  had 
heard  of  such  mistakes  before.  Still, 
ftbe  was  but  a  child  herself,  and  her 
understanding  of  these  subjects  was 
necessarily  Incomplete;  but  not  for 
worlds  would  she  have  confessed  to 
!TOch  childishness— her  rdle  was  that  of 
a  capable  woman  of  the  world,  so  af- 
ter a  moment's  pause  she  replied: 
**Sae  that's  the  wye,  is't?"  in  a  very  sa- 
imcious  tone. 

"Aje;  an'  William  was  that  af- 
fronted he  sent  Lizzie  aff  til  a  place  in 
Stirling  when  the  bairn  was  a  month 
old.  Pair  lizzie  didna  wish  tae  gang 
an*  leave  the  bairn;  but  my  William 
was  aye  a  dour  man.  She's  no  seen  it 
f*.vne->I*m  thinkln'  she'll  see  an  unco* 
change  on  it— it  was  a  fine  bairn  the 
day  she  left  It." 

'*It's  no'  verra  fine  noo."  said  Easie, 
pursing  her  lips  as  she  considered  this 
story. 


Having  got  Grannie  safely  to  bed, 
Easie  had  now  to  address  herself  to 
the  more  difiScult  task  of  getting  the 
bairn  ready  for  the  night.  She  went 
down  to  the  kitchen  to  receive  her  last 
instructions  from  Kate.  These  were 
not  illuminating.  A  dirty  feeding-bot- 
tle filled  with  sour-looking  milk,  and  a 
medicine  bottle  containing  a  dark, 
sticky,  sweet  mixture  were  given  Into 
her  hands. 

"Gie  her  the  bottle  when  she's 
wakefu',  an'  gin  she  cries  ower  muckle 
gie  her  a  soop  o'  this,"  Kate  said, 
vaguely  indicating  the  dark  bottle. 

''Is't  meedlcine?"  Easie  inquired. 

"Aye,"  said  Kate  shortly.  "Gang  aff 
til  yer  bed,  and  tak'  the  bairn  wl'  ye." 

To  Easie's  entire  Ignorance  of  all  the 
perils  that  might  have  befallen  the 
baby  thus  thrust  upon  her  care,  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  the  measure  of 
success  that  crowned  her  efforts.  She 
would  do  her  best— this  was  her  fixed 
resolve,  and  her  heart  was  filled  with 
a  burning  pity  for  the  baby — the  baby 
that  no  one  wanted  apparently. 

So  with  her  mouth  pursed,  her  brows 
knitted  with  determination,  she  fell  to 
the  awful  task  of  putting  the  child  to 
bed.  It  was  crying  to  begin  with,  and 
E^asle's  unaccustomed  fingers  fumbling 
at  its  garments  only  made  it  cry  the 
more.  Perseverance,  however,  pre- 
vailed; the  last  dingy  wrapping  was 
got  off,  and  the  pitiful  little  limbs  were 
disclosed. 

"Losh  me!  the  bairn  maun  be 
washed!"  Easie  exclaimed.  She  had 
frequently  helped  at  the  ablutions  of 
the  Donovan  family;  but  they  were 
children  of  three  and  four;  she  had  yet 
to  learn  what  it  was  to  wash  a  baby. 
Giving  no  thought  to  possible  diflicul- 
ties,  she  laid  the  squalling  child  down 
between  the  blankets  and  dashed  down 
to  the  kitchen  in  search  of  hot  water. 
Kate  was  out,  so,  unhindered,  Easie 
filled  a  large  pail  with  hot  water  and 
hauled  it  upstairs,  spilling  It  on  each 
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step  of  the  painful  ascent.  Then,  al- 
most distraught  by  the  baby's  screams, 
she  had  to  descend  again  in  search  of  a 
tub.  This  time  Fate  was  also  kind,  a 
tub  was  found  behind  the  back  door. 
Easie  caught  it  up  and  rushed,  pant- 
ing, through  the  kitchen  and  up  the 
stair.  By  the  time  she  reached  her 
room,  the  baby's  little  face  was  almost 
black.  "Lord  save  us!  What  gin  I've 
killed  the  bairn!'*  she  cried,  catching  it 
up  in  her  arms.  The  touch  of  its  lit- 
tle shivering  naked  body  nearly  moved 
her  to  tears,  and  the  blind  way  it 
stretched  its  helpless  claw-like  hands 
up  to  her  as  if  praying  for  love.  The 
change  of  position  soothed  its  cries  for 
a  minute,  and  Easie  was  able  to  lay 
it  down  again  while  she  poured  the 
water  into  the  tub.  Oh,  careful  nurses 
with  bath  thermometers,  what  would 
you  have  said  to  Easie's  happy-go- 
lucky  methods?  But  her  guardian  angel 
must  have  been  watching  at  this  des- 
perate moment,  for  the  temperature  of 
this  first  bath  proved  to  be  strangely 
right  Clumsily,  cautiously,  trem- 
blingly, Easie  lifted  the  bairn  into 
the  tub.  As  she  splashed  the  warm 
water  over  its  clammy  little  body, 
she  saw  the  child's  suffused  face 
cool  down  to  a  more  ordinary  tint. 
A  wan  smile  began  to  play  over 
Its  features,  and  it  gave  a  feeble 
kick  or  two  that  in  a  more  healthy 
child  would  have  been  a  splash 
of  delight.  The  bath  was  a  manifest 
success.  But  when  it  came  to  lifting 
the  bairn  out,  that  was  quite  another 
matter.  It  had  been  difficult  enough 
to  lift  when  clothed — ^naked  and  wet  it 
felt  as  slippery  as  an  eel.  There  were 
more  cries,  you  may  be  sure,  before 
the  bairn,  dry  and  clean,  was  at  last 
put  to  bed,  and  Easie  was  at  liberty 
to  seek  repose  herself. 

You  would  have  imagined  that  sleep, 
long  and  profound,  should,  by  all  the 
laws  of  Justice,  have  crowned  such  ef- 
forts as  Easie  had  made  that  night. 


And  indeed  she  had  scarcely  lain  doivn 
(cautiously  it  is  true,  because  the  baby 
was  at  the  back  of  the  bed)  before  8h«* 
was  sound  asleep.  But  it  could  not 
have  been  more  than  an  hour  later  that 
a  piercing  scream  rang  in  her  ears:  the 
baby  was  awake  and  yelling  again. 

Poor  Easie!  Drugged  with  sleep  and 
fatigue,  it  was  a  bitter  moment  for  her. 
With  a  valiant  effort  she  rubbed  the 
sleep  from  her  eyes,  and  fell  to  her 
appointed  task  once  more.  The  idea 
that  it  was  a  task  beyond  her  powers 
was  not  entertained  for  a  moment. 
Most  of  us  are  half  alive  all  through 
life  because  our  powers  are  so  seldom 
called  into  full  play:  the  proud  con- 
sciousness came  to  Easie  that  night 
that  her  whole  being  was  needed  for 
what  she  had  to  do—she  was  alive  for 
the  first  time.  Two  whole  hours  she 
fought  away  alone,  then,  daunted  at 
last,  she  crept  across  the  passage  to 
Grannie's  room,  and  roused  the  old 
woman. 

"Will  ye  can  help  me.  Grannie?"  she 
said  plteonsly.  "The  bairn's  been 
greetin'  these  twa  'oors,  and  I'm  that 
tired  I  dinna  ken  what  tae  dae." 

She  stood  beside  the  bed,  a  small 
wearied  creature  in  an  unbleached  cot- 
ton nightgown,  her  feet  red  with  cold. 
her  hair  tangled  about  her  eyes. 

"Hae  ye  glen  her  her  bottle?"  Gran- 
nie asked. 

"Aye,  a  while  syne,  an'  she's  greetin* 
the  mair." 

"Lay  her  ower  yer  knee,  lassie,  wi* 
her  face  doon,  an'  pat  her  on  the 
back,"  Grannie  suggested. 

Having  got  this  bit  of  nursery  lore, 
Easie  stole  back  to  her  own  room  and 
sat  down  on  the  bed  to  practise  the 
newly  learned  lesson.  Heaven  was 
kind;  the  cries  gradually  ceased,  and 
at  last  the  wearied  bairn-keeper  was 
able  to  lay  her  charge  back  into  bed 
asleep,  and  creep  in  beside  it  for  a  lit- 
tle well-earned  repose.  Youth  is  a 
wonderful  thing:  she  woke  fresh  and 
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strong   again    when    the    baby's    first 
whingeing  cry  heralded  the  dawn. 

After  this  awful  night  Easie*s  edu- 
cation as  a  nurse  advanced  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  In  a  weelCs  time  you 
would  have  thought  her  the  most  expe- 
rienced of  baim-](eepers;  you  should 
have  seen  her  whipping  the  baby  in 
and  out  of  its  clothes,  dandling  it  on 
her  knee,  rocking  it  in  her  arms*  wash- 
ing, feeding,  tending  it  as  it  had  never 
l»een  tended  before.  The  change  in 
its  conditions  brought  about  a  corres- 
ponding change  In  the  baby;  it 
screamed  less,  and  was  much  easier  to 
manage.  Now  and  then  it  even 
smiled  a  faint  little  attempt  at  a  smile 
when  Easie  tried  to  amuse  it  £2asie 
beamed  with  pride.  Never  had  there 
been  such  a  bairn,  she  thought 

The  more  pressing  claims  of  the  bairn 
bavlniT  t>een  looked  to.  Grannie's  case 
now  came  Into  Essie's  consideration, 
for  they  had  become  great  friends  be- 
fore the  week  was  over. 

Poor  Grannie  had  a  sad  time  of  it, 
sitting*  there  stiff  and  blind  by  the  fire; 
it  was  a  problem  what  to  do  for  her. 
She  was  so  stiff  and  frail  that  Easie 
had  to  help  her  whenever  she  rose 
from  her  chair.  Yet  in  this  glowing 
summer  weather  why  should  Grannie 
have  to  sit  always  In  the  Ill-smelling 
kitchen  when  outside  the  sun  was 
bright  and  the  air  warm?  Easie  re- 
volved the  matter  In  her  few  quiet  mo- 
ments, and  at  last  ventured  to  speak 
about  It. 

''Would  ye  no  step  oot  intil  the  sun. 
Granule?"  she  said  one  day.  "I'll  pit 
the  balm  In  the  cradle  and  gle  yc  my 
airm  oot" 

'Tve  no  been  ower  the  door  this 
year  an'  malr,"  the  old  woman  replied. 

"Te  maun  try,"  said  E3asie  briskly. 
**It'B  fine  and  warm  the  day."  She 
laid  down  the  baby  and  took  Grannie 
by  the  elbow,  raising  her  out  of  the 
chair.  Then  together  they  made  a  slow 
pilgrimage  across  the  kitchen  and  stood 


by  the  door.       How  bravely  the  sun 
was  shining! 

**I  feel  it's  gey  warm,"  she  cried. 

"Gome  oot  by  a  wee  bittle,"  B^asio 
urged.  "Here's  a  cromach  the  maister 
had  will  help  ye."  She  put  the  stick 
into  the  old  woman's  right  hand  and 
took  a  firm  grip  of  her  left  arm.  "Ye'll 
dae  fine,  Grannie,"  she  said.  "Ye 
mauna  be  feared;  there's  an  auld  box 
out  by  the  west  barn  door  ye'U  can 
tak'  a  seat  on."  Grannie  was  afraid  to 
venture  so  far  on  her  shaky  old  limbs; 
but  Easie  mocked  at  these  fears,  and 
step  by  step  guided  her  round  to  the 
end  of  the  bam  and  set  her  down  on 
the  upturned  box  to  rest.  Then  Easie 
scooted  off  to  the  house  to  fetch  the 
baby,  and  they  had  an  hour  of  almost 
delirious  enjoyment  sitting  together  in 
the  sunshine.  It  became  a  regular 
thing  after  this  that  Easie  should  lead 
her  feeble  little  company  out  to  the  end 
of  the  bam  every  fine  aftemoon,  and 
tliere  she  would  entertain  them  for 
hours  at  a  time.  Sometimes  Grannie 
held  the  bairn,  sometimes  Easie,  and 
sometimes  it  was  allowed  to  lie  and 
kick  about  on  the  short  sun-warmed 
sward.  Then  Grannie  had  long,  old 
stories  to  tell,  and  these  were  of  en- 
thralling Uiterest  Essie's  own  pow- 
ers as  an  entertainer  were  neither  few 
nor  small:  on  a  wet  day,  when  it  was 
impossible  to  take  the  old  woman  out. 
she  would  always  find  something  to 
amuse  her. 

"I  wonder  is  there  onything  in  my 
bag  would  divert  ye,  Grannie?"  she 
asked  one  day,  when  the  bird  of  time 
seemed  long  upon  the  wing. 

Therewith  she  produced  the  bag,  and 
handed  It  to  her  to  feel  all  over:  "Aye, 
an'  ye  maun  smell  It  tae,"  she  directed, 
"it's  a  fine  smell;  an'  see  til  the  clasp 
o't— nic,  nic— d'ye  hear  the  way  it 
gaes?— In  an'  oot  that  cllver:  and  the 
inside  is  a'  lined  wi'  grand  red  stuff 
(pit  yer  hand  intil  't  Grannie),  an* 
there's  a  wee  pooch  tae  the  side  (d'ye 
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feel  it?)  aud  anither  tae  the  itber.  I 
wunner  wha  aucht  it  aiuce?  My  word, 
she  maun  hae  missed  it  awfae!  Did 
ever  ye  see  siccau  a  bag,  Gran- 
nie?" 

This  eulogium  quite  Icindled  the  lis- 
tener's interest.  She  sat  up  and  fin- 
gered the  wonderful  article,  clasped 
and  unclasped  the  fastening  as  di- 
rected, and  even  obediently  sniffed  at 
the  leather. 

Then*Easie  began  to  catalogue  all  its 
various  and  interesting  contents.  To 
another  mind  these  had  been  but 
worthless:  Easie  had  powers  of  imag- 
ination and  description  that  made  her 
poor  little  oddments  into  a  most 
worthy  collection. 

**There*8  three  pirns  here.  Grannie- 
bide  a  wee  and  I'll  gie  them  intil  yer 
hand — there,  ye  hae  them.  Weel,  thae 
pirns  are  awfu'  bonnie  gin  ye  seed 
them.  There's  a  blue  yin — Mrs.  Adams 
at  the  shop  had  a  dozen  o'  them  frae 
Glasgie  aince,  an'  what  for  ye'U  no 
guess?"  Grannie  could  not  imagine, 
so  Easie  went  on: 

"They  was  for  a  weddin'  goon,  nae 
less!  There's  ane  a  Mistress  Clarke 
has  a  fairm  doon  Kippen  wa^'  had  a 
dochter  niarrit  twelve  year  ago— weel, 
thae  pirns  was  tae  sew  her  weddin' 
goon.  Ye' 11  ken  Mistress  Clarke  yer- 
sel?" 

"Aye,  I  ken  her  fine,  E^sle,"  said 
Grannie,  and  had  to  tell  in  her  turn  all 
the  story  of  the  marriage  for  which  the 
reels  had  been  bought.  This  took  up 
quite  half  an  hour,  and  then  Easie  had 
another  treasure  to  display:  "The 
bonniest  thing  ever  ye  saw;  the  minis- 
ter's leddy  gied  it  tae  me  at  the  New 
Year's  pairty  she  had  for  the  school. 
It's  a  wee  box,  Grannie,  shapit  like  an 
egg  and  pentit  Stewart  tartan— feel 
what  smooth  it  is!  but  ye  see  the  tap 
screws  like,  an'  there's  a  thimble  in  the 
inside.  Did  ever  ye  hear  o'  sic  a  con- 
ceit?" 
Grannie  unscrewed  the  top  and  duly 


admired  the  thimble,  before  Easie  went 
on  to  the  next  treasure. 

"There's  a  set  o'  wires  here  wad  be 
awfu'  fine  gin  they  werena  nistit. 
D'ye  ken  what's  good  for  rustit  wires. 
Grannie?" 

"Aye,  Easie,  a  bit  rag  wi'  ile  an' 
ashes  Is  fine,"  the  old  woman  replied. 
Then  Easie  found  a  bit  rag  and  even  a 
drop  or  two  of  oil,  and  Grannie  de- 
manded that  she  should  have  the  Joy 
of  cleaning  the  knitting  needles.  Kasie 
sat  close  beside  her,  exclamatory,  en- 
thusiastic, supplying  fresh  ash  or  an- 
other drop  of  oil,  and  Grannie  rubbed 
away  at  the  needles  as  happy  as  a 
queen,  forgetting  the  length  of  the  af- 
ternoon altogether.  By  the  time  that 
the  needles  had  a  high  polish  on  them. 
Easie  began  to  make  tea,  and  during 
the  meal  Grannie  herself  made  a  fal- 
tering proposition  that  she  would  like 
fine  to  knit  a  stocking  again  if  Easie 
could  set  it  on  for  her.  "Aye  and  lift 
the  stitches  whiles  tae,"  she  added  sor- 
rowfully. "I  was  a  grand  knitter 
aince,  but  noo  1  let  the  stitches  fa',  and 
Kate  hasna  the  time  tae  be  aye  liftin' 
them  for  me." 

"I'll  can  dae  it,"  said  Easie.  "I  had 
the  first  prize  at  the  school  for  knit- 
tin'." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  a  sort  of 
Penelope's  web  was  set  a-going  for 
Grannie.  She  worked  a  few  rows,  and 
then  £^sie  was  called  upon  to  pick  up 
the  stitches.  This  was  generally  an 
impossible  task,  so  Easie  would 
stealthily  pull  down  the  work  and  fe- 
verishly re-knit  It  to  its  former  length 
before  she  returned  it  to  Grannie. 
Those  whose  days  are  filled  with  inter- 
esting and  important  work  may  find  it 
diflicult  to  realize  the  flood  of  happi- 
ness that  was  brought  into  the  old 
woman's  life  by  these  apparently  trivial 
means.  Easie's  care  of  her,  the  little 
daily  walk,  the  occasional  charge  of 
the  bairn  for  ten  minutes,  tlie  stocking 
knitting — what     a.     revolution     these 
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things  worked  In  her  eventless  days! 
Easie  had  brought  her  back  to  life— she 
felt  herself  of  some  account  once  more 
—was  she  not  Easie*s  referee  on  all 
fiolnts  about  the  bairn?  Indeed,  It  was 
her  ancient  wisdom  that  discovered 
what  was  making  the  bairn  111,  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  smelling  Its  feed- 
ing-bottle. **Losh  me,  EiSSle,  the  bot- 
tle's soor!  Did  Kate  no'  tell  ye  aye 
tae  sclud  It  oot?  The  bairn's  poisoned 
a'  this  while." 

**I  didna  ken.  I  aye  jist  pit  In  the 
niUk/'  said  poor  £«asle,  abashed  by  her 
own  carelessness  as  she  regarded  the 
evil-smelling  bottle. 

Thereafter  her  zeal  as  bottle-washer 
knew  no  bounds,  and  Indeed  ended  hi 
tragedy  when,  by  an  unwise  applica- 
tion of  boiling  water,  she  broke  the 
bottle  In  two.  Then  Kate's  anger  was 
kindled,  and  she  docked  Essie's  pay  for 
a  week  to  repair  the  damage. 

Still  Ekisle  persevered  In  her  efforts 
after  cleanliness,  for  the  bairn  pros- 
Ii«^  and  was  In  health.  Its  little  face 
was  becoming  dally  more  placid,  and 
the  strange  old  look  was  gradually 
imssing  off  It.      It  was  almost  pretty. 

Basle's  cup  of  joy  ran  over  when  Mc- 
Callnm  the  baker,  coming  In  with  some 
litaves  about  six  weeks  after  her  ar- 
rival at  Leeks,  remarked  upon  the  Im- 
provement In  the  bairn:  '*It*s  no*  the 
same  ava*,*'  he  said.  So  July  and  Au- 
giust  slipped  away,  two  months  of 
strenuous  labor  for  E^asle,  but  labor  not 
uncrowned  with  a  measure  of  achieve- 
ment. There  had  been  weeks  of  won- 
derfully dry,  warm  weather;  but  In 
September  came  signs  of  change— dark- 
ening skies,  keener  winds,  and  showers 
that  came  charging  down  the  glens. 
Winter  had  begun  to  make  his  stealthy 
approach. 

Kate  seemed  very  strange  one  morn- 
ing when  Easie  came  downstairs.  She 
was  moving  about  the  kitchen  rest- 
lessly, trying  to  work,  but  getting  noth- 
ing done.      The   place   was    In    even 


greater  confusion  than  usual,  for  no 
uijparent  reason. 

''I'm  tae  send  ye  a  message  tae  the 
Braes,  Easie,"  she  said  abruptly,  as 
they  finished  a  very  badly  cooked  din- 
ner at  midday. 

''But  I  canna  tak'  the  bairn  a*  that 
road,  mistress.  Will  ye  can  mind  her 
yersel  a'  the  aiftemoon?"  Easie  ob- 
jected, casting  a  jealous  eye  upon  the 
cradle,  where  the  balm,  clean  and 
quiet,  was  lying  asleep. 

"Awa'  wr  ye— I'll  mind  the  bairn.  Is 
there  uane  but  yersel  can  dae  that?" 
Kate  asked  sarcastically. 

She  produced  from  a  cupboard  the 
parcel  which  Easie  was  to  carry  to  the 
Braes  Farm,  and  without  further  prep- 
aration the  balrn-keeper  had  to  set  off. 
Somehow  or  other,  Easie  started  on 
this  long  walk  with  curious  misgivings. 
Kate  looked  so  queer— she  could  not 
understand  her — and  how  would  tho 
household  get  on  all  afternoon  under 
her  charge?  Grannie  would  be  stiffen- 
ing in  her  chair,  and  the  bairn  cry  In;; 
In  Its  cradle,  she  felt  sure.  But  hurry 
as  she  might  to  get  over  the  long  miles 
to  the  Braes,  Easie  could  not  hope  to 
arrive  home  before  evening.  The  dusk 
was  Indeed  falling  before,  tired  and 
hungry,  she  came  up  to  the  door  of 
Leeks  on  her  return  journey  from  the 
Braes. 

As  she  supi>osed.  dismal  walls  were 
penetrating  out  into  the  chill  night  air. 

"My  certy!  she's  left  the  door  aff  the 
sneck  on  Grannie's  back!"  Easie  ex- 
claimed, darting  In  through  the  open 
door.  The  fire  was  black  upon  the 
hearth;  from  the  cradle  the  bairn  kept 
up  a  steady  screaming,  and  Grannie 
sat  miserably  in  her  chair,  shuddering 
as  the  cold  air  from  the  open  door  blew 
In  upon  her  poor  old  back. 

"Eh!  Easie,  lassie!  I  thocht  ye  wad 
ne'er  be  here!"  she  cried,  as  the  wel- 
come sound  of  the  balrn-keeper's  brisk 
little  footfall  c*ame  across  the  floor. 

"Whaur's   the   mistress?"   Easie  de- 
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luanded  iudignantlj',  shutting  the  door 
aud  darting  to  the  cradle  to  lift  the 
cliild  and  quiet  its  yells. 

"She's  no  weel;  she's  awa'  til  her 
bed/'  said  Grannie.  '*Eh,  E^asie,  ma 
dear,  it's  terrible  cauld  the  nicht,  an' 
I  eouldna  rise  tae  get  at  the  bairn,  an* 
it  yellin'  a*  the  Ume!" 

With  blazing  eyes  and  an  almost  aw- 
ful energy,  Easie  set  about  the  task  of 
comforting  her  two  forlorn  charges. 
The  lire  had  to  be  lit  fli*st  of  all,  and 
Grannie  wrapped  in  a  shawl.  Then  the 
bairn  was  pacified  with  a  bottle,  and 
Grannie  was  provided  with  a  cup  of 
Iiot  tea. 

"There  noo,  ye'll  be  warmer,"  she 
said,  as  she  knelt  on  the  hearth,  blow- 
ing up  the  smouldering  logs. 

**Bh,  I've  an  awfu'  groosin'  on  me, 
Easie,"  the  old  woman  complained, 
drawing  her  shawl  more  tightly  round 
her,  "an  awfae  groosin'  doon  my  back." 

ESasie  was  too  inexperienced  to  feel 
any  alarm  that  an  old  person  should 
feel  an  **awfu'  groosin' "  down  the 
back;  so  she  cheerfully  administered 
the  cup  of  tea  and  inquired  after  Kate 
—how  she  was  and  what  ailed  her? 
But  Grannie  was  mysterious;  she 
would  not  commit  herself  to  make  any 
statements,  only  by  strange  contrac- 
tions of  the  mouth  and  shakes  of  the 
head  indicated  that  something  was  far 
wrong. 

"Ye'd  best  try  an'  mak'  the  guid- 
ntan's  parritch,"  she  said.  "Kate'U  no 
be  doon  the  nicht" 

So  this  task  was  added  to  Basie's 
other  labors.  She  grappled  with  it 
undaunted,  and,  when  McLeod  came 
in,  was  able  to  present  him  with  a 
bcrwl  of  quite  eatable,  if  slightly  over- 
salted,  porridge. 

'*Whaur'B  the  mistress?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Sbe's  no  weel;  she's  in  her  bed," 
Easie  replied. 

Silence  fell  for  a  minute,  then  Easie 
heard  the  man  swear  roundly  to  him- 


self. She  had  never  heard  him  do  thi;^ 
before,  and  wondered  why  he  did  It 
now.  Oaths,  alas!  were  not  unfa- 
miliar to  Easie;  she  had  heard  plenty 
of  them  at  "the  Huts";  but  thert* 
seemed  no  reason  why  Mcl^eod  should 
be  angry  Just  now— how  could  Kate 
help  being  ill? 

"Maybe  I  could  tak'  something  \\\>> 
the  stair  til  the  mistress?  A  droi> 
tea's  fine  when  a  bqdy's  seek.**  Easie 
said  timidly. 

"Let  her  be,  lassie,"  McLeod  said 
gruffly — "let  her  be;  she's  best  let 
a  lane."  Then,  seeing  Easie's  mystlfletl 
expression,  he  added  curtly.  "She  tak*^ 
drink." 

Thus  was  E}asie  abruptly  introduced 
to  the  family  skeleton  at  I^eks  Farm. 
She  said  not  a  word  on  receiving  the 
information,  but  shivered  deep  down  in 
her  heart.  Life  at  "the  Huts"  had 
shown  her  only  too  clearly  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase,  and  given  her  an  al- 
most morbid  terror  of  drunkenness. 
Kate  sober  had  been  bad  enough;  but 
Kate  drunk!  For  a  nooment  Easie*^ 
courage  almost  failed;  she  would  have 
liked  to  turn  and  fly  from  the  house— 
anywhere,  even  out  into  the  darkness. 
But,  then,  if  she  ran  away,  what  might 
not  happen  to  Grannie  and  the  bairn? 
The  thought  rallied  her  wavering  cour- 
age as  the  note  of  a  trumpet  will  rally 
a  flying  host.  No,  she  would  never  de- 
sert them— not  if  she  had  to  face  Kate 
alone  and  unaided  in  their  defence! 
But  in  the  meantime  McLeod  was  still 
here.     She  decided  to  appeal  to  him. 

"Maybe  ye  wad  stop  in  the  nicht?" 
she  said  wistfully. 

"Stop  in?"  the  man  asked,  not  tak- 
ing in  her  meaning  at  first. 

"Bide  in  the  boose— dinna  gang  oot,'* 
said  Easie;  and  in  a  shamed  whisper 
she  added:  "I'm  feared  of  folk  in 
drink.  I've  seen  they  gey  wild  at  *the 
Huts.' " 

The  man  looked  at  her,  ha  If -inclined 
to    smile    at    her    timidity,    and    yet 
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touched  by  it  too,  for  he  was  kindly 
enough  at  heart. 

**I*11  bide  in.  Pit  Grannie  tU  her 
bed,"  he  said  curtly,  as  he  lit  his  pipe 
and  sat  down  by  the  fire. 

•         •         •        •         •         •         • 

But  Basle  found  that  she  had  to  face 
this  terror  again  the  next  day,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  keep 
her  protector  in  the  house  all  the  time. 
For  obviously  McLeod  had  to  go  out  to 
his  work,  and  then  Easie  must  be  left 
alone.  When  Kate  McLeod  to<dc  one 
of  her  fits  of  drinking,  she  did  not 
drink  and  get  It  over,  but  went  on  at 
it  for  days  at  a  time.  She  would  get 
up  and  begin  her  work  in  the  morning, 
but  by  noon  would  be  quite  incapable 
again.  Thus  poor  Easie  found  herself 
with  all  the  work  of  the  house  on  her 
bands  in  addition  to  her  care  of  Gran- 
nie and  the  balm.  It  never  occurred 
to  her  to  question  the  Justice  of  this 
arrangement  or  to  protest  against  it  in 
any  way;  she  simply  fought  blindly  on, 
doing  all  she  could  as  well  as  she  knew 
flow  to  do  it. 

One  good  of  this  was  that  she  had 
scarcely  time  to  be  frightened.  After 
midday  Kate  was  fairly  quiet— gener- 
ally sunk,  an  inert  mass  into  a  chair, 
or  sometimes  even* lying  on  the  floor. 
Easie  got  into  the  way  of  going  about 
her  work  without  regarding  her.  The 
mysteries  of  the  culinary  art  had  now 
to  be  attecked —  and  here  I  must  own 
that  Basle  failed  dismally;  so  the 
houseliold  came  down  to  a  very  simple 
diet  of  bread  and  milk,  cheese  and  tea, 
and  such-like  fare,  which  needed  lit- 
tle preparation.  So  things  had  gone  on 
for  three  days,  and  then,  to  crown  all 
Basle's  misfortunes.  Grannie  fell  ill. 
The  shivering  of  which  she  had  com- 
plained came  on  more  severely,  and 
then  she  felt  a  pain  in  her  side  and 
back.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
that  Grannie  should  be  put  to  bed. 

ESasie   realized   then    that   she   was 
nearly  coming  to  the  end  of  hpr  re- 
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sources.  She  carried  the  bairn  to 
Grannie*s  room,  took  up  her  post  by 
the  sick-bed,  and  renounced  all  thought 
of  keeping  anything  In  order  down- 
9tair6.  It  was  a  sorry  household  in- 
deed that  day.  Grannie  lay  groaning 
in  bed,  flushed  and  restless,  and  tor- 
mented by  a  cough  that  shook  her  all 
to  bits:  downstairs,  in  the  disordered 
kitchen,  Kate  had  collapsed  on  to  the 
floor,  where  she  lay  unheeded  for 
hours. 

The  long  day  crept  on.  Towards 
evening  Grannie  got  worse,  and  £«asie 
was  frightened;  she  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  Mclieod  was  late  of  coming  in, 
and  £}asle  shrank  from  going  down 
alone  to  the  kitchen  where  Kate  lay, 
snoring  heavily  now  In  her  horrid 
drunken  sleep.  She  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  steir  listening  till  she  heard  Mc- 
Leod come  in,  then  she  ventured  down 
to  the  kitchen. 

''Granule's  gey  bad,"  she  said,  her 
voice  trembling.  The  room  was  dark, 
except  for  the  light  from  the  flre,  an<1 
the  man  could  not  see  how  white  and 
drawn  Basle's  little  face  had  become. 
But  the  next  minute  she  broke  out  Into 
loud  sobs  which  revealed  the  tension 
of  her  feelings.  "Ye  maun  get  u 
grown  body;  I  eanna  dae  more  for 
Grannie,  I've  wrocht  a*  the  day  wi* 
her,  an'  she's  waur  nor  she  was.  I*ni 
feared  she's  tee  dee.  Oh,  I'm  awfu' 
feared!"  All  the  tense  strain  of  th(» 
last  three  days  was  In  her  broken 
words,  her  frantic  sobs.  No  longer 
the  complete  balm-keeper,  she  had  be- 
come a  child  again,  afraid  of  she  knew 
not  what^-of  life  and  of  death  and  of 
all  the  powers  of  darkness  that  seemed 
to  be  crowding  in  upon  her  in  that 
black  moment. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of 
them  felt  the  more  impotent— the  big, 
lumpish  man  or  the  puny  child  who 
stood  beside  him. 

**Whee6ht,  wheesht,  lassie!"  McLeod 
began,   dismayed    by     the   violence   of 
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Basle's  sobs,  and  searching  in  his  mind 
for  any  possible  helper.  Leeks  was  a 
lonely  spot;  miles  away  from  the  near- 
est neighbors,  and  it  was  already  late 
in  the  evening.  Easie,  in  her  present 
distracted  state,  could  obviously  not  be 
left  alone  in  the  house  while  he  went 
to  seek  for  assistance.  McLeod 
glanced  from  the  sobbing  child  beside 
him  to  where  his  wife  lay  on  the  floor, 
sleeping  oif  her  drunkenness.  "Gosh 
me!  it's  an  awfu'  business,"  he  cried. 

It  was  at  this  dec^)erate  juncture  that 
a  very  prosaic  angel  of  deliverance  ap- 
peared in  the  well-known  form  of  Mc- 
Callum  the  baker.  His  cart  had  drawn 
up  at  the  gate,  but  his  whistle  had 
sounded  on  deaf  ears,  so  absorbed  were 
those  in  the  house  by  their  own  desper- 
ate plight.  Now  a  brisk  step  came  up 
to  the  door,  the  latch  was  lifted,  and  a 
cheery  voice  called  out  to  them: 

"Hoo's  a'  wi'  ye  the  nicht.  mistress?" 
He  stepped  in  out  of  the  darkness,  car- 
rying his  basket  of  loaves— a  welcome 
sight — ^but  stopped  short  on  the  thresh- 
old, amazed  by  the  picture  before  him. 

*'Losh  me!  what's  a'  this?"  he  ejacu- 
lated, laying  down  the  bread  on  the 
(Iresser  and  advancing  to  the  table. 
The  sight  of  his  kind  face  only  made 
Easie  cry  more  bitterly,  and  she  turned 
to  him  and  sobbed  out  all  her  woes  in 
one  long  incoherent  sentence: 

''Grannie's  that  ill,  she's  an  awfu' 
hoast,  an'  noo  she's  gey  queer  like,  I 
dinna  ken  what  she's  sayin'— an'  aye 
she'll  tak  baud  o'  me  and  say  things 
ower  and  ower  that  I  canna  unner- 
stand,  an'  I'm  feared  she's  tae  dee— 
an'  I'm  that  hungert— an'  I'm  feared  o" 
the  mistress— an'  I've  been  a'  my  lane 
n'  the  day — an' " 

The  voice  of  the  whilom  valiant 
balrn-keeper  ("bold  and  firm!")  trailed 
off  into  another  tempest  of  sobs,  and 
Easie  collapsed  on  a  chair  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

The  two  men  exchanged  glances. 
Then  McCallum,  a  practical  philanthro- 


pist of  the  first  rank,  addressed  him- 
self briskly  to  the  situation. 

"Hoots,  man,  come  awa'!  I'll  gie  ye 
a  hand  an'  well  tak'  the  mistress  up 
the  stair  til  her  bed,"  he  said,  address- 
ing McLeod.  Together  they  raised 
Kate  from  the  floor  and  hoisted  her  up- 
stairs. That  was  something  done. 
Easie  listened  to  their  heavy  steps  as 
tiiey  dragged  Kate  along,  and  shud- 
dered; but  the  kitchen  did  not  seem  so 
ghastly  after  that  horrid  inert  flgure 
was  gone  from  it.  She  looked  up  when 
McOallum  returned,  and  tried  to  dry 
her  swollen  eyes  with  the  comer  of  her 
apron. 

"Noo,  Easie,"  he  began,  "the  mis- 
tress is  awa'  til  her  bed,  and  McLeod's 
up  the  stair  wi'  Grannie.  Ye  maun 
pit  on  the  fire  an'  mak'  the  supper. 
Here*s  a  fine  new  loaf,  and  I've  some 
grand  cookies  oot  by  for  ye,  an'  ye  can 
bile  a  wheen  eggs."  He  stood  beside 
Easie  and  patted  her  thin  shoulder 
with  his  great,  warm  fioury  hand.  She 
smiled  a  vague,  tearful  smile. 

"I'm  that  wearit,"  she  explained. 

"Aye,  tae  be  sure!  Maybe  I  could 
pit  on  the  fire  for  ye,"  McCallum  sug- 
gested. He  raked  away  the  ashes. 
brought  in  an  armful  of  wood  from 
the  stack  at  the  door,  and  soon  had  a 
huge  blaze  roaring  up  the  cold  black 
chimney.  Things  looked  very  differ- 
ent then.  Easie  crept  towards  the  Are 
and  held  out  her  cold,  skinny  little 
hands  to  the  warmth. 

'•That's  fine!"  she  vouchsafed  to  say. 
wiping  a  last  tear  from  her  cheek. 

"I'll  fill  the  kettle  for  ye,"  McCallum 
said.  "An*  whaur's  the  tea  an'  the 
eggs,  lassie?" 

Courage  began  to  fiicker  up  again  in 
Easle's  breast.  She  stirred  about  the 
kitchen,  producing  from  cupboards  and 
boxes  the  requisites  of  the  meal,  only 
now  and  then  a  little  sound,  half  sob, 
half  sigh,  would  burst  from  her  lips  to 
testify  to  the  past  storm. 

"Xoo,  Easie,  my  wumman,"  said  Me- 
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Callam,  artfully  employing  a  style  of 
address  which  he  fancied  would  call 
up  all  Basle's  latent  pride,  '*when  ye've 
bad  yer  tea  ye'U  feel  fine  an*  strong 
again,  and  ye  maun  gang  up  tae  Gran- 
ule an'  bide  there  a  wee.  1*11  tak'  the 
calrt  roond  Kippen  way,  and  send 
Janet  Mackenzie  tae  ye.  She*s  gey 
skilly  in  illness,  is  Janet.  Dinna  ye 
fear  for  Grannie  the  noo  if  she*8  a  bit 
wandered;  auld  bodies  fever  easy." 

Thus  admonished,  B^asle  at  last  sat 
down  to  her  much-needed  meal.  By 
the  time  she  had  eaten  two  eggs,  a 
quantity  of  bread-and-butter,  and  some 
cheese,  also  drunk  three  cups  of  tea, 
ber  fighting  spirit  revived  once  more. 
Tears  were  forgotten;  she  was  mighty 
tt»  do  battle  again. 

**I*m  fine  noo,"  she  assured  her  helper, 
**I  maun  be  aff  til  the  bairn  an*  Gran- 
nie." 

''Weel,  guid  nlcbt  t*  ye,  Easie,  and 
keep  up  yer  halrt,"  McGallum  ex- 
borted  her.  It  was  not  an  unnecessary 
exhortation.  In  the  long  hours  that 
followed  Basle  needed  all  her  courage. 

Grannie  had  begun  to  shiver  again 
instead  of  being  too  hot,  and  had  to  be 
piled  with  clothing.  Then  the  shiver- 
ing passed  off,  and  she  was  crying  out 
again  at  the  heat.  As  the  night  drew 
on  slie  wandered  more  and  more  ;in 
speech,  till  Basle  was  terrified.  But 
«'hen  she  was  at  her  very  wits*  end, 
the  welcome  sound  of  a  knock  came  to 
the  door,  and  Janet,  the  woman  "skilly 
in  illness,**  made  her  appearance  in  the 
sick-room. 

Her  knowledge,  had  Basle  only 
known,  was  not  great;  but  at  that  mo- 
ment she  seemed  an  angel  of  light. 
She  shook  her  head  and  compressed 
ber  lips  at  sight  of  Grannie's  flushed 
face;  but  Basic  did  not  notice  this— she 
was  giving  her  patient  a  sup  of  water 
at  the  momoit  With  a  good  deal  of 
the  importance  of  oflSce,  Janet  set 
about  getting  all  that  was  needful  for 
the  night      B^ie  had  to  provide  her 


with  meal  for  poultices,  and  cloths  to 
put  them  in;  a  kettle,  too,  and  various 
shawls  and  pins.  Not  unwillingly,  you 
may  believe*  the  poor  child  at  last  re- 
tired to  her  own  bed  when  Janet  di^- 
clared  she  had  got  everything  she 
needed.  It  was  perhaps  more  than 
could  be  ex];>ected  of  human  nature 
that  the  balm  should  get  much  atten- 
tion that  night;  its  toilet  was  very 
brief,  and  Basle  was  just  getting  into 
bed  herself  when  Janet  appeared  at  the 
door. 

"Grannie's  cryln*  on  ye,  lassie,"  she 
said. 

Up  Basle  got  and  back  to  Grannie 
she  went.  The  old  woman  was  look- 
ing more  comfortable  now.  The  bed 
had  been  tidied,  and  she  had  been  lifted 
up  on  the  pillows. 

"What  i8*t,  Grannie?*'  Basle  said, 
creeping  up  to  the  bedside,  a  funny  lit- 
tle figrure  In  her  short  nightgown. 

"Dinna  gang  awa*,  Basle;  I  cannii 
dae  wantin'  ye,"  said  Grannie. 

"Eh,  but  Basle  maun  hae  her  rest." 
Janet  remonstrated.  "She's  gey  tired, 
puir  lassie." 

"I*m  no  tired,"  quoth  Basle  sturdily. 
"I'll  bide." 

"Aye,  Just  bide  a  wee  while,  Basle." 
Grannie  entreated,  closing  her  eyes 
with  a  peaceful  expression. 

Basle  gathered  her  bare  feet  up  un- 
der her  on  the  chair  and  waited;  slu» 
was  tired  to  death,  but  her  heart 
bounded  with  pride  and  delight  For 
the  first  time  in  life  she  felt  herself  es- 
sential to  someone. 

Janet  threw  a  shawl  round  her  and 
whispered  in  her  ear  to  stay  till  Gran- 
nie fell  asleep,  and  then  to  slip  away. 
The  room  was  very  quiet;  you  could 
hear  the  ticking  of  the  big  clock  in  the 
kitchen  and  the  soughing  wind  round 
the  chinmey.  Basle,  perched  up  on 
the  chair,  a  queer  frog-like  little  figure, 
nodded  now  and  then,  then  wakened 
up  with  the  cold,  and  again  would  fall 
into  an  uncomfortable  doze.      At  last 
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it  seemed  safe  to  go  off  to  bed,  and  she 
slipped  down  from  the  chair  and  noise- 
lessly crept  ont  of  the  room. 

Two  golden  hours  of  sleep  were  then 
granted  to  her,  but  only  two;  by  that 
time  Grannie  was  "cry in* "  on   £}asie 


»» 


again.  And  once  more  Easie  tore  her- 
self out  of  bed,  saying  proudly  to 
Janet: 

'*Ye  see,  Grannie  leans  awfu'  on  me; 
she  canna  be  long  wantin'  me." 

So  It  went  on  every  few  hours  till 
the  day  dawned.  When  it  was  time 
to  get  up  in  reality,  E#asie  was  tired 
out.  But  up  she  had  to  get,  and  the 
bairn  had  to  be  dressed  and  fed;  and 
then  the  terrifying  moment  came  when 
she  had  to  descehd  to  the  kitchen  and 
encounter  Kate  McLeod.  That  good 
woman  had  slept  off  her  drunkenness, 
and  wakened  sick  and  savage.  She 
was  blundering  about  the  dirty  kitchen, 
incapable  of  doing  any  work.  Easie 
thought  it  best  to  assume  that  she 
knew  about  Grannie's  illness,  so  she 
volunteered  the  information  that  Gran- 
nie had  had  an  "awfae  nicht,  but  was 
a  wee  thing  better  noo."  Kate 
grunted,  and  did  not  seem  to  take  in 
how  serious  matters  were  upstairs. 
She  begged  Basle  to  make  her  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  sat  down  by  the  fire  to  wait 
for  it.  Basle  hastened  with  this  task, 
gulped  some  tea  herself,  and  then  ran 
up  again  to  Grannie's  room.  She  met 
Janet  at  the  door. 

''Bide  a  minit  here,  Basle,"  she  whis- 
pered.     "Fm  wantin*  a  word  wl*  ye. 

"What  is't?    Is  she  waur?" 

"Aye,  she's  waur;  she's  no  tae  get    thing," 
ower  it,  lassie.     She's  up  in  years,  ye    voice. 


her.     How  could  she  endure  to  face  it? 
"Eh,  Janet,  I'm  feared!"  she  cried 
instinctively. 

"Hoots,  lassie!  we  maun  a'  see  deith 
soon  or  late,"  said  the  older  woman  ro- 
bustly. She  was  not  unkind,  but  her 
excellent  nervous  system  did  not  un- 
derstand Basle's  fears,  that  was  all. 
"Wheesht!  there  she's  cryin'  on  ye 
again,"  she  added.  And  sure  enough 
Grannie's  voice,  with  a  new,  strange 
sound  in  it,  was  heard  repeating 
E2asie's  name. 

"Basle — Easie,  lassie,  are  ye  no* 
there?" 

"Aye,  Grannie,  I'm  here.  I  was  awa* 
for  my  breakfast.  I'll  no  gang  awa' 
another  time,"  Basle  cried,  pushing  her 
terrors  away  into  the  background  of 
her  mind  with  a  great  effort 

Grannie  was  white  as  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per now.  All  the  fever  was  gone  for 
the  time  being;  she  lay  there  shrunken 
away.  It  seemed,  almost  to  nothing,  but 
quite  collected. 

"I'll  no  get  ower  this,  Basle,"  she 
said.     "It's  a  salr  brash." 

Maybe  ye  will,"  Basle  assured  her. 

Na,  na;  I  ken  fine  my  time's  come 
tae  get  awa'."  There  was  silence  then, 
for,  child-like,  Basle  did  not  know 
what  to  say  at  such  a  solemn  moment. 
Then  the  old  woman  spoke  again: 

Ye'll  bide  wl'  me,  Easie?" 

Aye,  Grannie." 
"A'  the  time,  lassie?    I  canna  dae 
wantin'  ye." 

Aye,  a'  the  time." 

Aweel,  I'll  no  fash  mair  aboot  ony- 
said    Grannie,    in    a    satisfied 
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ken." 

Easie  drew  in  her  breath  hard.  For 
the  second  time  a  great  fear  took  hold 
upon  her.  She  had  never  seen  death, 
and  the  approaching  shadow  appalled 
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Easie  had  taken  her  vow,  but  she 
had  still  to  find  how  difficult  it  would 
be  for  her  to  perform  it.  Fate  seemed 
to  have  willed  that  obstacles  were  to 
be  put  in  her  path. 

Jane  H.  FindkUer, 
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CoQd«eceii8ion  is  an  innate  qualitj. 
The  kingdom  of  condescension  is 
within.  Circumstances  may  develop 
bat  can  never  create  it  (Condescend- 
ing cliildren  are  not  rare.  Tlieir 
voices  seem  to  come  from  an  invisible 
height,  and  they  rouse  in  their  elders  a 
sadden  shyness.  A  perfectly  well 
nuumered  and  tractable  child  will  often 
appear  to  give  in  out  of  good-natured 
indulgence  towards  those  in  command, 
and  children  will  sometimes  offer  an 
excuse  for  the  conduct  of  some  elder 
person  which  has  offended  against 
their  innocent  standard  with  a  conde- 
scension that  is  almost  sublime.  Lit- 
tle girls,  again,  will  set  themselves  to 
entertain  a  stranger  with  whom 
chance  has  left  them  alone  in  a  manner 
the  sweet  condescension  of  which 
arouses  in  him  or  her  a  sense  almost  of 
shame  at  the  bare  fact  of  being  grown- 
up, with  all  the  bigness  and  self-con- 
Bcionsness  inevitable  to  that  state!  In 
spite  of  embarrassment,  however,  the 
visitor  usually  succumbs  to  the  charms 
of  tbia  type  of  condescending  hostess. 

Condescension  sits  less  well  upon  ad- 
deacoice.  The  young  people  for  whom 
Queen  Victoria  and  her  period  are  as 
oboolete  as  Queen  Anne  and  hers  are 
apt  to  irritate  their  elders.  It  is  ruf- 
fling to  be  told,*  however  kindly,  of  the 
eternal  laws  which  determine  human 
action,  and  the  everlasting  relation  be- 
tween cause  and  effect  in  the  social 
world,  that  it  **wa8  so  once."  Now 
and  then,  however,  the  condescension 
of  youth  to  age  Is  affectionate  and 
pretty,  and  perhaps  it  should  never  be 
too  lightly  condemned.  Even  that 
half-comic  condescension  which  igno- 
rance sometimes  shows  to  knowledge 
has  Its  good  side, — and  youth  and  age 
are  types  of  knowledge  and  ignorance. 
As  we  get  older  we  fix  our  eyes  too  in- 
tently upon  the  comer  of  life  or  of 


learning  towards  which  circumstances 
have  directed  them.  We  are  all  apt  to 
specialize  as  the  years  go  on,  and  ex- 
pert knowledge  tends  to  become  nar- 
row, and  in  the  end  is  only  instrumen- 
tally  useful.  The  rising  generation, 
full  of  intuition  and  energy,  makes  a 
careless  choice  among  our  striven-for 
conclusions  and  takes  them  over  with 
hardly  u  nod  of  thanks.  Yet  it  is  to 
them  with  their  wide  ignorance,  rather 
than  to  us  with  our  narrow  learning, 
that  the  world  must  look  for  progress. 
So  we  must  accept  the  nod  with  grati- 
tude, remembering  that  without  us 
they  could  not  have  been. 

The  most  disagreeable  form  of  conde- 
scension is  without  doubt  developed  by 
money,  though  even  then,  If  the  seed 
does  not  exist,  the  richest  soil  cannot 
produce  the  fruit.  A  humble  million- 
aire is  a  quite  conceivable  character. 
Will  not  some  novelist  draw  one  for  ue? 
Not  a  millionaire  with  qualms  of  con- 
science and  scruples  in  the  direction  of 
Socialism,  but  an  immensely  wealthy 
man  sure  of  his  right  to  his  posses- 
sions, who  considers  his  fortune  as  no 
virtue  whatever  and  no  claim  to  the  re* 
spect  of  anybody.  Too  often  rich  peo- 
ple regard  money  as  a  substitute  for  all 
other  claims  to  deference,  and  tend  to 
rank  their  acquaintance  according  to 
their  artificial  needs.  This  is  specially 
true  of  women.  They  wonder  openly, 
and  not  without  a  certain  contempt, 
how  poorer  people  "manage" — people 
who  can  eat  plain  food,  wear  plain 
clothes,  and  live  in  plain  surroundings 
— and  they  are  apt  to  show  them  kind- 
ness, as  it  were,  with  the  tips  of  their 
fingers,  as  beings  of  a  coarser  quality 
than  themselves.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
professional  man  not  to  cherish  a 
grudge  towards  the  newly  rich.  They 
have  greatly  injured  the  ideal  of  hos- 
pitality  with   their    superb    food    and 
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their  constant  instruction  in  cupboard* 
love;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  the  people  who  follow  a  bad  exam- 
ple, not  the  people  who  set  it,  ou  whom 
the  blame  for  the  harm  it  does  should 
rightly  fall.  They  must  indeed  have  a 
low  opinion  of  themselves  who  would 
shift  their  proper  responsibility  on  to 
leaders  of  fashion.  Are  we  sheep  that 
we  should  follow  a  bell-wether  clinking 
coin? 

But  however  unpleasant  the  conde- 
scension of  the  rich  may  be,  it  is  natu- 
ral.   Money  is  power,  and  those  who 
have    power    are    almost    necessarily 
proud  of  it.      The  strange  thing  is  to 
come  across  condescension  in  the  very 
poor.       Yet  it  is  to  be  found  among 
them.    They  seem  sometimes  to  pity 
the  happy  ignorance  of  the  rich.    They 
see  so  plainly  the  barriers  which  we 
erect  between  ourselves  and  the  hard 
facts  of  life,  and  think  them  more  ef- 
fectual than  they  are.      "You  know, — 
or  I  expect  you  don't  know,"  they  say 
sometimes   as    they   describe   familiar 
hardships  to  a  well-to-do  friend,  who 
is  perhaps  conscious  of  repressing  a 
strange   momentary   envy   of   a   more 
vivid    experience, — ^an    experience    he 
spends  his  life  in  avoiding  for  himself 
and  his  children.       They  must  know 
well  that  we  are  afraid  of  many  things 
that  they  are  not  afraid  of,  that  we 
have  falls  to  dread  against  which  they 
need  take  no  precaution,  that  we  hate 
and  rebel  against  illness,  with  all  our 
alleviations,  far  more  than  they  do,  and 
that,  unlike  them,  we  are  not  on  peace- 
able   terms    with    "the    last    enemy-" 
There  are  times  when  a  poor  woman 
will  perhaps  unconsciously  show  us  that 
she  knows  all  this, — ^smiling  at  us  with 
a  very  real  condescension  from  a  height 
we  dare  not  climb.      In  a  diffe]:ent  way 
servants  are  sometimes  condescending. 
It  is  not  always  they  who  can  correctly 
be    described    as    dependents.      Now 
and  then  this  fact  dawns  upon  some 
naturally    condescending    person,    and 


she — for  it  is  generally  a  woman — ^lets 
It  appear. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  "condescen- 
sion"  has  changed  a   little  with  the 
times.      Johnson     in     his    dictionary 
ascribes  to  it  a  gracious  meaning,  and 
no  other.      "Condescension  allays  the 
envy  which  always  attends  a  high  sta- 
tion,"  he  quotes  from  Atterbury  in  il- 
lustration.     Yet  he  himself,  outside  his 
dictionary,  uses  "condescension"  in  its 
worst  sense.    "My  friend  received  me 
with  all   the  Insolence   of  condescen- 
sion,"  we   read.       There  are  aeveral 
sorts    of    social    condescension    which 
still  stand  exactly  between  these  two 
meanings, — the    three    condescensions, 
for  instance,  of  philanthropy,  official- 
ism, and  birth.    The  great  heritage  of 
the  highly  born  is,  as  Disraeli  pointed 
out,  conviction.     The  Duchess  of  Bella- 
mont,  he  tells  us,  "was  brought  up  in 
a  circle  which  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  knowing  exactly  what  was  true  in 
dogma,  what  just  in  conduct,  and  what 
correct  in  manners."       While  all  the 
world  is  doubting,  they  remain  sure. 
"He  had  been  educated  in  his  family 
to   believe,"   writes   George  Meredith, 
"that  the  laws  governing  human  insti- 
tutions are  divine — until  history  has  al- 
tered them.      They  are  altered,  to  pre- 
sent a  fresh  bulwark  against  the  infi- 
del."     This  faith  is  a  tremendous  as- 
set for  those  who  inherit  it,  and,  as  we 
believe,  for  the  country.      Not  only  is 
it  an  inspiration  of  patriotism,  but  n 
piece  of  invaluable  ballast  tending  to 
correct  the  vacillation  which  inevitably 
hampers  government  during  all  periods 
of  reform.      Where  it  exists  with  abil- 
ity it  is  admirable  and  enviable  in  the 
extreme,   and  what  matter  though   it 
makes  for  an  attitude  of  condescension? 
If  a  recollection  of  long  and  honorable 
tradition    shows    occasionally    in    the 
manner  of  men  who  made  the  England 
of  the  past,  he  is  but  an  ignorant  churl 
who    could    resent    it.    Surely    such 
pride  is  more  respectable  than  the  nan- 
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seating  pride  of  doubt  wliicli  uuder- 
minefl  tlie  ineutal  strength  of  so  many 
intellectual  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  ''faith"  we  have  character- 
ised is  found  in  vapid  or  stupid  per- 
sons, when  it  mis  the  otherwise  empty 
heads  of  the  man  and  woman  who 
think  only  of  amusement,  and  know 
nothing  to  be  sure  of  but  themselves, 
then  condescension  becomes  insolence, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  past  a  mere  foil 
to  the  absurdity  of  the  present. 

The  condescension  of  the  philanthro- 
pist is  perhaps  the  most  excusable,  in- 
deed the  most  honorable,  of  nil  conde- 
scensions. It  comes  from  a  determina- 
tion to  make  other  people  see  their  own 
interests  at  any  cost,  and  from  the  self- 
control  which  forbids  all  open  show  of 
anger  when  they  will  not  see  it  The 
manner  thus  engendered,  however,  is 
not  always  engaging.  Official  conde- 
scension is  irritating  in  that  we  trace 
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in  it  what  can  be  traced  in  no  other 
form  of  condescension, — ^the  suspicion 
of  a  threat.  '*!  can  be  as  gentle  as  a 
policeman  with  a  lost  child,"  it  seems 
to  say,  **bul  the  law  and  the  lock-up  are 
behind  me."  The  last  three  kinds  of 
condescension  are  all  explicable  if  we 
could  but  bring  ourselves  to  the  conde- 
8cender*s  point  of  view.  There  is  a 
standpoint  from  which  the  many-sided 
virtue  of  obedience  is  entirely,  is,  in- 
deed intoxicatingly,  beautiful,  and  that 
is  the  standpoint  of  authority.  We 
may  mention  a  last  and  very  prevalent 
form  of  condescension  upon  which 
modesty  forbids  us  to  do  more  than 
touch,  a  form  for  which  we  must  leave 
it  to  our  readers  to  find  excuse, — the 
condescension  of  the  newspaper.  We 
will  only  record  that  it  often  irritates 
its  recipients — and  small  wonder — to 
the  verge  of  madness. 

.  .,-*■ .        ■^  _  - 


THE  NOVELETTE  AND  THE  SUPERWOMAN. 


Stevenson,  in  an  essay  which  has 
never  been  republished,  tells  how,  in 
a  *'lone  house  on  a  moor,"  he  fell  on 
a  packet  of  penny  novelettes,  and  pur- 
sued original  research  into  the  pages 
of  the  "Toung  Ladies*  Journal,"  where 
he  obtained  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  tender  affairs  of  Doris  and  Sybil. 
The  stories,  it  seems,  were  '*not  ill 
done,  but  were  well  abreast  of  the 
average  tale  in  the  circulating  library," 
and  yet  the  creator  of  Alan  Breck  and 
John  Silver,  and  the  blind  man  who 
came  tapping  with  his  stick,  complains 
that  the  emipent  gentleman  who  con- 
tributed to  that  miscellany  had  only 
one  tale  to  tell,  forgetting  that  a  French 
critic  has  asserted  that  there  is  only 
one  subject  in  literature.  In  the  stories 
into  which  Stevenson  pursued  research, 
it  was  the  tale  of  a  poor  girl,  who,  after 
a  few  tender  passages,  finally  marries 


u  peer  of  the  realm,  and  disappears  in 
the  society  of  a  diamond  tiara,  or,  "at 
the  worst,"  she  declines  on  a  baronet, 
and  a  baronet,  if  you  read  such  things, 
is  "none  accounted  of." 

But  Stevenson  is  out  of  date.  These 
were  only  the  dreams  of  the  workman's 
daughter,  and  the  novelette  has  now  be- 
come middle-class.  This  is  no  longer 
the  story  which  appeals  to  the  girl  who 
has  shaken  herself  free  from  Mid-Vic- 
torian traditions  and  gone  out  to  earn 
her  own  livelihood.  The  Journey  in 
the  tram  and  the  morning  'bus  that 
bear  the  typist  to  the  City  often  occu- 
pies two  hours  of  the  glrVa  time,  and 
so  she  reads  as  she  goes  in  and  reads 
as  she  comes  back.  What  these  voy- 
agers read  must  be  portable,  and  must 
be  in  accordance  with  the  new  ideals 
of  girlhood.  The  writers  are  women, 
and  the  fictitious  names  often  veil  the 
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identity  of  authors  whose  books  are 
on  the  shelves,  and  are  even  asked  for 
at  the  coanter.  Some  of  them  are  pro- 
diglonsly  indastrlonSi  and  one  over- 
worked lady,  who  has  toiled  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years  In  this  insatiable  mar- 
ket. Informed  the  writer  that  she  wrote 
two  novelettes  every  week,  and  ad- 
mitted that,  by  tnming  out  a  hundred 
new  stories  every  year,  she  had  to  pay 
income  tax  on  £1,500  or  £1,600.  In  all 
these  stories  love  is  the  main  theme. 
Like  the  books  of  the  late  Mr.  Fielding, 
they  are  not  produced  to  prove  any- 
thing in  religion  or  politics;  they  are 
"writ  to  cure  the  spleen."  And  yet  they 
contain  latent  ideas  of  social  re- 
volt, and  throw  the  strangest  light 
on  the  changing  dreams  of  middle- 
class  girls. 

The  wine  of  social  revolt  is  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  the  plot,  where  a  drachm 
of  rebellion  is  suspended  in  an  ocean  of 
adventure.  The  figures  that  move 
these  pleasing  tales  are  no  longer  the 
baronet  and  the  humble  girl.  Gone  is 
the  duke;  gone  the  viscount;  gone  the 
baronet  who  was  in  the  Guards,  or, 
if  he  linger,  he  is  old  and  quite  over 
forty,  and,  therefore,  almost  patri- 
archical.  In  the  matter  of  age,  at 
least,  the  young  girl  ^till  clings  to  the 
ideas  of  Marianne  in  "Sense  and  Sensi- 
bility.*' The  story  of  King  Cophetua 
and  the  beggar  maid,  who  was  raised 
by  her  beauty  to  a  throne,  has  drawn 
readers  by  its  charm  all  along  the 
course  of  literature.  But  in  the  stories 
which  the  typist  reads  as  she  goes  to 
business,  or  as  she  lunches  on  a  glass 
of  milk  and  a  slice  of  cake,  it  is  the 
maiden  who  stoops  for  love,  and  man  is 
a  poor  thing  whom  she  puts  in  his 
proper  place. 

The  story  begins  with  a  young  girl. 
She  is  too  young,  perhaps,  to  bear  the 
shocks  of  this  rough  world,  though  she 
is  the  same  age  as  Racine*s  Julie,  and 
Moli^re's  Agnes,  and  Voltaire's  Zaire; 
though  she  is  no  younger  than  Shake- 


speare's Juliet.  But  she  differs  from 
them  in  the  fact  that  she  has  set  out  to 
earn  her  own  livelihood,  and,  like  Dog- 
berry, is  "one  that  hath  had  losses." 
She  may*  be  a  typist,  she  may  be  a 
companion,  she  may  be  a  public 
singer  with  a  voice  which  you  are  in- 
formed is  "wonderful,"  or  meddle  with 
paints  and  brushes,  In  which  case  you 
will  certainly  find  her  work — ^about 
chapter  eight — ^In  the  Academy,  to  the 
envy  of  mere  male  artists.  In  fine,  she 
is  now  always  a  member  of  the  middle 
or  professional  classes  suddenly  flung 
from  comparative  ease  into  the  arena 
where  she  fights  for  a  tumbler  of  milk 
and  a  penny  slice  of  cake  in  a  tea- 
room. Her  father,  it  seems,  was  a 
barrister,  the  profession  of  law  be- 
ing greatly  overcrowded  In  fiction.  Or, 
he  was  an  artist,  with  a  real  velvet 
coat  and  a  practicable,  but  empty 
purse.  Sometimes  he  falls  so  low  as 
to  be  a  Journalist,  but  that  is  almost 
disgraceful. 

Along  with  this  lady  there  is  a  gen- 
tleman who  comes  from  the  "Colonies," 
usually  Australia.  There  is  a  distinct 
impression,  which  the  government  of 
that  country  should  seek  to  counteract, 
conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
that  there  is  something  disgraceful  in 
those  remote  parts.  He  is  often  de- 
clared to  be  an  engineer,  but  he  has 
never  been  known  to  do  any  work  in 
the  course  of  eight  or  nine  chapters, 
and  his  function  is  to  be  shut  up  in 
"a  private  lunatic  asylum."  This  gen- 
tleman is,  of  course,  the  heir  to  the 
property  which  the  young  lady,  at  the 
1)eginning  of  the  story,  has  lost  through 
an  unfortunate  carelessness  about  a 
"paper"  on  the  part  of  the  family  law- 
yer. Somewhere,  however,  about 
chapter  eight,  it  is  discovered — ^by 
means  of  a  "paper"  in  the  left-hand 
drawer  of  an  old  bureau — ^that  Made- 
moiselle, the  young  lady,  who  is  now 
companion  to  an  elderly  lady  with 
dogs,  is  the  real  owner  of  the  property. 
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and  that  tlie  yoang  gentleman,  the  al- 
leged engineer,  is  penniless. 

And  then  conies  a  situation  which 
would  probably  have  shocked  tbe  late 
Mr.  Pym.  **Kath6"  (or  Claribel,  or 
even  Miranda,  as  the  case  may  be),  he 
says,  hoarsely,  turning  away  his  eyes 
from  the  sight  of  her  tremulous  little 
/ace,  ''I  am  a  poor  man!" 

'*No;  not  poor,"  she  says,  with  a 
queer,  twisted  smile,  and  her  face 
neatly  flushing;  "not  poor,  for  you 
hare — ^you  have  mer* 

Thereupon  lie  gives  a  start  of  aston- 
ishment, and  is  handsomely  surprised, 
though,  as  she  has  been  making  the 
liiime  generous  offer  every  week  for 
twelve  years,  the  gentleman  need  not 
have  been  so  disturbed.  He  even 
«ays,  "Mirabel  (or  Kath6,  or  even 
Kate),  do  you  mean  it?" 

And  then  it  transpires  that  she  doea 
**And  with  a  glad  cry,  Geraldine  goes 
Into  his  arms,  and  she  has  found  her 
happiness  at  last."  "Another  Splendid 
Story  Next  Week!"  But  the  advertise- 
ment is  not  to  be  believed.  It  is  the 
same  young  man  and  the  same  young 
lady  in  a  new  dress  or  a  new  mous- 
tache, with  their  names  magically 
changed. 

We  have  only  to  put  this  typical  case 
«ide  by  side  with  the  scene  in  "Pride 
und  Prejudice."  where  Mr.  CkiUtns  of- 
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fers  for  the  hand  of  Blizabeth,  to  feel 
the  difference.  "I  am  well  aware,"  he 
says,  in  the  most  handsome  manner, 
"that  one  thousand  pounds  in  the  four 
per  cents. — ^which  will  not  be  yours  till 
after  your  mother's  decease — ^is  all 
that  you  will  ever  be  entitled  to.  On 
that  head,  therefore,  I  shall,  be  uni- 
formly silent,  and  you  may  assure 
yourself  that  no  ungenerous  reproach 
will  ever  pass  my  lips  when  we  are 
married."  This  is  nobly  said  but  it  be- 
longs to  an  extinct  state  of  society. 
"So  these  two,"  writes  a  lady  in  one 
of  the  stories  which  we  pass  under 
review;  "so  these  two,  whom  love  was 
drawing  together,  were  kept  apart  by 
circumstances,  and  Josephine  felt  that 
Ralph  Ckmnor,  the  man  who  owed  all 
he  had  to  her,  would  never  tell  his 
love!"  To  emphasize  the  situation, 
the  editor  has  generously  provided  an 
illustration  of  a  sorrowing  young  lady 
and  a  despairing  young  man  sitting 
in  their  lonely  rooms,  far  apart,  and  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  page.  These  are 
now  the  dreams  of  girlhood.  So  the 
china  merchant  in  the  fairy  tale 
thought  that  when  he  was  rich  he 
would  spurn  the  Vizier's  daughter.  But 
under  her  ribbons  the  heart  of  the 
typist  beats  true  to  the  instincts  of 
her  sex,  for  she  only  wishes  to  give 
"all"  to  "Ralph  Connor." 
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Isaac  Disraeli,  commenting  on  an 
egregious  observation  in  a  "Junior  pe- 
riodical** that  biographies  must  lead  to 
melancholy  because  they  were  lives  of 
xlie  dead,  wrote  that  "It  would  have 
been  more  reasonable  had  the  critic  dis- 
covered that  our  country  has  not  yet 
had  her  Plutarch,  and  that  our  biogra- 
phy remains  still  little  more  than  a 
mass  of  compilation."  If  we  have  not 
vet  had  a  Plutarch,  since  the  long-ago 


days  when  the  last  volumes — there 
were  originally  six — of  the  "Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature"  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance, there  have  been  biographies, 
some  of  them  quite  recent,  which  have 
in  no  way  been  open  to  the  reproach 
contained  in  the  passage  quoted.  Not 
the  less  it  holds  a  distinctly  whole- 
some warning  for  all  time  to  those  who 
take  up  the  task  of  biography,  which 
is  more  beset  with  pitfalls  than  is  gen- 
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erally  suspected  by  readers  or  fully 
apprehended  by  writers.  The  difficul- 
ties are  more  Insistent  in  the  biography 
of  a  man  whose  name  and  memory  are 
still  very  present  to  us,  as  are  Henry 
Irving's,  than  in  that,  to  take  an  ex- 
treme case,  of  Romulus  as  related  by 
Plutarch.  It  is  not  always  the  ob- 
jects nearest  either  to  bodily  or  to 
mental  vision  that  are  the  most  easily 
portrayed  in  such  a  fashion  that  their 
definition  may  be  both  complete  and 
clear. 

Difficulties  of  this  kind  beset  Mr. 
Brereton's  "Life  of  Henry  Irving,"* 
which  contains  many  interesting  pas- 
sages, and  is  excellently  adorned  with 
collotype  plates  and  other  Illustrations. 
Yet  one  cannot  but  reflect  how  much 
better  it  would  have  been  as  a  book  in 
its  quiddity  if  the  author  had  but  read 
and  marked  to  practical  purpose  Isaac 
Disraeli's  comment  on  biographies  at 
large.  I  do  not  suppose  that  many 
readers  will  take  a  more  lively  interest 
than  I  do  in  huge  masses  of  newspaper 
reports  or  in  criticisms  whereof  the 
memory  was  effaced  by  Henry  Irving 
long  before  the  striking  end  of  his 
great  career.  One  can  scarce  see  any 
object  in  angry  comments  made  nowa- 
days on  such  criticisms,  many  of  them 
written  by  men  of  unimpeachably  hon- 
est purpose.  Not  the  less,  as  above 
said,  there  are  many  points  of  interest 
to  be  discovered  by  a  patient  student 
especially  in  the  well-told  story  of  Ir- 
ving's  early  days  and  of  his  hard  strug- 
gles with  varying  fortune  in  the  prov- 
inces until,  settled  in  London,  he  as- 
tonished even  his  admirers  by  his  per- 
formance of  Mathias  in  "The  Bells." 
For  Instance,  one  learns  how  "about 
1854"  young  "Mr.  Brodrlbb,"  as  Irving 
then  was  (he  was  bom  in  1838),  during 
residence  In  London,  "enlisted  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  member  of  Phelps'  company, 

William  Hoskins,  who  was  so  much  im- 
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pressed  by  the  earnestness  and  capa- 
bility of  the  boy  that  he  rendered  him 
far  more  assistance  than  strict  dutj- 
demanded  of  him."  In  the  result  the 
young  aspirant  was  inti*oduced  to> 
Phelps,  who,  after  trying  vainly  to  dis- 
suade him  from  a  stage  career,  offereil 
him  an  engagement  at  Sadler's  Wells. 
It  was  declined  gratefully,  as  it 
clashed  with  a  firm  resolve  to  begin  in 
the  provinces. 

This  is  a  key-note  to  one  side,  and 
that  a  very  important  one,  of  Irving's 
character  throughout  his  life  and  ca- 
reer; and  that  character  was  the  se- 
cret of  his  genius,  overcoming  all  diffi- 
culties, cannot  be  doubted.  Another 
example  of  the  foresight  and  determi- 
nation which  served  him  for  so  many 
years  is  found  in  his  later  resolve  to  re- 
turn to  provincial  drudgery  rather  than 
carry  through  a  London  engagement 
barren  of  promise.  It  was  a  combina- 
tion of  these  qualities  which  enabled 
him  to  appear  and  gain  his  first  true 
triumph  in  "The  Bells,"  a  play  which, 
as  I  now  learn  for  the  first  time,  had 
been  previously  offered  to  the  then 
manager  of  the  Lyceum  and  promptly 
rejected  by  him.  This,  as  Mr.  Brere- 
ton says,  "made  Irving's  fight  all  the- 
harder.  Moreover,  Bateman  had  in 
his  mind  the  popular  idea  of  a  burgo* 
master,  and,  looking  at  the  Blender  fig- 
ure before  him,  laughed  in  the  actor*B 
face.  *You  a  burgomaster!'  he  ex- 
claimed, in  good-natured  derision,  and 
would  hear  no  more  of  the  subject. 
The  resolution  of  the  actor  was  not  to 
be  shaken.  He  took  advantege  of  his 
opportunity  and  pressed  his  suit  with 
renewed  ardor.  The  manager,  as  a 
last  resort,  yielded  to  the  earnest  en- 
treaty of  the  actor,  and  consented  to- 
give  his  views  a  triaL"  Once  he  had 
yielded,  the  manager  took  all  pains  to 
help  on  the  play,  and  rehearsals  were 
assiduous,  though  most  of  the  company 
thought  Irving  "bereft  of  his  senses/* 

The   failure   of   a  rival   version   in- 
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creased  their  gloom  and  his  determi- 
natloiL      The  first  performance  of  the 
plaj  was  given,  on  25  November  1871, 
to  an  audience  of  few  and  indifferent 
spectators,  who,    however,    like   those 
who  went  to  see  Bdmund  Kean  as  Shy- 
lock*  were  presently  worked  up  to  an 
enthnsiasm    of    which   they    had    not 
dreamt.      This  was  the  turning-point 
of  Irvlng's  career;  and  it  may  well  set 
one   thinking  on   the   part  played  by 
what  looks  like  chance  in  the  lives  of 
men  who,  in  various  callings,  have  be- 
gan with  small  opportunities  and  have, 
by  character,  risen  to  the  top  of  the 
tree.       If  one  takes  Irving's  case  one 
notes  that  he  had  made  a  hit  in  com- 
edy at  the  S.  James'  Theatre,  another 
and  a  greater  hit  in  the  eccentric  char- 
acter of  Dlgby  Grant  at  the  Vaudeville, 
and  that  after  these  two  successes  he 
accepted   an   engagement   at  the   Ly- 
ceom  which  was  necessarily  of  second- 
ary importance  since  Mr.  Batemen  at 
first  relied  on  a  capable  low  comedian 
as    the    protagonist   in    his   company. 
Questions  rise  unbidden  to  the  mind  as 
one  looks  at  these  facts,  which,  taken 
together,  are  curious  enough.    One  re- 
members  that  the  actor,  with  a  name 
ahready  made  in  renderings  of  villainy 
in  different  kinds  and  degrees,  as  in 
parts  belonging  to  light  and  eccentric 
comedy,  was  taking,  of  a  set  purpose 
to  which   he   had   over-persuaded  his 
manager,  what  was  indeed  a  leap  In 
the  dark.     1  have  never  heard  just  ex- 
actly how  his  attention  was  first  called, 
by  L.  Lewis,  the  translator,  to  Erck- 
mann-Chatrain's    "Le   Juif    Polonais." 
Certainly  no  one  but  Irving  had  then 
perceived  in  the  part  of  the  murderer 
from  despair,  who  afterwards  becomes 
the  prosperous  and  respected  head  of 
his    village,    those    possibilities    of    a 
searching  psychological  study  and  of  an 
original  powerful  impersonation  which 


he  turned  to  instant  and  thrilling  ac- 
count Doubtless  he  foresaw,  more  or 
less  clearly,  what  would  follow  on  this 
impersonation  if  the  daring  venture 
proved  as  successful  as  he  hoi)ed.  But 
what  an  If  that  was!  Had  his  forecast 
been  mistaken,  or  had  he  failed,  as  in 
later  days  be  sometimes  did,  to  bring 
his  own  conceptions  and  emotions  home 
to  the  hearts  and  brains  of  his  audi- 
ence, one  can  but  guess  at  the  possible 
or  probable  result.  Yet  it  may  well 
be  believed  that  his  force  of  character 
would,  in  the  end,  have  carried  him 
over  any  obstacles.  Chance  is  a  con- 
venient word,  and  one  that  may  very 
likely  have  been  applied  by  Irving  in 
his  lighter  moods  to  this  crisis.  But  I 
feel  sure  that  in  times  of  grave  reflec- 
tion, whether  alone  or  with  a  sympa- 
thetic companion,  he  would  have 
thought  not  of  chance  but  of  a  Divinity 
that  shapes  our  ends. 

In  such  a  Divinity  Henry  Irving 
certainly  believed;  and  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  repeating,  what  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  that  the  influence  which 
most  served  to  deepen  his  convictions, 
and  which  had  indeed  a  most  remarka- 
ble effect  on  his  spiritual  nature,  came 
through  Tennyson's  "Becket." 

The  history  of  Sir  Henry  Irving's 
closing  years  is,  in  general  terms,  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge,  and  it  would 
be  a  tragic  history  indeed  but  for  the 
fine  example  set  by  his  absolutely  un- 
failing courage  and  devotion  to  his  art 
in  the  face  of  disasters,  unforeseen  and 
heavy,  which  came  not  single  spies  but 
in  battalions.  It  seems  significant  in- 
deed, in  connection  with  what  has  Just 
been  said  about  "Becket,"  that  the  last 
words  spoken  on  the  stage  by  the  great 
actor  were  those  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Archbishop  by  Tennyson:  "Into 
Thy  hands,  O  Lord!— into  Thy  hands!" 

Walter  Berries  Pollock. 


188  Daphne. 

DAPHNE. 

Here*8  a  tale  from  times  called  olden,  further  qualified  as 
golden, 
When  the  gods  on  high  Olympus  smacked  of  earth  and  sun- 
bum  tan, 
With  their  far  from  formal   Dryads,  and  their  Oreads  and 
Naiads, 
And  the  questionable  doings  of  the  forest  Courts  of  Pan. 

At  the  era  that  I  write  on,  In  the  whole  of  Greece  no  chiton 
Hid  a  contour  more  alluring  or  revealed  so  fair  a  cheek 

As  the  one  which  draped  the  figure,  in  its  folded  classic  rigor. 
Of  a  charming  girl  called  Daphne,  of  a  type  divinely  Greek. 

I  perhaps  may  also  mention  that  her  eyes  were  bluest  gentian. 
While  "her  hair  was  like  the  sunshine  on  the  rippling  waves 
of  wheat. 
And  her  face  supplied  a  thesis  for  the  shepherd's  pastoral 
pieces. 
And  they  laid  their  choicest  garlands  at  her  little  sandalled 
feet 

But,  in  spite  of  rustic  sheep's  eyes  and  bucolic  winks  and  deep 
sighs, 

Daphne  shunued  alike  the  pastorals  and  posies  of  the  herds 
For  the  lonely  woodland  places  or  for  high  and  windy  spaces. 
For  the  music  of  the  mountains  or  the  singing  of  the  birds. 

And  if  Bacchus   and   his    leopards  roused   the    neighboring 

nymphs  and  shepherds, 

When  the.Bassarid  and  Maenad  made  the  Vale  of  Tempe 

ring 

With  their  light  and  larky  revels  on  the  misty  moonlit  levels, 

Well,  I  rather  fancy  Daphne  would  avoid  that  kind  of  thing. 

So  the  empty  we^s  that  passed  her  left  her  cold  as  alabaster, 
Till  one  day  by  dark  Peneus  where  the  laurel  thickets  are. 

With  a  certain  shy  ignition,  Daphne  met  a  tall  musician 
Who  in  fact  was  young  Apollo  who  had  loved  her  from  afar. 

Now,  although  his  reputation  gave  some  cause  for  conversa- 
tion. 
Still  I  think  that  had  she  waited  he'd  have  won  her  at  his 
ease. 
But,  when  he  declared  his  title,  in  alarm  at  its  recital 
She  forsook  his  further  wooing  for  the  butterflies  and  bees. 
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Like  the  summer  wind  that  passes,  Daphne  fled  o'er  flowers 
and  grasses, 
For  she  heard  the  rushing  footsteps  race  across  the  scented 
thyme, 
And  in  sudden  panic  ardor  she  implored  the  gods  to  guard  her 
From  the  words  she  vowed  were  nonsense  and  the  kiss  she 
called  a  crime! 

i 

And  at  once  her  lithe  form  faltered  and  grew  rigid,  and  she 
altered 
To  a  bush  of  gleaming  laurel  in  its  dark  perennial  green; 
And  she  grows  beside  the  river  where  the  rushes  thrill  and 
shiver 
With  an  everlasting  murmur  of  the  things  which  might 
have  been! 

And  when  Autumn  days  are  dying  and  the  wood  is  full  of 
sighing, 
When  there's  sobbing  in  the  pine  tops  and  a  murmur  in  the 
firs, 
Do  we  tax  imagination  if  we  say  its  lamentation 
Is  our  little  Daphne  crying  for  the  love  that  was  not  hers? 

Should  we  want  to  pin  a  moral  to  this  legend  of  the  laurel 
For  the  use  of  any  dSbutante  on  reaching  seventeen. 

It  is:  Don't  be  too  unbending,  or  you'll  run  the  risk  of  ending 
Not  a  laurel,  but  a  wall-flower — which  is  not  an  evergreen! 

PniMdi. 
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Prof.  Ripley,  in  his  Huxley  lecture 
delivered  recently  before  the  Royal  An- 
thropological Institute,  on  the  Euro- 
pean population  of  the  United  States, 
raised  a  number  of  novel  and  important 
problems,  for  the  solution  of  which  the 
evidence  is  at  present  insufficient  In 
contrast  to  Europe,  where  the  existing 
races  have  grown  up  from  the  soil,  In 
America  they,  "one  may  say,  have 
dropped  from  the  sky.  They  are  in  the 
land,  but  not  yet  an  integral  part  of  it. 
They  are  as  yet  unrelated  to  its  physi- 
cal environment."  Further,  the  influ- 
ence  of  environment  on   this  diverse 


population  is  as  yet  little  more  than 
a  matter  for  speculation.  The  day 
has  passed  for  assuming  that  the  mod- 
ern American  type  is  a  reversion  to 
that  of  the  American  Indian;  but  for 
the  future  of  this  foreign  population 
suddenly  planted  among  new  surround- 
ings we  must  depend  more  upon  specu- 
lation than  upon  prophecy,  because  as 
yet,  except  in  the  classical  records  of 
the  armies  recruited  in  the  Civil  War, 
anthropological  statistics  are  not  avail- 
able. 

The  extent  of  this  foreign  invasion 
of  the  country  is  stupendous.    Twenty- 
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five  million  emigrants  have  landed 
since  1820,  and  in  1907  no  (ewer  than 
one  and  a  quarter  million  souls  were 
added  to  the  x)opulation;  and,  what  is 
still  more  remarkable,  the  source  of 
supply  has  completely  changed  in  re- 
cent years.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  two-thirds  of  the  annual  immigra- 
tion was  in  origin  Teutonic  or  Anglo- 
Saxon;  at  present  less  than  one-sixth  is 
derived  from  this  source^  The  new- 
comers are  now  mainly  south  Italian, 
Uussian,  or  Austro-Hungarian.  **We 
have  even  tapped  the  political  sinks  of 
Kurope,  and  are  now  drawing  large 
numbers  of  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
Syrians."  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  tail- 
ors of  New  York  are  Russo-Polish 
Jews;  all  day  laborers,  once  Irish,  are 
now  Italian;  fruit- venders,  once  Italian, 
are  now  Greek.  Chicago  is  now  the 
second  Bohemian,  the  third  Swedish, 
the  fourth  Polish,  the  fifth  German  city 
in  the  world. 

The  question  then  arises.  Will  these 
racial  groups  coalesce  into  a  more  or 
less  uniform  American  type?  In 
dealing  with  this  problem,  Prof.  Ripley 
discusses  the  causes  which  promote 
and  those  which  operate  to  prevent  the 
union  of  these  races.  On  the  one  hand, 
us  tending  to  combination,  he  notices 
tlie  extreme  mobilty  of  the  newer  in- 
dustrial immigrants,  and  their  readi- 
ness to  wander  into  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  country  in  search  of  em- 
ployment; the  inequality  of  the  sexes, 
males  being  in  a  large  majority,  which 
results  in  marriage  of  the  newcomers 
with  locally  bom  women.  In  this 
cnnnection,  he  remarks  the  tendency 
of  the  male  as  he  rises  in  the  world 
to  endeavor  to  improve  his  social  posi- 
tion by  marrying  into  a  class  higher 
than  his  own.  The  main  cause  which 
checks  further  union  of  the  races  is 
tbc  concentration  or  segregation  of  the 
immigrants  in  compact  industrial  colo- 

Nttora. 


nies  or  in  the  large  cities  of  the  west. 
While  the  Teutonic  races  wander  far 
afield  as  colonists,  the  Mediterranean, 
Slavic,  and  Oriental  races  herd  in  the 
towns. 

An  investigation  of  marriage  statis- 
tics brings  out  many  interesting  facts. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  the  most 
exclusive  of  peoples,  there  is  more  in- 
termarriage than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, the  Jews  in  Boston  constantly 
taking  as  wives  Irish  or  Irish-American 
women.  All  the  facts  of  marriage  and 
birth-rates,  however,  indicate  a  relative 
submergence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock 
in  the  near  future.  While  the  birth- 
rate among  them  is  steadily  declining, 
the  fecundity  of  the  foreign  races 
newly  arrived  in  the  country  shows  lit- 
tle signs  of  diminishing.  In  Massa- 
chusetts the  birth-rate  of  these  two 
races  is  in  the  proportion  of  about  one 
to  three.  This  superiority  will  proba- 
bly not  be  maintained,  as  even  now  the 
fecundity  of  the  foreigners  seems  to  be 
diminishing  after  the  second  genera- 
tion; but  their  vitality  under  a  favora- 
ble environment  is  remarkable. 

As  Prof.  Ripley  observes,  this  race 
struggle  is  only  in  its  very  earliest 
stage,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Anglo-Saxon  will  be  able 
to  preserve  and  transmit  his  character- 
istic culture  over  these  hordes  of  for- 
eigners. 

America,  including  Canada,  is  thus 
confronted  with  a  novel  series  of  prob- 
lems, racial  and  social,  and  to  add  to 
these  she  has  to  deal  with  a  fresh  set 
of  difldculties  connected  with  the  Negro 
and  the  Filipino,  with  which  Prof.  Rip- 
ley was  unable  to  deal  in  this  address. 
He  cherishes  a  pious  hope  that  a  satis- 
factory solution  will  be  attained;  but 
this  lies  in  the  lap  of  the  future,  and  it 
will  be  well  that  this  notable  address 
should  attract  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic the  attention  which  it  deserves. 
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Professor  Harry  Sn/der's  **Huinaii 
Foods*'  was  originally  prepared  as  a 
text  book  for  bis  classes  in  tbe  Uni- 
rersity  of  Minnesota »  and  tbe  cbapter 
OD  "Ijaboratory  Practice"  and  the  "Re- 
view Qnestions"  will  be  useful  to  no 
one  bat  teachers  and  students,  but  the 
cook  and  tbe  housekeeper  will  find  the 
preceding  twenty  chapters  valuable.  In- 
asmnch  as  knowledge  of  the  matters 
therein  treated  is  indispensable  to  the 
pr^imration  of  a  bill-of-fare  that  shall 
be  agreeable  and  nutritious,  and  not 
too  costly.  The  composition  of  food 
and  the  clianges  undergone  in  cooking 
having  been  considered  in  preliminary 
chapters,  vegetables,  fruits,  sugar  and 
its  products,  leguminous  plants,  nuts, 
milk  and  its  products,  meat,  eggs,  ce- 
reals, wheat  flour,  bread  baking  pow- 
der, condiments  and  spices  are  taken 
up  successively.  The  cost  and  value 
of  food,  and  chapters  on  dietary  stud- 
ie«,  rational  feeding,  water,  the  effects 
of  household  sanitation  and  storage  oc- 
cupy the  remaining  space.  Simple  il- 
lustrations are  furnished  when  neces- 
sary, but  the  text  is  transparently  clear, 
and  they  are  seldom  needed.  Tables 
showing  the  comparative  composition 
and  nntritive  .value  of  different  sorts  of 
food  give  the  finishing  touch  to  nn 
excellent  book.      The  Macmillan  Co. 

Mrs.  Julia  de  Wolf  Addison  has  ex- 
plored  many  art  galleries  and  made 
many  agreeable  books  describing  them, 
but  none  of  her  work  is  more  agreeable 
than  "Arts  and  Grafts  in  the  Middle 
Ages,'*  her  latest  volume.  Its  interest 
is  manifold,  compassing  matters  as  di- 
verse as  iron  casting,  and  ivory  carving, 
gold  background  in  mosaics,  and  the 
date  of  the  introduction  of  cross-stitch 
Into  England.  Indeed,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  the  variety  of 
subjects  treated  in  the  book,  and  aside 


from  its  interest  to  the  general  reader, 
it  has  great  value  to  any  practitioner 
of  an  art  or  a  craft,  for  it  contains  a 
vast  number  of  technical  hints,  smooth- 
ing the  pathway  of  the  embroiderer, 
the  worker  in  metal  and  enamel,  the 
Jeweller,  the  carver,  the  worker  in  mo- 
saic, and  the  illuminator.  The  author 
quotes  at  considerable  length  from 
great  jewellers  and  goldsmiths,  and 
presents  many  anecdotes  of  gems,  jew- 
els, regalia  and  plate.  The  pictures 
second  the  text,  admirably  represent- 
ing a  great  variety  of  objects  of  un- 
common and  original  form.  Even  the 
cover  is  a  group  of  lozenges  of  car- 
nelian  and  turquoise  on  which  the 
crown  of  Charlemagne,  the  shrine  of 
St.  Patrick's  bell  and  similarly  rare  ob- 
jects are  blazoned  in  gold.  An  inter- 
esting bibliography  of  similar  works 
and  an  index  follow  the  closing  chap- 
ter.     L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

Americans  find  their  college  and  uni 
versity  presidents  much  like  tbe  shad- 
ow of  a  great  rock  in  a  thirsty  land. 
There  are  exceptions,  howling  excep- 
tions, one  is  moved  to  call  them  con- 
sidering the  manner  and  volume  of 
their  speech,  but  as  a  body  the  pres- 
idents are  full  of  good  reasons  why  the 
American  should  be  not  only  happy  in 
bis  country  but  proud  of  its  conduct 
and  standing,  and  President  Faunce  of 
Brown  University  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  His  "The  Educational 
Ideal  in  the  Ministry'*  shows  this  spirit 
almost  as  conspicuously  as  it  shows  a 
spirit,  almost  proudly  Christian,  repell- 
ing and  gently  ridiculing  those  who  at 
this  day  bring  forward  tbe  old  anti- 
Christian  objections;  it  exalts  the  of- 
fice of  the  clergy.  The  criticism  of 
current  foibles  is  excellent  and  forti- 
fying to  weak  spirits,  and  tbe  book 
seems  fitted    to   aid    the   young    man 
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planning  to  enter  the  mini&ti'y  and  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  already 
in  the  ranks  by  assurance  of  sympa- 
thy. The  chapter  on  "The  Direction  of 
Religious  Education"  contains  some 
home  truths  so  important  to  the  State 
and  to  the  citizen  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  tt  will  be  sown  broadcast 
aa  a  tract  Neither  the  ministers  nor 
the  laymen  of  the  .United  States  de- 
sire that  education  in  this  country 
shall  reflect  the  educa4ion  in  the 
French  Third  Republic,  and  President 
Faunce's  warning  deserves  double  at- 
tention inasmuch  as  he  is  not  given  to 
despondent  vaticination.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company. 

The  history  of  something  more  than 
eighty  years  of  music  in  New  York 
is  crowded  into  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Henry  Bdward  Krehbiel's  "Chapters 
of  Opera/*  together  with  some  seventy 
portraits  and  many  pictures  of  opera- 
houses,  and  the  combination  produces 
a  work  fascinating  to  every  lover  of 
music  or  of  the  stage.  Mr.  Krehbiel 
writes  with  the  ease  bom  of  long  years 
of  work  rapidly  performed  yet  care- 
fully considered  and.  of  uncommon 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  actuai 
subject  but  of  the  foundations  upon 
which  that  subject  rests,  the  science 
and  art  of  music,  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  musicians  who  give  it  voice 
and  the  growth  and  variations  of  taste 
in  a  New  York  audience.  One  might 
almost  write  the  growth  of  toleration 
in  a  New  York  audience,  inasmuch  as 
the  very  idea  of  musical  conversation 
and  soliloquy  was  at  first  as  absurd 
to  New  York  as  it  once  was  to  London; 
whereas  now  it  is  impossible  to  present 
a  musical  drama  too  elaborately  and 
extravagantly  for  her  enjoyment  One 
might  perhaps  question  whether  or 
not  the  movement  has  always  been  up- 
ward considering  the  character  of  more 
than  one  composition  lately  presented, 


and  the  costumes,  of  which  Mr.  Kreb- 
biel  presents  one,  worn  by  an  actress 
with  an  American  name  who  stands 
in  an  attitude  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  have  an  opinion  that  might  not  be 
construed  as  libellous  if  frankly  ex- 
pressed. Mr.  Krehblers  Judgment  on 
these  later  matters  is  agreeably  remote 
from  laxity,  and  makes  the  closing 
pages  of  the  book  remarkable,  the 
more  so  when  one  remembers  that 
the  season  is  not  yet  finished  in  which 
a  New  York  newspaper,  regarding  it- 
self as  of  the  first  importance,  was 
forced  to  discharge  its  dramatic  critic 
for  displeasing  a  manager.  The  illus- 
trations of  the  first  chapter  show  the 
old  Park  Theatre,  the  first  Iteliau 
Opera  House,  the  Richmond  Hill  The- 
atre, the  last  two  looking  much  like 
schoolhouses;  but  in  the  second  chapter 
one  encounters  Mallbran  with  the  fa- 
mous basket  of  curls,  Gracia,  Da  Ponte» 
^m  new  jpersonages  arise  at  every  line, 
among  them  many  managers,  person- 
ages only  less  than  singers  and  as  sub- 
ject to  strange  vicissitudes.  The  very 
opera-houses  were  strangely  short-lived 
and  the  language  changed  from  Italian 
to  German,  back  to  Italian  and  once 
more  to  Grermaa  with  enforced  defer- 
ence to  the  box  olSBipe,  Mr.  Krehbiel  tell» 
the  story  with  real  dramatic  power,  and 
with  great  critical  force.  As  the  years 
go  on  his  work  will  grow  more  and 
more  valuable,  both  to  those  to  whom 
it  is  history  and  those  to  whom  it  is 
reminiscence,  for  here  is  a  masterly  ac- 
count of  the  New  York  phase  of  an 
amusement  upon  which  modem  Chris- 
tian civilization  is  willing  to  spend  its 
money  so  lavishly.  It  is  the  history 
of  the  most  pampered  of  all  the  arts, 
the  cuckoo  which  devours  the  portion 
of  the  other  nestlings,  but  leaves  na 
record  of  itself  except  in  books  such 
as  this.  ''Is  not  this,"  as  Ruskin 
asked,  "a  mystery  of  life  and  its  arts?*** 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
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LE  JARDIN  SECRBT. 

I  have  a  secret  garden  of  my  own 
Where  none  may  enter,  for  I  keep 

the  key. 
What   wondrous  seeds  therein   I   oft 

have  sown; 
What  strange  dream-birds  have  nested 

there  and  flown; 
What  perfect  flowers  have  blossomed 

there  fall-blown  I 
But  not  an  eye  save  mine  shall  ever 

My  secret  garden  where  I  walk  alone. 

The  orchard-trees  are  hung  with  fruits 
most  rare 

Within  this  garden  where  I  walk  alone; 

And  sometimes  on  the  warm,  flower- 
scented  air 

One  hears  the  pipes  of  Pan  low  fluting 
there — 

A  burden  soft  the  dream-bees'   hum 
doth  bear — 
Here  in  the  secret  garden  of  my  own, 

Where,  for  a  little  space,  I  hide  from 
Care. 

Uaria  Steuart, 

Ghamben'a  JoonaL 


For  now  he  sings  of  you,  my  dear, 
'The  near  is  far,  the  far  is  near!" 

Laurence  Houeman. 


ABSENT  AND  PRESENT. 

Through  morning  meads  we  broke  the 
dew, 

And  heard  the  early  skylark  sing, 
Oh,  goodly  sound,  when,  liaving  you, 

I  wanted  for  no  other  thing! 
And  ah,  how  plainly  cried  his  tongue — 
"All  grief  is  old,  all  Joy  is  young!" 

Through    moving    mists    around    the 
wood 

The  daylight  came  in  gray  disguise; 
But,  as  we  entered  in  and  Btood« 

T  marked  the  hunger  of  your  eyes; 
And  all  your  thoughts  had  flown  away, 
P«uck  to  the  East  and  far  Oathayl 

For  ever  in  your  veins  there  nms 
The  rover's  blood,  so  strange  to  me! 

You  heard  the  call;  you  saw  the  suns 
Rise  red  across  the  Indian  sea; 

So  sundered  stood  we,  side  by  side — 

Two  fates  that  seas  and  lands  divide! 

And  now  alone  through  twilit  mead, 
I  break  the  dew, — yet  not  alone: 

8till,  as  the  skylark  sings,  I  read 
As  fair  a  meaning  in  Its  tone. 


A  SOMERSET  LULLABY. 

The  dimpsey  dark's  a-f  ailing,  the  birds 

are  in  the  nest! 
The  little  stars  are  crowding  now  the 

sun  is  gone  to  rest. 
While  the  girt  t>eg  chap  was  looking 

they  didn't  dare  to  play; 
Now  they  run  like  happy  children  when 
the  Dapper's  gone  away. 
Zo  go  to  sleep,  my  deary  dear,  a- 

snuggled  In  my  arm; 
Snuggled  down  ip  coopy-ouse  you'll 

never  come  to  harm. 
Zafe  and  warm  in  hldey-hole  while 

Mammy  watch  do  keep. 
And  the  stars  look  through  the  windy 
pane  to  zee  ye  off  to  sleep. 

The  Squire's  cheeld's  got  a  rattle,  and 

a  zilver  coral  ring; 
But  a  can't  zee  its  Mammy  for  she'm 

gone  to  zee  the  King. 
*TiB  tended  by  a  maykin,  and'cheweth 

on  a  bone; 
Rut  you'm   my   lucky   laddie  with   a 
Mammy  of  your  own! 
Zo  go  to  sleep,  my  deary  dear,  a 

rocking  on  my  knee! 
And   thank   the   Blessed   Lord  you 

baint  a  Child  of  Quality! 
Aye,  thank  the  Lord,  who  laid  ye  on 

our  cottage  hearthen  stone, 
With  a  Daddy  as  do  love  ye,  and  a 
Mammy  of  your  own. 

Sleep  sound,  my  Husk  o'  Honey,  my 

Sheaf  of  Golden  Cam! 
My  Bird  as  can't  flutter  yet,  my  Ro:«e 

wi'  ne'er  a  tham! 
Give  gold  and  sparkling  jewels  to  them 

that's  proud  and  high! 
I've  got  a  secret  treasure  no  money 
could  not  buy! 
Zo    sleep    and    suck,    my   Pearl   of 

Pearls,  a-tugging  at  my  breast! 
The  worser  ye  do  use  me,  the  better 

I  shall  rest! 
Aye,  tug  and  tease  and  tussle,  and 

bless  ye  for  the  pain; 
For  if  them  busy  lips  grew  still  I'd 
never  sleep  again. 

Edward  Sydney  Tyiee. 

The  Nation. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  PROSPECTS  OF  THE 

PANAMA  OANAL. 


Political  and  strategic  rather  than 
commercial  advantages  were  before  the 
American  authorities  when  they  under- 
took the  vast  engineering  enterprise 
uow  In  hand  In  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama, and  the  benefits  which  the  United 
States  may  expect  to  reap  in  those  di- 
rections by  Its  completion,  have  re- 
celTed  a  fair  measure  of  recognition  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 

But  the  matters  of  great  commercial 
Interest  which  are  also  Involved  have 
so  far  elicited  very  little  public  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  perhaps  because  the 
Idea  prevails  in  some  quarters  that  the 
time  is  not  yet  ripe  to  arrive  at  any 
e^tt^mate  on  that  point.      This  view, 
however,  is  hardly  Justified.     It  is  true 
enough  that  a  detailed  forecast  of  the 
commercial  future  of  the  canal  is  as 
yet  impracticable;  but  a  general  anti- 
cipation of  its  prospects  which  should 
be  broadly  accurate  may  be  obtained 
by  working  upon  the  basis  of  existing 
conditions,  and  the  almost  inevitable 
operation   of   certain   economic    laws. 
There  Is  more  material  available  for 
framing  a  commercial  prospectus  than 
there  is  In  the  case  of  many  speculn- 
tlve      undertakings      launched      with 
purely  commercial  objects,   and  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  remarks  which  fol- 
low to  endeavor  to  trace  the  same  in 
the  very  brief  outline  which  the  space 
of  a  magazine  article  permits. 

As  a  matter  of  first  assumption  it 
may  presumably  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  canal  revenue,  whether 
raised  to  defray  working  expenses  or  to 
furnish  a  dividend,  will  be  derived 
from  some  system  of  dues  levied  on 
the  tonnage  passing  through.  The 
traffic  must  therefore  bear  a  sufilcient 
relattonahlp  to  the  extent  of  the  un- 
dertaking if  the  concern  is  to  be  a 
financial  success,  and  if  we  wish  to 
bacaid  a  prediction  as  to  its  commer- 


cial future  we  must,  iu  the  first  place, 
know  the  cost  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance, and  then  the  aggregate  vol- 
ume of  trade  from  all  sources  which 
is  likely  to  follow  the  new  route  of- 
fered. To  many  readers  the  assertion 
of  such  an  obvious  business  platitude 
may  seem  superfluous,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  has  not  received  sufficient  ap' 
preciation  In  the  few  references  to  the 
subject  which  have  hitherto  appeared 
in  public. 

As  regards  the  initial  outlay  and  sub- 
sequent cost  of  upkeep  estimates  vary 
widely,  because  the  engineering  prob- 
lem is  full  of  uncertainties.  But  we 
must  take  the  minimum  estimate  for 
each  if  we  wish  to  arrive  at  the 
outlook  of  the  enterprise  at  its 
best. 

An  estimate  of  the  third  factor  in 
the  question — ^the  volume  of  traffic — ^is 
complicated  by  a  vast  number  of  ob- 
scure economic  influences,  but  must 
iu  the  end  be  chiefly  governed  by  cer- 
tain permanent  laws  which  should  pro- 
vide a  fairly  reliable  basis  for  broad 
calculation.  If  we  take  the  traffic  at 
its  highest  reasonable  figure  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  expenses  at  their 
lowest,  we  shall  reach  a  result  present- 
ing the  whole  enterprise  in  its  most 
favorable  light,  which  is  at  least  some- 
thing definite.  If  necessary  we  can 
then  reverse  the  process  and  see  how 
it  looks  at  its  worst 

The  approved  design  for  a  lock  canal 
is  to  cost  at  its  lowest  about  £28,000,- 
000.  To  this  must  be  added  another 
£10,000,000  as  the  price  paid  for  buying 
out  the  original  concessionaires  and  ac- 
quiring the  land.  The  minimum  total 
estimate  is  therefore  £38,000,000.  No 
opinion  will  be  advanced  here  as  to 
whethei  this  estimate  is  likely,  to  be 
exceeied  or  not,  a  matter  upon  which 
there  Is  great  divergence  of  view  among 
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experts.  It  must  be  accepted  if  the 
problem  is  to  be  studied  at  its  best. 
The  minimum  working  expenses  are 
estimated  at  about  £1,000,000  per  an- 
num, which  we  will  take  as  correct  for 
the  same  reason,  observing  that  a 
waterway  on  the  lock  system,  al- 
though cheaper  to  construct  than  one 
at  sea-level,  Is  unavoidably  more  ex- 
pensive in  upkeep  and  operation.  To 
cover  working  expenses,  therefore,  and 
pay  a  4  per  cent,  dividend  in  addition 
— taking  that  as  a  fair  rate  of  interest 
by  existing  standards — the  traffic  must 
yield  dues  amounting  to  rather  more 
than  £2,500,000  per  annum,  which  repre- 
sents the  very  lowest  at  which  the 
canal  will  prove  a  moderately  profita- 
ble undertaking.  The  question  then  is 
as  to  whether  this  sum  is  likely  to  be 
forthcoming. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  paying  volume 
of  traffic  on  any  kind  of  new  thorough- 
fare can  only  arise  from  the  diversion 
of  previously  existing  traffic  from  other 
routes  through  the  offer  of  a  cheaper 
or  in  some  other  way  more  advanta- 
geous line  of  transit;  or  from  the  gen- 
eration of  an  entirely  new  traffic  on 
an  adequate  scale,  or  from  a  combina- 
tion of  both^  In  the  case  of  the  Suez 
Canal  it  has  arisen  from  both.  The 
points  to  be  considered,  therefore,  are 
(a)  what  existing  lines  of  traffic  are 
likely  to  be 'abandoned  in  favor  of  the 
new  route,  and  (h)  what  entirely  new 
traffic  may  be  expected  to  spring  up. 
Answers  to  these  questions,  if  obtain- 
able, will  suggest  an  aggregate  volume 
of  trade  upon  which  a  certain  rate  of 
dues  must  be  levied  if  the  two  millions 
and  a  half  annually  required  are  to  be 
raised. 

It  is  eai^  enough  to  arrive  at  a 
fair  idea  as  to  (a).  Existing  commerce 
follows  certain  clearly  defined  lines 
more  or  less  imposed  by  the  physical 
geography  of  the  globe,  from  which 
it  can  in  general  only  be  diverted  by 
offering     artificially     shortened     and, 


therefore,  usually  cheaper  routes.    But 
it  Is  important  to  remember  that  the 
shorter  is  not  invariably  the  cheaper. 
When  two  routes  of  equal  length  are 
open  to  choice,  one  of  which  is  free 
and  the  other  subject  to  a  toll,  all 
traffic  will  naturally  follow  the  former, 
and  if  a  route  which  is  taxed  is  only 
slightly    shcNTter   than  a   rival   which 
is  not,  the  dues  charged  must  be  light, 
or  they  will  drive  the  traffic  to  the 
latter.    The  scale  of  dues  must  in  fact 
be  proportionate  to  the  benefits  con- 
ferred, and  that  is  a  matter  require 
ing  nice  adjustment  to  give  the  best 
returns.      One  of  the  great  advantages 
enjoyed   by    the   Suez   Canal   is   that 
the  alternative  route  by  sea  to  the  east- 
ward is  so  much  longer,  that  heavy 
dues  may  be  imposed  upon  ships  using 
the  canal  with  some  impunity.    At  the 
present  rate  of  7fr.  75a  per  ton,  the 
total  sum  paid  by  an  wdinary  steamer 
in  dues  would  be  enough  to  purchase 
coal  for  an  extra  week  or  ten  days 
steaming,    but  even    that   would    not 
suffice  to  cover  the  extra  distance  to 
be  made  good.      And  there  is  no  land 
route  of  importance  worth  serious  con- 
sideration as  a  competitor.      As  a  re- 
sult the  Suez  Canal  pays  something 
like  20  per  cent  dividends. 

Another  matter  which  affects  ship- 
ping in  its  choice  of  routes — ^and  in 
which  it 'may  be  remarked  that  the 
Suez  route  is  again  exceptionally  fa- 
vored— ^is  the  spacing  of  fuel  stations 
along  alternative  lines.  If  there  Is 
any  considerable  gap  it  means  that 
extra  fuel  must  be  carried  to  cover  it, 
which  beyond  a  certain  point  can  only 
be  done  by  encroaching  on  the  space 
otherwise  available  for  cargo,  and  so 
reducing  the  profits  of  a  voyage.  Im- 
provements in  marine  engines  have  ren- 
dered this  consideration  of  relatively 
less  importance,  it  is  true,  but  revolu- 
tionary progress  will  be  necessary  in 
the  science  of  applied  physics  before  It 
can  altogether  disappear.      Latent  in- 
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temal  motive  power  in  the  shape  of 
foel  or  some  kind  of  stored  natural 
force  most  always  be  carried  on  board 
a  ship  which  is  to  be  independent  of 
winds  and  tides,  until  some  method 
has  been  discoyered  by  which  she  can 
extract  it  from  the  surrounding  ele- 
ments  as  she  proceeds  on  her  way,  or 
receive  it  by  transmission  from  a  gen- 
erating station  on  shore. 

Tet  another  consideration  influencing 
the  selection  of  a  route  is  the  oppor- 
tunity it  may  give  of  trading  at  inter- 
mediate points  on  the  way;  and  here 
once  more  the  Suez  routg  enjoys  great 
advantages.  For  example,  it  often 
happens  that  an  eastward  bound  vessel 
discharges  part  of  her*  cargo  at  an  In- 
dian port  and  refills  there  with  goods 
for  China,  Japan,  or  Australia,  and 
rice  cerML 

With  these  four  considerations  as  a 
gaide — ^that  is  to  say,  relative  short 
ness  of  distance,  freedom  from  charges, 
convenience  of  fuel  stations,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  trading  at  profitable  mar- 
kets along  or  near  the  line  followed — 
It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  which  of  the 
old  routes  will  be  deserted  In  favor  of 
the  new.  We  can  then  deduce  its 
prospects  under  heading  (a). 

It  is  self-evident  in  the  first  place 
that  only  those  which  have  one  termi- 
nus in  the  Atlantic — or  its  immediately 
adjoining  waterspaces,  such  as  the 
Mediterranean  and  North  Sea — and  the 
other  oatside,  can  be  affected.  There 
are  three  such  routes  leading  out  of  the 
Atlantic,  of  which  by  far  the  most  im- 
p(Mtant  is  that  passing  along  to  the 
southward  of  the  continents  of  Europe 
and  Asia  through  the  Suez  Canal, 
which  forms  the  main  avenue  of  inter- 
course between  the  East  and  the  West. 
The  stream  of  shipping  which  fiows 
through  this  exit  might  be  called  a 
torrent  as  compared  with  the  others. 
Will  it  be  appreciably  diminished  by 
the  opening  of  a  new  sluice?  The  an- 
swer to  that  must  be  in  the  negative 


if  the  four  general  considerations  men- 
tioned al)ove  continue  to  apply  in  the 
future  as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 
The  old  voyage  will  remain  the  short- 
est distance  between  the  extreme  points 
seeking  mutual  intercourse,  the  most 
convenient  as  regards  fuel  stations,  and 
the  richest  in  opportunities  for  trans- 
acting business  at  important  markets 
along  the  line.  In  the  matter  of  dues 
it  may  be  expected  to  compare  favora- 
bly with  rivals  always,  for  the  hand- 
some Suez  dividends  leave  ample  mar- 
gin for  reductions  in  the  event  of  a 
war  of  rates. 

To  take  the  question  of  distances  in 
rather  more  detail,  a  reference  to  the 
chart  will  show  that  Yokohama,  the 
most  easterly  Asiatic  point  of  commer- 
cial importance,  is  1,300  miles  nearer 
to  Europe  by  Suez  than  by  Panama;  a 
matter  of  five  days  steaming  for  ordi- 
nary cargo  traffic  with  existing  types 
of  vessels.  Shanghai,  the  principal 
commercial  port  of  China,  is  more  than 
3,000  miles  nearer,  and  at  ports  further 
West  the  difference  in  favor  of  Suez  is 
greater  still.  The  entire  Asiatic  coast 
will  in  fact  remain  more  easily  accessi- 
ble by  the  old  way  than  by  the  new, 
and  no  appreciable  diminution  of  the 
traffic  using  the  former  should,  there- 
fore, take  place  when  the  latter  is 
opened.  In  time  of  war  this  condition 
of  affairs  may  undergo  some  change — 
not  necessarily — but  wars  that  endan- 
ger maritime  trade  are  too  infrequent 
now  to  be  taken  as  a  reasonable  basis 
for  commercial  speculation. 

The  existing  trade  from  American 
Atlantic  i>orts  to  destinations  east  of 
Hongkong — ^which  now  travels  by 
Suez — will  find  the  Panama  route 
somewhat  shorter,  but  to  ports  west 
of  Hongkong  the  distance  will  remain 
in  favor  of  the  old  route.  In  any  case 
the  total  volume  of  this  trade  as  it 
stands  is.  so  small  that  the  diversion  of 
n  fraction  which  may  take  place  will 
affect  Suez  very  little,  and  furnish  but 
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au  insignificant  amount  of  business  for 
Panama.  Its  present  tendency  is  to 
decline. 

For  the  Australian  branch  of  the 
Suez  traffic  the  advantages  of  distance 
are  with  the  old  route  to  the  extent  of 
about  2,000  miles  in  the  voyage  from 
Europe  to  Melbourne,  and  1,200  in  the 
voyage  from  Europe  to  Sydney.  Then 
the  turning  point  is  reached,  and  New 
Zealand  lies  in  what  may  be  considered 
the  natural  sphere  of  business  of  the 
Panama  route.  The  difference  in  its 
favor  is  not  great,  but  enough  to  divert 
the  traffic,  provided  that  the  transit  dues 
of  the  new  Canal  are  not  too  heavy, 
and  that  a  properly  equipped  fuel  sta- 
tion is  made  available  somewhere  in 
the  Tahiti  Archipelago,  to  break  the 
long  span  of  over  6,000  miles  which 
separates  the  Isthmus  from  New  Zea- 
land. Such  a  station  will  be  an  ab- 
solute necessity  if  traffic  is  to  be  cap- 
tured, and  may  be  trusted  to  appear 
when  the  time  comes,  as  more  than  one 
island  conveniently  near  the  direct  line 
possesses  the  requisite  good  harbor. 
But  in  the  matter  of  dues  this  branch 
of  the  Panama  traffic  must  be  Judi- 
ciously treated  or  it  will  not  be 
tempted  to  forsake  Suez.  The  differ- 
ence in  length  of  the  two  routes  is 
roughly  a  thousand  miles  in  favor  of 
Panama,  which  only  means  about  four 
days  steaming  for  ordinary  vessels, 
and  when  competition  begins  the  Suez 
authorities  will  probably  lower  their 
rates  very  much  on  direct  New  Zea- 
land traffic,  which  they  can  easily  af- 
ford to  do  iand  yet  receive  a  good  re- 
turn. The  future  Panama  rates  will, 
in  fact,  have  to  be  much  lower  than 
Suez  rates  are  at  present,  even  when 
allowance  is  made  for  the  advantage 
of  four  days  less  steaming  by  the  new 
route.  Still,  with  good  business  man- 
agement the  bulk  of  the  direct  traffic 
between  Europe  and  New  Zealand — 
which  at  present  is  worth  about  £25,- 
000,000  per  annum — should  be  attracted 


to  Panama,  and  furnish  a  respectable 
contribution  to  its  receipts. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Suez  route 
comes  the  alternative  route  to  t^e  Bast 
which  passes  round  the  Cape  of  Gk>od 
Hope,  partly  to  African  and  partly 
•  to  Asiatic  or  Australian  ports.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  ships  on  this  line 
which  are  bound  for  African  destina- 
tions, such  as  Durban  or  Delagoa  Bay, 
can  have  no  use  for  the  new  canal, 
which  is  quite  off  any  track  to  the 
points  they  wish  to  reach.  The  re- 
mainder, which  pass  on  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  are  partly  the  steadily  diminish- 
ing remnant  of  the  once  great  sailing 
fleet  which  traded  to  the  East,  and 
partly  steamers  following  this  line  east- 
ward instead  of  the  shorter  Suez  route 
because  employed  in  conveying  freight 
to  ports  of  call  on  the  way.  To  none 
of  these  will  the  Panama  route  offer  a 
reduction  of  distance  which  is  of  any 
value — even  if  they  are  ultimately 
travelling  on  to  New  Zealand — ^for  the 
very  fact  that  they  do  not  use  the 
shortest  existing  route  is  sufficient 
proof  that  they  select  the  line  they 
follow  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
acting business  at  special  points  along 
it. 

Third  in  order  of  importance  comes 
the  route  which  leaves  the  Atlantic  by 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  passes 
around  Cape  Horn,  which  will  be  roost 
affected  of  all  by  the  opening  of  the 
new  short  cut.  The  diversion  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  trade  on  this  route  con- 
stitutes the  chief  commercial  hope  of 
the  canal,  and  it  deserves  attention 
here  in  some  detail  in  consequence.  It 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  South  Pacific  trade  and 
the  North.  The  former  is  mainly  car- 
ried on  in  steamers,  the  latter  in  sailing 
vessels. 

To  take  the  South  Pacific  first,  it 
can  be  ascertained  from  statistics — al- 
though certainly  not  without  considera- 
ble research — that  the  annual  average 
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value  of  the  trade  passing  backwards 
and  forwards  to  the  Atlantic  amounts 
In  the  aggregate  to  about  £20,000,000; 
that  la  to  say,  about  half  the  total  sea- 
borne trade  of  the  South  American 
Pacific  States.  A  considerable  part  of 
this  will  probably  pass  by  Panama. 
It  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  all 
wonld.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
Is  a  point  on  the  Chilian  coast— al- 
though some  distance  South  of  the 
chief  c<Mnmerclal  centres  of  th^  coun- 
try— at  which  the  distances  by  the  old 
and  the  new  routes  will  be  equal. 
Vessels  seeking  or  leaylng  the  vicinity 
of  that  point  bound  from-  or  to  the 
Atlantic  will  avoid  the  canal  route 
to  avoid  paying  dues,  as  It  can  provide 
no  counter  attraction  In  the  way  of  spe- 
cial facilities  for  coaling  or  trading 
along  the  line  that  does  not  apply  to 
the  other  route  at  equally  convenient 
and  profitable  ports  of  call.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  a  portion — 
although  doubtless  a  minor  one — of  the 
existing  traffic  will  adhere  to  Its  pres- 
ent line.  *  In  some  cases  voyages  may 
tend  to  become  circuitous,  vessels  go- 
ing one  way  and  returning  the  other, 
a  common  development  of  maritime 
traffic  when  two  routes,  are  available. 
But  on  the  whole  the  ^greater  portion 
of  the  trade  is  likely  to  follow  the 
new  route*  aiid  If  that  portion  be  es- 
timated as  high  as  four-fifths  of  the 
total — that  we  may  continue  to  exam- 
ine the  subject  In  its  most  favorable 
light — an  annual  volume  worth  about 
£16,000,0000  would  pass  through  the 
canal  If  it  were  ready  for  use  to-mor- 
row. Adding  this  to  the  New  Zea- 
land trade  we  have  a  figure  of  £41,00,- 
000  per  annum.  Like  the  New  Zea- 
land traffic,  the  South  American  traffic 
can  only  be  charged  at  a  comparatively 
low  rate  of  dues  if  it  is  to  be  tempted 
to  forsake  its  present  route. 

To  come  next  to  the  North  Pacific. 
Here,  as  already  remarked.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  trade  to  Atlantic  ports 


is  at  present  mainly  carried  on  in  sailing 
vessels.  The  distance  Is  too  great  for 
profitable  direct  steam  traffic  owing  to 
the  competition  of  the  extensive  North 
American  railway  system.  The  canal, 
however,  will  so  greatly  shorten  and 
cheapen  the  voyage  that  steam  traffic 
win  become  profitable,  and  all  trade, 
or  very  nearly  all,  will  follow  the  new 
route  In  consequence,  thereby  hasten- 
ing the  disappearance  of  a  picturesque 
feature  of  the  ocean  highways  by  re- 
moving one  of  the  few  remaining 
spheres  of  usefulness  of  the  sailing 
clipper.  Some  profitable  business  will 
also  be  lost  to  the  American  trans- 
continental railways  and  transferred  to 
8hipplng  under  the  flags  of  many  na- 
tions. But  the  competition  of  the 
railways  will  remain,  and  even  here, 
on  a  branch  of  traffic  which  will  benefit 
by  the  canal  above  all  others,  the  scale 
of  dues  will  have  to  be  judiciously 
framed  to  attract  the  maximum  busi- 
ness. The  value  of  the  trade  amounts 
to  about  £80,000,000  per  annum  at  its 
highest  present  figure  which,  added  to 
the  others  already  assessed,  would  give 
a  grand  total  of  about  £70,000,000  a 
year,  as  representing  the  existing  value 
of  the  branches  of  sea-borne  trade 
which  may  be  expected  to  turn  to  the 
new  route  when  ready. 

It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at 
any  approximate  estimate  of  the  pres* 
ent  annual  value  of  the  trade  which  Is 
likely  to  be  diverted  from  the  railways. 
But  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  it 
can  amount  to  more  than  a  fraction 
of  the  value  of  the  trade  diverted  on 
the  water,  and  as  It  ought  not  to  exer- 
cise a  material  effect  on  the  broad 
general  results  aimed  at  it  seems 
to  require  no  further  consideration 
here. 

A  brief  reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  probable  diversion  of  the 
small  traffic  between  North  American 
Atlantic  ports  and  the  far  Bast  which 
travels  at  present  by  Suez.    Some  peo- 
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pie  seem  to  think  that  the  new  route 
will  give  a  great  stimulus  to  this  ti'ade, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what 
grounds.  The  increased  facilities  for 
intercourse  can  only  be  small,  as  the 
reduction  of  distance  will  be  inconsid- 
erable, and  the  fuel  stations  on  the 
new^  route  must  be  at  less  convenient 
intervals  than  on  the  old.  If  the  ordi- 
nary Inducements  existed,  trade  on  a 
larger  scale  would  already  have  sprung 
up  between  these  regions,  and  the  mi- 
nor advantages  offered  by  the  new 
canal  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to 
foster  a  great  expansion.  At  present 
the  trade  shows  signs  of  falling  off 
rather  than  otherwise,  and  is  too  small 
to  affect  these  calculations. 

It  would  appear  probable,  then^  that 
goods  worth  more  than  seventy  mil- 
lions per  annum  might  be  expected  to 
pass  through  the  Panama  Canal  if  it 
were  opened  to-morrow.  But  a  reason- 
able allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
increase  which  is  sure  to  take  place 
before  it  actually  is  opened,  perhaps 
a  d'ozen  years  hence.  All  the  three 
main  branches  of  sea  traffic  likely  to 
use  it  when  ready  are  expanding  stead- 
ily, and  there  is  no  valid  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  expansion  will  continue 
for  many  years  to  come.  At  its  pres- 
ent rate  of  increase  the  total  volume 
will  have  doubled  by  1920,  but  it  can- 
not be  asserted  with  confidence  that 
this  rate  will  be  maintained  because 
the  growth  of  population  in  most  of 
the  countries  conducting  this  trade 
shows  signs  of  slackening  off,  which 
must  re-act  on  consumption  and  pro- 
duction. But  that  it  may  have  doubled 
seems  possible,  and  for  the  sake  of  con- 
tinuing to  treat  the  question  in  its  most 
hopeful  aspects  we  will  assume  that  it 
has.  The  total  value  of  the  trade  pass- 
ing over  the  lines  of  traffic  which  will 
turn  to  the  new  route  when  ready  will 
in  that  case  have  risen  to  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling  an- 
nually,   which   might  perhaps    be   de- 


scribed as  the  "business  In  sight"  of 
the  canal. 

Will  that  traffic  in  itself  yield  in  dues 
the  annual  sum  of  two  millions  and  a 
half  sterling  which  has  been  shown  to 
represmt  the  necessary  return  to  meet 
working  expenses  and  fumfiih  a  4  per 
cent,  dividend  on  the  lowest  estimated 
cost  of  construction?  It  is  doubtful, 
to  say  the  least.  The  whole  volume 
handled  would  amount  to  less  than 
two-thirds  of  that  handled  by  the  Suez 
Canal  at  the  present  day.  At  Sues 
rates  this  would  return  about  three  mil- 
lions annually.  But,  as  already  re- 
marked, geographical  conditions  confer 
exceptional  advantages  upon  Suez  in 
the  matter  of  dues  by  reducing  compe- 
tition to  a  minimum,  and  enabling  a 
heavy  scale  to  be  levied  without  any 
risk  of  driving  traffic  away«  This  ad- 
vantage will  not  be  enjoyed  by  Pan- 
ama, which  cannot  hope  to  be  in  a 
position  to  charge  Suez  rates  on  the 
greater  part  of  the  shipping  passing 
through  on  account  of  active  competi- 
tion on  either  hand.  At  the'  highest 
computation  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  an  average  rate  of  charges  of 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Suez  scale 
will  be  tolerajted  by  traffic  diverted 
from  other  routes,  which  would  give 
about  two  millions  sterling  per  annum. 
Half  that  sum  must  go  to  meet  work- 
ing expenses  on  the  minimum  estimate 
previously  quoted,  leaving  one  million 
as  an  annual  net  dividend  on  a  capital 
cost  of  thirty-eight,  or  little  more  than 
2^  percent.  It  is  true  that  these  cal- 
culations are  based  on  the  monetary 
values  of  the  branches  of  trade,  and 
not  on  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  con- 
veying the  goods,  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  Suez  system  of  dues.  But  the  ra- 
tio of  tonnage  to  value  is  not  likely 
to  differ  much  on  the  two  routes,  and 
such  difference  as  may  exist  will  be  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Panama,  as  a  con- 
Riderable  section  of  the  trade  which 
will  probably  use  the  new  canal  con- 
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sists  of  ores  and  other  goods  repre- 
.sentUig  considerable  intrinsic  value  in  a 
small  sfMice. 

It  seems  fairly  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  canal  cannot  hope  to  prove  a 
commercially  profitable  undertaking  as 
the  result  of  the  mere  diversion  of 
trade  from  existing  routes  until  the 
trade  has  risen  to  something  like  treble 
its  present  value,  even  if  the  lowest 
estimates  for  construction  and  mainte- 
nance  are  not  exceeded.  There  is  in- 
sufficient ground  for  assuming  that 
this  trade  .will  never  reach  paying  di- 
mensions even  in  the  remote  future,  but 
that  it  cannot  do  so  until  many  years 
have  elapsed  from  the  completion  of 
the  canal  appears  an  inevitable  conclu- 
sion. 

The  question,  then,  is,  whether  the 
addition  of  the  takings  under  heading 
16)— newly  created  trade — ^wlU  make  up 
a  fair  dividend.  This  opens  up  a  much 
more  speculative  field  of  discussion,  in 
which  the  only  guide  is  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 
Where  two  regions  can  produce  and 
furnish  each  other's  particular  wants 
commercial  Intercourse  is  sure  to  spring 
up  sooner  or  later,  unless  the  wants  in 
question  can  be  more  cheaply  satisfied 
from  other  sources.  It  may  be  handi- 
capped by  difficulties  of  communica- 
tion sufficiently  to  fall  to  expand  to  Its 
utmost  potentialities,  but  will  almost 
certainly  appear  on  some  scale  if  it  can 
be  carried  on  by  sea,  where  prohibitive 
difficulties  are  exceptional.  When  a 
cheaper  source  of  supply  exists  or 
arises  competition  is  set  up,  and  either 
a  potential  trade  fails  to  appear,  or  a 
trade  In  being  snffers.  Relative  cheap- 
ness between  different  sources — ^unless 
Interfered  with  by  tariffs  or  other 
artificial  Infiuences — ^is  largely  governed 
by  relative  facility  of  delivery,  though 
not  entirely.  If  two  countries  can  both 
supply  the  wants  of  a  third,  that  which 
can  most  cheaply  do  so  will  naturally 
get  the  first  orders,  and  if  it  can  meet 


the  demand  in  full  the  other  will  proba- 
bly get  no  orders  at  all.  Trade  with 
that  other  will  remain  dormant,  even 
though  that  other  can  produce  the  re- 
quired articles,  until  it  is  in  a  position 
to  deliver  them  as  cheaply  as  its  rival 
or  until  the  output  of  the  rival  has 
reached  its  limits,  and  requires  to  be 
supplemented. 

The  matter  then  resolves  itself  into  an 
investigation  as  to  whether,  in  the  first 
place,  any  of  the  requirements  of  coun- 
tries or  markets  brought  nearer  to 
each  other  by  the  canal  will  be  produci- 
ble on  one  side,  and,  by  using  the  ca- 
nal, more  cheaply  deliverable  on  the 
other  than  from  rival  sources  of  sup- 
ply; and,  secondly,  as  to  whether  in 
cases  where  existing  sources  threaten 
to  fail  in  satisfying  future  demands  in 
full,  the  new  route  will  enable  the  defi- 
cit to  be  made  good  from  fresh  areas 
of  production.  Now  in  dealing  with 
this  question  it  is  not  possible  here  to 
do  more  than  suggest  such  replies  in 
very  general  terms  as  may  be  reached 
from  legitimate  speculation  based  on 
the  existing  state  of  affairs,  because 
anything  like  an  exhaustive  treatment 
of  the  subject  would  fill  a  volume. 

Speaking  in  very  general  terms,  then, 
it  may  be  said  that  an  investigation  of 
the  first  part  of  the  question  leads  to 
an  answer  in  the  negative,  and  of  the 
second  to  an  answer  in  the  afiirmative. 
There  is  no  requirement  of  Atlantic 
markets — using  the  term  "Atlantic"  as 
before  to  Include  Immediately  adjoin- 
ing seas — ^which  can  be  supplied  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  America  that  is 
not  already  supplied  from  sources 
which  must  always  be  nearer  at  hand 
whether  the  canal  Is  constructed  or  not, 
except  perhaps  certain  ores,  and  as 
these  are  already  exported  they  come 
under  the  previously  treated  heading  of 
trade  diverted,  not  of  trade  created. 
But  although  cheaper  sources  of  sup- 
ply for  Atlantic  markets  than  the  Pa- 
cific  coasts   must   always   exist,    it   is 
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opeu  to  question  whether  they  will  re- 
main  permanently  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. As  the  population  round  the 
Atlantic  increases — which  is  probable 
for  some  time  yet,  although  the  rate  of 
increase  is  getting  lower — the  demand 
for  food-stuffs  and  raw  material  will 
grow  also,  and  will  continue  to  grow 
till  the  population  reaches  a  standstilL 
For  example,  fresh  areas  for  the  culti- 
vation of  cereals  are  constantly  in' de- 
mand at  the  present  moment.  Now 
the  North  American  Pacific  slope  is 
fertile  by  nature,  and  may  be  trusted 
to  contribute  its  quota  of  foodstuffs 
and  other  articles  of  consumption  to 
Atlantic  markets  if  nearer  sources  of 
supply  reach  their  limits  of  output 
Conversely  the  development  of  the 
Pacific  coasts  following  upon  an  expan- 
sion of  their  exports  would  stimulate 
the  demand  for  manufactured  goods 
from  Atlantic  industrial  centres. 
In  both  directions,  therefore,  trade 
should  spring  up.  To  what  figrures  it 
may  ultimately  rise  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
for  that  will  depend  upon  the  require- 
ments of  increasing  population.  The 
point  is  whether  they  will  be  consider- 
able enough  in  the  less  remote  future 
to  make  up  the  shortage  on  a  fair  divi- 
dend, which  the  mere  diversion  of  ex< 
isting  traffic  will  fail  to  yield. 

We  have  seen  that  if  the  traffic  on 
the  old  routes  which  will  turn  to  the 
new  has  doubled  its  present  dimensions 
when  the  new  is  ready  for  use,  and  if 
an  average  scale  of  dues  as  high  as 
two-thirds  of  the  Suez  scale  is  found  to 
give  the  best  returns,  a  net  profit  of  a 
million  sterling  per  annum  may  be 
forthcoming  when  all  working  expenses 
have  been  met.  At  the  lowest  esti- 
mated cost  of  construction  this  will 
fall  short  of  a  4  per  cent  dividend 
on  the  capital  outlay,  and  an  annual 
sum  of  nearly  half  as  much  again  will 
be  required  if  that  percentage  is  to  be 
reached.  This  will  demand  the  yearly 
transit  of  tonnage  conveying  an  addi- 


tioniS  seventy-five  millions  sterlhig 
worth  of  goods  paying  dues  as  above, 
most  of  which  mast  represent  traffic 
arising  as  a  consequence  of  shortage  of 
supply  at  existing  sources  elsewhere. 
Now  it  cannot  be  assorted  that 
the  existing  areas  oi  production 
for  the  requirement  of  Atlantic 
markets  are  as  yet  at  the  limit 
of  possible  expansion.  Vast  tracts 
suitable  for  raising  foodstuffs  extend- 
ing from  the  borders  of  already  culti- 
vated land  are  still  untouched  in  Can- 
ada and  South  America,  and,  although 
regions  may  be  reached  so  far  West 
that  when  the  heavy  cost  of  railway 
transport  is  considered  it  may  prove 
cheaper  to  send  produce  through  Pa- 
cific ports  and  Panama  than  throagb 
Atiantic,  cultivation  will  not  reach 
those  regions  for  a  long  time  yet  So 
large  a  volume  as  seventy-five  millions 
sterling  worth  per  annum  of  specially 
created  traffic  is  not  likely,  therefore,  to 
appear  in  the  early  years  of  the  canal's 
existence,  bearing  in  mind  that  it 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  doubling  of 
the  traffic  on  the  present  routes,  and 
represent  with  that  nearly  a  quadrupled 
increase  of  the  commerce  now  passing 
between  Atiantic  and  Pacific  ports, 
which  must  be  considered  an  excessive 
estimate  according  to  all  reasonable  cal- 
culation. The  conclusion  appears  in- 
evitable, therefore,  that  the  canal  can- 
not prove  a  profitable  commercial  un- 
dertaking in  its  earlier  stages  of  busi- 
ness even  at  the  most  liberal  computa- 
tion. Those  who  take  an  opposite 
view,  if  such  there  be,  may  perhaps 
draw  attention  to  the  undoubted  fact 
that  many  people  predicted  commercial 
failure  for  the  Suez  enterprise  when  it 
was  first  mooted,  and  proved  in  the 
end  to  be  entirely  wrong.  But  those 
prophets  gave  vent  to  their  utterances 
before  the  introduction  of  compound 
marine  engines  had  cheapened  steam 
transport,  and  based  them  upon  the  as- 
sumption   that    the    bulk    of    Bastem 
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trade  would  continue  to  pass  in  sailing 
vess^  for  economy's  sake,  and  tbere- 
tote,  adhere  to  the  old  route  to  reap 
the  advantages  of  the  trade  winds.  The 
compound  engine  upset  all  their  calcu- 
lations by  bringing  in  the  ocean 
nramp*'  or  "ditcher,"  and  starting  that 
decline  of  the  sailing  trade  which  has 
continued  steadily  ever  since.  In  pa- 
rentheses it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
economy  of  fuel  rendered  possible  by 
thlB  invention  has  probably  done  more 
than  any  other  agency  to  bring  about 
the  stupendous  growth  in  the  world's 
trade  which  the  present  generation  has 
witneased,  although  of  course  the  appli- 
cation of  improvements  in  machinery  to 
the  processes  of  producton  of  all  kinds 
has  borne  Its  share. 

In  the  case  of  Panama  no  innovation 
in  methods  of  propulsion  can  confer  ad- 
vantages over  rival  routes  in  the  way 
that  compound  endues  have  done  for 
Sues.  The  change  from  external  to 
internal  and  self-contained  motive 
power  for  ships  is  becoming  universal, 
improvements  will  apply  equally  to  all 
routes,  and,  whether  future  sea-borne 
traffic  moves  by  steam,  gas  or  elec- 
tricity, it  will  certainly  never  revert  to 
the  slow  and  uncertain  rate  of  progress 
unavoidable  in  the  past  through  de- 
pendence on  outside  agencies.  Wide  ex- 
panses of  ocean  under  the  trade  winds 
are  being  gradually  left  to  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  whale  and  al- 
batross, which,  for  some  three  or  four 
centuries,  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
passage  of  the  great  sailing  ships  of 
the  day,  from  the  S4[)anish  galleon  to 
the  Clyde-built  clipper,  but  will  rarely 
be  disturbed  again. 

The  fact  that  the  canal  does  not  seem 
likely  to  pay  a  good  dividend  in  its 
earlier  years  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  it  never  will.  But  Its  future  will 
be  dependent  upon  that  most  uncertain 
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of  all  factors  the  growth  of  population 
in  certain  regions.  If  the  time  should 
ever  come  when  the  latter  has  reached 
such  dimensions  in  countries  bordering 
the  Atlantic  that  fresh  fields  of  supply 
must  be  opened  up  somewhere  to  meet 
its  demands,  the  canal  may  transact 
great  business.  But  no  man  can  fore- 
tell with  any  confidence  what  direction 
the  question  of  population  may  take. 
The  most  that  can  be  asserted  now  is 
that  the  increase  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  the  canal  with  pay- 
ing traffic  is  not  likely  to  be  reached 
until  many  years  after  it  is  opened,  and 
may  never  be  reached  at  all. 

The  disinclination  hitherto  evinced 
by  the  United  States  Government  to 
ad<^t  the  plans  for  a  sea-level  canal 
may  arise  in  part  from  this  considera- 
tion. The  body  of  eminent  engrineers 
who  recommended  that  form  of  water- 
way did  so  on  engineering  and  not  on 
commercial  grounds,  as  it  is  admittedly 
more  expensive  to  cut  than  a  lock  ca- 
nal, although  in  every  other  respect 
preferable.  Certain  it  is  that  the  pros- 
pects of  profit  of  a  sea-level  canal  are 
small  Indeed,  unless  the  savings  ef- 
fected in  annual  upkeep  by  the  absence 
of  locks  may  be  supposed  to  counter- 
balance the  extra  initial  cost  as  com- 
pared with  a  canal  on  the  other  system. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  a  sea-level 
canal  will  probably  be  constructed,  if 
overwhelming  obstacles  to  a  high  level 
canal  are  encountered,  for,  as  already 
remarked,  the  chief  objects  of  this 
grand  enterprise  are  not  commercial, 
and  the  very  fact  that  it  is  unlikely  to 
prove  a  commercial  success  should  only 
serve  to  enhance  the  credit  due  to  the 
political  foresight  which  recognizes 
that  its  value  to  the  promoters  in  other 
directions  justifies  the  expenditure  even 
when  there  is  small  hope  of  a  financial 
return. 

G.  A.  Ballard. 
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As  one  of  the  surviving  friends  in 
England  who  knew  Sliot  Norton  for 
nigh  upon  half  a  century,  having  been 
his  host  on  more  than  one  occasion  in 
this  country,  and  also  twice  his  guest 
in  the  home  in  which  he  was  bom  and 
in  which  he  died  in  Massachusetts,  I 
venture  to  offer  to  all  those  whom  he 
left  to  regret  him,  both  here  and  there, 
a  few  words  of  affectionate  remem- 
brance. 

I  shall  limit  myself  to  my  personal 
memories  and  regard  for  the  man;  for 
his  varied  writings  and  his  dominant 
literary  influence  have  been  so  fuUy 
described  by  others  that  it  needs  now 
no  further  praise.  It  is  of  the  man 
himself  I  wish  to  speak.  For  as 
friend,  as  interpreter  of  movements 
and  Ideas,  as  host  or  as  guest,  as  an 
intellectual  link  between  two  conti- 
nents as  well  as  between  two  nations, 
as  for  two  generations  a  centre  of 
Anglo-American  thought — Norton  held 
a  position  which,  at  least  in  the  twen- 
tieth century,  he  came  to  hold  abso- 
lutely alone. 

In  old  Greece  there  used  to  be  at 
Athens,  and  other  republics,  a  citizen 
of  high  standing  who  was  known  as 
the  Proxenos  of  some  foreign  State, 
whose  duty  it  was  hospitably  to  wel- 
come, advise,  and  assist  foreign  visit- 
ors to  Athens.  The  simple  Proxenos 
held  an  honorary,  unofficial,  friendly 
function,  something  between  that  of  a 
modem  consul  and  an  ambassador. 
Now  Norton  came  at  last  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  sort  of  volunteer  minister 
for  American  literature  in  Europe,  and 
still  more  distinctly  as  Proxenos,  or 
Consul-Oeneral  for  British  literature 
and  men  of  letters  in  his  native  State 
in  America. 

I  had  met  Norton  as  a  young  man 
during  his  early  visite  to  England.  But 
when  he  passed  some  months  at  Kes- 


ton,  in  Kent,  it  chanced  that  I  was  his 
neighbor  in  the  country.  In  1860  and 
thenceforward  until  my  own  marriage 
I  lived  with  my  father  between  Beck- 
enham  and  Bromley  in  Kent  Eden 
Park  then  stood  in  a  beautiful  and 
quiet  woodland  country,  before  rail- 
ways and  villas  had  made  it  a  suburb 
of  London.  The  house,  since  de- 
stroyed, had  some  historic  associa- 
tions, for  it  was  occupied  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  by  Lord  Auckland,  and 
it  was  there  that  the  youthful  William 
Pitt  made  his  first  (and  only)  proposal 
of  marriage  to  Miss  Eden,  Lord  Auck- 
land's daughter.  It  was  a  house  in 
which  Gibbon  had  stopped  on  his  way 
to  Lord  Sheffield  at  Uckfleld;  and, 
years  later  on,  Louis  Philippe  stayed 
there  in  the  days  of  his  wanderings  in 
exile.  Eden  was  within  a  walk  of 
Hayes  Place,  where  Iiord  Chatham 
lived  and  died,  and  also  within  a  drive 
of  Keston  and  of  Down,  the  home  of 
Darwin, 

It  was  from  Keston  Rectory  that 
Norton,  with  his  wife  and  family,  vis- 
ited us  at  Eden.  It  is  now  quite  forty 
years  ago;  but  I  well  remember  the 
impression  produced  on  me  and  on  us 
all  by  the  quiet,  serious,  and  sympa- 
thetic American,  who  knew  so  many 
famous  people  and  had  seen  so  much. 
The  somewhat  slow  and  emphatic 
speech  (as  it  sounded  in  the  rattle  of 
I/>ndon  society),  the  guarded  and  bal- 
anced criticism  of  men  and  things,  the 
detachment  of  spirit  and  the  freedom 
from  all  traditional  and  conventional 
formulas— all  this  was  as  conspicuous 
in  Norton  at  the  age  of  forty  as  It  was 
at  eighty. 

But  the  young  Mi's.  Eliot  Norton 
charmed  us  all  by  her  beauty,  her 
grace,  and  her  distinction.  Forty  years 
ago  there  were  not  so  many  beautiful 
and  distinguished  American  women  in 
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England  as  there  are  now.  Mrs. 
Norton  had  many  of  the  best  charac- 
teristics of  her  husband.  She  had  the 
same  refined  taste,  the  same  gentle- 
ness, sympathy,  and  love  of  learning. 
And.  beyond  that,  she  had  the  unmis- 
takable cachet  of  a  woman's  elegance. 
No  one  would  have  taken  her  for  an 
Englishwoman,  with  the  suppleness. 
elasticity,  and  dcicezza  of  manner 
which  we  associate  with  a  south  Euro- 
pean. And  yet  no  one  could  take  her 
for  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish.  She 
was  far  too  distinctly  Anglo-Saxon  for 
that,  as  indeed  she  looked.  No!  she  was 
American,  and  American  of  the  best 
type — the  type  which  combines  hearty 
frankness  and  independence  with  per- 
fect suavity  and  simplicity  of  bearing. 

Mrs.  Norton  the  elder,  the  widowed 
mother  of  our  friend,  was  quite  as 
striking  a  type  of  the  New  England 
matron  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  school— 
serious,  stately,  placidly  observant  and 
courteous,  but  unbending  in  every  mat- 
ter that  had  come  as  a  tradition  from 
her  forbears,  intellectual,  moral,  or 
spiritual. 

I  remember  Norton  as  my  guest  at 
the  Reform  Club  in  London  when  I  col- 
lected a  small  party  of  political  and  lit- 
erary friends.  He  interested  them  all, 
rather  perhaps  because  he  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  familiar  club  oracle 
than  by  his  imposing  himself  and  his 
<H)lnions  on  us.  The  perfectly  open 
mind,  ready  to  weigh  any  new  view, 
political,  social  or  artistic,  and  yet  not 
at  all  ready  to  pronounce  Judgment 
without  a  probing  kind  of  criticism  all 
his  own,  the  staid  demeanor  that  to  us 
Liondoners  had  something  of  the  Puri- 
tan air,  the  cosmopolitan  tone  of  the 
man,  who  as  a  youth  had  travelled  far 
and  wide,  from  extreme  West  to  ex- 
treme ESast,  who  was  no  opinionated 
Yankee  and  yet  no  sentimental  slave  to 
European'*T^ture->all  this  was  a  com- 
bination quite  uncommon  in  Pall  Mall 
forty  years  ago. 


I  saw  him  at  intervuls  and  had  some 
correspondence  in  the  intervening 
years,  but  I  pass  to  a  later  period  of  his 
life,  when  in  his  seventy-fifth  year  I 
visited  him  at  his  house  at  Cambridge, 
near  Boston^  He  was  then  distinctly 
a  veteran  who  had  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship for  some  years  past,  and 
was  living  in  quiet  ease  with  his  three 
daughters  In  his  ancestral  home,  within 
a  walk  of  his  beloved  college  of  Har- 
vard. All  his  world-famous  friends 
were  at  that  time  gone— Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Garlyle, 
and  Ruekln.  He  himself  was  bright 
and  active,  was  still  doing  some  edit- 
ing and  occasional  studies,  but. was  not, 
I  think,  engaged  on  any  continuous 
work  of  importance.  He  was  leading 
a  life  of  literary  retirement,  as  a  sort 
of  Emeritus  Professor  of  the  Best 
Thought  in  our  two  races. 

I  venture  to  call  his  residence  at 
Shad|7  Hill,  near  Cambridge,  his  an- 
cestral home,  because  from  the  Amer- 
ican point  of  view  this  is  really  true. 
I  remember,  when  he  received  me  at 
my  first  visit  and  showed  me  over  the 
house  and  grounds,  he  said:  **l  am 
one  of  the  few  Americans  who  In  old 
age  still  live  in  the  house  of  my  father 
in  which  I  was  bom."  That  is  of 
course  in  the  twentieth  century  a  very 
rare  thing.  The  enormous  scale  of  the 
cities  and  districts  in  the  United  States, 
the  incredible  rapidity  of  growth  in 
everything  round  the  industrial  cen- 
tres, the  mobilit}*  and  facilities  for 
change  of  place  and  life,  interest  and 
occupation,  the  sudden  increase  of 
wealth  and  social  position  common  to 
most  active  citizens,  however  bom, 
make  it  most  unusual  for  the  American 
at  the  end  of  a  long  life,  to  find  it  con- 
venient, or  even  possible,  to  live  in  the 
house  in  which  he  was  born. 

This  Norton  did,  as  also  did  one  or 
two  famous  Bostonians.  But  in  such 
a  city  as  New  York  the  only  person  I 
ever  heard  of  as  living  in  his  family 
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house  was  Abram  Hewitt,  once  mayor 
and  eminent  philanthropist.  Norton 
dearly  cherished  his  own  Shady  Hill, 
and  be  had  ample  cause  to  do  so.  The 
property  was  what  we  call  a  small 
park  and  homestead,  with  fine  timber 
plantations  and  shrubberies,  standing 
on  a  modest  hill  within  an  hour^s  drive 
of  Boston.  The  house  is  a  roomy  half- 
tlmber  erection  of  the  old-world  New 
England  type,  with  verandahs  and  out- 
door shelters  about  it,  having  pleasant 
woodland  views,  and  standing  in  its 
own  plantations  and  lawns,  entirely 
shut  off  from  the  wilderness  of  new 
villas  and  tram-car  avenues  which 
crowd  the  suburbs  of  Boston.  It 
looks,  what  it  is,  a  relic  of  Old  Massa- 
chusetts, swept  round  but  not  engulfed 
In  the  torrent  of  the  modem  industrial 
progress  which,  in  a  hundred  years, 
has  hemmed  it  in  and  partially 
snatched  it  away.  To  compare  a  small 
and  simple  thing  with  a  great  and  mag- 
nificent thing.  Shady  Hill  In  its  old 
woodland  recess  stands  as  Holland 
House  still  stands,  like  an  oasis  of 
antique  repose  in  the  roaring  labyrinth 
of  modern  Kensington.  There  seemed 
to  me,  coming  fresh  from  New  York 
and  Chicago,  a  graceful  pathos  about 
Shady  Hill,  a  bit  of  Puritan  New  Eng- 
land which  had  stood  unchanged  for  a 
hundred  years,  that  was  in  curious 
harmony  with  the  nature  and  life  of  its 
venerable  owner. 

There  Norton  showed  a  true  New 
England  hospitality  to  one  whom  he 
had  known  as  a  tyro  in  politics  and 
letters  forty  years  ago,  one  who  had 
known  something  of  his  great  English 
and  also  of  his  American  friends.  I 
met  under  his  roof  not  a  few  leaders 
of  Boston  literature  and  science,  as  well 
as  professors  and  students  of  Harvard 
College.  We  had  at  dinner  Mr.  J.  Ford 
Rhodes,  the  learned  and  indefatigable 
historian  of  the  United  States  since  the 
Civil  War,  now  a  standard  work  in  his 
own   country   and    in    ours.    We    had 


Colonel  Charles  F.  Adams,  son  of  the 
late  Minister,  and  since  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
Professor  Lawrence  Liowell,  the 
learned  author  of  '*The  Government  of 
England,''  and  Judge  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  And  with  these  came  emi- 
nent Harvard  men  though  unfortu- 
nately, during  the  period  of  my  two 
visits  to  Cambridge,  the  President,  Dr. 
Eliot,  a  cousin  of  Norton's,  was  away 
in  the  south.  At  a  reception  In  tlie 
evening  Norton  collected  a  large  and 
distinguished  company  from  Cam- 
bridge, Harvard  and  Boston.  To  every 
English  student  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  known  to  him,  Norton  threw 
open  his  home  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of 
literary  embassy  for  a  foreigner  on  a 
tour. 

This  reception  and  an  introduction  to 
so  many  eminent  men  in  America  re- 
mains one  of  the  pleasantest  memories 
of  my  life.  But  there  was  nothing  ex- 
ceptional in  this,  nor  did  I  suppose  that 
I  personally  deserved  such  a  welcome; 
for  I  am  well  aware  that  many  an  Bng- 
lish  visitor  to  Boston  has  had  a  sim- 
ilar experience,  and  it  was  one  that 
Norton  was  always  ready  to  extend  to 
every  Englishman,  who  he  thought 
would  really  value  such  a  kind  of  hos- 
pitality. To  any  traveller  from  home. 
Indeed  from  Europe,  who  had  any  se- 
rious place  in  literature  or  in  science, 
to  be  received  by  Eliot  Norton  was  to 
have  a  passport  into  the  best  academic 
world  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  other  pleasures  of  a  visit 
to  Shady  Hill  was  to  be  shown  by  Nor- 
ton through  his  collection  of  books, 
drawings,  autographs  and  photographs. 
His  library,  valued  as  we  were  publicly 
told  at  4000/.,  was  especially  interest- 
ing from  its  variety  and  the  origin  of 
many  of  its  volumes  and  treasures.  As 
the  intimate  friend  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  colleague  of  such  men  as  Long- 
fellow, Emerson,  Holmes,  Curtis. 
Lowell,  in  America,  of  Darwin,  Fltz- 
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i^erald,  Carlyle,  Clough.  Ruskin.  in 
E^ogland,  as  literary  executor  of  Lowell 
axkd  of  RnBklii,  Norton  had  necessarily 
amassed  an  almost  unique  collection  of 
volumes,  manuscripts,  notes,  and  auto- 
graphs. These,  together  with  his  in- 
exhaustible reminiscences  of  such  men 
as  Darwin,  Garlyle,  Ruskln  and 
Stephen,  made  a  quiet  evening  with 
him  over  his  fireside  in  the  library  a 
thing  not  to  be  forgotten.  If  his  home 
was  a  kind  of  literary  consulate,  his 
library  was  a  kind  of  literary  museum. 

More  important,  perhaps,  than  his 
library  treasures,  with  its  portraits, 
carkM,  views  and  manuscrlptB,  were 
tlie  Invaluable  estimates  of  men  and 
tilings  in  America  which  he  would  of- 
fer the  new-oomer.  For  my  part,  I 
arrived  in  the  United  States  having  a 
few  American  friends,  but  with  a  mod- 
erate understanding  of  parties,  move- 
ments, politicians  and  authorities.  Nor- 
ton was  ready  to  explain,  estimate,  and 
criticise  them  all.  Of  course  I  knew 
tiiat  be  was  an  old  stalwart  of  the 
anti-slavery,  anti-aggression,  peace,  and 
industrial  reform  parties.  And  It  was 
not  for  me,  an  independent  foreign  ob- 
server, to  pledge  myself  to  either  side 
In  questions  of  purely  domestic  concern 
in  the  States.  But  as  being  an  ear- 
nest opponent  of  the  war  against  the 
Soath  African  Republics,  of  all  forms 
of  Imperial  extension,  as  an  old  de- 
fender of  the  emancipation  of  labor 
without  Socialism,  I  found  myself  in 
principle  heartily  with  Norton. 

I  began  my  "Ufe  of  Ruskin"  in  the 
year  of  my  American  visit;  and,  as  one 
who  had  already  written  several  stud- 
ies on  Buskin,  whom  I  had  visited  at 
Brantwood  shortly  before  his  death,  I 
found  with  Norton  Inexhaustible  topics 
of  common  interest  I  need  not  go 
into  the  well-known  story  of  Norton's 
intimacy  with  Buskin,  extending  over 
forty-six  years.  He  was  eminently 
aware  of  the  weaker  side  of  Buskin's 
intellect  and  of  his  character,  and  per- 


haps Norton  was  the  one  man  who  ever 
could  have  corrected  Ruskln's  vagaries 
and  given  solidity  to  his  effervescent 
Imagination.  It  would  have  been  well 
if  Norton  had  besD  not  only  Ruskin's 
transatlantic  correspondent  and  liter- 
ary executor,  but  his  elder  brother, 
his  tutor,  and  counsellor  through 
Ufe. 

As  to  Carlyle  of  course,  Norton,  who 
was  a  whole  generation  younger,  and 
had  never  known  the  Prophet  of  Chel- 
sea until  he  was  an  old  man  with  his 
life-work  completed,  could  only  receive 
and  not  give,  much  less  guide.  But  he 
did  excellent  service  in  making  Carlyle 
understood  and  accepted  in  America,  in 
spite  of  the  monstrous  heresies  of  the 
"Hero-King,'*  the  "mUlions,  mostiy 
fools,"  and  pro-slavery  doctrines.  When 
Fronde's  volumes  of  Carlyle's  "Remin- 
iscences" and  the  "Life"  had  done 
much  to  shake  faith  in  Carlyle's  good 
faith  and  good  feeling,  Norton  went  far 
to  restore  the  credit  of  Carlyle  by  re- 
printing a  correct  version  of  the  "Let- 
ters," which  Fronde  had  so  strangely 
distorted  and  misunderstood.  In  the 
"Nineteenth  Century."  April,  1889,  I 
wrote  a  short  review  of  the  new  ver- 
sion of  the  "Letters."  The  extraordi- 
nary discrepancies  between  Carlyle's 
authentic  writings  as  shown  by  Norton 
and  the  garbled  form  In  which  Fronde 
had  presented  them  to  the  world  al- 
most amounts  to  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  modern  literature.  When  Norton 
published  the  genuine  "Letters,"  it  was 
seen  that  Fronde's  version  "alters  the 
punctuation,  words  and  phrases;  drops 
out  whole  sentences,  paragraphs  and 
pages;  rewrites  passages  in  other 
words,  and  tacks  together  bits  of  pas- 
sages into  new  sentences."  Norton 
continued  to  defend  Carlyle's  charac- 
ter by  means  of  documents  and  inform- 
ation supplied  by  Carlyle's  niece.  In- 
stead of  the  famous  saying  of  Carlyle's 
mother  that  he  was  ill  to  live  with,  it 
turned  out  that  what  the  old  lady  said 
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was  that  he  was  hard  to  deal  with. 
We  all  knew  that. 

Norton's  friendship  for  Leslie 
Stephen  was  quite  a  memorable 
example  of  what  a  literary  inti- 
macy may  be,  and  may  do, 
between  men  for  long  periods  sep- 
arated by  4000  miles.  It  began  in  Bos- 
ton in  1863,  and  only  ended  forty  years 
afterwards  with  Stephen's  death,  in 
1904.  Stephen's  letters  to  Norton  are 
set  out  in  full  in  many  a  fascinating 
page  of  Professor  Maitland's  "Ldfe." 
The  whole  series  tells  us  almost  as 
much  of  Norton  as  of  Stephen;  and  un- 
til we  have  Norton's  letters  before  us, 
we  in  (England  can  get  no  better 
glimpse  into  Norton's  mind,  interests, 
and  nature  than  in  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  his  Bnglish  friend. 
The  two,  with  all  their  points  of  differ- 
ence, and  these  were  many,  were  well 
matched.  Both  were  essentially  crit- 
ical by  temperament  Both,  by  slow 
and  severe  thought,  had  freed  them- 
selves, like  Garlyle,  from  the  strict 
Puritanism  in  which  they  had  been 
born  and  reared.  They  had  "come  out 
of  Houndsditch,"  as  Garlyle  said  in  his 
violent  way;  but  both  would  be  loth  to 
use  any  such  phrase  of  contempt.  For, 
unlike  Sartor,  Stephen  and  Norton  were 
intensely  full  of  sympathy,  and  as  all 
fine  critics  do,  they  both  saw  much  to 
respect  in  the  men  and  the  ideas  with 
which  they  had  parted.  Norton,  like 
his  English  friend,  had  an  ardent  con- 
fidence in  Progress  as  an  end  and  In 
the  future  of  the  People  in  their  re- 
spective countries.  And  if  Norton  had 
no  such  immense  literary  activity  as 
Stephen,  and  no  such  extended  influ- 
ence over  the  field  of  letters  and  the 
whole  academic  world,  Norton  had  a 
passionate  love  of  art,  of  poetry,  of  me- 
dieval devotion  and  charm  which  was 
almost  a  closed  book  to  Stephen. 

To  bring  to  an  end  these  brief  remi- 
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nisceences,  if  we  tried  to  sum  up  in  a 
phrase  Norton's  special  gift,  it  lay,  I 
think,  in  his  power  of  discriminating' 
sympathy.  Norton's  genius  was  at 
once  critical  and  yet  appreciative,  inci- 
sive and  enthusiastic.  To  combine  both 
temperaments  in  equal  force  is  rare. 
Many  men  are  keen  judges,  able  to 
probe  errors  and  defects.  Not  a  few 
are  ardent  lovers  of  causes  and  ideas. 
But  sympathy  is  too  often  ready  to 
cover  failings,  as  criticism  is  too  prone 
to  exaggerate  them.  Norton  was  not 
easily  satisfied,  and  he  was  far  from 
being  a  friend  of  everyone  who  pleased 
him,  or  a  believer  in  every  cause 
wherein  he  saw  faith  and  hope.  The 
sensitive  nature  of  Ruskin  exactly  de- 
scribed the  Incalculable  benefit  he  de- 
rived from  intimacy  with  Norton. 
Ruskin  wrote  "to  me  his  infinity  va- 
ried and  loving  praise  became  a  con- 
stant motive  to  exertion  and  aid  in  ef- 
fort; yet  he  never  allowed  in  me  the 
slightest  violation  of  the  laws  either 
of  good  writing  or  social  prudence 
without  instant  blame  or  warning." 

Many  a  man  can  say  how  Norton's 
loving  and  yet  discriminating  praise  be- 
came to  him  a  motive  to  action  and  aid 
in  effort.  When  he  saw  real  ground  to 
encourage  a  political  worker  or  a  liter- 
ary movement,  his  sympathetic  cheer 
acted  as  an  inspiration.  For  my  own 
part,  I  remember  how,  about  the  time 
of  the  first  Trades  Union  Commission 
in  1867,  when  a  few  of  us  were  strug- 
gling against  general  and  bitter  oppo- 
sition to  have  the  claims  of  Labor 
fairly  heard,  it  was  Norton's  sympathy 
in  letters  to  me  which  made  me  feel 
that  our  cause  was  not  hopeless,  tliat 
we  were  not  facing  obloquy  in  vain. 
And  in  many  a  battle  on  behalf  of  Jus- 
tice, peace,  and  free  thought,  it  was 
Norton's  clear  voice  of  Onward  that 
made  us  work,  trust  and  hope. 

Frederic  Harrison. 
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In  the  year  1660,  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys 
of  the  Admiralty  (and  lately  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  two  Generals  of  the 
Fleet)  was  writing,  *'He  that  can  fancy 
{1  fleet  like  ours  In  her  pride,  with  pen- 
dants loose,  guns  roaring,  caps  flying, 

and  the  loud  'Vive  le  Roys'  echoed 
from  one  ship*s  company  to  another, 
be  and  he  only  can  apprehend  the  Joy 
this  enclosed  vote  was  recelTed  with, 
or  the  blessing  he  thought  himself  pos- 
sessed of  that  bore  it.*'  The  occasion 
was  the  restoration  of  the  very  worth- 
less and  witty  Prince,  Charles  II.,  and 
Mr.  Pepys,  with  many  eminent  persons 
whose  joy  was  equally  sincere  with 
bis  own,  was  on  his  way  to  Schevening 
to  embark  the  King  for  Ix)ndon.  Such 
was  the  enthusiasm  of  that  inveterate 
sight-seer,  that  he  had  nearly  lost  his 
power  of  sight-seeing  for  good  and  all, 
for  **the  gun  over  against  my  cabin  I 
fired  myself  to  the  King,  but  holding 
my  head  too  much  over  the  gun  I  had 
nearly  spoilt  my  right  eye."  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  trifling  matter  at  so  splen- 
did a  moment.  There  were  little  awk- 
wardnesses, to  be  sure.  The  arms  of 
the  Commonwealth  had  to  be  pulled 
down  throughout  the  ships,  and  the 
Royal  Arms  substituted,  and  even  then 
there  remained  the  ominous  names 
ymseby.  Speaker,  Dunbar,  and  so  forth, 
manifestly  Impossible  for  a  gracious 
Majesty's  ear;  and  to  be  changed  with 
all  speed  to  Charles,  Henrietta,  and  oth- 
ers of  far  less  meaning  than  those 
stem  reminders  of  the  Ironsides  and 
their  Iron  age.  And  so  amid  siilutlng 
of  guns  and  hissing  of  bullets  ("all  very 
gallant,"  says  Mr.  Pepys)  that  fleet 
having  accomplished  its  pur|K>se,  and 
received  a  promise  from  the  King  of  a 
month's  pay  ("I  wish  we  had  the 
money!"  Is  Mr.  Secretary's  comment), 
sails  after  many  another  into  the  past, 
and  is  seen  no  more. 
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But  the  vivid  description  of  life 
afloat  (to  be  read  by  all  who  love  the 
sea!)  leaves  me  considering  how  little 
comparatively  had  changed  between 
the  Navy  of  that  date  and  the  sur- 
roundings familiar  to  me  in  my  early 
years  of  service.  It  may  be  a  strong 
statement,  «but  I  verily  believe  we  had 
more  in  common  with  the  men  of  tb«^ 
Naeeby  and  Dunbar,  and  could  more 
fully  have  shared  their  point  of  view 
than  we  could  that  of  the  modern  sea- 
man with  all  the  appliances  that  have 
revolutionized  modem  warfare. 

Ships,  guns,  personnel — all  approxi- 
mated far  more  nearly  to  the  standard 
of  Pepyslan  times  than  to  those  of  the 
Dreadnought  with  her  attendant  torpe- 
do-destroyers and  shore-haunting  sub- 
marines. For  between  the  Na9^  and 
the  ships  of  which  I  write  (those  com^ 
posing  the  Channel  Fleet  of  1845) 
stretched  a  chain  with  little  alteration 
in  any  link— amazingly  little  consider^ 
ing  the  two  hundred  years  that  lind 
elapsed.  Still  we  waited  on  the  wind 
for  our  propulsion,  still  human  labor 
dragged  and  hauled  and  hove,  and  to 
most  minds,  the  coming  era  of  steam 
meant  and  foretold  as  little  as  it  could 
liave  done  to  Pepys  himself.  But 
nevertheless  the  end  was  at  hand,  and 
this  fleet  was  the  last  in  which  the 
whole  tone  of  the  antique  Navy  could 
be  or  ever  will  be  found.  Those  who 
were  in  it  witnessed  the  passing  of  an 
old  system  and  the  birth  of  a  new  one, 
alike  in  ship  and  gun,  and  from  truck 
to  keelson,  and  in  the  whole  being  of 
the  fleet.  The  sailor-man  was  depart- 
ing. The  seaman  was  to  take  his 
place. 

In  this  fleet  the  officers  of  long  past* 
generations  might  have  (ound  sur- 
roundings congenial  and  comprehensl- 
bJe.  For  the  changes  from  the  service* 
known    to   that   really   great   adminls- 
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frator,  Samuel  Pepys,  had  been  so 
small,  cautious,  and  gradual  that 
though  types  merged  into  more  modem 
types,  there  had  never  been  a  time 
when  a  man  familiar  with  the  past 
could  say,  "All  around  me  is  new," 
But  now,  among  these  ships  of  1845, 
which  Hawke  and  Rodney  might  have 
handled,  were  the  elements  of  change 
astounding  and  complete,  which  have 
61  a  few  short  years  entltely  trans- 
formed the  naval  weapon  of  attack  and 
defence.  Therefore  the  fleet  is  worthy 
«f  remembrance,  and  perhaps  not 
wholly  destitute  of  lesson  and  reminder 
to  the  younger  generation,  if  only  for 
the  fact  that  with  means  now  so  con- 
temptible in  tlieir  eyes,  nnd  crews 
gathered  up,  as  it  were,  by  chance 
from  the  seaports,  such  ends  had  been 
accomplished  as  made  a  world's  won- 
der. For  that  noble  gathering  of  line- 
of-battle  ships  (which  I  Joined  in  1845) 
represented  not  only  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  modern  ideas,  but  also  the 
triumph  of  the  old  wars.  Amid  the 
older  ships  towered  the  famous  Catio- 
;nw,  taken  at  the  Nile  and  dating  from 
1787.  She  headed  a  few  consorts  of 
nearly  the  same  (leriod,  and  with  these. 
It  i^iis  thought,  could  only  serve  as  a 
background  to  exhibit  the  speed  and 
(>erfection  of  younger  sisters. 

Indeed,  to  test  th«  rate  of  sailing  and 
the  sea-going  qualities  of  these  ships 
was  the  object  of  the  fleet,  and  this  at 
A  time  when,  unknown  and  unrecog- 
nized, the  knell  of  wind  propulsion  had 
struck,  and  such  a  gathering  would  be 
in  a  few  years*  time  as  antiquated  as 
Noah's  Ark!  Will  any  man  now  living 
«ee  in  bis  lifetime  a  change  as  mo- 
mentous? It  may  be,  for  the  coming 
of  the  aeroplane  may  foretell  the  oblit- 
eration of  frontiers,  whether  by  sea  or 
land,  and  relegate  the  ocean  to  its  sol- 
itudes once  more,  unfurrowed  by  the 
whirl  of  the  screw,  as  by  the  throbbing 
«ars  of  the  triremes. 

We  had  no  time  for  speculation  then. 


for  it  was  the  transition  time  between 
press-gang  and  training-ships,  and  to 
get  a  crew  together  from  all  quarters 
meant  infinite  labor  and  cajolery— the 
quick  completion  of  this  part  of  the 
business  depending  very  much  on  the 
captain's  character  as  it  ran  abroad  in 
the  seaport  towns.  A  strict  flogging 
captain  held  his  own  and  secured  his 
men  without  difficulty,  so  long  as  it 
was  felt  he  was  Just  ("A  beast,  but  n 
Just  beast!"  to  quote  the  schoolboy), 
whilst  captains  who  substituted  a 
black  list  for  the  cat,  vmight  and  did 
whistle  for  their  men.  This  is  a  fact. 
let  the  humanitarians  explain  it  as  they 
will. 

No  official  regulations  existed  on  the 
subject  of  punishment,  the  matter  was 
left  to  the  captains,  and  there  can  bt» 
no  doubt  that  many  men  preferred  n 
short  and  sharp  five  minutes'  at  the 
gangway  to  a  long-drawn-out  black  list 
beginning  with  drinking  six-watered 
grog  on  the  quarter-deck  and  ending 
with  a  month  of  carrying  a  hammock 
from  eight  to  ten  every  evening  with 
two  32-pounder  shot  lashed  in  it.  I 
have  not  infrequently  seen  fifteen  or 
twenty  men  thus  punished  together, 
and  I  remember  a  man  weighted  in  this 
way  and  compelled  to  stand  on  the 
quarter-deck  hammock  nettings  who 
(as  the  commander  was  going  on  the 
poop)  flung  the  hammock  down  and  at- 
tempted to  Jump  overboard.  Luckily 
he  was  caught  in  the  nick  of  time.  The 
whole  system  was  thoroughly  bad,  and 
it  is  good  to  realize  that  these  aimless 
and  brutal  punishments  have  disap- 
peared as  they  were  bound  to  do  with 
the  higher  education  and  civilization  of 
the  lower  deck.  There  is  still,  how- 
over,  much  to  be  understood  and  re- 
vised in  connection  with  all  our  disci* 
plinary  punishments. 

Eventually  the  crews  were  com- 
Iileted,  and  happy  was  the  captain  who. 
as  they  filed  before  him.  recognized 
half  as  old  man-of-war*s  men,  for  the 
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rest  were  probably  riff-raff,  ou  whom 
weary  hours  of  work  must  be  spent  be- 
fore they  could  be  licked  into  shape, 
and  therefore  much  depended  on  the 
nucleus  of  older  hands,  and  the  exam- 
ple they  were  likely  to  set. 

The  admiral  in  command,  when  I' 
joined  the  fleet,  was  Sir  William  Par- 
ker, the  most  distinguished  officer  of 
the  day  and  a  veteran  of  the  glorious 
June  1— fought  fifty- two  years  previ- 
ously. His  captains  also  dated  from 
the  old  war,  and  were  wedded  to  the 
system  to  which  (as  they  believed)  the 
country  owed  its  magnificent  suprem- 
acy ou  the  sea. 

The  officers,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  content  to  be  practical  sailors 
only.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
navigation  of  the  ship  or  the  rating  of 
the  chronometers.  That  was  entirely 
111  the  hands  of  the  master,  and  no 
other  had  any  real  experience  or  re- 
9IK>n8ibility  in  the  matter.  For  cx- 
iimple— I  recall  a  captain  whose  ship 
was  at  Spithead.  He  was  ordered  by 
signal  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  a 
ship  on  shore  at  the  back  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  In  reply  he  hoisted  **Ina- 
bility.  The  master  is  ashore.*'  He 
was  asked,  '*Are  the  other  officers  on 
board?"  and  signalled  *'Yes.**  But  to 
the  repeated  order,  "Proceed  immed!- 
iitely,'*  he  again  hoisted  "Inability,'* 
and  remained  entrenched  In  this  deter- 
mination until  a  pilot  was  sent  to  assist 
him. 

There  was  nothing  surprising  in  all 
this,  amazing  as  it  sounds  in  present- 
day  conditions,  for  the  education  of  the 
midshipman,  apart  from  seamanship. 
consisted  of  the  rules  of  thumb  for 
working  the  ship's  reckoning  and  the 
practical  use  of  the  sextant  and  arti- 
ficial horizon,  and  even  this  could  only 
be  had  in  »hips  carrying  a  naval  in- 
structor. Where  a  gunnery  lieutenant 
was  present  they  were  taught  great 
^n  and  cutlass  drill,  but  at  least  half 
of  them,  serving  in  the  smaller  ships, 


had  none  of  these  advantages  and 
never  even  increased  the  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  with  which  they  had 
started  in  the  service. 

Mast-heading  (known  to  all  readers 
of  Marryat)  had  ceased,  but  they  were 
subjected  to  the  oddest  punishments, 
such  as  standing  on  the  bltts,  or  not 
unfrequently  on  the  capstan  as  the 
anchor  was  being  hove  up — the  men  at  * 
the  bars  grinning  as  they  whirled  the 
hapless  mite  round. 

A  bad  old  custom  prevailed  among 
themselves,  known  as  "cutting  out." 
In  plain  English  the  midshipmen  of  the 
night  watches  would  break  into  the 
steward's  pantry  (and  sometimes  even 
the  wardroom  pantry  was  not  spared) 
with  the  object  of  stealing  as  many  eat- 
ables as  they  could  lay  hands  on.  But 
we  never  regarded  this  as  dishonesty. 
It  was  buccaneering  and  brought  a 
certain  amount  of  honor  and  glory  to 
its  successful  exponents,  as  the  follow- 
ing parody,  current  in  tlie  gunroom, 
will  prove. 

I  dreamt  that  I  stood  on  the  Monarch's 
decks 
With  the  youngsters  by  my  side. 
And  of  all  the  flower  of  the  "cutters 
out" 
That  I  was  the  hope  and  pride. 

I  dreamt,  though  things  are  not  what 
they  seem, 

I  had  collared  the  whole  of  a  fowl. 
And  I  also  dreamt  the  Jovial  dream. 

That  I  found  some  grog  in  a  bowl. 

Then  I  dreamt  that  one  of  the  hungry 
host. 
Stood  out  my  fowl   to  claim, 
But  I  also  dreamt,  which  pleased  me 
most, 
That  I  wolfed  it  all  the  same. 

This  cutting  out,  by  the  way,  cost  the 
service  one  of  its  most  brilliant  Intel- 
lects—James  Hannay,  afterwards  Con- 
sul at  Barcelona.  He  left  It  when  a 
niidshipnian  as  the  result  of  what  was 
simply  a  hungry  boy's  frolic.  A 
truly  remarkable  man — editor,  essayist. 
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s(!holar.  and  novelist  No  better  pic- 
ture of  the  Navy  at  this  time  can  be 
found  than  in  his  books,  but  all  his 
thoughts  and  speech  concerning  it  were 
touched  with  a  certain  bitterness  that 
was  possibly  the  result  of  this  early 
experience. 

Life  was  quite  in  a  Marryat  vein,  as 
far  as  "the  young  gentlemen*'  were 
concerned,  but,  indeed,  it  was  all  of  a 
piece.  The  ships  themselves  were 
armed,  equipped,  and  disciplined  on  the 
same  lines  as  those  that  had  fought 
with  Jervis.  Even  uniform  had  not 
settled  into  a  routine.  In  one  ship 
might  be  seen  tailcoats,  epaulettes,  and 
tall  chimney-pot  hats  decorated  with 
gold  lace  looped  to  a  button.  In  an- 
other, senior  officers  would  appear  in 
round  jackets  with  epaulettes,  and  blue 
cloth  caps  to  which,  in  smart  ships,  a 
gold  chin-stay  might  be  added. 

Amongst  the  men  the  common  dress 
of  sailors  was  usual,  but  vagaries  ow- 
ing to  the  whim  of  a  captain  here  and 
there  were  to  be  seen.  I  remember  the 
crew  of  the  Caledonia,  in  compliment 
to  her  name,  appearing  in  Scotch  caps 
adorned  with  a  tartan  band,  and  with 
the  oddest  effect.  The  only  wonder 
was  that  the  line  was  drawn  at  kilts. 

Things  were  all  as  they  drifted,  in 
happy-go-lucky  fashion,  and  the  Navy 
had  not  begun  to  consciously  take  stock 
either  of  its  virtues  or  its  short-com- 
ings; but  change  was  upon  us,  all  the 
same,  and  heated  discussions  were  be- 
ginning between  the  younger  school 
and  the  partisans  of  the  old  order. 
This,  and  the  question  of  which  ship 
was  smartest  in  exercise  aloft,  occu- 
pied those  who  thought  at  all.  Gun- 
nery was  quite  out  of  it,  in  our  consid- 
eration, beyond  the  points  of  rapid 
loading  and  firing,  for  it  was  believed 
that  every  action  would  be  at  close 
quarters.  And  the  paddle-wheel 
steamers  attached  to  the  fleet  were 
viewed  with  equal  indifference. 

They  were  "dirty  old  smoke-Jacks," 


and  might  possibly  be  of  use  in  tow- 
ing—-that  was  all,  and  with  a  certain 
amount  of  reason,  for  it  was  evident 
that  the  cumbrous  paddle-wheel  and 
the  revolving  cranks  could  be  rendered 
useless  by  one  well-placed  shot  There 
was  obviously  no  future  for  this  type 
in  the  service,  and  sails  would  continue 
to  waft  us  as  they  had  done  from  the 
beginning.  So  we  thought;  but  one  day 
a  long,  low  craft,  barque-rigged,  and 
possessing  no  outward  sign  of  a 
steamer  but  the  funnel,  Joined  the 
fleet  She  was  the  Rattler,  tiie  first 
man-of-war  screw  ship.      We  viewed 

her  with  interest  but  did  not  realize 
her  significance.  Pitted  against  her 
in  every  trial  was  the  Alecto — a  paddle 
sloop  of  equal  tonnage  and  horse- 
power— the  Rattler  an  easy  first  in  all 
circumstances.  Finally,  they  were 
lashed  stern  to  stern  in  a  "pull  devil, 
pull  baker"  grip,  and  ordenMl  to  put 
forth  all  their  strengtii  to  see  which 
could  tow  the  other— a  strange  scene 
wiiich  I  well  remember.  It  was  a  calm 
day,  with  a  long,  heaving  swell. 
Alecto*€  paddles  were  revolving  and 
churning  the  foam  like  a  whale  in  a 
fiurry,  while  a  slight  ripple  under  the 
Rattler-9  stern  alone  showed  that  there 
was  power  at  work.  But  it  was  power 
to  some  purpose,  though  so  little  de- 
monstrative. Alecto,  in  spite  of  fran- 
tic struggles,  was  dragged  slowly 
astern,  and  the  era  of  the  screw  had 
begun.  Another  demonstration  was  to 
follow.  Not  many  days  later  the  new- 
comer was  ordered  to  take  station  on 
the  weather  quarter  of  the  old  Oanopus, 
and  both  ships  under  sail  ran  before  a 
fresh  gale  for  the  fieet  rendezvous. 

In  these  circumstances,  according  to 
the  experience  of  centuries,  Canopua 
should  have  run  a  small  sloop  out  of 
sight  But  it  did  not  come  off.  The 
Rattler,  with  only  a  rag  of  a  topsail  and 
foresail,  kept  her  place  easily,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  day  the  captain  of 
Canopus    signalled     his    astonishment 
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thus,  "Never  saw  a  ship  of  your  ton- 
nage eqoal  to  you."  The  long,  lean,  flat 
floor  of  the  newcomer  had  done  the 
trick.  Yet  the  performance  passed  out 
of  our  minds.  We  did  not  realize  that 
she  liad  doomed  our  white  wings  as 
well  as  the  clumsy  paddles  of  the 
**8moke-Jacka." 

Indeed  I  think  the  mental  attitude  of 
those  days  differed  from  these  chiefly 
in  the  incurious  and  unexpectant  man- 
ner in  which  any  possibility  of  change 
or  novelty  was  met.  It  was  natural 
enough.  We  were  not  accustomed  to 
the  quick  clash  of  opinion,  nor  to  the 
succession  of  inventions,  one  supplant- 
ing the  other,  which  would  be  bewil- 
dering if  they  had  not  almost  ex- 
hausted the  human  capacity  for  won- 
der. 

Even  later,  steam  was  considered  by 
the  old  school  to  be  more  of  a  compli- 
cation than  anything  else.  There  is  a 
venerable  yarn  of  a  captain  affection- 
ately known  as  **Johnny,"  and  a  mem- 
lier  of  a  very  old  Cornish  family,  which 
illustrates  its  difficulties.  Running  up 
harbor  under  steam  and  sail,  he  short- 
ened sail,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in 
handsome  style  so  far  as  that  was  con> 
corned,  but  unfortuntely  kept  his  en- 
giuee  going  with  disastrous  result. 
Standing  on  the  bridge  he  was  heard 
to  lament  in  his  West  Country  drawl 
with  its  Ulimitable  e*s— 

O  deere — O  deere!  I  forgot  I  waur  a 
steamer! 

Thus,  when  the  signal  flew,  "Prepare 
to  try  rate  of  sailing,"  it  was  a  matter 
of  as  much  moment  as  if  sails  were  to 
be  our  means  of  transit  for  ever,  as 
indeed  we  believed  they  would  l>e. 

A  typical  trial  took  place  off  Lisbon 
in  1847.  The  beautiful  little  Eurydice 
ithe  same  that  thirty -three  years  later 
was  lost  with  all  hands  off  the  Isle  of 
Wight)  was  sent  flfteen  miles  to  lee- 
ward and  hove  to.  The  rest  of  the 
fleet,  eight  sail  of  the  line,  and  four 


frigates,  were  formed  in  line  abreast 
and  waited— the  modern  ships  Queen, 
AlhiiMt  8uperh,  and  Vanffuard  to  com- 
pete with  the  old  Hihernia,  Trafalgar, 
Rodney,    and    Canopus,      The    frigates 
were  flyers  by  themselves.      A  fresh 
breeze  and  smooth  water  favored  the 
modern  ships,  and,  at  the  signal,  helms 
were  put  up  and  with  studding  sails  on 
both  sides  the  lines  raced  round  the 
Eurydice  and  beat  back  to  the  starting- 
point.    We  shall  not  see  such  a  sight 
ngain- neither    we    nor    our   children. 
There    are    others    remaining    and    to 
come  well  worthy  the  delight  of  a  sen- 
man,  but  those  winged  and  beautiful 
creatures  of  the  ocean  are  gone,  and 
how  much  of  the  romance  and  wonder 
of  the  sea  from  Argo  downwards  they 
have  taken  with  them,  only  those  who 
have  seen  the  old  and  the  new  can 
Judge.    For  they  went  with  the  wind^s 
and  the  sea's  will,  or  with  an  infinitely 
feminine  grace  and  dexterity  outwit- 
ting and   evading,    while   seeming   to 
obey  the  conditions  of  their  environ- 
ment.   There  is  grandeur  in  the  thrust 
of  a  steel  mass  against  the  staggering 
weight  of  opposing  storm  and  oceau, 
forced  onward  by  the  dogged  power  of 
steam,  but  the  snowy  pyramid  leaning 
up  into  the  blue  of  the  sky,  or  shud- 
dering down  close-reefed  into  nothing- 
ness against  the    skeleton    outline    of 
maats  and  yards  before  the  onslaught 
of  the  gale,  made  as  inevitable  a  call 
on  human  sympathy  as  the  full  plu- 
maged  or  the  wounded  flight  of  a  bird. 
It  was  soon  evident  that  the  golden 
apple  lay  between  Superb  and  the  old 
Canopm,    In    'the    run    down    Superb 
gained    eighty     yards     and     reaching 
Eurydice  she  shortened  sail,  reefed  and 
braced  up  as  smartly  as  could  be.  But 
she   had   a   smarter   ship   behind   her. 
Quick   as   thought   Canopus   saw    that 
there    was    room    left    to    shoot    up 
on    Superb's    weather-beam,    so    with 
studdlng-sall   sheets   flying  and   yards 
grinding    up,    she    scraped    Enrydice's 
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spauker-boom  and  shot  to  windward  of 
her  rival,  turuing  her  gain  on  the  run 
down  into  dead  loss.  Then  came  the 
beat  back.  The  hammocks  were  piped 
down,  and  every  one  turned  in  with  a 
32-pound  shot  for  a  bedfellow,  since  it 
was  believed  that  the  swing  of  the 
weight  accelerated  the  speed.  The 
wind  and  the  sea  got  up  too,  and  that 
suited  the  old  French  liner  as  she  fled 
home  "sweeping  the  crests  like  a  sea- 
gull," and  leaving  all  her  consorts  be- 
hind her.  Therefore,  at  the  close  of 
the  day  when  the  Admiral  signalled 
*'Take  up  stations  in  order  of  sailing," 
Canopus  had  beat  Superb  by  eighty 
yards,  and  the  re&t  of  the  fleet,  led  by 
Vangi/crd,  were  from  two  to  six  thou- 
sand yards  astern.  I  was  young 
enough  to  rejoice,  because  of  the  old 
fighter's  glorious  history,  and  half  to 
believe  that  when  the  moon  was  up, 
ghosts  in  queue  and  epaulette,  very 
stiff  and  scarred  and  weather-beaten, 
might  walk  the  quarter-deck  that  night 
and  be  proud  that  she  still  could  hold 
her  own  on  the  seas  they  had  swept 
so  often. 

The  competition  between  the  ships 
at  exercise  aloft  was  as  keen— almost 
unbelievable  to  a  generation  for  which 
the  word  "aloft"  has  lost  its  meaning. 
Wonderful  and  thrilling  were  the  rec- 
ords gained  by  constant  practice  backed 
with  every  dodge  known  to  offlcors  and 
men.  The  fleet  lying  with  lower  yards 
and  topmasts  struck  would  (the  smart- 
est) have  their  royal  yards  across  in 
less  than  five  minutes,  and  the  rest 
would  not  be  far  behind.  Boats  were 
hoisted  out,  armed,  and  sent  away  for 
service  in  twenty  minutes.  All  very 
well  in  its  way.  and  cultivating  valua- 
ble qualities,  but  there  was  a  disas- 
trous side  to  it  as  well.  To  obtain  this 
high  polish  of  eflaclency  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  exercise  the  men  after  evening 
muster,  when  Jack,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  supper  gi-og,  was  reckless 
and  excited  with  rivalry.      This  led  to 


a  number  of  fatal  accidents.  Indeed, 
in  our  ship  no  less  than  eight  lives 
were  lost  in  a  fortnight  Of  course 
•this  was  unprecedented,  and  the  men*s 
netves  got  so  Jumpy  as  a  result  that 
drill  aloft  had  to  be  knocked  off  for 
awhile.  But  what  would  the  Press  of 
to-day  have  had  to  say  to  such  a 
butcher's  bill. 

The  last  accident  was  singular  in  its 
effect  The  topsails  had  been  three 
times  double-reefed  and  furled,  but  not 
to  the  commander's  satisfaction.  The 
last  time  a  man  quivering  with  eager- 
ness, missed  his  grasp,  tall  from  aloft 
and  was  instantly  killed.  The  yards 
were  just  about  to  be  lowered  a 
fourth  time.  The  work  stopped,  dead 
silence  ensued,  no  one  moved,  and 
every  eye  turned  to  the  commander.  It 
was  one  of  those  moments  when  dis- 
cipline hangs  visibly  in  the  balance, 
and  human  nature  may  tilt  the  scale, 
without  a  moment's  warning.  He  too 
paused  for  a  moment,  looked  at  the 
cruel  mark  on  the  snowy  deck,  and 
then  in  a  subdued  manner  gave  the  or- 
der, **Trim  the  yards.  Call  the  watch." 
It  was  all  over,  and  a  visible  stir  of  re- 
lief ran  through  the  clustering  men 
swarmed  as  they  were  like  bees  in  the 
rigging. 

A  change  from  the  fleet  cruises  and 
competitions  was  a  run  to  the  West  In- 
dies on  trooping  service.  We  carried 
some  450  oflScers  and  men  to  Jamaica, 
and  it  was  jovial  work  for  us  all,  for 
the  officers  were  good  fellows  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  To  our  old  purser 
it  was  nothing  less  than  a  godsend,  the 
system  still  prevailing  under  which  the 
pursers  received  nominal  pay  of  from 
£50  to  £90  a  year,  and  made  their  pick- 
ings on  every  article  of  food  or  clothes 
required  by  the  men.  It  was  indeed 
roughly  calculated  that  a  purser  might 
reckon  each  man  as  a  pound  a  .vear  to 
Ills  income,  and  therefore  In  a  llne-of- 
battle  ship  with  900  or  1000  men,  he 
was  by  far  the  best-paid  officer.      No 
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doubt  these  customs  were  of  immemo* 
rial  antiquity,  but  It  was  a  pernicious 
business  and  led  to  much  mean  and 
sometimes  dishonest  practice. 

I  recall  an  absurd  instance  at  Ja- 
maica. The  captain  wiis  away,  and  the 
commander  gave  us  i)ermissiou  to  have 
a  Dignity  ball  (familiar  to  all  readers  of 
Marryat)  on  board.  For  this  occasion 
we  needed  a  good  supply  of  purser*s 
dips  to  light  the  quarter-deck,  but  the 
purser  happened  to  be  on  shore,  and  in 
his  absence  the  steward  was  ordered  tu 
supply  them.  Music,  dancing  and  fun 
were  in  full  sw^ing,  when  the  old  man 
arrived  alongside,  and  reaching  the 
quarter-deck  bis  avaricious  eye  fell  on 
perhaps  a  hundred  of  his  dips  flicker- 
ing under  the  awnings.  It  was  too 
much  to  be  borne.  Rage  for  a  moment 
kept  him  silent,  then,  rushing  round 
the  deck  with  a  sputter  of  fury,  he 
blew  out  every  dip  In  succession  until 
sinking  perfectly  exhausted  into  a 
chair,  he  swore  that  we  were  all  in  a 
conspiracy  to  cheat  him  out  of  his  hon- 
orable profits.  The  commander  equally 
exhausted  with  laughter  at  his  antics. 
our  concern,  and  the- sudden  collapse 
of  the  festivities  reasoned  and  en- 
treated until  dip  by  dip  we  extracted  a 
little  light.  Our  dark  bright-eyed  part- 
ners laughed  at  the  whole  thing,  "Massa 
Purser  he  berry  angry,"  they  said. 
every  fresh  development  of  his  wrath 
sending  them  into  fresh  convulsions, 
until,  forgetting  the  whole  thing,  they 
turned  to  again  and  danced  until  the 
last  dip  had  flickered  out. 

**Bk)od,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber  on  a 
celebrated  occasion,  "cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  a  stone,"  and,  with  hon- 
orable exceptions,  it  was  certainly  very 
difficult  to  get  any  liberality  from  a 
purser. 

Our  educational  processes  were  on  a 
par  with  all  the  rest.  When  I  joined 
the  Excellent  as  acting  mate  in  1849  the 
authorities  were  glad  to  secure  even 
senior  unpassed  midshipmen,  on  condi- 


tion of  their  remaining  to  study  for 
gunnery  when  they  had  qualified  at  the 
College  as  lieutenants.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  the  examinations  were 
often  absurd  in  the  extreme  from  the 
absolute  lack  of  opportunity  and  en- 
couragement given  to  many  youngsters. 
I  remember  we  all  pulled  through  the 
manual  part  somehow,  and  were  then 
summoned  before  Captain  Chads  (com- 
manding the  Excellent)  for  the  final 
v^va  voce.  There  was  no  abler  or  kinder 
examiner,  but  he  possessed,  or  rather 
was  possessed  by,  a  perfectly  volcanic 
energy,  which  exploded  with  extermin- 
ating results  at  unexpected  junctures. 
He  was  examining  a  youngster  brought 
up  in  the  shade  of  a  small  craft  with- 
out the  advantage  of  a  naval  in- 
structor, and  whose  degree  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge  was  thus  hand- 
somely illustrated. 

He  was  asked  what  proportion  the 
charge  of  a  sixty-eight  pounder  car- 
ronade  bore  to  the  shot.  .  After  u  deep 
reflection  .he  hazarded: 

"One  twenty-fifth,  sir,"  with  a  hope- 
ful eye  on  the  captain. 

"Oh.  Mr.  X,  think  again,  think 
again!"  was  the  exhortation. 

X  did  think  again,  if  such  a  process 
can  be  thus  described,  but  even  wider 
of  the  mark.  Finally  he  was  told  that 
it  was  one-twelfth. 

•*Now  Mr.  X  what  is  the  answer?" 

X  reflected  still  more  deeply,  but  the 
conundrum  was  beyond  him  until  the 
kindly  chief  said  in  prompting  tones: 

"Come,  Mr  X  what  is  the  twelfth 
part  of  sixty-eight?" 

I  can  never  forget  his  countenance 
when,  with  a  ray  of  intelligence  light- 
ing up  his  features,  X  replied: 

"Twenty,  sir." 

The  captain  stared  aghast  at  X  and 
X  equally  aghast  at  him,  and  unfortu- 
nately In  the  breathless  silence  that  en- 
sued I  broke  down  into  perfectly  un- 
controllable laughter  in  which  the  oth- 
ers joined.      But  I  was  the  victim. 
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'Leave  the  cabiu,  sii%"  the  chief 
shouted,  **and  never  dare  to  enter  it 
again/'  One  does  not  argue  with  the 
captain  when  his  arms  are  gyrating  in 
the  air  and  his  face  is  scarlet  with 
fury.  I  found  myself  contemplatiug  a 
shut  door  with  a  sense  that  X  had  per- 
haps on  the  whole  made  less  of  a  fool 
of  himself  than  I.  Indeed,  it  took  all 
the  diplomacy  and  mediation  of  the 
gunnery  lieutenant  (an  old  messmate), 
and  a  very  chastened  demeanor  on  my 
own  part,  to  effect  another  entry. 

I  would  not  willingly  end  on  this 
note.  Let  me  recall  what  men  the  old 
Navy  bred,  giving  one  of  a  type  that 
1  am  thankful  to  say  was  not  alto- 
gether uncommon.  A  little  later  than 
myself,  In  1849,  James  Graham  Good- 
enough,  destined  to  fill  so  bright  a  page 
in  naval  annals,  Joined  the  Excellent. 
His  commanding  talents,  his  popularity 
and  training  as  an  athlete  ensured  at- 
tention from  high  and  low.  He  did  not 
wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve— no  man 
had  a  finer  reserve  when  necessary — 
but  he  set  himself  very  steadfastly  to 
the  neglected  duty  of  helping  the  sea- 
men and  boys  of  the  ship,  for  whom 
at  that  time  there  were  so  few^  be- 
friending agencies,  to  the  knowledge  of 
a  better  life,  and  wherever  he  went  he 
was  attended  by  the  veneration  and 
love  of  all  who  had  hearts  to  feel  what 
is  greatest  in  human  nature.  This  was 
in  his  youth. 

Many  years  later,  when,  as  Commo- 
dore on  the  Australian  Station  (where 
I  was  one  of  his  Captains),  he  lay  dy- 
ing under  the  poisoned  arrows  of  sav- 
ages, this  lifelong  instinct  of  service 
culminated  in  one  supreme  effort.  In 
Ills  agony  he  caused  himself  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  quarter-deck,  and  the  ship's 
company  to  be  summoned  that  he 
might  bid  his  comrades  farewell. 
There  with  his  ebbing  strength  he 
liointed  them  to  the  guiding  Star  of  his 
own  life— that  Star  which  never  shone 
more  serenely  than  in  the  hour  of  his 
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death.  He  entreated  them  to  be  val- 
iant against  the  temptations  so  lavishly 
strewn  in  the  sailor's  way,  adding, 
'* Before  I  go  back  to  die,  I  should  like 
you  all  to  say,  'God  bless  you.' "  This, 
with  one  voice  and  very  earnestly,  they 
did,  and  he  replied,  "God  bless  you  all 
with  such  happiness  as  he  has  given 
me."  He  shook  hands  with  all  the 
petty  officers,  having  a  special  word 
for  each,  and  was  then  carried  ex- 
hausted, but  In  perfect  contentment  of 
spirit  to  his  cabin,  saying,  "I  suppose 
there  is  nothing  now  to  be  done  but  to 
die  quietly."  There  was,  indeed,  no  more, 
and  on  the  following  day  he  answered 
to  the  high  recall,  which,  for  him,  could 
never  come  too  early  or  too  late. 

I  have  pointed  out  many  of  the  weak- 
nesses and  follies  of  the  old  Navy,  sep- 
arated as  it  was  by  so  wide  a  gulf  of 
thought  and  feeling  from  the  new,  that 
I  and  other  survivors  wander  like  Sir 
Bedivere  amongst  "New  men,  strange 
faces,  other  minds,"  But  there  are 
things  that  abide,  and  as  the  sailors 
and  fleet  of  my  memory  sail  into  the 
past,  and  become  in  their  turn  legend- 
ary and  phantasmal,  I  will  leave  my 
readers  to  dwell  on  this  scene  of  heroic 
vj^ledlction,  unparalleled  so  far  as  I 
know  in  the  service.  For,  to  quote  the 
great  Dean  of  Westminster's  stately 
words:  "In  Goodenough  self  was  ab- 
sorbed in  duty,  duty  was  transfigured 
into  happiness,  and  death  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  victory." 

That  is  real,  is  true.  Customs 
change,  science  consigns  our  vaunted 
knowledge  to  the  scrap-heap;  laurels 
wither,  and  the  dust  gathers  on  colors 
that  men  once  dyed  with  the  crimson 
of  their  blood  and  thought  it  little. 
But  In  so  far  as  the  old  navy  made  and 
rested  on  men  like  Goodenough.  its 
work  was  founded  on  a  rock,  and  it 
transmitted  to  the  younger  fleets  the 
imperishable  splendor  of  duty  which  it 
had  received  untarnished  from  its  own 
steadfast  ancestors. 

John  Moreshih 
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By  M.  £.  Fbamois 
{Mra.  Francis  BlundeU.) 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  doctor,  who  arrived  shortly  af- 
wr  Kitty  had  been  put  to  bed  under  the 
joint  Bupervisiou  of  Mrs.  Hardy  and 
lx>uisa,  declared  that  the  girl  had  sus- 
lained  a  slight  concussion  of  the  brain 
and  must  be  kept  very  quiet.  It  was 
.subsequently  discovered  that  Kitty 
was  suffering  more  from  the  shock  to 
tue  system  than  any  actual  damage 
caused  by  the  fall.  She  kept  her 
roou.  lor  two  or  three  weeks,  visited 
freiiaeutiy  by  her  father,  who  gazed  at 
lifr  with  an  air  of  puzzled  dejection, 
aud  evidently  considered  her  plight  as 
unaccountable  as  pitiable.  Louisa 
vlumiH.^  up  and  down  to  and  from  the 
si(k  rooiL.  full  of  delighted  importance, 
startling  the  invalid  every  now  and 
then  by  some  unwelcome  attention  or 
extraordinary  suggestion.  Kitty,  in- 
<leed,  waved  away  the  black  pudding, 
which  choice  delicacy  Louisa  had  im- 
lK)rteil  from  her  own  home,  and 
brought  up  frizzling  on  the  point  of  a 
fork,  with  the  announcement  that 
'twas  ter'ble  nourishin*;  she  found 
it  more  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  sug- 
gestlon  that  Louisa's  mother  should 
come  and  sit  with  her,  being  such  a 
talented  person  when  there  was  sick- 
uetis  about,  and  she  was  moved  to 
weak  laughter  when  the  girl  observed 
one  day  with  a  portentous  face  that 
'Tanner  Hardy  'ud  only  be  doin*  right 
if  he'd  have  thikky  mare  shot  for  fear 
she  might  go  mad." 

**There  was  a  dog  shot  at  our  place 
along  o'  that"  she  added,  sagaciously. 

''But  the  mare  didn't  bite  me,"  said 
Kitty,  still  laughing. 

''Ah,  there's  no  knowin',  no  knowin' 
what  it  mid  turn  to,"  responded 
Louisa.  "She  did  do  you  a  mischief 
all  for  nothin,'  an',  if  you'll  excuse  me, 


miss,  you  don't  seem  quite  in  your 
wits  since.  It's  always  best  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,"  pursued  Louisa,  sagely. 
"There,  Mrs.  Sibley,  what  do  live  next 
door  tu  we,  she  did  have  a  cat  killed 
what  come  an'  scratched  her  little  boy 
for  nothin*.  When  a  beast  do  go  to 
hurt  ye  for  nothin'  'tis  best  to  have  en 
destroyed." 

The  most  unwelcome  of  all  Kitty's 
visitors  was  Mrs.  Turnworth,  who, 
with  most  charitable  intent,  caused  the 
hapless  patient  a  deal  of  weariness  and 
discomfort.  Not  a  day  passed  that 
she  did  not  uplift  her  voice  in  perpet- 
ually renewed  astonishment  as  to  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  ac- 
cident had  come  about.  Riding  u 
horse  of  Fariper  Hardy's!  How  was 
such  a  thing  possible?  What  had  her 
father  been  thinking  of?  How  could 
the  girls  themselves  have  so  far  for- 
gotten their  position!  And,  was  it  true 
— could  the  inconceivable  silly  tale 
which  had  reached  Mrs.  Turnworth's 
ears  have  any  semblance  of  foundation 
— that  Farmer  Hardy  had  himself  car- 
ried Kitty  home?  At  this  point  Kitty 
would  Invariably  begin  to  writhe  upon 
her  pillows,'  and  if  Bess  was  in  the 
room  she  would  wildly  endeavor  to 
change  the  conversation. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Turnworth  was 
surprised  to  encounter  Mr.  Leslie  him- 
self in   the  hall. 

"Good  morning,  John.  One  does  not 
often  see  you  about." 

"I  thought  I'd  keep  about  this  morn- 
ing." rejoined  Mr.  Leslie,  who  was 
clasping  his  hands  tightly  behind  him. 

"I'm  just  on  my  way  upstairs  to  see 
Kitty.  How  long  this  wretched  busi- 
ness lasts,  doesn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  rejoined  he;  "there's  nothin;? 
for  it  but  rest  and  quiet' 
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As  he  remained  firmly  planted  in 
front  of  her,  barring  the  approach  to 
tlie  narrow  stairs,  Mrs.  Turnwortb 
gave  him  a  little  tap  on  the  aim. 

**Let  me  pass,  will  you?  I  can*t 
walk  through  you,  you  know." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Leslie,  "you  can't 
walk  through  me.  That's  why  I*m 
here.  The  child  didn't  sleep  after  your 
last  visit,  therefore  I  think  you'd  bet- 
ter discontinue  them  for  the  present." 

"Really!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Turnwortb, 
with  a  sneering  laugh.  "It's  quite 
new  to  find  you  enacting  the  part  of 
the  fond  parent,  John." 

Mr.  Leslie  unclasped  his  hands, 
brought  theih  round  within  range  of 
vision,  examined  his  nails  critically  and 
tucked  them  safely  away  again. 

"I'll  let  you  know  when  she  comes 
downstairs,"  he  remarked.  "That's  all 
that  need  be  said,  I  think." 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  may  carry  my 
Jelly  and  the  other  little, comforts  back 
again,"  cried  Mrs.  Turnwortb,  indig- 
nantly. "If  she  won't  see  me,  I  pre- 
sume she  won't  care  to  accept  favors 
from  me!" 

"Very  likely  not,"  returned  her 
cousin.  "I  was  not  aware  you  had 
been  bringing — little  comforts," 

"The  girl  would  have  fared  badly  if 
I  hadn't,"  retorted  she.  "You  never 
see  beyond  the  end  of  your  nose.  John 
I^slie.  If  you  did  you'd*  find  out  for 
youi-Belf  that  little  comforts  are  rari- 
ties here!" 

Having  implanted  this  stab  she 
caught  up  her  basket  and  went  out  of 
the  house. 

Mr.  Leslie  remained  at  his  post  un- 
til he  heard  the  gate  swing  to  behind 
her,  and  then  went  meditatively  up- 
stairs to  his  daughter's  room. 

Kitty  was  sitting  up  in  a  dressing- 
gown,  beside  a  very  small  fire.  Her 
face  looked  pinched  and  pale.  As  she 
occupied  the  only  available  arm-chair, 
Bess,  sitting  opposite  to  her,  was  con- 
strained to  content  herself  with  an  or- 


dinary cane-seated,  straight-backed 
one.  The  latter's  expression  was  dolo- 
rous in  the  extreme.  Her  hair  was  un- 
tidy and  her  little  nose  red  with  cold. 
The  room  looked  miserable  enough 
with  its  carpetless  boards  and  uncur- 
tained windows. 

Mr.  Leslie  gassed  from  one  daughter 
to  the  other,  and  then  began  to  walk  up 
and  down  without  speaking,  as  was  his 
custom  when  puzsled  or  annoyed. 
Kitty  glanced  towards  him.  smiling; 
faintly. 

"You  carried  the  day,  father,  after 
all.  Cousin  Marian  is  gone.  isu*t 
she?" 

"She's  gone,"  returned  he,  pausing 
and  gazing  at  her  with  a  perplexed  air. 
"She  took  her  Jelly  with  her.  Is  it 
not  possible,"  he  went  on,  with  digni- 
fied displeasure,  "for  any  one  to  make 
Jelly  in  this  house?  I  should  hare 
thought  Jelly  was  a  simple  thing  to 
make." 

"Let's  ask  Louisa!"  cried  Bess, 
springing  up  and  laughing.  "Perhaps 
she  knows  how  to  make  Jelly,  or  per- 
haps Cox  would  act  as  chef.  He  could 
meditate  as  long  as  he  liked  while  it 
was  clearing." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Xtr.  Leslie,  quite 
seriously,  as  he  moved  towards  the 
door,  "you  had  better  see  to  it  Bess, 
that  your  sister  has  such  little  comforts 
as  are  necessary  for  her.  There's  na 
reason  why  comfort  should  be  a  rarity 
In  this  house — none  whatever.  Kitty 
is.  of  course,  unable  to  look  after  things 
at  present,  but  you,  Bess,  are  quite — 
able-bodied.  I  beg  that  you  will  hold 
the  reins  of  government  with  a  firmer 
hnnd,  my  dear." 

Bess  looked  after  him  with  a  comical 
air,  and,  when  the  door  was  closed, 
burst  luto  irreverent  laughter. 

"I'll  hold  the  reins  of  government  as 
tight  as  he  likes."  she  cried,  "but  I 
doubt  if  my  odd  team  will  get  on  any 
faster.  The  colt — ^Isn't  Louisa  Just 
like  a  colt? — will  run  amok  as  usual. 
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and  poor  old  decrepit  Cox  will  hobble 
oa  in  bis  own  way.  Shall  we  ask  him 
if  be  Imows  how  to  make  Jelly,  Kitty?" 

''Don't  be  silly,  darling.  I  wish 
CoQSin  Marian  wouldn't  come  here  to 
worry  father." 

*'Ob,  be  doesn't  worry  much,"  re- 
turned Bess,  growing  gloomy  again. 
**He  doesn't  worry  anything  like  I  do." 
(Wben  Bess's  feelings  moved  her  her 
grammar  was  apt  to  become  more  er- 
ratic than  usual.)  "You  don't  seem  to 
mind  when  I  worry,  Kitty.  You  don't 
seem  to  think  anything  of  the  s-s-sacri- 
fices  I'm  making  for  you!" 

'*My  darling,  I  didn't  know  you  had 
been  making  sacrifices  for  me.  Is  that 
what  has  upset  you?" 

''Farmer  Hardy,"  said  Bess,  gulping 
down  a  sob,  "Farmer  Hardy  met  me 
Just  now,  and  he  said — he  said — I 
didn't  seem  in  my  usual  spirits — how 
can  I  be,  with  you  ill,  and  Christmas 
so  near,  and  everything  so  hateful?" 

This  was  said  with  an  air  of  fresh 
injury,  but  Kitty  uttered  no  sympa- 
thetic response,  continuing,  however,  to 
gaze  at  her  sister  with  great  anxiety. 

"So  I  said  I  wasn't  feeling  very 
cheerful,"  continued  Bess,  "and  he 
asked  If  I  should  like  another  ride  on 
the  pony,  and  said  he  would  stay  quite 
close  to  me  all  the  time,  and  would 
take  care  I  didn't  fall  off." 

"Well?"  asked  Kitty,  breathlessly- 

"Well,  I  refused,"  said  Bess,  with  a 
groan  of  anguish.  "I  told  him  I 
thought  you  wouldn't  like  it,  and  I  re- 
fused." 

Kitty  began  to  roll  her  head  about  on 
the  cushion  of  her  chair;  her  cheeks 
were  flushed,  and  she  looked  vexed. 

"I  think  I'll  go  back  to  bed,"  she 
said  after  a  pause,  "my  head  aches." 

"Well,  I  must  say  you  are  rather  un- 
grateful." remarked  Bess  with  a  virtu- 
ous air.  "Poor  father  took  all  the 
trouble  to  quarrel  with  Cousin  Marian 
on  your  account,  and  I  gave  up  a 
great  treat  entirely  to  oblige  you,  and 


you  are  not  a  bit  pleased.  But  get 
back  to  bed  if  you  want  to.  I  am 
sure  it's  not  so  very  gay  sitting  here." 

Thereupon  Bess  marched  out  of  the 
room  In  a  state  of  tearful  indignation; 
all  the  miseries  of  her  actual  plight  pre- 
senting themselves  to  her  lively  imagi- 
nation In  the  darkest  colors,  while  the 
unknown  future  loomed  ahead,  gloomy, 
unbearable. 

Mrs.  Hardy  came  upon  her  presently, 
sobbing  behind  a  haystack,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  her  kind  and  somewhat 
alarmed  queries,  Bess  poured  forth  her 
tale  of  woe. 

"And  there's  Christmas  coming,"  she 
cried;  "we  always  used  to  be  so  Jolly 
and  merry  at  Christmas — we  had  heaps 
of  friends  at  Oxford.  But  now  father 
and  Kitty  and  I  will  have  to  sit  down 
in  our  poky  little  parlor  and  eat  a 
skinny  turkey — I  don't  suppose  we  can 
afford  a  good  one — all  by  ourselves. 
And  Louisa  is  sure  to  make  a  mess  of 
the  pudding,"  she  added. 

"Dear  heart  alive!"  ejaculated  Re- 
becca, full  of  commiseration. 

"I  knew  you'd  feel  for  us,  Mrs- 
Hardy,"  said  Bess,  suddenly  exchang- 
ing her  shrill  voice  of  lamentation  for  a 
flute-like  and  caressing  tone.  "You 
and  Mr.  Hardy  are  always  so  Jolly 
together,  and  you  have  that  nice,  big, 
bright  room  to  sit  in,  and  you'll  be  so 
cosy  and  comfortable,  with  lots  of 
friends  and  relations  round  you  per- 
haps, and  keeping  Christmas  in  the 
hearty,  old-fashioned  way — no  show — 
no  hollow  shams— 
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Bess  stopped  at  length,  breathless 
with  her  own  eloquence.  Rebecca, 
who  had  been  smiling  and  nodding  and 
staring  throughout  this  speech.  In  a 
highly  flattered  but  somewhat  mystlfled 
condition,  continued  to  gaze  at  the  girl 
during  the  ensuing  pause  with  a  re- 
flective air. 

"Of  course  there's  your  papa  to  be 
thought  on."  she  said,  after  a  moment. 
"It  wouldn't  do  to  forget  he." 
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''Oh  dear  no/'  said  Bess,  "I  don't 
forget  him — ^but  it  will  be  Just  as  mis- 
erable for  him  as  It  Is  for  us." 

"Ah,  sure,  It  will!"  agreed  Rebecca, 
£till  reflectively.  "But  a  gentleman 
same  as  he  'ud  be  like  to  be  very  par- 
ticular, wouldn't  he?" 

"Poor,  dear  father!  it's  not  much  use 
his  being  particular  now,"  rejoined 
Bess,  with  a  sigh.  "He  has  to  put  up 
with  what  he  can  get!" 

"And  that's  true,"  agreed  Mrs. 
Hardy,  with  a  relieved  expression. 
"Well,  there,  don't  you  fret  no  more. 
Miss  Bess,  my  dear.  Do  'ee  run  In 
door  out  o'  the  rain,  you'll  get  a  bad 
cold,  certain  sure,  and  that  won't  mend 
matters." 

"She  might  have  been  a  bit  more 
sympathetic,"  groaned  Bess  to  herself, 
jis  she  turned  reluctantly  towards  the 
house. 

On  the  following  morning  Rebecca 
came  down  from  the  Hill  with  a  coun- 
tenance wreathed  in  smiles,  and  never- 
theless a  certain  diffidence  in  speech 
and  manner.  She  carried  a  great 
bunch  of  Christmas  roses,  which,  after 
f^ome  hesitation,  she  presented  to  Bess. 
cutting  short  the  girl's  effusive  thanks 
by  confessing  that  it  was  not  she  who 
thought  of  them,   but   Stephen. 

"There,  as  I  was  comin'  down  along, 
I  did  meet  en  wl'  this  'ere  girt  posy, 
an'  he  says,  'You'd  best  take  it  to  the 
Little  Farm  since  you  be  a-goln'  there.' 
(He  knowed  I  wer  a-comln'  here,  d'ye 
see,  for  him  an*  me  had  talked  together 
about  it  last  night.)  'Well,'  I  says, 
'they  be  beauties' — not  meanin'  to 
praise  'em,  but  Just  to  pass  the  re- 
mark. 'Which  o'  the  young  ladies 
must  I  give  *em  to?'  I  says.  'Oh  to 
both,'  says  he,  an*  he  goes  away  a 
step  or  two  and  then  he  comes  back 
an'  he  says,  'No,  give  'em  to  Miss  Bess,' 
says  he.  So  I  reckon  you're  the  fa- 
vorite," added  Rebecca  waggishly. 

Bess  clapped  her  hands.  "How 
nice  of  him!     Do  tell  him  I  think  It's 


awfully  nice  of  him,  Mrs.  Hardy! 
Kitty,  aren't  they  lovely — such  Inno- 
cent, pure-looking  things!  We  shall 
have  a  bit  of  Christmas  after  all,  you 
see!" 

"And  there's  another  thing,"  resumed 
Rebecca,  beaming  with  good  nature, 
yet  nevertheless  speaking  with  that  odd 
shyness  before  mentioned.  "I  was 
a-talkin'  to  Stephen  last  night  and  a> 
tellln*  him  how  lonesome  you  do  find 
yourselves,  and  what  a  dull  Christmas 
you  do  seem  to  expect,  and  we 
thought — ^both  on  us — at  least  I  thought 
and  he  agreed — that  If  you  didn't  think 
it  too  great  a  liberty — ^If  ye  could  pat 
up  wl'  our  plain  old-fayshioned  ways, 
and  was  willln'  for  to  Jlne  us  up  yon- 
der— why  ye'd  be  heartily  welcome — 
heartily  welcome." 

Kitty,  who  had  been  silent  hitherto, 
stretched  out  her  hand  and  pulled  the 
good  woman's  face  down  to  hers,  while 
Bess  expressed  her  Jubilation  in  her 
usual  way  by  dancing  around  the 
room. 

"If  you'll  not  think  it  too  great  a 
liberty,  my  dear,"  reiterated  Rebecca, 
after   warmly   kissing  Kitty. 

"I  think  there  never  was  any  one  so 
kind  and  good  as  you,"  murmured 
Kitty,  "that's  what  I  think!" 

"Except  Mr.  Hardy,"  Interpolated 
Bess.  "It's  awfully  good  of  him,  too, 
for  I'm  afraid  he'll  find  us  rather  in  the 
way." 

"But  what  about  father?"  said  Kitty 
in  a  low  voice.  "It's  not  that  he 
wouldn't  be  Just  as  grateful  as  we 
are,"  she  explained  hastily,  as  Rebecca 
was  about  to  speak,  "It's  only  that 
he's  so  shy — and  so  fond  of  shutting 
himself  up." 

"You  leave  father  to  me,"  cried  Bess. 
"I  can't  ask  him  now  because  he's 
busy,  but  I'll  choose  the  right  moment, 
and  let  you  know  this  afternoon.  I 
know  he'll  say  yes." 

"Thank  you.  Missy,"  said  Rebecca 
gratefully.       "Well.     I'll     be     trottin* 
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home  alon^r,  'or  these  be  busy  times 
wl*  me.  There's  one  thing  though," 
she  added,  turning  on  her  way  to  the 
door,  **one  thing  I  ought  to  mention. 
My  brother  what  do  live  over  Stur- 
lulnster  way — he  and  his  family  do  al- 
ways dine  wl*  us  on  Christmas  day. 
I  hope  yon  won*t  take  as  a  Insult  if 
they  do  come  this  year  too." 

Both  sisters  cried  out  at  the  idea. 

**1  did  thlnlc  for  a  minute,"  contin- 
ued Mrs.  Hardy,  "of  puttln'  'em  off 
till  Twelfth  Day  maybe,  but  Stephen 
be  woaldn*t  hear  on*t.  'Nay,  Rebecca,* 
Hays  he,  *we  can*t  disappoint  your  own 
folks,  no  matter  what  mid  happen.  If 
Mr.  Leslie  and  the  young  ladles  do 
conoe  they'll  take  us  as  they  do  find 
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**Qaite  right,"  said  Kitty. 

**I  should  think  so  Indeed!"  exclaimed 


Rebecca,    however,    looked   dubious. 

^I  d'  'low  my  brother  an'  his  folks 
*ull  sarprise  ye  a  bit  though,"  she  said. 
^*I  baln't  Stephen's  equals  myself,  an' 
I  wasn't  his  father's  equals.  I  was 
bat  housekeeper  to  old  Hardy,  ye 
know.  Missy—*'  addresshig  Kitty.  '*He 
wasn't  what  you  mid  call  up  to  Ste- 
phen— Stephen  has  had  a  right  down 
good  eddlcashlon  same  as  a  lard  mid 
have.  There  he  did  go  to  Branston 
grammar  school  year  arter  year,  he 
did — ^top  o'  the  school  he  were.  Wold 
Mr.  Hardy,  my  husband,  didn't  have 
no  eddlcashlon  at  all,  so  to  speak,  an' 
1  didn't  count  myself  his  equala" 

Here  Rebecca,  who  had  rambled 
somewhat  far  from  the  point  in  her 
anxiety  to  be  explicit,  paused  to  smile 
half  nervously,  half  expectantly,  upon 
the  sisters. 

"Now,  my  brother,"  she  resumed, 
"he  be  quite  a  common  man,  he  be  so 
common  as  you  could  meet  anywheres, 
an*  his  missus,  she's  a  fine,  tidy, 
sturdy  piece,  an'  needs  to  be,  wi'  the 
long  family  they've  got,  but  she  baln't 
no  lady.    Tou  wouldn't  think  it  for  a 


minute  if  you    was   to  look   at  her," 
said  Mrs.  Hardy  earnestly. 

"Please  don't  talk  like  that,"  cried 
Kitty,  "you  make  me  quite  ashamed." 
"And  you  know,"  exclaimed  Bess, 
"these  things  are  only  on  the  outside. 
I'm  sure  your  sister-in-law's  a  lady  at 
heart." 

"No,  Miss,"  rejoined  Rebecca  firmly, 
"she  hain't  a  lady  nowheres.  Don't 
you  think  it.  Well,  she  be  a-comln'  wi' 
the  children — five  or  six  on  'em.  They 
are  nice  well-behaved  little  children,  I 
will  say,"  she  added  grudgingly. 
Bess  clapped  her  hands  again. 
"It  will  be  a  real,  real  Christmas," 
she  cried  ecstatically. »  "One  can't  have 
a  real  Christmas  without  children. 
Oh,  Mrs.  Hardy,  I  think  it  will  be 
delightful— I  like  the  idea  of  the  chil- 
dren best  of  all." 

"And  I  like  the  kind  thought  best," 
said  Kitty,  smiling  gratefully  iu  Mrs. 
Hardy's  face. 

Bess  succeeded  In  persuading  her 
father  to  accept  the  Invitation  with 
greater  ease  than  she  had  anticipated. 
Mr.  Leslie  was  really  fond  of  his  chil- 
dren whenever  he  had  time  to  think 
about  them,  and  of  late  Kitty's  lan- 
guid condition  and  Bess's  lowness  of 
spirits  had,  in  a  manner,  forced  them- 
selves upon  his  notice. 

He  was  vaguely  distressed  at  the 
existing  state  of  affairs,  but  found  him- 
self unable  to  cope  with  it.  It  was 
certainly  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  have  unlimited  facilities  for 
writing;  as  money— one  of  the  paltry 
necessaries  of  existence — chanced  to  be 
scarce,  the  family  must  perforce  dwell 
in  a  cheap  and  retired  neighborhood, 
but  it  was  not  at  all  desirable  that  his9 
girls  should  mope  or  make  themselves 
unhappy.  He  had  Imagined  that 
friends  would  come  flocking  round 
them  in  their  new  surroundings,  in  the 
same  numbers  as  those  to  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  accustomed.  But 
really  Dorset  folk  were  dull  folk.     No- 
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body  had  called  at  the  Little  Farm,  and 
here  was  Bess  informing  him  with 
tears,  positively  with  tears,  that  the 
only  house  that  was  open  to  them  at 
this  festive  season  of  Christmas  was 
Hardy's-on-the-HIU. 

True,  the  good  people  up  yonder  had 
ever  shown  themselves  most  civil  and 
obliging,  they  were  unobtrusive,  more- 
over, and  had  evidently  made  clear  to 
Bess  that  the  accepting  of  the  invitJi- 
tion  by  their  tenants  would  be  regarded 
by  them  as  a  very  great  favor.  Mr. 
I^slie,  wavering  between  dread  of 
leaving  his  shell  and  his  wish  to  grat- 
ify his  little  girls  in  this,  the  only 
way  which  seemed  open  to  him. 
was  finally  entirely  won  over  by  a 
happy  suggestion  of  his  younger 
daughter. 

"It  will  be  a  real,  real  old-fashioned 
Christmas,"  she  pleaded,  "quite  Wash- 
ington Irving  and  Dickens — y-  Mrs. 
Hardy  said  they  always  kept  it  in  the 
i-eal,  plain,  old-fashioned  way — hearty 
and  all  that.  Do  say  yes,  father.  Just 
think  if  we  were  tisked  to  dine  by  Mr. 
Wardlel" 

This  last  phrase  turned  the 
scale. 

Mr.  Leslie,  who  had  been  smiling 
somewhat  hesitatingly,  now  allowed  his 
face  to  clear  altogether:  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Dickens,  and 
it  was  his  custom  to  read  "Pickwick" 
from  cover  to  cover  once  at  least  every 
year.  Withdrawing  his  hand  from  his 
pocket  he  patted  Bess  benignly  on  the 
shoulder. 

"That's  an  argument  that  cannot  be 
resisted,"  he  said.  "Tell  the  old  lady— 
I  mean  Mrs.  Hardy — that  we  accept 
her  invitation  with  pleasure." 

The  Time*. 

(To  be  ix>ntimted.) 


Bess  flew  off  to  impart  the  tidings  to 
Kitty. 

"We  shall  have  father  kissing  Re- 
becca under  the  mistletoe,"  she  re- 
marked with  a  delighted  giggle. 

There  did  indeed  seem  to  be  some 
slight  foundation  for  the  idea,  for 
during  the  ensuing  days  Mr.  Leslie  was 
more  than  once  discovered  poring  over 
a  volume  which  was  neither  philosophi- 
cal nor  scientific,  and  the  plates  of 
which  bore  the  familiar  signature 
"Phiz." 

So  much  indeed  was  he  under  the 
influence  of  what  Bess  called  the 
"Dickens-y  spirit"  appropriate  to  the 
season,  that  when  Mrs.  Turn  worth 
presently  wi'ote,  overlooking  her  past 
injuries  and  metaphorically  extending 
the  hand  of  good-fellowship  by  in- 
viting them  to  dine  at  7.30  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  Mr.  Leslie  insisted  on  ac- 
cepting. 

"Your  cousin  Marian  is  a  lonely 
woman,"  he  said.  "We  are  three. 
Shall  we  allow  her  to  eat  her  Christ- 
mas meal  in  solitude  when  we,  her 
own  kindred — I  mean — er—er— con- 
nections," said  Mr.  Leslie,  correcting 
himself,  for  the  i*elation8hip  with 
Mrs.  Turnworth  was  ever  a  sore 
point  with  him,  "have  it  in  our  power 
to  add  some  measure  of — of — convivl- 
alitj'  to  that  occasion?  No.  no,  write 
at  once,"  he  cried  benevolently,  "and 
say  yes,  my  dear  Kitty.  And  wish  her 
the  compliments  of  the  season  from 
me." 

"It's  certainly  Mr.  Pickwick." 
laughed  Bess.  "I  shall  be  looking  out 
for  shorts  and  gaiters.  Poor  dear,  Just 
think  how  dreadful  those  long  skinny 
legs  of  his  will  look!" 
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lu  yiv.  and  Mrs.  Pennell's  Life  of 
M'histlcr  the  authors  tell  us  how  Whls- 
Her  would  imitate  two  men  fighting 
outside  a  door,  so  cleverly  that  the 
sfiectators  never  ceased  to  be  aston- 
Isbed  when  the  painter  walked  into  the 
room,  alone,  unruflled,  and  unhurt. 
This,  the  most  recent  of  the  three  bl- 
(»graphies  of  Whistler  that  have  yet 
appeared,  filled  as  it  is  with  interest 
and  Information,  reminds  me  a  little  of 
the  above-mentioned  charge  iV atelier. 
We  are  told  how  a  wicked  critic  over 
the  signature  D.S.M.  ventured — 
naughty  man— to  write  too  fully  of 
Manet  and  Fantin,  and  insufllciently  of 
Whistler.  How  the  new  English  Art 
Club  in  1896,  "to  their  shame,**  hung 
some  works  by  a  man  with  *  whom 
Whistler  had  had  a  quarrel.  The  air 
i.s  thick  with  **enemles."  Artists  were 
••afraid"  to  support  Whistler  In  the 
Eden  case.  Of  what,  or  whom,  the 
authors  do  not  tell  us.  Altogether  we 
get  an  admirable  illusion  of  a  m^/^.  in 
an  acute  state  of  actuality,  and  at  the 
•end  we  rub  our  eyes  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pennell  emerge,  smiling,  alone. 
flnd  unhurt 

Some  insistence  is  made  by  the  writ- 
ers on  the  fact  that  Whistler  himself 
authorized  this  biography.  We  do  not 
care  much  whether  he  did  or  whether 
lie  did  not  I  can,  if  I  like,  write  the 
lives  of  Menelik  and  Queen  Taltu,  and 
I  am  in  no  way  bound  to  obtain  their 
Majesties*  consent,  except  perhaps  for 
an  Abyssinian  edition.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pennell  tell  us  that  they  succeeded  in 
keeping  their  subject  under  close  per- 
sonal observation  for  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life.  They  have  to  record  only 
one  symptom  of  restiveness  under  the 
process.  "You  want  to  make  an  old 
master  of  me  before  my  time!** 

The  book  both  suffers  and  gains  from 
T tills  manner  of  execution.      It  gains  in 


including*  much  that  has  to  be  garnered 
quickly,  while  memories  are  fresh,  and 
while  willing  and  friendly  witnesses 
are  still  living.  The  loss  is  In  a  cer- 
tain heated  tone.  We  ask  ourselves 
from  time  to  time: — "Am  I  reading  a 
life  of  Whistler,  or  am  I  reading 
amended  and  supplementary  pleadings 
in  the  recent  suit  of  Philip  r.  Pennell?'* 
"Jc  constate^  je  n' appt^Me  pa8,**  is  a 
statement  often  heard  in  the  French 
law  courts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell,  on 
the  contrary,  comment  freely,  but  nar- 
rate somewhat  carelessly.  They  accept 
gratefully,  and  embody  gravely,  stories 
about  Whistler  to  which  Jocular  writ- 
ers have  for  years  giv«i  currency, 
where  careful  narration  would  have 
been  more  interesting.  "He  said  he 
had  wiped  the  floor  with  his  adver- 
sary,** for  instance,  does  not  add  much 
to  our  exact  knowledge  of  the  matter 
in  hand. 

Errors  of  taste  are  easy  to  allege,  and 
one  may  espy  them  where  another  does 
not.  I  once  had  the  honor  of  discuss- 
ing in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Steer  a  ques- 
tion of  the  admissibility  of  a  certain 
caricature  signed  "Max,**  on  the  score 
of  taste.  "Taste!  taste!**  said  Mr. 
Steer,  "I  think  it  extremely  bad  taste 
of  'Max*  to  give  me  large  feet!'*  So 
it  may  well  be  that  those  of  us,  to 
whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  have  given 
large  feet,  may  view  their  errors  more 
severelj'  than  do  others.  Judging  only 
by  what  Is  within  the  four  covers  of 
these  two  volumes,  there  seems  to  me 
to  be  one  failure  in  tenue,  which  is  il- 
logical. I  mean  the  attitude  through- 
out towards  Whistler*s  sister-in-law, 
heiress  and  executrix.  To  record  tht* 
fictulant  outburst  of  a  dying  man  to  a 
lady  of  his  family,  who  brings  him  a 
cup  of  beef-tea,  is  not  what  Whistler 
would  have  considered  "West-Point.** 
At  a  guess  I  should  say  that  Whistler 
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would  not  have  "authorized"  this, 
among  other  passages.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pennell  say  in  their  preface  that  they 
have  considered  the  writing  of  this  bi- 
ography as  a  sacred  trust.  To  carry 
out  the  work  in  this  spirit  a  respect/ul 
and  sympathetic  attitude  was  surely  in- 
dicatiasimo  towards  the  lady,  in  whom 
Whistler  would  not  have  formally 
vested  certain  powers  if  he  had  not  in- 
tended her  to  exercise  them. 

There  is  hardly  anyone  who  has  not 
at  times  said  things  so  silly  and  so 
pointless  that  the  first  function  of 
friendship  is  to  forget  them.  Under 
this  heading  comes  a  paragraph  which 
purports  to  be  a  jocular  description  of 
Beardsley  by  Whistler.  I  once  dropped 
a  copper  plate  I  was  printing  in  Whis- 
tler's presence.  "How  like  you!''  said 
Whistler.  Five  minutes  afterwards 
the  improbable  happened.  Whistler, 
who  was  never  clumsy,  dropped  one 
himself.  There  was  a  pause.  "How 
wilike  me!"  The  remarks  on  Beards- 
ley  are  not  only  unlike  Beardsley,  but 
unlike  Whistler.  When  the  truth  is 
improbaible,  it  had  perhaps  better  not 
be  recorded. 

But  I  set  out  with  the  intention  of 
whipping  quite  other  cats  than  these. 
As  I  run  through  the  chronicle  of  the 
years  and  events  that  have  interested 
me  most  keenly,  I  ask  myself  in  what 
has  our  comprehension  of  Whistler's 
talent  altered  by  the  observation  and 
reflection  of  a  quarter  of  a  century?  It 
was  in  18d2  that  I  may  be  said  to  have 
wound  up  in  these  columns  a  defence 
of  Whistler  begun  in  1882  by  a  very 
f^nvainou  paragraph  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  duly  recorded  on  p.  309  of  the 
biography.  It  was  a  defence  that  was 
<'arrled  on  with  some  obstinacy  in 
whatever  papers  would  put  up  with  it. 
In  Truth,  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the 
Whirlvcindj  the  London  edition  of  the 
yew  York  Herald,  the  Speaker,  and  the 
Saturday  Review,  I  insisted,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  on   the  excellence 


and  importance  of  Whistler's  work. 
"See  here,  Mr.  Sickert,"  said  the  sub-ed- 
itor of  the  New  York  Herald,  to  me  one 
day  when  I  met  him  in  Regent  Street, 
"people  are  asking  whether  the  Sew 
York  Herald  is  a  Whistler  organ."  Mr. 
Pennell  was  meanwhile  scolding  tho 
Royal  Academy  in  unison  regularly 
once  or  twice  a  week  in  an .  evening 
paper.  Mr.  George  Moore  wheeled  inti) 
line  with  us.  Miss  Goold  allowed  me 
to  arrange  a  Whistler  exhibition  In  the 
rooms  of  the  working  women's  college, 
in  the  beautiful  old  house  in  Queen 
Square.  This  dress  rehearsal  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  important  retrospective 
exhibition  at  Goupil's,  organized  by  Mr. 
Croal  Thomson,  and  the  walls  of  Jeri- 
cho may  be  said  to  have  fallen. 

Since  then  everyone  is  plus  royaliste 
que  le  rou  The  snobisme  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  snobbishness)  which  has 
seized  on  Whistler's*  hardly- won  repu- 
tation is  as  innocent  in  its  manifesta- 
tions of  enthusiasm,  as  were  the  gibes 
of  the  'eighties  on  their  side.  Shall  I 
tell  eleventh-hour  Whistlerians,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  colored  reproduction  of 

the  portrait  of  the  painter's  mother  that 
they  are  inclined  to  flaunt  as  the  out- 
ward symbol  of  their  faith  is  not  so 
much  liked  by  those  who  have,  nil 
their  lives,  had  clearly  present  to  their 
minds  the  exact  character  of  the  ex* 
quisltely  observed  profile  of  the  old 
I*uritan  lady,  as  it  is  by  recent  con- 
verts. "Wenn  Sle  so  lange  Christ 
gewesen  slnd  wle  Ich,  dann  gehen  Sie 
nicht  mehr  In  die  Klrche,"  said  a  friend 
of  mine  In  Hamburg,  to  a  Christianized 
Jew  of  his  acquaintance,  whom  he  met 
hastening  to  church.  Mr.  Frank  Rut- 
ter  has  told  In  a  recent  lecture,  a 
cha ruling  story.  A  business  man  of 
much  culture  and  ability  asked  him  re- 
cently the  following  question,  "How 
many  versions  did  Whistler  paint  or 
the  portrait  of  his  mother?"  Mr.  Rut- 
ter  paled.  He  was  perhaps  on  tlii*^ 
track     of     an     interesting     discovery. 
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**Uue,  so  far  as  I  know.*'  he  faltereU. 
**And  where  is  that?"  "In  the  Luxem- 
bourg.** "I  am  sure  you  are  mistaken. 
I  saw  a  small  yerslon  the  other  day 
in  tlie  window  of  a  Bond  Street 
dealer." 

It  was  Whistler's  Incessant  preoccu- 
pation  to  present  himself  as   having 
»l>rung    completely    armed    from    no- 
where.     And  it  certainly  was  a  flaw 
in  his  philosophy  that  he  did  not  un- 
derstand  that  it  is  no  shame  to  be 
bom.    In  matters  of  trade  it  is  doubt- 
less necessary  to  defend  the  original- 
ity and  the  copyright  of  your  trade- 
mark with  Ylgllance.      But  pretensions 
of  that  kind  are  useless  and  confusing 
til  the  serious  study  of  art.  I  can  think 
of  no  artisC  who  understood  the  per- 
fectly Ijecoming  attitude  in  this  matter 
aH  well  as  did  La  Bruy^re.      Lu  Bru- 
y^re  said,  in  effect,  to  his  readers:— "I 
have  studied  the  Characters  of  Thefh 
pkrQMiut  with  such  pleasure  that  I  of- 
fer   you    herewith  my  translation  of 
them.      This  study  has  led  me  to  make 
some  essays  in  the  manner  of  the  mas- 
ter, which  I  have  ventured  to  bind  up 
in  the  same  volume,  for  those  who  care 
to    peruse    them."    La    Bruy^re    lost 
nothing  by  this  proceeding.     I  Imagine 
tliat  more  readers  know  Theophrastus 
through   La    Bruy^e   than   the   other 
way   about       Pissarro  is  in  no  way 
lessened  if  a  student  is  told,  as  a  point 
of  departure:— "You  may  consider  him 
as  a  kind  of  Conrbet  grafted  on  to  a 
roror."      We  are  only  by  this  means 
inducted  into  a  sympathetic  compre- 
hension,  which  is  likely  to  take    us 
quicker  and  further  along  the  path  of 
Pi8sarro*s  life-work,  and  make  us  ap- 
preciate m<»e  intensely  the  great  re- 
sultant, of  which  his  very  self  remains, 
naturally,  by  far  the  preponderant  fac- 
tor. 

Then  there  is  not  only  the  cradle  of 
an  artist's  talent  to  be  sought.  There 
is  the  immense  part  played  by  the  ac- 
tion and  re-action  of  contemporaries  on 
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each  other.      Accent  and  manners  are 
formed  in  art,  as  in  life,  by  habits  of 
association.     Certain  groups  are  insep- 
arable.     The  whole  1830  group  hangs 
together.      None  of  the  Impressionists 
—and  I  wish  it  could  be  agreed  to  use 
the  name,  solely  and  definitely,  for  the 
members  of  the  original   group   who 
first   accepted    the  description— would 
have  been  exactly  what  they  are  with- 
out the  mutual  influence  and  stimulus 
that  each  exercised  on  all  the  others. 
Influences    not    necessarily,    even,    of 
agreement,    influences,    sometimes    of 
contradiction.    An  excellent  example  is 
the  influence  of  Bracquemond  on  Degas 
and    Pissarro    in    etching.     Bracque- 
mond, the  accomplished  technician  in 
his  craft,  seems  to  have  inspired  the 
artists  who  consulted  him  with  a  desire 
to  try,  at  every  point,  exactly  the  op- 
posite  course    to    that    recommended. 
The    Frerch    logic    of   curiosity    was 
roused.    "And  suppose  we  pursue  the 
opposite   course   to  its   logical    issue, 
what  shall  we  find?"      ESxact  knowl- 
edge is  gained  in  this  way.      I  remem- 
ber a  speech  of  the  late  Lord  Ooschen 
in  which  he  said  that  his  father  had 
made  it  a  rule  to  avoid  entirely  any 
compromise  in  business.     Not,  if  I  re^ 
member  rightly,   he   said,   because  a 
compromise  might  not  in  certain  cases 
give  the  best  results,  but  because  it 
taught  you  nothing.      That  is  the  clue 
to  much  that  seems,  to  us  in  England, 
extravagant  In    modern    E^rench    art. 
"A  cave,  did  you  say?"  they  say,  "With 
no  issue?    Dangerous?   Qive  me  a  can- 
dle at  once  that  I  may  go  to  the  very 
end  of  it!" 

Mr.  Pennell  has  pointed  out  with 
great  acuteness  that  the  Thames  etch- 
ings owe  much  to  Whistler's  appren- 
ticeship in  engraving  for  the  coast-sur- 
vey in  Washington.  Here  we  have  a 
most  interesting  point.  Into  the 
French  art-culture  is  imported  a  grain 
from  the  mechanism  of  a  scientific 
craft  as  practised  in  America.    It  flow- 
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crs  and  gives  us  a  tertium  quid,  the 
etched  work  of  Whistler  which  is 
unique  of  its  kind.  Mr.  Bemhard 
Sickert  points  out  in  his  biography  that 
it  is  misleading  to  say  that  Whistler 
drew  every  brick  and  every  tile  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Thames  set.  I  am 
Inclined  to  think  he  is  right,  and  that 
certain  patterns,  indicaited  from  nature, 
were  filled  in  at  home,  with  the  micro- 
scope from  Washington  lying  handy  on 
the  etcher's  table. 

If  Whistler  in  etching  is  not  what 
orthodox  Whistlerians,  including  my 
younger  self,  have  claimed  for  him,  hlsS 
riper  work  in  that  medium  is  a  feast 
of  facile  and  dainty  sketching  on  cop- 
per. And  let  those  who  despise  sketch- 
ing remember  that  there  are  certain 
truths,  certain  beauties,  certain  swift 
relations  between  the  thrilled  observer 
and  the  fleeting  beam  of  light,  of  which 
sketching,  and  sketching  alone,  is  the 
human  and  intellectual  expression. 
While  they  must  admit  this,  I  hasten  to 
<*oncede  that  the  highest  and  strong- 
est flights  are  not  to  the  mere  sketcher. 
And  further,  a  truth  which  demolishes 
the  sketcher  even  on  his  own  ground.  It 
Is  only  the  artist  whose  sketching  Is 
Informed  by  the  necessity  of  making  It 
a  means  to  something  further  who 
touches  the  high- water  mark  of  excel- 
lence in  the  sketches  themselves.  As  a 
sketcher.  Turner  is  superior  to  Brab- 
azon.  The  author  of  the  "Entrance  to 
Calais  Harbor*'  sketches  with  quite  an- 
other Intensity  and  Intelligence  than 
that  of  a  man  whose  hlt-or-mlss  Is  to 
be  its  own  sole  end  and  aim.  The  mere 
sketcher  Inevitably  runs  to  seed,  and 
ends  by  babbling.  If  the  sketcher  is 
the  profligate,  the  builder  of  works  Is 
alone  the  patriarch.  I  understand 
now,  what  I  did  not  understand  in  the 
'eighties,  why  Keene  cared  more  for 
Whistler's  painting  than  for  his  etch- 
injj. 

*Ti«  sais  Whistler,  c*cst  bon  de  faire  U 
i^harlatan  d  Londres:  id  c«  w  prendra 


pas,"'  though  quoted  in  reprobation,  per- 
Imps  expresses  the  opinion  of  nine  out 
of  ten  Frenchmen  on  Whistler's  cam- 
paigning, as  apart  from  his  work.  Nor 
need  we  repudiate  the  word  "'charlatan" 
with  too  much  Indignation.  I  know 
that  now  any  words  ot  force  and  savor 
must  be  avoided  in  England.  Worm- 
wood Scrubs  is  North  Kensington,  and 
a  cripple  must  be  called  an  "afflicted 
gentleman."  But  if  the  charlatan  at- 
tracts us  to  bis  booth  by  strange  de- 
vices, it  is  said  that  he  takes  your 
teeth  out  better  than  his  more  aca- 
demic brother. 

The  real  dls-servlce  that  Whistler 
risked  doing  to  art  was  the  determines! 
effort  he  made  to  buttress  up  any 
weaknesses  In  the  walls  of  his  own  cit- 
adel, by  the  promulgation  of  somewhat 
arbitrary  little  decrees  or  bulls.  There 
was  almost  a  risk  that  a  whole  gener- 
ation would  swallow  these  edicts  with 
their  eyes  shut. 

Great  insistence,  for  instance,  lias 
been  laid  on  the  fact  that  Whistler  al- 
ways printed  his  own  etchings.  It  is 
not  uncommon  now.  In  consequence.  t(» 
meet  with  these  two  proiwsltlons. 
somewhat  hesitatingly  formulated,  il  is 
true.  Firstly,  that  it  was  in  some  way 
a  merit  in  W^hlstler  that  he  did  plates 
that  were  so  high-class  that  no  profes- 
8i(mal  could  print  them!  Secondly,  that 
I)rofesslonal  printers  are  somewhat  In- 
ferior and  mechanical  beings,  not  fit  t«» 
be  entrusted  with  really  exquisite  work! 
I  believe  the  reverse  of  botli  thesp 
propositions  to  l)e  true.  An  Incom- 
plete or  Incoherent  plate  can  be  veiled 
and  explained  by  leaving  tone  on  in 
the  ]>rinting.  In  this  a  step  has  really 
l)een  taken  in  the  direction  of  mono- 
type, and,  of  course,  only  the  etcher  of 
the  plate  himself  can  print  the  first 
l)roof.  But  this  must  not  be  set  up 
as  a  merit.  It  is  a  weakness.  In  the 
abstract,  the  best  and  most  completely 
e<iulpi>ed  etcher  Is  he  who  leaves  the 
I»Inte  In  such  a  state  that  a  comi>etent 
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printer  cannot  fall  to  give  adequate 
and  uniform  proofs.  Between  our- 
aelves,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  etcher 
can  be  the  equal,  as  a  printer,  of  the 
professional  printer,  for  the  same  rea- 
sons that  a  barber  can  shave  you  better 
than  you  can  shave  yourself.  I  must 
isay  I  am  inclined  to  see  in  the  preten- 
sions of  an  etcher  to  insist  on  the  fact 
that  he  prints  whole  editions  himself,  a 
touch  of  mystification.  **/2  y  a  du  bluff 
dans  tout  ca" 

Then,  again,  tha*t  it  is  a  virtue  to  etch 
from  nature,  and  a  sin  not  to  do  so. 
So  that  the  criticism  that  I  have  to 
make    on    the    Venice    etchings    will 
sound,  1  fear,  in  the  ears  of  the  faith- 
ful, almost  nice  a  blasphemy.     My  crit- 
ic-Ism  is  in  the  form  of  a  suggestion  to 
some  publisher  in  England  or  America 
who  can  see  three  yards  ahead  of  his 
fellows.      Let  him  bring  out  a  book  of 
good  reproductions  of  the  Venice  etch- 
ings recei'Bed,  the  same  slase  as  the  orig- 
inals. Let  there  be  a  brief,  careful,  top- 
ofotiphlcal  note  to  each,  by  someone 
who    knows    Venice    well    fron\    San 
f^inieone  Prof  eta  to  San  Pietro  di  Cas- 
tello.       Let  us  enjoy,  for  thr  flritt  thne, 
without  having  to  reverse  them  in  a 
looking-glass,   the  witty  comments  of 
the  band  that  flew  like  a  swallow  over 
the  surface  of  the  copper,  in  lyrical  ap- 
preciation of  the  loveliest  city  in  the 
world.    I  do  not  want  to  think  I  am 
looking  along  the  Riva  towards  the  Via 
<;aribaldl    when    I    am  really  looking 
towards  the  Ducal  Palace.      It  worries 
me,  and  spoils  my  pleasure  to  see  the 
Salute  on  the  Giudecca  and  San  Oiorgio 
on  the  Zattere.    Whistler  is  great,  but 
so  Is  Venice,  pace  always  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pennell.  The  transfer-lithographs  have 
sioine  of  the  same  qualities  of  light  and 
liappy  sketching  as  have  the  etchings. 
But  do  not  let  us  call  Whistler,  as  Mrs. 
PenneU  does,  "The  master  of  the  lith- 
ograph."   What  are  we  then   to  call 
I>numier?     Let  us  keep  our  heads  and 
4all  Whistler  one  of  the  most  distin- 


guished     pioneers      of      transfer-lith- 
ography. 

For  the  understanding  of  Whistler*s 
painting,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
prepared,  in  the  'seventies,  by  the  fact 
that  I  had  received  my  earliest  artistic 
education  from  two  painters,  both  also 
affiliated  to  the  French  school.  The 
one  was  my  father,  who  had  studied  at 
Couture's,  and  was  influenced  by 
Courbet,  and  the  other  was  Otto 
Scholderer,  who  bad  been  subjected  to 
the  same  influences.  Scholderer's  gen- 
tle, Intelligent  face  is  recorded  for  us 
by  Fantin  in  the  famous  studio  group 
in  the  Luxembourg,  with  Manet  seated 
at  the  easel.  The  language  of  paint- 
ing is  like  any  other  language.  It  can 
only  be  currently  read  by  those  who 
have  learnt  it  and  are  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  it  spoken  around  them. 

If  Whistler  has  himself  left,  in  an  in- 
teresting and  passionately  felt  life- 
work,  a  contribution  to  our  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  visible  world,  he  has 
also  done  another  thing.  He  has  sent 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  generation 
that  succeeds  him  to  the  springs 
whence  he  drew  his  own  art— to  French 
soil.  He  had  the  great  good  fortune  to 
learn  painting  in  Paris,  while  the  tra- 
ditions of  David,  and  Ingres,  and  Dela- 
crolx  were  still  vivid,  and  his  talent 
had  the  extraordinary'  instinct  of  self- 
l>i  enervation  through  years  of  residence 
111  England,  never  to  let  go  again  of 
what  he  had  learnt  from  Gleyre,  Lecocq 
de  Boisbaudran.  Courbet,  and  Fantin. 
That  instinct  of  self-preservation  in  a 
talent  is  what  constitutes  genius. 
George  Moore  has  quoted  Degas: 
'*Tout  Ic  monde  a  du  talent  d  vingt-cinq 
am.  La  difficulty  est  d'en  avoir  tX 
tinquante" 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  altogether 
at  variance  with  every  one  of  the  three 
biographers  of  Whistler  in  my  view  of 
the  course  that  was  run  by  Whistler's 
talent  as  a  painter.  Neither  with  Way 
and  Dennis,  with  Bernhard  SIckert,  nor 
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with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  do  I  quite 
see  eye  to  eye. 

It  would  take  a  profound  philosopher 
to  examine  the  reasons  why  certain 
arts,  accomplishments,  crafts,  sports, 
tend,  at  a  given  period,  to  be  at  their 
best  and  most  intense  in  certain  coun- 
tries, and  in  others  to  grow  only  un- 
willingly in  the  manner  of  religions 
that  are  not  indigenous,  but  imported, 
and  only  languish  in  exotic  chapels. 
Speaking  under  much  correction,  I 
imagine  that  certain  developments  in 
instrumental  music  are  at  home  in  Ger- 
many, that  the  genius  of  song  may  bo 
said  to  be  lodged  in  Italy.  Certain 
things  are  perhaps  better  understood 
about  carving  marble  within  reach, 
either  of  Carrara  of  Pentelicus,  than 

elsewhere.  Those  curious  of  the  refine- 
ments   of    criticism     in    bull-fighting 

would,  I  suppose,  go  to  Spain  to  study 
them;  of  football  or  cricket,  to  England 
or  the  English  colonies.  And  so  I  be- 
lieve that,  for  some  reasons  to  me  hid- 
den and  inscrutable,  the  genius  of 
painting  still  hovers  over  Paris,  and 
must  be  wooed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine. 

Are  these  reasons  or  are  they  symp- 
toms? I  do  not  know.  Firstly,  the 
best  pictures  in  France  have  been  at 
some  time  cheap.  Claude  Monet  sold 
some  canvases  in  the  'seventies  for  £4, 
and  many  since  for  £12.  So  that  people 
of  moderate  means  in  France  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  collect.  Artists  in 
Paris  wisely  make  no  attempt  to  min- 
gle in  the  life  of  the  getis  du  nionde, 
**Xon  man  ami,  nous  ne  dresftafia  pas" 
was  the  playful  answer  I  heard  given 
by  one  of  the  greatest  living  artists  to 
un  Englishman  whom  he  had  invited  to 
dinner.  Economy  forms  part  of  the 
life-blood  of  the  French,  so  there  is  a 
little  money  available,  not  only  for  the 
dots  of  the  daughters,  but  for  a  picture 
or  two  a  year.  Hats,  motors,  whisky, 
and  bridge  are  smaller  items  in  n 
French,  than  in  an  English,  budget.    A 


painter  iu  England  is  introduced  to  i\ 
peer.  He  sees,  at  last,  in  his  mind, 
the  patron  who  will  enable  him  to  real- 
ize a  great  life  work.  Not  a  bit  of  it! 
The  brute  paints  in  water  colors  him- 
self! He  knows  just  enough  not  to 
think  very  highly  of  the  professional's 
work;  but  he  is  anxious  for  ^'wrinkles'* 
in  technique,  and  for  the  painter's  vote 
and  interest  on  the  hanging  committee 
of  his  Academy. 

"La  peinture,'^  the  phrase  conveys  a 
whole  host  of  definite  principles  and 
associations  in  French.  To  translate 
it,  "the  art  of  painting,"  conveys  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  Shall  I  venture  on 
tire  impossible  task  of  hinting  at  a  defi- 
nition? An  evocation,  shall  I  say,  pro- 
duced in  accordance  with  certain  laws 
known  to  everyone,  great  and  small,  in 
Paris?  As  much  as,  and  the  kind  of 
truth,  shall  I  say?  as  can  be  expressed 
by  the  clean  and  frank  Juxtaposition  of 
pastes  {pates),  considered  as  opaque, 
rather  than  as  tran^arent,  and  related 
to  each  other  in  color  and  value  by  the 
deliberate  and  conscious  act  of  the 
painter.  And  in  ord^  to  make  clearer 
my  conception  of  the  positive,  shall  I 
hint  at  the  nature  of  the  negative?  The 
staining  of  a  white  canvas  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  water  color  is  not  "/a  peinture**: 
nor  is  the  muflling  up  of  the  painting  in 
the  indecision  of  universal  glaze.  **La 
peinture"  is  as  fresh  and  clean  in  color 
as  a  fresh  herring,  while  the  pictures 
that  are  glazed  can  at  most  l>e  said  to 
be  kippered.  We  may  perhaps  say  that 
glazing  has  been  the  vice  of  English 
painting.  An  example,  once  for  all,  of 
la  honne  peinture  is  perhaps  better  than 
words.  At  Messrs.  Obach's  gallery  in 
Bond  Street  may  now  be  seen  Le  pan- 
sage  du  ravin  by  GAricauld.  Here  is  a 
concentrated  instance  of  la  Inmue 
peinture  of  the  men  of  1890,  which, 
please  remark,  not  only  geniuses  and 
phcenixes  practised  at  that  time,  but 
all  French  painters.  Here  is  the  fiiio 
flower  of  the  French  technique  of  the 
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It^riod.  Here  is  painting  as  good,  as 
fialnting,  as  the  lithography  of  Daumier 
i.s.  as  lithography,  or  the  etching  of 
Karel  Dujardin,  as  etching.  Here  is 
the  same  painting  as  that  of  Delacroix, 
shall  we  say  saner,  or  shall  we  say 
If 98  inspired?  These  judgments  are 
not  for  me.  I  am  a  student,  and  not 
n  pontiff. 

This  was  the  living  art,  this  was  the 
generous  French  pot-au-feu  into  which 
(*ourbet  dipped  his  ladle  to  such  good 
effect,  and  later  Whistler.  '71  a  du  tal- 
rnf  le  petit  Whistler,''  Courbet  used  to 
say,  **mai$  il  fait  toufours  le  del  trop 
bat,  <m  Vhorison  trop  Jutut"  Japan  was 
breaking  up  the  admirable  bonne  pein- 
tnre  of  Paris.  Whistler's  talent  sur- 
vived the  internal  conflict,  the  only  real 
oue  for  him,  and  evolved  in  his  Noc- 
turnes, his  little  streets,  and  seas,  and 
shops,  that  something  new  which  Justi- 
fies an  artist  for  his  existence. 

I  see  Whistler  settling  in  London 
ti> wards  1860,  at  first  puzzled,  bewil- 
dered, and  no  wonder. 

Navire  loin  dfu  vrai  port  assabU! 

He  had  come  from  the  wholesome, 
rigid  common  sense  of  Paris,  the  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  his  art,  by  which  he 
was  there  surrounded,  to  the  lilies  and 
hnguora  of  the  Chelsea  amateurs.  I 
liad  almost  written  '*}t*sthetes,"  when  I 
reflected  that  they  were  perhaps  any- 
thing but  perceivers.  "Rossetti,**  said 
Whistler  once  in  a  burst  of  frankness, 
"Rossettl  is  not  a  painter,  Rossetti  is 
n  ladies'  maid!" 

Imagrine,  let  us  say,  W.  6.  Grace,  set- 
tling at  Aries  or  Tours,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  and  getting,  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  such  practice  in  cricket  only 
an  Aries  or  Tours  could  afford  him. 
His  cricket  would  certainly  not  have 
been  what  it  is  now.  It  would  have 
become  something  different  Has 
anyone  the  temerity  to  assert  that  it 
would  have  l>een  better? 

I  s<»e  fa  bonnr  peinlitrc  breaking  up. 


A  coufusion-^how  natural  to  a  young 
man  so  isolated— creeping  in  upon  him. 
Perhaps  the  sesthetes  were  right?  Per- 
haps he  could  retain  his  good  painting 
and  yet  satisfy  the  English  thirst  for 
sentimentality?  Suppose  we  get  the 
loveliest  woman  procurable,  and  put 
her  in  the  finest  robe  imaginable!  Sup- 
pose we  even  design  her  dress!  Greco- 
criuoliue,  shall  it  be?  No,  Japanese, 
perhaps?  Let  us  surround  her  with 
the  most  precious  china!  Let  there  be 
sprays  of  azalea,  and  so  on!  Perhaps 
we  shall  thus  create  a  very  Paradise 
of  art!  Who  knows?  Ought  not  the 
product  to  be  a  very  syrup  of  the 
purest  taste?  Why  should  it  not  be 
able  to  contain  la  bonne  peinture  as 
well? 

Again  I  find  it  dlflacult  to  say  why  it 
cannot,  but  we  all  know  that  it  cannot. 
Maybe  by  some  such  law  as  makes  it 
difllcult  for  a  man  to  market,  and  cook 
liis  dinner,  and  then  dine  with  pleas- 
ure. Perhaps  Caualetto  would  not 
have  painted  such  fine  pictures  if  he 
had  first  had  to  build  a  city  and  then 
|)aiut  it.  Taste  is  the  death  of  a 
l)aiuter.  He  has  all  his  work  cut  out 
for  him,  observing  and  recording.  His 
poetry  Is  in  the  interpretation  of  ready- 
made  life.  He  has  no  business  to  have 
time  for  preferences.  Of  the  greatest 
artists  In  literary  presenUtlon,  we  have 
beard  it  said,  that,  at  the  end  they 
leave  us  ignorant  of  their  own  opin- 
ion, or  of  the  direction  of  their  sympa- 
thies with  the  characters  they  present. 

So  here  we  tiave  on  the  one  hand 
Whistler  tying  Mrs.  Leyland's  dress  up 
with  little  ribbons,  and  placing  bows  of 
pre-ordained  colors  at  thought-out 
points.  We  have  him  locating  her  In 
a  confused  Paradise  of  invented  check- 
patterns,  and  apple  blossoms,  lu  a  no- 
where of  his  own,  and  producing  a  very 
wreck  of  a  painting,  while  Renoir,  in 
Paris,  makes  a  classic  of  a  plump  little 
lady,  standing  simply  in  her  bourgeois 
salon,  in  her  black  silk  Sunday  dress. 
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as  it  was   sent  home    to  her   by    her 
dressmaker. 

In  ^'Symphony  in  White,  No.  3,"  we 
get  the  culJmte.  A  bad  picture,  Mchcfis 
le  mot,  badly  composed,  badly  drawn, 
badly  painted,  the  low-water  mark  of 
the  old  manner,  before  the  birth  of  the 
new.  Folds  of  drapery  are  expressed 
by  ribbons  of  paint  in  the  direction 
of  the  folds  themselves,  with  hard 
edges  to  them.  Only  painters  can  quite 
understand  the  depth  of  technical  in- 
famy confessed  in  this  last  description. 
It  means  that  the  drapery  is  no 
longer  painted,  but  intended.  The  pic- 
ture interests  us  in  England,  who  are 
sentimental,  and  care  little  for  paint- 
ing. Something  in  the  expression  of 
the  eyes  of  the  girl  on  tlie  sofa  has 
preserved  for  us  a  hint  of  a  young 
man's  admiration.  Rut  painting  is  a 
rough-tongued,  hard-faced  mistress,  and 
her  severe  rule  will  brook  no  dallying 
of  that  sort.  It  would  have  been 
good  to  hear  one  of  the  masters,  un- 
der whom  Whistler  studied  in  Paris,  on 
"Symphony  in  White,  No.  3."  "Ca  w€ 
prendra  pas  id." 

Mr.  George  Moore  has  written  a 
rhapsody  of  appreciation  on  the 
portrait  of  Miss  Alexander,  regardless 
of  the  dangers  that  beset  a  novelist, 
when  he  navigates  the  difficult  waters 
of  technical  criticism,  in  an  art  which 
is  not  his  own.  "Are  you  sure."  says 
the  nervous  tourist,  in  the  story,  to  the 
boatman  from  Marseilles,  who  is  tak- 
ing him  for  a  row,  "that  we  are  safe 
here?  Are  there  not  hidden  rocks?" 
"There  are,"  says  the  boatman,  "but  I 
know  them  every  one  by  heart."  At 
that  moment  the  boat  splits  upon  one: 
**T(mezr  says  the  boatman,  "en  voiH 
juMcment  nnT  So  to  the  eternal  joy 
of  the  studios,  has  Mr.  Moore  explained 
to  us  how  the  skirt  in  the  portrait  of 
Miss  Alexander  was  painted  l)y  lifting 
the  white  paint  off  a  black  ground  with 
a  dry  brush!  But  we  will  let  bygones 
be  bygones!    I  doubt  if  ;Mr.  Moore  still 


thinks  the  Miss  Alexander  a  master- 
piece. It  is  a  scholarly  and  most  in- 
teresting wreck  by  a  man  with  a  di- 
vine talent  for  painting,  who  had  not 
yet  found  his  way. 

A  happy  accident  of  contrast  was  to 
l)e  the  germ  of  an  admirable  portrait- 
formula,  that  served  Whistler  through 
half  his  life-sized  canvases.  In  the  old 
Lindsay  Row  Studio  was  a  black  door, 
which  furnished  him  with  a  back- 
ground for  the  admirable  Rosa  Corder. 
The  manner  in  which  the  figure  was 
relieved  on  this  ground  enchanted  him. 
He  adopted  the  same  formula  for  the 
Leyland,  in  preference  to  the  light 
ground  suggested  in  the  sketch.  When 
he  moved  to  Tite  Street,  he  had  a  large 
square  of  black  velvet  sewn  together 
and  hung  from  a  cross-tree.  The 
formula  of  black  on  black  served  him 
for  the  Sir  Henrj'  Cole,  for  many  of 
the  versions  of  Maud,  for  the  L4idy 
Archibald  Campbell,  the  Mrs.  Forster 
(alas  destroyed),  the  Saraste,  one  of  the 
three  portraits  of  Lady  Meux,  and 
many  others,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  in 
speaking  of  the  Leyland,  fall,  it  seems 
to  me,  into  a  confusion  when  they  say 
that  Whistler  here  adopted  a  back- 
ground of  atmosphere.  The  black 
was  not  intended  to  represent  atmos- 
phere, but  a  black  background,  in 
front  of  which,  of  course,  was  admira- 
bly observed  atmosphere.  Degas  said 
of  the  Lady  Archibald  Camplwll,  "f;//r 
rent  re  datis  la  cave  de  Watt^^au/* 

Of  the  Nocturnes,  everything  that 
can  be  said  has,  it  seems  to  me,  been 
written.  I  think  the  best  treatment  of 
that  branch  of  Whistler's  work  is  to  be 
found  in  Bernhard  Sickert's  little  book. 
Whistler  was  always  very  angry  with 
Godwin  for  having  written  that  the 
Nocturnes  were  "so  original  as  to  b<» 
entirely  Japanesque."  While  It  niui*t 
be  admitted  that  Godwin  here  made  a 
bull,  he  perhaps  put,  in  this  quaint 
form,  a  criticism  which  was  not  want- 
ing in  point. 
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1  imagine  tliat,  with  time,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Whistler  expressed  the  es- 
sence of  his  talent  in  his  little  panels, 
pcfcikiMfes,  it  Is  true,  in  measurement, 
but  masterpieces  of  classic  painting  In 
importance.  While  his  maturer  etch- 
ing inclined  to  a  superficial  hinting,  to 
a  witty  suggestion,  of  form,  what  our 
national  critic  has  called  "pirouetting 
on  paper,"  the  paintings  have  always 
\veight.  The  relation  and  keeping  of 
the  tone  is  marvellous  in  its  severe  re- 
striction. It  is  this  that  is  strong  paint- 
ing. No  sign  of  effort,  with  immense 
result.  He  will  give  you  in  a  space 
nine  inches  by  four  an  angry  sea,  piled 
up,  and  running  in,  as  no  painter  ever 
did  before.  The  extraordinary  beauty 
and  truth  of  relative  colors,  and  the 
€>x<iuisite  precision  of  the  spaces,  have 
c compelled  infinity  and  movement  into 
an  architectural  formula  of  eternal 
beauty.  Never  was  instrument  better 
understood  and  more  fully  exploited 
than  Whistler  has  understood  and  ex- 
l»loited  oil  paint  in  these  panels.  He 
lias  solved  in  them  a  problem  that  had 
hitherto  seemed  insoluble:  to  give  a  re- 
sult of  deliberateness  to  a  woric  done 
in  a  few  hours  from  nature.  It  was 
tlie  admirable  preliminary  order  in  his 
mind,  the  perfect  peace  at  which  his 
art  was  with  itself,  that  enabled  him 
to  aim  at  and  bring  down  quarry 
which,  to  anyone  else,  would  have 
seemed  intangible  and  altogether  elu- 
sive. 

It  was  always  a  grief  and  annoyance 
to  those  who  loved  and  admired  these 
rare  and  precious  qualities  in  Whistler 
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tiiat  he  would  so  constantly  leave  his 
easel  for  his  writing  desk.  Sitters 
would  wait  for  hours  in  the  studio 
while  he  polished  a  little  squib  for  Mr. 
Edmund  Yates.  For  the  literary  prep- 
aration of  the  collected  quarrels,  the 
studio  fire  was  needs  let  out  for  months 
at  a  time,  to  the  benefit,  maybe,  of  the 
booksellers,  but  at  an  irreparable  loss 
to  art.  A  painter  must  ^not  quarrel. 
It  makes  his  hand  tremble,  and  de- 
stroys the  serenity  of  his  contemplation 
of  nature,  which  is  often  the  only  thing 
the  poor  devil  has  got.  Goethe's 
words  to  Ek^kermann  cannot  be  too  of- 
ten quoted:  "He  who  wants  to  work 
in  the  right  way  nmst  never  scold, 
must  not  concern  himself  at  all  with 
what  is  being  done  in  the  wrong  way, 
but  must  simply  continue  to  work  in 
the  right  way  himself." 

Among  the  cloud  of  witnesses  called 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  we  get  delight- 
ful and  touching  glimpses  of  the  light 
of  far-away  days.  The  diary  of  the 
-painter's  mother  depicts  the  child  tho 
same  as  was  the  man  I  knew.  Sunny, 
courageous,  handsome,  migni.  Enter- 
taining, serviable,  gracious,  good-na- 
tured, easy-going.  A  charmeur  and  a 
dandy,  with  a  passion  for  work.  A 
heart  that  was  ever  lifted  up  by  its 
courage  and  genius.  A  beacon  of  light 
and  happiness  to  everyone  who  was 
privileged  to  come  within  its  comfort- 
ing: and  brightening  rays.  If,  as  it 
seems  to  me.  humanity  is  composed  but 
of  two  categories,  the  invalids  and  the 
nurses.  Whistler  was  certainly  one  of 
the  nurses. 

Walter  fSlvkert 


"DEMOCRACY"  IN   AMERICAN  EDUCATION. 


In  the  contemporary  movement  for 
the  greater  democratizing  of  English 
eflucation  it  is  natural  that  the  atttni- 
tlon  of  reformers  should  he  drawn  to 
the  object-lesson  of  the  United  States. 


America  ai)pears  to  furnish  the  most 
notable  example  of  democratic  educa- 
tion on  a  large  scale.  The  democracy 
embodied  in  her  [>o]itical  structure  is 
commonly  alleged  to  !)e  in  no  less  de- 
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gree  a  distlnguishlDg  characteristic  of 
all  her  institutions,  not  excepting  her 
schools  and  colleges.  Any  one,  how- 
ever, who  is  tempted  to  plead  for  a 
reproduction  in  this  country  of  Ameri- 
can methods  and  conditions  would  do 
well  to  examine  first  in  some  detail  the 
practical  working  of  democracy  as  ap- 
plied to  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem. Two  points  especially  deserve 
inquiry.  In  the  first  place,  are  these 
so-called  democratic  methods  really 
democratic?  Do  they  actually  best 
serve  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
uumber?  Secondly,  what  is  the  effect 
of  these  methods  ui>on  educational  efii- 
ciency?  Does  the  democratiziug  of 
the  schools  and  colleges  involve  a  se- 
rious lowering  of  educational  standards 
and  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  edu- 
cational work? 

In  America  the  provision  of  free 
schools  at  public  expense  for  the  whole 
of  the  juvenile  population  is  justified 
primarily  by  political  reasons.  The 
well-being  of  the  nation  demands  that 
its  governing  body,  which  is  composed 
of  every  adult  male  in  the  country,  be 
trained  for  the  discharge  of  its  civic 
dutiesL  This  need  is  emphasized  by 
the  great  recent  increase  in  immigra- 
tion. The  schools  attended  by  the 
children  of  Immigrants  are  everywhere 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  impor-, 
tant  factors  in  their  Americanization. 
I*rof.  Mttnsterberg  has  noted  that  the 
political  motive  cannot  apply  to  the 
education  of  women,  inasmuch  as,  ex- 
cept In  a  few  States,  they  are  yet  with- 
out the  franchise.  Accordingly  the  ar- 
gument for  national  education  is  in 
these  days  more  broadly  expressed.  In 
some  cases  the  reasons  openly  alleged 
in  behalf  of  the  "public  school"  system 
are  such  as  would  have  shocked  the 
old-fashioned  American,  with  his  anti- 
pathy to  anything  savoring  of  paternal- 
ism or  socialism.  Thus  Mr.  W.  H.  Max- 
well, the  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  schools,  declared,  at  a  meeting  of 


the  International  Congress  held  during 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  that  "the  pub- 
lic schools  should  provide  such  an  edu- 
cation that  the  opportunities  of  all  citi- 
zens to  make  a  living  and  to  lead 
happy  and  prosperous  lives  shall  be 
equal,  as  far  as  education  can  make 
them  equal." 

In  any  case,  Americans  are  agreed 
that  the  democratic  principle  on  which 
their  political  and  social  order  is 
founded  requires  the  provision  of  at 
least  an  elementary  education  within 
reach  of  everj*  boy  and  girl.  As  educa- 
tion is  a  matter  not  of  Federal  but  of 
State  and  local  jurisdiction,  there  is,  of 
course,  great  diversity  in  the  zeal  an<l 
skill  with  which  this  principle  is  a  im- 
plied. There  still  exist  States  in 
which  there  is  no  compulsory  attend- 
ance law.  and  there  are  many  com- 
munities in  the  South  in  which  the 
schools  are  closed  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year.  But  on  the  whole 
we  may  speak  of  the  elementary  pub- 
lic school  system  as  established 
throughout  the  United  States.  Up  to 
this  point  the  English  and  the  Ameri- 
can positions,  as  to  the  desirability  of 
popular  education,  are  practically  iden- 
tical. At  this  stage  an  important  di- 
vergence appears,  for  the  more  progres- 
sive among  American  States  supply 
also  a  secondary  or  high-school  educa- 
tion free  of  charge.  The  political  ar- 
gument has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
extension,  for  there  is  no  attempt  to 
make  a  high-school  course  compulsory. 
Its  motive  is  rather  the  democratic  sen- 
timent that  opportunities  open  to  some 
ehildi*en  ought  as  far  as  possible  to  be 
thrown  open  to  all.  It  Is  considered 
essential  to  the  application  of  this  the- 
ory that  the  high-school  courses  be 
within  reach  of  every  applicant  who 
has  completed  the  elementary  curricu- 
lum. The  EiUglish  system  of  offering 
places  in  secondary  schools  to  the 
picked  boys  and  girls  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools  would  be  deemed  "un- 
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democratic,"  as  introducing  distinctions 
between  one  child  and  another.  Actu- 
ally the  American  plan  is  democratic 
in  name  rather  than  in  reality.  In 
Indianapolis,  for  instance,  there  has 
lately  been  a  considerable  protest 
against  the  expenditure  on  high 
schools,  owing  to  the  discovery  that 
these  schools  are  attended  by  only  nine 
[ler  cent,  of  the  public  school  children 
of  the  city,  and  that  only  two  per  cent. 
of  those  who  enter  the  high  schools 
complete  the  ordinary  course  there. 
In  New  York  the  proportion  entering 
the  high  schools  is  given  as  three  and 
a  half  per  cent  For  the  whole  of  the 
Tnited  States  the  proportion,  according 
to  Prof.  Dewey,  Is  five  per  cent.  What 
prevents  the  American  practice  from 
lieing  as  democratic  as  the  theory  is, 
of  course,  the  difficulty  of  mainte- 
nance. The  working-class  parent  in 
America,  as  in  England,  cannot  afford 
to  let  his  sbns  and  daughters  attend 
school  to  an  indefinite  age,  even  though 
tbere  may  be  no  fee  to  pay  for  school 
attendance.  While  the  English  system 
of  scholarships  with  maintenance  allow- 
ances means  a  discrimination  according 
to  the  ability  and  proficiency  of  the 
<'hild.  the  American  system  involves  a 
discrimination  according  to  the  finan- 
cial |>osltion  of  the  parents — a  discrim- 
ination in  favor  of  those  who  are  bet- 
ter off.  To  any  one  who  is  not  the 
rictim  of  catchwords  this  latter  sys- 
tem will  surely  appear  less  democratic 
than  the  method  of  offering  a  chance 
to  tho^e  children  who  are  best  able  to 
profit  by  the  opportunity  of  further 
schooling.  It  may  be  added  that  in 
another  respect  the  American  provi- 
sion of  education  above  the  elementary 
9tage  is  less  favorable  than  our  own  to 
tbe  children  of  poor  parents.  The 
evening  class,  with  its  opportunity  of 
secondary  and  technical  instruction  for 
boys  and  young  men  who  have  to  be 
at  work  during  the  day.  is  nt  a  much 
more    nidtmontarj'    staffo    of    develop- 


ment in  America  than  in  England.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  Mosely  Commis- 
sioners, Prof.  W.  Ripper,  there  is  in 
America  "no  organization  of  evening- 
class  instruction  comparable  with  that 
of  the  English  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment." Wherever  Prof.  Ripper  went 
in  the  United  States,  he  found  English- 
men and  Scotchmen  as  foremen,  man- 
agers, and  heads  of  departments, 
with  American  college-trained  men  as 
their  assistants.  These  foremen  were 
in  most  cases  the  products  of  tbe  Brit- 
ish evening  science  classes. 

We  have  seen  how  the  accepted  theo- 
ries of  democracy  affect  the  provision 
of  education  for  American  children  in 
elementary  and  especially  in  secondary 
schools.  Let  us  now  inquire  into  the 
infiuence  of  these  theories  upon  the  ed- 
ucational methods  employed.  Here  the 
doctrine  that  there  must  be  no  obvi- 
ous difference  in  the  treatment  of  one 
child  and  another  has  an  important  re- 
sult. It  leads  to  an* absolute  uniform- 
ity in  the  early  curriculum  of  all  chil- 
dren, no  matter  what  their  later  educa- 
tional course  is  likely  to  be.  '*The  fu- 
ture merchant,"  says  Prof.  Mtinster- 
berg,  "who  goes  to  the  high  school  and 
ends  his  studies  in  the  eighteenth  year 
has  to  follow  the  same  course  of 
study  in  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools  as  the  peasant  and 
laborer  who  studies  only  until  his  four- 
teenth year  and  then  leaves  school  to 
work  in  the  field  or  the  factory."  This 
system,  again,  is  eulogized  as  more 
"democratic"  than  the  European  and 
English  system  of  paying  respect  to  the 
probable  future  career  of  the  children 
themselves.  At  the  opening  a  few 
years  ago  of  a  New  York  high  school 
costing  nearly  half  a  million  dollars. 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Oolumbia  University,  said: 
"Every  secondary  school  in  Europe  is 
by  its  very  nature  a  class  school. 
There  the  parents  of  children  who  leave 
home  to  obtain  a  systematic  education 
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are  forced  to  choose  before  the  young- 
sters are  ten  years  of  age  whether  they 
shall  take  an  elementary  or  a  second- 
ary course.  If  by  force  of  circum- 
stances they  are  obliged  to  decide 
against  the  higher  training,  the  doors 
to  which  that  higher  training  leads 
are  for  ever  closed  to  them."  It  might 
perhaps  be  replied  that  in  the  Old 
World,  even  in  the  darkest  times,  all 
the  children  of  the  poor  have  not  been 
irrevocably  doomed  to  lifelong  obscur- 
ity at  the  age  of  ten.  But  our  imme- 
diate concern  is  with  the  working  of 
the  American  policy  of  a  common  cur- 
riculum. This  policy  has  been  con- 
demned as  "educationally  unsound"  by 
a  well-known  authority,  Mr.  T.  M.  Bal- 
llet.  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy 
at  New  York  University  and  formerly 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.  He  argues  that  children 
who  are  intended  to  be  sent  on  to  col- 
lege later  ought  to  have  their  curricu- 
lum difTerentlated'at  about  the  age  of 
nine,  by  being  placed  in  special  gram- 
mar schools  "in  which  they  may  be 
given  an  abridged  course  in  the  so- 
called  common  branches,  and  begin 
early  the  study  of  a  modern  language 
and  algebra."  He  anticipates  the  ob- 
jection that  such  schools  would  be  "un- 
democratic" by  pointing  out  that  the 
able  and  healthy  children  of  both 
rich  and  poor  would  be  admitted.  The 
trouble  with  the  American  school  sys- 
tem, he  declares,  is  that  instead  of 
unity,  which  implies  variety,  it  lias 
uniformity,  and  it  fails  to  that  extent 
to  minister  to  the  needs  of  all  classes 
of  pupils.  "Uniformity,"  he  continues, 
"Is  not  one  of  the  merits  of  democracy, 
and  it  is  not  one  of  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  a  democratic  system  of 
education.  It  makes  for  that  kind  of 
!)Iind  mechanical  justice  which  is  but 
another  name  for  Injustice."  In  spite 
of  Mr.  Balliet's  protest  there  is  little 
<1oubt  that  most  Americans  will  still 
hold    that   the   discrimination   he  pro- 


poses is  entirely  alien  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  democracy,  even  though  one 
result  of  the  present  plan  is,  as  Mr. 
Balliet  declares,  that  it  takes  the  Amer- 
ican schools  eleven  years  to  accomplisU 
as  much  as  the  European  schools  ac- 
complish In  nine.  A  similar  idolatrou.s 
worship 'Of  uniformity  is  exhibited  in 
the  usual  methods  of  promotion  in  the 
Hchools,  which,  it  has  been  said,  tend 
"to  keep  all  the  children  of  each  gradb 
in  Intellectual  lock-step,  not  only  month 
after  month,  but  year  after  year,  for 
their  whole  school   lives.'* 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  schools  tu 
the  colleges.  A  great  deal  has  been 
made  of  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the 
State  Universities,  especially  in  the 
West,  no  tuition  fees  are  required  from 
students  living  in  the  same  State. 
"One  thing  that  we  are  proud  of,"  Di*. 
Torrey  is  reported  to  have  said  not  lonj: 
ago  in  an  address  at  the  Albert  Hall. 
"is  that  every  child  In  America  can 
get  a  University  education  without 
money  and  without  price."  This 
statement  was,  of  course,  gi-eeted  witli 
applause,  which  was  renewed  when  Dr. 
Torrey  added,  "It  ought  to  be  so  in 
every  land."  Probably  those  who  re- 
ceived it  as  gospel  would  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  explain  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that,  with  this  opportunity  within 
the  reach  of  every  American  child, 
scarcely  1  per  cent,  of  the  entire  school 
population  of  America — the  estimate  is 
Prof.  Dewey's — actually  reaches  a  col- 
lege or  university.  Here,  again,  the 
real  value  of  this  concession  to  the  poor 
student  is  diminisheil  by  the  lack  of 
provision  for  his  support  while  attend- 
ing the  university  classes.  Much  seu- 
tlmentalism  has  been  stirred  by  the 
"democratic"  si)ectacle  of  young  men 
and  young  women  supporting  them 
selves  during  their  college  career  b.v 
wage-earning  occupations.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  it  as  an  illustration  of 
"the  dignity  of  labor,"  the  practice  is 
bad    and    unwholesome.     Where   tiu*S4- 
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Btodents  are  few,  It  means  their  over- 
l^resBure;  where  they  are  many,  it 
means  the  iowerins:  of  the  academic 
standard  to  allow  for  the  absorption 
of  so  much  of  their  time  by  extra-aca- 
<lemic  duties.  In  many  cases,  too,  the 
associations  of  their  work  are  such  as 
to  be  mischievous  for  persons  whose 
manners  are  at  a  formative  stage. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
offer  of  free  tuition  does  attract  to  the 
universities  many  who  would  not  other- 
wise think  of  obtaining  a  higher  educa- 
tion. It  is  believed  by  many  that  the 
universities  they  enter  suffer  in  effi- 
ciency as  a  consequence  of  this  influx. 
The  quality  of  the  teaching  has  to  be 
lowered  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
andergraduates  who  **drift  in."  "The 
chief  danger"  in  the  present  system,  aa 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  has  pointed 
out,  *'is  that  opportunities  will  be  open 
too  easily  to  the  incapable,  that  stand - 
anls  of  instruction  will  be  so  lowered 
that  the  unflt  as  well  as  the  fit  sur- 
vive. .  .  .  Our  high  schools  and  colleges 
fierlously  impair  their  own  efficiency; 
by  struggling  along  with  the  incompe- 
tent, by  trying  to  make  silk  purses  out 
of  burlap,  they  really  rob  the  able 
students.  The  very  persons  whose  pos- 
sible services  to  the  commonwealth 
Justify  the  maintenance  of  public  high 
iM'bool  and  college  are  sacrificed  to  the 
mIow  and  the  careless,  who  have  no  just 
claim  to  advanced  education  at  tbo 
«*xpeuse  of  taxpayers." 

This  criticism  of  the  prevailing  con- 
ditions at  the  State  Universities  of  the 
West  is  obviously  open  to  the  retort 
that  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  "un- 
fit** undergraduate  Is  not  unknown. 
But  at  the  English  Universities  the  di- 
vision of  curriculum  *and  lectures  into 
"pass"  and  "honors"  prevents  him  from 
hanii>ering  the  pace  of  the  able  and 
diligent  student.  Possibly  the  refusal 
of  the  American  Universities  to  insti- 
tute this  distinction  may  be  interpreted 
ns  another  example  of  the  application 


of  the  doctrine  of  democracy.  In  any 
case  the  work  of  the  best  men  is  there- 
by impaired  without  any  compensating 
advantage  to  the  rank  and  file. 
Further,  English  undergraduates  whose 
level  of  scholarship  Is  low  are  neverthe- 
less unlikely  to  cause  any  deteriora- 
tion of  academic  standards  in  behavior. 
But  in  the  American  Universities 
which  offer  free  tuition  so  many  stu- 
dents come  from  uncultivated  homes 
that  there  is  little  chance  of  their  los- 
ing, so  a  competent  observer  has  de- 
clared* "the  Western  mannerisms,  the 
roughness  of  speech,  the  general  un- 
couthness  of  exterior"  they  bring  with 
them.  There  is  not  that  correction 
of  the  characteristics  of  their  own  type 
which  would  follow  from  the  associa- 
tion of  a  few  such  students  with  men 
of  different  antecedents. 

The  connection  of  American  ideas  of 
democracy  with  the  administration  of 
schools  and  colleges  by  public  authori- 
ties is  another  question,  too  large  to 
be  dealt  with  here.      It  would  involve 
a  consideration  of  the  relation  of  school 
superintendents  and  teachers  to  politi- 
cal parties,  and  a  discussion  of  such 
topics   as   the   advisability  of   placing 
the  choice  of  text-books  in  the  hands  of 
boards  and  committees  appointed  for 
other  than  educational  reasons.       The 
present  article  Is  concerned  merely  with 
the   American  doctrine  of  democracy 
as  it  affects  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties   provided,    and    the    educational 
methods  employed.      As  pointed  out  by 
Mr.    Baillet    in    a    statement    already 
quoted,   the  American  system  errs  bj' 
confusing  unity  with  uniformity.  "Any 
system    that    would    be    truly    demo- 
cratic,"  says  the  same   writer,   "must 
provide  that  variety  of  educational  op- 
portunity which  is  needed  to  minister 
to  the  wants  of  all  classes,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  that  unity  which 
keeps    open    a    direct    pathway    from 
many  directions  to  the  highest  insti^- 
tions    of   learning   for   both   rich    and 
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poor. '  At  present,  in  place  of  the 
flexibility  of  such  a  system,  there  is 
a  rl^dity  which  in  the  long  run  does 
not  by  any  means  make  for  the  great- 
est good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber. According  to  Prof.  Wendell, 
of  Harvard,  the  most  prominent 
characteristic  of  modern  America  is  its 
''superstitious  devotion  to  education," 
a  devotion  which  needs  to  be  "enlight- 
ened and  directed.**  He  might  have 
applied  the  same  adjective  to  the  Amer- 
ican devotion  to  democratic  education 
in  particular.  There  is  an  honest  de- 
sire that  the  opportunities  of  education 
shall  be  distributed  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible. But  the  American  public  is  an 
•easy  victim  of  catchwords,  and  it  is  too 
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readily  deterred  by  the  fear  of  "undem- 
ocratic" distinctions  from  adopting  re- 
forms that  would  really  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  general  community.  In 
the  democratizing  of  Bnglish  education 
the  more  effective  process  will  not  be 
the  Imitation  of  the  American  system 
of  making  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion free,  but  rather  the  extension  of 
our  present  method  of  affording  means 
for  poor  students  of  promise  to  culti- 
vate their  gifts.  If  we  attempt  to  fol- 
low the  more  ambitious  and  ostensibly 
more  generous  policy  of  America,  wc 
may  discover  after  a  while  that  instead 
of  democratizing  education  we  have 
only  vulgarized  it. 

Herbert  W.  HoncHi. 
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Visitors  were  not  u  common  sight  at 
I^eeks,  so  that  afternoon  Easie  was  sur- 
prised to  see  an  unknown  man  come  up 
to  the  door.  He  knocked  twice;  then 
Ekisie,  suspecting  that  Kate  was  not 
fit  to  see  visitors,  ran  down  to  open 
the  door  to  him. 

**Is  Mrs.  McLeod  at  home?"  he  asked 
rather  gruflly,  casting  a  quick  glance 
at  Easie  while  he  put  the  question. 

"The  mistress  is  in  by.  sir;  but  she*s 
no  verra  weel  the  day,"  said  Easie,  us- 
ing the  formula  which  was  generally 
employed,  she  found,  at  Leeks. 

"Oh,  indeed!  Are  you  sure  she 
couldn't  speak  to  me?  Vm  Mr.  Boyd, 
the  Inspector,  tell  her,  and  I've  special, 
very  special,  business  with  her."  He 
paused,  planted  a  broad  foot  inside  the 
-doorway  and  added  firmly:  "In  fact, 
I  will  see  either  Mrs.  McLeod  or  Wil- 
liam McLeod,  her  husband.  So  no 
more  nonsense,  my  lassie;  just  go  and 
find  one  or  other  of  them  at  once!" 

The   color   rushed   to    Easie's    white, 


pinched  face.  The  inspector — name  of 
portent!  She  stood  rubbing  her  thin 
hands  together  in  an  agony  of  perplex- 
ity. 

"The  maifiter's  oot  on  the  fairm,  sir." 
she  said,  "an'— an'— eure's  delth.  sir.  ye 
canna  see  the  mistress  the  day." 

"Is  she  so  very  ill?  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  her?"  the  inspector  asked.  He 
evidently  was  not  a  person  to  be  easily 
"got  over." 

Easie  once  again  tried  a  little  genteel 
evasion  of  the  truth,  but  the  relentless 
official  would  not  accept  her  excuses. 

"Tut,  tut!  What's  all  this?  I  don't 
believe  a  word  you  say.  Go  and  find 
Mrs.  McLeod  immediately." 

"Oh!  sir,"  Easie  cried  at  last,  goaded 
to  desperation,  "she  takes  drink!  She*s 
gey  bad  the  day;* she  canna  speak  wl* 
onybody."    The  inspector  whistled. 

"Oh,  ho!  Takes  drink,  does  she!  And 
who  does  the  work  when  she's  dmnk? 
You,  I  suppose." 

"Aye,"  said  Easie,  with  pardonable 
pride.       "I   dae  malstly  a*   the   work 
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whiles,  an*  uiiud  the  bairn  an*  Gran- 
nie." 

"And  how  long  have  you  been  here 
doing  all  the  work  and  minding  the 
bairn  and  Grannie?" 

"Three  month,"  said  Basle. 

''And  how  old  are  yon?  No  lies,  now!" 

**I  dinna  tell  lees!"  Easle  exclaimed 
passionately.  "I  was  thirteen  on  the 
stecond  day  o'  July." 

"When  were  you  in  school  last?" 

**In  June,  sir." 

"And  this  is  the  end  of  September. 
Um!  And  what  standard  were  you  In 
when  you  left  the  school?" 

*The  fifth,  sir." 

There  was  a  short  pause  while  the 
Inspector  wrote  down  all  this  informa* 
tion  In  a  notebook.  Then,  speaking 
with  awful  distinctness,  and  fixing 
Basle  at  the  same  time  with  a  terrify- 
lag  glance,  he  addressed  his  victim 
thus: 

•*Xow,  Easle  Dow — ^you  see,  I  know 
your  name— either  you  present  your- 
self at  the  school  to-morrow  morning 
at  the  usual  hour,  or  I  send  a  summons 
to  WUliam  McLeod." 

"But,  sir,  1  canna  come  the  morn— 
it's  no'  possible."  Easle  cried,  In  dis- 
may. 

"Possible  or  not,  that's  how  the  mat- 
ter stands.  You're  under  age;  you 
haven't  passed  the  sixth  standard;  and 
tmck.  to  school  you  must  go  for  another 
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"And  wha's  tae  sort  the  bairn  and 
Grannie?"  Easle  exclaimed,  her  voice 
shrill  and  fierce. 

"I  can't  tell  that,  but  you  are  not  to 
sort  them.  You've  to  go  back  to  school 
and  mind  your  books  for  another  year." 

"I've  no  books,  sir,"  she  objected. 

*Then  McLeod  must  buy  you  books." 

"I'll  no  gang — ^no'  for  a'  the  inspect- 
ors in  Scotland!"  Easle  cried  suddenly. 
Her  bands  were  clenched,  her  eyes 
Reamed;  she  faced  this  Tyrant  of  Ed- 
ucation like  a  little  tiger. 

*Oh!    won't   you?    We'll   see   about 
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that.  But  tell  me,  why  don't  you  wish 
to  go  to  school?  Do  you  wish  to  grow 
up  an  Ignorant  girl,  unable  to  read  or 
write  or  count?"  he  asked,  surprised 
by  the  wild  antagonism  E«asie  dis- 
played. 

"It's  no'  that,  sir— I'd  like  fine  tae 
learn  things— but  Grannie's  deein',  an' 
I'll  no'  leave  her  till  she  does.  She 
canna  dae  wantin'  me." 

The  inspector  considered  this  state- 
ment gravely.  The  tiny  creature  be- 
fore him  seemed  a  frail  reed  for  the 
dying  to  lean  upon.  Gould  her  story 
be  true?      He  began  to  doubt  it. 

"I'll  need  to  have  that  story  corrob- 
orated by  some  older  person,  I'm 
afraid,"  he  said.  "Do  you  mean  that 
you  are  the  only  i^erson  in  charge  of 
a  dying  woman?" 

"Xo,  sir;  there's  Janet  Mackenzie, 
from  Kippen,  wi'  her;  but  It's  me  Gran- 
nie's wantin'  a'  the  time,"  said  Basle, 
modest  triumph  in  her  voice. 

"But  if  there  is  an  older  person  to 
look  after  her,  why  does  she  need  you  ?" 
the  man  insisted. 

"I  jist  keep  her  cheery  like,"  Easle 
explained.  "She's  used  wi'  me,  ye  see, 
and  whiles  she'll  speak  a  wurd  wl'  me 
when  her  boast's  no'  sae  sair,  and 
whiles  I'll  sing  her  a  bit  psalm — ^and  I 
can  gie  her  a  soop  o'  watter  noo  an' 
again,  and  she  took  a  drop  tea  frae  me 
when  Janet  was  doon  the  stair.  Ye 
see,  sir,  I  ken  hoo  tae  dae  wi'  her  fine." 

Thus  vaingloriously  did  Basle  boast 
of  her  skill  as  a  sick-nurse;  and  the 
Inspector,  amused,  and  perhaps  a  trifle 
touched  by  the  story,  listened  in  si- 
lence. 

"Well,  Easle,"  he  said  at  last,  "if  I 
let  you  off  till  Grannie  is  better — ot* 
gone — have  I  your  word  to  begin 
school  attendance  then?" 

"And  what  aboot  the  bairn?"  Easle 
cried.  "Wha's  tae  mind  the  puir  bairn 
when  I'm  at  school?" 

At  this  the  inspector's  dignity  fairly 
broke  down,  and  he  laughed  aloud. 
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"Do  you  think  there's  no  one  else 
who  can  mind  a  bairn  but  yourself?*' 
he  asked. 

"There's  no  anither  body  here,"*  said 
Easie  significantly. 

"Then  they  must  get  another  body, 
that's  all;  and  I'll  write  a  summons  to 
William  McLeod  next  week.  I'll  give 
you  a  week  to  see  how  things  turn  out. 
and  if  after  that  time  you  fail  to  put 
in  an  appearance  at  school,  there  will 
be  something  to  pay,  I  can  tell  you." 

He  turned  away,  and  Easie  stood 
in  the  doorway  to  watch  his  departure. 
The  whole  structure  of  her  life  seemed 
at  that  moment  to  be  collapsing  round 
her,  the  structure  she  had  raised  with 
such  terrible  effort.  No  longer  was 
she  to  be  an  independent  wage-earner 
— no  longer  an  important  person  able 
to  manage  the  bairn,  depended  on  by 
Grannie;  deprived  of  these  dignities 
and  glories  she  would  just  become 
again  a  child  at  school,  unheeded,  un- 
necessary to  any  one,  dependent,  non- 
wage-earning,  occupied  with  a  futile 
pursuit  of  worthless  knowledge!  And 
then  that  terrible  suggestion  that  Mc- 
I^eod  would  need  to  supply  the  school 
books — what  did  that  mean?  What 
would  he  say  to  that? 

Poor  Easie!  It  was  a  bitter  moment 
of  realization  to  her.  She  climbed  tho 
stair  slowly,  and  returned  to  her  i)Ost 
in  the  sick-room.  She  must  make  the 
most  of  the  precious  hours  of  useful- 
ness that  remained  to  her.  Too  soon 
they  would  be  gone,  and  she  once  more 
an  inglorious  child,  shorn  of  her  brief 
nuthorities! 

"Whatna  man  was  yon  at  the  door, 
Easie?"  Janet  asked-  "He  was  weel 
put  on." 

"Oh,  Jist  a  man  on  business  wi'  the 
maister,"  Easie  responded  warily; 
though  her  heart  was  bursting  with  dis- 
may she  would  not  reveal  sooner  than 
was  necessary  the  Indignity  that  was 
about  to  he  put  upon  her;  time  enough 
when,  a  week  hence,  the  blow  really 


Yell.  Just  now  Janet  recogniased  her 
as  a  person  of  importance,  urgently 
needed  by  Grannie;  let  that  impression 
be  retained  as  long  as  possible.  So 
Easie  hugged  her  secret  to  her  heart 
and  said  nothing  to  any  one. 

That  day  the  parish  doctor  was  sum* 
moned,  but  had  not  much  hope  to  give 
of  Grannie's  recovery;  it  was  not  prob- 
able that  at  such  an  advanced  age  she 
could  pull  through  this  illness.  Next 
day  Grannie  was  worse,  and  then  an 
awful  hush  fell  over  the  house.  Kate, 
sobei*ed  at  last,  sat  moodily  by  the 
kitchen  fire.  She  would  not  enter 
the  sick-room;  the  impending  shadow 
terrified  her. 

On  tip-toe,  her  mouth  pursed,  her 
heart  beating  heavily  with  apprehen- 
sion, Easie  slipped  about  upstairs.  The 
bairn,  poor  lamb,  reverted  to  something 
of  its  former  untendedness  these  days, 
for  Easie  could  not  leave  Grannie's  side 
for  ten  minutes  without  being  sum- 
moned back.  Fear  was  knocking  at 
her  heart  all  the  time,  but  loyalty  kept 
her  firmly  at  her  post— only  when  Janet 
went  downstairs  for  her  meals  a  panic 
would  overcome  the  child.  What  if 
Grannie  were  to  die  while  she  was 
alone  with  her?  She  could  scarcely 
endure  the  torment  of  apprehension  she 
felt  till  Janet,  kindly,  reassuring, 
afraid  of  nothing,  returned  to  the  room. 

Thus  fully  five  days  went  on.  And 
the  Inspector's  limit  had  been  a  week 
— seven  days.    Then  the  end  came. 

Perhaps  some  inkling  of  what  Eash' 
felt  had  penetrated  Janet's  heart  after 
all,  for  with  kindly  dissimulation  she 
bade  Easie  go  off  to  her  bed,  as  Gran- 
nie seemed  to  be  "real  quiet" — maybe 
she  would  not  be  cry  in'  on  her  for  a 
bit  Grannie  was  indeed  ^getting  real 
quiet — with  a  quiet  the  reality  of 
which  must  have  struck  any  person 
more  experienced  than  Easie.  But  she, 
poor  child,  took  Janet's  assurance  In 
the  utmost  good  faith,  and,  being  half 
dead  with  fatigue,  gladly  crept  away 
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to  betl.  She  lay  dowu  without  uii- 
4lre«8iuK,  and  uever  stlrreil  till  the  light 
ruuie  iu.  Then  with  a  start  she 
jumped  up.  Eh,  what  would  Grannie 
have  been  doing  without  her  all  night? 
How  treacherous,  how  selfish  she  had 
b<H^u;  she  who  had  promised  to  be  there 
all  the  time!  Stung  with  confusion, 
Kasie  ran  across  the  little  passage  to- 
wanls  the  sick-room,  and  would  have 
o|)ened  the  door,  but  Janet  met  her  on 
the  threshold,  her  finger  on  her  lips. 

**Eh,  Tm  awfae  vexed  I  slept  in. 
Hoo  is  she  noo?*'  Easie  exclaimed. 

**Whee8ht,  lassie;  Grannie's  awa," 
said  Janet  solemnly. 

Rasie  drew  back  in  horror. 

"Awa' — ^Is't  deid  ye  mean?*'  she 
asked. 

**Aye,  lassie,  she  passed  a  boot  aue  in 
the  momin*.*' 

**And  I  no  wi'  her!*'  Easie  cried. 
'*Eh,  Janet,  maybe  she  want  it  me,  and 
I  no  there.  What  for  did  ye  no  come 
for  me?" 

"Xa,  na;  she  didna  ken  onybody — 
Jlst  slippit  awa'.  Ye  need  yer  rest. 
Kasle — ye've  been  sair  wrocht  this  lang 
Tvhile.**  But  Easie's  tears  were  falling 
fast:  she  refused  to  be  comforted. 

••Come  in  by— come,  lassie,  and  sec 
ber,**  said  Janet  kindly.  She  opened 
the  door  and  they  went  in.  There, 
standing  by  the  bed  where  so  lately  she 
had  seen  Grannie  tossing  in  weariness 
und  weakness,  Easie  received  her  first 
impression  of  the  great  restfulness  of 
4leath.  Not  a  line  of  weariness  was 
left  on  the  old  face,  not  a  furrow  of 
pain — ^a  grand  repose. 

Instead  of  Yielug  terrified,  Kasie-was 
strangely  attracted  by  the  sight — aweil 
indeetl.  but  calmed  and  reassured. 

•*Eh.  Janet,  she's  awfu'  bonnie — and 
that  Mtilir  she  exclaimed  through  her 
tears^  She  did  not  now  weep  for 
<;rannie,  if  she  had  only  known,  but 
for  herself — for  the  charge  that  had 
t>een  taken  out  of  her  willing  little 
hands  for  ever. 


So  Easie  stood,  gazing  at  the  quiet 
face,  for  a  long  time;  and  then  sud- 
denly she  turned  and  ran  out  of  the 
room  without  saying  a  word.  She  had 
remembered  the  charge  that  was  still 
left  to  her.  The  bairn,  rather  crum- 
pled and  forlorn,  lay  awaiting  her  care. 
Easie  caught  it  qp  in  her  arms,  and  fell 
to  work  washing  and  dressing  it  with 
tremendous  energy. 

•  ■  •  •  •  ■ 

Granule  died  on  Saturday,  and  her 
funeral  was  to  be  on  Tuesday.  Mon- 
day evening  saw  a  new  member  added 
to  the  family  party  at  Leeks.  This 
was  Lizzie,  the  mother  of  the  bairn. 
When  Easie  heard  that  Lizzie  was  ex- 
pecte<l,  she  formed  a  mental  picture 
of  the  sort  of  girl  who  would  appear; 
she  would  be  shrinking  and  ashamed- 
looking.  Easie  concluded,  for  the  mis- 
taken bairn  would  probably  have 
crushed  all  her  self-respect. 

But  on  Monday  evening  arrived  a  big, 
rollicking,  red-cheeked,  good-natured- 
looking  young  woman,  about  as  differ- 
ent from  Easie's  idea  of  her  as  any  one 
could  well  have  l)een.  The  death  in 
the  house  made  it  necessary  for  her  to 
enter  it  soberly;  but  one  could  guess 
that  on  any  other  occasion  her  entrance 
would  have  been  a  noisy  one. 

*'Sae  puir  auld  Grannie's  awa'?*'  she 
said-  "Weel,  she  was  get  tin'  gey  stiff 
and  blind.  I  was  whiles  sorry  for  her 
niyser,  sittin'  there" — she  paused,  to 
glance  at  Grannie's  empty  chair.  Then, 
catching  sight  of  Easie,  who  sat  in  the 
chimney  corner  with  the  balru  on  her 
knee,  she  ran  across  the  kitchen 
and  caught  the  child  up  In  her 
arms. 

"Eh,  my  bonnie  wee  lamb,  there  ye 
are!"  she  cried,  without  a  trace  of 
shame  or  contrition  in  her  voice  or 
manner.  She  danced  the  bairn  about 
In  her  strong  arms  till  it  crowed  with 
delight.  Easie  stood  up,  her  eyes 
fixed  jealously  on  her  charge.  Lizzie 
in  the  meantime  was  exclaiming  with 
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genuiue  admiration  on  tlie  improve- 
ment in  her  child. 

"She's  a  real  fine  lassie  noo/'  she 
said.  Thefii  she  glanced  at  Easie. 
''Y're  wee  tae  mind  a'  bairn/'  she  said, 
with  a  sound  of  good-natured  contempt 
in  her  voice. 

"Aye,  I'm  wee/'  said  Easie.  She  did 
not  try  to  assert  herself  as  in  former 
days.  Lizzie  laughed  and  dandled 
her  baby  in  her  arms. 

"I'll  be  takin'  her  mysel'  soon/'  she 
said  mysteriously.  "D'ye  hear  what 
I'm  say  in',  mither?*'  she  continued,  ad- 
dressing Kate,  who  was  baking  at  the 
window. 

"What's  yon?"  her  mother  grunted 
out. 

"Weel,  it's  this,"  Lizzie  began,  de- 
positing the  bairn  again  on  Easie's 
knee,  and  going  across  to  where  her 
mother  stood,  "it's  this,  mother — John 
and  me's  tae  be  marrit  this  day  fort- 
night." 

"Nane  too  sune,"  said  Kate  darkly. 
Lizzie  tossed  her  head. 

"We've  got  a  fine  bit  hoose  oot  Kip- 
pen  way,  and  1*11  tak'  the  bairn  wi' 
me  there." 

"A  good  thing  tae,"  said  Kate,  "sic 
a  fash  she's  been  sin'  ever  ye  had 
her." 

"She'll  no'  be  a  fash  tae  me,"  said 
Lizzie  hotly,  "an'  gin  John  and  me  had 
got  a  hoose  sooner,  ye'd  no'  have  had 
her  a'  this  while." 

At  this  point  of  the  discussion  Wil- 
liam McLeod  came  in  from  the  fields. 
He  greeted  his  daughter  very  sternly, 
but  the  greeting  did  not  seem  to  annoy 
her  in  the  least.  She  began  at  once  to 
tell  him  the  news  she  had  Just  given 
her  mother.  He  received  it  without  a 
word. 

"And  what  aboot  Easie  there?"  Kate 
said.  "She's  engaged  wl'  me  for  sis 
months — gets  a  shillin'  a  week  and 
her  meat — an'  noo  Grannie's  awa,  an' 
gin  the  bairn  goes,  what  for  wad  I  keep 
Easie?" 
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'Send  her  ha  me,"  Lizzie  suggested. 

"She  hasna  a  hame." 

"Weel,  then,  ye  maun  keep  her  tae 
work  oot  bye." 

The  discussion  raged  thus  for  fully 
ten  minutes,  while  Easie  sat  silent,  lis- 
tening as  these  arbiters  of  her  fate  dis- 
puted over  her  future.  Too  well  she 
knew  that  within  a  day  or  two  quite 
another  solution  of  the  problem  would 
be  given.  Still  she  kept  silence — ^not  a 
word  of  the  Inspector;  she  held  on 
grimly  to  what  remained  to  her  of  the 
life  of  responsibility.  Even  now, 
however,  it  seemed  that  her  kingdom 
was  going  to  be  taken  from  her  bit  by 
bit.  Grannie  was  gone,  and  now  Liz- 
zie was  claiming  the  bairn. 

"I'll  tak'  the  bairn  the  nlcht,"  Lizzie 
told  her,  and  Easie  had  to  renounce  the 
trhild  to  its  mother  with  as  good  grace 
as  she  could  muster. 

"She'll  maybe  cry  a  wee,"  she  said. 
"Being  used  wi'  me,  she'll  ken  a  differ- 
ence." 

Lizzie  laughed.  "She'll  surely  ken 
me,"  »he  said  proudly,  as  she  lifted  the 
bairn  from  its  cradle  and  carried  it 
off  upstairs.  Easie  felt  inclined  to 
cry.  Here  she  was,  thrust  aside,  not 
needed  by  any  one;  she  slipped  away  to 
bed  (pausing  for  a  moment  at  the  door 
of  Grannie's  room  where  so  lately  she 
had  always  been  going  in  and  out)  and 
crept  into  her  own  cupboard-like  little 
chamber.  She  was  free  to  sleep  now 
without  fear  of  interruption.  Xo 
longer  would  Grannie  be  cryln'  on  her. 
No  longer  would  she  be  roused  by  the 
whimperings  of  the  bairn.  Yet  by 
some  strange  freak  of  human  nature. 
Easie  wept  bitterly  at  the  thought  of 
this  undisturbed  repose.  The  bed  felt 
cold  and  empty  where  the  balm  used 
to  lie,  and  once  and  again  she  started 
up,  dreaming  that  she  heard  Grannie*!^ 
voice  calling  her  name.  Each  time  she 
fell  asleep  once  more,  but  at  last  an 
unmistakably  real  voice  sounded  in  her 
ear,  and  the  next  minute  Lizzie  came 
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in  with  the  bairn  in  her  arms.       It 
was  screaming  lustily. 

"Here,  Basle,  tak'  her.  She's  that 
strange  wi'  me  I  canna  get  a  winls  o* 
sleep/'  she  said  Impatiently. 

Then  indeed  was  Easie*s  hour  of  tri- 
amph.  Sitting  up  in  bed,  flushed  with 
delight,  she  Joyfully  received  the  bairn 
back  into  her  arms.  And  the  child, 
recognizing  her  well-known  touch, 
hearing  her  familiar  voice,  ceased  its 
screams  as  if  by  magic,  and  snuggled 
down  to  sleep. 

''Did  ever  ye  see  the  like  o*tI"  Lizzie 
exclaimed. 

Easie  positively  smirked  with  delight. 
''She*s  that  used   wl'  me  this  long 
time,"  she  said  modestly. 

'*I'm  thhikln'  I'll  hae  a  Job  wi'  her 
yet,"  Lizzie  said  ruefully,  "but  if  ye'll 
keep  her  the  nicht,  I'll  get  some 
rest." 

Easie  acquiesced  condescendingly, 
and  the  discomfited  mother  went  off  to 
seek  repose. 

In  this  way  Easie  felt  that  her  dig- 
nity had  been  a  good  deal  vindicated, 
and  she  came  down  to  the  kitchen  next 
m<»'ning,  proudly  carrying  tbe  bairn, 
and  fully  aware  that  she,  not  either 
of  the  elder  women  in  the  house,  was 
able  to  manage  it. 

This  was  the  funeral  day,  and  from 
all  the  district  round  the  neighbors  had 
l>een  invited  to  the  "buryln'."  By 
twelve  o'clock  they  began  to  arrive  in 
twos  and  threes,  black-coated  and  sol- 
emn. Then  the  minister  appeared — 
dreadfully  solemn  also,  and  in  the 
darkened  "best  room"  they  spoke  to- 
gether in  low  tones. 

Easie  was  much  impressed — or 
rather  oppressed;  for  somehow,  she 
thought,  in  her  childish  way,  they 
should  not  be  so  sad.  If  they  knew 
as  well  as  she  did  all  the  weakness  and 
weariness  that  poor  old  Grannie  had 
got  away  from,  they  would  not  look  so 
gloomy.  But  then  the  neighbors  per- 
haps  didn't   know    about   these    long 
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hours  of  sitting  in  her  chair,  stiff  and 
weary  and  not  able  to  help  herself—or 
about  tbe  long,  long  afternoons  with 
nothing  to  do— or  the  blindness.  Well, 
all  these  things  were  passed  away  now, 
and  Grannie  rested;  surely  it  was  well 
with  her — they  need  not  look  sad  about 
it  at  all. 

So  Basle  questioned  as  she  watched 
the  solemn  assembling  of  the  mourn- 
ers; and  yet  after  the  plain  little 
hearse,  followed  by  the  company  of 
black-clad  men,  had  disappeared  round 
the  turn  of  the  road,  tears  began  to 
trickle  down  her  cheeks,  and  she  gave 
a  big  gulping  sob.  She,  if  no  one  else 
in  the  house,  missed  Grannie. 

"Hoots,  Easie,  dinna  stand  greetln' 
there — it's  a'  ower  noo;  gang  ben  the 
hoose  and  lift  the  blinds,  we  maun  get 
tae  wurk,"  quoth  Kate. 

The  next  morning  as  they  sat  at 
breakfast  the  postman  came  up  to  the 
door — a  most  unusual  event  at  Leeks. 
Easie  was  sent  to  bring  in  the  letter, 
whatever  it  might  be.  She  did  so  re- 
luctantly. 

**Thae  taxes,"  William  McLeod 
growled,  as  he  opened  a  large,  ofllcial- 
looking  envelope. 

He  read  over  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ter twice,  then  broke  out  with,  for  him, 
unusual  violence,  as  he  brought  his 
fist   down    heavily    on    the   table: 

"Weel,  I'm  damned " 

"What  is't,  Willum?"  Kate  asked 
curiously. 

"Tell  us  what  it's  aboot,  father," 
cried  Lizzie. 

Only  Easie  kept  silence.      She  knew. 

Slowly,  because  he  was  no  scholar, 
William  read  aloud  the  summons.  It 
was  quite  distinct,  and  accused  him, 
William  McLeod,  of  employing  as  a 
domestic  servant  one  Isabella  or 
"Easie"  Dow,  the  said  Isabella  being 
under  age.  The  summons  directed  that 
Easie  be  sent  to  school  immediately  on 
receipt  of  the  letter,  should  be  kept 
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there  until  sbe  had  attained  her  four- 
teenth year,  and  that  William  Mc- 
Leod  should  pay  the  school  books  nec- 
essary for  her  education. 

When  the  truth  penetrated  to  Kate's 
brain,  she  turned  upon  poor  Basle  in  a 
very  tempest  of  wrath.  In  vain  the 
child  protested  her  innocence,  telling 
even  with  tears  that  she  had  been  ig- 
norant of  all  offence,  and  that  she  only 
wanted  to  earn  her  living  and  be  a  bur- 
den to  no  one.  Not  a  word  would  Kate 
listen  to;  and  just  because  the  blame 
rested  entirely  with  herself  she  was 
doubly   angry. 

Then  William  began  to  question  the 
legality  of  the  summons.  Had  Kate 
known  Basle's  age  when  she  engaged 
her?  Kate  was  reluctantly  forced  to 
admit  that  she  had.  And,  knowing 
this,  she  had  taken  the  risk?  Aye, 
she  never  took  thocht.  This,  of 
course,  was  strictly  untrue,  for  Kate 
had  weighed  the  probabilities  of  the 
case  well  before  she  engaged  Easie. 
Some  bitter  vituperation  ensued  be- 
tween the  husband  and  wife,  while 
Easie  sat  dumb  and  scared  in  the  cor- 
ner. Then  she  came  up  to  the  table 
and  stood  there,  resting  her  hand  upon 
it  to  steady  her  trembling  limbs. 

"Please,  maister — what  for  will  ye 
no  send  me  back  til  my  uncle?*'  she 
asked. 

"Whaur's  he  gane  a  *thls  while?" 
William  asked. 

Easie  shook  her  head.  No  letter  had 
reached  her  from  this  relative,  whose 
one  wish  had  been  to  be  rid  of  the 
charge  of  a  helpless  child. 

"Div  ye  ken  whaur  he  is?*'  William 
inquired. 

"Na — he  had  no  w^urtl  when  he  left 
here,*'  Easie  admitted.  There  was  a 
short  silence. 

"Please,  maister,"  Easie  said  then. 
"I'll  wurk  wi'oot  pay  between  whiles. 
I'm  UQ*  want  in'  tae  be  a  burden  on 
onybody-" 

"Losh  me,  father,*'  Lizzie  struck  in 


suddenly,  "yer  makin'  an  mwfam  ebwfc 
aboot  a  wheen  bulks." 

She  was  feeding  the  bairn  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  as  she  looked  up  to  make  thla 
remark,  it  contrived  to  jerk  aU  the 
contents  of  the  spoon  down  upon  its 
pinafore.  Easie,  distracted  as  «be 
was,  made  a  dart  at  her  charge,  and 
deftly  scraped  up  the  porridge  with  a 
spoon.  She  could  not  bear  to  see  the 
child's  frock  spotted. 

Lizzie's  comment  on  the  parental 
stinginess  went  home,  for  William  sud- 
denly broke  out  into  a  laugh. 

"Dod,  Lizzie,  yer  richt!"  he  said. 
"The  bulks  winna  send  me  tae  the 
poorhoose;  it's  mair  that  I've  been  sic 
a  gowk." 

"Ye  have  that,"  Lizzie  agreed. 
"Onybody  could  see  the  lassie  was  ower 


wee." 

But  though  her  husband  had  laughed, 
Kate  was  not  iWilling  to  take  such  a 
light  view  of  the  situation.  Money 
was  money,  and  she  told  William  that 
he  was  a  fool  to  speak  so  easily  of  it. 
"Siller's  none  sae  easy  come  by — bulks 
indeed! — me  tae  pay  guld  siller  for 
bulks  for  Easie!"  Her  indignation 
knew  no  bounds. 

"Hand  yer  clash,  wife,"  said  William 
at  last,  as  he  rose  from  the  table.  He 
was  not  such  a  bad  sort  of  man  when 
all  was  said  and  done,  and  some  idea 
of  Basic's  unusual  capacities  had  pene- 
trated his  thick  brain  during  the  late 
household  crisis.  It  must  have  been 
some  feeling  about  this  which  made 
him  speak  now.  "Basic's  a  handy 
wee  body,"  he  said,  as  he  stood  lighting 
bis  pipe  by  the  fire,  "and  she  was  gey 
guld  wi'  Grannie,   mind." 

"Aye,"  liizzie  chimed  in.  "She's  real 
handy  wi'  the  bairn." 

"And  what's  the  use  o'  a  handy  las- 
sie if  she's  tae  be  in  the  school  a'  the 
day?"  Kate  demanded. 

"Aweel,"  said  William,  "there's  nae 
mair  about  it.  See  here,  Easie,  dinna 
fash    aboot    thae    bulks — ^there's    two- 
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three  abiUin's  for  them,  an*  ye  maun 
be  off  till  the  school  the  morn.  I*m 
no'  wauUn*  the  polisman  after  me." 
He  fished  out  the  coins  from  his  pocket 
as  he  spoke,  and  handed  them  to  Easle 
with  a  grin;  but  Kate  darted  across 
towards  her. 

**Haiids  aff!"  she  cried.  **I'm  no*  sic 
a  saftie  as  you,  William.  She'll  can 
pay  herael'.  She's  had  a  shillin'  a 
week  these  three  month  f rae  me — ^that's 
twelve  shillin's  she's  got — ^an'  she'll  pay 
thae  bulks  oot  o't" 

*^I've  no  got  twelve  shillins,  mis- 
tress," Easie  urged  plteously.  "Ye 
mind  I  cracklt  the  bairn's  bottle,  an' 
ane  and  saxi>ence  came  aff  me  for't — 
an*  there's  been  a  bawbee  for  the  kirk 
on  Sundays — sax  o'  them — that's  a 
shillin'  an'  ninepence,  and  there  was  a 
shillin*  for  the  patch  tae  my  boots — 
that's  twa  and  ninepence  afC  the 
twelve — it's  nine  and  thruppence  I've 
XOt." 

••Weel,  tak  yer  nine  and  thruppence 
and  buy  thae  books,"  Kate  retorted. 
Bat  McLeod  turned  upon  his  wife  sav- 
agely. 

**Think  shame  on  yersel',  Kate,"  h€ 
said.      "Let  the  lassie  keep  her  bit  sil- 
ler; she's  wrocht  for  it,  I'se  warrant." 
**Aye,     has     she,     mother,"     Lizzie 
chimed  in. 

Kate,  finding  herself  thus  in  a  hope- 
less minority,  banged  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  Basle  to  settle  the  matter  with 
ber  defenders. 

Now  that  the  first  bitterness  of  the 
blow  was  past,  McLeod  was  inclined 
to  look  upon  the  whole  thing  as  some- 
thing of  a  Joke.    Easie's  bite  and  sup 
counted   for   nothing,    and,    when    he 
came  to  think  of  it,  the  books  were 
nothing  either.       He  r&presented  this 
to  Easie  quite  good-naturedly,  and  she 
began  to  face  the  idea  of  returning  to 
school    with    a    little    more    courage. 
StIU  Kate's  hint  that  she  might  herself 
pay  for  the  books  rankled  in  her  soul. 
and  when  McLeod  had  gone  off  to  his 


work,     she    approached    the     subject 
again  with  Lizzie. 

Instead  of  listening  to  her,  however, 
the  young  woman  got  up  and  went  out 
of  the  kitchen  without  a  word.  In  a 
few  minutes  she  returned,  carrying  one 
and  sixpence  in  the  palm  of  her  large 
red  hand.  "There,  Easie,"  she  said, 
"yon's  for  my  balm's  bottle.  I  think 
shame  that  mother  took  it  aff  ye." 

"Eh,  but  I  was  real  careless,"  Easie 
protested,  holding  back  from  this  lavish 
re(payment 

"Hoots,  lassie,  yer  wee — tak*  it  an' 
dinna  say  anither  wurd,"  said  Lizzie. 
Easie  looked  up  at  her  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  her  eyes  were  full 
of  tears.  She  took  the  money,  and  ran 
away  upstairs,  to  add  it  to  the  little 
store  in  the  bag. 

•  •  ...» 

Easie's  first  day  at  school! 
In  the  excitement  of  life  at  Leeks 
Farm,  she  had  forgotten  all  the  hate- 
ful monotony  of  school  routine.  Here 
she  found  herself  back  again  at  the 
desk,  adding  up  sums,  writing  out  ex- 
ercises— ^no  longer  a  responsible  being 
occupied  with  tasks  of  portentous  hu- 
man interest,  but  one  of  a  foolish  band 
of  children  engaged  ui)on  subjects 
which  did  not  bear  upon  life  in  any 
one  way.  Easie  did  not  express  this 
thought;  it  was  formless  in  her  mind, 
but  she  felt  it  quite  distinctly- 

The  schoolroom  was  close,  and 
Easie,  accustomed  to  the  activities  of 
Leeks,  nodded  over  her  desk.  Noth- 
ing interested  her.  Of  what  use  were 
those  questions  the  master  was  putting 
to  them  all?      It  was  her  turn  now. 

"Easie  Dow,  what  are  the  constitu- 
ent parts  of  air?"  ' 

Easie  shook  her  head.  Had  he  asked 
her  how  to  wash  and  dress  a  baby, 
her  answer  would  have  come  pat 
enough.  But  what  to  Easie  were  oxy- 
gen, nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  gas? 
Names,  names,  names! 
The  master  passed  her  by  contemptu- 
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ously,  and  a  glib  child  on  the  next 
bench  gave  the  required  answer. 

Then  came  a  series  of  questions  on 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  the 
heart,  illustrated  by  a  diagram  of  that 
organ  on  the  blackboard.  It  was  a 
"general  knowledge"  class;  but  of 
course  it  seemed  to  Easie  that  all  this 
information  was  supremely  useless. 
She  listened  contemptuously  to  this 
prattle  of  red  and  white  corpuscles,  of 
valves,  and  what  not.  .  .  . 

But  when  the  recitation  class  was 
called,  Easie's  interest  quickened  a  lit- 
tle She  could  understand  something 
of  what  was  going  on  now.  True,  it 
was  a  ruthless  murdering  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  English  literature,  but  then 
our  heroine  was  not  critical  in  these 
matters. 

With  stammering  lips  and  an  uncer- 
tain tongue,  a  big  stupid  boy  was  re- 
peating Milton's  sonnet  "On  his  Blind- 
ness." The  effect  was  somewhat  as 
follows: 

When — A — conseeder  hoo — ma — flight- 
is — spent, 
Ere  hauf  ma  days  in  thus — dark— * 

wurrld — and — wide, 
And   that   one   taulent   which — is — 
deith— to— hide. 
Lodged  wi'  me  useless  tho'  ma — soul — 

more — bent 
To  sairve  ma — Maker — and — present. 
Ma — true — account  .... 


The  words,  garbled  indeed  by  their 
rendering,  penetrated  somehow  into 
Easie's  drowsy   brain.       She   sat  up, 
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listening  and  wondering  what  they 
might  mean.  "A  talent  which  *twas 
death  to  hide" — ^what  was  that? 
"Lodged  with  me  useless."  Ah,  she 
had  it  now!  A  sudden  illumination 
from  the  flashlight  of  experience  came 
to  her  aid.  Didn't  she  know  what  it 
was  to  be  kept  from  the  work  she  loved 
and  be  set  to  useless  tasks?  Had 
Basle  known  the  language  of  melo- 
drama, she  would  have  cried,  "Avaunt 
these  books!"  But  as  she  was  happily 
ignorant  of  it,  she  contented  herself 
with  letting  her  new  "Reader"  fall  off 
the  desk  on  to  the  floor.  There  she  ad- 
ministered a  savage  kick  to  its  smooth 
new  boards,  thus  giving  expression  to 
her  sense  of  its  worthlessness. 

Wicked  Easie,  and  foolish  Basle  too, 
despising  in  this  way  the  sources  of 
knowledge.  But  you  must  remember 
that,  with  all  her  practical  capacity, 
she  was  only  a  child  after  all.  And, 
as  a  child,  she  had  now  to  begin  again 
humbly,  and  acquire  some  more  of 
this  much-despised  book-learning.  She 
must  lay  aside  her  newly  acquired  lore 
of  life,  and  take  up  these  less  exciting 
but  quite  as  necessary  studies.  The 
short,  vivid  chapter  of  her  life  was 
closed,  and  from  being  a  bairn-keeper 
she  had  turned  again  into  a  bairn. 

But  when  schooldays  are  over  for 
Easie,  I  fancy  she  will  have  little  difll- 
culty  in  finding  another  sphere  for  her 
talents — ^that  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
"where  the  merciful  man  will  find  him- 
self out  of  a  Job"  not  having  yet  ar- 
rived. 

Jane  H,  Findlater. 


THE  GODDESSES  OP  THE  CAMERA. 


In  the  "Reminiscences"  of  Lady 
Randolph  Churchill  and  in  Mr.  Ralph 
Neviirs  "Piccadilly  to  Pall  Mall" 
(Duckworth  &  Co.),  something  is  said 
of  that  mad  worship  of  the  woman's 
face   which   swept   over   the   English 


world  in  the  late  'seventies  and  early 
'eighties  of  the  last  century.  It  was 
the  day  of  the  "Professional  Beauty," 
whether  she  did  actually  make  a  pro- 
fession of  her  charms  or  only  used  them 
as  an  amateur  to  win  applause  and  ad- 
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miration.  There  were  some  half-dozen, 
or  perhaps  half-a-score,  of  women 
whoee  loveliness  was  a  national  pas- 
sion. Two  or  three  were  well  born 
and  married;  others  were  '^actresses/' 
at  least,  by  convention;  some  did  not 
even  make  pretence  to  any  social  status 
at  all.  It  mattered  not  To  only  a 
few  were  they  real  beings,  who  dined 
oat,  or  played  at  the  halls,  or  consorted 
with  young  men  about  town.  In 
London  people  would  sometimes  stand 
on  chairs  to  look  at  them  in  the  Park, 
or  mob  them  in  drawing-rooms  and  at 
private  views.  But  most  men,  I  imag- 
ine, scarcely  thought  of  them  as  crea- 
tures of  flesh  and  blood,  who  lived 
somewhere  in  houses,  and  wore  clothes 
and  took  them  off;  but  rather  as  fair 
abatractions,  the  images  of  an  ideal  ex- 
qolsiteness  of  physical  perfection.  To 
the  thousands  who  gazed  upon  their 
portraits  in  the  shop  windows,  or 
caagbt  faint  glimpses  of  their  features 
crudely  rendered  on  the  lids  of  choco- 
late-boxes and  in  other  poor  reproduc- 
tions, they  were  goddesses  revealing 
their  glory  from  the  empyrean  to  wor- 
shippers on  this  clouded  earth. 

Commentators  then  and  since  have 
spoken  slightingly  of  this  "craze."  I 
do  not  know  that  it  deserves  the  term; 
it  was  less  a  craze  than  a  cult,  and  one 
not  without  its  elements  of  nobility  and 
reverence.  True,  the  objects  of  all 
this  adoration  were  perhaps  (I  do  not 
know)  only  frivolous  "society"  dames, 
or  sometimes,  it  may  be,  light  damsels 
whom  our  fathers  would  have  called 
wantons.  But  in  the  emotions  they 
created  there  was  little  of  vulgarity  or 
animalism.  The  portraits  displayed  of 
them  were  nearly  always  delicate,  and 
ao  far  as  the  coarseness  of  the  medijim 
allowed  refined.  They  were  fully 
arrayed  in  garments  that  represented 
to  the  contemporary  eye  the  type  of 
feminine  elegance.  Whether  they 
were  l&dies  or  not,  their  habits  and 
demeanor  were  those  associated  with 


aristocratic,  luxurious  womanhood. 
They  were  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
half-naked  females  then  just  begin- 
ning to  expose  themselves  to  the  cam- 
era and  now  sprawling  tumultuously 
on  all  sides.  We  have  come  to  live 
amid  an  orgy  of  nudity,  exhibited  in 
the  ball-room,  at  the  theatre,  on  the 
stage,  in  the  street:  every  man  of  us 
has  become  a  Peeping  Tom  whether  he 
will  or  not  Crowds  press  to  the  mu- 
sic-halls to  gaze  on  women  who  cannot 
dance,  who  are  not  even  beautiful, 
whose  sole  attraction  is  that  they  are 
very  nearly  undressed;  a  whole  brood 
of  illustrated  newspapers,  at  sixpence 
for  the  genteel,  at  a  penny  for  the 
multitude,  thrives  on  this  art  of  the 
baignoire  and  the  alcove.  Compared 
with  it,  our  riot  of  indecent  inquisitive- 
ness,  the  late- Victorian  love  of  lovely 
faces  seems  reticent  and  chaste.  To 
many  thousands  of  clerks  in  offices,  of 
assistants  in  shops,  soldiers,  sailors, 
settlers  far  away  in  the  bush  and  the 
backwoods,  the  cheap  framed  photo- 
graph was  like  the  picture  of  the  Vir- 
gin or  St.  Catherine  to  some  Catholics: 
a  type  of  goodness  and  purity  as  well 
as  beauty,  a  revelation  of  the  ideal 
womanhood  that  hovers  dimly  before 
most  men's  minds  at  some  period  of 
their  lives. 

•  ••••• 

Several  years  ago  I  was  in  the  log 
hut  of  a  prospector  in  the  mining  dis- 
trict of  British  Columbia.  With  two 
companions  I  had  lost  my  way,  and 
was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  for  the 
night  in  this  little  cabin.  The  owner 
was  a  good-looking  young  Canadian 
from  an  Ontario  farmstead  who  re- 
ceived us  hospitably  and  did  his  best 
to  make  us  comfortable.  The  furni- 
ture and  appointments  of  this  one  small 
living-room  were  as  scanty  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  those  parts.  There  was  the 
usual  miner's  equipment — pick,  shovels, 
high  boots,  a  shotgun,  a  rough  pine 
table  and  some  stools,  a  bear-skin  robe; 
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for  literature,  a  miuiug  manual,  a  text- 
book of  mineralogy,  several  worn  pa- 
per-covered novels;  and  for  ornament 
some  colored  prints  from  the  Christ- 
mas  numbers   of   illustrated  newspa- 
pers  on   one   wall,    and    on   another, 
above    the   stove,    three   photographs. 
One  was  of  a  side-whiskered  elderly 
gentleman,  another  that  of  a  comforta- 
ble   middle-aged    matron:    our    host's 
parents,  no  doubt.    The  third  was  more 
arresting.      It  was  a  reproduction  of 
perhaps  the  loveliest  of  all  the  lovely 
faces  which  had  been  wont  to  gaze 
from  the  shop  windows  during  that 
era  of  beauty-worship  whereof  mention 
has  been  made.     One  could  not  look  at 
it,  familiar  and  almost  hackneyed  as 
it  had  become,  without  a  start  of  sur- 
prise that  Nature  had  made  anything 
so  perfect.       The  delicate   symmetry 
ot  the  features,  the  exquisite  modelling 
of  the  chin,  the  soft  sweetness  of  the 
lips,  the  grace  of  the  smooth  hair  rip- 
pling low  over  the  forehead,  were  only 
part   of   the   indefinable  charm   of   n 
countenance  that  seemed  bathed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  virginal  purity.       The 
impression  was  heightened  by  a  kind 
of    hood    suggesting    that    of    a    nun 
which  loosely  draped  the  girl's  head, 
and  by  the  rapt  eyes  turned  a  little  up- 
ward as  if  in  prayer.    It  was  the  face 
of  a  young  saint,  the  index,  one  might 
believe,  of  a  soul  as  beautiful  as  its 
outer  vestment. 

Unfortunately  the  picture  prompted 
no  such  reverential  thoughts  in  one  of 
my  companions,  a  gentleman  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  gossip  of  the  London 
aaulisses  for  long  past.  "Hallo,"  he 
said,  taking  the  portrait  from  its  nail, 

"there's  little ";  and  he  mentioned 

the  lady's  name  with  a  brief  and  some- 
what indecorous  allusion  to  her  career, 
which  had  been  by  no  means  so  edify- 
ing as  her  appearance  suggested-  As 
it  happened,  our  host,  who  had  gone 
into  the  outlying  shed  to  fetch  provi- 
sions for  us,  came  into  the  room  at  the 


moment  and  caught  the  flippant  re- 
mark. He  dropped  the  tin  pot  he  was 
carrying  with  a  clatter;  a  dark  flush 
surged  through  the  healthy  bronze  of 
his  cheeksf  and  with  a  rough  Western 
oath  he  strode  across  to  my  friend  so 
fiercely  that  I  feared  he  was  about  to 
strike  him.  The  Londoner  turned  iu 
surprise.  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said. 
"I  thought '*  The  Canadian  con- 
trolled himself  with  an  effort.  '*See 
here,  mister,"  he  said,  "I  don't  want 
your  thoughts  and  I  don't  want  your 
words  about  that — ^that  picture.  It's 
got  nothing  to  do  with  you." 

"Of  course  not.  I  only  said — but  I 
am  sure  I  apologize  if  I  have  hurt  your 
feelings.  I  didn't  know  the  lady  was 
a  friend  of  yours." 

"I  guess,"  said  the  young  fellow 
slowly,  "she  is  a  friend  of  mine  in  a 
manner.  Anyway,  we've  got  no  call 
to  talk  about  her." 

His  brow  cleared,  and  he  remem- 
bered the  duties  of  hospitality.  "Just 
sit  down  to  the  table.  I  reckon  you'll 
be  ready  for  your  supper." 

He  took  the  portrait  quietly  from 
my  friend  and  hung  it  on  the  wall 
again.  No  more  was  said  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  gathered  round  the  pine 
board  and  fell  to  on  the  corned  beef 
and  the  lake  trout  with  an  appetite 
born  of  many  hours  In  the  open  air. 
Warmed  by  food  and  tea  and  rye 
whisky  and  much  tobacco,  we  all  grew 
conversational  and  expansive.  Our 
Canadian  proved  a  genial  entertainer, 
a  wholesome,  cheery,  sanguine  young- 
ster, full  of  confidence  in  himself  and 
his  pioneering  work  in  this  new  land, 
intellectually  a  little  raw,  but  with  the 
shrewd  colonial  instinct  for  realities. 
Our  talk  was  of  mines  and  prospects 
and  the  local  politics  and  many  other 
things.  We  smoked  and  drank  and 
played  poker,  and  the  hours  sped 
lightly.  It  was  past  midnighj  when 
ray  two  friends  retired  to  the  other 
apartment   of  the  shanty,   our   host's 
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bedroom;  the  Cauadlan  and  I  were  to 
sleep  in  the  liying-room. 

**WeU,  I  suppose  we  had  better  turn 
in,  too,"  said  the  young  man. 

Bat  I  lingered,  and  suggested  a  final 
pipe.  I  wanted  to  hear  about  the 
pcHTtrait.  I  got  up  and  looked  at  it 
again.  The  young  man's  eye  followed 
me,  and  I  thought  I  would  risk  some- 
thing. 

"Was  she  really  a  friend  of  yours?" 
I  asked. 

He  laughed  lightly  enough.  "No,  sir, 
of  course  she  was  not;  I  never  saw  her. 
How  should  I?  I  guess  she  doesn't 
come  to  Canada,  and  I  have  never  been 
in  Europe." 

"You  don't  know  anything  about  her 
but  her  name?" 

"No;  and  don't  want  ta  I  just  got 
that  picture  because  there  ain't  no  face 
in  the  whole  world  like  it — no,  not 
one.  Well,  you  look  at  it;  you  can  see 
for  yourself." 

"Certainly,"  I  replied,  "it's  very 
beautiful." 

'^Beautiful!  I  suppose  so.  But  that 
ain't  it  so  much.  You  see,  we  live  a 
rough  sort  of  life  out  here,  and  the 
men  I  meet — ^yes,  and  the  women,  too— 
they  can't  say  things  that  a  chap  wants 
to  hear  sometimes.  Perhaps  you  don't 
know  what  I  mean;  but  when  I  was 
a  boy  at  home  in  the  East  with  them" 
— he  jerked  a  thumb  towards  the  pa- 
rental portraits — "I  thought  a  lot  of 
religion  and  used  to  go  to  chapel  a  good 
deal.  Well,  when  I  came  out  here  some- 
how it  all  went  away  from  me;  it 
didn't  seem  real,  and  I  used  to  wonder 
bow  I  could  have  believed  all  them 
queer  Bible  stories  and  the  flapdoodle 
the  ministers  talked.  I  was  down  in 
Revelstoke,  and  I  got  about  in  the  sa- 
loons and  other  places  with  the  boys, 
and  had  a  pretty  lively  time.  But  I 
tired  of  that  too,  after  a  spell,  and 
was  at  a  sort  of  loose  end,  and  then 
one  day  I  saw  that  picture  in  a  shop 
window  and  I  bought  it  and  put  it  in 


my  room.  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  was  a  bit 
sorry  I  had  got  it  at  first.  I  couldn't 
get  away  from  those  eyes  of  her& 
When  I  came  in  after  a  bit  of  a  burst 
she  seemed  to  be  talking  to  me.  'Dicky 
Drummond,'  I  almost  heard  her  say, 
*Mr.  Richdrd  Drummond,  are  you  doing 
the  sort  of  thing  you  think  you  like? 
Are  you  doing  the  sort  of  thing  you 
think  rd  like?'  Well,  it  got  on  me, 
and  I  chucked  Revelstoke  and  came  out 
here." 

"A  very  sensible  thing  to  do,"  I 
observed. 

"I  should  say!  I  am  going  to  make 
money,  you  bet.  That  claim  of  mine, 
you  know "  and  he  relapsed  sud- 
denly from  sentiment  to  very  practical 
matters,  as  is  the  way  of  healthy 
youth.  But  presently  he  went  back  to 
the  other  theme.  "I  believe  8he 
brought  me  luck.  Anyway,  she 
brought  me  something  else.  When  I 
come  in  and  out,  (mt  after  I  have  been 
down  with  the  boys  and  playing  euchre 
and  so  on,  I  want  to  look  at  her  and 
think  there's  somebody  like  that  in  the 
world — with  those  eyes." 

"You  will  be  getting  married  some 
time,  you  know,  Mr.  Drummond,"  I 
said  "Haven't  you  ever  thought  of 
it?" 

"I  have  thought  of  it,"  he  said. 
"There's  a  girl  down  here  now  at  the 
township — she  ain't  like  that  one  there, 
but  she's  a  mighty  good  sort  Well, 
I  dunno."  There  was  a  pause.  "Say," 
he  broke  out  suddenly.  "You  live  in 
London  when  you  are  at  home,  don't 
you?  Yes;  well  now,  I  suppose  you 
might  see  her,"  and  he  indicated  the 
portrait,  "some  time.  You  might  tell 
her  from  me— 


»» 


I  laughed.  "My  dear  friend,"  I 
said,  "do  please  consider  that  in  the 
first  place,  the  photograph  from  which 
that  one  of  yours  is  copied  was  taken 
a  dozen  years  ago  at  least.  The  orig- 
inal is" — I  looked  at  his  face,  and  my 
sentence  did  not  end  quite  as  I  had 
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intended — **is — married,  I  daresay,  or 
perhaps  she  is  dead.  At  any  rate,  I 
do  not  think  she  is  In  London.  And  if 
she  were,  there  are  about  ten  thousand 
chances  to  one  that  I  shall  never  come 
within  speaking  distance  of  her." 

'That  so?    Well,  of  course.    I  gruess 
I  have  kept  you  up  too  late  talking 
nonsense.      You  have  got  to  make  an 
early  start  to-morrow,  you  know." 
.  •  •  •  •  . 

It  must  have  been  nearly  twelve 
months  later  that  I  received  a  letter  in 
London  with  the  British  Columbian 
postmark  outside  and  something  stiff 
within.  I  opened  the  envelope  and 
read: — 


Dear  Sir,— Mr. 


was  along  here 


the  other  day  and  I  took  your  address 
from  him.  Perhaps  you  recollect  that 
evening  you  got  lost  on  the  trail,  when 
you  and  me  sat  up  talking  after  your 
friends  turned  in.  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  know  that  I  got  married  last 
fall.  Enclosed  please  find  portrait  of 
Mrs.  D.  I  guess  youMl  think  I  am  a 
lucky  man  when  you  look  at  it  She 
is  as  good  as  she  is  pretty,  Just  about 
as  good  as  they  make  them.  The  claim 
is  panning  out  O.K.,  too,  so  you  see  I*m 
getting  it  bully  all  round.  I  am  send- 
ing you  another  portrait,  that  one  you 
noticed  on  my  wall.  Mrs.  D.  she  don*t 
like  it  much,  and  I  aln*t  so  fond  of  it 
as  I  was,  now  I  have  got  Annie  to  look 
at,  which  is  better  than  cardboard  any- 

The  Nation. 


way.  But  somehow  I  didn't  care  to 
iput  it  in  the  stove,  and  I  thought  you 
would  not  mind  if  I  sent  it  to  you.  Ex- 
cuse me  for  troubling  you.  I  am  build- 
ing a  new  house,  and  when  it  is  done, 
you  can  have  a  better  shakedown  than 
I  gave  you  that  night;  so  if  ever  you 
are  in  B.C.  again,  don't  forget  to  come 
along  here  and  see  me  and  Mrs.  D.  and 
maybe,  a  kid  or  two  before  long. — 
With  kind  regards,  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
yours  truly, 

Richard  Drumfnond. 

I  set  the  two  photographs  before  me 
on  my  writing-desk.  "Mrs.  D."  did 
not  altogether  belie  her  husband's  eu- 
logy. She  had  prettiness  of  a  kind, 
the  trivial  prettiness  of  youth  and  good 
nature,  a  dimple  in  the  cheek,  simper- 
ing conscious  eyes,  hair  lying  in  a  ring- 
letted  "fringe"  above  an  insignificant 
brow,  a  suggestion  of  cheap  finery 
about  the  neck.  The  pure  and  noble 
face  in  the  nun's  drapery  seemed  to 
smile  with  a  gracious  indulgence  on  its 
commonplace  rivaL  So  my  young 
pioneer  had  gone  the  way  of  many 
men  before  him,  and  had  got  his  feet 
upon  the  comfortable  earth  after  a 
brief  fiight  into  the  azure.  He  had  de- 
scended upon  the  Real  Woman,  and 
would  make  her,  I  daresay,  no  worse  a 
husband  for  having  conversed  for  a 
space  with  the  Ideal. 

Sidney  Low. 
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Our  Lord's  denunciations  are  more 
often  enlarged  upon  by  commentators 
than  are  His  words  of  praise,  partly, 
no  doubt,  because  they  are  set  down 
in  the  Gospels  at  greater  length.  The 
Scribes  and  Pharisees*  with  their  pe- 
dantry, their  religious  professions,  and 
their  hypocrisy,  are  sharply  outlined  by 
the  Evangelists.  We  see  them  with 
their  broad  phylacteries,  making  lon.e 
prayers  "for  a  pretence,"  practising  a 


religious  ceremonial  with  the  utmost 
propriety,  but  shutting  out  knowledge 
from  the  people  and  defrauding  the 
widow  and  orphan.  Their  condemna- 
tion was  Just,  and  the  Evangelists  en- 
joyed it.  Sometimes  we  cannot  help 
wishing  that  they  had  told  us  in  more 
detail  of  the  men  and  women  upon 
whom  our  Lord  bestowed  praise  and  of 
the  types  whom  He  held  up  to  admira- 
tion.     The  commendations  of  Christ, 
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.shortly  as  in  most  cases  they  are  told 
to  us,  have  for  the  Christian  student 
a  strong  fascination.  We  have  them 
in  fewer  words,  yet  they  cover  far  more 
ground  and  embrace  many  more  kinds 
of  men  and  women  than  do  His  ex- 
pressions of  righteous  indignation  and 
reproof. 

The  picture  of  John  the  Baptist  is 
one  of  the  few  portraits  which  stand 
out  from  the  crowd  of  men  who  sur- 
round the  figure  of  the  Savior  in  the 
Gospel.  At  the  beginning  of  His  min- 
istry, our  Lord,  in  accepting  the  bap- 
tism of  John,  associated  Himself  with 
the  work  of  this  ardent  reformer,  and 
praised  him  in  no  measured  terms  as  a 
man  truly  great,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  not  spiritually  as 
hlglily  endowed  as  many  lesser  men. 
**He  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  Is  greater  than  he,"  He  said. 
Plainly,  we  are  to  infer  that  man  is 
greatest  on  his  religious  side.  Plainly, 
also,  we  are  taught  to  appreciate,  and 
indeed  generously  to  exalt,  those  good 
men  whose  nature  is  not  specially  re- 
ligious, and  in  imitation  of  Christ  to 
Join  ourselves  to  their  company,  real- 
izing that,  though  we  may  be  humble 
members  of  a  higher  fellowship,  they 
are  very  probably  immensely  our  supe- 
riors in  all  other  particulars.  This 
implied  teaching  of  Christ  the  Churches 
have  neglected,  we  think,  to  impress 
upon  their  adherents. 

There  is  a  man  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel  whom  our  Lord  declared  to  be 
without  "guile"  and  "an  Israelite  in- 
deed." To  our  great  loss,  we  have 
not  even  the  slightest  sketch  of  his  per- 
sonality preserved  for  us.  Could  we 
have  known  something  of  the  upright 
man  who  struck  our  Lord  as  the  best 
product  of  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
it  would  have  been  deeply  interesting 
and  instructive  to  us  from  many 
points  of  view.  Did  he  come  to  listen 
to  our  Lord  because,  as  some  others 
seem  to  have  been,  be  was  dissatisfied 


with  the  religious  system  in  which  he 
had  grown  up,  and  was  feeling  after 
something  more  spiritual?  Or  was 
he,  as  the  word  "guile"  seems  to  im- 
ply, a  simple  person,  one  of  those  men 
of  "lionest  and  good  heart"  such  as  our 
Lord  upon  another  occasion  alluded  to 
as  those  who  bring  forth  fruit?  We 
all  tend  to  strain  the  text  There  is 
nothing  to  tell  us  what  kind  of  man  he 
was  whom  Christ  thus  greatly  praised. 
All  that  we  can  gather  from  the  inci- 
dent is  a  direct  and  practical  confirma- 
tion of  the  fact  that  Christ  recognized 
that  there  are  righteous  men  who  need 
no  repentance,  and  that,  lofty  as  was 
His  ideal,  mysterious  as  is  the  strange 
sentence:  "Why  callest  thou  me  good? 
there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is, 
God,"  He  gave  no  countenance  what- 
ever to  any  doctrine  of  general  deprav- 
ity. 

Again,  our  Lord  commended  the  law- 
yer who  came  to  Him  apparently  in  or- 
der to  discuss  with  him  a  moral  and  re- 
ligious question.  "Thou  art  not  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  God,"  He  said. 
Is  it  possible  for  us  in  any  degree  to 
understand  from  the  narrative  in  what 
his  nearness  consisted?  Lawyer  as 
he  was,  it  is  evident  from  what  he  snid 
that  the  letter  of  tho  Leviticul  law  had 
ceased  in  any  degree  to  hamper  iiis 
freedom  of  mind.  To  the  other 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  his  religious  posi- 
tion must  have  seemed  dangerously 
negative.  Rites  and  rituals  were  to 
him  non-essential.  A  man  too  familiar 
with  the  history  of  their  minutiae  is 
always  liable  to  doubt  their  intrinsic 
worth.  All  this,  we  think,  is  implied 
in  his  hearty  agreement  with  our 
Lord's  answer  to  his  question  about 
the  greatest  Commandment.  Beside 
the  joint  services  of  God  and  man  the 
whole  system  of  ceremonial  was  as 
nothing  in  his  eyes.  "Master,  thou 
hast  said  the  truth:  for  there  is  one 
God;  and  there  is  none  other  but 
he:     And     to     love     him     with     all 
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the  heart,  and  with  all  the  uu- 
derstanding,  and  with  all  the  soul,  and 
with  all  the  strength,  and  to  love  his 
neighbor  as  himself,  is  more  than  all 
whole  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices." 
Olirist  said  of  the  Roman  tax-gatherer 
Zacchseus,  of  whom  we  know  but  a  few 
stray  facts — that  he  was  of  small  stat- 
ure, "chief  among  the  publicans,"  and 
"rich" — "he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham." 
The  expression  is  figurative,  and  from 
the  context  evidently  laudatory.  The 
good  we  know  of  Zacchseus  we  know 
from  his  own  mouth, — ^by  no  means 
always  the  best  witness  to  character. 
But  he  told  of  his  own  righteous  deal- 
ing and  generosity  in  self-defence,  and 
our  Lord  accepted  his  statement,  and 
assured  him  of  his  salvation.  We 
should  like  to  know  more  clearly  what 
He  meant;  but  whatever  benefit  He  al- 
luded to  would  seem  to  have  lieen  de- 
pendent on  works.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  creed  of  Zacchaeus. 

In  still  another  instance  our  Lord's 
commendation  takes  what  we  may  call 
a  patriotic  form, — ^a  form  at  least 
which  shows  that  a  special  love  of  His 
"brethren  after  the  flesh"  lay  at  the 
back  of  His  mind.  The  Centurion 
whose  "faith"  rejoiced  our  Lord  is 
favorably  compared  to  the  men  of  Is- 
rael, and  there  is  a  note  of  sadness  in 
the  comparison.  His  character  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  sketched  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  though  we  are  told 
that  the  Jews  said  of  him:  "He  loveth 
our  nation,  and  he  hath  built  us  a  syna- 
gogue." Apart  from  this,  the  outline, 
so  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  suggests  that 
of  the  conventional  Roman  soldier. 
Even  in  his  anxiety  about  the  life  of  a 
servant  who  was  dear  to  him  the  mili- 
tary system  remains  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  He  is  the  product  of  a  system  of 
absolutism,  and  words  of  discipline  and 
authority  rise  to  his  lips, — hardly,  per- 
haps, a  tyi)e  which  we  should  have  ex- 
pected  to  draw  forth  the  praise  of 
Christ,   Who   bade   Peter  put  up   his 


sword,  deprecated  the  Gentile  ideal  of 
lordship,  and  warned  His  Disciples 
against  the  danger  of  calling  any  man 
master.  The  difficulty  of  comprehend- 
ing our  Lord's  attitude  towards  "the 
sword" — ^an  attitude  which  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  never 
been  questioned  except  by  the  Quakers 
— ^was  deeply  felt  in  the  early  Church. 
In  one  breath  TertuUian  denied  the 
right  of  a  Christian  to  bear  arms,  and 
in  the  next  he  boasted  of  the  ex- 
traordinary courage  shown  by  Chris- 
tians serving  in  the  Roman  legions. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  our  Lord 
commended  those  who  exalt  love  above 
logic.  He  praised  the  woman  who, 
pleading  for  her  sick  daughter,  brushed 
aside  the  argument  that  the  Jews  have 
the  first  claim  to  the  help  of  Christ, 
and  the  one  who  expended  upon  a  use- 
less gift  money  which  might  have 
gone  to  feed  the  poor.  Yet  the  poor 
and  the  suffering  were  always  in  His 
thoughts,  and  He  praises  several  types 
of  purely  benevolent  persons,  uU  those 
who  relieve  others  "upon  the  argument 
of  their  necessities,"  who  feed  the  hun- 
gry', visit  the  sick,  and  show  compas- 
sion ux)on  prisoners.  He  specially 
recognizes  all  who  do  such  acts  of  char- 
ity as  His  followers,  though  they  them- 
selves may  never  have  thought  of  Him 
in  the  matter,  and  may  ask  with  the^ 
kind  people  in  the  parabolic  description 
of  the  Judgment:  "When  saw  we  thee 
sick,  or  in  prison?"  He  still  further 
emphasizes  this  i)oint  by  making  His 
typical  good  neighbor  a  complete  here- 
tic from  the  point  of  view  of  His  hear- 
ers,— a  Samaritan.  It  Is  as  if  a 
preacher  of  to-day  were  to  tell  a  strik- 
ing story  of  Christian  benevolence,  end- 
ing his  story  with  the  words:  "That 
man  was  a  Polish  Jew."  There  is  no- 
doubt  that  our  Lord,  while  He  made 
light  of  the  erudition  of  the  Pharisees 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  worldly  wise, 
valued  mental  gifts  very  highly.  No 
greater  praise  and  no  heavier  blame 
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are  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel  thau  the 
pcatee  and  blame  apportioned  to  the 
men  who  use  and  the  men  who  neg- 
lect their  capacities.  And  ail  those 
ordinary  men  who  recognize  a  prophet 
and  do  him  good,  even  to  the  extent 
of  giving  him  a  little  water  to  drink, 
simply  because  he  is  a  prophet,  par- 
take in  some  way.  He  teaches,  of  the 
inspired  man's  reward.  In  like  man- 
ner all  those  who  protect  children  must 
in  some  way  or  other  benefit  by  their 
right  feeling  towards  innocence. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  single 
deduction  from  this  list  of  our  Lord's 
commendations.  So  far  as  individuals 
are  concerned,  the  data  are  in  most 
cases  too  slight   to   build  any   theory 

The   spectator. 


upon.  Yet  the  iucldents  suggest  iu  al- 
most every  case  a  sympathy  far  wider, 
more  profound,  and  less  conditional 
than  is  the  sympathy  of  the  Churches. 
But  it  Is  not  in  praise  or  in  blame 
that  the  perfect  character  portrayed 
for  us  in  the  Gtospels  Is  seen  In  the  most 
divine  light.  -  Strangely  enough,  the 
complete  victory  of  the  Spirit  over  the 
flesh,  of  the  divine  over  the  human,  of 
the  love  of  Justice  and  mercy  over  the 
lust  for  retributive  vengeance — in  a 
word,  of  the  Son  of  man  over  the  world 
is  best  illustrated  in  a  sentence  of  ex- 
cuse, a  sentence  spoken  in  physical 
agony  at  the  supreme  moment  of  out- 
ward failure:  "They  know  not  what 
they  do." 
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The  Milton  Tercentenary  has  come 
and  gone;  and  surely  never  since  Mil- 
ton was  bom  have  so  many  of  his 
countrymen  conspired  to  do  him  honor. 
They  have  banqueted,  made  speeches 
on  him,  drunk  wine  to  his  memory,  per- 
formed his  plays,  written  odes  to  him, 
read  lectures  on  him.  He  has  been 
considered  in  every  aspect  and  at  every 
stage  of  his  life  on  earth;  as  a  native 
Londoner,  a  Cambridge  undergraduate, 
a  traveller,  a  schoolmaster,  a  party  pol- 
itician, an  historian,  a  puritan,  a  poet. 
So  large  a  celebration  bears  witness,  in 
its  way,  to  Milton's  consummate  great- 
ness and  to  the  place  that  he  has  won 
in  the  Imagination  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  centenary  habit,  which  is  growing 
at  so  alarming  a  rate,  does  not  attract 
many  worshippers  whose  business  Is 
with  the  festival  rather  than  with  that 
long  ascetic  discipline  which  is  the  right 
introduction  to  Milton.  Many  speak  of 
Robin  Hood,  says  the  proverb,  who 
never  shot  in  his  bow.  The  Philistines, 
"With  fat  regorged  of  bulls  and  goats," 


have  avenged  themselves  upon  Sam- 
son; they  have  celebrated  his  ter- 
centenary. 

Some  decent  and  modest  form  of 
chronic  ceremonial  must  be  invented 
if  these  tributes  are  to  become  a  part  of 
our  national  life.  We  are  rich  in  great 
memories;  and  if  this  is  to  be  our  fash- 
ion of  dealing  with  them  we  shall  be 
kept  busy  during  the  coming  year.  In 
1509  Calvin  was  bom;  will  Scotland  al- 
low the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of 
that  great  event  to  pass  unhonored  by 
music  and  dancing?  In  England  we 
shall  have  Dr.  Johnson,  Tennyson, 
Gladstone,  Darwin,  and  Mrs.  Browning 
on  our  hands;  and  unless  some  thrifty 
form  of  Joint  commemoration  can  be 
devised,  a  new  and  heavy  duty  will  be 
laid  upon  the  mayors  of  towns  and 
upon  all  poets  who  aspire  to  .the  laurel. 
jThen  perhaps  will  come  the  reaction; 
the  surfeit  of  centenaries  will  induce 
weariness,  and  Milton  will  again  be 
studied  only  by  the  few,  not  casually, 
because  he  was  born  iu  a  certain  year, 
but  habitually,   because  he  still  lives 
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and  is  the  gravest  teacher  of  the  mys- 
teries of  our  English  speech. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  feel  some  in- 
felicity in  the  use  of  these  public  means 
to  commemorate  a  poet  whose  most 
moving  appeal  was  always  made  in  the 
quiet,  to  the  heart  and  mind.  His 
disciples  and  lovers  do  not  count  the 
years,  or  frequent  memorial  places. 
Like  his  own  studious  poet,  they  are  to 
be  found 

In  close  covert,  by  some  brook. 
Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look. 
...  Or,  if  the  air  will  not  permit. 
Some  still  removed  place  will  fit, 
Where   glowing  embers,    through    the 

room, 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom. 

That  was  his  latest,  as  it  was  his 
earliest,  choice.  He  lived  a  stormy 
and  troubled  life,  he  led  many  a  for- 
lorn hope,  and  sufTered  defeat  after  de- 
feat; yet  in  the  end  he  fortified  him- 
self only  the  more  strongly  in  the  cita- 
del of  his  own  retired  thoughts.  "Par- 
adise Lost,"  especially  in  its  earlier 
books,  bears  traces  of  the  time  when 
he  was  planning  an  assault  upon  the 
world  and  the  powers  of  the  world; 
'Taradise  Regained"  and  "Samson 
Agonlstes"  sound  the  note  of  retreat, 
and  bid  defiance  to  the  pursuing  forces. 
Politics  he  put  off  like  a  garment,  and 
the  treasures  of  philosophy  he  dis- 
carded like  an  ornament  The  mag- 
nificent catalogues  in  his  great  poems, 
the  visions  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  and  of  the  wonders  of  Athens, 
"mother  of  arts  and  eloquence,"  are  a 
measure  of  the  greatness  of  his  re- 
nunciation. His  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions give  its  spjendor  to  "Paradise 
Lost";  the  lesson  that  he  learned  from 
their  failure  is  expressed  in  its  quiet 
close.  Readers  of  Milton  have  paid 
much  attention  to  the  dreams,  and  have 
neglected  the  precepts  of  the  Archan- 
gel Michael,  yet  the  meaning  of  Milton 
\s  expressed  with  more  intensity  of  con- 


viction in  these  than  in  those.  For  con- 
solation he  fell  back  on  the  patience  of 
the  resolvdd  mind.  To  know  all  the 
stars  by  name,  to  enjoy  all  the  riches 
and  wield  all  the  power  of  the  world, 
can  add  nothing  to  him  who  has  learned 
the  sum  of  wisdom — "that  suffering  for 
Truth's  sake  Is  fortitude  to  highest  vic- 
tory." 
What  are  proffered  banquets  to  him? 

I  can  at  will,  doubt  not,  as  soon  as 

thou. 
Command  a  table  in  this  wilderness. 
And  call  swift  flights  of  Angels  minis- 

trant, 
Arrayed  in  glory,  on  my  cup  to  attend: 
Why  shouldst  thou  then  obtrude  this 

diligence 
In  vain,  where  no  acceptance  it  can 

find? 

What  though  he  be  doomed  to  suffer- 
ing and  death? 

Happen  what  may,  of  me  expect  to 
hear 

Nothing  dishonorable.  Impure,  un- 
worthy 

Our  God,  our  Law,  my  nation,  or  my- 
self; 

The  last  of  me  or  no  I  cannot  warrant. 

Whoever  it  may  be  that  speaks, 
whether  Satan,  or  Adam,  or  Samson,  or 
the  Archangels,  or  Christ,  the  voice  is 
the  same,  and  Is  the  voice  of  Milton. 
We  hear  it  first  fn  the  speeches  of  the 
Lady  in  "Comus";  but  for  suppressed 
passion  and  intensity  of  personal  utter- 
ance there  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
the  great  plain  things  of  his  latest 
poems. 

Nature  within  me  seems 
In  all  her  functions  weary  of  herself: 
My   race   of  glory   run,   and   race   of 

shame, 
And  I  shall  shortly  be  with  them  that 

rest. 

Milton  "could  not  hear  with  patience 
any  such  thing  when  related  to  him" 
as  that  ''■Paradise  Regained"  was  held 
to  be  Inferior  to  "Paradise  Lost."  This 
Is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  for  in  the 
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later  poem,  as  in  **Sam8on,"  there  is 
more  of  Milton's  own  feelings  and  be- 
liefa  He  may  well  have  been  tired 
of  ^'Paradise  Lost"  by  the  time  he  com- 
pleted it  The  epic  machinery  flags 
in  tho  later  books,  and  he  was  doubt- 
less ^lad  to  turn  to  themes  which  put 
less  of  a  strain  upon  him,  and  let  him 
speak  more  of  himself  and  his  own 
meditations.  The  vibration  that  comes 
into  his  voice  when  he  speaks,  in 
"Paradise  Lost,"  of  himself,  of  bis 
blindness,  of  his  poetic  inspiration  and 
ambition,  is  heard  throughout  these 
last  poems.  In  one  sense  they  are 
more  mature  than  **Paradise  Lost": 
they  could  not  have  been  composed  by 
any  one  not  master  of  that  freer  and 
richer  style.  Their  bareness  is  pro- 
duced by  chastening  and  self-restraint; 
the  ornament  has  been  stripped  off 
them,  as  it  were,  and  here  and  there  a 
piece  of  it,  left  as  if  by  oversight,  re- 
calls the  old  epic  magnificence.  They 
are  naked  architecture:  the  whole 
stress  and  weight  of  the  situation  is  felt 
in  every  line.  No  young  man  could 
have  written  a  sentence  of  them. 
Youth,  struggling  with  the  inezpressive- 
ness  of  language,  seeks  for  emphasis — 
the  strong  word  in  the  conspicuous  po- 
sition. But  the  true  strength  of  lan- 
guage lies  not  in  the  words;  it  is  felt 
in  the  thrust  and  weight  of  emotion 
which  the  words,  standing  in  simple 
order,  are  strong  enough  to  bear.    All 
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is  still  and  solemn,  as  under  the  vaults 
of  a  great  cathedral  church,  yet  the 
sense  is  burdened  by  the  presence  of 
enormous  forces  held  in  check.  Like 
other  great  and  mature  writings,  these 
poems  are  full  of  irony,  which  is  a  kind 
of  tragic  wit — an  eternal  comparison 
of  the  common  little  modes  of  speech 
with  the  great  facts  that  they  stand 
for.  Even  if  we  knew  nothing  of  Mil- 
ton's life  we  should  be  able  to  divine 
its  main  purport  in  these  poems.  Their 
quietness  is  the  quietness  of  one  who 
has  chosen  his  ground,  and  taken  his 
last  stand,  without  hope.  He  has  no 
need  of  emphasis,  or  of  the  high- 
wrought  heroisms  of  language  which 
are  employed  by  those  who  believe 
that  words,  after  all,  may  avail  to  save 
the  situation.  He  looks  at  what  he 
has  to  face,  and  describes  it  in  meas- 
ured language,  so  that  the  mere  de- 
scription becomes  an  act  of  surpassing 
courage.  The  utter  sense  of  loneli- 
ness and  remoteness  from  human  sym- 
pathy which  both  poems  convey  is 
surely  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  in 
literature.  Yet  this,  too,  is  calmly 
treated,  as  an  inevitable  experience,  or- 
dained to  man.  The  solemn  benedic- 
tion at  the  close  of  "Samson  Agonistes" 
thrills  the  reader,  like  a  sunset  in  the 
desert  Its  beauty  is  hardly  to  be 
felt  where  there  is  the  cheerful  clink 
of  glasses  and  the  interchange  of  social 
compliments. 
tVaiter  Raleigh. 
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There  is  a  coward  in  every  one,  even 
if  our  consciences,  which  **make  cow- 
ards of  us  all,"  are  as  innocent  as 
sucking-doves.  It  is  curious  to  note 
how  many  writers,  having  discovered 
this  coward  in  themselves,  have  tried 
in  one  way  or  another  to  justify  him, 
or  at  least  to  show  reason  why  he 
should  be  there.  He  used  to  be  n 
purely  comic  type.       At  one  time  a 


comedy  would  scarcely  pass  muster 
without  its  braggart  and  bully,  a  per- 
son who  turned  tail  at  the  first  excuse. 
Some  two  thousand  years  ago  the  cow- 
ard became  a  type  and  went  by  the 
name  of  Gleonymus,  a  name  that  still 
holds  in  two  languages. 

Cum  certamen  adest  dat  terga  Gleony- 
*      mus  hosti« 
At  poterit  pugnas  rursus  inire.  Sapit, 
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as    a    great    modern    scholar    wrote. 

But  the  coward  of  early  comedy  was 
a  rough-hewn  and  vulgar  production; 
the  first  really  finished,  complete,  and 
philosophic  coward,  the  first  coward 
who  was  essentially  tragic,  subject  for 
sympathy,  not  mockery,  emanated 
fi^om  the  brain  of  a  Frenchmab,  Guy 
de  Maupass^t,  in  some  ways  the  most 
perfect  writer  of  short  stories  who 
ever  lived.  He  set  out  deliberately  to 
prove  in  his  precise,  logical,  but  very 
realistic  way  that  a  man  could  be  such 
a  coward  that  he  would  do  anything 
to  avoid  the  terror  of  a  personal  en- 
counter, a  theory  that,  carried  to  its 
final  analysis,  means  that  a  man  would 
face  death  rather  than  the  fear  of 
death.  Like  the  Irishman  who  said 
that  he*d  kill  himself  before  he'd  allow 
any  one  to  exult  over  his  corpse,  Mau- 
passant's miserable  hero  in  the  end  act- 
ually kills  himself  because  he  is  terri- 
fied not  so  much  of  being  killed  in  the 
duel  as  of  facing  an  opponent.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  story  not  only  possible 
but  natural;  and  possible,  even  natural, 
it  is.  Courage  is  Just  a  question  of 
control  of  mind;  the  more  sensitive  the 
nerves  the  more  the  courage  necessary 
before  you  reach  the  pitch  of  courage- 
ous action.  A  horse,  the  most  nervous 
of  all  animiAls,  is  too  great  a  coward 
to  save  himself  from  fire,  but  nothing 
will  stop  him  in  a  charge.  The  na- 
tives who  helped  to  defend  Mafeking 
were  so  sound* in  the  nerves  that  they 
laughed  when  they  were  shot  and 
roared  with  laughter  when  the  sur- 
geon extracted  the  bullet.  Yet  their 
courage  in  battle  was  by  no  means 
great.  Maupassant's  hero  so  worked 
himself  up  with  natural  fear  of  his 
opponent  that  the  day  before  the  duel 
came  off  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  rather 
than  risk  the  chance  of  some  one  else 
doing  it. 

To  draw  such  a  character  fitted  the 
French  genius  as  little  as  it  l)ecame 
the  English.    The  one  real  failure  to 


be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  the  period  of  his  "flaming 
days"  is  The  Fair  Ma4d  of  PertK  In 
that  unhappy  book  he  tried  to  do  ex- 
exactly  what  Maupassant  had  done. 
He  drew  a  hero  conscious,  miserably 
conscious,  of  his  own  cowardice  and 
the  doom  to  which  in  an  environment 
of  courage  it  would  lead  him.  It  led 
to  suicide,  an  act  in  which  is  involved, 
in  almost  equal  proportions,  the  ulti- 
mate fear  and  the  ultimate  courage. 
But  such  a  psychological  problem'  did 
not  suit  the  robust  imaginatlOB  and 
picturesque  rhetoric.  It  needed  the 
cold  steely  precision  of  the  master  of 
the  short  story.  All  the  philosophy  of 
cowardice  and  courage  is  contained  in 
Hamlet,  a  man  too  brave  for  suicide, 
too  thoughtful  and  sensitive  for  re- 
venge, too  faithful  for  condonation. 
But  Hamlet  was  free  from  the  weak 
physical  side  of  the  coward;  and  per- 
haps no  writer  has  quite  done  Justice 
to  physical  fear.  Even  Macbeth,  a 
coward  beside  Lady  Macbeth,  was  a 
lion  of  physical  courage  in  the  face  of 
daylight  and  open  enemies. 

Are  bullies  cowards?  Charles 
Lamb  denies  it  flatly;  but  to  deny  that 
bullies  were  cowards  in  future  would 
be  to  hold  that  writers  of  flction  vere 
true  to  life — "which  is  absurd."  What 
boys'  book  of  the  old  school  had  not  a 
bully  whom  the  hero  flies  at  and  fright- 
ens for  all  time,  though  he  "gave"  him 
some  four  stone  and  three  years? 
One's  remembrance  of  Eric  and  tales  of 
that  type,  though  happily  not  very 
vivid,  is  a  vista  of  defeated  bullies  and 
courageous  heroes.  Among  schoolboy 
heroes  is  anything  more  pitiable,  more 
irritatingly  tragic,  than  the  inability 
of  the  unwarlike  parent  in  Vice  Versa, 
who  finds  himself  transformed  into  his 
son's  person  and  expected  to  fight  his 
battles,  and  alienat^  the  affections  of 
the  headmaster's  daughter  by  his  re- 
luctance? On  the  other  hand,  the 
cringing  type  of  coward  is  not  always 
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«ach  a  coward  as  he  is  thought  For 
ingtance,  was  Uriah  Heep  a  coward? 
One  scarcely  thinks  so.  He  would 
Imye  hardly  been  so  repulsive  without 
some  aggressive  energy  in  villainy. 
Barnes  Newcome,  in  The  Neweomea,  a 
little  bit  of  a  Heep,  though  with  a  bet- 
ter coat  and  less  ugly,  was  certainly  a 
coward.  He  distinctly  showed  the 
white  feather  in  the  color  of  his  face 
and  the  way  of  his  legs.  To  jump 
back  to  Dickens  and  bullies,  Dennis  the 
hangman,  in  Bamahy  Rudge — did  Dick- 
ens write  any  better  book? — may 
stand  for  all  time  as  a  type  of  the 
worst  coward  of  alL  He  was  more 
than  a  bully.  *  He  gloated  over  his 
business  and  liked  to  think  over  the 
prospective  pleasure  of. "working  off" 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  in  an 
artistic  manner.  He  hated  the  idea  of 
letting  out  the  condemned  prisoners 
from  burning  Newgate;  but  when  he 
was  to  be  himself  hanged  for  his  share 
in  that  business,  his  horror  of  being 
^'worked  off"  was  in  exact  proportion 
to  his  enjoyment  of  inflicting  the  same 
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fate  on  others.  Was  ever  anybody 
more  abject?  Even  the  Jew  picture- 
dealer,  whom  Dick  Heldar  in  The  Light 
that  Failed  handled  so  anatomically  and 
twitted  with  heart  weakness,  curled 
up  with  less  promptitude. 

Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifloo— coward- 
ice is  often  ignorance.  Are  any  men 
brave,  more  ready  to  take  their  life 
in  their  hands,  to  reckon  death  as  one 
of  the  daily  encounters,  than  the  deep- 
sea  fishermen?  Yet  a  group  of  these 
men,  brought  to  London  by  one  of  their 
missionaries,  have  been  seen  too  terri- 
fied to  cross  the  street  The  po- 
lice had  to  stop  the  traffic  to  al- 
low them  to  cross.  The  quick, 
quarrelsome,  fearless  Cockneys  who 
laughed  at  them — ^how  would  they  feel 
in  a  freessing  storm  in  the  North  Sea? 
A  spider  uiay  terrify  the  most  coura- 
geous of  women  and  a  V.C.  shrink 
from  a  cat.  Every  hero  has  his  weak- 
ness, and  we  may  believe  every  coward 
has  a  point  where  he  comes  to  bay  and 
will  fight  the  world. 
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A  quill  pen  taken  from  Dlckens*8 
desk,  and  supposed  to  have  been  used 
by  him  for  his  last  work,  has  lately 
been  sold  at  auction  in  London  for 
191.  lOflL  This  is  one  instance  out  of 
many  of  the  great  store  set  on  all  that 
concerns  Dickens.  His  mere  signature 
on  a  cheque  makes  it  an  article  of 
valne  considered  worthy  of  exhibition. 

The  Duttons  are  about  to  publish  a 
new  volume  of  fiction  by  S.  Macnaugh- 
tan,  the  author  of  "The  Expensive  Miss 
Du  Oane,"  "The  Three  Miss  Graemes," 
the  story  of  three  orphan  Scotch  girls, 
who  having  been  brought  up  all  their 
lives  in  an  inaccessible  island  of  Scot- 
land are,  suddenly  by  the  death  of  their 


father,  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
artificiality  of  a  London  society  season 
under  the  chaperonage  of  a  very 
worldly-minded  aunt. 

A  centenary  edition  of  the  prose  and 
poetical  works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  has 
been  issued  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.  It  is  intended  to  be  an  ap- 
propriate memorial  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can writer,  and  its  issue  was  timed  in 
view  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  his 
birth— January  19,  1909.  The  edition 
is  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in 
dark-green  half  leather,  and  Is  com- 
plete in  eight  handy-size  volumes.  The 
illustrations  are  a  special  feature  of  this 
limited  and  numbered  edition.      They 
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are  all  full-page  photogravures,  made 
from  originals  by  famous  artists,  and 
are  full  of  the  spirit  of  Poe's 
work. 

News  of  the  earthquake  disaster  in 
Sicily  has  caused  Mr.  Marion  Craw- 
ford's ^'Southern  Italy  and  SicUy"  to 
appear  suddenly  as  one  of  the  books 
most  in  demand  at  the  libraries  and 
in  book-stores.  Mr.  Crawford's  well- 
known  book,  which  was  published  in 
1900,  is  probably  the  best  available 
source  of  historical  and  topographical 
information  about  the  devastated  coun- 
try, and  its  many  illustrations  are 
particularly  valuable  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Duttong  will  publish  this  montli 
two  new  volumes  of  The  World's  Story 
Tellers  Series,  namely,  "Stories  by 
Merimee"  and  "Stories  by  Hawthorne." 
Also  three  new  volumes  of  the  favorite 
Told  to  the  Children  Series,  "Stories 
of  Beowulf,"  "Stories  of  Siegfried"  and 
"Stories  from  The  Ballads."  Each  of 
these  little  volumes  is  illustrated  with 
eight  colored  plates  by  well-known 
artists.  Also  a  new  volume  of  the 
Wisdom  of  the  East  Series,  which  has 
attracted  so  much  attention — as  giving 
an  easily  accessible  and  popular  ac- 
count of  the  oriental  religious  books, 
"The  Book  of  Filial  Duty,"  translated 
from  the  Chinese  of  Hsiao  Ching  by 
Ivan  Chen,  First  Secretary  to  the  Chi- 
nese Legation. 

The  Macmillans  announce  a  one-vol- 
ume Commentary  on  the  entire  Bible, 
written  by  some  of  the  best  Biblical 
scholars  of  England  and  America,  and 
edited  by  the  Reverend  J.  R.  Dumme- 
low.  Its  purpose  Is  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  ordinary  Bible  reader  by  furnish- 
ing adequate  introductions  to  the  vari- 
ous books,  and  notes  explaining  the  prin- 
cipal difficulties  which  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  theuL  The  volume  includes 
not  only  a   Commentary  on   each  of 


the  Books  of  the  Bible,  but  also  a  series 
of  articles  dealing  with  the  larger 
questions  suggested  by  the  Bible  as  a 
whole.  It  has  been  edited  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  incorporating  the  assured  re- 
sults of  modem  scholarship,  while 
avoiding  extreme  or  doubtful  opinions. 

The  first  novel  of  the  spring  season 
to  be  published  by  the  Lippincotts  will 
probably  be  Greneral  Charles  King's 
stirring  story  of  army  life,  "Lanier  of 
the  Cavalry."  The  plot  of  this  latest 
novel  is  laid  at  a  frontier  fort,  where 
witty  women  and  brave  men  are 
snowed  in  for  months,  which  isolation 
is  to  some  extent  ac<!ountable  for  the 
remarkable  happenings.  The  Lippin- 
cotts are  also  preparing  for  early  spring 
publication  a  new  book  by  Eben  B. 
Rexford,  one  of  the  best  known  of 
America's  amateur  gardeners.  It  will 
be  devoted  to  "The  Home  Garden,"  and 
is  designed  especially  for  the  use  and 
instruction  of  those  persons  who  own 
small  pieces  of  land  and  desire  to  put 
them  to  use  in  the  raising  of  vegetables 
and  small  fruits. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  are 
about  to  publish  a  short  novel  by  Barr 
Moses,  entitled  "Dreaming  River," 
which  is  described  as  a  love  idyl  of  the 
Minnesota  Prairie.  "Lorimer  of  the 
Northwest"  is  a  new  Canadian  story 
by  Harold  Bindloss,  author  of  "By 
Right  of  Purchase,"  etc.  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker  furnishes  a  timely  volume 
on  "New  Ideals  in  Healing,"  which 
contains  an  account  of  the  "Emman- 
uel Movement,"  and  ^ves  a  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  the  various  allied 
movements,  religious  and  medical,  which 
are  taking  on  such  a  large  significance. 
It  is  Ulustrated.  "The  Table  Talk  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  William  O.  Stod- 
dard, is  unique  among  the  books  of  the 
Lincoln  Centenary,  being  written  by 
Lincoln's  private  secretary,  who  saw 
him  constantly. 
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On  Hampstead  Heath,  Etc. 


ON  HAMPSTEAD  HEATH. 

Beyond  the  serried  streets  and  mean. 

Beyond  the  houses  gray, 

I  spread,  beneath  a  sky  grown  clean, 

My  apron  to  the  day. 

Where  men  may  rest  and  men  may 

Jest, 
Where  men  may  dream  or  play. 

far  out,  far  out,  with  fingers  grim, 
1  watch  the  dark  walls  spread, 
I  see  the  fields  I  loved  grow  dim, 
Grow  gashed  with  black  and  red, 
I  see  the  lanes  like  ghosts  flit  by, 
■Like  ghosts  among  their  dead, 

Till  I  alone,  with  bosom  torn, 

Yet  ah!  what  tender  hands, 

Am  left  upon  a  throne  forlorn 

Above  the  stricken  lands, 

One  last  poor  hold  of  green  and  gold 

Above  the  falling  sands. 

Ah,  poet  clerks,  ah,  toilers  pale. 

Ah,  lovers  poor  and  fond, 

Still,  still  for  you  I  guard  the  vale, 

The  fir-tree  and  the  frond, 

The  little  paths  that  bend  and  dip. 

The  great  white  roads  beyond. 

The  crescent  moon,  the  summer  dusk, 

The  deep  enchanted  trees, 

The  little  hills  that  hide  the  town, 

And  slumber  on  my  knees, 

1?he  magic  mirrors,  bright  and  dark 

With  stars  and  mysteries, 

The  windy  heights,  the  wider  view, 
That  yet  your  feet  may  win, 
Whence,  far  and  clear,  you  still  shall 

hear 
Some  bugle,  brave  and  thin. 
And  thrill  once  more  to  songs  of  yore. 
And  feel  the  old  world  spin. 

Though  close,  so  close,  about  my  feet. 

The  smoke-drift  hides  the  mob, 

The  fiy-wheels  whirl,  the  pistons  bent. 

The  engines  shriek  and  sob, 

Though     fast     between     n     thousand 

wharves 
The  burdened  waters  throb. 

Still,  still  for  you  my  dusty  glades 
Lead  down  to  doors  of  dreams. 
Still,  still  for  you,  through  brake  and 

bough. 
An  air  celestial  streams, 


The    night    grows    deep,    the    planets 

wheel, 
The  Star  supernal  beams. 

And  still,  beyond  the  houses  mean. 

Above  the  city  gray, 

I  hold  for  you  a  sky  swept  clean, 

I  guard  one  sacred  way, 

Where  you  may  rest  or  you  may  Jest, 

Where  you  may  dream  and  pray. 

H,  H,  Bashford. 

The  Spectator. 


THE  CALL  OP  THE  FAIRIES. 

Come  away  and  play  with  us!  still  I 

hear  you  cry; 
Come  away  and  stay  with  us,  while 

years  slip  by! 
All   the   rushes  sing  of  you;  grasses 

whisper  low, 

"You  must  go," 
Since  in  the  ring  of  you  I  slept — how 

long  ago? 

"Captured    by    the    fairies,"    so    the 

women  said; 
Children   questional,    "Where   is   he?" 

and  wise  youth  cried,  "Dead." 
Ah!  but  I  was  dancing  in  the  palace 

of  the  fays, 
In  a  maze, 
'Neath  the  moon*s  cool  glancing,  that 

happiest  of  Mays! 

"A  pocket  full  of  ashes  and  a  longiu^ 

in  his  eyes! 
Fairy-gold  but  trash  is  he"    Listen  to 

their  lies! 
Ah!  what  thoughts  awaken!       In  my 

dreams  again 

Comes  the  strain 
Of    the    fairy-music    shaken    in     the 

shadow  by  the  lane! 

Ah!  but  I  must  go  again  and  find  the 

fairy-ring; 
Dream  myself  below  again  and  hear 

the  fairies  sing; 
Wake  out  of  sleeping,  'mid  the  fnlry 

green  and  gold. 
Wake  to  hold 
What  is  given  to  the  keeping  of  the 

trustful  and  the  bold! 

R.  EIUb  Roberts, 

Tbe   Pall   Mull    MagHzIne. 
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AIMS  AND  OBJECTS  OF  MODERN  POLAR 

EXPLORATION. 


The  world  shrinks,  and  now  there 
are  few  parts  of  the  globe  which  have 
not  been  traversed.      I  say  purposely 
traversed,   for   many   parts  traversed 
have  not  been  explored.   A  race  across 
Africa,  ftom  Paris  to  Pekin  on  a  motor- 
car, or  what  has  been  aptly  called  the 
**boyish  Pole  hunt"  can  how  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  serious  exploration.    In 
fact,   in  Polar  exploration   especially 
people  are  beginning  to  see  the  com- 
parative uselessness  of  such  Journeys, 
and  rarely  can  any  Polar  expedition 
get  money  unless  the  leader  announces 
that  such  and  such  scientific  investiga- 
tloDS  are  to  be  made  by  a  staff  of  ex- 
perts, and  that  such  and  such  scientiflc 
results  are  likely  to  accrue.     Tet  what 
the  mass  of  the  public  desire  is  pure 
sensationalism,  therefore  the  Polar  ex- 
plorer who  attains  the  highest  latitude 
and  who  has  the  powers  of  making  a 
vivid   picture  of   the   difficulties   and 
hardships  involved   will   be   regarded 
popularly  as  the  hero,  and  will  seldom 
fail  to  add  materially  to  his  store  of 
worldly  welfare;  while  he  who  plods 
on  an  unknown  tract  of  land  or  sea 
and  woiiLS  there  in  systematic  and  mon- 
ographic style  will  probably  not  have 
such  worldly  success,  unless  his  busi- 
ness capacity  is  such  as  to  allow  him 
to  turn  to  his  advantage  products  of 
commercial  value  in  the  lands  and  seas 
he  has  been  exploring.      The  general 
rule,  however.  Is  that  the  man  of  sci- 
&kce  opens  the  way  and  reveals  the 
treasures  of  the  unknown,  and  that  the 
man  of  business  follows  and  reaps  the 
commacial  advantage,  and  where  this 
is  not  the  case  and  the  man  of  science 
takes   to   money-making,   the   chances 
are   that   the  world   has   rather   lost 
than  gained  by  his  transition.      Yet 
there  is  a  marked  temptation  for  the 
man  of  science  to  devote  himself  to 


money-making  sooner  or  later,  for  so 
starved  has  he  been  for  many  years 
that  eventually  he  seeks  to  gain  some 
of  that  worldly  comfort  for  his  family 
and  himself  associated  with  moderate 
wealth  which  has  been  almost  entirely 
denied  to  him  in  earlier  life.  It  is 
right,  therefore,  that  the  man  of  sci- 
ence who  has  not  the  time  or  the  in- 
clination to  devote  his  life  to  the  gath- 
ering of  gold  should  look  to  those  who 
have  this  for  their  chief  aim  in  life  to 
support  him  in  investigations  of  the 
unknown,  or  to  those  who,  by  the  in- 
dustry of  their  ancestors,  have  more 
than  is  necessary  for  at  least  a  life  of 
comfort. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  author  recently, 
in  trying  to  get  support  for  the  Scottish 
National  Antarctic  Bxpedition  from 
one  who  professes  desire  to  spend  the 
large  fortune  he  has  gathered  in  a  use- 
ful manner,  should  have  received  the 
answer  that  he  could  not  see  the  use  of 
such  expeditions.  Exactly  the  same 
answer  that  Columbus  received  more 
than  four  centuries  ago;  yet  how  many 
owe  their  wealth  to  that  enthusiast's 
voyage.  Was  there  ever  a  more  mad- 
cap expedition  than  that  one?  A  veri- 
table nutshell  to  sail  westward  into  the 
unknown  and  to  face  dangers  beyond 
all  the  powers  of  human  conception. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
wealth  equal  to  that  of  the  New 
World  of  Christopher  Columbus  does 
not  exist  in  the  Polar  regions,  consid- 
ering the  increased  power  given  to  man 
by  the  advancement  of  science,  which 
is  constantly  showing  new  ways  and 
means  to  furnish  suitable  methods  for 
discovering  and  making  use  of  that 
wealth. 

So  far  I  have  been  trying  to  answer 
the  question  which  the  Polar  explorer 
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constantly  gets  asked  him  usually  by 
the  business  man  who  has  not  had  any 
scientific  training — namely,  What  is 
the  use  of  these  Polar  expeditions?  If 
the  sole  aim  is  to  reach  the  North  or 
South  Pole  or  to  get  nearer  to  it  than 
any  one  has  been  before,  the  answer 
must  be  that  it  is  of  little  value  either 
to  science  or  commerce.  That  is  the 
accomplishment  of  an  athletic  feat 
only  to  be  carried  out  by  those  who 
have  splendid  physical  development. 
But  if  it  refers  to  expeditions  well 
equipped  with  every  means  for  the 
scientific  survey  of  a  definite  section 
of  the  world — be  it  land  or  sea — ^then 
the  answer  is  different  To  add  to  the 
store  of  human  knowledge  means  in- 
creased power  of  adding  to  human  com< 
fort  It  also  means  making  another 
step  into  the  forever  unfathomable  un- 
known, and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  scien- 
tific explorer  as  a  pioneer  to  investigate 
a  definite  area  of  the  unknown  with  a 
staff  of  competent  specialists. 

Modem  Polar  exploration  must  be 
conducted  In  this  manner.  Having 
decided  whether  one's  energies  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  Arctic  or  Antarctic  re- 
gions, the  explorer  has  to  make  up  his 
mind  whether  it  be  land  or  sea  that  he 
is  about  to  explore,  and.  having  deter- 
mined that,  and  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  his  subject,  and 
having  had  previous  practical  training 
in  the  work  he  is  about  to  undertake, 
he  chooses  his  definite  area.  It  may  be 
a  large  or  a  small  area.  It  may  be 
one  that  has  been  previously  traversed 
and  of  which  a  hazy  idea  may  be  had. 
It  may  be  over  lands  untrodden  by  the 
foot  of  man  or  seas  as  yet  unfathomed. 
Suppose  it  is  a  detailed  investigation  of 
the  North  Polar  basin.  The  explorer 
must  first  have  a  good  ship,  built  some- 
what on  the  lines  of  the  Scotia  or  From, 
for  resisting  and  evading  ice  pressure, 
and,  following  the  idea  of  Nansen*s 
drift,  he  will  sail  the  Behring  Straits, 
making  his  base  of  departure  British 


Columbia  or  Japan.  Then,  working 
northward  as  far  as  possible  through 
the  [)ack  ice,  the  ship  will  eventually  be 
beset  firmly  in  the  autumn  or  even 
earlier  and,  if  she  be  of  the  right  build, 
witli  safety.  Now,  as  far  as  the  ship 
is  concerned,  she  must  be  made  snug 
for  the  winter,  and  she  becomes  to  all 
intents  nud  purposes  a  house  for  the 
next  three,  or  may  be  four,  years.  She 
Tt'lll  drift  right  across  the  North  Polar 
basin,  and  will  emerge  from  the  Polar 
pack  somewhere  between  Greenland 
and  Spitsbergen.  The  probability  is 
that  she  will  pass  almost  if  not  right 
through  the  position  of  the  North  Pole. 
But  all  this  may  be  counted  worthless 
if  there  is  not  complete  and  thorough 
equipment  of  men,  instruments,  and 
other  material  for  scientific  investiga- 
tion. The  expedition  must  be  for  the 
thorough  examination  of  the  Polar  ba- 
sin— ^that  is,  it  must  be  an  expedition 
fitted  out  primarily  for  oceanographi- 
cal  research.  The  leader  of  the  expedi- 
tion should  be  a  scientific  man,  and 
should  certainly  be  one  who  has  gained 
knowledge  by  having  carried  on  sci- 
entific research  in  one  or  more  depart- 
ments in  the  service  of  some  previous 
expedition.  He  must  also  be  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  handling  of 
an  oceanographlcal  ship.  Without  such 
experience,  be  he  landsman  or  seaman, 
failure  must  be  the  result. 

The  scientific  staff  must  include  well- 
trained  men  able  to  organize  the  work 
of  their  various  departments  under  the 
co-ordination  of  the  leader.  Astron- 
omy; meteorology.  Including  an  investi- 
gation of  the  higher  atmosphere  by 
means  of  balloons  and  kites,  as  well  as 
sea-level  observations;  magnetism: 
ocean  physics,  including  an  investiga- 
tion of  currents,  temperature,  specific 
gravity  at  all  depths  from  the  surface 
to  the  bottom;  bathymetry,  including  a 
complete  study  of  the  shape  of  the  floor 
of  the  Polar  basin;  geology,  especially 
a  study  of  the  nature  of  the  bottom: 
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biology,  an  inTestigation  of  every  liv- 
ing thing,  those  animals  that  live  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  those  that  swim 
on  or  near  the  surface  or  in  intermedi- 
ate depths — ^in  short,  bentholc,  plank- 
tonic,  and  nektonic  research;  a  study 
of  the  algie  and  animals  that  may  be 
found  in  association  with  the  ice  itself, 
as  well  as  an  investigation  of  every 
animal  or  plant  above  the  surface  of 
the  ocean.  Six  or  eight  scientific  men 
would  not  be  too  few  to  form  the  sci- 
entific staff,  and  they  must  be  provided 
with  at  least  two  laboratories,  a  sci- 
entific store  room,  and  photographic 
room.  The  leader  himself  being  well 
acquainted  with  conditions  of  work 
in  the  Polar  regions,  it  is  not  essential 
that  the  scientific  staff  should  be,  but 
it  would  be  an  advantage  that  his  chief 
of  staff  had  some  ice  experience,  and 
that  he  should  be  able  to  take  up  the 
reins  in  the  event  of  the  serious  illness 
or  death  of  the  leader.  The  scientific 
side  of  the  ship  should  be  separate  from 
the  nautical,  and  the  leader  must  be 
the  intermediary  and  guiding  hand  for 
both.  The  master  of  the  ship  must  be 
subject  to  the  leader,  and  the  crew  en- 
tirely responsible  to  the  master,  the 
leader  strongly  supporting  the  master 
in  this  position.  It  is  questionable 
how  far  commercial  advantage  would 
be  derived  from  such  an  expedition, 
probably  none  Immediately,  though  al- 
most certainly  some  to  a  future  gen- 
eration if  not  to  our  own;  but  the  in- 
crease of  human  knowledge  by  the 
thorough  survey  of  a  definite  area  of 
our  globe  in  a  systematic  manner  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  such  an  expedi- 
tion being  carried  out 

This  is  the  only  piece  of  work  (in 
the  North  Polar  regions)  that  remains 
to  be  done  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
which  must  extend  over  a  long  period 
of  time  without  a  break,  though  there 
is  much  Arctic  work  to  be  done  in  other 
directions.  Thus  the  author  has  been 
busying  himself  during  the  last  two 


summer  seasons  with  the  detailed  in- 
vestigation of  Prince  Charles  Foreland.' 
This  island,  about  fifty  miles  long  and 
about  six  miles  wide,  forms  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  west  coast  of  the 
archipelago  of  Spitsbergen.  Prince 
Charles  Foreland,  named  after  Charles, 
son  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  has  been 
known  to  exist  for  more  than  300  years, 
yet  there  has  been  practically  com- 
plete Ignorance  of  its  form,  geology, 
fauna,  and  flora.  Ships  passing  fear 
to  approach  its  coasts  on  account  of  un- 
known and  often  imaginary  dangers. 
Science  demanded  thorough  investi- 
gation of  this  unknown  land,  and 
some  have  been  trying  to  satisfy 
this  demand  of  the  world  of  sci- 
ence. What  is  the  result?  Already 
before  the  work  is  complete,  commerce 
has  followed  on  our  heels,  and  before 
we  left  the  island  hunters  set  up  three 
houses  for  the  present  winter.  With 
further  hydrographic  research  added 
to  our  last  two  summers*  work,  we 
shall  be  able  to  show  the  way  for  ships 
to  approach  with  safety  the  coasts  of 
this  unknown  land  which  now  they 
fear  so  greatly.  I  could  quote  many 
other  instances  of  work  of  this  kind 
that  has  been  carried  on  during  recent 
years  and  is  still  being  continued. 
Leigh  Smith,  Baron  Nordenskjold,  Nan- 
den,  Natborst,  the  Prince  of  Monaco, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Amundsen 
may  be  numbered  among  others  as  pio- 
neers of  systematic  scientific  research 
in  the  Arctic  regions. 

It  would  be  of  Interest  to  take  the 
chart  of  the  Arctic  regions  and  to 
enumerate  the  different  parts  that  yet 
remain  to  be  explored — ^their  name  is 
legion.  The  Beaufort  Sea,  the  islands 
and  channels  to  the  north  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  offer  especially  a  splen- 
did field  for  topographical,  hydro- 
graphical,    biological,    geological,    and 

>  "  Vide  Soot.  Oeog.  MagAsine,"  Vol.  XXII., 
No.  7,  JqlT.lWM,  p.  &;  Vol.  XXIII.,  No.  8,  pp. 
141-lM;  Vol.  XXIII.,  No.  6,  Jone,  1907,  p.  819; 
Vol.  XXIII.,  No.  9,  490. 
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other  research.  Much  valuable  work 
Is  to  be  accomplished  by  a  series  of 
stations  set  up  in  strategic  places  for 
biological  research,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  for  magnetism  and  meteorology 
— especially  if  associated  with  investi- 
gation of  the  higher  atmosphere.  Den- 
mark deserves  great  credit  for  recently 
setting  up  a  biological  station  in  Davis 
Strait  in  the  manner  here  indicated. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
generosity  of  Justice  A.  Hoek,  and  is 
backed  up  by  an  annual  grant  of  £000 
from  the  Danish  Government  towards 
its  maintenance.'  Similar  stations  could 
with  little  difficulty  be  set  up  in  Spits- 
bergen, Franz-Josef  Land,  Novaya 
Zemlya,  and  possibly  also  in  Jan 
Mayen  and  Bast  Greenland.  This 
form  of  research  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable forms  of  exploration  yet  to  be 
accomplished.  The  station  should  in 
each  case  be  provided  with  a  moderate- 
sized  steam  or  motor  launch. 

Now,  turning  our  attention  to  the 
South  Polar  regions,  we  find  the  most 
interesting  field  in  the  world  for  ex- 
ploration, especially  with  modem  meth- 
ods. Almost  everything  south  of  40®  S. 
requires  a  thorough  investigation  and 
overhauling,  and  vast  stores  of  in- 
formation are  to  be  gathered  both  from 
sea  and  land.  And  let  us  not  neglect 
too  much  the  sea,  more  especially  so 
since  we  are  a  sea-faring  and  sea-lov- 
ing nation.  The  pride  and  glory  of 
our  past  is  largely  due  to  the  gallantry 
and  astuteness  of  our  seamen.  Yet 
with  all  this,  not  only  the  public  gen- 
erally, but  even  many  scientific  people 
think  much  more  of  an  accidental  dis- 
covery of  land  than  of  any  amount  of 
hard,  plodding  work  carried  on  at  sea. 
(The  reason  is  that,  especially  in  Bri- 
tain, few  people  really  appreciate  a 
map,  so  notoriously  bad  is  the  teaching 
of  geography  and  so  little  is  it  en- 
couraged.     The  ordinary  atlas  simply 

2  *•  Soot.  Geog.  Mag.,"  Vol.  XXI.,  No.  2,  Feb- 
ruary. 1906;  No.  5,  May,  1906;  Vol.  XXII.,  No. 
4,  April,  1906. 


paints  a  blue  color  over  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  and  will  give  for  its  series 
of  special  maps  political  land  areas,  and 
these  even  without  any  interpretation 
of  the  **why"  and  the  "wherefore." 
In  these  maps  care  is  taken  to  omit  as 
much  of  the  sea  as  possible  compatible 
with  a  certain  rectangular  space,  and 
the  sea  that  is  shown  is  merely  a 
meaningless  pale  blue  wash.  Scarcely 
any  attempt  whatever  is  made  to  show 
whether  those  stretches  of  sea  are  deep 
or  shallow,  clear  or  muddy,  brown  or 
blue,  rough  or  smooth;  there  are  few 
indications  of  currents — ^tidal  or  other- 
wise. In  many  ways,  in  spite  of  an 
increasing  number  of  scientific  ships 
sailing  over  the  ocean,  we  are  getting 
to  know  less  and  less  about  the  sea. 
To  the  great  20,000-ton  leviathan  going 
twenty  to  twenty-five  knots,  weather 
conditions,  currents,  &c.,  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  smaller  and  less  powerful 
craft  are  of  little  significance — these 
monsters  race  through  everything.  The 
thousands  of  passengers  in  these  ships 
make  a  voyage  and  know  no  more 
about  the  sea  over  which  they  hnve 
travelled  than  if  they  had  been  stay- 
ing in  a  palatial  hotel  ashore.  In  these 
days  ships  go  on  definite  tracks  and 
repeat  their  voyage  year  after  year 
over  exactly  the  same  narrow  belt  of 
sea;  those  on  board  know  nothing  of 
the  ocean  outside  that  belt  of  thirty 
miles  in  breadth.  In  the  old  days  sail- 
ing vessels  were  driven  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  miles  off  direct  tracks 
and  saw  actually  much  more  than  we 
do  nowadays,  especially  since  the  ves- 
sels were  slower  and  smaller,  and  the 
surface  of  the  sea  more  readily  accessi- 
ble to  those  on  board.  Thus  the 
stories  of  great  sea  monsters  may  not 
be  so  fabulous  as  supposed,  though 
those  in  small  craft  and  without  scien- 
tific training  might  possibly  get  a  some- 
what exaggerated  idea  of  their  size 
and  shape. 
In  the  Antarctic  and  sub-Antarctic 
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regions  great  opportunities  present 
themaelTes  both  for  a  study  of  the  sea 
and  the  land,  and  to  the  writer's  mind 
it  la  a  study  of  the  sub-Antarctic  and 
then  Antarctic  seas  that  requires  in- 
vestigation in  the  first  place,  including 
an  exploration  and  definition  of  the 
southern  borders  of  those  seas. 

I  say,  designedly,  the  southern  bor- 
ders of  those  seas,  and  not  the  outline 
of  Antarctica  or  the  coast-line  of  the 
Antarctic  continent,  because  it  is  from 
the  oceanographical  standpoint  that  I 
believe  we  should  make  this  attack  in 
the  first  place  and  to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  heretofore.  The  early  navi- 
gators attacked  the  south  in  this  man- 
ner, and  more  recently  with  modem 
scientific  methods  the  ChaUenger^  Val- 
dMa,  Bfigica,  and  SooHa.  The  last 
two  vessels  alone  have  done  serious 
biirfogical  and  physical  work  south  of 
the  Antarctic  circle,  and  the  8isoit\a 
only  in  the  grreat  depths  in  very  high 
southern  latitudes.  More  than  any- 
thing that  is  required  is  a  new  expedi- 
tion on  the  same  lines  as  the  Scotia, 
and  the  author  is  ready  to  organize 
such  an  expedition  as  soon  as  funds  are 
provided.  Such  an  expedition  should 
be  provided  with  one  ship  of  about 
2SM)  to  300  tons  register,  and  should 
carry  a  complement  of  about  thirty-six 
men,  including  six  men  of  science. 
The  vessel  must  be  provided  with  all  the 
most  modem  oceanographical  equip- 
ment, and  must  be  prepared  to  work  in 
depths  exceeding  3,000  fathoms.  A 
definite  area  must  be  selected,  and  I 
should  choose  the. region  south  of  40"* S. 
in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  avoiding 
the  tracks  of  the  Scottish  National  Ant- 
arctic Expedition  in  1902-4,  but  com- 
plementing and  supplementing  the 
SeoHa  explorations.  A  suitable  base 
from  which  to  commence  operations  is 
Buenos  Aires.  A  start  from  there 
should  be  made  in  the  early  spring — 
say  not  later  than  August  1st — a  zig* 
zag  course  under  sail  could   then  be 


steered  between  latitudes  40*  8.  and 
55*  S.,  a  visit  to  Gough  Island  and  the 
other  islands  of  the  Tristan  d'Acunha 
group  being  included;  a  double  ot 
treble  line  of  soundings,  with  a  regular 
series  of  physical  observations  at  each 
station,  should  be  made,  and  the  trawl 
should  be  lowered  two  or  three  times 
every  week.  No  haste  is  required  on 
this  voyage;  the  vessel  would  be  going 
before  the  westerly  winds  under  sail 
the  whole  time,  coal  being  husbanded 
for  handling  the  vessel  during  sound- 
ing, trawling,  &c.  Cape  Town  would 
be  the  first  port  of  call,  and  thus  we 
would  cover  a  belt  of  1,000  miles  in 
width  over  8,500  miles  in  length  where 
(with  the  exception  of  some  soundings 
and  trawlings  made  by  the  Bootia  in 
1904)  no  oceanographical  work  has  been 
done  at  all.  Whilst  crossing  the 
^'Scotia  Rise,"  which  the  Scottish  Bxpe- 
dition  discovered  as  an  extension  of  the 
mid-Atlantic  rise  1,000  miles  further  to 
the  south,  it  would  be  interesting  and 
Important  to  obtain  by  grippers  sam- 
ples of  the  rocks  in  situ  of  which  this 
rise  is  built  up.  At  Gape  Town  all  the 
scientific  material  and  the  first  copy  of 
the  scientific  logs  should  be  sent  home 
in  case  of  accident  to  the  ship  in  her 
second  voyage.  The  ship  and  all  her 
gear  would  be  thoroughly  overhauled, 
and  she  would  be  filled  up  with  coal 
and  provisions.  Her  next  course  would 
be  for  the  Sandwich  group  of  islands, 
and  an  arrangement  should  be  made 
for  a  vessel  with  coal  and  fresh  food 
to  meet  her  there.  Here  the  special 
object  is  to  carry  on  the  bathymetrical 
survey  in  the  region  where  opinion  is 
divided  as  to  whether  deep  or  relatively 
shallow  water  exists — ^namely,  that 
portion  cautiously  marked  in  the  Scot- 
tish chart'  lying  between  the  south 
end  of  the  "Scotia  Rise"  and  the  Sand- 
wich group.  This  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  study  of  continental  con- 

3**8oottl8li  Geog.  Mag.,"  Vol.  XXI.,  No.  8, 
August,  1906,  pp.  44n-412. 
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nections.  A  short  time  should  be  spent 
at  the  Soath  Sandwich  group,  espe- 
cially with  a  view  of  obtaining  a 
l^nowiedge  of  the  geology  and  natural 
tiistory  of  the  islands.  Haying  filled 
up  with  coal,  a  cruise  eastward  to 
Bouvet  Island  should  be  made  to  de- 
termine more  definitely  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  "rise  connection"  between 
the  Sandwich  group  and  that  island, 
and  also .  with  the  south  end  of  the 
"Scotia  Rise.**  From  Bouvet  Island  a 
southerly  course  should  be  steered 
towards  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Biscoe  Sea  and  a  thorough  connection 
made  between  the  Valddvia  and  Scotia 
bathymetrical  surveys.  In  March  it 
would  be  necessary  to  decide  whether 
the  expedition  was  to  winter  in  the 
south,  but  in  no  circumstances,  if  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided,  should  the  ship 
winter.  She  is  there  for  oceanogrraphi- 
cal  research,  and  must  not  be  turned 
into  a  harbor  hulk.  Accidents  will 
happen,  and  she  might  be  beset  and 
forced  to  winter,  for  wliich  she  must 
be  thoroughly  prepared.  But  if  there 
is  a  wintering,  it  should,  if  possible,  be 
by  a  party  of  about  half  a  dozen  men 
in  a  house  on  shore. 

This  project  for  Antarctic  explora- 
tion does  not  lend  itself  in  the  least  to 
the  attainment  of  a  high  latitude.  It 
is  almost  certain,  in  fact,  that  the  ship 
in  question  would  not  pass  the  seventy- 
fifth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  would  pass  little 
beyond  70°S.,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  for  systematic  serious  scientific 
work,  this  would  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  forms  of  Antarctic  explora- 
tion that  we  could  undertake.  I  have 
again  taken  a  single  example  of  what 
is  to  be  done  in  Antarctic  seas,  but  I 
miglit  point  out  that  half  a  dozen  ships 
doing  this  same  work  in  similar  but 
different  areas  all  round  the  South 
Pole  would  all  obtain  results  of  the 
highest  importance. 

As  regards  land  work  in  the  Antarc- 


tic regions,  this  can,  I  consider,  be  un- 
dertaken more  satisfactorily  after  we 
have  obtained  a  more  definite  idea  of 
the   confines    of    the    Great   Southern 
Ocean  around  Antarctica.      At  present 
there  is  too  much  hazy  conjecture,  and 
we  11  nd  what  one  believes  to  be  part  of 
Antarctica  itself  another  declares  to  be 
an  island.    But  the  land  work  has  be- 
gun, and  to  the  keen  landsmen  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  going 
ahead.      In  the  past  the  splendid  land 
journeys  of  Scott  and  Armitage  have 
given  us  the  first  definite  idea  of  the 
interior  of  Antarctica,  and,  doubtless, 
Shackleton,  whom  we  watch  with  in- 
terest, will  be  able  to  make  important 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  Antarctic  continent.    An 
important  feature  is  that  he  commences 
his  land  journey  at  a  new  point,  and 
thus  every  inch  he  covers  will  be  over 
new  ground.^      Similar  inland  expedi- 
tions should  be  made  at  many  points 
all  round  the  Antarctic  continent,  and 
every  expedition  of  this  kind  must  nec- 
essarily have  a  good  base  station.    The 
retention  of  a  ship  at  the  base  is  en- 
tirely unnecessary,  though,  as  I  have 
indicated    previously,     ice    conditions 
might  unwillingly   entrap   the   vessel, 
in  which  case  she  must  be  properly 
prepared  for  wintering. 

Such  work  qould  be  carried  out  by 
the  party  I  have  suggested  to  ac- 
company the  proposed  expedition  to  the 
South  Atlantic,  Weddell,  and  Biscoe 
Seas.  Here  the  coast-line  of  Antarc- 
tica will  probably  be  found  to  lie  some- 
where between  70  and  75°  S.  and  to 
run  in  a  more  or  less  east  and  west 
direction.  Having  found  a  suitable 
anchorage,  and  the  house  being  set  up 
with  a  complete  establishment  for  me- 
teorology, magnetism,  biology,  and 
other  scientific  investigations,  the  party 
^\'0l1I(^  make  inland  excursions  towards 
the  south.      Should  there  be  sufficient 

4  Since  going  to  press,  Lieut.  Shackleton 
has  been  compeUed  to  change  his  plans,  his 
base  now  being  at  McMurdo  Bay. 
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^uiuls,  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  sec- 
ond ship  for  the  express  purpose  of 
canying  an  extra  supply  of  stores  and 
a  house,  rather  than  lumber  up  the 
oceanographleal  ship  with  all  this  ma- 
terial. If  the  lie  of  the  land  be  found 
to  be  as  we  expect,  a  serious  attempt 
should  be  made  to  cross  the  Antarctic 
continent  and  to  emerge  somewhere 
along  the  coast  of  the  Ross  Sea,  the 
Journey  being  made  along  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and 
continuing  along  180th  meridian  on  the 
Pacific  side.  Such  a  Journey  would 
be  of  more  Intrinsic  value  than  a  Jour- 
ney towards  the  South  Pole  and  back. 
It  would  give  us  a  complete  sectional 
idea  of  the  continent  of  Antarctica, 
and  the  expedition  would  never  be  cov- 
ering the  same  ground  a  second  time. 
This  Is  a  big  project,  and  one  would 
have  to  face  the  chances  of  failure,  but 
it  ought  to  be  attempted.  Shackleton 
has  wisely  led  the  way  by  actually 
trying  motor  power,  which  I  for  one 
have  been  advocating  for  many  years, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  Jour- 
ney, and  Dr.  Charcot  Is  also  to  try  this 
new  power  for  traction.  It  is  an  ex- 
periment; it  may  fail,  but  it  is  more 
likely  to  succeed,  and  even  if  It  falls  it 
will  be  one  step  In  advance  towards 
the  use  of  motor  power  In  future  polar 
expeditions.  All  such  pioneer  attempts 
must  take  their  chance  of  success  or 
failure  in  a  new  application  given  to 
us  by  the  advance  of  science. 
This  area,  where  BelUnghausen  and 
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Biscoe  almost  a  century  ago  have  alone 
given  us  a  clue,  strengthened  by  the 
investigations  of  Ross  and  of  the  Sco- 
tia, offers  an  especially  fine  field  for 
meteorological  and  magnetlcal  research. 
This  Is  because  of  the  systematized  se- 
ries of  meteorological  stations  which  ex- 
ist to  the  north-westward  of  the  region 
right  up  to  the  South  American  conti- 
nent— thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Scotia 
and  of  the  energetic  Argentine  Repub- 
lic that  has  backed  up  and  continued 
the  work  of  that  expedition.  Observa- 
tions taken  here  would  also  fall  In  with 
those  about  to  be  undertaken  by  Char- 
cot in  the  region  of  the  Bellinghausen 
Sea,  and  with  those  of  Shackleton  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Ross  Sea. 
These  three  expeditions  would,  in  fact, 
give  us  a  very  complete  Idea  of  the 
meteorology  and  magnetism  of  the 
South  Polar  regions  in  all  western 
longitudes,  and  especially  In  meteorol- 
ogy we  require  a  systematic  and  syn- 
chronous series  of  observations  such  as 
are  here  indicated. 

The  world  shrinks,  I  have  said,  but, 
after  all,  this  Is  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  do  not  look  into 
futurity.  Each  scientific  investigation 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  new  scientific 
facts  and  problems  not  only  unknown, 
but  often  entirely  unconceived.  Newer 
and  wider  fields  for  Investigation  will 
offer  themselves  In  the  future  than  In 
the  past;  rather  then,  should  we  say, 
the  world  expands! 

W.  fif.  Bruce. 
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Never  has  Europe  met  with  a  more 
interesting  and  startling  problem  than 
that  of  the  new  era  commencing  in 
China,  that  prehistoric  State  which, 
though  now  a  veritable  piece  of  Ori- 
ental antiquity,  was  once  the  "Flower 
of  the  East."    It  is  a  flower  the  price- 


lessness  of  whose  seed  defies  all  doubt. 
That  her  people  are  intelligent,  self- 
respecting  and  hard-working  nobody 
can  deny.  Her  civilization,  of  time 
immemorial  origin,  although  with  many 
faults  and  peculiarities.  Is  a  civiliza- 
tion nevertheless;  only,  it  has  at  last 
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come  face  to  face  with  its  more  modem 
Occidental  rival,  and  is  now  left  to 
choose  between  total  destruction  and 
accepting  those  severe  mortifications 
that  are  being  forced  upon  her.  Evi- 
dently, she  is  choosing  the  second  alter- 
native, and  the  world  is  awaiting  the 
result. 

However,  it  may  be  wondered  that 
modem  science  has  not  received  its 
due  recognition  sooner.  The  intrinsic 
power  of  modem  science,  both  terrible 
and  attractive,  and,  in  fact,  irresisti- 
ble, would  at  once  have  made  a  great 
impression  upon  a  people  of  much  less 
intelligence  than  ours.  It  could  not 
but  raise  our  curiosity,  the  result  of 
which  would  be  a  closer  enquiry,  and 
hence  would  lead  us  into  the  under- 
standing of  the  West.  How  was  it 
possible,  then,  that  we  should  remain 
seemingly  blind  for  at  least  half  a 
century  of  close  intercourse  with  Eu- 
rope? 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  we 
were  not  impressed  by  the  new-comers. 
For,  indeed,  even  at  the  time  of  the 
Opium  War  we  were  considerably  an- 
noyed at  finding  ourselves  not  a  match 
for  those  ^'unimportant  barbarians  of 
the  sea."  But  as  the  relation  remained 
more  or  less  purely  commercial,  noth- 
ing much  was  done  before  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was 
only  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil 
War  (the  Taiping  Rebellion)  that  we 
began  to  notice  the  strange  surround- 
ings that  were  encroaching  upon  us 
day  by  day;  and  to  realize,  too,  that 
the  blue-eyed  and  yellow-haired  people 
knew  something  more  than  merely 
money-making. 

Many  intelligent  Chinese  of  that  time 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
closely  and  at  first  hand  the  Western 
methods  of  civilization  were  entirely 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  Marquis  Tseng,  for  example, 
who  being  the  son  of  Tseng  Kwob  Fan 
— that      distinguished      general      and 


thoughtful  philosopher,  above  all,  the 
greatest  writer  China  had  in  the  last 
century — ^was  carefully  educated  by  his 
father  and  may  therefore  be  called 
Chinese  of  the  Chinese.  Tet  he  (the 
Murquis),  after  being  ambassador  to 
the  Gourt  of  St.  James  became  the 
most  progressive  man  of  his  time. 
Many  readers  will  probably  remember 
his  long  article  in  the  NineUmth  Cen- 
tury, in  which  he  summarized  his  ideas 
of  reform.  The  greater  part  of  his 
writings,  however,  were  suppressed  by 
his  family  for  their  own  interest,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  ex- 
tent he  understood  Western  ideas;  but,. 
Judging  from  what  he  did,  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  entirely  converted.  The 
fact  that  he  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  his  secretary,  an  Englishman, 
is  sufficient  proof  of  this.  Nor  was  he 
the  only  one  who  held  enlightened 
views;  Kweh  Sung  Tuo,  for  instance, 
who  has  also  been  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, was  his  great  friend  and  sup- 
porter. 

But  the  mass — I  mean  that  of  the 
thinking  class — ^was  not  so  ready  to 
submit  prejudice  to  reason,  and  there- 
fore the  nation  as  a  whole  has  had  to 
suffer  on  account  of  a  few.  Amour 
propre  has  been  the  chief  and  almost 
only  cause  of  our  pursuing  persistently 
our  old  course.  We  could  have  learnt 
much,  but  we  would  not.  All  the 
time  recognizing  that  foreigners  have 
much  to  teach  us,  and  much  that  we 
should  like  to  know,  we  could  not  for 
a  moment  think  it  possible  to  stoop  to> 
receive  instruction  from  others:  we 
have  always  been  intellectually  if  not 
politically  independent  in  the  East 
While  secretly  admiring,  and  even  long- 
Ing  to  possess  that  which  the  ESuro- 
peans  knew,  we  were  inventing  a  thou- 
sand and  one  stories  and  prejudices  to 
satisfy  our  own  vanity  and  conceit. 

It  has,  perhaps,  never  been  fully 
understood  by  European  observers 
that  we  were  placed  on  quite  a  differ- 
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ent  intellectual  standpoint  from  that  of 
tlie  Japanese.  Japan  was  used  to  re- 
ceiving outside  influence.  Once  the 
Bnropeans  proved  to  them  their  supe- 
riority, they  had  no  difficulty  In  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  the  new  state  of 
things,  Just  as  they  did  years  ago  In 
adopting  Chinese  ideas.  We  were 
different:  we  were  not  used  to  receiv- 
ing lessons  from  others.  True  it  Is  that 
Buddhism  came  to  us  from  India;  but 
then  it  came  mingled  with  religious  en- 
thusiasm, and  only  acquired  its  power 
through  centuries  of  struggle,  while  its 
philosophy  was  almost  unknown  to  us 
until  the  ninth  century,  when  under  the 
T'ang  Dynasty  great  freedom  of 
thought  was  granted.  Therefore,  cursed 
with  the  weakness  of  over-estimating 
oor  own  qualities,  we  would  not  change 
from  a  teacher  to  a  pupil. 

Never,  therefore,  was  a  greater  serv- 
ice done  to  our  country  than  that  dis- 
astrous war  with  Japan.      China  was 
then  really  humbled,  humbled  to  an  ex- 
tent she  never  knew  before;  for  though 
she  was  beaten  by  Europeans  over  and 
over  again,  she  was  not  well  prepared, 
and  the  engagements  were  hardly  any- 
thing like  a  battle.      But  not  so  In  the 
war  with  Japan:  we  had  a  better  fleet, 
which  was  then  considered  very  effi- 
cient  by   Europeans,   and   our   army, 
though  of  less  repute,  was  well-armed 
at   least;    and   besides,    the   Japanese 
army  was  then  very  insignificant.    Yet 
we  were  beaten!    Before  the  war  we 
thought  that  the  whole  power  of  Eu- 
rope was  built  on  cannon,  battleships 
and  machines;  so  we  hastened  to  buy 
and  even  to  manufacture  these  things. 
imagining  that  we  had  nothing  more 
to  learn  from  the  West.    At  least,  so 
thought  most  of  the  great  men  in  China 
then,  amongst  whom  Li  Hung  Chung 
stood  prominent.  Had  we  been  winners 
in   the  war,   our  conceit  would  have 
been     Immeasurably     increased     and 
there  would  have  been  no  hope  of  our 
ever  enquiring  into  the  Western  life. 


still  less  of  appreciating  its  value. 
Happily  for  us,  we  lost,  and  the  loss 
opened  our  eyes.  They  were  so  unmis- 
takably opened  then  that  even  the 
sternest  of  reactionaries  could  not  fail 
to  notice  that  it  was  something  more 
than  mere  machines  which  made  the 
West  so  powerful,  and  that  we  must 
pay  some  attention  to  this  or  else  for- 
feit our  country. 

After  the  prematurely  organized 
coup  d'Hat  of  1896  (when  such  drastic 
edicts  as  the  converting  of  all  temples 
into  schools  were  Issued),  and  the  re- 
action of  1900  (the  Boxer  rising),  we 
were  left  up  to  the  ears  tn  debt  Inca- 
pable even  of  self-defence,  and  with 
our  very  existence  daily  threatened, 
we  at  last  humbled  ourselves  and  be- 
gan to  learn  in  earnest  what  we  might 
have  learnt  years  before  but  for  our 
vanity. 

Of  late,  Europe  has  been  startled  by 
the  news  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  taken  great  steps  towards  a 
change.  It  has  reorganized  the  army, 
established  schools  and  colleges,  sent 
students  abroad,  abolished  the  useless 
State  examinations,  founded  new 
boards  and  offices,  and  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  send  a  Commission  abroad  to 
study  the  constitutions  of  the  Powers. 
A  parliament  has  been  talked  of, 
opium  has  been  prohibited  and  a  hun- 
dred other  things  have  been  done:  all 
these  events,  either  truly  or  with  ex- 
aggeration, have  been  received  with 
great  attention  in  Europe. 

Our  friends  here  seem  to  think  that 
we  Orientals  can  perform  miracles: 
that  we  can  achieve  in  a  few  months 
what  Europe  has  only  achieved  after 
years  of  jitruggle  and  bloodshed;  and 
that  our  Grovernment  will  be  so  disin- 
terested and  generous  as  to  give  the 
people  entire  freedom  at  the  expense  of 
its  own  advantages  and  class-privi< 
leges.  Surely,  a  little  knowledge 
of  history  will  enable  them  to  see 
that    the    road    to    progress,    in    its 
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very  nature,  cannot  be  shortened  even 
by  the  lenf^th  of  a  step.  The  Chinese 
are,  after  all,  but  flesh  and  blood,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  excepted  from 
those  laws  which  have  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  in  European  his< 
tory.  Governments  are  conservative 
by  nature,  and  especially  duch  a  one 
as  ours.  Every  national  movement  is 
originated  by  the  ^'knowing"  ];>eople  of 
the  nation,  and  forced  upon  its  Govern- 
ment after  it  has  been  well  spread 
amongst  the  masses.  All  the  pretences 
which  the  Chinese  Government  has 
made  lately  can  be  tr^^ed  to  the  peo- 
ple. These  pretences  were  intended 
not  so  much  to  throw  dust  into  the 
eyes  of  the  foreigners  as  to  quiet  the 
discontent  which  had  been  manifest- 
ing itself  throughout  the  country.  The 
revolutionary  movement  was  too  strong 
for  the-  weak  Government,  and  our 
rulers  saw  that  if  they  rested  inactive 
the  opposite  movement  would  be  ir- 
resistible; and  that  by  grasping  too 
much  they  would  lose  their  privileges 
altogether.  All  their  promises  were 
aimed  at  giving  the  moderate  element 
among  the  agitating  crowd  a  hope  of 
obtaining  liberty  without  violence,  'and 
in  the  meantime  the  Government 
wished  to  strengthen  its  hand  with 
an  army.  Now  that  its  hand  is  stronger, 
does  it  not  show  signs  of  a  decidedly 
reactionary  tendency?  To  us,  who 
knew  the  true  nature  of  our  Govern- 
ment, this  was  clear  from  the  begin- 
ning; yet  not  a  few  observant  Euro- 
peans have  been  so  far  deceived  as  to 
cherish  many  false  hopes.  I  do  not 
mean,  however,  that  anything  hitherto 
done  by  the  Chinese  Government  has 
had  no  salutary  effects.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  abolition  of  gross  abuses  has 
helped  us  towards  real  freedom,  al- 
though the  Government  did  not  foresee 
the  consequence. 

Enough  has  been  said,  I  think,  to 
guard  us  against  attaching  too  much 
importance  to  the  actions  of  the  Gov- 


ernment. The  real  salvation  of  China 
lies  with  her  pe<^le,  not.  her  Govern- 
ment, and  to  look  for  it  we  must  pay 
more  attention  to  their  social  move- 
ments, which  are,  after  all,  the  chief 
factors  in  any  political  change.  I  will, 
therefore,  endeavor  to  show,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  the  important 
changes  in  social  organization,  customs, 
and  sentiments  in  China  during  the 
last  ten  years. 

First   and   foremost   amongst   these 
changes  came  the  development  of  the 
Press.    True  it  is  that  there  has  al- 
ways been  a  sort  of  official  newspaper 
published  in  Pekin;  but  it  was  miser- 
ably   printed    and    contained    nothing 
but   edicts   and   official   appointments. 
In  some  respects  it  resembled  the  Lon- 
don Gazette  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
There  was  no  article  and  no  discus- 
sion of  any  kind.    No  one»  except  those 
who  were  expecting  appointments,  ever 
dreamed  of  reading  it       Before  the 
Chino-Japanese  War  two  daily  papers 
were  published  in  Shanghai:  the  Sin- 
pao  and   the  Sitk-min-chung-pao.    They 
had  some  resemblance  to  a  newspaper, 
but  they  were  badly  written  and  worse 
printed.      There  was  a  weak  and  tim- 
orous leading  article — ^the  editor  dared 
not   say  anything   beyond  what   was 
metaphorical — ^and  the  news  was  more 
or  less  local  and  hardly  worth  reading. 
Their  readers  were  consequently  very 
few.      In  my  native  town,  where  there 
were   sixty   thousand   people    (out   of 
whom   at  least  three  thousand  could 
read),    only   one  copy   of  the  Sin-poo 
was  to  be  found.  The  privileged  reader 
of  this  solitary  copy  was,  of  course, 
an  exceptionally  well-read  man.      I  re- 
member well,  when  the  war  with  Ja- 
pan was  going  on,  how  people  used  to 
flock  to  his  residence  for  news,   and 
how  they  expressed  their  indignation 
and  disbelief  when  a  defeat  on  oar 
side  was  announced.    The  paper  was 
sent  to  him  weekly,  and  often  arrived 
at  its  destination  after  a  delay  of  three 
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or  four  weeks,  although  we  were 
within  a  night's  Journey  of  Shanghai, 
where  It  was  published.  The  fact  is, 
there  was  not  a  single  Government 
P06t-offlce  in  my  town  then,  and  the 
papers  were  delivered  by  a  merchant's 
agent,  who  not  only  read  them  first,  but 
circulated  them  amongst  his  friends 
and  relations  before  finally  putting 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  original 
subscriber.  To-day,  what  a  contrast! 
In  the  same  town  two  hundred  copies 
of  the  above-mentioned  paper  are  sold, 
besides  many  other  journals. 

The  number  of  newspapers  has  in- 
creased with  amazing  rapidity  within 
the  last  decade.    In  Pekin,  where  no 
newspapers  existed  before  1902,  there 
are  now  ten;  and — most  surprising  of 
all— one  of  these  is  edited  by  a  woman. 
In    all    the   large    provincial    towns — 
even  in  such  a  one  as  Tai-yuan-foo  in 
Shan-se,  which  is  situated  so  far  from 
the  coast  that  until  recently  the  diffi- 
culty of  communication  has  been  ex- 
treme— local  papers  are  published.    It 
is  at  Shanghai,  however,  that  these  pal- 
pitators    of    public    opinion    abound. 
Under  the  protection  of  the  settlement, 
they  are  free  from  interference  by  the 
officials,  and  taking  this  advantage  the 
editor's  attitude  has  become  easy  and 
bold.      The  result  of  this  is  that  not 
6nly  is  the  increase  in  numbers  great, 
but  the  improvements  which  some  of 
these  papers  have  undergone  within  a 
short  period  is  amazing.    Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Chong-wairtse-pao  (the  Uni- 
vergal    Cfczette),    which    was    founde^l 
about  1896,  under  a  management  that 
was  shocking  in  the  extreme.       Five 
years  ago  it  had  only  four  pages,  but 
now  it  has  twelve.      It  has  special  cor- 
respondents all  over  China,  and  all  the 
news  is  sent  by  wire.    Important  news 
is  printed  in  large  type  and  neatly  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  the  provinces.    The 
leading  articles  are  very  outspoken  and 
bold-      They  are  probably  of  very  lit- 
tle literary  value,  but  this  Is  arranged 


expressly  for  the  purpose  of  widening 
its  circulation  amongst  the  less-edu- 
cated classes.  Foreign  news  is  not 
neglected.  Though  it  has  no  special 
correspondents  in  Europe,  it  has  one 
in  Japan,  and  voluntary  contributions 
from  our  students  in  Europe  (which 
are  plentiful)  are  eagerly  sought  after 
and  carefully  chosen. 

No  less  well-organized  is  the  Tae-pao 
{the  Eastern  Twies).  In  fact,  as-far  as  in- 
ternal politics  are  concerned,  no  news- 
papers in  Europe  or  in  Japan  are  so 
well-informed.  Its  managers  spare 
neither  pains  nor  expense  to  "fish  out" 
those  secrets  which  the  Grovemment 
wishes  to  keep,  and  their  achievements 
towards  this  end  are  a  continuous  his- 
tory of  remarkable  **scoops."  Long 
before  the  New  Tibetan  Treaty  was 
signed  every  article  in  It  was  published 
and  analyzed.  The  details  of  the  ad- 
ministrative reform  of  last  September 
and  the  appointment  of  the  new  Vice- 
roy of  Manchuria  appeared  two  clear 
months  before  the  edicts  were  out. 
Then,  besides  politics,  many  interest- 
ing topics  are  discussed.  Serial  and 
short  stories  are  published:  some  of 
them  are  translations  of  well-known 
works  in  English  or  French,  but  more 
frequently  we  find  in  them  satires  writ- 
ten in  a  form  calculated  to  expose  the 
rottenness  of  the  existing  Grovernment 
and  Legislature. 

Parallel  with  the  improvement  in 
newspapers  runs  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  books  and  periodicals.  Ail 
sorts  of  monthly  and  fortnightly  re- 
views have  literally  sprung  into  exist- 
ence, and  new  books  come  out  by  the 
score  every  month,  most  of  them  being 
translations  of  works  on  politics,  his- 
tory, philosophy,  laws,  science  and  arts. 
In  the  x>eriodical8  party  spirit  some- 
times runs  very  high,  and  two  papers 
of  different  parties — ^for  instance,  the 
Mhi-pao  (the  People),  which  is  conducted 
by  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  the  well-known 
revolutionary  leader,  and  the  Sin-min- 
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chung-pao  (the  New  People),  the  organ 
of  Mr.  K'wang  Yu  Wei,  the  great  re- 
former— ^wiU  often  engage  in  a  hot  de- 
bate over  questions  of  burning  impor- 
tance. 

'  The  effects  of  this  great  change  for 
the  better  in  the  Press  are  innumerable 
and    somewhat    dif&cult    to    analyze. 
Some  idea,  however,  may  be  derived 
from  the  following  description.      Ten 
years  ago,  to  take  for  illustration  the 
facts  in  my  own  town  as  I  have  done 
above,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
reading  public.     This  has  been  created 
solely  by  the  Press.    In  those  days  the 
publication  of  a  new  book  was  most 
rare.      The  books  published  were  re- 
prints of  the  classics,  and,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  few 
translations    of    scientific    text-books. 
As  with  all  such  books,  their  circula- 
tion was  very  limited.      The  majority 
of  those  who  can  read  seldom  go  be- 
yond the  popular  novels  such  as:  "The 
History  of  the  Three  Kingdoms"  and 
'*The  Heroes  of  the  Isle."       Nobody 
ever  troubled   himself   about   politics. 
During  the  Ohino-Japanese  War  very 
few  people  had  any  clear  idea  of  the 
events.      We  knew,  of  course,  that  we 
were  disagreeably  beaten,  but  as  to 
how,  why,  when  or  where  we  had  not 
the  slightest  idea.    At  that  time,  the 
Government  was  nothing  to  the  people. 
Not  one  in  ten  thousand  could  name 
the  Ministers  of  State  or  the  Governors 
and  Viceroys  of  the  different  provinces, 
much   less   discuss   their  actions   and 
characters.      To-day,  even  a  schoolboy 
can  give  you  a  fairly  accurate  account 
of  the  late  Russo-Japanese  War;  and 
a   village  teacher,   who   has  probably 
never  been  outside  his  native  village, 
talks  with  enthusiasm  about  the  com- 
ing Constitution,  the  Educational  Pol- 
icy, the  change  of  the  important  offi- 
cials, etc.,  etc.      The  influence  of  the 
Press,  therefore,  is  Immense,  and  the 
members  of  the  Government  are  not 
slow   to   realize   that   they  are   being 


handicapped  very  much  in  their  old 
tyrannical  ways.  They  are  trying 
every  means  to  get  the  papers  under 
their  own  control — ^but  they  will  never 
succeed. 

Perhaps  the  persons  most  influenced 
by  the  Press  are  the  provincial  officials. 
Not   only  do   they   often   get    blame 
thrown    upon    them    by    their    more 
powerful  brothers  in  the  central  gov- 
ernment, but  also,  being  situated  not 
90  much  In  a  cluster,  they  are  more 
liable  to  be  selected  for  individual  crit- 
icism. Only  a  few  months  ago  the  Vice- 
roy of  Nankin  was  attacked.      He  was 
so  troubled  that  he  actually  descended 
from  his  high  pedestal  and  wrote   a 
letter  to  the  paper  explaining  the  mo- 
tives of  his  measure — ^a  thing  never 
heard  of  in  CThina  before!      The  petty 
provincial  officers,  also,  are  now  under 
the  watchful  eyes  of  a  reporter.      In 
the  good  old  times  they  could  practise 
the  most  extraordinary  injustices  and 
yet  not  be  found  out  by  their  superiors. 
The  people  so  ill-used  had  no  means 
of  getting  redress  except  that  of  di- 
rectly petitioning  the  Governor  or  the 
Viceroy,  which  as  a  rule  was  worse  for 
the  petitioner,  and  often  meant  his  ruin. 
Nowadays,  a  farthing  stamp  will  bring 
a  letter  before  the  editor  of  an  influen- 
tial paper,  which  will  most  probably 
be  read  by  the  Viceroy  or  Governor  of 
the  province.      If  his  statement  is  not 
contradicted  by  the  person  in  question, 
an  enquiry  will  most  likely  be  held, 
unless  the  accused  Is  a  man  of  un- 
tainted reputation  or  the  Governor  ex- 
ceptionally blind. 

A  very  pleasant  fact  is  that  the  mo- 
rale of  the  Press  runs  very  high,  except 
in  the  official  organs  and  some  of  the 
local  papers.  All  the  leading  papers 
are  free  from  corruptions  of  any  kind. 
Let  me  cite  an  example  in  proof  of  this. 
Some  time  ago  the  Chong-wai-tse-pao 
came  into  possession  of  some  facts  con- 
cerning the  secret  relations  of  an  ex- 
Ambassador  to  Russia.       This  ex-offl- 
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dai  came  to  the  editor  and  offered  him 
£2,000;  but  to  Ida  regret,  he  was 
promptly  refased  and  exposed  all  the 
more  Tigorooslj,  wtiich  settled  his  hope 
of  getting  a  new  appointment. 

The  influence  of  the  reviews  is  some- 
what different  They  are  the  medium 
tlirough  which  new  ideas  and  theories 
are  transmitted;  not  being  exclusively 
occupied  with  politics,  their  scope  is 
wider.  Unlike  the  daily  papers,  they 
are  extremely  well  written,  and  a  few 
of  them  are  of  great  literary  value. 
The  editors  of  the  i/iit-pao  (the  People) 
and  the  Sin-miordMng-pao  (the  tfevo 
People)  are  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  two  greatest  Chinese  writers 
now  living.  Most  of  the  editors  and 
•contributors,  moreover,  know  at  least 
4)iie  foreign  language,  which  very  visibly 
influences  their  writings  for  the  better. 
Without  losing  the  best  element  of  Chi- 
nese literature,  they  are  changing  the 
style  and,  to  some  extent,  even  the  con- 
struction of  the  Chinese  language. 
New  terms  and  plurases  are  created  al- 
most every  day,  the  result  being  that 
Chinese  prose  is  becoming  "less  majes- 
tic, less  artfully  involved,  less  variously 
musical,  than  that  of  an  earlier  age. 
hot  more  lucid,  more  easy,  and  better 
fltted  for  controversy  and  narrative.'' 

Veiy  closely  connected  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Press  is  the  ameliora- 
tion of  internal  communication.  The 
numlier  of  letters  sent  through  the 
Post  Ofllce  increased  twenty-five  per 
cent,  in  1005.  This  was  rendered  pos- 
sible by  the  opening  of  the  railways. 
In  the  south  and  southeast,  where  the 
rivers  are  navigable,  steamers  have  long 
been  in  use,  but  the  difficulty  of  inter- 
4X>nrse  in  Central  China  was  very  great 
indeed.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
Pekin-Hankow  railway  this  difficulty 
has  been  partly  removed.  This  Is  by 
no  means  only  a  commercial  improve- 
ment The  quick  transit  of  intelli- 
gence ^f  all  kinds  to  the  North  has 
done  wonders  in  the  way  of  opening 


up  the  minds  of  the  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  Shan-se, 
who  are  specially  noted  for  their  ca- 
pacity as  bankers,  have  not  been  slow 
to  take  all  its  advantages.  Again,  the 
line  between  Shanghai  and  Ningpo  is 
nearly  complete,  and  when  it  is  ready 
it  will  connect  more  intimately  (for 
they  are  already  connected  by  steam- 
ers) the  provinces  of  Kiang-su  and  Che- 
kiang.  From  an  intellectual  point  of 
view,  these  two  would  probably  rank 
U8  the  highest  in  China  but  for  the 
province  of  Canton.  The  Cantonese, 
having  been  endowed  with  great  com- 
mercial capacity,  are  very  easy  with 
strangers,  and  consequmitly  Canton  is 
most  frequented  by  foreigners.  In 
this  province  many  remarkable  men 
have  lately  been  produced;  amongst 
these  may  be  mentioned  K*wang  Yu 
Wei  and  Liang  Che  Chow,  the  two 
leaders  in  the  coup  d'€tat  of  1808,  and 
Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  the  leader  of  the  revo. 
lutionary  party.  Besides  this,  many 
im];K>rtant  positions  in  the  (^vemment 
are  just  now  held  by  Cantonese — posi- 
tions never  held  by  them  before.  All 
these  afford  a  striking  example  of 
what  frequent  foreign  intercourse  has 
done  for  Canton,  for  the  Cantonese 
have  hitherto  played  no  part  whatever 
in  Chinese  liistory. 

By  the  establishment  of  public 
schools,  the  diffusion  of  education  is 
daily  increasing.  This  is  noticed  by 
the  most  casual  observer,  but  the  dif- 
ference between  the  old  and  the  new 
learning  is  difficult  even  for  ourselves 
to  realize.  First  of  all,  there  is  an 
entirely  different  method  of  education. 
The  average  teacher  of  the  old  days 
went  no  further  than  giving  us  a  very 
elementary  idea  of  history  and  litera- 
ture; and  those  desiring  a  higher  educa- 
tion had  to  conduct  their  own  studies 
themselves  at  their  own  expense. 
Oftentimes  we  found  a  man  who,  hav- 
ing obtained  his  first  degree  in  the 
State  examinations,  wished  to  further 
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his  knowledge  in  classical  and  literary 
works,  but  despaired  at  the  appallinar 
sight  of  those  thousands  of  volumes 
which  he  must  digest  all  by  himself 
with  only  the  help  of  a  dictionary.  It 
is  true  that  there  were  great  teachers 
with  crowds  of  students,  or  rather  dis- 
ciples, around  them,  but  these  teachers 
were  very  scarce,  because  they  had  to 
be  men  of  great  ability  and  attain- 
ments. This  great  difficulty  of  finding 
good  direct  instruction  explains  the 
huge  regard  and  affection  which  every 
Chinese  had  for  his  teacher. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  branch  of 
studies  so  much  as  mathematics  is  the 
difficulty  of  self-instruction  so  vividly 
exemplified*  It  used  to  be  the  death 
of  many  who  possessed  a  special  taste 
for  the  science  of  numbers.  They  had 
only  books  to  teach  them  and  their 
labor  was  consequently  tenfold.  The 
late  Professor  Hua,  one  of  China's 
greatest  mathematicians,  if  not  the 
greatest,  told  us  In  his  "Memoirs*'  that 
he  learnt  addition  and  subtraction  en- 
tirely by  himself.  He  read  all  the 
works  and  translations  on  the  subject 
with  a  care  that  is  incredible,  and 
achieved  his  ambition  only  after  forty 
years  of  hard  work.  At  first  he  had 
to  make  a  pair  of  compasses  for  him- 
self, and  he  used  to  spend  sleepless 
nights  in  solving  a  problem.  But  he 
was  by  no  means  the  only  example. 
Many  men,  whose  physique  was  not 
strong  enough,  died  of  over-work.  To- 
day, in  the  schools,  however  imperfect 
they  may  be,  students  receive  actual 
instruction — a  luxury  never  known  to 
us  before! 

Again,  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  subjects  learnt  under  the 
old  and  the  new  systems.  The  old 
State  examinations  consisted  of  an  ar- 
tificial system  of  literature  which  en- 
slaved the  students  into  drudgery  and 
retarded  the  formation  of  true  prose. 
The  so-called  educated  class  knew 
nothing    beyond    elementary    Chinese 


history  and  literature,  and  the  world 
outside  was  a  dead  letter  to  them. 
To-day  in  the  schools  (private  or  pub- 
lic) elementary  sciences  are  taught  and 
one  foreign  language  at  least  is  com- 
pulsory. Geography,  history  and  lit- 
erature are  methodically  if  not  intelli- 
gently taught,  and  the  general  igno- 
rance of  things  has  entirely  disap- 
peared. In  many  schools  sports  and 
drill  are  considered  essential,  and  the 
customary  defect  in  the  student's  phy- 
sique has  now  vanished. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  parents'  pur- 
pose in  sending  their  children  to  school 
is  very  different  from  what  it  was.  We 
have  never  understood  what  real  edu- 
cation meant.       We  learned  to  write 
and  read  simply  because  the  State  ex- 
aminations  demanded   It.       Indeed   a 
child  was  not  allowed  by  most  parents 
to  learn  anything  but  reading  and  writ- 
ing.     I  remember  weU  that  ten  years 
ago  I  was  severely  handled  for  trying 
to  make  figures  on  paper.      My  mother 
was   so   frightened   that   she   ordered 
everything  that  could  possibly  attract 
my  attention  to  this  subject  to  be  re- 
moved.   Therefore  those  who  were  not 
ambitious  did  not  need  to  go  very  far, 
and  they  did  not  go  far.    A  merchant 
or  a  shopkeeper  could  hardly  write  a 
commercial  letter,  because  to  keep  the 
books   was  all  that  his  situation   re- 
quired.     To  teach  an  apprentice  any- 
thing more  than  arithmetic  and  book- 
keeping was  then  horribly  ridiculous. 
The  idea  of  educating  a  man  morally, 
physically  and  Intellectually  to  make 
him  a  good  citizen  never  entered  our 
heads.    Learning  was  only  regarded  as 
an  indispensable  means  of  going  Into 
official  life  and  was  therefore  totally 
confined  to  this  class.    To^ay  we  send 
our  sons  to  school  mainly  for  the  sake 
of  education.    Whatever  calling  in  life 
they    may    choose,    they    must   know 
something  more  than  what  their  pro- 
fession demands.       If  they   do   their 
work  well  they  have  every  hope  of  be- 
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ing  sent  abroad  to  be  further  educated 
at  the  expense  of  their  school,  and  fail- 
ing to  achieve  this,  it  will  not  be  too 
late  for  them  to  enter  on  a  commercial 
or  other  such  life  that  suits  them. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Press  and  education  is 
the  growth  of  a  new  system  of  indus- 
try. The  world  is  accustomed  to  call 
us  industrious  and  diligent,  but  there 
exists  in  China  a  most  idle  and  good- 
for-nothing  class  of  people.  I  refer 
to  the  aristocracy  of  the  country.  Be< 
ing  sons  of  oflScials  or  ex-officials,  or 
their  relations,  any  sort  of  activity  is 
a  disgrace  to  them.  Thinking,  no 
doubt,  like  Benjamin  Franklin's  ser- 
vant, that  "the  only  gentleman  in  the 
world  is  a  pig,'*  they  went  so  far  as  to 
grow  long  nails  and  wear  long  robes 
in  order  to  show  how  incapable  and 
unfitted  they  were  for  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  station  of 
the  merchant  Is  very  low.  When  he 
Is  poor,  he  is  little  better  than  an  agri- 
cultural laborer.  When  he  is  rich,  he 
Is  liable  to  be  insulted,  robbed  or  black- 
mulled  by  the  official  class,  and  this  is 

• 

the  chief  reason  why  the  Chinese  emi- 
grants in  America  are  afraid  to  come 
home  after  having  made  their  fortunes. 
By  degrees,  however,  their  importance 
Is  being  felt,  and  the  proud  aristocracy 
are  beginning  to  feel  uneasy.      They 
may  still  retain  their  dignity,  they  may 
make  their  importance  felt,  they  may 
rest  idle  all  day  long,  but  they  cannot 
live  half  so  comfortably  as  those  mer- 
chants whom  they  despise.      To  enter 
into  the  State  service  is  not  an  easy 
matter,  for  the  supply  far  exceeds  the 
demand:  the  misery  of  those  waiting 
for  appointments  is  proverbial.    They 
now   look   round   an^   begin  to   think 
whether   it   Is   not   a   mistake   to   let 
others  make  money  and  themselves  to 
starve.      The  Press  is  daily  urging  the 
importance      of      exploring      mineral 
wealth,  building  factories  and  creating 
new  industries.    The  few  of  their  class 
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who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  trav- 
elling represent  to  them  pleasant  pic- 
tures   of   the   corresponding   class    in 
other  countries,  where  every  man  tries 
to  do  his  share.    All  these  forces  com- 
bine to  direct  their  attention  to  an  ac- 
tive life;  and  to  do  them  Justice,  quite 
a  number  of  them  have  begun  devoting 
themselves  to  some  occupation.      The 
following  serves  for  an  illustration: — 
Chang  Glen,  a  native  of  T'ung-chow, 
being  a  Chong  Yuan  (the  Senior  Wran- 
gler in  the  examination  for  the  Han-lin 
or  third  degree)  was  entitled  to  some 
great  Government  post,  but  instead  he 
returned   to   his  native   province   and 
there  erected  a  cotton  factory.    This 
caused  a  great  scandal  in  the  whole 
province,  and  his  relations  were  aston- 
ished and  disgusted.    The  affair  was 
the  chief  topic  of  talk  and  gossip  for 
months  in  the  neighboring  towns,  and 
everybody   condemned    him    as    being 
mad  and  unbecoming  his  high  dignity. 
But  in  spite  of  all  he  went  on  with 
his  work   quietly  and  with   sufficient 
capital  he  introduced  the  most  up-to- 
date  system  of  manufacturing  cotton 
goods.     After  nine  years  of  hard  labor 
he  now  employs  2,500  hands,  and  real- 
ized in  1905   a  net   profit  of  £50,000 
sterling.       T'ung-chow,   which  ranked 
among  the  poorest  towns  in  the  prov- 
ince, is  now  one  of  the  chief  industrial 
centres,   and  will   soon  be  opened  to 
foreign   commerce,    not   as   a    "treaty 
port,"    but   as    a    free    market.      Mr. 
Chang  is  now  the  most  infiuentlal  man 
in  the  province,  and  nol>ody  attempts 
any  enterprise  without  first  obtaining 
his  advice.      He  is  the  president  of  a 
railway  company,   of  the  Association 
of  Printers  and  Publishers  and  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,   all  of  which 
are  of   recent   formation.       Once   the 
spell  is  broken,  every  man  is  following 
his  example,  and  what  a  blessing  this 
is  to  us!    A  modem  industry  cannot 
flourish  if  the  prospects  are  not  secure, 
and  the  security  of  an  enterprise  is 
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diminished  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  im- 
portance in  a  country  where  black- 
mail and  official  Interference  are  so 
frequent.  An  enterprise  undertaken 
by  a  member  of  the  aristocracy  is 
therefore  the  only  one  that  can  stand 
firm:  even  a  viceroy  risks  his  position 
by  daring  to  interfere  with  it.  The 
ex-Viceroy  of  Canton  lost  bis  place 
through  acting  directly  against  the  lo- 
cal gentry. 

Another  sign  of  the  times  is  the  de- 
sire for  co-operation.  Hitherto,  lim- 
ited companies  and  syndicates  have 
been  most  scarce.  Everybody  believed 
in  conducting  his  own  business,  and 
with  his  own  capital.  But  now  we 
realize  the  impossibility  of  creating 
modern  industry  without  extensive 
trust,  and  every  new  enterprise  is  be- 
ing undertaken  by  a  company.  This 
development,  however,  is  only  in  its 
infancy  and  awaits  improvement. 

No  less  important  is  the  change  of 
national  customs  and  habits.  The  anti- 
foot-binding  movement  has  been  suc- 
cessful beyond  expectation."^^  Hardly 
five  years  have  passed  since  this  move- 
ment became  general,  and  already 
thousands,  even  tens  of  thousands,  are 
liberated  from  this  abominable  custom. 
Without  the  slightest  exaggeration 
It  may  be  said  that  children  now  under 
ten  years  are  entirely  free  from  this 
torture.  The  progress  of  the  anti- 
opium  movement  is  less  rapid,  but  it 
fs  going  on  steadily.  It  is  hoped,  nay 
It  is  certain,  that  before  long  the 
higher  classes  will  be  free  from  this 
filthy  habit;  but  to  get  it  out  of  sight 
altogether  is  another  matter.  The 
cause  of  this  vice  among  the  higher 
classes  is  different  from  that  among 
the  lower.  The  former  smoked  opium 
because  they  had  nothing  better  to 
do;  the  latter  did  it  because  they 
wanted  something  to  make  them  in- 
sensible to  their  misery.  As  soon  as 
the  former  have  regular  occupations, 
they  are  bound  to  let  this  idle  habit 


go;  but  the  latter,  whose  position  can- 
not be  improved  for  years  to  come, 
will  find  it  difficult  to  break  off.  Bven 
if  they  are  compelled  to  abstain  frcMu 
this  vice,  another  habit  equally  bad 
will  surely  take  its  place.  In  this  re- 
spect, opium  smoking  is  exactly  like 
drinking  in  this  country.  Public  opin- 
ion can  easily  prevent  the  successor  to 
the  Barl  of  Ohatham  from  getting 
through  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne in  one  night,  but  it  cannot  keep 
a  workman  away  from  his  habitual 
public-house. 

All  these  things  certainly  make  a 
pleasant  picture;  but  I  am  no  optimist. 
Whilst  society  shows  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  progress,  the  miseries  of 
the  general  public  caused  by  mal-ad- 
ministration  are  unspeakable.  We  are 
now  suffering  from  the  worst  possible 
financial  crisis.  The  madness  of  a 
few  Manchus  made  us  pay  sixty-five 
millions  sterling,  together  with  six  mil- 
lions sterling  interest,  to  be  paid  yearly. 
The  central  Qovemment  has  no  other 
financial  policy  than  to  demand  the 
money  from  the  Viceroys  or  the  Provin- 
cial Governors,  and  the  latter  in  their 
turn  demand  it  from  the  people  by  In- 
creasing the  taxation  (direct  or  indi- 
rect). When  they  fail  in  this  resource, 
they  start  coining  base  copper  coins 
from  their  own  mint — ^trying  to  call  a 
penny  a  sixpence  and  Imagining  them- 
selves richer.  The  result  of  this  Is  an 
utter  confusion  of  the  currency,  which 
has  been  a  complicated  question  for  a 
long  time.  The  price  of  food,  espe- 
cially rice,  has  doubled  In  the  course  of 
the  last  decade.  The  population  has 
increased  far  out  of  proportion  to  in- 
dustry. The  sudden  extension  of  the 
use  of  steamlers  in  the  navigable  rivers, 
and  the  opening  of  the  railways,  have 
thrown  quite  a  considerable  number  of 
men  out  of  work.  In  a  word,  there  Is 
no  work,  and  thousands  of  men  are 
unable  to  earn  a  living  In  spite  of 
their  endurance  and  diligence. 
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Tbe  Goyemment  is  always  short- 
sighted, always  without  any  definite 
policy,  and  always  crowded  with  men 
who  are  seeking  after  their  own  inter- 
est and  making  the  sitnatlon  worse  by 
their  presence.  They  talk  of  encour- 
aging commerce,  but  put  fresh  obsta- 
cles In  its  way  dally.  They  issued  a 
code  of  coffimercial  laws,  but  violated 
them  tiiemaelves  immediately  after  the 
pabllcatlon.  They  created  new  indus- 
tries (such  as  the  factories  at  Wu- 
Chang)  and  new  official  posts  which 
cost  millions  and  brought  no  profit  to 
anybody.  They  put  an  official  at  the 
head  of  a  private  enterprise  which  had 
every  prospect  of  success,  so  that  the 
well-deserved  distrust  might  drive 
away  the  capitalists.  In  short,  the 
thousand  and  one  follies  and  crimes 
committed  by  the  Government  render 
the  lives  of  the  lower  classes  (the 
workmen,  peasants  and  artisans)  miser- 
able beyond  description. 

Then  the  famine!      The  flood  came 
through  the  imbecility  and  negligence 
of  a   Grovemment  already   over-laden 
with  criminal  charges,  and  destroyed 
the  harvest,  leaving  millions  of  people 
destitute.     First  it  was  confined  to  the 
Sonth-Bastem  Provinces,   then   it  in- 
vaded the  North,  the  Ontral  Provinces, 
and  now  it  is  everywhere.      The  gen- 
try and  the  merchants  are  doing  their 
utmost  in  the  work  of  relief,  as  also  are 
our  foreign  friends,  but  the  (Govern- 
ment is  as  cool  as  ever;  and  all  that 
It  has  done  is  to  appoint  officials  over 
the  privately  collected  funds,  as  if  to 
give  the  latter  a  chance  of  filling  their 
pockets.      Discontent  becomes  general 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  disturbances 
are  frequently  reported.      The  revolu- 
tionary party  organized  a  rising  in  Wu- 
nan,  but  then  the  Government  had  an 
army — ^an     army    strong    enough    to 
butcher  the  poor  innocents  whom  it  is 
supposed  to  protect,  but  totally  unfit  to 
face  dangers  from  without.     Of  course 
the  rising  was  crushed  and  the  leaders 


and  supposed  leaders  were  tried  by  tor- 
ture or  executed  without  a  trial.     The 
Government  is,  in  fact,  destroying  the 
best  element  in  Ohinese  society,  for  the 
leaders  of  the  rising  were  mostly  stu- 
dents of  great  talent  and  reputation, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  enterprise, 
they  were  necessarily  the  most  daring 
and  most  self-sacrificing  of  the  nation. 
But  can  this  last  for  ever?    Surely 
not.      Time  will  do  more  than  any- 
thing.    Give  us  time  and  we  will  work 
out  our  own  salvation.      Are  we  not 
moving  in  spite  of  the  systematic  mis- 
conduct of  the  Government,  and  mov- 
ing more  quickly  than  anybody  dared 
to  expect?     We  have  managed  to  keep 
our  heads  above  water  so  far,  and  im- 
mediately the  seeds  that  we  have  sown 
have  taken  root,  the  out-of-date  organi- 
zations are  doomed.      The  seeds  will 
shoot  up  although  the  soil — ^in  this  case 
the  Grovernment — ^will  try  to  keep  them 
down.     There  will  be  a  con^st,  but  we 
know  who  will  be  the  winner.      The 
Government  has  an  army — ^but  what  if 
the  army  deserts  It?      It  always  as- 
tonishes me  that  whilst  the  Press  in 
JBurope  daily  exposes  the  rottenness  of 
the  existing  Ghlnese   Government,   it 
does  its  best  to  uphold  It.    Whenever 
there  is  a  slight  movement  against  the 
Government,  be  it  anti-dynastic  or  rev- 
olutionary,   intervention    is    at    once 
talked  of,  as  if  the  great  struggle  for 
the  freedom  of  four  hundred  million 
souls  were  nothing  more  than  a  foot- 
ball match  which  cannot  go  on  without 
a  referee.      How  can  your  sympathies 
be  sincere  when  you  wish  to  keep  us 
under  the  yoke  of  a  political  institution 
which  you  so  much  despise?      Have 

# 

not  Western  nations  done  enough  of 
wrong,  and  is  it  not  unwise  to  add  to 
theni  the  most  cruel  and  most  unpar- 
donable of  all  wrongs — the  preventing 
of  the  people  from  getting  their  liberty? 
If  Western  nations  do  really  want  to 
bridge  the  already  too  wide  gulf  that 
separates  us,  let  them  leave  us  alone 
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and  see  whether  evolution  will  not  be 
stronger  than  conservatism,  and 
whether  the  natural  sequence  of  such  a 

The  CkmtemporuT  Rertew. 


gigantic  renaissance  will  not  follow  it» 
course  as  it  has  done  in  the  histoiy  of 
every  civilized  nation. 

A  Chineae  Cambridffe-fnan. 
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XIV. 

*'  'The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after 
tJiem,* "  quoted  Jack  Norris;  "  *The 
good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.' 
We  white  folk  have  done  a  wonderful 
lot  of  good  in  Pelesu  beyond  a  doubt, 
but  it  will  take  a  world  of  it  to  wipe 
out  the  memory  of  the  harm  we  have 
done  to  poor  Saleh.  From  first  to  last 
we  have  made  a  pretty  bad  break  with 
him." 

"I  really  cannot  agree  with  you,"  said 
Mr.  Le  Mesurier  earnestly.  **He  is  suf- 
fering now,  poor  boy,  suffering  cruelly; 
but  against  that  you  must  place  the 
benefits  he  has  derived  from  his  edu- 
cation in  England." 

"I  don't  fancy  that  his  very  slender 
book-knowledge  is  going  to  help  him 
much,"  said  Jack  grimly. 

*'I  was  not  referring  to  his  books," 
said  Mr.  Le  Mesurier.  **He  has  never 
distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar — he 
lacks  the  mental  energy  and  stamina 
for  that  kind  of  thing.  No;  I  was 
thinking  of  the  improved  moral  stand- 
ard which  association  with  English 
people  has  given  him." 

**l  don't  think  you  or  any  one  who 
has  not  watched  him  daily,  as  we  have 
done,  can  know  how  really  good  the 
boy  is,"  said  Mrs.  Le  Mesurier  softly, 
bending  the  gaze  of  her  kind  eyes  upon 
Jack's  honest,  ugly  face.  "He  has 
learned  to  be  quite  punctiliously  upright 
and  honorable,  and  he  has  lived  a  life 
as  pure  and  manly  as  I  could  wish 
that  of  my  own  son  to  be." 

They  were  seated  in  Jack's  small 
sitting-room  after  dinner,  the  men 
smoking,   Mrs.   Le   Mesurier  reclining 


with  tired  grace  in  the  one  big  arm- 
chair. Jack  had  wired  for  his  guests 
earlier  in  the  day,  and  they  had  come 
hurriedly  in  answer  to  his  telegram, 
^aleh  was  lyin^  in  the  next  room, 
tossing  in  a  high  fever,  and  all  his 
three  friends  had  had  an  anxious  and 
a  busy  day  arranging  for  his  nursing. 
Now  they  were  resting  from  their  la- 
bors, and  were  talking  of  the  topic 
which  for  the  moment  filled  their 
minds  to  the  exclusion  of  aught 
else. 

**I  daresay  he  is  all  that,"  said  Jack; 
**but  don't  you  see?  It  is  because  he 
is  so  malleable,  so  plastic,  that  you 
have  been  able  to  influence  him  as  you 
have  done.  You  have  given  him  the 
training  of  an  English  boy,  and  he  has 
taken  to  it  like  a  duck  to  water.  The 
only  difference  is  that  he  has  learned 
consciously  what  we  all  learned  with- 
out knowing  it.  You  have  utterly 
changed  him.  You  have  given  him  im- 
proved standards  of  morality,  I  dare* 
say,  improved  standards  of  everything, 
including  taste;  you  have  set  an  ideal 
before  him  of  which  he  had  never 
dreamed  before,  and  you  have  led  him 
for  years  to  fight  his  way  up  to  it  An 
English  boy  does  not  need  to  be  taught 
to  be  an  Englishman.  It  comes  natu- 
ral to  him.  But  you  had  to  make  Sa- 
leh see,  to  begin  with,  that  it  is  a  fine 
thing  to  be  an  Englishman,  and  that 
once  accomplished,  you  have  done  your 
best  to  help  him  to  attain  to  the  un- 
attainable." 

"But,  as  you  must  see  for  yourself.  It 
has  not  been  the  unattainable  in  his 
case.      The  boy  is  English  now  in  all 
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Ills  instinctB,"  Interposed  Mr.  Le  Mesu- 
rier. 

**Not  all  of  them,  I  think,"  said  Jack; 
^'btit  that  doesn't  matter.  The  point 
is,  that  yon  have  taught  him  between 
jroa  that  the  one  thing  for  him  to  do 
is  to  become  an  Englishman, — ^not  a 
Christian,  mind  you,  but  Just  an  Eng- 
lishman. He  has  believed  you,  and 
now  he  is  as  near  an  approximation  to  a 
decent  white  man  as  a  Malay  can  be/' 

**Ah,  you  admit  that,*'  said  Mrs.  Le 
Mesnrier.  **Is  not  that  something  to 
have  accomplished?" 

She  spoke  with  a  sort  of  passionate 
enthusiasm  which  Jack  thought  very 
tender  and  beautiful — ^tender  and  beau- 
tiful as  only  the  dreams  of  good  women 
can  be. 

**Yoa  have  such  faith  in  sheer  good- 
ness that  I  despair  of  ever  making  you 
understand,"  he  said.  "Virtue  ought 
to  be  everything,  ougbtn*t  it?" 

**I  think  it  is  everything — everything 
that  matters,"  said  Mrs.  Le  Mesurler 
softly. 

"I  wish  it  were!"  cried  Jack.  "Of 
course  it  ought  to  be,  only — ^well,  it 
isn't,  you  know.  You  have  given  Saleb 
an  ideal — a  purely  secular,  not  a  re- 
ligious ideal;  you  have  helped  him  to 
work  up  to  it;  you  have  helped  him 
so  well  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  attained  it;  and  then  the  events  of 
last  night  happened,  and  he  found  that 
he  had  mistaken  the  lowest  valley  for 
the  crest  of  the  unachievable  mountain. 
You  see  there  was  a  flaw  in  the  theory 
from  the  beginning.  A  Malay  hasn't 
got  the  rudiments  of  the  Englishman 
in  him;  there  aren't  the  materials  there 
with  which  to  eflPect  the  transforma- 
tion; all  you  can  do  is  to  make  of  him 
an  imitation,  a  sorry  imitation,  a  sham, 
a  fraud!  Don't  imagine  that  I  ques- 
tioa  his  good  faith  for  an  instant," 
Jack  added  hurriedly.  "The  pliability 
of  the  poor  little  beggar,  the  very  love 
of  the  approval  of  his  fellows  which 
is  bred  in  the  bones  of  a  Malay,  helped 


him  to  deceive  himself — and  you!  He 
has  been  so  busy  aping  Englishmen  for 
so  long,  consciously  at  first,  less  con- 
ciously  later,  but  aping  always,  that 
the  thing  had  become  a  habit.  You 
believed  you  had  made  an  Englishman 
of  him:  he  hoped  that  you  were  right — 
believed  that  you  were  right,  very 
likely;  and  now  suddenly,  without  a 
word  of  warning,  he  has  brought  up 
sheer  against  the  Truth — ^the  eternal, 
adamantine  Truth  that  swerves  for  no 
man.  If  you  could  have  changed  the 
color  of  his  skin,  the  deception  might 
have  lasted  a  trifle  longer  than  it  has 
done;  but  that  was  a  miracle  that  even 
your  love  and  kindness  and  constant 
influence  could  not  accomplish,  that 
even  his  imitative  genius  could  not 
fake;  and  the  change  inside  him  is  no 
more  complete,  only  you  haven't  eyes 
to  penetrate  into'  those  depths." 

Jack  stopped  breathless,  and  Mr.  Le 
Mesurier  looked  at  his  wife.  They 
botli  shook  their  heads. 

"I  can't  think  you  know  him  as  we 
do,"  Mr.  Le  Mesurier  said  gravely.  "I 
refuse  to  believe  that  the  change  in 
him  is  only  skin-deep,  as  you  seem  to 
think  it." 

"I  don't  think,  I  know,"  said  Jack. 
"He  told  me  things  himself  this  morn- 
ing after  he  woke  up,  before  you  came, 
— things  I  can't  repeat  because  you 
wouldn't  understand.  Don't  mistake 
me,  Mrs.  Le  Mesurier,"  he  said  hastily, 
as  Saleh*s  adopted  mother  turned  anx- 
ious eyes  upon  him;  "I  am  not  refer- 
ring to  any  sins  against  his  acquired 
code  of  morality.  I  don't  mean  that 
he  has  been  knowingly  deceiving  you. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  Only,  well,  he 
told  me  enough  to  convince  me  that  the 
Malay  soul  is  alive  and  kicking,  and 
very  much  its  old  unregenerate  self. 
You  see  it  woke  up  suddenly  last  night, 
and  shook  itself  in  a  way  that  sur- 
prised even  its  owner." 

"And  you  think  that  it  is  all  wasted 
— all  this  love  and  care,  all  the  hopes 
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we  have  had  for  him?"  said  Mrs.  Le 
Mesurier,  leaning  forward  in  her  chair, 
her  hands  clasped  on  her  knee,  her  eyes 
looking  almost  beseechingly  into  Jack's 
grim  face.  "Ton  don't  kilow  how  I 
have  yearned  over  him,  how  I  have 
prayed  ..." 

**It  can't  be  wasted — ^no  kind  action 
can  ever  be  wasted*  That  much  at 
least  tmist  be  sure.  But ...  oh,  I  feel 
a  brute  for  saying  it!  .  .  .  the  whole 
thing  is  Just  a  gigantic  mistake,  the 
sort  of  mistake  that  white  men  make, 
with  the  most  glorious  intentions,  and 
without  an  atom  of  foresight,  in  the 
name  of  Progress." 

"I  still  think  that  you  are  wrong," 
persisted  Mr.  Le  Mesurier.  "The  hap- 
piness of  the  individual,  much  as  we 
may  desire  it,  is  not  everything.  Saleh 
will  not  spend  all  his  days  among  Eng- 
lish people.  I  only  this  morning  re- 
ceived a  letter  telling  me  to  arrange 
for  his  return.  His  training  here  will 
fit  him  for  the  government  of  his  peo- 
ple. It  will  enable  him  to  exert  over 
them  a  beneficial,  an  elevating  influ- 
ence. His  principles  are  acquired,  I 
admit,  but  they  are  solid." 

Jack  groaned  aloud. 

"You  don't  understand,  you  can't  un- 
derstand," he  said  hopelessly.  "If 
you  knew  the  Malays  as  I  know  them; 
if  you  had  lived  into  their  life  as  I 
have  done;  if  you  had  gone  for  a  year 
at  a  time  without  seeing  a  wliite  face 
or  speaking  a  word  of  your  own  lan- 
guage, so  that  the  strangeness  of  you 
had  time  to  wear  off,  and  the  natives 
grew  to  look  upon  you  as  one  of  them- 
selves, and  let  you  get  a  real  sight  of 
their  characters,  not  decked  out  for 
your  inspection,  but  living,  so  to  speak, 
in  their  shirt-sleeves,  you  would  see 
matters  as  I  see  them.  You  can  form 
no  conception  of  the  inert  bulk  of  that 
people,  the  sheer  dead-weight  of  their 
Inertia.  They  are  incapable  of  feeling 
even  the  *divine  discontent,'  which  is 
the  beginning  of  new  things,  the  very 


groundwork  upon  which  reform  can  be 
built  up.  To  you  it  is  self-evident 
that  they  need  elevating,  that  they  oc- 
cupy an  inferior  position;  but  they 
wouldn't  agree  with  you.  They  are 
quite  satisfied  with  themselves  as  they 
stand;  they  are  altogether  unambitious 
of  improvment;  unconscious  that,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  improve- 
ment is  either  possible  or  necessary. 
You  have  taught  Saleh  to  accept  your 
point  of  view,  have  put  liim  utterly 
out  of  conceit  with  himself,  with  his 
lot,  wholly  out  of  touch  and  sympathy 
with  his  own  people." 

"But  now  that  he  has  learned  to  look 
at  all  things  from  a  higher  standpoint, 
he  will  make  a  wiser  ruler  than  his  fa- 
ther before  bim,"  said  Mr.  Le  Mesurier. 

"I  am  afraid  that  even  that  does  not 
follow,"  replied  Jack.  "You  see,  the 
British  Ctovemment  looks  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country,  and  takes 
precious  good  care  nowadays  tliat  the 
Sultan  doesn't  oppress  his  subjects,  so 
the  i)ersonality  of  the  ruler — ^the  nomi- 
nal ruler— does  not  signify  much.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Sultan  is  the  recog- 
nized mouthpiece  of  the  native  popula- 
tion. His  position  is  secure;  he  stands 
to  lose  nothing  by  any  concessions  that 
the  Grovemment  may  be  led  to  make 
to  his  subjects;  and  since  he  is  by  birth, 
by  training,  and  by  Instinct  a  Malay  of 
the  Malays,  he  is  in  close  sympathy 
with  the  natives,  knows  what  they  want, 
why  they  want  it,  what  will  happen  if 
they  get  it,  and  has  no  motive  to  con- 
ceal his  knowledge.  But  put  Saleh  in 
the  same  position.  We  have  made  a 
sort  of  Englishman  of  him,  taught  him 
to  see  things  exclusively  from  our 
point  of  view,  have  estranged  his  sym- 
pathies from  his  own  people,  have 
blunted  his  understanding  of  their 
character  and  needs.  They  will  spot 
the  change  in  him  quick  enough, — ^trust 
them  for  that, — and  the  springs  of  their 
confidence  will  be  dried  up  at  the 
source.    Far  from  making  him  a  more 
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iMeful  instrament  for  the  government 
of  his  people,  tbe  training  we  have 
given  him  will  spoil  him  for  the  very 
woik  he  could  have  done  most  effi- 
ciently." 

"If  yon  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Le  Me- 
surier  sadly,  "this  is  a  very  miserable 
business.  I  confess  that  the  matter 
has  not  appealed  to  me  in  this  way  be- 
fore. I  am  beginning  to  wish  that  I 
had  never  had  a  hand  in  it" 

"I  would  give  worlds  to  believe  that 
I  was  mistaken,"  said  Jack,  no  less 
sadly;  "but  I  know,  I  know.  To  sacri- 
fice the  happiness  of  the  individual  for 
the  happiness  of  the  majority  is  sound, 
no  doubt.  A  heroic  policy,  perhaps, 
but  utilitarian  and  Just.  I  haven't  a 
word  to  say  against  it.  But  in  this 
case,  it  seems  to  me,  the  cause  of  the 
greater  number  has  not  been  served, 
and  the  hapless  individual  has  been 
delivered  up  a  whole  bumt-oifering, — 
has  been  plunged  into  the  fires  of  the 
Terrible  Place,  as  he  said  himself,  poor 
little  fellow!" 

"And  what  do  you  think  is  to  be  the 
end  of  it  all?"  asked  Mrs.  Le  Mesurler 
drearily.  Neither  she  nor  her  husband 
seemed  able  longer  to  contend  against 
Jack's  merciless  logic,  backed  as  it  was 
by   such   deep,   sure  knowledge. 

"Heaven  knows!"  he  answered.  "Tou 
see  he  has  found  out  that  he  isn't  and 
can  never  be  the  Englishman  he  had 
tiiought  himself — that,  in  a  word, 
everything  for  which  he  has  been  striv- 
ing is  unattainable.  A  reaction  of 
some  sort  is  inevitable  in  the  face  of 
this  paralyzing  discovery.  For  the 
moment,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  he 
Is  in  desperate  pain;  but  his  strongest 
feeling  is  humiliation,  disgust  of  him- 
self because  of  his  limitations  physical 
and  moral.  That  is  bad,  but  in  a  way 
it  is  healthy  too.  If  he  sticks  to  that 
he  will  sulfer.  but  it  won't  do  him 
ranch  harm." 

"Then  what  do  you  fear?"  asked 
Mrs.   Le  Mesurler  anxiously. 


"All  sorts  of  things.  I  fear  that 
he  may  get  to  see,  as  I  do,  the  shock- 
ing  injustice  of  the  foUy  of  which  he 
has  he&k  the  victim.  If  that  happens, 
it  Vill  embitter  him  terribly.  If  be 
ever  asks  himself  why  he  was  given 
false  hopes,  taught  to  clierish  ideals 
that  of  their  very  nature  were  far  be- 
yond his  reach,  why  he  was  led  on  and 
on  with  fair  promises  to  the  brink  of 
the  discovery  that  he  could  be  an  Bng- 
lishman  only  mtmia  an  Ehiglishman's 
happiness  and  privileges,  that  he  has 
been  robbed,  too,  of  the  power  to  ap- 
preciate the  lower,  grosser  life  to  which 
he  was  bom,  then,  X  am  afraid,  it  may 
play  the  very  devil  with  him — ^I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mrs.  Le  Mesurier — ^I  mean 
it  may  be  very  bad  for  him  indeed." 

"His  is  a  very  siveet  nature,"  said 
Mrs.  Le  Mesurler  hopefully.  "I  can 
hardly  imagine  him  l)ecoming  soured. 
Besides,  I  don't  think  you  allow 
enough  for  the  amount  of  principle  he 
has." 

"Don't  you  think  that  the  principles 
might  go  by  the  board  when  he  saw 
what  misery  the  whole  system,  of 
which  they  form  a  part,  had  entailed 
upon  him?  I  do.  Remember  they 
have  no  root  in  religious  conviction." 

"Oh,  I  hope  not,  I  h(^e  not,"  cried 
Mrs.  Le  Mesurier  earnestly. 

"Yet  if  he  escapes  the  bitterness,  if 
his  love  is  not  turned  to  hate,  his  only 
chance  of  happiness  is  to  forget,"  said 
Jack  musingly,  his  eyes  fixed  with  a 
far-away  gaze  upon  the  empty  grate,  his 
chin  propped  upon  liis  hand.  "The 
East  is  a  wonderful  place.  It  weaves 
its  own  spells — spells  whose  magic 
even  a  white  man  can  feel.  Perhaps 
it  will  take  back  its  own.  Perhaps 
when  he  returns  to  Pelesu  the  East 
will  open  its  arms  and  draw  him  close 
to  its  tattered,  gorgeous  breast 
Maybe  the  sun-glare  on  the  wilder- 
nesses of  hot  damp  forest,  the  heavy 
air  moving  lazily  through  the  sleepy 
land,  the  great  rivers  lumbering  sea- 
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ward,  the  utter  quiet  and  calm  and 
melancholy  of  It  all»  will  lull  him  to  a 
sort  of  peace.  'After  a  storm  there 
Cometh  a  great  calm';  you  know  what 
old  Thomas  d,  Kempls  says?  P^haps 
the  Bast  will  be  for  him  the  Land  of 
Cockagne,  and  In  the  voluptuous  folds 
of  It,  drugged  by  the  beauty  of  It,  lov- 
ing even  the  sickly  sweet  smells  of  It, 
he  will  sink  down,  down,  down  from 

(Thb 
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the  height  to  which  you  have  raised 
him,  till  a  certain  animal  joy  be  his  In 
oblivion  of  the  unattainable." 

'*I  cannot  hope  that,"  said  Mrs.  Le 
Mesurler.  "That  would  be  the  worst 
of  all!" 

**I  don*t  know,"  said  Jack  gloomily. 
"In  some  ways,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
the  best  that  could  befall  him, — per- 
haps it  Is  all  there  is  left  to  hope  for!*' 

End) 
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Bt  Sir  GsoBes  Otto  Tbbteltan,  Babt. 


It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  invited  to 
respond  to  this  toast  on  this  occasion, 
and  I  do  not  deceive  myself  as  to  my 
own  claims  to  be  selected  for  it.  I 
have  been  but  a  casual  and  intermit- 
tent craftsman  with  the  pen,  but  I 
stand  very  high  In  point  of  seniority 
among  men  of  letters.  Indeed,  I  am 
almost  their  doyen — ^if  we  count  for 
that  office  those  authors  only  who  still 
are  able  to  enjoy  so  excellent  a  dinner 
as  has  been  set  before  us  to-night. 
The  earliest  of  my  productions,  which 
people  continue  to  be  good  enough  to 
read,  were  written  at  the  end  of  my 
Freshman's  year  at  Cambridge,  ex- 
actly half  a  century  ago  from  this 
month;  and  I  have  a  very  large  store 
of  literary  reminiscences  which  are 
worth  recalling,  because  they  do  not 
relate  to  myself,  but  to  others.  I  have 
enjoyed  rare  privileges.  I  have  ridden 
with  Mr.  Oarlyle  a  good  many  of  the 
thirty  thousand  miles  which  he  rode 

*  It  is  undoubtedly  the  oaae  that  the  very 
last  of  all  the  pages  upon  whioh  the  eyes  of 
Lord  Bf  acaulay  rested  was  one  of  the  **  Oom- 
hiU  Bfagaslne;*'  and  that  the  last  illustration 
lie  saw,  on  the  last  day  of  his  life,  was  the 
quaint  little  Tlraette  hy  Thackeray  which  ap- 
peared on  the  first  page  of  "  Loyel  the  Wid- 
ower." It  is,  then,  appropriate  that  the 
words  spoken  hy  Macaulay's  nephew,  Sir 
George  Trevelyan,  at  a  recent  fathering  of 
authors,  publishers,  and  booksellers,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Publishers'  Circle,  should 
be  preserved  in  the  pages  of  the  "Com- 
hill."  It  was  a  surprue  to  more  than  one 
of  those  who  heard   the    speech  to  realize 


while  he  was  engaged  upon  "Frederick 
the  Great."  When  he  was  no  longer 
equal  to  horse  exercise  we  took  long 
walks  together  round  and  round  the 
parks,  and  on  one  occasion,  all  of  a 
sudden,  d  propoa  of  nothing,  he  began 
slowly  to  pay  out  for  my  benefit  an 
extemporary  biography  of  Lord  Ghat- 
ham,  the  most  wonderful  soliloquy  to 
which  I  ever  listened.  I  have  been 
shown  over  Venice  by  Mr.  Ruskln  as 
cicerone  in  his  own  gondola.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  remember  that  the  archi- 
tectural decoration  to  which  he  spe- 
cially called  attention  in  most  cases 
dated  from  the  Renaissance.  The  spirit 
(so  he  explained)  in  which  these  men 
worked  was  not  the  highest;  but  their 
artistic  execution  was  perfection  Itself. 
I  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Robert 
Browning  to  Waring,  a  sad  disenchant- 
ment, when  the  hero  of  the  inimitable 
poem  had  become  a  weary-looking  old 
man  like  any  other.      I  was  present  at 

how  far  back  into  the  years  the  speaker's 
memory  travelled  —  to  know  that  he  could 
recall  Buskin  at  Venice,  and  Thackeray  In  his 
habit  as  he  lived,  and  that  he  remembered 
Oarlyle  as  an  untiring  walker  and  talker. 
But  the  writer  of  **  Ladles  in  Parliament" 
entered  very  early  in  life,  alike  by  inherit- 
ance and  by  his  own  right,  into  the  republic 
of  letters.  Those  prlYUeges  have  given  him, 
in  the  words  of  the  "  Spectator,"  delightful 
reminiscences,  and  he  has  been  persuaded,  at 
the  suit  of  the  "  ComhiU  Mafraslne,"  to  me 
permanence  in  these  pages  to  those  recollec- 
tions, for  the  benefit  of  a  larger  aadlenoe.— 

Bo.  CORNHILL. 
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a  family  dinner  where  Thackeray  dis- 
conrsed  to  a  delighted  audience  of 
young  people  about  "The  Virginians/' 
which  he  was  then  writing,  and  which 
aeemed  to  fill  his  mind  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else.  Among  other  mat- 
ters, he  asked  us,  all  round  the  table, 
what  was  the  widest  jump  any  of  us 
bad  ever  known,  and  when  we  agreed 
upon  twenty-one  feet,  he  said:  "Then  I 
must  make  George  Washington  Jump 
one  foot  more."  That  was  in  1858; 
and  in  1906,  Just  fifty  years  afterwards, 
I  dined  next  to  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling 
in  the  Hall  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  evening  of  the  day  when 
tlie  University  made  him  a  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

Fifty  years  is  a  long  space  of  time; 
but  my  indirect  connection  with  Eng- 
lish literature  is  older  still.  I  suppose 
— I  will  not  be  so  prudish  as  to  say 
that  I  fear — ^that  there  are  few  or  none 
here  present  who  have  not  read  the 
Reeve*s  Tale  of  the  poet  Chaucer. 
That  story  tells  how  two  young  schol- 
ars of  Cambridge  went  out  to  the  Mill 
at  Tmmpington,  and  behaved  there  in 
a  manner  in  which  I  am  sure  that  no 
rambridge  scholar  would  dream  of  be- 
having now.  The  most  audacious  of 
this  pair  of  scapegraces  was  called 
Alain  de  Strother;  and  Chaucer  says 
tliat  he  came  from  a  town  so  far  in 
the  North  that  he  could  not  tell  where 
it  was  situated.  Now,  the  Alain  de 
Htrother  of  Chaucer's  day  was  a  great 
landowner,  who  lived  at  Wallington, 
in  Northumberland,  the  very  same 
home  where  I  live  now.  Beyond  any 
doubt  he  must  have  b«^n  a  friend  and 
crony  of  Chaucer  at  the  Court  of  the 
Plantagenets;  and  the  poet,  when  he 
borrowed  his  story  from  Boccaccio, 
must  have  given  the  name  of  Alain  de 
Strother  to  the  principal  character  by 
way  of  a  specimen  of  medieval  chaff. 

This  is  the  first  public  dinner,  on  any- 
thing like  this  scale,  which  is  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  three  classes  in  the 


great  liierarchy  of  book-producers  and 
book-distributors;  and  the  idea  of  it, 
like  many  other  profitable,  and  some 
pleasant,  ideas,  has  come  to  us  from 
America.  The  booksellers  are  here, 
and  the  publishers;  and  the  publishers 
— as  I  learn  from  my  letter  of  invita- 
tion, in  an  old-fashioned  phrase,  which 
was  good  to  read — have  brought  **their 
authors"  with  them.  This  company 
comprises  the  three  classes  without 
whose  active,  intelligent,  and  friendly 
co-operation  literature  would  be  in  a 
very  bad  way  indeed;  and  I  will  say 
a  few  words  in  reference  to  each  of 
these  classes,  beginning  with  that  to 
which  I  myself  belong.  There  are 
present  here  many  writers  with  whose 
names  I  am  well  acquainted,  and  whose 
works  I  read  and  admire;  although  I 
am  sadly  conscious  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  an  older  generation  to  read  the 
books  of  younger  men  with  the  same 
insight  and  sympathy  as  they  are  read 
by  their  own  contemporaries.  A  man*s 
co-evals  are  the  best  Judges  of  his 
work;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  take 
care  never  to  imitate  those  wiseacres 
who,  forty  years  ago,  and  fifty  years 
ago,  used  to  go  all  over  London  bleth- 
ering about  Robert  Browning's  obscur- 
ity, and  Ruskin's  inconsistency,  and  the 
impertinence  of  boys  like  Millais  and 
Holman  Hunt  in  laying  on  brighter 
colors  than  those  which  were  used  by 
their  elders.  I  remember  once  ventur- 
ing to  mention  Mr.  Carlyle  to  an  an- 
cient diner-out,  who  passed  for  a  high 
literary  authority.  "Carlyle!"  he  said. 
"Odious  fellow!  he  interlards  Crom- 
weirs  speeches  with  his  own  nonsensi- 
cal comments."  As  if  any  human  be- 
ing, other  than  a  professional  historian, 
can  now  be  found  who  reads  Crom- 
weirs  speeches  except  for  the  sake  of 
Carlyle*s  interpolations  and  exclama- 
tions! 

It  is  when  we  come  to  works  of  the 
imagination  that  I  feel  my  Incompe- 
tence to  speak  for  literature.       I  can- 
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not  even  conceive — ^to  mention  authors 
who,  happily,  are  still  alive  among  us 
— ^the  conditions  under  which  are  pro- 
duced such  masterpieces  as  Swin- 
burne's "Hymn  to  Proserpine";  or  Wil- 
liadn  Watson's  sonnets  and  ballads;  or 
Meredith's  "Bgoist";  or  "The  Aspem 
Papers,"  and  the  "Madonna  of  the  Fu- 
ture," of  Mr.  Henry  James;  or  that  ex- 
quisite little  piece  of  fancy  by  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  which  is  entitled  "The 
Best  Story  in  the  World."  In  these 
matters  of  inspiration  the  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth;  and  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  can  explain  or  account  for  it. 
I  was  bom  and  bred,  but  I  have  not 
permanently  resided,  in  Arcadia.  I 
spent  the  best  thirty  years  of  my  life 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  we 
do  not  deal  with  imagination,  except 
perhaps,  in  our  estimate  of  the  motives 
of  our  opponents,  and  the  value  of  our 
own  attempts  at  eloquence.  And  yet 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  in  the 
Senates  of  all  famous  nations,  there  is 
an  alliance  between  politics  and  the 
more  solid — and,  it  may  be,  the  more 
stolid — departments  of  literature.  It 
was  so  in  ancient  Rome,  where  emi- 
nent public  men  were  always  reading, 
and  dictating,  and  Jotting  down  their 
thoughts,  at  the  banquet  and  in  the 
bath,  on  board  ship,  and  in  their  trav- 
elling litters.  They  were  perpetually 
writing;  and  some  of  them,  it  must  be 
admitted,  wrote  very  badly.  I  seem  to 
recall  a  stanza  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
on  that  very  subject,  which  runs  some- 
what thus: 

In  his  cool  hall,  in  studious  plight. 

The  Roman  noble  sat; 
But,  though  he  held  his  style  upright. 

His  style  was  very  flat 

The  season  at  which  fragments  of  lit- 
erature are  at  nn  immense  premium  in 
politics  is  at  the  approach  of  a  General 
Election.  I  remember  how,  on  such 
an  occasion,  when  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  was  starting  ou  a  speak- 


ing tour  in  Scotland  he*  said  to  hi»  col- 
leagues, as  he  made  his  way  to  the 
door  along  the  Treasury  Bench:  "Good- 
bye! I'm  off  to  my  constitutents.     It  is 
a  case  of  half-a-crown  for  a  joke,  and 
ten  shillings  for  a  Scriptural  allusion." 
But  speaking  seriously,  there  is  <me 
province  of  literature  wliich  is  very 
closely  allied  to  politics.      The  period 
which  an  historian  spends  in  Parlia- 
ment however  long  that  period  may 
be,  is  never  wasted.    There  he  learns, 
as  he  can  learn  nowhere  else,  the  cardi- 
nal truth  that  great  political   events 
generally  are  caused,  and  always  are 
accompanied,   by   great  passions   an<l 
great  emotions;  and  that  an  historical 
representation    of    a    national    crisis, 
which  is  cold  and  lifeless,  may  have 
important  merits  of  its  own,  but  can 
be  no  true  picture.      Ah!  gentlemen^ 
the  golden  age  of  the  historian,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  was  the  third  quar- 
ter of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  when 
Doctor  Robertson   got  four   thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  for  his  "Charles 
the  Fifth,"  as  well  as  a  gold  snuff-box 
from  that  estimable  potentate,  the  Em- 
press Catherine  of  Russia.       In  those 
halcyon  days  peers  and  landowners,  all 
our  island  over,  kept  their  libraries  as 
well  supplied  as  their  cellars  and  their 
Ice-houses;   and   they  never   hesitated 
about  paying  down  their  two  guineas, 
or  three  guineas,  for  a  bulky  quarto; 
whereas  in  our  time  smart  people,  and 
people  who  want  to  be  thought  smart. 
buy,    not    books,    but    motors.       And 
again,  the  historian  in  old  days  was? 
free  from  other  forms  of  persecution 
which  now  beset  a  well-meaning  writer 
who  aspires  to  please,  as  well  as  to 
Instruct  his  public.       If  Gibbon  was 
alive  now  he  would  be  told  by   one 
critic  that  he  had  not  studied  his  au- 
thorities in  the  original  manuscript  or 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  recent  dis- 
coveries in  archeeological  research;  and 
another  critic  would  inform  him  that 
history  has  nothing  to  say  to  morality^ 
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and  that  instead  of  calling  Marcos  Au- 
relios  a  virtuous  ruler,  and  Gommodus 
an  odious  tyrant,  he  ought  to  have  re- 
counted the  bare  facts  relating  to  them 
in  unadorned  language,  and  have  left 
questions  of  right  and  wrong  alone. 
What  a  notion  is  this  of  converting  his- 
tory into  an  arid  science,  and  divorcing 
it  from  the  study  of  human  character 
and  human  conduct!  Where  else,  I 
should  like  to  know,  can  the  men  of 
later  times  learn  to  avoid  the  errors 
which  are  fatal  to  the  prosperity,  and 
even  to  the  existence,  of  nations,  if  not 
from  the  story,  told  as  a  true  historian 
tells  it,  of  the  follies  and  faults,  the 
wisdom,  the  heroism,  and  the  self-sac- 
rifices of  the  past? 

I  earnestly  trust  that  there  is  no  one 
here  who  looks  to  me  for  suggestions 
and  proposals  about  the  organization 
of  the  book  trade.  You  coi^ld  not 
have  selected  a  less  likely  man  for  that 
purpose.  I  have  not  even  any  remark 
to  make  about  the  great  controversy 
which  has  so  long  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  so  many  here  present;  ex- 
cept that  I  unfelgnedly  hope  that  all 
dilBcultles  have  now  been  arranged  to 
tlie  satisfaction  of  every  one  concerned. 
If  there  is  to  be  war  in  the  Balkans 
(which  Heaven  avert!),  at  all  events  let 
there  be  peace  on  Mount  Parnassus. 
There  is  no  more  peaceable,  and  en- 
tirely and  placidly  contented,  citizen 
than  myself  in  all  the  republic  of  litera- 
ture. I  was  brought  up  from  a  child 
among  those  who  were  book-lovers,  but 
not  .bookworms;  and  I  felt  among 
books,  in  the  words  of  "The  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table,"  as  a  stable-boy 
feels  among  horses,  or  (to  use  a  simile 
which  comes  nearer  home  to  me)  as  a 
framekeeper's  son  feels  among  setters 
and  retrievers.  I  delight  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  most  delightful  among  call- 
ings. I  receive  proof  sheets  with  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  send  them  away 
with  unfeigned  reluctance.  I  love 
book-lists   and   book-plates   and   book- 


covers.  But,  above  all,  I  love  a  book- 
shop—the interior,  if  I  can  find  an  ex- 
cuse for  entering  the  door,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  the  rows  of  <^[>en  volumes 
displayed  in  the  window.  Of  all  places 
of  business  they  are  the  most  attrac- 
tive, and  not  on  account  of  their  shop- 
wares  only.  Nowhere  does  the  spirit 
of  courtesy  and  essential  refinement 
more  universally  prevail  than  among 
those  who  are  engaged,  in  any  capa- 
city, in  the  business  of  books.  A  visit 
to  a  leading  book-mart,  in  London  or  in 
the  provinces,  is  always  made  a  treat 
for  a  civil-spoken  author — a  treat  tem- 
pered only  by  the  feeling  that  he 
would  gladly  see  more  of  his  own  pro- 
ductions lying  on  the  counter.  I  have 
known  booksellers — ^though  never,  per- 
haps, publishers — ^who  had  a  stem  and 
formidable  exterior  aspect;  but  the 
terrors  were  all  on  the  surface.  Some 
thirty  years  ago  I  was  in  Mr.  Qua- 
ritch's  shop  in  Piccadilly;  and  after  a 
while  Mr.  Quaritch  himself  issued 
from  his  inner  sanctum  and  began  a 
conversation.  "I  knew  your  uncle,"  he 
said.  "He  used  to  come  here  a  great 
deal.  He  was  a  very  common  sort  of 
bookbuyer;  he  always  bought  to  read." 
But  there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye 
as  he  spoke;  and  he  went  on  to  tell 
me  how  one  of  his  two  most  valuable 
clients  always  knew  the  contents  of 
every  book  that  he  purchased,  and  that 
client  was  the  late  Lord  Crawford  and 
Balcarres. 

And  then  with  regard  to  the  pub- 
lisher. I  am  pretty  deeply  read  in 
what  has  been  written  during  the  last 
two  hundred  years  about  the  natural 
antagonism  between  publishers  and  au- 
thors; nor  am  I  one  of  those  who  lightly 
abandon  any  time-honored  jest.  But 
my  own  experience,  and  my  observa- 
tion, so  far  as  it  extends,  of  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  has  led  me  to  pleas- 
ant and  satisfactory  conclusions  about 
the  most  important  of  those  relation- 
ships which  exist  in  the  family  of  let- 
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ters.  The  literature  of  the  ages,  an- 
cient and  modern  alike,  would  Indeed 
be  poorer  if  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  men  who  wrote  books,  and 
the  men  who  gave  them  to  the  world, 
had  never  seen  the  light.  Attlcus  was 
Cicero's  nearest  friend,  and  he  was  his 
publisher  likewise — ^an  easy  business 
when  all  that  was  required  was  to  set 
half  a  hundred  slaves  writing  for  their 
lives  In  making  copies  of  the  **De  Offl- 
ciis,"  or  the  "Orations  against  Cati- 
line." What  story,  in  any  language, 
surpasses  in  interest  the  letters  of 
Lord  Byron  to  John  Murray?  What  a 
picture  they  afTord,  on  the  side  of  the 
older  man,  of  wise  and  honest  good- 
will, and  of  untiring  patience  and  for- 
bearance; and  on  the  part  of  the 
younger  man,  what  an  outpouring  of 
wit,  and  vigor,  and  vitality!  Nor  can 
I  forget  that  there  are  those  present  in 
this  room  who  are  united  by  an  old 
family  connection,  more  prolonged  than 
any  recorded  in  literary  history — a  con- 
nection never  clouded  with  suspicion, 
never  disturbed  by  even  the  shadow  of 
a  misunderstanding.  It  began  in  the 
year  1842,  sixty-six  years  ago,  when 
Lord  Macaulay*s  first  books  were  pub- 
lished; indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  in  1825,  when  the  Essay  on  Mil- 
ton was  sent  by  a  certain  briefless  bar- 
rister to  the  "Edinburgh  Review." 
Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  occurred 
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in  the  first  twelve  months,  when  Mr. 
Longman — aware  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  publisher  to  check  the  self-satisfied 
writer,  and  encourage  the  diffident — 
was  at  much  palAs  to  persuade  ^a- 
caulay  to  let  his  lucubrations  appear 
in  book  form  at  all.  For  the  "Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,"  in  the  opinion  of  their 
author,  were  by  no  means  the  sort  of 
verse  which  would  please  the  public 
taste;  and  he  himself  has  stated,  in 
the  preface  to  the  Essays,  that  those 
very  ephemeral  productions  in  prose 
could  not  be  expected  to  obtain  a  place 
in  permanent  literature.  I  admit  that, 
after  his  experience  of  these  first  pub- 
lications, he  was  not  without  hopes  that 
some  people  might  be  found  who  would 
care  to  read  the  History.  Macaulay  has 
left  much  to  me,  and  to  those  who 
are  coming  after  me;  but  he  has  left  us 
hardly  anything  of  higher  value  than 
the  close  bond  of  friendship,  and  mn- 
tual  service,  which  has  already  united 
us  for  two  generations — ^and  may,  there 
is  reason  to  anticipate,  unite  us  for  an- 
other generation  yet — to  a  certain 
house  in  Paternoster  Row.  And  now  I 
have  said  my  say,  and  have  unfolded 
my  budget  of  memories;  and  I  end, 
where  I  began,  by  congratulating  all 
here  present  on  this  happy  scheme  of 
calling  together  in  festive,  and  frater- 
nal, reunion  the  three  great  orders  of 
workmen  in   the  craft  of  literature. 


THE   UNIVERSITY  MANNER. 


It  has  been  my  fate  or  my  good  for- 
tune to  go  back  to  live  in  my  old  Uni- 
versity after  the  lapse  of  that  period 
of  time  which  separates  youth  from 
middle  fn^et  and  so  often  divides  the 
birth  of  hopes  from  the  death  of  illu- 
sions. It  has  been  an  interesting  if 
somewhat  chastening  experience,  and 
has  led  me  to  consider  what  it  is  that 
gives  a  peculiar  stamp  to  University 


society.  How  can  one  explain  the  fact 
that  whereas  those  whose  lot  is  cast 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  find  it  hard  to 
conceive  the  possibility  of  any  other 
life  offering  equal  intellectual  opp(^- 
tunities  and  social  satisfaction,  many 
who  have  once  stepped  outside  the 
charmed  circle  find  it  as  difficult  to 
make  up  their  minds  to  re-enter  it 
Before     discussing     these     divergent 
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points  of  view  let  me  empbAtically  as- 
sert that  I  have  no  intention  of  taking 
ap  the  obnoxious  position  of  the  Lon- 
doner who  regards  every  place  outside 
the  Metropolis  as  "provincial"  in  a  de- 
preciatory sense.  The  analysis  of  a 
social  atmosphere  is  always  interesting, 
if  perplexing:  its  very  intangibleness 
tempts  one  to  try  to  seize  and  define 
what,  when  all  is  said,  remains  elusive. 
There  is,  I  maintain,  no  question  that 
the  society  of  a  University  town  is 
stamped  with  certain  special  character- 
istics which  impress  the  retoming  wan- 
derer with  a  somewhat  unpleasant 
sense  of  being  an  outsider,  **suffered" 
indeed,  but  not  always  "gladly."  First 
among  these  is  a  kind  of  self-sufficiency 
or  superiority;  and  it  is  in  no  un- 
friendly spirit  that  I  make  the  criticism 
and  try  to  note  some  of  the  causes 
which  account  for  the  attitude. 

A  University  mainly  exists  for  the 
education  of  youth,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  resident  who  is  not  occupied 
during  term  time  either  in  teaching  or 
in  Initiating  into  the  ways  of  society 
the  undergraduate  firesh  from  his  pub- 
lic school.  The  evolution  of  the  man 
firom  the  school-boy  is  largely  brought 
about  by  a  treatment  that  assumes  him 
to  be  mature,  in  expecting  from  him 
the  mind,  conversation  and  manners 
of  the  finished  product.  This  is  not  to 
be  easily  achieved,  and  while  the  don 
is  at  work  on  him,  eliciting  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  letters  or  science,  the 
women-kind  are  occupied  in  teaching 
him  the  little  arts  of  social  intercourse. 
All  this  practically  results  in  a  system 
of  patronage,  well  Intentioned  and  nec- 
essary when  applied  to  youth,  but  mis- 
taken and  Irritating  when  it  becomes 
a  liabit  that  cannot  be  laid  aside,  and 
is  applied  to  compeers  in  age  and  stand- 
ing. 

Again,  the  vastness  of  London  is  a 
great  safeguard  against  an  exaggerated 
importance  of  personality.  There  are 
so  many  different  social  circles,   and 


these  so  constantly  overlap,  that  one 
passes  from  being  a  well-known,  even  a 
distinguished  figure  in  one  group  to  be* 
ing  a  complete  nonentity  in  another. 
But  in  a  University  the  names,  status, 
and  achievements  of  the  residents  are 
known  to  every  one,  and  the  only  ^ine 
quA  non  is  to  be  within  the  academic 
circle.  This  has,  I  venture  to  think, 
the  double  disadvantage  of  preventing 
a  man  from  finding  his  own  level  out- 
side University  life,  and  in  the  same 
way  of  hindering  the  alien  from  being 
taken  at  his  true  value  within  it. 

If  the  dweller  in  cities  is  prone  to  be 
influenced  unduly  by  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  outside  his  own  world, 
the  University  man  is  apt  to  think 
that  most  deficiencies  may  be  covered 
by  his  intellectual  grace.  While  the 
€x  cathedra  attitpde  so  prevalent  in  cap 
and  gown  society  is  easily  explained 
by  the  fact  that  nearly  everybody  is 
either  a  pedagogue  or  in  statu  pupUarU, 
the  atmosphere  of  mutual  admiration 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  elect  live 
is  likewise  accounted  for  by  the  tend- 
ency of  the  society  to  exalt  all  its 
members. 

An  indirect  and  somewhat  amusing 
result  of  this  corporate  self-sufficiency 
is  seen  in  a  sublime  disregard  of  fash- 
ion and  conventions  except  such  as  are 
self-ordained.  Members  of  a  Univer- 
sity seem  to  feel  like  the  Jews  of  old, 
that  they  are  set  apart  as  a  chosen 
people.  It  is  no  doubt  their  honest 
belief  that  they  are  leaders  of  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  Bngland,  and  as  such 
are  in  mid-stream,  while  the  rest  of 
us  are  in  the  backwaters  of  life,  though 
Imagining  ourselves  to  be  in  the  thick 
of  its  activities.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered with  what  undisguised  surprise 
Oxford  society  greeted  the  action  of 
the  late  Master  of  Balliol  in  filling  his 
house  each  week-end  with  guests 
drawn  from  centres  of  interest  else- 
where. It  might  truly  be  said  that, 
although  no  place  is  more  ready  than 
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a  University  to  entertain  strangers,  it 
has  rarely  dlscoyered  that  it  has  been 
entertaining  angels  unawares.  I  hold 
the  humble  opinion  myself  that  it  takes 
all  sorts  to  make  a  world,  but  it  only 
seems  to  take  one  sort  to  make  a  Uni- 
versity world,  and  though  that  sort 
may  be  and  is  one  of  the  best,  the 
texture  of  life  would  be  seriously  im* 
X>overished  if  it  were  to  prevail  in  the 
long  run. 

The  root  of  the  matter  is  doubtless 
to  be  found  in  the  lack  of  that  par- 
ticular sense  of  humor  which,  when 
present,  prevents  us  from  taking  our- 
selves too  seriously. 

But  lest  I  should  seem  captious,  let 
me  now  discuss  the  attractive  side  of 
the  University  manner,  and  record 
here  my  hearty  appreciation  of  the  gen- 
uine and  simple  hospitality  so  readily 
offered  to  friends  in  Oxford  and  Gam- 
bridge,  and  one  of  the  most  charmiag 
features  of  both  places.  No  "cham- 
pagne-standard** exists,  to  debar  the 
less  wealthy  from  entertaining  or  be- 
ing entertained,  and  in  contrasting 
their  social  gatherings  with  those  com- 
mon elsewhere  the  advantage  is  all  on 
the  side  of  the  Universities.  However 
far  afield  one  may  have  wandered  one 
can  never  forget  delightful  evenings 
passed  in  eager  talk  on  men  and  let- 
ters, nor  the  friendly  courtesy  distinc- 
tive of  such  meetings.  Nowhere  is 
conversation  so  unfettered  by  conven- 
tion, and  nowhere  does  it  range  so 
naturally  over  the  whole  of  life.  The 
interest  in  it  is  indeed  rather  from  a 
speculative  than  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  and  there  is  perhaps  a  tend- 
ency to  ignore  what  may  be  called 
the  moods  and  fashions  of  modem 
thought  and  feeling  as  unworthy  of 
consideration.  New  movements,  for 
example,  in  art,  music,  or  the  drama 
and  the  changes  of  political  life  do  not 
readily  awaken  interest,  and  nowhere 
do  people  care  less  about  being  up  to 
date  in  these  matters. 


Another  characteristic  I  must  men- 
tion, for  it  is  especially  noteworthy  of 
those  who  live  for  the  most  part  in 
that  atmosphere  of  indifference  which 
belongs  to  the  society  of  a  large  town. 
I  mean  the  social  memory,  which, 
though  it  may  be  the  outcome  of  con- 
tinual concentration  on  local  affairs, 
gives  one,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  its  possessors,  a  delightful  sense 
of  being  included,  at  least  for  a  brief 
moment.  In  the  life  of  the  place.  Who 
has  not  been  struck  on  returning  to 
his  university  after  m'any  years,  to 
find  that  those  who  have  never  left 
it  still  remember  the  incidents  of  his 
residence,  the  interests  he  had,  and  the 
contemporaries  who  were  his  friends? 
When  one  thinks  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  generations  of  und^iiT&duates 
succeed  (me  another,  it  is  a  constant 
surprise  to  find  that  one's  personality 
is  still  kept  in  memory  by  many  with 
whom  one  had  but  an  acquaintance 
in  a  corporate  life  for  a  short  spell  in 
one's  youth.  Such  a  memory  is  in- 
deed a  royal  gift,  and  has  perhaps  no 
small  influence  in  keeping  alive  the 
strong  affection  for  what  would  other- 
wise be  but  the  home  of  ghosts. 

Still  another  charm  peculiar  to  the 
older  universities,  and  one  of  which  its 
members  may  not  be  so  conscious  as 
we  casual  visitors,  a  charm  which 
draws  us  back  to  the  old  haunts,  and 
makes  a  lengthened  sojourn  appeal  to 
us  irresistibly,  is  the  atmosphere  which 
pervades  them  of  intellectual  strenu- 
ousness  combined  with  academic  lei- 
sure— ^hardly  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
The  influx  of  youth,  ardent  and  en- 
thusiastic for  work  or  play,  prevents 
that  stagnation  which  creeps  so  surely 
over  a  cathedral  town,  while  the  patient 
methods  necessary  for  all  higher  re- 
search, the  dignity  that  invests  a  place 
hoary  with  traditions,  help  to  produce 
a  peace  and  quiet  foreign  to  any  cen- 
tre where  commercial  and  other  inter- 
ests jostle  each  other.      Birmingham 
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and  Xieeds  can  never  hope  to  have  that 
air  of  serenity  and  repose  which  be- 
l<Hig8  to  Oxford  and  Oambridge. 

If  I  have  complained  of  something 
approaching  a  well-bred  arrogance  in 
the  nniyersitj  manner,  I  must  not  con- 
clude without  bearing  testimony  to  an 
unfailing  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
busiest  man  to  spend  time  and  trouble 
in  manifold  ways  where  the  assistance 
of  a  scholar  and  an  expert  is  essential, 
but    could    be    neither    expected    nor 
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claimed.  Many  have  benefited  by  their 
ungrudging  help,  whether  it  be  in  ad- 
vice on  literary  effOTts  or  counsel  on  a 
future  career. 

It  is  with  such  thoughts  that  I  con- 
sole myself  when  irritated  by  the  con- 
viction that,  in  the  mind  of  the  elect, 
I  may  be  "among  them"  but  never 
truly  **of  them,"  and  that  for  my  own 
part  they  must  continue  to  appear  a 
little  less  than  kin,  but  more  than  kind. 


THE  CURE'S  WINE. 


M.  le  Cur6  bowed  his  head  as  his 
niece  Rosalie  placed  the  bottle  of  red 
wine  in  front  of  him,  and  murmured  a 
prayer,  signing  himself  with  the  Cross 
before  he  took  up  the  cobwebbed  bottle 
and  looked  at  it  fondly.  "May  her 
soul  rest  in  peace,  Madame  Mathieu!" 
he  said  aloud.  "She  was  an  excellent 
woman.  It  is  well  for  her  to  be  in 
heaven  before  these  last  sad  days. 
And  her  wine  excellent  as  herself." 

He  whisked  out  the  cork  like  an  ex- 
pert, and  the  wine  flowed  in  the  glass. 
He  put  it  to  his  lips,  and  then  set  it 
back  on  the  table.  "It  is  not  Madame 
Mathieu,"  he  said.  "It  has  less  body 
and  tastes  less  of  the  sun.  What  hast 
thoo  been  about,  Rosalie,  careless  one? 
Thou  hast  opened  another  instead  of 
Madame  Mathieu.  Perhaps  la  Veuve 
Comlchon — a  good  woman,  too,  but  her 
wine  newer  than  I  like  it.  Why, 
Madame  Comlchon  has  not  been  in 
the  cellar  above  two  years.  I  bottled 
her  barely  three  months  ago.  She 
ought  to  stand  a  year.  Little  one,  thou 
hast  spoilt  a  bottle  of  good  wine." 

Rosalie,  a  tall,  fair  girl,  with  sad 
eyes,  and  the  fine,  colorless  skin  which 
is  a  French  characteristic,  was  not  mys- 
tified by  her  uncle's  utterances  as  an- 
other might  have  been.  "Shall  I  re- 
move Madame  Comlchon?"  she  asked, 


"and  bring  Madame  Mathieu  in  her 
stead?  I  am  so  sorry,  my  uncle,  to 
have  been  so  careless." 

"Well,  well,  child,"  he  said,  hU  hand 
upon  the  bottle.  "We  need  not  waste 
good  wine,  even  if  it  is  over-new.  It 
means  two  prayers  instead  of  one  that 
is  all.  Bring  me  a  bottle  of  Madame 
Mathieu.  And  thou  shalt  take  Madame 
Comlchon  to  Jean  Bernard.  Jean  need 
not  fear  the  gout  like  thy  uncle,  since 
he  is  not  long  for  this  world.  And  tell 
Jean  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Madame 
Cornichon.  He  is  bon  gwr^on^  our  good 
Jean.  There  will  not  be  many  left 
like  him  when  he  is  gone." 

It  was  a  wild,  wet  evening  and  the 
wind  shook  the  closed  windows  In  their 
sockets.  M.  le  Cur6  had  had  a  hard 
day.  It  had  been  the  Blessing  of  the 
Sea  and  the  ceremony  had  taken  place 
in  a  high  wind,  with  drifted  sand  cut- 
ting the  people's  faces,  and  the  q^ind- 
rift  like  wool  blown  along  the  beach. 
M.  le  Cur6  had  preached  his  sermon  in 
the  teeth  of  the  wind;  and  his  throat 
was  yet  husky  with  the  effort  of  mak- 
ing himself  heard,  and  dry  with  the 
sand.  The  red  wine  of  Madame  Ma- 
thieu was  very  grateful  as  he  sat  by 
the  fire  after  a  good  simple  meal,  strok- 
ing the  head  of  Lizette,  the  French 
poodle,  who  sat  gazing  at  htm  with 
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narrowed    eyes    of    ecstatic    devotion. 

Even  the  Radicals  of  Pont-sur-Grave 
had  very  little  to  allege  against  M.  le 
Cur6.  He  was  a  hard-working,  self- 
denying,  devoted  parish  priest;  and  he 
had  very  little  to  comfort  him  in  these 
latter  days,  when  the  Church  was  suf- 
fering persecution  and  his  stipend  had 
almost  reached  vanishing  point.  Worse, 
the  gross  spirit  of  a  material  scepticism 
had  arisen  in  his  little  village  of  Pon- 
toise.  Only  that  day  old  Jean  Ber- 
nard's grandson,  who  was  a  douanlei' 
in  the  south  and  was  home  on  leave, 
had  argued  with  him  grossly  over  one 
of  the  most  sacred  mysteries  of  his 
religion.  The  people  were  not  what 
they  had  been.  The  old  people  were 
devout  and  simple  still;  but  the  young 
people,  so  many  of  whom  he  had  chris- 
tened, were  not  the  same.  Some  of 
the  girls  had  been  to  Paris,  and  had 
brought  back  wicked  things  from  the 
town.  They  were  not  modest  as  they 
had  been.  The  youths  argued  among 
themselves,  as  Pierre  Bernard  had  tried 
to  argue  with  him,  handling  holy  things 
grossly.  Why,  even  he,  the  old  man 
who  had  christened  theih,  had  been 
flouted  in  the  streets  of  the  village, 
where,  once  upon  a  time,  the  one  who 
had  done  the  like  would  have  met  with 
very  short  shrift  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  old  now  and  feeble,  like  Jean 
Bernard,  like  Antoine  Merlan,  who  was 
lying  dead  at  this  moment  in  his  cot- 
tage, a  gauze  veil  over  his  face,  and 
the  medals  he  had  won  for  saving  life 
pinned  on  his  breast. 

The  Cur6  sighed  as  he  held  Madame 
Mathieu  between  him  and  the  fire,  re- 
joicing in  the  deep  red  light  of  the 
wine.  It  was  the  one  indulgence  he 
permitted  himself,  the  glass  of  good 
wine,  and  he  shared  it  with  his  sick 
and  old.  For  many  years  now  he  had 
devoted  the  offerings  at  the  Masses  for 
the  dead  to  the  purchase  of  wine,  a 
cask  for  each  dead  parishioner,  never 
omitting,  when  he  drank  of  the  wine. 


to  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  soul.  He 
had  had  no  qualms  of  conscience  about 
his  cellar.  Personally  he  was  very  ab- 
stemious; a  little  wine  sufficed  for  his 
needs,  and  he  had  always  been  ready 
to  give  a  bottle  of  wine  to  those  who- 
required  it.  In  these  days  when  there 
was  so  much  trouble  the  glass  of  good 
wine  comforted  him.  Yes,  it  was  very 
good,  his  wine.  His  old  friend  at 
Rheims,  M.  Duclauz,  had  bought  him 
his  wine  for  many  years.  Every  time 
there  was  a  funeral  of  any  importance 
there  was  a  new  cask.  And  he  had 
bottled  it  himself,  with  the  most  lovln? 
care.  Not  a  bottle  had  ever  gone 
sour. 

Tou  could  not  please  M.  le  Cur6  bet- 
ter than  by  a  compliment  to  his  wine. 
He  was  never  better  pleased  than  when 
he  carried  a  bottle  of  it,  neatly  done 
up  in  a  basket,  to  one  of  his  old  or  sick 
people,  and  they  related  to  him  what 
great  benefit  they  had  derived  from 
the  last  bottle.  Every  one  knew  M. 
le  Curd's  weak  point,  and  how  it 
brought  the  flush  of  pleasure  to  his 
cheek  and  the  light  to  his  eye  when  his 
wine  was  praised;  and  the  old  people 
would  have  considered  it  the  greatest 
impoliteness  not  to  give  him  the  pleas- 
ure. 

He  sipped  the  wine  with  the  air  of 
a  connoisseur.  Ah,  yes — ^that  tasted  of 
the  good  Burgundian  sun  as  it  lies  on 
the  long  slopes  of  the  vineyards.  It 
was  a  good  year,  that  year  of  Madame 
Mathieu.  He  remembered  how  Ed- 
ouard  Duclaux  had  said  that  Madame 
Mathieu  would  repay  for  keeping. 
What  a  woman  Madame  Mathieu  had 
been!  So  good  to  the  Church  and  the 
poor.  The  Cur6  sighed  as  he  thought 
how  she  was  now  enjoying  her  eterhal 
reward. 

Rosalie  brought  in  a  lamp  and  set 
it  on  the  table.  Was  it  the  lamplight 
striking  upwards  that  cast  such  deep 
shadows  about  Rosalie's  eyes,  and  set 
hollows  in  her  cheeks  and  at  her  tern- 
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pies?  She  was  the  only  child  of  his 
dead  brother,  Louis,  and  very  dear  to 
the  Cur6.  It  was  a  grief  to  him  to 
see  the  child  in  pain.  Here  was  some- 
thing his  red  wine  could  not  comfort, 
nor  his  tenderness  reach.  His  little 
Rosalie!  He  could  only  commend  her 
to  the  good  Qod.  That  villain  Bau- 
doin!  What  harm  he  had  done,  and 
was  doing  every  day,  to  the  Chtirch  of 
God  and  the  poor,  deluded  people!  And 
to  think  that  it  was  on  Baudoin's  son 
that  poor  Rosalie  should  have  set  her 
heart! 

Rosalie  never  sang  now  as  she  had 
been  used  to  when  she  washed  up  in 
her  little  kitchen.  He  heard  her  mov- 
ing about  quietly  among  the  pots  and 
pans,  and  he  sighed  for  the  Joyous 
Rosalie  of  old.  If  it  had  been  possible 
to  make  the  child  happy!  If  it  had 
been  any  one  but  Francois  Baudoin, 
who  never  came  to  Mass  and  was  his 
father's  son.  He  knew  nothing  worse 
than  that  against  the  lad  but  it  was 
bad  enough  to  be  his  father's  son  and 
never  to  come  to  Mass.  He  had  been 
a  papil  of  the  Lyc6e,  and  they  said  had 
done  honorably,  and  was  to  be  an  avo- 
cat  in  Paris.  He  was  a  slim,  dark, 
eager  boy  and  only  that  day,  meeting 
M.  le  Cur6  in  a  narrow  passage  be- 
tween the  houses  of  Pont-sur-Grave,  he 
bad  reddened  uneasily  while  he  made 
way  for  him  to  pass.  To  be  sure,  his 
mother  was  a  good  woman;  and  moth- 
ers count  for  much.  Poor  Madame 
Baudoin,  who  worked  so  hard  at  the 
Hotel  du  Commerce,  only  that  her  hus- 
band might  carry  on  his  Radical  cam- 
paign and  write  his  infamous  news- 
paper. He  was  a  vaurlen,  this  Baudoin. 
Every  one  knew  he  did  nothing  but 
drink  absinthe  and  talk  and  write  his 
Infamous  stuff  that  insulted  the  good 
God  and  corrupted  the  people.  Poor 
Rosalie!  Poor  child!  M.  le  Cur6 
thought  of  Madame  Baudoin  creeping 
Into  the  church  to  Mass,  hiding  be- 
hind a  pillar,  and  stealing  away  before 
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any  one  could  speak  to  her.  A  most 
unhappy,  good  woman.  He  would  not 
have  his  Rosalie,  his  little  one,  know 
such  unhappiness  as  that  for  worlds. 

He  took  another  sip  of  Madame  Ma- 
thieu.  Then  he  withdrew  from  bis 
pocket  a  small  folded  packet,  which 
he  set  away  from  him  on  the  table  as 
though  it  were  something  noisome.  It 
was  that  day's  issue  of  Le  Libre  PeMew\ 
the  organ  of  the  anti-clerical  party  of 
Pont-sur-Grave,  edited  and  written  by 
Baudoin.  Some  one  had  given  it  to 
him  during  the  day.  But  he  had  to 
see  what  it  said,  so  that  he  might  be 
prepared  to  confute  it. 

He  guessed  that  the  paper  would  be 
worse  than  usual.  It  was  Baudoin's 
hour  of  triumph,  for  he  had  succeeded 
in  getting  the  promise  of  a  visit  to 
Pont-sur-Grave  from  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  anti-clerical  party,  a  Socialist,  a 
foul-mouthed  person  whom  all  re- 
spectable people  reprobated,  even  those 
of  his  own  party,  but  a  hero  to  Le  Libre 
Penseur.  In  his  train  was  coming  u 
rabble  rout  of  all  that  was  most  in- 
famous in  the  gutter  politics  of  Paris. 
Every  anti-clerical  for  miles  round,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  from  distant 
towns,  would  flock  to  Pont-sur-Grave. 
There  would  be  feasting,  noisy  crowds, 
bands,  speeches.  The  good  GU>d  would 
be  insulted.  The  old  scandals  and 
slanders  would  be  raked  up  and  re- 
peated regardless  of  the  many  times 
they  had  been  refuted.  Baudoin 
would  be  more  insupportable  than  ever. 

Rosalie  went  up  the  little  woodelT 
staircase  with  a  sad  step.  M.  le  Curd 
remembered  when  she  had  sprung  up 
it,  singing  like  a  canary.  He  sighed  as 
he  took  the  thing  he  loathed  and  gin- 
gerly unfolded  its  damp  and  clinging 
sheet.  It  was  ill-printed,  smudged, 
on  wretched  paper,  and  it  was  heavily 
headlined. 

M.  le  Cur^  glanced  shrinkingly  at 
the  outside,  with  heladlines  promising 
Zolaesque  details  of  scandals,  mainly 
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clerical  or  conventual.  The  color  came 
to  his  cheek  as  he  read  one  of  the 
cases.  HC'  opened  the  dirty  little  sheet. 
Within  was  a  flare  of  headlines,  the 
record  of  Baadoin*s  triumph.  His  hero 
was  to  be  at  Pont-sur-Grave  on  Sun- 
day. His  arrival  was  so  timed  that 
ttie  procession  should  pass  the  old 
ehurch  during  the  hour  of  Mass.  He 
was  to  speak  in  the  Place  at  three 
cfclock,  the  hour  of  Benediction.  In 
the  evening  there  was  to  be  a  banquet 
at  the  Hotel  du  Commerce. 

M.  le  Onrd  put  down  the  paper  and 
stared  at  the  flre.  He  had  a  naive 
wonder  that  the  good  Gk)d,  so  well  able 
to  defend  Himself  and  His  flock,  should 
allow  those  insects  to  direct  their 
petty  stings  against  Him.  Then  his 
eyes  closed  as  he  passed  to  rapt  con- 
templation of  the  patience  of  Ood;  and 
for  a  moment  he  was  steeped  in  heav- 
enly things.  Rosalie  came  in,  carry- 
ing a  tray;  and  with  a  start  he  re- 
turned to  the  things  of  life. 

He  called  the  girl  gently  by  her 
name. 

"Rosalie,  ma  fllle,*'  he  said  softly. 

She  stood,  having  put  down  the  tray, 
without  coming  to  him,  her  eyes  on  the 
ground. 

"Come  here,  Rosalie,  good  child!" 
he  said. 

She  came  to  him  unwillingly  and 
stood  by  him  with  an  averted  face. 
While  he  watched  her,  a  fatherly  ten- 
derness in  his  expression,  the  large 
tears  formed  under  her  eyelids  and  be- 
gan slowly  to  run  down  her  face. 
There  was  something  ominously  quiet 
in  her  tears.  He  felt  he  could  have 
borne  sobbing  and  hysterics  better 
than  those  quiet  tears,  which  had 
something  dreadfully  patient  about 
them. 

"Rosalie,  daughter,*'  he  said,  "thou 
knowest  that  thy  old  uncle  would  make 
thee  happy  if  he  could.*' 

The  slow  heave  of  her  breast  an- 
swered him. 


"If  he  could,'*  the  old  man  went  on 
tenderly.  "If  he  could,  there  is  no 
sacrifice  he  would  not  make  for  his 
child's  happiness.  But  see  you,  Ro- 
salie, this  Baudoin  grows  worse  and 
worse.  He  is  like  a  devouring  flame 
among  the  people.  He  insults  the 
good  God.  He  would  tear  down  the 
Church.  Child,  is  there  none  whom 
you  cotild  have  chosen  for  a  husband 
except  the  son  of  this  infamous  one?** 

He  held  the  girl's  hands  in  his  own 
while  she  struggled  to  break  away 
from  him. 

"Poor  little  one,"  he  went  on,  witb  u 
compassionate  tenderness.  "I  know 
all.  I  know  how  thou  hast  met  this 
Francois  Baudoin  on  Sundays  at  the 
dance  at  the  Caf4  du  Pare.  It  is  not 
a  place  where  I  would  have  looked  for 
thee  and  him.  It  must  not  be  again. 
They  are  ready  enough  to  throw  mud  at 
us.  Cliild,  if  it  were  only  myself, 
but  it  is  the  Church,  it  is  the  cause  of 
the  good  God— it  is  .  .  ." 

Rosalie  broke  suddenly  from  his 
hands,  rushed  from  the  room  and  up- 
stairs, where  he  heard  her  close  and 
lock  the  door  of  her  little  room  behind 
her.  Bvery  sound  was  audible  in  the 
house.  He  heard  the  thud  of  her 
knees  on  the  uncarpeted  floor  as  she 
dropped  down  beside  her  bed. 

"Ah,  poor  child!"  he  said  softly  to 
himself;  and  he  looked  pale  and  un- 
nerved as  though  he  had  been  through 
a  hard  physical  struggle:  "poor  child, 
she  prays.  That  ^is  well.  The  good 
Qod  will  help  her.  She  knows  her 
old  uncle  would  not  forbid  her  happi- 
ness without  grave  reasons.  She  is  u 
good  girl,  good  enough  to  be  a  nun. 
I  remember  her  at  the  First  Commun- 
ion— 
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He  wandered  off  in  thoughts  of 
how  the  people  had  said  that  Mile. 
Rosalie  would  surely  be  a  nun.  Oddly 
enough,  the  suggestion  did  not  alto- 
gether please  him.  He  was  not  sure 
that  he  wanted  his   Rosalie  to  be  u 
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nun.  And  the  Sisters  were  not  shel- 
tered, not  safe  now,  as  they  used  to  be; 
thanks  to  Baudoin  and  his  like.  It 
would  be  very  lonely  if  Rosalie  was 
a  nun.  Marriage  was  good  for  a 
woman,  and  presently  there  would  be 
Rosalie's  children.  How  he  would 
spoil  them,  the  little  rascals! 

If  it  had  been  any  one,  any  one  but 
Baudoin's  son!  Oh;  and  so  Madame 
Baudoin  was  to  prepare  the  Sunday's 
feast!  Weil,  she  was  an  excellent 
cook,  none  better.  He  remembered 
still  a  twI-aiMTeiit  she  had  sent  in.  It 
was  when  the  Bishop  had  dined  at  the 
Hotel  du  Commerce — ^the  Bishop  and 
fifty  of  his  priests  on  the  occasion  of 
a  great  f^te.  Nowadays,  only  the  anti- 
clericals  went  to  the  HOtel  du  Com- 
merce. Poor  Madame  Baudoin!  She 
came  of  a  good  Catholic  family.  It 
must  be  bitter  for  her  to  cook  for  cea 

Thinking     his     thoughts,     his     eye 
roamed  over  the  blurred  sheet  and  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  his  own  name. 
He  read,  while  the  color  deepened  in 
his  cheek,  grew  dark,  as  though  some 
one  had  struck  him.     Hitherto  Le  Libre 
PmBmtr  had  spared  him,  had  even  re- 
ferred to  him  patronizingly  as  one  who 
would  have  been  very  well,  if  he  had 
not  happened  to  belong  to  the  Church 
that  robbed  and  oppressed  the  people. 
Now  Baudoin  had  changed  his  tone, 
had  l)ecome  insulting.      There  was  a 
stupid  and  coarse  jeer  at  his  wine  and 
his  love  for  it      A  wine-bibber,  the 
paragraph  called  him,  living  on  luxu- 
ries wrung  from  an  impoverished  peo- 
ple.     **He  prides  himself  as  a  connois- 
seiir  of  wines,*'  Baudoin  had  written. 
**He  is  no  such  thing.      The  wines  are 
said  to  be  poor  and  sour.     They  please 
him  well  enough,  those  funeral  wines. 
What  an  outrage  on  so-called  religion 
that  he  should  name  his  thin  wines 
from  the  dead,  since  they  were  pur- 
chased with   money  wrung  from  the 
poor  dupes  who  thought  to  buy  Para- 


dise   for    their   dead    with    a    Mass." 
There  followed  a  coarser  jeer  still. 
M.  le  Cur6  put  down  the  paper  on  his 
knee  and  sat  like  one  stunned,    pe  had 
never  thought  of  himself  in  that  way, 
in  his  hard,  self-denying  life,  that  he 
should  be  held  up  to  scorn  and  mock- 
ery because  he  found  comfort  in  a  glass 
of  red  wine.      Was  he  a  wine-bibber 
then,  a  glutton,  a  lover  of  luxury?  And 
his  harmless  idea  of  naming  the  wines. 
He  had  meant  no  harm  by  it.       He 
had  meant  good  indeed,  since  he  never 
drank  without  praying  for  the  souls  of 
the  dead.    The  jeer  at  the  quality,  too, 
of  his  wines  hurt  him.    He  sat  silent 
for  quite  a  long  time.      And  Baudoin 
knew  the  wines  were  good»  none  better 
than  he.    He  had  not  been  married  to 
the  Hotel  du  Commerce  these  twenty- 
five  years  back,  not  to  know  good  wine. 
Somehow  the  fiavor  seemed  to  have 
gone  out  of  the  Madame  Mathieu.    He 
drank  what  was  left  in  the  glass  and 
it  was  cold  and  thin,  almost  as  though 
It  were  gone  sour.      Yet  he  had  bottled 
it  himself,  and  he  had  always  been  suc- 
cessful with  his  wines.      He  put  away 
the  bottle  and  went  upstairs  with  a 
slow  step.      He  felt  as  though  he  had 
been  shamed  publicly.      Was  it  true 
that  he  had  been  thinking  of  his  wines 
while  his  flock  suffered  neglect?    The 
accusation,  grotesque  to  any  one  who 
knew  him,  seemed  harder  to  bear  than 
if  he  had  been  accused  of  more  serious 
things.      His  siipple  pleasure  had  been 
turned  to  a  sin  and  a  reproach. 

The  next  day  while  he  walked  in  his 
little  garden,  between  the  hollyhocks — 
everything  seemed  only  fresher  and 
sweeter  for  yesterday's  storm,  and  the 
wind  had  had  no  power  to  beat  down 
the  flowers  sheltered  between  the  high 
walls, — ^Rosalie  came  to  his  side  quietly 
and  hid  her  eyes  on  the  shiny  sleeve  of 
his  cassock,  rusty-brown  now  instead 
of  black,  because  he  had  worn  it  so 
long. 

I    am     so    sorry,     my    uncle,    so 
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ashamed/'  she  whispered,  and  her 
voice  was  so  low  that  he  could  hardly 
hear  it. 

"Thou  seest  now,"  he  said,  "/?7l€/" 
The  word  had  an  extraordinary  ten- 
derness. "Those  Baudolns — they  are 
not  fit  for  my  child/* 

"Ah,  but  Francois,  he  is  not  as  his 
father.  He  is  heart-broken.  He 
gives  me  up  because  of  it.  I  shall  die 
of  grief,  my  uncle." 

He  said  nothing,  only  his  heart  com- 
mended her  passionately  to  the  good 
God,  to  the  Mother  of  Gk)d  and  all  the 
Saints,  for  comfort  He  lifted  his  old 
knotted  and  stained  hand  and  stroked 
her  soft,  pale-brown  hair.  Then  sud- 
denly she  dashed  away  from  him  and 
be  heard  her  shut  herself  in  the 
kitchen. 

He  let  her  alone.  For  a  few  seconds 
he  stood  so  still  that  a  brown  bee 
hummed  its  way  out  of  the  hollyhock 
and  settled  on  his  cassock.  Slowly  he 
turned  and  went  into  the  house,  took 
his  hat  and  departed.  There  was  ill- 
ness in  the  village,  and  a  good  many 
folk  to  be  visited.  He  did  not  feel  that 
he  could  bring  them  a  bottle  of  wine 
cheerfully,  as  he  would  have  done  yes- 
terday, bidding  them  note  its  fine  color 
and  its  era.  All  that  was  done  with. 
He  felt  ashamed  as  he  went  down  the 
Rue  Artois,  as  the  little  street  was 
called  absurdly.  Had  his  people  seen 
that  rag  and  were  they  laughing  at 
and  misjudging  him?  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful, sunny  day,  but  as  he  walked 
in  the  shadow  of  the  houses  one  side 
of  the  street  he  felt  that  he  crept. 
Baudoin  had  torn  the  rags  from  his  in- 
nocent folly  and  left  him  naked  and 
ashamed. 

After  all  there  was  nothing  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  except  that  they 
were  a  little  kinder.  He  felt  that  they 
knew  and  were  sorry  for  him.  Yes- 
terday he  would  have  said:  "See  then, 
you  shall  have  a  bottle  of  M.  le  Notaire 
Duchesne.     It  will  put  the  life  in  yon, 


^non  brave.  There  is  nothing  like  good 
wine  for  lifting  the  heart  and  ordering 
the  digestion."  It  seemed  worlds  away, 
the  yesterday  in  which  he  coold  have 
said  that.  He  felt  wretchedly  shy  be- 
fore the  kind  eyes  and  was  glad  to  es- 
cape from  them. 

Where  the  Place  emerges  on  the 
Qua!  he  met. with  M.  de  Baecker,  one  of 
the  wealthy  merchants  of  Pont-sur- 
Grave  and  a  good  Catholic,  who  was 
driving  his  own  sleek  horse  in  his  own 
neat  gig.  M.  de  Baecker  pulled  up  and 
leant  confidentially  to  M.  le  Gur6. 
His  bright  eyes  twinkled  in  his  com- 
fortable  face. 

**Bon  four  tnonHcur,"  he  said.  "How 
goes  it  with  the  health?  Ah,  good, 
very  good.  That  excellent  wine.  It 
keeps  the  health  in  the  body."  He 
looked  away  politely  from  M.  le  Gar6 
as  he  said  it.  Then  his  cheerful  glance 
came  back.  "That  pig,  Baudoin!"  he 
went  on.  "Some  of  his  sins  have  foand 
him  out  Not  but  what  I  am  sorry  for 
the  poor  woman.  Those  people  there 
will  not  like  their  dinner  washed  down 
with  water.  How  Baudoin  will  rave! 
It  is  the  very  act  of  Heaven  that  the 
wines  should  go  sour." 

"The  wines!  What  wines,  my  friend? 
What  is  it  you  are  talking  of?"  asked 
the  bewildered  Curd. 

"It  is  that  there  is  not  a  sweet  bottle 
of  good  wine  in  the  cellars  of  the  Com- 
merce. All  are  gone  sour,  sour  as  ^ 
vinegar.  And  Madame,  tearing  her 
hair,  says  it  is  a  Judgment,  poor  soul! 
The*  best  bins  were  to  be  opened  for 
Sunday  night  And  now" — ^he  shrugged 
his  shoulders — "there  is  vin  ordinaire; 
but  those  gentry  will  not  drink  vin  or- 
dinaire, and  the  Commerce  is  disgraced. 
No  one  in  the  town  will  give  them  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  there  is  no  time  to 
send  for  it  It  will  be  perhaps  the 
downfall  of  Baudoin.  They  will  never 
forgive  him  for  the  sour  wine." 

M.  de  Baecker  nearly  chuckled  him- 
self into  a  fit.    When  at  last  he  had 
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driven  off,  M.  le  Curd  walked  on  like  a 
man  In  a  dream.  His  walk  took  him 
alon^  the  river-banks  towards  Pont-sur- 
Grave.  He  walked  like  a  man  in  a 
dream,  but  a  certain  purpose  was  form- 
ing within  him. 

The  Place  was  being  cleared  up  after 
the  Saturday  morning  market  The 
few  pe(9le  who^were  about  stared  to 
see  the  Gur6  of  Pontoise  walk  in  at  the 
awing  door  of  the  HOtel  du  Commerce. 
Time  was  when  cassocks  were  common 
enough  there;  but  it  was  long  since  one 
had  crossed  the  threshold. 

There  were  only  a  couple  of  old  men 
playing  dominoes  at  a  table  in  the  cor- 
ner, so  engrossed  in  the  game  that  they 
never  looked  up  to  see  who  the  new- 
comer was.  There  was  no  Madame 
knitting  behind  the  rows  of  colored 
bottles  on  the  counter  as  he  remem- 
bered her:  but  a  lumpish  girl  of  six- 
teen or  thereabouts,  who  stared  at  him 
as  though  he  had  two  heads  when  he 
a.8ked  for  Madame. 

She  was  in  her  little  private  office 
across  the  courtyard.  Her  account- 
book  was  open  on  the  desk  before  her, 
but  she  was  not  adding  up  the  figures, 
because  her  face  was  down  on  her 
hands  and  the  slow  tears  of  middle- 
age  were  trickling  between  her  fingers. 

"Madame  Baudoin!"  he  said. 

She  looked  up  with  a  gasp  and  he 
saw  the  ravages  of  trouble  in  her  poor, 
tear^lstorted  face. 

''Monsieur  le  CUrg!"  she  whispered. 
*'I  am  in  grief.  Oh,  monsieur,  why  are 
you  here?  If  Baudoin  should  come— 
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'My  po<^  child,"  he  said.  "I  do  not 
fear  your  husband.  Is  it  true  that 
you  have  no  wine?" 

"It  is  true.  And  Baudoin  will  kill 
me.  It  is  the  judgment  of  God.  Every 
drop  in  the  cellar  is  sour  as  vinegar. 
Tet  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  the 
bottling.  And  why  should  it  all  sour 
like  that,  if  it  were  not  a  judgment?" 

"My  child,"  said  the  Cur6  gently, 
''you  shall  have  my  wine.    Your  guests 


shall  not  want  for  good  wine.  There 
is  some  in  my  cellar  that  has  been  ma- 
turing for  years.  You  shall  have  the 
best  of  it." 

"Oh,  monsieur!"  she  stammered.  "It 
is  the  mercy  of  the  good  God.  The 
credit  of  the  Commerce  will  be  saved. 
And  I  will  pay — every  penny." 

"I  shall  have  enough  for  my  poor 
after  your  guests  have  banqueted.  You 
shall  do  what  you  will  for  my  poor. 
But  for  me — ^not  a  penny.  What  does 
a  poor  Cure  wont  with  wine?" 

The  door  was  flung  violently  open, 
and  Baudoin  rushed  in.  His  face  was 
purple  and  his  eyes  starting  from  his 
head.  Behind  him  in  the  doorway  the 
scared  faces  of  u  couple  of  women-ser- 
vants peered  in. 

"What  is  this  I  hear?"  he  shouted, 
aud  put  a  hand  to  his  throat  as  though 
his   cravat   choked   him.       "That   the 

wine  is  sour?    If  it  is  true "  for  the 

first  time  he  noticed  the  presence  of 
the  Cui'6,  who  stood  meekly  in  the 
background.  "So  it  is  thus  I  find  thee, 
hobnobbing  with  the  enemy " 

M.  Baudoin's  language,  even  in  good 
times,  was  not  always  for  ears  po- 
lite. Before  his  anger  could  resolve 
itself  into  foul  speech  M.  le  Curg  inter- 
posed with  a  quiet  dignity. 

"I  have  come  to  the  Commerce  for 
the  first  time  iu  many  years,"  he  said, 
"to  offer  Madame  Baudoin  the  use  of 
my  wine  cellar.  I  understand  her  wine 
has  gone  sour.  It  will  sometimes  hap- 
pen, no  matter  how  careful  one  is.  I 
can  answer  for  the  quality  of  mine.  I 
hope  Madame  will  do  me  the  honor  to 
accept." 

"To  offer  your  wine,  M.  le  Cur6!" 
Baudoin  repeated  incredulously.  Then 
his  face  changed  and  his  mood. 

"Why,  you  are  a  good  comrade,"  he 
said,  with  a  shamefaced  heartiness. 
•*And — and — I  am  sorry  for  what  I 
wrote  this  week,  M.  le  Cur6.  Against 
you  I  have  no  ill-will." 

"Ah.  thank  you,   M.  Baudoin,"  the 
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Cur6  replied.  "An(l"—for  the  life  of 
liim  he  coald  not  keep  back  tlie  retort — 
""1  am  very  glad  for  your  wife's  sake 
that  the  wine  Is  not  thin  and  sour." 

Let  It  be  said  for  M.  Baudoin  that 
after  the  incident  of  the  Cur&*s  wine 
there  was  a  perceptible  chastening  in 
the  columns  of  Le  Libre  Penwur,  Of 
course  It  would  have  been  too  much  to 
expect  that  M.  Baudoin  should  change 
completely;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
in  his  later  denunciations  of  the  clerics 
be  always  stated  formally  that  there 
were  honorable  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral turpitude  of  the  class.  More, 
when  M.  Baudoin  died,  which  event 
took  place  within  two  years  of  the  ban- 
quet at  the  Hotel  du  Commerce — from 
an  injury  received  as  a  volunteer  mem- 
ber of  a  lifeboat  crew  that  effected  a 
gallant  rescue  in  a  certain  stormy  win- 
ter— ^he  died  reconciled  with  the 
Church. 

"Ah,  well,"  M.  le  Cur6  would  say 
long  afterwards  when  he  sipped  a  glass 

The  Pall  Mall  Magaalne. 


of  Albert  Baudoin,  for  the  widow  had 
given  a  cask  of  the  finest  Burgundy  on 
the  market  to  M.  le  Gur6  on  condition 
that  he  drank  it,  praying  every  time  he 
drank  for  the  soul  of  the  dead  man, 
"there  was  much  good  in  him  after  all. 
And  the  good  God  who  made  him  will 
make  allowances.  Ah,  rascal,  is  it 
thou?  And  what  dost  thou  expect  to 
find  in  the  pockets  of  thy  old  uncle?" 
This  to  a  sturdy  boy  with  a  flazen^ 
head  who  was  making  a  determined 
onslaught  on  those  pockets  which  never 
failed  of  a  hidden  store  of  fruit  and 
sweetmeats,  and  were  especially  called 
upon  when  Madame  Frangois  Baudoin 
and  her  children  came  to  PontoLse  for 
the  $aii8on  dea  baina.  M.  Baudoin'» 
holidays  were  fewer;  he  was  a  very 
busy  man,  being  a  highly  succesaful 
avocat  in  Paris,  and  so  generally  es- 
teemed that  even  his  quiet  adherence* 
to  the  Catholic  party  did  not  injure 
him  with  his  clients  of  a  different  way 
of  thinking. 

Katharine  Tunan. 
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We  of  this  country  who  differ  pro- 
foundly from  the  Spaniard  have  yet 
always  had  for  him  a  certain  admir- 
ing sympathy.  It  Is  an  ancient  senti- 
ment with  us — older  than  the  great 
sixteenth-century  struggle.  Philip  II. 
and  the  Inquisition  obscured  our  friend- 
ship for  a  time,  but  did  not  destroy  our 
goodwill.  When  the  Spaniard  ceased 
to  be  dangerous  our  old  liking  revived. 
Even  when  we  hated  and  feared  him 
there  was  a  notable  absence  of  the  ran- 
cor we  cherished  against  the  French — 
if  "we*'  may  be  allowed  for  the  moment 
to  mean  Englishmen  only,  and  the  old 
alliance  of  Scotland  and  France  be  left 
out  of  the  account.  Raleigh's  voice 
was  always  for  war  with  the  Span- 
iards, but  he  praised  their  patient  valor 


in  America,  and  he  found  the  noblest 
eulogy  which  one  man  has  ever  given 
to  another  for  Antonio  de  Berrio.  More 
cannot  be  said  for  any  man  than  that 
he  is  a  gentleman  very  valiant  and 
liberal,  of  great  assuredness  and  a 
great  heart.  The  Spaniards  of  Defoe 
must  have  won  the  affection  of  gen- 
erations of  boys.  We  have  loved  their 
language  as  Sir  James  Stephen  did,  and 
as  Professor  Saintsbury,  who  thinks 
it  the  most  beautiful  of  all  next  to 
Greek,  now  does,  Those  of  us  who 
live  among  them  commonly  avow  our 
liking  for  them.  It  is  true  that  this 
appreciation  is  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions which  controlled  Mrs.  Ckirlyle's 
friendship  for  De  Qulncey — she  wanted 
to   hug   him    and   to   toss   him    in    a 
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blanket  The  Spaniard  is  to  be  hugged 
for  his  ylrtues,  but  tossed  in  a  blanket 
for  his  follies  and  ineptitudes.  But 
then  vre  would  all  prefer  to  have  more 
reason  for  the  embrace  and  less  need 
for  the  blanket 

Whoever  has  known  the  Spaniards 
from  of  old  must  revisit  them  in  these 
days  with  the  wish  to  And  them  pros- 
perous— and  grown  wiser.  We  can  de- 
sire as  much  as  that,  and  more,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  granddaughter  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  for  the  young  king 
her  husband.  If  we  ourselves  are 
wise  we  will  not  expect  them  to  grow 
into  Englishmen  or  Scotsmen.  The  five- 
flngered  hand  will  not  go  into  the  four- 
fingered  glove.  Professor  Unanmuno 
of  Salamanca  has  good  sense  on  his 
side  when  he  turns  the  old  French  jest 
round,  and  declares  that  Europe  begins 
at  the  Pyrenees.  He  is  right  to  urge 
his  countrymen  to  be  even  as  the  Jap- 
anese— to  master  the  useful  arts  of  Eu- 
rope and  remain  themselves.  The  feat 
la  more  possible  for  them  than  for  the 
Japanese.  It  is  said  of  them  that 
they  are  Christianized  Arabs,  and  the 
description  Is  more  than  a  flashy 
phrase.  There  is  that  in  them  which 
is  not  European — ^which,  if  you  like,  is 
African  or  Asiatic,  Berber  or  Arab. 
But  they  have  assimilated  three  great 
European  influences — a  Latin  speech, 
the  Roman  law,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church, — ^and  therefore  they  belong 
to  Europe  in  the  spirit  more  closely 
than  by  geography.  No  other  people 
comes  so  directly  and  with  so  little 
break  of  connection  from  the  later  Ro- 
man Empire.  The  questions  a  pru- 
dent traveller  will  put  to  himself  and 
endeavor  to  solve  are  these.  Has  the 
Spaniard,  while  remaining  himself,  be- 
gun to  master  the  useful  arts  of  Eu- 
rope and  thereby  to  gain  for  himself 
material  prosperity?  Has  his  intellect 
revived  so  that  the  business  of  adminis- 
tration is  better  done?  Have  his  pol- 
itics acquired  foresight,   the  capacity 


for  seeing  and  accepting  facts?  !» 
he  morally,  as  a  thinking  being  and 
in  his  religion,  more  sane,  more  manly, 
less  puerile  than  he  was  in  the  state 
in  which  the  frantic  errors  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  had 
left  him? 

One  at  least  of  these  questions  can 
be  confldently  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Spain  is  very  far  from  approach- 
ing the  prosperity  of  France.  Nature 
has  heaved  the  greater  part  of  its  sur- 
face into  a  high-lying  tableland,  scored 
by  bare  mountain  rocks  and  torrential 
rivers  running  between  precipitous 
banks.  Except  in  a  few  happy  dis- 
tricts sloping  to  the  sea,  the  soil  is 
mostly  poor.  All  man's  industry  and 
wisdom  at  their  best  must  for  ever 
fail  to  give  Central  Spain  the  well-being 
of  Great  Britain  or  of  France.  Here 
and  there  in  a  river  valley  where  the 
water-supply  is  constant,  in  the  rich 
soil  of  the  Tierra  de  Campos,  or  in  a 
maritime  province,  there  are  oases  of 
fertility.  Spain  has  mines  in  abun- 
dance, but  too  often  they  lie  where 
communications  are  difficult  There- 
fore the  Spaniards  have  much  to  flght 
against.  But  they  are  far  better  to  do 
in  the  world  than  they  were,  and  are 
beginning  to  draw  from  their  land 
what  it  can  give.  The  plains  of  Old 
and  New  Castile  do  not  now  present 
the  picture  of  treeless  aridity  we  can 
read  of  in  the  books  of  old  travellers. 
The  crops  are  thin,  and  the  woods  are 
of  pine,  grown  for  the  sake  of  the 
resin,  but  the  country  can  do  no  better. 
For  long  centuries  it  gave  far  less. 
The  traditional  Castilian,  standing  idle 
in  his  rags  and  threadbare  brown  oapa, 
is  nowhere  visible.  On  either  side  of 
the  lines  which  go  to  Madrid  by  Val- 
ladolid  and  Segovia,  or  by  SiguSnza  and 
Guadalajara,  the  people  look  healthy, 
sinewy,  well-fed,  well-dressed.  Dis- 
tricts of  dire  poverty  are  to  be  found. 
Near  Salamanca  there  are  people  in  the 
state  of  our  own  Devonshire  Gubblnses 
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of  former  times.  In  the  south-west, 
the  country  of  great  estates,  absentee 
landlords,  and  middle-men,  there  is  an 
intensity  of  misery  which  is  driving 
whole  villages  to  emigrate  to  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic.  None  the  less  the 
general  improvement  is  notable,  and 
for  Spain  it  is  the  very  foundation  of 
all  hope  for  the  future.  Pohreza  no  es 
vileza,  according  to  the  proverb — pov- 
erty is  not  baseness;  but  however  true 
that  may  be  in  certain  senses,  there  is 
a  poverty  which  by  impoverishing  the 
blood  of  a  people  •  starves  their  brain, 
paralyses  their  character,  and  depresses 
them  below  the  very  wish  to  strive  for 
better  things.  Spain  suffered  from  such 
poverty  as  that  To-day  it  is  coming 
out  of  the  wilderness,  and  as  its  physi- 
cal energy  revives  it  will  rebel  more 
and  more  against  the  conditions  which 
once  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  death 
by  starvation,  and  still  keeps  it  poorer 
than  it  need  be. 

The  character  of  the  emigration  from 
Spain  has  had  a  distinct  part  in  for- 
warding the  return  of  comparative  pros- 
perity. There  are  those  who  go  and 
who  do  not  return, — ^who  go  with  wife 
and  child,  and  as  we  are  told,  even 
with  the  parish  priest — go  as  a  tribe 
goes, — ^to  the  River  Plate  or  to  Oran, 
where  the  villages  are  described  as  be- 
ing often  purely  Spanish.  But  there 
are  others  who  go  to  make  a  small  for- 
tune and  come  back.  All  along  the 
north  and  northwest  of  Spain  the  "In- 
dlano"  is  a  known  type.  Now  the  In- 
diano  is  the  man  who  has  gone  to 
America,  wiiich  to.  the  mass  of  the 
Spaniards  is  still  "the  Indies,"  has 
made  a  little  fortune,  and  has  come 
home.  Toung  Spaniards  go  from  the 
north  to  the  United  States,  to  Mexico, 
to  Cuba,  to  the  River  Plate.  They 
send  money  home  to  the  old  people, 
and  are  very  keen  to  send  it  so  as  to 
get  the  best  bargain  out  of  the  ex- 
change. Then  many  come  home  with 
as  much  money  as  will  build  a  small 


cottage  for  their  parents,  and  then  go 
out  again  '*to  earn  the  furniture.**  In 
the  end  they  come  liack  for  good,  and 
settle  down  on  the  interest  of  their  sav- 
ings— some  of  them  in  pure  idleness, 
others  in  small  business  or  on  the  land. 
The  money  sent  or  brought  to  Spain 
by  them  has  had  a  large  share  in 
bringing  down  the  exchange  from  33 
pesetas  to  the  pound  sterling  to  28;  and 
that  fall  has  worked  for  the  general 
good.  As  the  French  shareholders  in 
Spanish  railways  must  be  paid  in 
francs,  a  high  exchange  meant  that  all 
the  profits  of  the  lines  went  to  Paris. 
With  the  fall  in  the  exchange  a  part 
remains  to  Spain.  It  is  not  often  that 
we  can  praise  the  Government,  and 
therefore  it  is  the  more  pleasant  to  see 
that  it  has  of  late  years  made  a  good 
beginning  in  the  work  of  settling  colo- 
nies of  small  proprietors  on  waste  and 
neglected  land.  When  the  prosperity 
of  Spain  is  spoken  of,  the  proofs  are 
generally  looked  for  in  its  trade  and 
manufactures  or  its  mining.  Yet  the 
basis  of  all  is  the  agriculture — the  busi- 
ness, directly  or  indirectly,  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  population.  The  best 
sign  of  all  for  the  country  (or  for  any 
other)  is  that  the  agriculture,  which  we 
will  allow  to  cover  pasturage,  is  grow- 
ing; and  in  Spain  it  is — ^in  amount  and 
in  method  too,  by  the  devel<H>nient  of 
irrigation,  by  the  use  of  better  imple- 
ments, by  intelligent  efforts  to  improve 
the  breeds  of  cattle. 

Thirty  years  of  internal  peace— dis- 
turbed at  times,  but  never  quite 
broken — have  not  been  altogether 
wasted.  The  Spaniard  has  been  al- 
lowed to  obtain  some  reward  for  his 
labor,  and  he  has  shown  that  in  sptte 
of  his  old  and  well-established  reputa- 
tion for  indolence  he  can  work  when 
he  is  free  to  profit  by  working.  The 
old  prejudice  which  counted  industry 
as  quite  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  and 
hardly  becoming  to  a  trusting  Chris- 
tian, has  passed  away,  and  so  effectn- 
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^Uy  tliat  the  modern  Spaniard  appears 
to  many  to  haye  an  exclusive  and  sor- 
did Interest  in  what  will  bring  profit 
It  l8  a  foolish  complaint  to  make,  for 
the  Spaniard  was  never  indifferent  to 
material  advantage.  The  difference  is 
that  he  looked  to  find  it  once  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  gambling  and  plunder, 
while  to-day  he  is  beginning  to  trust  in 
trade,  in  irrigation,  in  electricity,  and 
his  mines  or  his  plantations.  All  this 
is  good,  and  is  the  necessary  prelimi- 
nary to  everything  else.  The  beet 
chance  that  the  Spaniard  will  rebel 
against  bad  government  is  that  he  will 
become  too  busy  to  tolerate  slovenly 
mal-administration.  The  best  hope 
that  he  will  some  day  revolt  decisively 
against  the  intellectual  nullity  and  fri- 
volity of  his  governors,  and  the  stolid 
obscurantism  of  his  Church,  is  that,  be- 
ing active  in  practical  things,  he  will 
learn  the  need  for  serious  thinking  and 
for  knowledge.  But  when  the  ques- 
tion is  put,  What  progress  has  so  far 
been  made  in  the  direction  of  this 
necessary  revolt?  the  answer  must  be 
— ^Very  little;  so  little  that  it  is  as  good 
as  none.  The  Spaniards  are  still  in 
the  preliminary  stage.  They  are  ac^ 
quiring  more  food,  more  clothes,  more 
comfort,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  they  have  any  intelligent  idea  how 
to  go  to  work  to  free  themselves  from 
more  subtle  and  more  poisonous  evils 
than  poverty.  Their  administration 
remains  the  tangle  of  formalities  it  al- 
ways was,  is  over-staffed,  wretchedly 
paid,  idle  and  corrupt,  full  of  rivalries 
and  Jarring  jealousies,  every  depart- 
ment being  ready  at  all  times  to  ob- 
struct work  in  order  to  punish  an- 
other for  real  or  imaginary  encroach- 
ments. There  is  a  Spanish  phrase, 
*'AquI  mando  yo,"  "I  command  here,*' 
which  comes  more  readily  to  the  mouth 
of  a  Government  official  than  any 
other.  The  discharge  of  current  busi- 
ness is  constantly  stopped  by  "compe- 
tencias/'  disputes  as  to  the  limits  of 


authority.  It  is  rarely  that  a  settle- 
ment is  treated  as  final,  and  a  ques- 
tion apparently  decided  by  supreme  au- 
thority has  constantly  to  be  fought 
over  again.  And  this  administration 
interferes  in  every  comer  of  Spain, 
while  every  one  of  its  acts  means  a 
reference  to  Madrid,  where  some  five 
thousand  politicians  and  officials  make 
a  show  of  working  for  one-half  of  the 
day,  and  saunter  in  the  streets  for  the 
other  half.  As  for  the  corruption,  why 
labor  to  aflbrm  what  all  the  world  as- 
serts and  nobody  denies?  You  may 
hear  in  Spain  that  a  particular  man  is 
above  corruption,  but  never  that  a  de- 
partment is.  And  there  are  politicians 
who  are  roundly  accused  of  pure  theft 
who  are  yet  eminent  leaders  of  parties, 
indispensable  members  of  Liberal  or 
Conservative  cabinets.  Spain  has 
been  infested  for  years  by  a  species  of 
false  money — ^the  Sevillano  dollars. 
They  contain  as  many  grains  of  silver 
as  the  genuine  coins,  which  are  token 
money  and  are  not  made  with  five  pese- 
tas' worth  of  silver.  But  they  wert» 
not  struck  in  the  Mint,  and  are  liable 
to  be  rejected  in  GU>vemment  offices 
and  by  the  Bank — ^though  they  have 
passed  freely  enough  between  private 
persons.  Now  it  is  the  general  belief  • 
of  Spaniards  that  they  were  largely 
coined  by  a  particular  Liberal  politi- 
cian, the  Count  of  Romanones,  who  is 
by  inheritance  a  very  wealthy  man, 
but  (so  you  are  told)  so  grasping  that 
when  in  office  he  stole  the  very  ink- 
bottles.  Perhaps  such  tales  as  these 
do  not  speak  so  badly  for  the  Spanish 
administration  as  others  In  which  no 
direct  charge  of  corruption  is  brought 
Sefior  Maura,  the  present  Prime  Minis- 
ter, is  by  common  consent  a  man  of 
honor.  He  is  a  barrister  who  has 
the  largest  practice  in  Madrid,  and 
gained  an  income  of  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  our  money.  When 
in  office  he  does  not  practise,  but  his 
place  in  his  "estudio,'*  his  chambers. 
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is  taken  by  a  "suplente*'  or  representa- 
tive. It  is  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  when  Sefior  Maura  is  in  office  the 
business  taken  to  his  chambers  in- 
creases, because  the  clients  believe  that 
the  courts  will  Usten  to  the  "devil" 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  lean  to  his 
side  from  a  wish  to  propitiate  so  great 
a  man.  The  belief  that  the  very  Su- 
preme Court  itself  does  not  decide  on 
the  merits  of  the  case,  but  by  influence, 
must  be  strong  when  such  assertions 
as  these  are  made  as  a  matter  of 
course.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of 
corruption  in  and  over  all  the  business 
of  government  in  Spain. 

The  Spaniards  complain,  protest,  and 
deride  in  conversation  and  in  print — 
universally,  bitterly,  and  idly.  Noth- 
ing changes,  all  things  are  the  same. 
They  are  so  much  the  same  that,  what- 
ever appearances  there  may  be  to  the 
contrary,  Spain  is  still  in  the  Hgime 
of  pronunciamientos.  The  generals  do 
not  call  the  troops  into  the  streets,  but 
only  because  their  power  is  too  well  es- 
tablished to  need  such  demonstrations. 
About  the  end  of  1906,  in  the  month 
of  November,  a  Catalan  comic  paper, 
"The  Cu-Cut,*'  printed  some  vulgar 
jests  against  the  army.  A  crowd  of 
officers  rabbled  the  office  of  the  paper, 
and  the  Liberal  Qovernment  of  the 
day  was  forced  to  pass  the  so-called 
law  of  jurisdictions,  which  subjected 
everybody  accused  of  insulting  the 
army  to  trial  by  court-martial.  The 
Bill  was  passed,  because  the  Cortes 
were  plainly  given  to  understand  that 
they  would  be  turned  into  the  streets 
of  Madrid  if  it  were  not  passed.  Dur- 
ing the  last  session  the  Catalan  depu- 
ties, who  consider  that  Catalonia  is  par- 
ticularly aimed  at  by  the  Act,  de- 
manded its  repeal.  Sefior  Maura  re- 
fused to  consent,  while  stoutly  asserting 
that  he  was  not  coerced  by  the  army. 
But  everybody  in  Spain  knew  well 
that  he  was  coerced.  The  law  of  juris- 
dictions is  offensive  to  the  whole  body 


of  Spanish  civilians.  Yet  there  it 
stands,  and  is  actively  applied,  for  the 
army  will  have  it  so.  It  kills  all  criti- 
cism on  the  army,  for  if  the  chiefs  ate 
accused  of  any  kind  of  error,  however 
rightly,  does  not  such  a  charge  tend  to- 
weaken  discipline?  and  is  it  not  there- 
fore an  offence  to  the  army?  And 
this  is  a  type  of  much  else.  The  Span- 
iards are  as  helpless  before  many  other 
things  as  they  are  before  the  jaw  of 
jurisdictions — and  for  the  same  reas^m. 
What  the  army  will  not  consent  to  they 
must  not  do;  and  in  certain  contingen- 
cies the  army  will  support  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Church. 

No  doubt  the  explanation  is  too  sim- 
ple if  it  were  meant  to  explain  why  the* 
Spanish  Government  is  bad  by  itself 
and  without  qualification.  The  "state 
of  Spain  question"  is  not  so  easily  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  country  suffers  from 
more  than  the  interference  of  the  army. 
There  is  a  why  of  the  why  which  ac- 
counts for  the  army's  predominance, 
and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Christian- 
Arab"  quality  of  the  Spanish  character. 
The  Arab  has  always  been  interesting 
and  often  brUliant — a  knight,  a  poet  a 
partisan, — but  he  is  essentially  anarchi- 
cal. He  is  incapable  of  either  forming 
or  steadily  supporting  an  institution. 
Thanks  to  the  Roman  Empire  and  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  which  is  "the 
ghost  of  the  Roman  Bmpire  sitting 
crowned  upon  the  grave  thereof,"  the 
Spaniard  has  had  a  drilling  which  the 
Arab  never  had.  But  the  anarchical 
tendencies  have  been  tamed,  not  ex- 
tirpated. They  work  below  the  sur- 
face, and  they  break  out.  The  claim 
of  Catalonia  for  home  rule,  and  of 
the  Basque  Provinces  for  separation, 
the  imitations  of  these  pretensions 
which  inspire  similar  demands  in  other 
provinces,  are  anarchical.  And  so  is 
the  perpetual  self-assertion  of  individ- 
ual Spaniards.  Poor  Sefior  Ganivet 
declared  that  the  true  Spanish  view  of 
freedom     was    that    every     Spaniard 
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should  have  a  charter  in  his  pocket  au- 
thorising him  to  do  exactly  what  he 
pleased.  It  was  an  anarchical  act  on 
Sefior  Maura's  part  to  revive  the  Ter- 
rorist Bili,  which  had  lain  dormant 
since  October,  and  force  it  through  the 
Senate  in  May.  When  the  Liberals 
and  the  workmen  saw  themselves  men- 
aced by  a  measure  which  proposed  to 
give  Government  the  right  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  officials  with  absolute 
powers  to  confiscate  and  exile  in  every 
proclaimed  district  every  one  who  was 
suspected  of  approving  of  "anarchist 
principles,"  they  beat  it  anarchically 
by  threats  of  barricades  and  assassina- 
tion by  bombs.  The  Bill  was  dropped, 
and  everybody  knew  that  it  was  with- 
drawn for  fear  of  a  Spanish  repetition 
of  the  Lisbon  tragedy.  Sefior  Maura 
said  not,  but  then  he  denied  that  the 
army,  had  imposed  the  law  of  Jurisdic- 
tions. It  was  an  anarchical  act  on  the 
part  of  Sefior  Sanchez  BustlUo,  Minister 
of  Finance,  to  issue  a  royal  order  call- 
ing in  the  Sevillano  dollars  and  throw- 
ing the  loss  on  all  who  happened  to 
hold  them  at  the  time.  His  order  was 
beaten,  as  the  Terrorist  Bill  was,  by 
threats  of  riot  and  disturbance.  There 
must  be  some  binding  institution  to 
counteract  this  tendency  to  confusion, 
and  as  things  go  in  Spain  to-day  it  is 
the  drilled  fighting  machine  which  will 
shoot  at  the  word  of  command — ^the 
Army  and  the  Guardia  Civil. 

Neither  the  Monarchy  nor  the  Church 
could  do  the  work.  Don  Alfonso  XIIT. 
is  personally  popular.  He  is  sympa- 
thetic, and  has  shown  himself  brave. 
His  subjects  admire  him  for  trusting 
himself  bodily  among  them.  His  mar- 
riage was  popular,  for  it  gave  the  coun- 
try security  that  the  crown  would  not 
go  to  the  child  of  his  sister,  whose  fa- 
ther is  a  Neapolitan  Bourbon.  It  united 
him  to  a  constitutional  dynasty,  and 
was  a  pledge  that  he  would  govern  con- 
stitutionally. But  that  popularity  is 
purely  personal,  and  it  is  not  an  in- 


significant fact  that  though  Spaniards 
remark  on  the  predominant  part  which 
pigeon-shooting  and  polo  take  in  their 
king's  life,  they  rarely  make  this  a  sub- 
ject of  reproach.  They  do  not  expect 
the  king  to  govern.  They  only  ask 
him  not  to  interfere  in  government  in 
the  way  of  Palace  intrigue  and  under 
the  infiuence  of  clerical  cliques.  If 
belief  in  the  divine  right  of  monarchy 
— or  in  monarchy  as  more  than  a  con- 
venient form  of  government  which  di- 
vides the  country  the  least — survives, 
it  is  among  the  Carlists,  and  in  them 
mainly  as  a  pose. 

The  Church  is  still  powerful  iu 
Spain.  It  has  a  strong  hold  on  all  the 
women  and  on  some  of  the  men.  It 
could,  perhap8,~K>r  even  probably, — ^re- 
new  trouble  with  the  Carlists.  Therefore 
it  is  treated  with  a  deference  and  ex- 
ercises an  authority  it  has  lost  in  every 
other  Roman  Catholic  country.  But 
the  Church  is  no  longer  a  uniting  but  a 
dividijig  force.  The  infiuence  of  the 
Pope  and  the  bishops,  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment propitiates,  acts  as  a  restraint 
on  the  natural  tendency  of  the  clergy. 
Left  to  themselves,  they  would  be  Car- 
list;  and  if  Carlism  were  to  raise  its 
head,  there  would  instantly  be  another 
civil  war.  The  danger  may  not  be 
very  great.  A  Spaniard  who  was 
asked  by  an  English  fellow-traveller 
in  Biscay  whether  a  Carlist  war  was  a 
possibility,  pointed  to  a  stack  of  fac- 
tory chimneys  and  said,  "That  is  our 
best  security  against  another."  The 
development  of  the  iron  mining  indus- 
try by  English,  French,  and  Belgian 
capital  and  skill;  the  concentration  of 
the  Basques  in  towns  and  mines 
where  they  fall  under  liberal,  socialist, 
and  anarchist  infiuences  and  become 
unti-clerical;  the  break  up  of  the  old 
power  of  the  sefiores — the  squires — 
by  economic  influences;  emigration  and 
intercourse  with  foreigners, — are  mak- 
ing a  new  Biscay.  Still  it  is  known 
that  the  Church  would  do  all  the  mis- 
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chief  it  could  if  too  deeply  offended, 
and  Spaniards,  in  their  nervous  desire 
for  peace  and  prosperity,  do  not  love  it 
the  better  on  that  account.  Of  course, 
there  are  Spaniards,  and  men  of  note, 
who  parade  their  Ghurchmanship;  but 
there  is  a  very  sensible  smack  of  con- 
tumacy of  the  "fanfarronades  of  be- 
lief of  pose  about  their  eloquent 
praise  of  the  national  and  traditional 
Oatbolicism  of  Spain.  They  know  well 
enough  that  their  Catholicism  was 
judged  and  condemned  by  the  squalid 
collapse  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  are  acting  after  the  fashion  of 
**Judaism"  in  Galderon's  "Auto,"  who 
carried  the  corpse  of  "Synagogue*'  in 
his  arms,  knowing  him  to  be  dead,  but 
resolved  to  assert  that  he  was  alive. 

For  the  faith  is  dying  in  Spain.  The 
faith  of  the  people  neither  is  nor  ever 
has  been  the  great  doctrinal  and  mys- 
tic system  which  the  Church  holds  up 
to  the  world.  It  was,  and,  so  far  as  it 
survives,  it  is,  the  bundle  of  supersti- 
tious practices,  of  wonder-working  cer- 
emonies and  formulas  which  are  what 
the  Red  Man  calls  "great  medicines," 
and  of  old  tribal  paganisms  disguised 
under  the  names  of  Virgins  and  Saints. 
It  holds  the  women,  and  by  that  very 
fact  it  divides  families,  for  the  men  are 
largely  indifferent  or  hostile,  and  it  di- 
vides the  men  into  those  who  are  fall- 
ing away  and  those  who  still  adhere. 
Its  influence  on  education  is  deplorable. 
The  Church  is,  and  must  be,  the  enemy 
of  all  the  knowledge  which  helps  men 
to  think,  and  of  all  independent  think- 
ing. It  does  much  of  the  teaching. 
The  Jesuits  train  the  upper  classes  in 
their  own  well-known  way.  The  Bs- 
colapios — ^the  teaching  order  of  Saint 
Joseph  of  Calasanz — train  the  middle 
class  and  many  of  the  working  class, 
and  train  them  to  be  "little  saints,"  lit- 
tle demure  hypocrites,  or  bigots.  The 
knowledge  they  give  is  a  sordid  little 
handful  of  useful  information  easily 
turned  into  money.       It  is  a  common 


thing  in  Spain  for  workmen  to  send 
their  children  to  Protestant  mission 
schools  and  pay  for  them,  because  the 
education  they  give  is  better.  Here 
again  there  is  division  and  opposition 
of  type  to  type,  and  of  class  to  class. 
Where  the  workmen  can,  they  have  lit- 
tle secular  schools  of  their  own.  Pablo 
Igleslas  the  anarchist  has  founded 
many,  and  Alexander  Lerroux,  the  Re- 
publican leader  in  Barcelona,  others. 

The  Church,  too,  has  its  own  divi- 
sions of  secular  and  regular,  and  of 
regulars  among  themselves.  But  the 
most  irreconcilable  divisions  of  the 
Church  in  Spain  are  those  of  race.  The 
Escolapios,  for  instance,  founded  by 
an  Aragonese,  do  not  willingly  recruit. 
Castilians.  The  regulars,  indeed,  may 
stand  together  against  the  secular 
clergy,  who  in  the  country  districts 
starve  on  a  peseta  a-day,  and  %  think 
two  pesetas  comfort  But  they  are 
divided  among  themselves.  The  Jes- 
uits— the  most  international  of  orders — 
are  little  liked  and  much  envied  by 
other  orders.  They  are  detested  meekly 
of  course,  but  with  fervor,  by  their  pe- 
culiar rivals,  the  Escolapios.  The  in- 
truding French  orders  are  unwelcome 
to  all.  The  appearance  of  the  French 
teaching  orders  has  been  for  the  Span- 
ish Church  something  of  a  "francesada," 
another  Napoleonic  invasion.  The 
presence  and  the  influence  of  French 
monastic  orders  in  Spain  is  indeed  no 
novelty.  The  monks  of  Clugny  and 
the  Cistercians  were  powerful  in  the 
twelfth  century.  French  teaching  or- 
ders of  nuns  have  been  known  in 
Barcelona  since  1650.  When  the  Jes- 
uits were  suppressed  in  1767  many 
Spanish  famUies  took  to  sending  their 
sons  to  be  educated  in  France.  None 
the  less  the  late  invasion  is  a  novelty, 
because  it  has  been  made  on  a  great 
scale  and  with  great  resources.  The 
French  orders  have  come,  men  and 
women,  bringing  their  pupils  and  money 
with  them.     They  are  most  numerous 
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on  the  frontier  from  Biscay  to  Catalo- 
nia, bat  they  have  opened  houses  even 
in  Madrid.  Though  they  profess  to 
aim  mainly  at  educating  the  children 
of  French  families  who  are  sent  to 
them  over  the  frontier,  they  are  begin- 
ning to  trench  very  closely  on  the 
Spanish  teaching  orders.  The  native 
nuns  suffer  most  severely  from  their 
competition.  A  Spanish  mother  is 
largely  influenced  by  the  consideration 
that  her  daughter  will  learn  French 
more  easily  by  being  brought  up  among 
French  girls.  And  then  there  is  no 
denying  that  however  poor  the  educa- 
tion given  in  a  French  nunnery  may 
be,  it  is  far  better  than  the  mere  mock- 
ery of  education  given  in  a  Spanish 
house.  The  teaching  orders  of  men  do 
not  command  the  field  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  women,  but  they  also  are 
formidable  rivals  to  the  native  houses. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  these  in- 
truders are  not  loved  by  the  Spaniards, 
whose  business  they  spoil.  To  Judge 
from  much  Spanish  writing,  French 
Catholicism  is  repugnant  to  the  graver 
and  more  doctrinal  Catholicism  of 
Spain.  That  may  be  the  case  with 
those  to  whom  Catholicism  is  a  mat- 
ter of  thoughtful  piety  and  doctrinal 
orthodoxy.  But  as  it  is  purely  a  ques- 
tion of  emotion  to  most  of  the  men 
and  to  all  the  women,  French  Catholi- 
cism, with  its  pilgrimages  to  Lourdes, 
and  its  "Sacr6  Cceur,"  its  gushings  and 
flushings  of  sentimental  piety,  has  no 
difiiculty  in  overcoming  the  opposition 
of  Spanish  orthodoxy.  A  Church 
which  is  yielding  to  alien  invasion  on 
its  own  soil  is  not  in  a  position  to  sup- 
ply Spain  with  leadership. 

Good-natured  people  in  this  country 
sjrmpathize  with  the  outcry  raised  by 
the  expelled  French  orders  which 
clamor  of  persecution.  It  is  therefore 
well  to  see  what  these  sufferers  from 
the  Associations  Bill  do  when  they  are 
free  to  follow  their  natural  instincts — 
and  to  apply  their  principles.      A  Ro- 


man Catholic  priest,  friar,  or  even  lay- 
man, who  is  sincere,  will  always  say 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
preserve  its  flock  from  being  misled 
by  false  doctrine,  and  therefore  to  si- 
lence all  teaching  other  than  its  own, 
for  it  only  has  the  truth.  The  Spanish 
Church  has  always  been  eagerly  dis- 
pose^l  to  do  its  duty  in  that  respect, 
but  its  poverty,  its  political  troubles, 
and  the  ruin  of  its  monastic  institutions 
after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in 
1833,  had  much  diminished  its  power. 
The  arrival  of  the  French  orders  with 
their  capital,  their  strong  organization, 
and  the  support  they  received  from 
Rome,  has  been  followed  by  a  recrudes- 
cence of  the  wish  to  persecute,  and 
of  actual  persecution,  as  far  as  that  is 
possible.  The  foreign  missions,  Brit- 
ish, American,  and  Swiss,  receive 
some  protection  from  their  respective 
Governments,  but  native  Spanish  Prot- 
estants, or  Spaniards  who  send  their 
childrep  to  the  mission  schools,  have 
no  such  defence.  They  are  persecuted 
—or  at  least  are  worried — to  the  extent 
of  the  power  of  the  Church  and  of  big- 
oted laymen.  It  is  not  long  since  the 
populace  of  Madrid  indulged  in  a  sig- 
nificant demonstration.  An  English- 
man died  at  a  time  when  the  chaplain 
of  the  Bmbassy  was  absent.  Dr.  Tor- 
nos,  the  pastor  of  a  Spanish  Evangeli- 
cal community  which  holds  its  services 
in  the  house  in  the  Calle  de  Leganitos 
where  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  has  its  office,  was  asked  to  per- 
form the  burial  service.  While  he 
was  reading  the  prayers  a  mob  col- 
lected outside  the  cemetery,  denounced 
him  as  a  renegade,  and  threatened  vio- 
lence. When  the  Anglican  Chapel  in 
Barcelona  was  opened,  the  Bishop,  who 
did  his  best  to  prevent  the  opening, 
insisted  on  the  removal  of  the  cross 
from  the  gable,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  the  symbol  of  a  foreign  religion, 
and  that,  as  such,  the  constitution  for- 
bade it  to  be  displayed.      This  incident 
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may  be  appropriately  mentioned  at 
present  wlie%  there  is  some  dishonest 
talk  aboat  the  so-called  sectarian  hos- 
tility shown  to  the  Eucharlstic  proces- 
sion at  Westminster.  It  is  but  just 
to  add  that  the  Bishop  was  ridiculed  in 
the  Catalan  press,  and  a  cartoon  was 
drawn  showing  him  knocking  down 
the  cross.  The  "Gampana  de  Gracia/' 
a  lively  illustrated  print  of  amtl-clerical 
tendencies,  has  Just  revived  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Bishop's  feat,  and  has  con- 
trasted it  with  the  toleration  of  Eng- 
land, as  "Una  Gliss6  d'Historla,"  which 
is  Catalan  for  a  lesson  in  history. 
When  these  things  happen  in  the  capi- 
tal and  in  a  great  seaport,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  more  is  done  in  small 
places,  where  the  bigots  are  not  re- 
strained by  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  watched  by  foreigners.  The  na- 
tive Protestants  who  are  gathered  round 
Don  Lopez  Rodriguez,  pastor  of  the 
province  of  Gerona,  and  director  of  the 
Flgueras  Evangelistic  Mission,-  alon^ 
with  his  English  wife,  the  Hon.  Gen. 
Secretary,  are  the  victims  of  much 
petty  persecution.  Social  obloquy, 
lawsuits  for  alleged  insults  to  the 
Church,  attempts  to  debar  them  from 
acquiring  property,  and  such-like  ag- 
gressions, are  freely  used.  Now  Fig^- 
eras,  being  close  to  the  French  fron- 
tier, is  a  headquarters  of  the  immi- 
grant French  orders.  This  increased 
revival  of  the  old  persecuting  spirit  of 
Roman  Catholicism  is  emphatically 
their  work,  and  we  may  be  very  sure 
that  if  the  power  to  persecute  more 
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drastically  were  ever  regained,  the  will 
to  use  coercion  would  not  be  wanting. 
After  looking  it  all  over,  the  visitor 
who  knows  the  country  and  can  test 
the  value  of  what  he  hears,  hag  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Spain  has 
prospered  in  material  things,  but  that 
politically,  intellectually,  and  spiritually 
it  has  only  Just  begun  to  alter.  An- 
other twenty  years  of  i)eace  and  of  de- 
veloped industry  may  do  much  for  the 
country.  The  manful  style  in  which 
the  financial  obligrations  imposed  by  the 
American  war  were  met  has  given 
Spain  good  credit  If  the  country 
has  not  learnt  all  it  might,  and  ought 
to  have  learnt,  from  a  bitter  experi- 
ence, it  has  at  least  acquired  an  actual 
horror  of  adventures  and  disturbance. 
Hence  the  unaffected  terror  with  which 
all  Spaniards  contemplated  the  mere 
possibility  that  they  might  be  dragged 
into  fighting  in  Morocco,  and  their  de- 
termination to  stand  by  the  letter  of  the 
Algeciras  bond.  Hence,  too,  the  fact 
that  no  Spanish  party  any  longer  con- 
templates an  attempt  to  impose  itself 
by  the  force  of  arms.  The  entente 
oordiale  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
is  in  favor  of  the  peace  of  Spain,  since 
the  two  Powers  are  no  longer  engaged 
in  counteracting  one  another's  influence 
at  Madrid.  The  chance  that  the  need- 
ful twenty  years  of  internal  peace  will 
be  given  is  therefore  good,  but  It  is 
quite  certain  that  nothing  less  will  do, 
and  it  is  unhappily  very  far  from  cer- 
tain that  the  interval  will  be  wisely 
used. 


EMILY  BRONTE. 


Mrs.  Gaskell,  when  she  wrote  her  ad- 
mirable life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  did 
not  only  tell  with  practised  art  a 
strange   and   pathetic   story;    she   did 

•  "  The  Brontifs'  Life  and  Letters  " :  by  Clem- 
ent Shorter.  Two  vols.  (Hodder  and  Stough- 
ton.   248.    net.) 


more  than  this — she  created  a  legend. 

We  do  not  imply  that  the  legend  was 

untrue  either  in  fact  or  spirit;  indeed 

what    principally    emerges    from    the 

**  Poems  of  Emily  Bronte,"  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Arthur  Bymons.     (Heinemann.    6d. 

net.) 
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mass  of  literature  which  has  clustered 
round  Haworth  Parsonage  since  she 
wrote,  is  that,  in  spite  of  her  imperfect 
materials  and  her  brief  acquaintance 
with  Charlotte,  she  perfectly  succeeded 
in  placing  her  story  in  the  right  light. 
But  a  legend  it  Is,  in  the  sense  that  it 
has  taken  hold  of  people's  imagination 
and  made  them  crave  to  hear  more  and 
more  about  its  origins.  Book  after 
book  has  been  constructed  upon  the  de- 
tails of  the  story  which  have  come  to 
light  at  different  times  since  then,  as 
one  person  after  another  who  had 
known  the  wonderful  sisters  produced 
fresh  letters  and  reminiscences.  Book 
after  book  has  been  written  to  prove 
that  Mrs.  Qaskell  exaggerated  or  mini- 
mised, or  overlooked  various  important 
or  unimportant  points.  Haworth  has 
become  a  place  of  pilgrimage;  there  are 
Bront6  celebrations,  a  Bronte  museum, 
a  Bronte  Society;  some  of  the  pilgrims 
have  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  the 
investigation  of  the  romantic  story.  A 
legend  indeed;  and  yet  the  upshot  of  all 
these  accumulations,  impartially  con- 
sidered, is  to  show  that  Mrs.  Gaskell 
made  no  serious  mistakes  or  omissions. 
This  is,  on  the  whole,  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  by  Mr.  Shorter,  who,  of  all  liv- 
ing critics,  has  most  identified  himself 
with  the  story  of  the  BrontSs.  In  the 
preface  to  the  two  handsome  volumes 
he  has  lately  issued  he  disavows  any 
<;laim  to  supersede  the  original  biogra- 
pher of  the  family.  He  gives  the 
whole  of  the  existing  correspondence, 
for  the  first  time  collected  together,  in- 
-clnding  all  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  used, 
all  that  has  since  been  published,  and 
much  that  has  not  hitherto  been  pub- 
liBhed  at  all.  Altogether  he  prints,  in 
chronological  order,  over  700  letters,  in- 
cluding, besides  Charlotte's,  the  few 
that  exist  of  Bmily's,  Anne*s,  and 
Branwell's,  and  a  certain  number  from 
Charlotte's  friend,  Mary  Taylor.  Mr. 
Shorter  adds  no  more  than  the  barest 
•outline  of  narrative,  and  attempts  noth- 


ing of  the  nature  of  a  critical  sum- 
mary. His  volumes  are  therefore 
merely  supplementary,  and  the  greater 
poition  of  them  is  already  familiar  to 
those  who  have  followed  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  legend.  Yet  the  legend  is 
so  perennially  fascinating,  that  it  is  de- 
lightful to  turn  the  pages,  re-reading 
the  old  letters,  and  watching  for  new 
ones,  here  and  there  filling  in  gaps  in 
one's  knowledge  and  finding  new  light 
thrown,  if  not  on  the  central  figures, 
at  least  on  the  members  of  their  small 
circle  of  correspondents  and  friends. 
Now,  at  last,  we  may  say  that  the  rec- 
ord is  pt'Obably  complete.  It  is  not 
likely  that  there  can  be  many  letters 
of  the  Bronte  still  undiscovered,  and 
since  the  death  two  years  ago  of  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Nicholls  there  is  no  one  left 
alive  who  had  any  intimate  personal 
knowledge  of  the  sisters.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  Mr.  Shorter's  careful 
sweeping  up  of  all  the  available  frag- 
ments will  put  an  end  to  fresh  books 
about  the  BrontSs,  but  they  will 
scarcely  have  the  excuse  of  being  based 
upon  new  materiaL 

Charlotte's  two  great  friends  who  knew 
her  before  her  days  of  fame,  Bllen 
Nussey  and  Mary  Taylor,  both  helped 
Mrs.  Gaskell  with  impressions  and  rem- 
iniscences. But  it  was  only  Miss  Nus- 
sey who  saw  much  of  her  in  later  years, 
and  she  was  in  no  way  intellectually 
equipi)ed  for  producing  a  complete  por- 
trait of  her  friend.  She  was  a  gentle, 
sensible,  equable  woman,  and  her  com- 
panionship was  a  haven  of  comfort  to 
Charlotte,  especially  in  those  later 
years  of  solitude,  when  the  demons  of 
depression  had  to  be  fought  alone, 
through  the  long  winter  evenings,  in 
the  gloomy  little  parsonage.  Mary 
Taylor,  the  original  of  Rose  Torke  in 
"Shirley,"  was  a  very  different  nature. 
Mr.  Shorter  prints  a  good  many  letters 
of  hers  from  New  Zealand,  where  she 
was  settled  before  Charlotte  and  her- 
sisters  became  known  as  writers;  and 
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we  can  now  see  that  she,  of  all  the  cir- 
cle, would  have  been  best  able,  from 
her  lon^r  knowledge  and  Intellectual 
gifts,  to  understand  and  appreciate 
them.  A  comfortable  friend  and  com- 
panion she  possibly  would  not  have 
been.  Her  life  in  New  Zealand  seems 
to  have  been  something  of  a  struggle, 
and  her  letters  show  an  impatient  and 
incisiye  mind,  occasionally,  it  seems,  a 
little  disappointed  under  the  trials 
of  exile.  The  reverberations  which 
reached  her  of  the  fame  of  the  Bront6s 
she  received  with  an  interest  in  which 
a  certain  bewilderment  is  perc^tible. 
She  had  left  a  triad  of  impecunious  sis- 
ters whose  wildest  ambition  had  appar- 
ently been  to  start  a  little  school  for 
young  ladies.  Suddenly  she  heard 
they  had  become  authors,  and  by  quick- 
degrees,  too  far  away  for  her  to  follow, 
one  of  them  had  emerged  as  a  novel- 
ist of  commanding  and  recognized 
power.  The  distant  friend  seems  to 
have  had  not  a  little  diflElculty  in  ad- 
Justing  herself  to  the  idea.  Of  other 
figures  In  the  story  there  is  not  much 
that  is  new  to  be  learnt.  Mr.  Shorter, 
as  certainly  becomes  one  of  the  very 
few  enthusiastic  pilgrims  who  were 
permitted  a  sight  of  Charlotte's  hus- 
band in  his  old  age,  tries  to  show  that 
Mr.  Nicholls  was  unjustly  treated  by 
Mrs.  Gaskell.  It  is  true  that  Mrs. 
Gaskell  took  small  pains  to  conceal  her 
personal  dislike  of  him;  but  the  fact 
that  fifty  years  later  he  Impressed  Mr. 
Shorter,  in  his  Irish  retreat,  as  a  lova- 
ble old  man,  does  not  prove  that  her 
dislike  was  altogether  unfounded. 
Narrow  and  unreasonable  he  may  have 
been,  and  it  is  no  use  expecting  us  to 
overcome  a  prejudice  against  him  for 
his  entire  lack  of  sympathy  with  his 
wife's  genius;  but  we  can  admit  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  that  he  was 
the  kind  of  man  who  could  best  give 
Charlotte  BrontS,  after  the  tragedies 
of  her  life,  the  happiness  of  ordinary, 
imsy,  domestic  existence.       Her  mar- 


riage gave  her  a  few  months  of  con- 
tented  serenity,  a  mood  she  had  never 
known  before.  For  something  else, 
too,  her  husband  deserved  to  be  hon- 
ored— ^he  never  once  gratified  the  public 
curiosity,  acute  as  it  soon  became,  by 
trading  on  his  wife's  memory. 

After  turning  over  Mr.  Shorter*^ 
portly  volumes  we  realize  anew  how 
very  slight  in  spite  of  all  this  long  and 
patient  research,  are  the  relics,  apart, 
from  their  published  writings,  of  Char- 
lotte's sisters.  Charlotte  destroye<l 
their  correspondence  with  herself,  and 
all  we  have  is  half-a-dozen  letters  from 
'Emily  and  Anne  to  BUen  Nussey,  and 
two  or  three  fragments  of  a  kind  of 
diary.  Except  for  their  Juvenile  tales 
and  poems,  this  is  all  that  exists  In 
their  writing.  Of  course  thare  are 
plenty  of  allusions  to  them  in  Char- 
lotte's letters,  and  we  do  not  forget  the 
beautiful  little  account  written  by  her, 
after  their  death,  for  the  second  edition 
of  "Wuthering  Heights";  but  there  is 
nothing  more  which  directly  reveals 
them.  It  is  enough,  no  doubt,  to  en- 
able us  to  understand  the  youngest,  a 
far  simpler  and  milder  soul  than  either 
of-  her  sisters.  Anne  Bronte  is  an  ap- 
pealing and  pathetic  figure,  but  there 
is  no  mystery  about  her.  Her  broth- 
er's tragedy  darkened  her  short  life, 
and  it  is  touching  to  think  of  her  toll- 
ing at  the  hated  task  which  she  set  her- 
self— a  novel  which  should  be  a  warn- 
ing to  young  men  of  Branwell's  unfor- 
tunate type — and  producing  In  the  end 
an  inconspicuous  book  which  nobody 
now  dreams  of  reading.  Still  leas  is 
there  any  mystery  about  Branwell 
Bronte  himself;  we  can  read  him 
through  and  through  in  the  few  letters 
of  his  collected  by  Mr.  Shorter — ^two  or 
three  wild  aH>eals  to  a  magazine  which 
would  not  print  his  verses,  and  a  taw- 
dry piece  of  vulgarity  (hardly  worth  re- 
printing, even  for  the  sake  of  complete- 
ness), addressed  to  some  local  hero  of 
the  tap-room.     His  family  believed  him 
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to  have  been  originally  the  most  gifted 
of  them  all,  but  his  brilliance  does  not 
seem  to  have  consisted  of  more  than 
a  copious  flow  of  words.  His  painting 
was  worthless,  and  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  trace  in  him,  even 
at  the  first,  of  real  imaginative  power. 
His  long  and  shabby  d^fftingolade  was 
not  so  much  a  case  of  talents  abused 
and  wasted  as  of  a  weak  head  turned 
by  Tillage  admiration  of  his  precocious 
sprightliness.  But  this  was  not  the 
view  taken  by  his  sisters.  To  them  the 
tragedy  was  heightened  by  the  idea 
that  Branwell  had  it  in  him  to  surpass 
them  all.  It  is  Bmily  who  remains  the 
enigma  of  the  family — Bmily  with  her 
silent  forbidding  ways,  her  handful  of 
wild  musical  poems,  her  one  sombre 
and  volcanic  novel.  Only  two  brief 
letters  of  hers  are  discoverable,  and 
they  tell  us  nothing.  Mrs.  Gaskell 
(who,  of  course,  never  saw  her)  ad- 
mitted that,  though  Charlotte  loved  her 
passionately,  she  herself  could  not  per- 
ceive her  to  have  been  an  attractive 
figure.  She  made  no  friends  of  her 
own,  and  her  few  excursions  into  the 
outer  world,  to  Miss  Wooler's  school 
and  the  Pensiunat  H^er  at  Brussels, 
were  times  of  dumb  and  continuous 
suffering,  to  be  endured  in  the  name  of 
duty  till  she  could  return  to  her  adored 
home.  She  was  pretematurally  si- 
lent in  the  presence  of  strangers;  she 
was  plain  and  gauche,  with  a  shyness 
that  was  not  a  soft  and  pretty  shyness, 
but  defiant  and  angular.  Bven  at  home 
she  was  not  more  sociable  with  her 
neighbors.  Indeed,  none  of  the  sis- 
ters seems  to  have  taken  much  share 
in  the  village  life.  They  taught  in 
the  Sunday  school,  but  except  for  that 
when  the  housework  was  done,  they 
walked  over  the  moors  which  stretch 
up  and  away  without  a  break  from  the 
very  walla  of  the  parsonage.  With  her 
sisters  we  must  suppose  that  Emily 
could  be  more  forthcoming,  yet  from 
them,  too,  she  evidently  guarded  her  in- 
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uermost  thought.  "My  sister  Emily,*' 
wrote  Charlotte,  "was  not  a  person  of 
demonstrative  character,  nor  one  on 
the  recesses  of  whose  mind  and  feelings 
even  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  her 
could,  with  impunity,  intrude  unli- 
censed." Seoretum  meum  mihi  seems 
written  over  her  life;  no  one  was  al- 
lowed to  encroach  upon  her  independ- 
ence. When  she  became  ill  her  sis- 
ters had  to  witness  her  suffering  in  si- 
lence; no  open  sympathy  was  permitted 
them,  much  less  any  active  help.  She 
would  have  no  "poisoning  doctors'* 
near  her,  she  said;  Charlotte  and  Anne 
had  to  sit  by  and  watch  her  die.  It 
did  not  occur  to  her  that  their  sufl^erlng 
was  more  bitter  than  hers.  The  day 
of  her  death,  the  December  day  when 
she  died  at  her  work,  seemed  to  them 
at  first  to  be  more  relief  than  pain. 

It  is  certainly  impossible  to  call  this 
an  attractive  picture;  yet,  with  the 
proofs  before  us  of  the  genius  which 
burnt  under  that  repellent  exterior,  the 
secret  so  passionately  withheld  from 
all  who  knew  ^  her  has  an  irresistible 
fascination.  What  was  it,  that  central 
liberty  of  the  spirit,  which  was  so  in- 
tensely dear  to  her?  Its  enigmatic 
simplicity  has  attracted  minds  as  di- 
verse as  those  of  Matthew  Arnold,  of 
Maeterlinck,  of  Mr.  Swinburne.  There 
never  was  a  barer,  austerer  genius  than 
that  of  this  extraordinary  girl  who 
died  sixty  years  ago  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine.  Her  utter  ignorance  of  the 
world  seemed  to  make  no  difference  to 
her  art.  She  did  not  deal  in  experi- 
ence, in  observation  of  men  or  man- 
ners. Charlotte  Bronte  drew  straight 
from  the  life  she  saw;  when  she  wrote 
she  photographed  to  their  minutest  de- 
tails the  figures  and  types  she  had  had 
the  opportunity  of  watching;  and  If  ever 
she  strayed  away  from  ground  she  had 
actually  trodden  herself  she  failed  at 
once  and  became  stiff  and  conventional. 
But  Emily  rejected  even  such  small 
opportunities  as  were  open  to  her  of 
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studying  life.  A  trace  or  two,  not  more, 
of  personal  experience  is  discernible  in 
her  poems;  but  in  "Wuthering  Heights" 
and  in  the  greater  part  (and  the  best) 
of  her  poetry  she  seems  to  write  solely 
out  of  the  recesses  of  her  imagination, 
hardly  caring  to  give  her  creations  the 
slightest  adornment  of  what  is  called 
reality.  If  with  all  their  crudities  they 
are  yet  intensely  and  extravagantly 
Ileal,  it  means  that  in  essence,  apart 
from  all  external  decoration,  she  un- 
derstood life  and  passion  without  hav- 
ing to  watch  their  effects  or  herself  to 
submit  to  normal  experiences.  She 
had  the  true  creative  intuition,  very 
limited  and  imperfect,  but  none  the 
less  the  genuine  gift.  It  is  a  gift  of 
which  it  is  ever  impossible  to  foresee 
the  development.  The  fullest  and  rich- 
est experience  may  be  exhausted  in 
time,  and  those  who  trust  to  it  may 
reach  the  end  of  their  resources.  But 
a  genius  like  Emily  Bronte's,  self-con- 
tained and  self-sufficient,  seems  to  hold 
a  principle  of  growth  within  itself, 
which  draws  life  from  deeps  of  which 
we  can  know  nothing;  and  it  is  useless 
to  speculate  whether  it  yielded  in  those 
brief  years  all  of  which  it  was  capable, 
or  whether  it  would  have  taken  still 
higher  flights  if  time  had  allowed. 
Anyhow  we  can  well  see  how  it  is  that 
the  author  of  this  one  strange  book  and 
these  few  poems  possesses  an  interest 
which  has  not  been  overshadowed  even 
by  the  far  broader,  more  humane,  more 
perfect  genius  of  her  sister.  Bmily 
Bronte  could  live  her  life  entirely 
within  the  guarded  walls  of  her  heart 
— a  more  vivid  life,  moreover,  than  is 
given  to  most  people  with  the  whole 
world  to  live  in — ^and  such  a  nature 
must  challenge  a  hundred  questions 
with  all  that  it  conceals. 

No  attempt  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions can  be  successful;  even  if  any 
were  possible  in  the  nature  of  things. 
we  know  too  little  about  her  beyond 
wMt  Is  to  be  inferred  from  her  writ- 


ings. Mrs.  Oflskell  owned  herself  be- 
wildered, and  after  all  the  efforts  of 
those  who  have  written  since  her  (and 
with  far  less  opportunity  of  knowledge) 
we  can  still  say  no  more.  The  most 
systematic  attempt  that  has  been  made 
is  a  sketch  of  Emily  BrontC  contributed 
many  years  ago  by  Miss  Mary  Robin- 
son (Mme.  Duclaux)  to  a  series  of  bi- 
ographies of  **Eminent  Women."  The 
book  was  largely  based  upon  reminis- 
cences supplied  by  Miss  Nussey,  and  it 
contains  some  interesting  pieces  of 
anecdote.  But  the  portrait  so  sym- 
pathetically drawn  upon  this  founda- 
tion goes  in  some  respects  far  beyond 
the  evidence  and  in  others  it  leaves 
us  as  ignorant  as  before.  No  one  was 
intimate  with  Emily,  certainly  not  Miss 
Nussey,  and  it  is  impossible  on  the 
strength  of  a  recollection  or  two  of  hers 
to  accept  the  view,  for  example,  of  Em- 
ily as  the  one  of  the  family  who  never 
wavered  in  her  devotion  to  Bran  well 
or  lost  patience  with  him  in  his  pro- 
tracted downfall.  The  tragedy  which 
forced  these  shy,  high-minded  women 
for  years  into  close  familiarity  with 
the  gross  facts  of  the  life  of  a  vicious 
and  intemperate  man — all  shorn  of 
mystery,  without  the  dim  and  softening 
veil  which  distance  throws  over  such 
things — left  ineffaceable  marks  of  bit- 
terness and  horror  upon  them  all;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  ruin 
of  all  their  hopes  for  their  brother 
meant  more  to  Emily  than  to  the  rest 
It  was  not  poor  Branwell  who  taught 
her  to  what  heights  devotion  may  rise, 
oblivious  of  sin  and  disaster;  and  if 
that  possibility  is  rejected  there  ap- 
pears no  one  else  from  whom  she  could 
have  learnt  the  meaning  of  pain,  the 
meaning  which  she  so  tragically  under- 
Htands  iu  certain  of  her  poems.  The 
best  known  of  these  is  probably  "Re- 
membrance'':— 

Cold  in  the  earth — and  the  deep  snow 
piled  above  thee. 
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Far,  far  removed,  cold  In  the  dreary 
graye! 
Haye  I  forgot,  my  only  Love,  to  loye 
thee, 
Severed  at  last  by  Time's  all-severing 

wave? 
■  ••••• 

No  later  light  has  lightened   up  my 
heaven. 
No  second  mom  has  ever  shone  for 
me; 
All  my  life's  bliss  from  thy  dear  life 
was  given. 
All  my  life's  bliss  is  in  the  grave 
with  thee. 

But,  when  the  days  of  golden  dreams 
had  perished, 
And  even  Despair  was  powerless  to 
destroy; 
Then  did  I  learn  how  existence  could 
be  cherished, 
Strengthened   and   fed   without  the 
aid  of  Joy. 

Then  did  I  check  the  tears  of  useless 
passion — 
Weaned  my  young  soul  from  yearn- 
ing after  thine: 
Sternly    denied   its    burning    wish    to 
hasten 
Down   to   that   tomb  already   more 
than  mine. 

And  even  yet  I  dare  not  let  it  languish, 
Dare  not  indulge  in  memory's  raptu- 
rous pain; 
Once  drinking  deep  of  that  divinest  an- 
gnlsh. 
How  could  I  seek  the  empty  world 
again? 

» 

AVhere  in  literature  shall  we  find  a 
more  keenly  personal  note  than  this? — 
absolute  sincerity  breaking  forth  with- 
out any  thought  of  decoration,  or  even 
of  beauty.  And  yet  we  are  forced  to 
believe  that  the  girl  who  had  mas- 
tered this  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
passion  had  steeled  her  heart  against 
her  kind  and  allowed  no  free  entrance 
to  any  human  being. 

**Tbe  Stoic  in  woman  has  been  seen 
once  only,"  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  has 
nritten  in  an  introduction  to  a  recent 


edition  of  Emily  Bronte's  poems,  **and 
that  in  the  only  woman  in  whom  there 
has  been  seen  the  paradox  of  passion 
without  sensuousness."  There  is  very 
little  sense  of  beauty  in  any  of  her 
writing.  It  is  true  that  in  all  three 
sisters  the  sense  was  rigidly  repressed. 
They  had  a  sort  of  perverse  affection 
and  admiration  for  plainness — ^plain- 
ness of  feature,  plainness  of  life,  gen- 
eral plainness  of  manner.  They  mis- 
trusted color  and  brightness,  elegant 
ways  and  ornamental  people.  They 
had  seen  little  enough  of  such  things 
themselves,  and  they  were  too  deeply 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  every- 
thing which  was  not  strictly  plain  and 
durable  was  humbug  and  affectation. 
There  is  a  vein  of  primness  in  all  this 
which  is  undeniably  tiresome  at  times. 
But  then  it  came  in  very  truth  from 
no  primness  of  souL  It  was  simply 
the  answer,  the  somewhat  defiant  an- 
swer, given  by  burning  and  impetuous 
hearts  to  the  narrow  restraints  of  their 
life.  If  they  had  to  lead  lives  in  which 
there  seemed  no  room  for  the  passion 
that  lay  so  repressed,  yet  never  dead, 
within  them,  they  would  show  at  least 
that  they  could  repress  it,  that  they 
could  face  a  dull  existence  with  spirit 
When  they  became  novelists  Charlotte 
could  put  off  this  instinctive  mistrust 
of  l)eaut.v  as  her  theme  rose,  as  Roches- 
ter and  Jane  Byre  stood  among  the 
flowers  in  the  midsummer  night,  the 
air  heavy  with  .doom.  But  Bmily's 
unadorned  severity  knows  nothing  of 
such  exquisite  effects.  Her  love  of 
the  moors  of  her  home  is  profoundly 
characteristic.  The  hills  round  Haworth 
are  low  and  featureless;  they  have 
nothing  of  the  big  gaunt  grandeur  of 
the  North.  Except  for  the  few  brief 
weeks  when  the  heather  is  in  flower, 
they  are  colorless,  and  to  alien  eyes 
destitute  even  of  a  wild  and  barren 
beauty.  Yet  Emily  loved  them,  we 
know  how  well,  and  she  filled  her  book 
with  the  sense  of  their  empty  desola- 
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tion.  But  she  did  not  attempt  to  make 
the  landscape  of  "Wuthering  Heights'' 
picturesque  or  Impressive  in  its  gloom; 
she  painted  it  as  she  knew  it,  its  dreari- 
ness was  beauty  enough  for  her.  So, 
too,  with  the  fierce  primitive  love  of 
Heathcliffe  and  Catherine;  it  underlies 
the  whole  of  existence  for  them,  life 
is  inconceivable  without  it,  but  its 
story  is  unrelieved  by  any  suggestion 
of  romantic  beauty.  A  certain  grace 
Is  contemptuously  allowed  to  Linton's 
hectic  love-making;  the  concession  only 
serves  to  mark  the  deeper  tenacity  of 
Heathcliff*s  passion.  Catherine  her- 
self well  understands  the  difference: — 

My  great  miseries  in  this  world 
have  been  HeathclifTs  miseries,  and  I 
watched  and  felt  each  from  the  begin- 
ning: my  great  thought  in  living  is  him- 
self. If  all  else  perished,  and  he  re- 
mained, I  should  still  continue  to  be. 
.  .  .  My  love  for  Linton  is  like  the  foli- 
age in  the  woods:  time  will  change  it, 
I'm  well  aware,  as  winter  changes  the 
trees.  My  love  for  HeathcHff  resem- 
bles the  eternal  rocks  beneath:  a  source 
of  little  visible  delight,  but  necessary. 
Nelly,  I  am  Heathcliff !  He's  always,  al- 
ways in  my  mind:  not  as  a  pleasure, 
any  more  than  I  am  always  a  pleasure 
to  myself,  but  as  my  own  being. 

It  was  in  this  power  of  isolating  the 
bare  elements  of  passion,  of  relying 
solely  on  its  force  and  truth,  needing 
no  kind  of  inessential  decoration  to 
help  out  the  picture,  that  Bmily  Bron- 
te's unique  genius  chiefly  lay.  **Wuth- 
ering  Heights,"  though  so  uniformly 
sombre,  is  saved  from  ever  becoming 
oppressive  by  this  very  simplicity  of  its 
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conception.  If  the  book  had  l>een 
written  in  a  riot  of  lurid  fancy,  such 
as  marked  the  German  romantic  school 
— which,  it  has  been  suggested,  may  in 
some  degree  have  inspired  it — ^the  in- 
human savagery  of  most  of  the  charac- 
ters would  soon  have  degenerated  into 
fantastic  exaggeration.  As  it  is,  they 
are  hard,  bitter,  morbid;  but  they  are 
never  fantastic.  The  story  is  told  with 
as  little  regard  for  picturesque  horrors 
as  for  sensuous  charm.  Awkwardly 
and  clumsily  told  it  undoubtedly  is. 
It  is  almost  impossible,  without  first 
drawing  up  a  genealogical  table  of  the 
characters,  to  bear  in  mind  their  rela- 
tive positions  in  the  plot,  or  to  unravel 
the  intricacies  of  the  chronology. 
Moreover,  the  different  figures,  so 
firmly  grasped  in  essentials,  are  in  de- 
tail roughly  and  crudely  drawn.  These, 
of  course,  are  marks  of  mere  inexperi- 
ence; the  wonderful  part  of  it  is  that 
the  crudity  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
handling,  and  nowhere  extends  to  the 
conception  or  to  the  choice  of  method. 
But  examine  her  work  as  we  may, 
the  figure  of  Emily  BrontS  becomes 
only  more  and  more  of  an  enigma  One 
human  being,  it  seems,  and  that  a  shy 
and  secluded  girl,  has  been  able  with- 
out experience  of  life,  without  help  or 
even  the  desire  for  it,  to  reach  a  depth 
of  knowledge  to  which,  for  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  way  lies  only  throngh 
the  lives  of  others.  Bmily  asked  for 
no  share  in  the  lives  df  others,  and 
she  would  give  none  in  her  own.  She 
held  aloof,  clasping  her  liberty,  and 
all  it  meant  to  her  is  more,  perhai>8, 
than  we  can  hope  to  understand. 


THE  EARTHQUAKE. 


The  year  1908  closed  with  a  record 
of  death  and  destruction  which  is  un- 
surpassed in  the  history  of  European 
catastrophes.     The  great  earthquake  at 


Lisbon  is  supposed  to  have  caused  the 
deaths  of  about  fifty  thousand  persons, 
whereas  it  is  to  be  feared  that  when 
the  full  roll  of  Reggio  and  Messina  is 
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luade  up  the  immediate  deaths  will 
uumber  nearly  two  hundred  thousand. 
while  those  who  will  die  later  from 
their  injuries  and  the  effects  of  ex- 
posure and  starvation  must  greatly  In- 
crease the  totaL  Already  the  number 
of  injured  is  said  to  reach  over  a  hun- 
dred thousand.  No  doubt  natural  ca- 
tastrophes accompanied  by  great  loss 
of  life  in  China  and  India  give  totals  as 
srreat  as,  or  even  greater  than,  that 
with  which  we  are  dealing;  but  in  those 
cases  the  tale  of  human  misery  has 
not  been  anything  like  so  appalling. 
For  example,  twenty-three  years  ago  a 
so-called  tidal  wave  swept  over  a  low- 
Jying  part  of  the  coast  of  Bengal  and 
overwhelmed  a  vast  number  of  persons. 
and  In  the  same  way  a  flood  in  the 
Yangtse  Valley  destroyed  human  life 
by  the  hundred  thousand.  Death  by 
flood,  however,  cannot  be  compared  to 
death  in  the  shape  which  it  assumed 
in  Sicily  and  Calabria.  When  an  earth- 
qaake  overthrows  cities  by  the  sea- 
shore, death  by  drowning  is  added  to 
death  by  land  shock  and  conflagration. 
In  such  an  earthquake  /earth,  flre,  and 
water  contend  in  hideous  competition 
for  the  lives  of  the  victims.  The  air 
seems  the  only  element  that  is  not 
ravening  to  leap  in  fury  on  the  human 


Survivors  at  Reggio  and  Messina  give 
an  awe-Inspiring  description  of  the 
Binriftness  and  almost  simultaneousness 
of  the  three  attacks.  First  came,  or 
first  appeared  to  come,  the  seaquake 
w^ave.  Inaccurately  called  a  tidal  wave 
owing  to  Its  resemblance  to  such  a  phe- 
nomenon. The  wave,  rising  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  swept 
over  the  towns  of  Messina  and  Reggio, 
burling  destruction  on  all  that  came  in 
Its  way.  Bither  just  after  or  at  the 
same  time  the  earth  rocked  and  trem- 
bled,  toppling  over  the  strongest  of 
buildings,  shakinfc  down  huge  walls. 
and  twisting  roads  and  bridges  as  if 
they  were  bits  of  twine.       Next  the 


wave  receded,  carrying  with  it  timbers 
and  wreckage  of  all  sorts  and  the 
countless  corpses  of  men  and  animals 
just  as  when  a  dam  made  by  a  child 
at  play  is  broken  and  the  water  hurries 
along  with  its  odds  and  ends  of  sticks 
and  straw  which  it  has  licked  from 
the  sides  of  the  mimic  embankments. 
But  the  retreat  of  the  waters  brought 
no  relief  to  the  wretched  inhabitants  of 
the  doomed  towns.  Almost  instantly 
fires  began  to  break  out  in  every  direc- 
tion among  the  ruined  houses  and  to 
consume  what  remained  of  them.  Na- 
ture seemed  determined  that  nothing 
should  be  left  undone  to  obliterate 
what  were  once  populous  cities.  Dur- 
ing the  crisis  of  the  catastrophe  the  air 
is  described  as  being  full  of  the  shrieks 
of  the  wounded,  but  there  soon  fol- 
lowed an  even  more  terrifying  silence. 
Finally,  lest  any  horror  should  be  want- 
ing, bands  of  criminals,  either  re- 
cruited from  men  whose  prison  walls 
bad  crumbled  away  and  left  them  free, 
or  else  from  the  mere  degraded  part  of 
the  population,  began  fo  loot  what  re- 
mained of  the  houses  and  to  rifle  the 
persons  of  the  dead,  dying,  and 
wounded.  And  all  the  time  through 
the  ruined  streets  of  what  literally  flve 
minutes  before  had  been  great  and  pop- 
ulous cities  (Messina  had  a  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants)  wandered 
half-naked  men,  women,  and  children 
mad  with  terror  and  misery,  bewailing 
with  crazy  clamor  their  own  ruin  and 
the  loss  or  death  of  those  dearest  to 
them.  Rescuers  say  that  the  people 
they  flrst  encountered  in  the  streets 
were  speechless,  or  at  any  rate  too  dis- 
tracted to  answer  the  questions  put  to 
them. 

It  is  a  strange  aggravation  of  the 
misery  caused  by  the  earthquake  that 
almost  all  the  survivors  are  left  with- 
out clothes.  It  was  pitch-dark  and 
nearly  everybody  was  in  bed  when 
the  first  shock  was  felt;  but  that  shock 
was  so  terrific,  and  a  Southern  popula- 
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tion  knows  so  well  thnt  in  the  case  of 
an  earthquake  he  who  stops  to  dress 
or  to  collect  clothes  or  valuables  is 
dooming  himself  to  death,  that  none 
waited  for  these  purposes.  People 
rushed  headlong  into  the  streets  exactly 
ns  they  were.  So  strong  is  the  instinct 
to  get  away  from  the  houses  in  places 
subject  to  earthquake  that  in  the  towns 
of  Southern  Italy  the  slightest  tremor 
of  earthquake  will  fill  the  streets  as  if 
by  magic.  The  present  writer  once 
heard  from  an  Bnglishwoman  an  ac- 
count of  a  slight  earthquake  at  Naples 
in  the  "fifties."  She  happened  to  be 
looking  out  of  the  window  of  her  ho- 
tel when  the  shock  took  place.  Almost 
before  she  had  realized  what  had  hap- 
pened, she  saw  that  what  appeared  to 
be  a  mob  had  filled  the  street  below 
her.  It  has  often  been  noted  that  liv- 
ing in  an  earthquake  zone  produces  a 
sense  of  fatalism  among  the  population. 
Not  only  can  man  do  nothing  to  avoid 
earthquakes,  but  even  what  he  can  do 
to  mitigate  their  worst  consequences  is 
very  small.  No  doubt  the  erection  of 
light,  one-storied  buildings,  such  as  are 
used  in  Japan,  buildings  from  which 
escape  is  easy,  and  which  when  they 
fall  do  the  minimum  of  damage,  would 
be  useful,  but  it  is  only  a  palliative. 
Again,  it  is  possible  that  science  may 
ultimately  be  able  to  give  some  warn- 
ing of  impending  shocks.  But  even 
here  the  remedy  is  of  very  doubtful 
utility,  since  the  destructive  shock  in 
many  cases  follows  very  closely  on  the 
first  sign  of  disturbance.  Man  may 
provide  against  destruction  by  flood 
and  fire,  or  even  by  the  tornado  and 
the  blizzard,  but  nothing  he  can  do  will 
stay  the  earth  when  it  begins  to  rock, 
or  prevent  the  solid  ground  opening 
beneath  his  feet  and  swallowing  him 
and  his  works  as  it  did  at  Reggio. 

As  was  natural  and  certain,  the  sym- 
pathy expressed  throughout  the  world 
for  Italy  in  her  misfortune  has  been 
deep  and  sincere.      The  British  people 


have  been  specially  moved,  for  they  love 
Italy  and  the  Italians,  and  nothing 
which  wounds  them  can  fail  to  wound 
us.  Unhappily  there  is  not  much  that 
we  can  do  to  remove  so  vast  a  moun- 
tain of  sufTering  as  that  which  now  op- 
presses Sicily  and  Southern  Calabria. 
What  little  can  be  done  through  gifts 
of  money  and  by  personal  service  will 
however,  be  done,  and  done  in  the  spirit 
of  the  truest  and  keenest  sympathy. 
The  Lord  Mayor  opened  a  public  sub- 
scription at  the  Mansion  House  literally 
within  a  few  lioaza  of  the  news  of  the 
cataBtrophe  reaching  these  sliareB,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  the  widest  sup- 
port will  be  given  to  his  fund.  It  is, 
we  feel,  quite  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing more  on  tiiia  point  The  vpeal 
already  has  had  the  widest  ponlble 
publicity. 

We  may  add  that  the  British  public 
has  watched  with  a  glow  of  admiration 
as  well  as  of  sympathy  the  prompt  and 
businesslike  action  of  the  King  of  It- 
aly. He  and  the  Queen  realized  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  where  was 
their  proper  place  at  such  a  time.  They 
started  for  Sicily  with  as  little  fuss  and 
delay  as  if  they  had  been  private  per- 
sons.  Both  of  them  have  been  work- 
ing their  hardest  to  rescue  those  who 
still  remain  alive  among  the  ruins,  and 
to  give  help  and  comfort  to  the 
wounded  and  distressed.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  good  example  thus 
shown,  and  the  encouragement  given  to 
the  rescuers,  are  of  very  real  value. 
Before  a  calamity  so  tremendous  men 
engaged  in  the  exhausting  toil  of  res- 
cue are  apt  to  grow  faint,  and  to  let  a 
certain  sense  of  fatalistic  discourage- 
ment overmaster  them.  Their  individ- 
ual efforts  seem  so  puny  and  so  for- 
lorn in  face  of  death  that  comes  not  in- 
dividually, but  in  battalions  and  bri- 
gades, nay,  corps  d'arm^,  that  they  are 
tempted  to  fold  their  hands  and  say: 
"God's  will  be  done!  We  can  do  noth- 
ing."     Yet  against  such  pessimism  it  is 
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essential  that  a  struggle  shall  be  made, 
and  that  man  should  redeem  his  char- 
acter as  the  possessor  of  the  uncon- 
querable mind.  King  Victor  Emman- 
ners  presence  among  the  rescuers  is  a 
sign  and  symbol  that  his  courage  has 
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not  failed  him,  and  it  must  not  fail  his 
subjects.  Italy's  need  and  sorrow  are 
the  opportunity  for  Italy's  noblest  and 
bravest  to  show  that  they  feel  towards 
her,  in  Wordsworth's  noble  phrase,  as 
a  lover  or  a  child. 


EXILES  PROM  ENGLAND. 


Every  country  has  a  scent  of  its  own, 
which  a  newcomer  perceives  once,  or, 
at  the  most,  twice,  and  then,  like  the 
odor  of  musk  plant  which  no  man  can 
smell  three  times  in  succession,  the 
scent  of  the  land  is  lost,  or  becomes 
something  which  one  knows  without 
perceiving,  something  which  is  not  in 
the  senses,  but  in  the  sub-conscious- 
ness. So  there  is  an  aroma,  possibly 
still  more  subtle,  which  clings  to  the 
thought  of  a  country  and  makes  its 
exiles  hungry  and  wistful  for  the 
sound,  the  color,  and  the  scent  of  the 
once  familiar  land.  To  ajk  which  of 
our  poets  has  this  aroma  most  dis- 
tinctly is  to  ask  which  of  them  is  most 
able  to  produce  the  bitter-sweet  of 
homesickness  in  the  hearts  of  her  ex- 
iled children.  That  is  not  quite  the 
same  thing  as  asking  which  paints  the 
finest  pictures  of  the  land,  because  n 
lovely  landscape,  exquisitely  limned, 
may  tell  us  of  the  Joy  of  the  whole 
dsedal  earth  and  the  wizardry  of  the 
sun.  It  may  be  far  too  great,  too  uni- 
versal, too  alive  with  an  all-pervading 
beauty  to  set  the  nostrils  wide  for  the 
scent  of  one  small  parcel  of  land,  one 
bud  of  the  great  rose-bush  of  the  earth. 
The  finest  poems  thus  allay,  rather  than 
excite,  the  homesickness,  and  it  is  often 
only  as  it  were  accidentally  that  they 
set  the  heart-strings  tugg^ing.  It  Is 
sKometimes  done  by  a  direct  appeal,  as 
when,  in  Tennyson's  "Lucknow,"  the 
sick  and  besieged  folk  had  thoughts  of 
the  breezes  of  May  blowing  over  an 
Enidish  field;  or  in  Mr.  Kipling's  cow- 


slips from  a  Devon  combe,  wet  with 
Channel  spray,  or  the  hermit's  cushion 
plump,  in  the  "Ancient  Mariner," 
which  was  "the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
the  rotted  old  oak-stump."  These  and 
a  hundred  other  instances  appeal  di- 
rectly to  the  exile,  but  they  are  meant 
to  do  so.  They  do  not  surprise  him. 
He  is  led  up  to  them,  and  he  expects 
some  of  the  familiar  touches  of  his 
country.  The  worst  pangs  of  nostal- 
gia do  not  come  upon  us  by  this  direct 
appeal.  They  come  when  we  are  least 
aware  that  they  are  near,  and  then  it 
is  always  glimpses  of  quite  normal  and 
unexaggerated  things  which  produce 
them. 
When  Shakespeare  describes  how 

Hoary-headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson 

rose; 
And  oir  old  Hyem's  chin  and  icy  crown 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer 

buds 
Is  as  in  mockery  set, 

we  may  be  pleased,  may  recall  the  fit- 
ful quirkishness  of  our  national 
weather  and  acknowledge  the  power  of 
our  national  poet,  but  it  gives  us  no 
discontent  with  our  fiercer  summer  or 
grim  and  grayer  winter.  It  is  when 
he  talks  about  finding  out  the  prettiest 
daisied  plot  we  can,  or  ozler  beds 
where  rivers  run,  or  when  his  brush 
paints  primroses  and  azured  harebells 
that  we  begin  to  feel  unhappy.  If  we 
are  in  the  new  and  naked  lands  we 
get  a  sharp  twinge  at  "Beauty  making 
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beautiful  old  rbyme  In  praise  of  ladles 
dead  and  lovely  knights."  Still,  on  the 
whole,  Shakespeare  Is  too  deep  In  the 
heart  of  man  to  keep  an  exile  hungry 
for  home,  for  the  human  Interest  is  In 
busiest  mart  and  loneliest  glen.  Some 
poets  whom  one  would  most  expect  to 
search  the  heart  fall  to  do  so  In  this 
particular  way.  Wordsworth,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  read  on  the  Ganges,  the 
Andes,  or  Grim  Tartary,  and  his  dai- 
sies, celandines,  sleeping  houses  of 
Westminster,  chaste  snowdrops,  and  all 
his  most  inspired  pieces,  whatever  else 
they  do,  fail  to  send  the  reader  sneak- 
ing off  to  the  steamship  announce- 
ments. He  has  some  searching  pas- 
sages all  the  same,  of  the  direct  appeal, 
as  iu  his  sonnet  on  landing  at  Dover. 

The  cock  that  crows,  the  smoke  that 

curls,  that  sound 
Of    bells;    those    boys    who    in    yon 

meadow  ground 
In  white-sleeved  shirts  are  playing:  and 

the  roar 
Of  the  waves  breaking  on  the  chalky 

shore. 

These  are  lines  with  the  cool  silver 
and  the  perfume  of  England  in  them; 
liut  he  has  not  many  such.  Keats 
8 gain,  great  painter  as  he  was,  has 
hardly  any  nostalgic  power.      Even 

With  treble  soft 
The  red-breast  whistles  from  a  garden 

croft, 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the 

skies 

i«t  England  in  an  unusual  mood,  lovely 
but  not  enough  normal  to  be  at  her 
most  magnetic  All  poems  about  night 
and  most  about  winter  are  beside  the 
mark.  Even  "the  bare  ruined  choirs 
where  late  the  sweet  birds  sung,"  are 
not  peculiar  to  England.      Nor  when 

Upon  a  tranced  summer  night 
Those  green-rob'd  senators  of  mighty 
woods, 


Tall  oaks,  branch-charmed  by  the  ear- 
nest stars. 

Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without 
a  stir. 

Save  from  one  gradual  solitary  gust 

Which  comes  upon  the  silence  and  dies 
off 

is  there  the  special  aura  of  England  in 
the  picture.  Browning  still  more  rarely 
stirs  the  exile  to  discontent.  The  good 
gigantic  smile  of  the  brown  old  earth, 
the  word  in  a  minor  third  waken  but 
a  little  sigh.  Tennyson  plays  now  and 
then  more  resonantly  upon  the  heart- 
strings in  some  of  his  chance  passages, 
as  in  his  flower  pictures  In  "Aylmer*8 
Field";  but  the  worst  apostle  of  return, 
who  preaches  the  doctrine  of  come 
back  with  all  the  Iteration  of  a  guinea 
fowl  and  all  the  enticement  of  the  Si- 
rens, is  Matthew  Arnold.  It  is  most 
extraordinary  that  he  should  do  so. 
He  is  not  so  melodious  as  Tennyson, 
so  rich  as  Rossetti,  so  sincere  as 
Clough,  so  passionate  as  Swinburne. 
Indeed,  he^is  a  limited  poet  and  he 
tried  to  be  a  stoic;  of  course,  without 
success,  for  stoicism  produces  only  a 
few  short  howls  in  the  making,  and 
nothing  but  silence  when  it  is  made. 
He  was  an  apostle  of  calm,  of  doubt, 
of  suppressed  hope,  and  of  criticism. 
Indeed,  his  best  work  is  criticism  of  his 
father,  of  other  poets,  of  himself,  of 
the  world,  and  of  life.  All  these 
things,  and,  especially  the  last,  are  in- 
consistent with  that  unreasoning  hom- 
ing Instinct  which  makes  pigeons  de- 
spise the  fairest  landscape  for  a  dingy 
loft;  and  men,  who  lack  nothing  in  the 
new  land,  yet,  in  any  case,  desire 
fiercely  the  old.  So  the  exile  opens 
Matthew  Arnold  for  some  sweet  rea- 
sonableness, or  for  some  fine  classic 
touch,  say  of  Sophocles  by  the  ^gean. 
or  Lucretius  and  his  impracticable 
hours.  Then  unexpectedly  and  Just  as 
the  reader  is  off  his  guard,  through  the 
thick  corn  the  scarlet  poppies  creep, 
and  the  eye  travels  down  to  Oxford 
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towers.  It  requires  very  strong  moor- 
iogs  to  liold  an  exile  when  lie  comes 
upon  lines  like  tbese: — 

So  some  tempestuous  mom  in   early 

June 
When  the  year's  primal  burst  of  bloom 

is  o'er. 
Before  the  roses  and  the  longest  day — 
When  garden  walks,  and  all  the  grassy 

floor 
With  blossoms  red  and  white  of  fallen 

May, 
And  chestnut  flowers  are  strewn — 
So  have  I  heard  the  cuckoo's  parting 

cry, 
From  the  wet  field,  through  the  vext 

garden  trees, 
C'oDie  with  the  volleying  rain  and  toss- 
ing breeze; 
The  bloom  is  gone,  and  with  the  bloom 

go  I! 

No  man  can  tell  how  these  lines  plead 
to  the  reader  at  the  ends  of  the  civil- 
ized or  uncivilized  earth.  Their  very 
plaintiveness  deepens  the  sense  of  a 
great  miss;  and  Just  as  the  worst  seem 
past,  they  take  up  the  tale  with  new  ef- 
fect: 

• 

Too  quick,  despairer,  wherefore  wilt 
thou  go? 

Soon  will  the  high  midsummer  pomps 
come  on. 

Soon  will  the  musk  carnations  break 
and  swell. 

Soon  shall  we  have  gold-dusted  snap- 
dragon, 

Cweet  William  with  his  homely  cottage 
smell, 

rhe  Academy. 


And  Stocks  in  fragrant  blow; 
Boses  that  down  the  alleys  shine  afar. 
And  open,  jasmine-muffled  lattices, 
And  groups  under  the  dreaming  garden 

trees. 
And  the  full  moon,  and  the  white  even- 
ing star. 

He  barkens  not!  light-comer  he  is 
flown! 

What  matters  it?  next  year  he  will  re- 
turn, 

And  we  shall  have  him  in  the  sweet 
spring-days. 

With  whitening  hedges  and  uncrum- 
pling  fern. 

And  bluebells  trembling  by  the  forest- 
ways, 

And  scent  of  hay  new  mown; 

But  Thyrsis  never  more  we  swains 
shall  see! 

See  him  come  back,  and  cut  a  smoother 
reed, 

And  blow  a  strain  the  world  at  last 
shall  heed — 

For  Time,  not  Corydon  hath  conquer'd 
thee! 

The  charm  of  Jungle,  prairie,  bush  or 
veldt  may  be  great,  but  lines  like  these 
whispered  to  English  ears  in  any  one 
of  them  make  those  ears  tingle  in  a 
way  that  the  owner  would  find  insup- 
portable, if  he  did  not  sternly  tell  him- 
self that  such  sensations  are  unreason- 
able and  ridiculous,  which,  alas  for 
him!  they  are  not.  There  is  hardly 
any  dichotomy  of  the  heart  so  perplex- 
ing and  painful  as  to  belong  to  two  con- 
tinents. Perhaps  it  needs  a  poet  of 
pain  and  perplexity  to  express  it  ex- 
actly. 


A  SUFFRAGETTE  CONSPIRACY. 


It  is  Christmas  Day  1719,  and  the 
Repent  lyOrl^ns,  the  Due  de  S.  Simon, 
and  the  Due  de  Bourbon  are  seated  at 
the  Palais  Boyal  in  the  little  winter 
cabinet  at  the  end  of  the  short  gallery. 
They  are  met  to  discuss  the  treason  of 
a  great  lady,  a  princess  of  the  blood. 


daughter-in-law  of  Louis  quatorze, 
granddaughter  of  the  great  Gond^,  sis- 
ter-in-law of  the  Regent  and  aunt  of 
the  Due  de  Bourbon,  patroness  of  poets 
and  "Queen  of  Sceaux,"  Anne  Louise 
B4n6dicte  de  Bourbon,  Duchesse  du 
Maine.       *'Pour   arrlver   au    trOne,    le 
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cas  6ch6ant,  sachez  bien,  Messieurs, 
que  Je  mettrals  le  feu,  sMl  le  fallait,  aux 
quatre  coins  du  royaume."  Five  years 
ago  the  little  Ducbesse  bad  made  the 
threat.  Today  she  would  accomplish 
it  She  and  the  chosen  spirits  of  her 
salon  have  dropped  theatricals  and  are 
plotting  a  revolution  to  destroy  the  Re- 
gency, to  call  together  the  States-Gen- 
eral, and  to  give  the  Due  du  Maine  his 
rights  under  the  will  of  liouis  quatorze. 
The  chief  agent  In  this  political  diver- 
sion is  the  fille  de  chambre,  Mademoi- 
selle de  Launay.  She  is  a  jeune  fille 
of  susceptible  heart  and  at  the  same 
time  of  great  learning,  for  she  knows 
Lucretius  and  can  quote  Descartes. 
Some  say  that  she  is  pretty  and  all 
agree  with  a  Minister  who  is  to  send 
her  to  gaol  that  she  is  "de  bel  esprit.*' 
Her  little  play  concerning  "Good  Taste, 
the  Ducbesse  and  the  Magic  Square" 
has  been  the  prettiest  of  all  the  f6tes 
of  Sceaux.  Now  the  little  Ducbesse 
knows  that  her  best  hope  lies  In  win- 
ning the  aid  of  the  ruler  of  Spain, 
that  dreamer  of  splendid  dreams,  Car- 
dinal Alberoni.  To  move  Spain  it  is 
necessary  to  move  the  Jesuits.  So 
Mademoiselle,  who  has  spent  her  child- 
hood in  a  Jesuit-guided  convent,  is  sent 
to  the  Fathers  of  the  Order,  and  is  put 
by  them  in  touch  with  certain  verse- 
writing  backstair  conspirators.  Little 
comes  from  them  except  letters  written 
in  invisible  ink  which  strange  women 
hand  to  Mademoiselle,  and  requests  for 
silver  coins  to  the  Duchesse.  At  last, 
however,  when  Mademoiselle  appeals 
to  the  aged  and  scheming  Ambassador 
of  Spain,  the  Prince  de  Cellamare, 
things  move  with  a  vengeance.  Behold 
the  leaders  of  the  "war  of  liberation" 
foregathered  in  a  little  house  in  the 
Arsenal  as  the  bells  chime  the  midnight 
hour.  There  to  the  Duchesse  and  Mad- 
emoiselle and  the  band  of  chevaliers  that 
surrounds  them  the  aged  Ambassador 
unfolds  the  plot  of  the  coming  drama. 
He    has.    he    whispers,    commissioned 


certain  bravoes  to  carry  away  the  Due 
D'Orl^ans  to  Spain.  Then  the  Gomte 
de  Laval  will  raise  Brittany  and  the 
Marquis  de  Pompadour  Normandy. 
Best  of  all,  the  gay  and  gallant  young 
Due  de  Richeliea,  who  is  colonel  of  the 
regiment  that  holds  Bayonne,  the  key 
of  the  Pyrenees,  will  when  the  Spanish 
troops  appear  before  the  walls  throw 
open  the  gates.  Can  the  little  Duch- 
esse doubt,  as  she  hears  these  brave 
words,  that  a  new  Fronde,  a  new  "la- 
dies' war,"  Is  to  shatter  the  regime  of 
D'Orl^ans  and  to  make  her  in  all  but 
name  the  Queen  of  France?  One  fear 
Pile  has  for  the  moment,  and  that  is 
lest  her  pious,  vimid  husband  shall  dis- 
cover all  her  machinations.  "Votre 
Altesse  se  fera  mettre  en  prison'*  he 
has  already  foretold.  The  little  Duch< 
esse  has  smiled,  but  thinks  it  best  to 
stop  all  conspiracy  talk  when  his  stei) 
is  heard. 

A  few  weeks  pass,  however,  and  a 
cold  douche  has  fallen  on  the  ladies' 
hopes.  The  bravoes  who  are  to  carry 
away  the  wicked  Regent  have  been 
duly  brought  from  Spain  and  they  are 
properly  posted  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
to  seize  him  as  he  takes  his  usual  prom- 
enade with  the  Duchesse  de  Berry.  The 
unsuspicious  Orleans  duly  arrives. 
The  signal  is  given  and  the  merry  men 
duly  pounce  upon  the  wrong  gentle^ 
man,  while,*in  ignorance  of  his  danger, 
the  Regent  calmly  walks  out  of  sight. 
There  is  panic  at  Sceaux  and  the  little 
Duchesse  sends  Mademoiselle  to  Paris 
to  see  the  Comte  de  Laval  and  find 
how  the  wind  is  blowing.  The  pair 
meet  and  talk  alone,  and  Mademoiselle 
is  startled  at  her  companion's  wild  and 
incoherent  chatter  of  Stuart  restora- 
tions and  Northern  Leagues.  Sh<; 
sees  now  too  clearly  that  the  back- 
ground of  the  stage  on  which  they  are 
playing  is  not  a  palace,  but  a  prison. 
The  wild  talk  over,  the  young  lady 
starts  on  her  homeward  journey 
through   the  black   night.       Alas!   her 
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carriage  comes  to  grief  on  tbe  road, 
and  after  a  lengthy  sojourn  in  a  ditch 
she  finds  on  asylam  in  a  mill.  A  bad 
omen«  reflects  Mademoiselle;  but  the 
friends  of  M.  de  Voltaire  are  not  su- 
perstitious and  tlie  wild  words  of  M. 
de  Iiaval,  wliich  Mademoiselle  has 
thought  foolish,  cheer  up  the  Duchesse. 

Two  months  pass.  The  Ducbesse 
is  in  her  Paris  mansion  when  the  news 
flits  through  the  sakms  that  a  courier 
of  the  S^MUiiflh  Ambassador  has  been 
^held  up*'  at  Poitiers  on  his  way  to 
Madrid  and  relieved  of  his  papers,  that 
the  Spanish  Embassy  is  surrounded  by 
soldiers,  and  the  Prince  de  Cellamare 
himself  is  a  prisoner.  All  is  lost.  Her 
Highness,  In  waiting  events,  can  only 
play  Biribi,  shudder  at  the  tidings  ot 
arrests  of  friends  as  they  come  thick 
and  fast,  and  conflde  to  Mademoiselle 
her  hope  that  if  prison  is  to  be  her 
portion  her  prison  will  be  a  palace 
where  Mademoiselle  can  still  be  her 
companion. 

So  Christmas  Day  arrives,  and  while 
the  Duchesse  fidgets  in  the  rue  S. 
Honors  her  relations  settle  her  fate  in 
the  Palais  Royal.  Her  brother-in-law 
of  Orleans  and  her  nephew  of  Bourbon 
both  agree  that  their  dear  relative  and 
her  husband  must  be  put  where  they 
can  do  no  more  mischief.  They  settle 
at  last  that  the  husband  shall  serve  his 
time  at  Dourlens  in  Picardy,  while  the 
little  Duchesse  shall  do  her  penance  in 
De  Bourbon's  own  castle  of  Dijon. 
The  lettres  de  cachet  are  straightway 
signed,  but  perhaps  Christmas  festivi- 
ties interfere  with  police  arrangements, 
and  for  three  days  more  the  Duchesse 
remains  free.  On  the  morning  of  28 
December  the  thunderl>olt  falls.  Mad- 
emoiselle is  quietly  dozing,  when  she  is 
startled  by  the  dread  cry,  "De  la  part 
du  roi."  Presently  a  lighted  torch 
reveals  in  her  chamber  the  uniforms  of 
an  officer  of  the  guard  and  two  muske- 
teers. Mademoiselle  Is  told  that  she 
is  arrested.      The  house  is  full  of  sol- 


diers, and  a  troop  is  drawn  up  iu  the 
street.  At  the  same  time  the  chamber 
of  the  Duchesse  is  invaded.  Her  Se- 
rene Highness  likewise  is  informed  that 
she  is  a  prisoner.  Many  a  plea  does 
she  make  to  delay  the  dolorous  journey, 
until  at  last  she  is  led  outside  almost 
by  force  to  see  waiting  just  two  hired 
carriages,  in  one  of  which  she,  a  prin- 
cess of  the  blood,  is  to  drive,  with  only 
two  maids  for  attendance  on  her,  to 
prison.  A  terrible  fall,  thinks  Made- 
moiselle, for  a  lady  who  always  deems 
herself  alone  save  when  she  is  in  a 
crowd.  She  will  not  see  much  of  a 
crowd  to-day.  The  coachman  dodges 
the  streets,  follows  the  ramparts,  and 
leaves  Paris  by  the  gate  of  S.  Bernard. 
In  the  evening  Mademoiselle  is  driven, 
as  she  expects,  to  the  grim  tower  of  the. 
Bastille.  The  governor  receives  her  at 
the  drawbridge  (while  she  shudders  at 
the  clashing  chains),  and  presently 
places  her  in  her  cell.  This  cell  is 
fairly  comfortable,  and  her  maid  is 
there  to  wait  on  her.  Next  day  the 
governor  calls.  She  asks  for  books 
and  cards  and  gets  them.  Henceforth 
she  and  her  maid  pass  much  of  the 
day  playing  picquet.  Other  men  and 
women  of  the  Duchesse's  household 
share  her  captivity,  but  for  the  present 
Mademoiselle  may  not  see  them.  Even 
when  on  Sundays  and  f6te  days  she  is 
taken  to  chapel  she  is  hidden  under  a 
flag.  Meanwhile  Minister  of  State  Du- 
bois, D'Argenson,  and  Le  Blanc,  whom 
she  names  Minos,  ^acus,  and  Rhada- 
manthus,  come  frequently  to  examine 
the  prisoners.  When  Mademoiselle  is 
cited  before  the  dread  tribunal,  she  is 
a  .  little  nervous.  Suppose  now,  she 
thinks,  they  should  place  her  on  the 
rack.  However,  she  takes  courage, 
applies  a  little  rouge  to  her  cheeks  lest 
her  countenance  betray  her,  and  takes 
her  seat  in  the  chair  appointed  for  her, 
with  a  firm  resolve  in  her  mind  to  teU 
only  what  she  chooses.  She  is  sur- 
prised at  the  trifling  questions  that  Min* 
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isters  put  to  her.  At  the  close  of  her 
examination  she  is  more  astonished 
when  M.  D'Argenson  gravely  asks  her 
if  she  is  being  l^indly  treated.  Such, 
he  says,  is  liis  desire.  And  with  these 
unexpected  words  of  courtesy  in  her 
ears  the  captive  retraces  her  steps  to  her 
cell  happier  tlian  when  she  left  it.  And 
as  the  days  pass,  her  lot  is  lightened. 
With  others  of  her  fellow-prisoners  she 
receives  permission  to  walk  on  the  bat- 
tlements of  the  castle,  and  so  gets  a  lit- 
tle look  at  the  world  from  which  she 
has  been  taken.  And  next  she 
and  the  royal  Lieutenant  of  the  Bastille 
strike  up  a  fast  friendship.  And  this 
friendship  gives  to  the  grim  towers  of 
the  Bastille  a  gentle  touch  of  poetry. 
It  is  a  summer  evening;  the  Lieutenant 
has  been  taking  supper  with  his  captive, 
and  as  the  night  is  warm  they  draw- 
close  to  the  window.  The  Lieutenant 
asks  Mademoiselle  for  a  song.  She 
consents  and  sings  the  lines  of  Iphi- 
genia  in  the  opera.  The  Due  de  Riche- 
lieu, who  is  in  a  cell  hard  by,  stands 
4it  his  window  likewise  and  sings  the 
reply  of  Orestes.  "Very  approprate," 
thinks  Mademoiselle,  "to  our  situation.'* 
The  kind-hearted  gaoler  smiles  pleas- 
antly, and  the  pair  go  through  the 
whole  scene.  In  time  the  barriers 
that  sever  Mademoiselle  from  a  fellow- 
•captive  are  removed.  The  prisoners 
are  allowed  to  associate  in  groups  to 
dine  with  the  governor  and  to  play  om- 
bre in  the  evening.  To  one  of  her 
fellow-captives  Mademoiselle*s  hand  is 
pledged,  though,  alas!  the  engagement 
will  not  survive  their  emergence  from 
the  prison  gates.  Still  for  the  mo- 
ment she  is  so  happy  that  she  desires 
no  liberty  other  than  that  which  she 
enjoys  in  her  prison  walls. 

Meanwhile  the  little  Duchesse  is 
safely  caged  at  Dijon  and  is  in  the 
worst  of  tempers.  She  complains  of 
Tier  room.  It  is  cold,  and  the  plaster 
•on  the  wall  is  not  dry.  She  needs  more 
attendants,   in  fact  her  whole  house- 


hold, and  she  must  see  the  papers.  The 
Ministers  listen  with  some  sympatliy 
to  the  captive's  wails.  A  maid  of 
honor  and  a  few  more  servants  are 
sent  in  answer  to  her  cry.  Further, 
she  may  have  permission  to  read  the 
"Gazette  de  Paris."  If  she  asks  tar 
the  "Gazette  de  Hollande"  she  must 
be  told  that  it  is  not  procurable  at 
Dijon.  However,  when  her  mother, 
the  Princesse  de  Gond6,  pleads  that  she 
may  take  her  child  to  her  home,  the 
Regent  is  for  the  present  obdurate. 
"Si  Mme.  la  Duchesse  s*4tait  born^  si 
conspirer  contre  ma  vie,  passe  encore; 
mais  elle  a  manqu4  &  TBtat;  Je  suis 
obllgg  de  la  laisser  en  prison."  So  the 
little  Duchesse  plays  cards  until  she  is 
weary,  and  then  fumes  and  rages  until 
her  gaolers  pray  the  Saints  to  have 
mercy  on  them.  All  this  while  her  un- 
lucky spouse  is  bearing  with  Christian 
fortitude  a  rigorous  imprisonment  in 
Picardy.  The  months  pass  and  at  last 
the  Duchesse  is. carried  to  the  citadel 
of  Chalon  sur  SaCne.  Here  she  is  al- 
lowed carriage  drives,  and  finds  a  pet. 
It  is  a  young  donkey,  whom  Voltaire 
shall  make  famous. 

Dans  ces  murs  malheureux  votre  voix 

enchant6e 
Ne  put  charmer  qu*un  ftne  et  les  6cho8. 

From  chftteau  to  chateau  she  passes: 
but  there  can  be  no  pardon  unt^l  she 
has  confessed  all.  At  last  her  proud 
spirit  yields;  but,  fair  play,  she  only 
owns  up  when  she  has  won  from  the 
Regent  a  promise  that  her  co-conspira- 
tors shall  have  their  liberty  and  that 
he  will  keep  the  confession  a  secret. 
Alas!  the  whole  confession  is  read  be- 
fore the  Council,  and  the  granddaugh- 
ter  of  Cond^  is  the  laughing-stock  of 
all  Paris.  She  may,  however,  drive 
back  in  full  state  to  Sceaux.  Mean- 
while Mademoiselle  is  again  a  solitary 
captive  for  nearly  all  her  friends,  in- 
cluding her  lover,  have  confessed  and 
gone,  but  no  confession  will  she  make. 
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"You  will  stay  here  all  your  life,"  says 
tbe  Minister.  "Not  a  bad  place  for  a 
poor  girl  like  me"  is  the  answer.  Only 
when  the  little  Duchesse  gives  precise 
orders  will  Mademoiselle  confess,  and 
then  she  chiefly  tells  things  that  will  an- 
noy the  Regent.  Her  confession,  there- 
fore, does  not  become  public  property. 
A  few  days  later  she  sees  from  her 
window  the  Lieutenant  in  the  court- 
yard holding  up  the  order  for  her 
release.  And  they  part  with  tears.  To 
the  glades  of  Sceauz  she  hastens  back, 
and  meets  in  the  garden  the  Duchesse, 
who  embraces  her;  but  it  is  not  long 
ere  Mademoiselle,  who  has  again  to 
read  her  Serene  Highness  to  sleep  at 
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night,  begins  to  long  for  the  repose 
of  her  prison  cell.  A  few  years  later 
the  Duchesse  will  marry  her  to  a  Baron 
in  the  Swiss  Guards,  but  with  the  con- 
dition that  she  must  spend  most  of  her 
days  at  Sceaux,  and  with  the  Duch- 
esse our  heroine  lives  and  dies.  For 
the  rest  most  of  the  courtiers  of  her  Se- 
rene Highness  find  their  way  back  to 
her  Court,  and  her  husband  forgives 
her.  F6tes  and  plays  once  more  enliven 
the  palace  but  the  little  Duchesse  has 
learned  her  lesson.  "J*ai  fait  une  peni- 
tence tr^s  rude  et  trds  longue,"  she 
sighs,  and  henceforth  she  will  not  med- 
dle in  high  matters  of  State. 


MR.  PUNCH  AT  A  CHRISTMAS  PARTY. 


...  As  Mr.  Punch  drew  nearer  he 
saw  that  a  Christmas  Dinner  Partj- 
was  in  progress.  It  was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary Christmas  Party  he  had 
even  seen,  for  everybody  seemed 
to  be  quarrelling  with  everybody 
else. 

When  they  observed  him,  which  they 
did  quite  suddenly,  they  stopped  argu- 
ing with  each  other,  and  all  shouted 
together: 

"No  room!      No  room!" 

"There  is  always  room  for  me,"  said 
Mr.  Punch  modestly;  and  he  sat  down 
in  a.  vacant  chair.  On  his  left  side 
was  a  large  bird  which  he  recognized 
at  once  as  the  famous  Double  Eagle, 
but  the  chair  on  liis  right  seemed  at 
first  sight  to  be  unoccupied. 

The  Double  Eagle  looked  doubtfully 
at  him. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?"  he  said  at  last. 
**Then  consider  yourself  censored,  boy- 
cotted and  blackballed."  Whereupon 
he  resumed  his  occupation  of  pushing 
a  small  furry  animal  into  his  pocket — 
only  pausing  occasionally  to  scowl  at 
bis  left-band  neighbor. 


"Have  some  Turkey?"  cried  some- 
body to  Mr.  Punch. 

The  Sage  locked  round  the  table.  "I 
don't  see  any,"  he  said. 

"There  isn't  any,"  laughed  another 
of  the  company.     "We've  taken  it  all." 

"No,  they  haven't,"  whispered  a  very 
small  voice  on  Mr.  Punch's  right 
"There's  sUll  a  little  of  me  left  But 
I'm  not  the  bird  I  was.  Not  at  all  the 
bird  I  was,"  he  repeated  in  a  doleful 
voice. 

Mr.  Punch  turned  round  hastily,  and 
found  that  there  was  indeed  a  small 
bird  on  the  apparently  unoccupied 
chair. 

"Dear  me,"  he  said,  "I  never  noticed 
you.  Now  perhaps  you  can  tell  me 
who  all  these  people  are?" 

"With  pleasure,"  said  the  Turkey. 
"Of  course  you  recognize  the  person 
on  your  left^the  Double  Eagle?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Punch;  "but  I  don't 
quite  understand  what  he's  doing. 
Who  is  that  little  animal  he  is  pushing 
into  his  pocket?" 

"That,"  said  his  neighbor  in  a  melan- 
choly  voice,    "is   the   Bosnigove.       It 
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used  to  be  mine  really,  but  that  Double 
Eagle  took  it  away;  and  all  I*m  going 
to  get  instead  is  one  of  those  little 
woolly  things  called  Sandjaks.  Well, 
then,  further  on  you  see  the  Serb.  He's 
very  angry  with  the  Double  Eagle 
about  it  all,  being  a  great  friend  of  the 
Bosnigove's,  and  ...  I  don*t  know,  but 
there  may  be  a  fight  one  day." 

"I  see,"  said  Mr.  Punch.  **And  who 
is  the  person  beyond  you  with  the  pa- 
per cap  on?" 

"It  isn't  a  cap,  it*s  a  crown — at  least 
he  thinks  it  is.  That  is  the  Bulgar 
Man.  A  very  Bulgar  Man,"  added  the 
Turkey  with  a  sigtL 

At  this  moment  the  Double  Eagle 
turned  round  suddenly  and  gazed  at 
Mr.  Punch. 

"Are  you  fond  of  riddles?"  he  asked 
abruptly. 

"Very,"  said  the  Sage  genially.  "I 
always  think  that  no  Christmas  dinner 
is  complete  without  a  few  riddles.  And 
I  may  say  that  I  am  considered  rather 
good  at  them." 

"Then  try  this  one.  When  is  a 
Treaty  not  a  Treaty?" 

"When  is  a  Treaty  not  a  Treaty? 
I*m  sure  I  shall  guess  tliat.       When 

it's  a When  it's  a "  he  began 

to  murmur  to  himself;  but  the  Double 
Eagle  had  already  turned  away,  and 
was  now  flapping  his  wings  violently 
under  the  nose  of  the  Serb.  Mr. 
Punch  was  sure  that  there  would  really 
be  a  fight  this  time,  and  was  about  to 
jump  up  and  intervene,  when  the  Bul- 
gar Man  leant  over  towards  him. 

"Will  you,"  he  said,  holding  out  a 
cracker,   "pull   this  with  me?'* 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Punch.  "Crack- 
ers— ^how  delightful!" 

"I  da  hope,"  said  the  Bulgar  Man. 
"I  do  hope  there's  a  real  crown  in  this 
one.  Would  you,"  he  went  on  anx- 
iously, "would  you  call  this  one  I've  got 
on  a  cap  or  a  crown?  It's  Just  like  a 
crown,  isn't  it?" 

"I  should  call  it  a  crap — I  mean  a 


cown— that  is  to  say,  decidedly  a " 

Bang! 

"Bother!"  said  the  Bulgar  Man.  "A 
tin  trumpet!  And  I  did  want  a  real 
crown  so!  Here,  you,  catch,"  and  he 
threw  it  at  the  Serb. 

"/  can  tell  you  the  answer  to  that 
riddle,"  said  a  mild  voice  at  Mr. 
Punch's  elbow.  "It's  'When  it's 
broken!' " 

"Of  course!"  cried  Mr.  Punch.  "So 
lit  is.      It  wouldn't  be  a  Treaty  any 

longer  when  it  was  broken,  and  so 

Heavens,  what's  that?" 


"It's  only  me,"  said  the  Serb,  as  he 
took  the  trumpet  from  his  mouth.  He 
had  left  his  chair  and  was  now  standing 
behind  Mr.  Punch.  "I'm  a  very  war- 
like person,  I  am,"  he  went  on.  "Did 
you  see  what  that  Double  Eagle  did 
to  me?  He  fiapped  his  wings  in  my 
face.  I  shall  resent  it — I  shall  cer- 
tainly resent  it  most  strongly.  And  I 
shan't  be  afraid  to  tell  him  so.  I'm  a 
Serb." 

"They  also  Serb  who  only  stand  and 
wait,"  murmured  the  Turkey. 

"You  don't  think  I'm  afraid,  do  you?' 
cried  the  Serb,  turning  to  him  indig- 
nantly. "Why,  I've  a  good  mind,  a 
very  good  mind,  to  blow  this  in  his  ear. 
Just  to  show  you." 

"Look  here,"  began  the  Double 
Eagle,  turning  round 

"Bang!"  cried  the  Bul^^ar  Man,  as  he 
pulled  a  cracker  with  himself.  "This 
is  a  crown  this  time,  I  bet  you  any- 
thing." 

"Peace,  peace,"  said  Mr.  Punch, 
spreading  out  his  h|inds. 

They  quieted  down,  and  waited  for 
him  to  speak. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said  cheerily,  "this 
is  the  maddest  dinner-party  I  have  ever 
been  at  {Appkmse.)  Now  one  of  yon 
asked  me  a  riddle  Just  now,  which  I 
have  succeeded  in  guessing  vicariously. 
{Ha!  ha!)  In  the  ordinary  way  I 
should  expect  to  receive  a  prize  for 
this;  but  in  these  special  circumstances 
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I  can  see  that  it  is  all  of  you  who  will 
expect  to  receive  a  prize  from  me. 
(JfujflMt  *'J7«ar,  hears**  frtm  the  Bosni- 
gwt,)  I  have,  therefore,  much  pleasure 
in  presenting  you  all  with  the  first 
prize'*    (and    here    he    placed    a    book 

Punch. 


upon  the  table),  **in  the  hope  that, 
whatever  your  differences  may  be,  yon 
will  at  least  have  this  in  common — an 
appreciation  of  my  One  Hundred  and 
TMrtu-Fifth  Volume^* 
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Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  will  •  publish 
this  month  "The  Life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln for  Boys  and  Girls,"  by  Charles  W. 
Moores,  president  of  the  Board  of 
School  Commissioners  at  Indianapolis. 
Much  emphasis  is  given  to  the  boy- 
hood and  youth  of  Lincoln. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  report  the  fol- 
lowing new  printings:  thirteenth  edi- 
tion of  "Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer"; 
fifth  edition  of  "Life  of  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,"  by  Ferris  Greenslet;  and  sec- 
ond editions  of  "The  Confessions  of  a 
Railroad  Signalman,"  by  J.  O  Fagan; 
''University  Adminstration,"  by  Charles 
W.  Eliot  and  "The  Home  Builder,"  by 
Lyman  Abbott 

The  authorized  "Life  of  Whistier" 
was  published  early  in  November.  In 
spite  of  the  large  edition  allotted  to  the 
American  market,  the  entire  supply 
was  exhausted  ten  days  before  Christ- 
mas, and  in  some  cases  the  work  was 
sold  at  a  premium.  The  American 
publishers,  J.  B.  Llppincott  Co.,  an- 
nounce that  they  have  arranged  for  a 
second  printing,  and  will  be  able  to 
supply  the  wants  of  their  customers. 

Among  the  notable  books  which 
HoDghton  Mifflin  Co.  are  announcing 
for  publication  this  year  are  two  vol- 
umes of  important  historical  research 
on  **The  German  Element  in  the 
United  States,"  by  Prof.  Albert  Bern- 
hardt Faust  of  Cornell  University.  The 


author  has  made  this  subject  the  chief 
work  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  the 
first  draft  of  the  manuscript  won  the 
prize  of  $3,000  offered  by  Conrad  Seipp 
of  Chicago  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
subject  The  book  will  be  lavishly  il- 
lustrated and  will  probably  appear  in 
the  early  autumn. 

The  announcement  that  the  Nobel , 
prize  in  literature  has  gone  to  Professor 
Rudolf  Eucken  has  stimulated  interest 
in  an  author  who  has  hitherto  been  lit- 
tle known  outside  of  academic  circles. 
Although  Professor  Eucken*s  works 
have  not  yet  appeared  in  English  he 
is  known  to  every  student  of  philoso- 
phy in  America,  particularly  as  he  has 
been  the  teacher  of  a  great  many  of 
the  prominent  professors  in  American 
institutions.  One  of  his  English  dis- 
ciples, Mr.  W.  R.  Boyce  Gibson,  has 
written  a  study  entitled  "Rudolf 
Eucken's  Philosophy  of  Life,"  which 
has  been  published  by  The  Macmll- 
lan  Co. 

The  Duttons  have  nearly  ready  au 
Important  volume  containing  the  Herz- 
ogenberg  Correspondence  of  Johannes 
Brahms,  translated  from  the  original 
by  Hannah  Bryant,  and  carefully  ed- 
ited and  notated  by  Max  Kalbeck. 
This  contains  all  the  letters  that  passed 
between  Brahms  and  Elizabeth  Herz- 
ogenberg  and  her  husband— and  is  an 
exceedingly  important  contribution  to 
his  biography.       Also,  the  fourth  vol- 
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ume  of  the  Indian  Texts  Series  '*Storia 
do  Mogor,  or  Mogul  India"  by  Niccolao 
Manucci,  translated  from  the  original 
by  William  Irvine,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  This  volume 
carries  the  celebrated  Venetian  History 
of  the  Moguls  from  1653  to  1708.  Also 
an  amusing  book  of  modem  travel  ex- 
perience '^Westward  'Round  the 
World"  by  B.  S.  Wright.  Mr.  Wright 
is  a  newspaper  man — and  sees  things 
with  the  eye  of  an  American. 

In  addition  to  the  third  volume  of  the 
"Cambridge  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture," the  Cambridge  University  Press 
will  soon  publish  the  eleventh  volume 
of  the  "Cambridge  Modem  History," 
dealing  with  "The  Growth  of  Nationali- 
ties." This  volume  covers  the  history 
of  the  quarter  of  a  century  between 
1845  and  1871,  and  includes  two  chap- 
ters by  the  late  Sir  Spencer  Walpole — 
entitled  "Great  Britain  and  the  Cri- 
mean War,"  and  "Great  Britain,  Last 
Tears  of  Whiglsm,  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, 1856-68"— to  which  the  final  re- 
vision has  been  given  by  Sir  Alfred 
Lyall,  as  Spencer  Walpole's  literary 
executor.  Another  contributor  who  has 
not  lived  to  see  the  publication  of  the 
volume,  though  able  to  confplete  the 
final  revision  of  his  three  chapters,  is 
Professor  B.  Masi,  of  the  University  of 
Florence,  who  deals  with  "Italy  in  Rev- 
olution, 1846-9,"  "Cavour  and  the  King- 
dom of  Italy,"  and  "The  Successors  of 
Cavour  in  the  Completion  of  Italian 
Unity."  Among  other  contributors  are 
Sir  W.  Lee-Warner,  who  deals  with 
"India  and  Afghanistan";  Sir  E.  M. 
Satow,  who  deals  with  "The  Far  East"; 
Dr.  A.  W.  Ward,  who  supplies  two 
chapters  on  "The  Revolution  and  the 
Reaction  in  Germany  and  Austria"; 
Major  F.  Maurice,  who  deals  with 
"The  Franco-German  War";  Mr.  J. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  with  "The  Course 
of  Revolution  in  Spain  and  Portugal"; 
Professor  Emile  Bourgeois,  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Paris,  who  has  three  chapters 
on  "The  Fall  of  Constitutionalism  in 
France  (1840-48),"  "The  French  Repub- 
lic (1848-52),"  and  "The  Reaction 
against  Romanticism  in  French  Litera- 
ture (1840-71)";  Dr.  H.  Walker,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature  at  St.  Da- 
vid's College,  Lampeter,  who  deals 
with  "English  Literature,  1840-70*';  and 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse;  with  "Dano-Nor- 
wegian  Literature." 

The  lectures  upon  Mars  which  Pro- 
fessor Percival  Lowell  delivered  at  the 
Lowell  Institute  two  years  or  more  ago. 
and  which  were  subsequently  published 
in  The  Century,  now  appear  in  a  vol- 
ume under  the  title  "Mars  as  the 
Abode  of  Life."  They  embody  the 
fruits  of  the  observations  which  Profes- 
sor Lowell  has  for  years  been  taking  at 
Flagstaff  Observatory  and  the  theories 
which  he  has  deduced  from  them.  Ap- 
preciating the  difficulty  of  making  his 
statement  of  these  results  at  once  in- 
telligible to  the  unsdentiflc,  and  satis- 
factory to  the  scientific  mind,  the  au- 
thor has  wisely  made  his  general  text 
complete  in  itself,  and  has  added  in  a 
separate  part  a  statement  of  the  steps 
by  which  the  results  were  reached. 
The  volume  is  thus  adapted  to  both 
classes  of  readers  and  for  both  it  pre- 
sents the  very  latest  results  in  an  ex- 
tremely fascinating  field  of  inquiry. 
Many  people  who  have  only  a  vague 
and  indefinite  idea  that  Professor  Low- 
ell stands  sponsor  for  a  curious  theory 
that  the  planet  Mars  sustains  some 
form  of  life  will  ascertain  from  this 
book  on  precisely  what  reasons  the  the- 
ory is  based  and  by  what  evidence  it  is 
sustained.  What  Professor  Lowell 
calls  "planetology"  and  describes  as  a 
link  between  the  nebular  hypothesis 
and  the  Darwinian  theory  is  a  subject 
of  unique  Interest  which  piques  curios- 
ity and  stimulates  the  imagination. 
The  book  is  fully  illustrated.  The 
Macmlllan  Co. 
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MINIATURES. 

When  a  twilight  mystery 

Fills  the  summer  air, 
In  her  primrose  broderie 

Comes  my  lady  fair, 
From  the  tarnished  frame  of  gold, 
With  her  witcliing  grace  of  old, 
Like  a  dainty  rose  in  bloom, 
Stepping  thro'  the  silent  room. 

Then  like  silv'ry  music  stored 

In  a  silent  shell, 
Doth  my  lady's  harpsichord 

Waken  at  her  spell, 
From  the  shadowland  doth  float. 
Tinkling  from  its  rusty  throat. 
Love-songs  that  she  sang  maybe 
In  a  bygone  century. 

Faded  roses  at  her  breast 
Fragrance  shed  around. 
Like  the  breath  of  roses  pressed 

In  some  missal  found, 
Then  the  music  seems  to  die 
With  the  trembling  of  a  sigh: 
From  her  tarnished  frame  of  gold 
Smiles  my  lady  as  of  old. 

Florence  Hoare. 

The   Pall   Mall   MnKHziiu*. 


FOR  A  VISITOR'S  BOOK. 
(To  the  Lady  of  the  Castle.) 
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THE  HOPE  OF  THE  STREETS. 

The  still  sweet  meadows  shimmered: 
and  I  stood 
And   cursed   them,   bloom   of   hedge 
and  bird  of  tree. 
And  bright  and  high  beyond  the  hunch- 
backed wood, 
The  thunder  and  the  splendor  of  the 
sea. 

Give  back  the  Babylon  where  I   was 
bom, 
The  lips  that  gape  give   back,   the 
hands  that  grope. 
And  noise  and  blood  and  suffocating 
scorn, 
An  eddy  of  fierce  faces — and  a  hope 

That  'mid  those  myriad  heads  one  head 
find   place 
With  brown  hair  curled  like  breakers 
of  the  sea. 
And  two  eyes  set  so  strangely  in  the 
face 
That  all  things  else  are  nothing  sud- 
denly. 

Gilbert  Chesterton. 


He  who  fears  the  trial, 
Naught  can  hope  to  gain"; — 

Shall  I  make  denial 
A  la  Chatelaine? 

Ck>me  then,  Muse,  and  lend  me 

All  that  poets  feign; 
Let  my  verse  commend  me 

A  la  Chatelaine! 

..«••■ 
Time,  that  rarely  lingers, — 

Time,  that  churl  Ingrain, — 
Kisses  courtier  fingers 

A  la  Chatelaine; 

Leads  her  by  soft  places, 

Free  from  stone  and  stain; 
Spares  his  sterner  traces 

A  la  Chatelaine! 

.  •  ■  •  .  • 

Ah!  benign,  caressing. 

Still,  O  Time,  remain; 
Send  thy  chiefest  blessing 

A  la  Chatelaine! 

Make  her  sorest  troubles 

Light  as  summer  rain; 
Crosses  he  but  bubbles 

A  la  Chatelaine! 

Neither  mar  nor  mend  her, 
Save  her  toil  and  pain; 

Time,  be  always  tender 
A  la  Chatelaine! 

Avstin  Dobson. 

The  GornhlU  Magaslne. 


SILK. 

A  sound  as  when  the  leaves  inquire 
What  wind  goes  thro'  the  summer 

night 
A  stir  of  happy  murmurings. 
A  little  wave  that  sandward  slugs. 
The  sighing  of  a  pure  desire, 
The  whisper  of  a  rare  delight — 
And    One    draws    near   me   clad    in 
white. 

There  is  no  dearer  sound  to  me. 
So  long,  so  far  a  wanderer. 

Than  this  sweet  restful  prophecy — 
The  sound  of  silk  preceding  her. 

«/.  «/.  B. 
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SUFFRAGE  A2JD  ANTI-SUFFRAGE. 


No  Uiooghtfal  person  will  deny  that 
the  present  agitation  about  Woman 
Suffrage  is  the  most  alarming  symp- 
tom of  decadence  we,  as  a  nation,  have 
to  face  at  this  moment  To  the  women 
woricers  whose  powers  of  reflection 
haye  not  been  quite  deadened  by  the 
routine  of  professional  work,  by  en- 
durance of  the  heayy  fatigue  this  im- 
poses on  feminine  organisations,  or,  as 
in  Sonne  cases,  by  removal.  In  jconse- 
quence  of  their  labors,  from  contact 
with  common  everyday  experience,  it 
is  being  brought  forcibly  home  that 
no  single  factor  at  this  date  threatens 
us  with  such  rapidly  accelerated  de- 
generation. 

Women  workers  are  not  less  proud 
than  other  women;  personally,  they 
would  rather  go  on  to  the  last  gasp 
than  own  that  they  are  being  urged 
beyond  their  strength;  where  their 
own  interests  only  are  at  stake  the 
idea  of  appealing  for  help  is  peculiarly 
abhorrent  to  them.  But,  once  they 
have  been  forced  to  realize  that  any 
further  overliving  is  going  to  seri- 
ously impair  the  national  welfare, 
then  they  have  to  confess  that  the 
time  for  reticence  is  past. 

That    time    came    when    politicians 
made  it  clear  that  they  were  going  to 
leave  to  women  themselves  the  duty  of 
demonstrating  what  it  has  at  last  be- 
come imperatively  necessary  to  demon- 
strate, that  is  to  say  the  inadvisability 
of  imposing  on  women  this  new  respon- . 
sibility   of   the   suffrage:   since   when 
it  has  also  been  shown  that  this  ques- 
tion is  not  one  for  the  married  women 
or  for  young  ladies  living  under  the 
paternal  roof,  because  the  vote  will  not 
^  given  to  them;  but  that  it  is  on  the 
hoQBeholding  women,   most  of  whom 
^11  be  working  to  maintain  that  house- 
hold, that  the  burden  of  political  re- 
H>on8ibi]ity  is  to  lie. 


So  confused  is  the  thinking  on  this 
subject  that  there  are  many  who  still 
deny  that  for  women  the  suffrage  i8  a 
responsibility,  and  serious  persons  can 
yet  be  found  to  ask:  **What  unreasona- 
ble (demand  is   made   upon   women's 
time  if  they  go  to  the  poll  to  record 
their  vote?"    With  half  the  advocates 
of  woman  suffrage,  **Vote9  far  Women" 
is  merely  an  affair  of  the  polling  booth. 
Any  one  who  has  been  in  contact  with 
the  lives  of  men  knows  well  that  the 
possession  of  that  political  responsibil- 
ity of  which  the  vote  is  but  an  outward 
sign,  places  them  under  the  necessity  of 
expending  on  organization,  demonstra- 
tion, and  so  forth,  an  amount  of  energy 
which   forms   no  small  share  of   the 
sum  total  of  masculine  activities.      It 
is  not  likely  that  the  extreme  partisan 
women  we  have  lately  been  introduced 
to  .are  going  to  have  their  ardor  ex- 
tinguished by  the  bestowal  of  the  vote. 
We  may  expect  it  on  the  contrary  to 
be  redoubled  and  invigorated  by  suc- 
cess.     And  when  these  extremists  do 
possess  the  vote,  it  seems  likely  that 
they  will  make  political  responsibility  a 
much  more  serious,  all-absorbing  affair 
for  the  female  than  it  has  ever  been  for 
the  male.  The  headlong  feminine  meth- 
ods now  applied  by  the  militants  to 
their   suffrage   campaign,   once  trans- 
ferred to  a  reform  of  the  customs  and 
habits  of  their  moderate  fellow  women, 
will  leave  those  unfortunate  moderates 
very  little  choice  as  to  whether  they 
will  confine  their  political  activity  to 
the  polling  booth.      Counter-organiza- 
tions, demonstrations,  and  the  rest  will 
make  a  demand  on  feminine  energies 
which  will  leave  the  men's  performance 
as  far  behind,  as  the  suffrage  agita- 
tion does  other  agitations.      No,  it  is 
too  late  to  say  that  possession  of  the 
vote  is  only  going  to  involve  women  in 
occasional  visits  to  the  polling  booth. 
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It  is  going  to  be  tlieir  lieaviest  respon- 
sibility. 

Tlie  inherent  incapacity  of  tlie  sex  to 
discharge  such  a  responsibility  has 
been,  one  might  have  thought,  more 
than  proTed  by  the  suffragists.  But 
owing  to  that  dangerous  love  of  nov- 
elty, that  instinctive  thirst  for  a  spec- 
tacle, esp^lally  a  savage  spectacle  (ad- 
ditional symptom  of  degeneracy),  every- 
where at  present  observable,  the  yell- 
ing, screeching,  scratching,  biting  dis- 
plays we  have  withessed  lately  have 
won  for  the  suffragists,  it  seems,  a 
number  of  adherents  among  the  reck- 
less and  unreflecting  part  of  mankind 
quite  outweighing  the  total  of  those 
more  serious  persons  they  have  alien- 
ated. It  is,  perhaps,  when  human  na- 
ture is  taken  into  account,  a  not  un- 
natural result  But  it  has  imposed  on 
women  workers  the  painful  necessity  of 
making  an  appeal  for  assistance  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  hew  task  of 
withstanding  the  Imposition  of  what 
will  be  to  them  a  real  cruelty.  How 
painful  this  necessity  is  to  them  must 
be  evident  when  it  is  remembered  that 
they  are  not  particularly  well  equipped 
even  for  making  this  appeal;  that  they 
are  already  working,  many  of  them, 
to  execute  a  man's  task  with  a  woman's 
strength;  and  that  to  speak  will  mean 
owning  up  that  many  of  them  feel  that 
a  little  more  is  expected  of  them  al- 
ready than  is  quite  fair  or  reasonable, 
as  also  their  conviction  that  if  upon 
them  principally  is  to  devolve  the 
heavy  task  of  averting  what  threatens 
to  be  a  national  disaster,  the  only  wise 
and  honest  course  for  them  is  to  con- 
fess at  once  that  they  are  not  equal 
to  performing  it 

The  suffrage  question,  shorn  of  the 
many  nondescript  accretions  it  has  ac- 
cumulated in  the  course  of  its  career, 
is  a  very  simple  matter,  so  simple,  in- 
deed, that  there  is  danger  in  that  very 
fact;  no  one  can  believe  that  it  Is  so 
simple  as  it  really  is.      What  we  have 


actually  to  face  is  this.      On  the  suf- 
frage  side   we   see   exceptionally   en- 
dowed women,  women  of  quite  extraor- 
dinary   capacity    of   intellect    and    of 
physical  endurance;  women  who  feel, 
and  rightly,  that  they  are  capable  of 
undertaking  and  executing  not  only  any 
task  under  the  sun,  but  every  kind  of 
task  at  once;  associated  with  them  we 
find  other  women  upon  whom  the  fa- 
vors of  fortune  have  been  so  lavishly 
showered   that   they  also   enjoy    this 
same  exhilarating  sense  of  omnipotence 
— the  Vanderbilts  and  others  of  the  mil- 
lionaire class,  whose  espousal  of  this 
cause  is  announced  from  America;  and 
behind  these  leaders  we  find  a  solid 
mass  of  women  possessed  not  only  of  a 
reassuring    conviction    that    they    do 
everything  they  do  supremely  well,  but 
that  it  must  ultimately  be  for  the  good 
of  mankind  if  they  add  to  their  own 
peculiar  and  allotted  task  some  per- 
formance of  those  labors  which  have 
been    hitherto    considered    masculine. 
These  must  evidently  be  the  women 
who  are  unusually  skilful  and  compe- 
tent,   really   the   exceptional   part   of 
womankind;  It  will  at  once  therefore  be 
Qonceded,  the  minority.       Opposed  to 
these  aspirants  for  the  suffrage,  we, 
the  great  niajority,  shamefacedly  con- 
scious   of    our    limitatioDs,    straining 
after  the  accompllshmlent  of  our  task 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  sense  of  im- 
perfection we  can  never  escape  from, 
disagreeably  conscious  that,  taken  as  a 
demonstration  only,  we  could  make  no 
show  against  the  brilliant  creatures  op- 
posed to  us,  we  cannot  but  be  aware 
that  when  it  comes  to  proving  even 
the  inability  that  lies  at  the  root  of  our 
unreadiness  to   undertake  further  re- 
sponsibilities, we  are  hopelessly  handi- 
capped in  this  effort  to  do  so  by  the 
very   inferiority    that   causes    our   re- 
luctance. 

And  yet  it  is  the  average  woman  who 
should  have  been  considered  in  discuss- 
ing the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
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women,  as  Buifragists  have  shown  in 
their  caiefal  elimination  of  this  impor- 
tant factor  from  their  statement  of  the 
problem.  The  sutfragist  argument  is 
baaed  on  the  capacity  of  the  excep- 
tional women  to  undertake  that  most 
exceptional  task,  so  exceptional  that 
we  have  only  in  rare  instances  seen  it 
attempted,  the  discharge  by  one  person 
of  a  man's  functions  as  well  as  a 
woman's.  Is  it  fair  to  require  of 
the  average  woman  what  it  has 
not  yet  been  proved  that  the  excep- 
tional ones  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing? 

The  case  of  the  average  wom*an  is  a 
hard  one  on  this  occasion.  She  is  not 
partlcalarly  clever  at  explaining  herself 
laddly,  and  yet  a  man  cannot  quite 
understand  without  being  told.  It  has 
been  said  that  as  long  as  the  world 
endures  there  will  always  be  one  field 
of  explwation  whicli  can  never  be 
worked  out.  Every  man,  in  fact,  sets 
out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  when  he 
tries  to  get  into  the  mind  of  a  woman. 
Though  many  modem  women  say  this 
la  not  the  case  when  a  woman  does  the 
aamfe  with  a  man,  there  are  some  for 
whom  the  sense  of  adventure  eternally 
endures.  Nothing  has  been  such  a 
surprise  to  women  for  a  long  time,  as 
the  extraordinary  trouble  taken  lately 
by  one  or  two  eminent  masculine  think- 
ers to  show  that  their  objections  to  the 
sufltage  for  women  imply  no  disbelief 
in  tlie  equality  of  men's  and  women's 
intellectnal  capacity.  How  is  one  to 
convey  to  the  masculine  understanding 
that  serious  women  workers  have  quite 
another  point  of  view,  that  average 
women  of  any  maturity  never  lose  their 
sense  of  wonder  at  the  way  in  which 
average  men  ac<;omplish  without  effort 
some  things  that  involve  strain  to 
themselves?  Schoolgirls,  we  know, 
when  their  work  is  adjudged  inferior 
to  that  of  a  nuale  competitor,  some- 
times attribute  the  verdict  to  a  con- 
spiracy  on  the  part   of  men  against 


them,  and  some  women  carry  this 
schoolgirl  attitude  through  life.  But 
thoughtful  women  honestly  acknowl- 
edge the  superior  aptitude  of  the  male 
for  certain  activites,  and  secretly  pre- 
fer that  their  own  energies  should  be 
employed  in  those  directions  where  the 
male,  in  his  turn,  must  admire  their 
esi>ecial  skill.  It  will  be  seen  that  no 
humility  need  therefore  be  implied  in 
the  conviction  of  the  Anti-Suffrage 
woman  that  it  would  be  kinder  not  to 
call  on  her  to  undertake  what  is  so 
peculiarly  calculated  to  display  her  de- 
ficiencies as  the  suffrage  is.  But  the 
more  the  average  woman  reflects  upon 
the  number  of  words  that  would  be 
required  to  make  any  man  understand 
what  she  has  always  so  perfectly  well 
known  herself  that  she  never  thought 
of  mentioning  it  before,  the  more  she  is 
forced  to  decide  that  she  had  better 
simply  request  that  this  should  be  taken 
for  granted.  She  is,  after  all,  the 
only  person  who  can  really  know,  and 
she  feels  that  it  is  wiser  not  to  burden 
her  appeal  with  too  much  preliminary 
Justification. 

What  she  is  most  anxious  to  make 
known  is  this:  that  she  not  only  holds 
the  suffrage  agitation,  accompanied  as 
it  is  by  the  hysteria  and  mendacity  of 
which  we  have  witnessed  so  many  ex- 
amples, to  be  a  symptom  of  decadence, 
but  that  she  believes  this  decadence  it- 
self to  be  largely  the  result  of  a  false 
conception  of  woman's  position  in  so- 
ciety; that  she  further  believes  that  if 
decadence  preceded  the  demand  for  the 
suffrage  and  caused  it,  the  granting  of 
the  suffrage  is  bound  to  still  further 
magnifjr  this  misconception  in  such 
alarming  degree  that  it  will  lead  to  ab- 
solutely fatal  degeneration.  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  urged  that  it  is  the  de- 
generation of  the  race  that  is  bound  to 
follow  on  the  granting  of  the  suffrage 
to  women  in  our  present  condition  of 
civilisation.  It  is  a  national  duty  to 
avert    this    degeneration.      On    this 
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women  base  their  appeal  for  national 
support  in  fighting  against  it. 

Women  know,  what  men  do  not  seem 
to  have  perceived,  that  it  is  not  an 
ideal,  a  heaven-born  Licensing  Bill  that 
is  going  to  strike  at  our  great  national 
vice  of  drunkenness.  To  find  the  root 
of  the  evil  it  is  really  necessary  to  go 
back  to  first  causes,  and  the  existence 
of  the  public  house  is  an  effect,  not  a 
cause,  of  the  desire  for  drink.  It  is  not 
IMMSsible  to  deal  with  this  calamity  of 
our  drunkenness  while  disregarding 
that  primitive  wisdom  of  humanity 
which  dates  from  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
In  this  problem,  as  in  all  others,  it  is 
indispensable  to  see  what  is  the 
woman's  share.  That  the  blame  in 
such  things  rests  ultimately  with  her, 
is  irrefutable  testimony  to  the  impor- 
tant r6le  she  plays  on  the  human  stage, 
a  r6le  the  importance  of  which  is  so 
terrible,  so  awful  that  only  the  most 
rash  and  foolhardy,  rather  than  the 
most  courageous,  would  wish  to  add 
one  fresh  responsibility  to  it. 

If  the  working  man  always  had  a 
well-kept  home,  an  exemplary  wife,  and 
well-prepared  food  waiting  for  him  at 
the  end  of  his  hard  day's  toil,  would 
there  be  so  much  drunkenness  as  there 
is?  If  the  working  men  who  are  being 
born  year  by  year  were  born  into 
cleaner  surroundings,  of  mothers  who 
had  more  of  that  knowledge  women 
nowadays  seem  so  often  unable  to  ac- 
quire, the  knowledge  of  rearing  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  of  preparing  food  and 
keeping  a  home  habitable  for  the  fa- 
thers of  their  children,  would  there  be 
so  much  probability  as  there  is  that 
these  working  men,  grown  to  man's 
estate,  will  drink  their  way  to  ruin, 
however  superior  a  wife  they  may  light 
upon?  Would  there  be  so  many  women 
drinkers?  It  is  the  tritest  common- 
place, long  ago  worn  threadbare,  that 
by  the  cradle  and  the  fireside  is  in- 
stalled the  supreme  ruler,  the  ruler  of 
each  man's  destiny:  she  who  holds  in 


her  hands  the  fate  of  the  children. 
Ask  how  she  is  acquitting  herself  there. 
Scientific  men  will  give  you  no  uncer- 
tain answer.  Their  reply  will  involve 
much  tedious  detail  as  to  unsatisfactoiy 
feeding,  want  of  cleanliness  and  of  all 
that  is  so  important  to  the  health  of 
man  and  infant.  If  you  do  not  believe 
them,  go  to  the  schools.  Ask,  it  is  not 
a  savory  question,  but  ask,  how  mliny 
children's  heads  are  free  from  vermin: 
there  are  schools  where  you  will  be 
fortunate  if  you  hear  of  one. 

Can  there  be  a  question  whether  it  i» 
more  advisable  to  instruct  women  how 
better  to  discharge  the  duties,  the 
grand  and  awful  duties,  they  are  al- 
ready invested  with,  or  to  impose  on 
them  new  ones? 

Or  can  any  one  who  has  been  near 
to  the  lives  of  the  very,  very  poor,  lay 
all  the  blame  for  all  their  wrongdoing, 
for  all  their  unsatisfactory  performance 
at  their  own  door?  No,  it  is  where  the 
larger  liberty  is,  where  human  crea- 
tures are  not  the  slaves  of  those  bodily 
needs  which  must  be  ministered  to 
somehow  by  work  done  between  dark 
and  dark,  often  enough  in  the  dark 
hours  when  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
sleeping,  before  a  man  has  earned  the 
right  to  pause  and  think,  that  the 
blame  lies.  Dimly  the  poor  know  it 
They  showed  it  at  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. They  are  showing  it  now.  Does 
not  the  poor  mother,  driven,  harassed, 
often  incompetent,  who  yet  is  bringing 
up  somehow,  in  the  midst  of  squalor 
and  discomfort,  the  family  that  her 
richer  sister  will  not  interrupt  the 
round  of  her  ple&sures  and  gaieties  to 
bear  and  rear,  declare  it  when  she  says 
of  one  of  the  spoilt  women  who  protest 
that  they  are  the  equals  of  men,  *'Them 
fine  ladies  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be 
a  woman?" 

For  it  is  because  the  wealthier 
women  have  been  neglecting  the  first 
elementary  duties  of  women  that  the 
poor  have  come  to  this.    Where  can  the 
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fine  and  complicated  art  of  housekeep- 
ing be  learnt  as  well  as  in  tbe  bouses 
of  the  rich,  where  there  is  leisure,  and 
need  for  every  kind  of  household  skill 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest?      But 
women  have  long  ago  forgotten  that 
they  might  afford  in  their  own  domain 
a  training  given  by  the  dames  of  a  for- 
mer day  to  damsels  of  varying  degree 
as  well  as  to  serving  maids,  a  training 
which  included  much  ministering  to  and 
care  of  tbe  poor,  as  well  as  valuable 
personal  Intercourse  between  different 
ranks.     In  the  deepest  sense  this  is  the 
day  of  the  machine-made  in  the  house- 
hold; the  old  Christian,  personal  rela- 
tionships have  been  abolished.      Wil- 
liam Morris  spent  a  magnificent  life- 
time  in  one  long  fruitless  endeavor  to 
recall  men  to  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of 
the  old  order,  and  the  waves  of  time 
have  closed  over  him.      What  is  there 
left  to  show  that  any  one  understood? 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  aU  bis  grain  has 
been  thrown  overboard,  and  the  husks 
carefully    cherished,    the   tradition   of 
beautiful  decoration  only  that  ministers 
to  the  gratification  of  the  rich?  Women 
have   practised    as   well   as    preached 
their  contempt  for  art  and  craft  within 
their  own   walls   until   the   contagion 
has  spread  from  upper  to  lower  class. 
Ready  as  they  have  shown  themselves 
to  undergo  the  severe  technical  train- 
ing required  of  one  who  aspires  to  earn 
an  income  as  a  hired  laborer  in  the 
market,  they  will  not  train  in  the  same 
way  to  work  in  the  home,  neither  will 
they  consent  to  earn  that  income,  as 
they  easily  could,  in  their  own  home. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  although  they 
will  submit  to  long  hours  of  close  work 
and  even  to  sevei«  discipline  outside, 
ansrthing  of  the  kind  is  regarded  as  un- 
endnrable  injustice  and  hardship  once 
the  necessity  for  it  is  asserted  under 
their  own  roof -tree. 

What  is  it  that  makes  women  so 
averse  from  remaining  within  the  shel- 
tering walls  of  home,  that  makes  the 


very  poor  herd  into  bleak  factories, 
where  the  pay  is  wretchedly  poor, 
where  hard  living  replaces  the  com- 
paratively soft  living  of  the  private 
house,  and  apply  for  any  arduous,  un- 
healthy task  in  the  rough  outside 
world,  rather  than  face  the  chilly  at- 
mosphere of  woman-governed  domes- 
ticity? Is  It  not  really  that  women 
have,  in  very  truth,  ceased  to  govern: 
they  have  relinquished  their  household 
task  to  any  one  who  can  be  found  for 
pay  to  perform  It  The  boredom  of 
personal  supervision  will  never  be  en- 
dured by  the  luxurious  modem  woman. 
And  other  not  minor  evils  have  crept 
in.  It  seems  not  only  that  the  upper- 
class  women  are  fast  losing  the  trick 
of  home-making,  that  mistresses  have 
shirked  the  difllculties  there  are  in  the 
relations  between  those  who  serve  and 
those  who  are  served  (there  must  al- 
ways &e  dlflSculties,  though  these  should 
not  |be  insuperable  even  in  this  com- 
plex age  of  ours),  by  keeping  at  a 
distance  and  imposing  a  rule  of  speech- 
lessness on  their  dependents,  but  that 
there  must  be,  somiehow,  where  women 
are  the  dominant  factor,  some  lack  of 
gentleness,  of  respect  for  the  individ- 
uality and  personality  of  the  governed, 
which  makes  so  many  women  impatient 
of  household  control  not  to  be  coaxed 
or  coerced  from  their  refusal  to  stay  at 
borne  in  the  houses  from  which  the 
man  goes  forth  in  the  morning  only  to 
return  at  nightfall.  Whatever  ex- 
planation lies  at  the  root  of  the  poorer 
women's  preference  for  factory  life 
over  household  service,  for  their  trans- 
ference to  careers  in  which  the  acquisi- 
tion of  household  skill  is  imiK)ssible  to 
them,  it  is  this  disastrous  want  of 
household  training  which  accounts  for 
so  much  that  is  deplorable  to-day  In 
the  lives  of  the  very  poor.  It  is  the 
personal  factor  which  has  got  to  be 
dealt  with  before  women  can  claim'  fit- 
ness for  political  responsibility,  or  to 
vote  or  legislate  for  other  women. 
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But  the  most  aggressive  portion  of 
womankind  are  hammering,  clamoring 
for  farther  eztincton  of  the  dear,  do- 
mestic, delightful  household  tasks  that 
all  right-minded  children  and  women, 
not  strictly  prohibited  from  indulging 
their  natural  bent,  adore  from  the  day 
of    the    doirs    house    until    the    day 
that  ends  everything  for  them.      The 
nearer  the  schools  are  approaching  to  a 
restoration  of  the  old  ideals,  the  faster 
and  the  louder  grows  the  suffragist  ex- 
ecration of  woman's  sphere,  the  appeal 
for  Totes  Iw  Women  and  for  all  the 
round  of  political  duty  they  will  bring 
in  their  train.    Assiduously  and  insidi- 
ously   the    poison    is    being    spread. 
Women  with  money,  brains,  and  leisure 
at  their  disposal,  have  conceived  this 
evil  idea  of  setting  on  foot  an  organi- 
zation to  instil  into  the  working  women 
contempt  for  the  old-fashioned,  simple 
ideals  of  womanhood,  of  sending  out 
organizers  to  collect  more  money  and 
thus  procure  the  means  to  spread  the 
poison   further,    and   now   the   amour 
propre  as  well  as  the  professional  in- 
come of  these  organizers  is  at  stake,  de- 
pending on  their  success  in  this  new 
and  undesirable  r6le  for  women,  that  of 
political   organizer.       Where   is   it  to 
end?     Women  workers  are  in  despair. 
Never,  they  are  told  by  the  suffragists, 
can  they  expect  to  catch  up  with  this 
snowball    of    organization,    this    evil 
which  it  seems  only  possible  to  reach 
by  the  same  evil,  by  counter  organiza- 
tion.     Those  women  who  are  taking 
their   life's   duty    seriously,    who   are 
struggling  to  earn   their  day's  wage 
and  not  relinquish  the  unprofessional 
feminine  tasks  they  still  are  desperately 
clinging  to,  in  spite  of  discouragement 
and    loudly    expressed   contempt   (the 
suffragist  male  who  boasts  his  chivalry 
on  espousing  the  cause  of  the  suffra- 
gette has  not  much  of  it  to  spare  for 
the  women  who  are  not  suffragettes), 
how  can  they  organize  and  meet  on 
their  own  ground,  for  instance,  those 


suffragist  organizers  in  the  north  who 
are  paid  to  work  up  the  factory  hands 
there  into  a  sense  of  grievance  at  their 
non-possession  of  the  vote?      We  will 
suppose  that  a  wom^n  worker  wrote  to 
offer   sympathy   to   the  Anti-Suffrage 
League  at  its  inception,  together  with 
such  small  contribution  as  she  could 
spare.      The  reply  that  welcomed  her 
avowal    of    sjrmpathy    probably    con- 
tained an  Inquiry  whether  she  could 
undertake    to    work.      The    working 
woman  would  have  to  reply  that  the 
work  she  already  did,  left  her  very  lit^ 
tie  leisure,  and  that  that  leisure  was 
claimed  by  home  cares,  though  doubt- 
less what  she  can  do  she  is  doing  to 
help.      But  how  can  women  endeavor- 
ing {o  combine  housework  and  office- 
work  do  really  effective  work  against 
so  many  women  who  have  clearly  no 
definite  duties,  and  who  as  clearly  pos- 
sess considerable  means,  or  they  could 
not  have  spent  the  time  in  the  streets 
that  they  have  lately  expended  there,  or 
hold  Suffrage  At  Homes  day  by  day 
as  they  are  now  doing?    Women  work- 
ers have  to  appeal  to  the  general  public 
to  help  them  to  crush  out  this  poison 
before  it  is  too  late.    Shall  they  appeal 
In  vain?    It  is  not  for  money  they  ask, 
but   for    the    expression    everywhere, 
with  strength  and  vigor,  of  such  a  force 
of  public  opinion  as  shall  make  it  im- 
possible for  us  again  in  this  generation 
to  fall  into  such  a  peril.    It  is  an  ap- 
peal to  all  who  read  this  to  use  every 
ounce  of  personal  influence  they  pos- 
sess to  bring  about  this  end. 

The  writer  who  makes  this  appeal  Is 
a  woman  worker  who  has  endeavored 
to  the  best  of  her  ability  to  combine 
first  teaching  and  then  historical  re- 
search with  housekeeping.  A  twenty 
years  experience  of  steady  work  has 
led  her  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be 
a  cruelty  to  impose  on  women  of  her 
class  the  triple  burden  of  wage-earning, 
housekeeping,  and  political  responsibil- 
ity.     What  such  women  workers  want 
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when  their  present  double  task  Is  ac- 
complished is  not  political  excitement, 
but  rest  and  quiet.  These  views  are 
held  by  many  women  of  her  own  ac- 
quaintance, who  are  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge the  same  double  debt  as  her- 
self.   They  have  at  last  come  to  the 


I'ouelusion  that  their  profound  reluct- 
ance to  incur  a  responsibility  which 
they  feel  peculiarly  unfitted  to  dis- 
charge has  received  inadequate  atten- 
tion in  consequence  of  their  having 
been  too  much  absorbed  in  tasks  al- 
ready theirs  to  give  expression  to  it 
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The  result  of  the  Turkish  polln  was 
agreed  on  beforehand,  so  the  elections 
themselves  were  devoted  to  rejoicing. 
Prooeestons,  arranged  with  a  genius  for 
the  effect  of  green  and  scarlet  banners, 
blocked  the  streets.  In  front  came  a 
doeen  lancers;  the  army  being  the  chief 
support  of  the  Oonstitution,  its  partici- 
pation in  the  fun  was  no  more  than 
Just  Then  a  section  of  infantry;  then 
schoolboys  shouting  till  they  were 
hoaiee  the  songs  of  Hurriet  (Liberty) — 
a  word  till  now  forbidden.  Then 
priesti,  Armenian  and  Greek,  marched 
with  Mi^iammedan  hojasj  demonstra- 
ting Fraternity.  Finally,  there  came 
a  triumphal  car,  bearing  the  ballot-box 
draped  in  white,  for  Bquallty;  and  by 
its  side  little  girls  in  white  silk,  for 
Happiness. 

It  is  an  accurate  symbol  of  the  pub- 
lic state  of  mind  in  this  hitherto  blood- 
stained city.  The  dignified  Turkish 
''men  in  the  street,''  at  the  polling  place, 
or  at  the  play,  seem  never  to  tire  of 
speeches,  flags,  and  songs.  In  the 
Pera  Theatre  the  huge  audience,  all 
men,  all  red-fezaBed,  applaud  every  men- 
tion of  liberty  with  ceaseless  clapping 
of  hands;  after  four  months  of  delight, 
they  are  still  like  boys  Just  home  for 
tbe  holidays.  The  sentiment  un- 
abashed, appears  even  in  ofllclal  life. 
At  no  lesa  than  three  official  functions 
have  I  seen  the  company,  which  had 
already  risen  for  the  old  National  An- 
them, rise  again  for  the  new  "Consti- 
tution Hymn,"  proudly  proclaiming  an 


enthusiasm,  where  we  iu  Bngland 
should  be  too  shy  to  confess  even  a 
belief.  Strangest  of  all,  this  hymn 
was  played  on  each  occasion  by  the 
Sultan's   own   brass  band. 

When  Moslem  has  joined  with  Chris- 
tian in  this  unheard-of  fashion  for  four 
months,  may  we  hope  that  these  peoi^e 
are  capable  of  order  and  peace,  or  are 
we  deceived?  Is  it  a  ruse  or  do  mira- 
cles happen?  I  do  not  forget  the 
friendly  sneer  of  Europeans  who  live 
In  the  East — their  warning  that  the 
Oriental  is  inscrutable,  that  whatever 
impression  the  stranger  forms  is  cer- 
tainly wrong.  We  are  probably  mis- 
taken, but  we  cannot  be  more  so  than 
were  most  of  the  "men  who  know.'* 
They  also,  acting  on  experience,  forbear 
to  prophesy.  No  one  is  entitled^  since 
the  revolution  of  the  24th  of  July,  to 
speak  of  more  than  facts.  The  great- 
est fact  of  all  is  the  band  of  reformers 
who  appear  to  have  saved  "the  Sick 
Man."  These  men,  my  friends  and 
I,  as  delegates  of  the  Balkan  Commit- 
tee, invited  here  by  the  Young  Turks, 
have  had  special  opportunities  of  seeing 
and  hearing.  Thus,  in  the  dearth  of 
authorities — ^because  those  who  know 
most  are  prevented  by  official  necessi- 
ties from  writing — even  a  three  weeks* 
experience  may  furnish  something  to 
say.  I  am  no  authority.  But,  after 
all,  no  one  has  more  to  report  than  the 
things  that  have  happened  and  the 
talk  of  the  town.  The  world  is  watch- 
ing a  new  phenomenon — changes  which 
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no  man  dare  say  tbat  he  thought  possi- 
ble flrve  months  aga 

There  are  two  vital  qnestiims  that  we 
all  want  answered:  Are  the  Young 
Turks  for  genuine  reform?  Have  they 
the  power  to  enforce  it?  If  anywhere 
the  leaders  count  more  than  the  fol- 
lowers, it  is  in  Turkey.  Let  us  take 
them  first 

The  band  of  men  which  killed  the 
Hamidan  regime — ^the  "Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress" — was,  and  still 
is  in  many  respects,  a  secret  society; 
but  its  leading  members  are  well 
known.  It  includes  civil  servants,  sol- 
diers, sailors,  Journalists,  landowners, 
and  priests  (if  a  hoia  can  be  called  a 
priest);  also  a  few  Christians.  They 
conspired  to  save  their  country  from 
moral  and  economic  ruin  and  political 
dismemberment.  They  must  be  men 
of  original  character,  for  their  theory 
of  equal  rights  was  novel,  and  to  Mos- 
lems even  shocking. 

Personal  acquaintance  with  them  has 
left  me  deeply  impressed.  These  men 
appear  to  be  at  once  practical  and  prin- 
cipled, restrained,  frank,  of  invariable 
good  sense,  not  self-seeking,  in  the 
proper  sense  patriotic.  But  this  is  only 
a  personal  impression.  It  is  safer  to 
illustrate  by  facts. 

Praise  may  seem  less  rash  if  we 
consider  first  their  achievements.  That 
which  is  most  obvious  in  the  capital, 
and  of  grreatest  moment  to  the  reform- 
ers themselves,  is  that  they  have  lifted 
once  and  for  all  the  incubus  of  an 
actively  malignant  despotism— a  men- 
ace which  threatened  every  man,  Mos- 
lem and  Christian  alike.  Consider 
what  this  Hamidian  system  involved — 
universal  fear;  stagnation  of  industry; 
in  private  life  arbitrary  persecution;  ig- 
norance cultivated  as  a  desirable  end; 
control  of  public  life  by  the  worst  and 
stupidest  men;  blackmail  through  tor- 
ture; government  by  a  clique  whose 
skill  lay  in  playing  on  the  Sovereign's 


fears,  and  whose  weapons  were  exile 
and  the  oubliette;  incompetence  and 
cruelty  erected  into  a  system.  Bvery- 
one  knew  men  who  had  suddenly  di»> 
appeared,  and  everyone's  neighbor,  even 
his  friend,  might  be  a  spy. 

All  this  perished  in  a  day,  when  the 
Young  Turks,  operating  through  the 
Army,  were  found  to  have  cut  the 
ground  from  under  its  feet  Small 
wonder  that  its  former  victims  still  re- 
member the  delight  of  their  escape. 

But  this  alone  should  not  satisfy  us. 
British  opinion  imposes  a  severer  test 
It  has  for  years  demanded  personal 
safety  for  the  peasant  subject  to  the 
Turk,  and  especially  in  Macedonia,  for 
whose  condition  we  made  ourselves  re- 
sponsible in  1878.  The  task  was  to 
secure  him  not  only  from  his  Turkish 
neighbors,  but  also  from  the  lawless 
Albanian  and  the  fanatical  Christian. 
Our  hopes  lay  in  joint  control  by  the 
concert;  and  (even  at  the  best)  to  allay 
the  storm  of  violence  which  raged  in 
Macedonia  might  have  required  a  long 
period  of  education.  Diplomacy  de- 
spaired of  the  task.  The  Young  Turks 
accomplished  it  in  a  week. 

Nor  has  their  work  gone  back  with 
time.  It  was  natural  to  fear  that  af- 
ter the  frenzy  of  fraternization  old  pas- 
sions would  revive.  There  are,  indeed, 
loud  complaints  from  Bulgar  and  Greek 
of  arbitrary  voting  registers  and  gerry- 
mandered elections.  They  may  be 
true,  and  the  Turkish  policy  may  be 
unwise,  but  British  distrust  will  not 
be  roused  till  British  Consuls  again  re- 
port that  murderers  and  violators  go 
unpunished.  They  have  not  done  so 
yet.  Brigandage  and  disorder  are 
doubtless  an  aflSiction  still;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  hear  of  more  outrage 
than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  still 
antiquated  condition  of  the  adminis- 
trative machine. 

The  suppression  of  crime  is  the  cru- 
cial test  that  should  be  applied;  the 
Young  Turks  know  well  that,  if  they 
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fail  here,  the  friendship  of  England 
will  be  lost  again.  They  have  shown 
that  to  hang  a  Turk  for  killing  a  Bui- 
gar,  and  even  an  Albanian  for  killing  a 
Serb,  does  not  exasperate  the  Moslem 
world.  They  have  the  power  to  keep 
order,  and  I  believe  they  have  the 
will. 

For  the  rest,  the  peasant  can  till  his 
fields  without  fear,  and  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  labor.  I^st  year  the  universal 
cry  was  of  wholesale  emigwtion  to 
America;  already  thousands  have  re- 
turned. A  year  ago  the  reedy  marshes 
round  the  Lake  of  Yenidje  sheltered 
numerous  bands,  and  whole  villages 
were  ruined  because  the  fishing  indus- 
try was  made  impossible;  in  the  sum- 
mer the  troops  actually  shelled  the 
reedbeds  with  shrapnel,  but  in  vain. 
Now  the  fishermen  are  back  at  their 
work.  For  months  together  last  win- 
ter little  children  spent  the  night  shiv- 
ering in  the  fields  for  fear  of  night  at- 
tacks; and  the  prisons  we  visited  in 
1907  were  crammed  with  a  host  of  mere 
8nq>ects,  languishing  in  darkness,  with 
hardly  room  to  lie  down  at  night  among 
the  criminals  with  whom  they  were 
herded.      To-day  not  one  remains. 

Indeed,  the  merest  traveller,  return- 
ing here,  would  see  proof  of  revolution, 
even  if  he  had  never  heard  of  It  His 
baggage  passes  the  douane  with  (at 
present)  less  trouble  than  in  Austria. 
He  can  visit  San  Sofia  without  a  per- 
mit; attend  the  Selamllk  without  con- 
senting to  he  the  Sultan's  guest;  hear 
His  Majesty  condemned  on  the  stage  of 
the  theatre;  see  the  new  M.P.s  wel- 
comed with  a  kind  of  carnival  In  the 
streets  or  on  the  water;  and,  (if  he  be- 
long to  the  Balkan  Committee)  enter 
the  Pera  Palace  Hotel  without  a  com- 
plaint from  the  porter  that,  owing  to 
his  presence,  the  hall  is  blocked  with 
spies.  Most  significant  of  all,  when 
be  goes  up  the  Bosphorus,  he  will  ob- 
serve a  Turkish  warship  anchored  un- 
der .Ylldlz  Kiosk,  and  another,  perhaps 


somewhat  cruelly,  below  the  windows 
of  the  Qerman  Bmbassy. 

True,  the  streets  are  as  foul  as  ever, 
and  tlie  Augean  stable  of  government, 
though  comparatively  clean,  is  disor- 
ganlsEed;  but  this  is  not  wholly  for  want 
of  men  with  capacity  and  will;  till  Par- 
liament held  control,  it  was  natural  that 
every  office-holder  should  feel  disin- 
clined to  take  responsibility. 

Hitherto  the  fatal  spirit  of  ascen- 
dency has  expressed  itself  in  the  desig- 
nation (accorded  to  all  but  Turks)  of 
tx^fah — originally  signifying  "cattle." 
To-day  this  word  is  erased  from  official 
documents.  It  may  be  that  in  spirit 
also  it  is  erased  for  ever. 

Viewing  thus  their  achievements,  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  the  Young 
Turks  have  shown  ability.  And  this 
was  the  point  where  hopes  of  their  suc- 
cess used  formerly  'to  break  down. 
The  world  could  only  Judge  by  what  it 
saw;  and  under  the  old  regime  intelli- 
gence was  not  prominent,  for  it  was  the 
surest  way  to  exile.  The  revolution 
was  largely  induced  by  the  the  disgust 
of  the  active  and  young  at  the  incom- 
petence of  their  superiors.  Those  who 
have  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  patri- 
otic play,  Hove  it  came  about,  have  this 
fact  vividly  brought  home  to  them.  The 
reforming  hero  is  haled  before  a  court- 
martial  of  slouching  dotards  and  bot- 
tle-nosed palace  agents,  absurdly  but 
admirably  representing  the  familiar  fig- 
ures with  which  the  traveller  has  of- 
ten associated  the  Old  Turkish  adminis- 
tration. 

In  face  of  the  ubiquitous-  spy  and  the 
frequent  secret  assassination  of  their 
friends,  and  against  all  the  traditions 
of  their  country,  the  reformers  framed 
a  masterly  plan  of  action.  Requiring 
physical  force,  they  decided  to  capture 
the  Army;  finding  the  capital  closed, 
they  fixed  on  the  8rd  or  MacMonian 
Army  Corps.  This  Corps,  quartered 
in    disturbed    country,    suflFered    most 
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from  being  kept  beyond  legal  time  with 
the  colors,  and  from  want  of  pay;  and 
its  situation  enabled  the  conspirators 
to  communicate  with  Burope.  More- 
over it  was  here  that  the  presence  of 
European  officers  gave  a  constant  stim- 
ulus to  envy  and  perhaps  to  admira- 
tion; wliile  the  secret  organization  of 
the  Macedonian  bands  set  an  example 
of  efficiency. 

Adherents  were  admitted  upon  a 
stringent  and  terrible  oatli,  and,  divided 
into  sections  of  five,  of  whom  one  alone 
was  informed  as  to  other  members. 
Bach  has  to  subscribe  2  per  cent,  of  his 
income.  Ck>mmunications  were  car- 
ried in  person,  and  many  were  the  de- 
vices for  sending  news  to  the  capital 
or  distributing  revolutionary  matter. 
Leading  men  stood,  disguised  as  haw- 
kers, in  the  streets  of  Salonica,  to  sell 
a  matchbox  or  deal  out  a  paper  from 
Paris,  as  occasion  served;  others  took 
service  as  coachmen  to  keep  watch  on 
dangerous  pashas.  Papers  from  Eu- 
rope were  essential  How  could  they 
be  obtained  without  certain  detection? 
First,  the  Post  Office  staff  was  "edu- 
cated"; then  the  staff  of  the  Viceroy. 
The  latter  ordered  the  papers  in  the 
Viceroy's  name;  when  they  arrived,  a 
clerk  at  the  Post  Office  took  them  to 
the  '  conspirators.  When  a  regiment 
needed  preparing,  the  right  officers  se- 
cured a  transfer  to  it.  A  spy  was  at- 
tached to  each  battalion,  but  the  re- 
formers kept  out  of  his  way.  Finally, 
when  the  now  famous  Enver  Bey  took 
to  the  hills,  and  a  detachment  was  told 
off  to  catch  him,  his  intimate  ally  got 
command. 

Nor  did  they  neglect  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  Church.  The  Sheik-ul- 
Islam,  whose  courage  appears  equal  to 
his  personal  charm,  threw  in  his  lot 
with  reform,  thereby,  without  a  doubt, 
preventing  endless  bloodshed.  A  re- 
forming colonel  explained  how  he  took 
advantage  of  the  Church's  aid.  "Our 
private  soldiers,"  he  said,  "are  very  re- 


ligious. Also  they  follow  their  officers 
like  children.  I  said  to  them:  'Mo- 
hamed  wished  no  action  to  be  taken 
without  discussion.  Lately  our  rulers 
have  begun  to  govern  without  a  coun- 
cil. Look  at  the  result— you  get  no 
pay;  and  you  are  kept  from  your 
homes.*  "  It  was  a  happy  fortune  that 
placed  the  influence  of  religion,  exerted 
by  Army  officers,  at  the  service  of  Lib- 
eral revolutionaries!  Well  may  the 
Russian^  constitutionalist  envy  his 
Turkish '  oonfrdret 

Along  with  ability,  there  is  something 
strangely  modest — I  will  venture  to  say 
English — in  the  Young  Turk's  natve  de- 
scription of  his  own  part  in  the  aston- 
ishing plot.  All  these  men  have  sacri- 
ficed personal  safety  for  their  cause, 
some  have  known  torture,  many  exile. 
A  middle-aged  man  of  peculiarly  gentle 
disposition  was  taken  out  upon  the  Bos- 
phorus  by  night,  and  threatened  witli 
a  chilly  death  if  he  would  not  reveal 
his  colleagues.  His  supposed  crime 
was  Freemasonry.  Another  was  im- 
prisoned underground.  But  hardly 
will  you  induce  any  one  of  them  to 
speak  of  his  own  experiences.  And 
vain  is  the  attempt  to  learn  who  have 
played  the  leading  parts.  The  en- 
deavor is  persistent  and  universal  to 
persuade  you  that  all  are  equal.  Meet- 
ings of  the  Committee  are  still  held  in 
secret,  and  the  rendezvous  is  fre- 
quently changed;  the  obscurity  once  de- 
signed for  safety  is  now  maintained  to 
avoid  popularity.  The  public  craves 
for  hero-worship,  and  a  brisk  trade  is 
done  in  medals  bearing  the  portrait  of 
Enver  Bey.  But  Enver  himself  came 
to  Constantinople  incoffniio  to  avoid  an 
ovation.  At  the  theatre,  which  we 
visited  together,  his  presence  was  de- 
tected, and  interminable  cheers  were 
raised;  a  speech  was  begged  for;  but 
the  Garibaldi  of  to-day,  obviously  wish- 
ing himself  elsewhere,  withdrew  to- 
ward the  back  of  the  box. 
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Thero  is  an  absence  of  dramatic  sense 
in  the  Tnrk  which  is  perhaps  an  ces- 
thetic  defect;  but  it  justlfles  a  confi- 
dence in  the  reality  of  bis  acts  and 
words;  in  any  case,  to  the  Englishman 
it  forms  an  attraction.    His  eagerness 
to  "do  and  die"  one  can  only  assume 
from  the  risk  that  he  ran;  his  desire 
to  **yleld  each  his  place  to  the  rest"  is 
an  irresistible  deduction  from  his  bear- 
ing among  his  friends.      One  is  further 
inclined  to  think  his  manner  genuine, 
because  at  times,  when  bis  emotion  is 
strong,  it  appears  on  the  surface  visibly 
and  tangibly  real.      You  may  chance, 
perhaps  in  fear  of  a  return  to  violence 
and  blood,  to  urge  opportunist  modera- 
tion   Id   the   treatment   of  the   fallen 
Camarilla  or  the  Sultan  himself.    Then 
in  a  moment  you  see  the  error  of  even 
the  best-informed  observers  of  Turkey 
as  it  was — ^those  who  foretold  a  move- 
ment for  efficiency,  based  on  a  loyal  de- 
sire to  restore  the  Kalif.      Loyalty  to 
Abdnl  Hamid!     Rather,  you  see,  in  the 
sudden  flash  of  the  usually   tranquil 
eye,  an  unquenchable  hatred  that  al- 
most overcomes  the  habitual  common 
sense. 

Again,  there  are  points  where  well- 
known  British  inclinations  are  not  in 
accord  with  Young  Turk  views,  but  no 
attempt  is  made  in  views  any  more 
than  in  manner  to  ingratiate  or  please. 
It  may  be  a  question  of  retaining  in 
office  some  old  believer  in  British 
friendship.  No  matter.  The  pros  and 
001M  are  brought  out  as  from  a  pigeon- 
hole; and  the  hope  that  in  future  the 
ministers  will  look  to  the  public,  and 
not  to  foreign  embassies,  for  support, 
is  qnite  frankly,  almost  brutally,  stated. 
Bither  these  men  are  the  most  con- 
summate actors  the  world  has  seen,  or 
they  are  to  be  adjudged  candid  and 
genuine,  entitled  to  confidence  till  they 
disprove  It. 

At  the  same  time,  opportunism  is  one 
of  the  reformers'  characteristics.  Their 


most  difficult  task  was  to  convince  a 
dozen  varieties  of  ignorance  and  na- 
tionalism that  a  Constitution  was  de- 
sirable. How  should  they  explain  this 
^'Constitution"  when  in  one  part  of  the 
Empire  men  wanted  the  right  of  pil- 
lage, in  another  progress  and  quiet, 
while  nowhere  could  the  real  meaning 
of  democracy  be  by  any  means  ex- 
plained? They  sent  out  their  emissa- 
ries in  every  direction.  In  Albania 
they  announced  the  new  order  as  n 
truce  from  the  intolerable  blood-feud; 
to  the  Turks  it  was  to  mean  saving  the 
Fatherland  from  European  robbers;  at 
one  place  it  was  resistance  to  foreign 
ways  represented  by  Austrian  oaf^ 
ehantants;  in  another  it  was  European 
freedom  and  good  trade. 

The  Sultan's  own  plan  of  banishing 
active  men  to  the  provinces  was  made 
to  form  an  automatic  propaganda. 
And  even  the  menace  from  the  English 
enemies  of  the  old  riffime,  who  labored 
(and,  as  the  reformers  know  and  desire, 
will  always  labor)  to  keep  England  and 
Old  Turkey  apart,  was  employed  as  an 
argument  for  a  desperate  effort  to  save 
the  country  from  enemies  within  and 
without. 

This  brings  me  to  a  kindred  phenom- 
enon— I  mean  the  dispassionate  good- 
will with  which  the  Turks  have  wel- 
comed the  friendship  of  England,  and 
specially  that  of  the  English  who  had 
attacked  their  government      Is  there 
any  other  country  where  pressure  from 
a  foreign  State  would   not  unite   all 
parties,   even  those   most  bitterly  di- 
vided on  internal  questions?      It  was, 
of  course,  after  urgent  request  that  the 
Balkan  Committee  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Young  Turks,  and  organ- 
ized a  delegation  to  congratulate  them 
in  person.      If  anywhere  in  the  world 
they  had  not  earned  a  welcome,  that 
place,  they  would  have  thought,  was 
the  capital  of  Turkey.    The  delegates 
lost  no  opportunity   of  insuring  that 
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the  generoas  hospitality  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  was  not  based  on  ig- 
norance of  our  former  policy.  In 
this  we  were  assisted  by  the  new  Ger- 
man organ,  the  Osmanischer  Lloyd, 
which,  voicing  the  very  natural  chagrin 
of  the  Teutonic  element  at  the  super- 
session of  Germany  by  England  in  Tur- 
key's friendship,  gave  a  verbatim  ex- 
po96  of  our  previous  hostile  writings. 
But  the  missile  returned  like  a  boom- 
erang u(>on  the  thrower.  The  Turkish 
papers  declined  to  take  the  smallest 
notice,  and  the  Committee  of  Union  ex- 
pressed itself  publicly  to  this  effect: 
**We  are  quite  familiar  with  your  pol- 
icy, and  we  have  invited  you  because 
you  attacked,  as  we  do,  the  old  regime. 
You  did  not  believe  in  the  Young 
Turks,  and  we  were  sorry  for  this,  be- 
cause we  saw  that  your  motives  were 
similar  to  ours.  But  we  could  not  com- 
municate with  you,  for  we  had  to  work 
in  secret.  So  we  decided  to  convince 
you,  not  by  words,  but  by  deeds." 
"Yes,"  said  an  officer,  "everyone  knows 
that  you  wished  to  erase  Turkey  from 
the  map.  That  is  why  the  papers  are 
thanking  us  for  convincing  even  you, 
the  most  active  of  Turkey's  former 
foes,  and  so  for  winning  the  friendship 
of  England." 

It  remains  to  gauge  the  reformers' 
aims  and  their  power.  They  make  no 
boast  of  their  advanced  views,  having, 
it  seems,  a  disinclination  to  boast  at 
all.  One  forms  the  impression  that 
the  main  idea  is  of  patriotism — a  no- 
tion not  only  of  saving  their  country 
but  of  governing  decently.  Many  of 
them  have  been  in  Europe.  All  are 
familiar  with  the  European  custom  of 
living  at  peace  and  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  Though  free  thought 
has  its  influence  among  them,  they  are 
not  as  Western  freethinkers.  The 
appeal  to  Islam  as  the  basis  of  democ- 
racy is  consistently  and  seriously  made. 
Y^et    the    idea    of    science,    of    seeing 


things  as  they  are  and  using  tb»m  ac- 
cordingly, this,  I  imagine,  was  behind 
the  remarks  of  a  Young  Turk  who  de- 
scribed to  me  the  new  distaste  for  vio- 
lence. His  command  of  French  would 
only  allow  him  to  explain  that  liberty, 
like  material  progress  and  order,  is  sim- 
ply logique. 

The  establishment  of  an  idte  Otto- 
mane,  transcending  existing  national- 
isms, is  a  superhuman  and  novel  task. 
Our  own  Empire  has  an  easier  field; 
yet  its  successes  are  not,  even  so,  uni- 
versal. Imagination  is  essential  to  the 
work,  and  one  fears  that  here,  per- 
haps, the  Turk  may  fail.  There  to 
ominous  talk  of  curtailing  the  privi- 
leges of  the  great  Christian  Churches; 
of  enforcing  the  Turkish  language  in 
the  schools;  an  apparent  inability  to 
realize  the  age-long  sense  of  grievance 
that  has  to  be  allayed.  And  yet,  when 
Bulgarian  and  Greek  have  protested, 
a  welcome  spirit  of  conciliation  lias 
appeared.  A  new  M.P.  from  Macedo- 
nia, of  whom  I  think  much  will  be 
heard  remarked:  "We  will  make  them 
Ottomans  by  fair  competition,  so  that 
the  man  who  wants  the  best  training 
for  his  son  will  send  him  to  the  Turk- 
ish school."  There  are  signs  that  the 
danger  from  Chauvinism  will  disap- 
pear. 

Above  all,  the  Young  Turks  know 
that,  far  beyond  national  rights  or  any 
question  kindred  to  home  rule,  the 
condition  of  English  friendship  is  that 
they  administer  impartial  Justice  to 
every  religion  and  race  and  actively 
suppress  crime.  They  have  freely  ad- 
vanced the  difficulties  of  meeting  this 
condition  at  once;  but  their  practice  has 
so  far  been  better  than  their  prom- 
ise, and  I  believe  the  danger  to  lie 
more  in  lack  of  energy  and  in  defec^ 
tive  police  organization  than  in  any 
fear  of  Mohammedan  resentment  at 
the  loss  of  the  old  ascendancy. 

Finally,  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that 
the  Young  Turks  are  enemies,  not  only 
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of  InefBclency  and  disorder,  but  of  cor- 
ruption too. 

But  goodwill  is  not  enough.  Have  the 
Young  Turks  the  power  also?      One 
bears  it  said   that  their  influence  is 
waning,  and  again  that  they  are  too 
actively  interfering  with  the  Govern- 
ment     They  themselves  claim  almost 
unlimited  pdwer,  not  boastfully  but  in- 
cidentally; and  since  they  allude  to  this 
in  company  where  it  would  be  more  to 
their  advantage  to  keep  silence,   one 
inclines  to  accept  their  allusions  as  evi- 
dence.     Appearances  are  on  the  same 
side.     Ministers  and  officials  naturally 
resent   the   dictation   of   these   young 
men.       It  is   no  doubt  salutary,   but 
would  surely  be  resisted  if  not  backed 
by  force  majeure.      The  Young  Turks 
assert  that  ministers  are  their  employ^, 
tbat  no  member  of  the  Cabinet  could 
possibly  work  against  the  Committee. 
Tbey   have    no   enemy   in   the   press; 
nearly  all  the  deputies  are  associated 
with  them,  and  two-thirds  of  the  pres- 
ent Senate.    Their  only   rival   is    the 
"Liberal  Union"  of  Prince  Sabaeddln, 
which  is  more  liberal  still.  The  Prince, 
who  explains  his  policy  with  the  bril- 
liance of  a  clever  Parisian,  considers 
"tbe  Committee"  both  too  Chauvinist 
and  too   opportunist     He   urges    "ad- 
ministrative decentralization,"   provin- 
cial councils  with  control  of  the  police. 
His  followers  are  working  In  harmony 
with  the  Greeks. 

When  Parliament  has  settled  to  its 
work  the  Prince*s  party  may  appear  as 
an  "Extreme  Left,"  a  kind  of  "Liberal 
Forwards."  The  Committee  of  Union 
will  necessarily  change  also.  It  has 
been  an  anomalous  body,  at  once  se- 
cret and  semi-official,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  time;  a  committee  of 
pnbllc  safety.  It  will  become  a  polit- 
ical propaganda,  running  candidates 
and  educating  opinion,  but  also,  as  at 
present  Intended,  establishing  schools 
of  political  science. 


At  present  the  Committee  does  what 
it  likes.  The  time  of  ministers,  the 
Imperial  palaces,  the  attention  of  the 
Sultan  himself,  seem  to  be  at  its  dis- 
posal. In  the  early  days,  when  a 
warship  was  first  brought  from  the 
Golden  Horn  and  anchored  before  the 
Sultan's  palace,  it  is  said  that  His 
Majesty  furiously  commanded  the  na- 
val minister  to  take  it  away.  The 
minister  replied  that  the  Committee 
insisted;  he  had  no  power.  It  is 
added  that  the  Sultan,  in  impotent  rage, 
relieved  his  feelings  by  hurling  a  vitre- 
ous missile  at  the  minister.  Right  or 
wrong,  the  story  illustrates  the  popu- 
lar view  of  the  Committee's  power. 

Whether  or  not  all  hopes  will  be 
fulfilled,  two  good  things  are  certain: 
first,  that  the  Hamidian  regime  in  its 
hated  form  will  not  return;  second, 
that,  even  if  Macedonia  could  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Powers,  the  rest  of  the  Em- 
pire has  most  to  gain  by  the  success  of 
Young  Turkey.  The  Armenians  are  fore- 
most in  asking  that  we  should  give  the 
new  order  a  chance;  unquestionably  the 
Turkish  revolutionaries  have  earned  it. 

Difficulties  abound;  every  possible  aid 
is  needed;  and  there  are  those  who 
think  that  the  tradition  of  bloodshed 
is  too  old  to  change.  But  Islam,  like 
Christianity,  may  have  altered  its  habit 
of  mind.  May  it  not  be  possible  that 
the  East,  following  the  West,  is  turning 
from  fanaticism  and  cruelty?  The 
modern  spirit  is  in  the  air.  Ignorance 
Is  decreasing.  At  the  American  Col- 
lege Turks  worship  with  Christians; 
and  when  the  polls  were  declared  at 
Constantinople  hojas  and  priests  offered 
common  supplications  to  a  common 
God.  The  ground  may  be  volcanic  be- 
low; so  is  human  nature  everywhere; 
yet  the  surface  grows  cooler. 

The  beauty  of  the  fairest  city  In  the 
world,  but  yesterday  marred  by  mis- 
ery, is  now  glorified  by  great  hopes. 
Through  the  influence  of  our  country. 
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if  in  every  way  ahe  gives  her  best 
help,  those  hopes  may  be  fulfilled.  In- 
terest and  duty  point  for  the  present 
the  same  way.      To  our  old  liking  for 
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the  honest  Turk  we  may  with  confi- 
dence, and  we  must  with  judicious 
energy,  give  free  rein. 

Noel  BuoDiOH, 
CoMtantkvopU,  December,  1908. 


HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. 

Bt  M.  E.  Fbanois 
(Mrs,  Francis  BhtndeU.) 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Though  Mr.  Leslie  did  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  adopt  Mr.  Pickwick's  garb 
on  that  memorable*  Christmas  Day, 
nevertheless,  when  he  sallied  up  the 
hill  with  a  daughter  on  each  side  of 
him,  his  face  wore  an  expression  of 
earnest  benignity  which  might  not 
have  ill-become  the  philosopher  in  ques- 
tion. He  was  determined  to  enjoy  the 
festivity  in  a  fitting  spirit,  and  to  ex- 
tract the  fullest  possible  flavor  of  old- 
world  good  fellowship  from  it. 

Kitty,  who  was  watching  him  some- 
what anxiously,  saw  his  face  light  up 
when  Mrs.  Hardy  received  them  at  the 
parlor  door.  She  was  a  little  younger 
than  Mrs.  Wardle,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
ruddy  good  nature  of  her  face,  the  so- 
lidity of  her  form,  arrayed  for  the  oc- 
casion in  her  best  silk  dress,  the 
warmth  of  her  greeting,  which  was, 
nevertheless,  not  without  a  touch  of 
dignity,  were  everything  that  could  be 
desired.  Mr.  Leslie  positively  beamed, 
and,  moreover,  shook  hands  without 
any  preliminary  hesitation.  Turning 
to  Stephen  he  repeated  the  performance 
with  no  less  heartiness,  and,  looking 
I)a8t  him  into  the  room,  which  appeared 
to  be  crowded  with  children  of  all 
sizes,  gave  vent  to  the  dry  chuckle 
which  was  his  nearest  approach  to  a 
laugh. 

"Come  in,  do,  Mr.  Leslie,  and  sit 
down.  Dinner's  ready,  and  we  was  but 
waiting  till  ye  come.  This  'ere's  my 
brother,  Timothy  Gallop.  He  do  al- 
ways sit  on  my  right  hand,  look-see, 


and  we  don't  like  to  make  no  changes 
this  year — so  hopin'  to  give  no  offence— 
if  you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  take  thikky 
chair,  on  my  left.  Sir ** 

Mr.  Leslie  chuckled  again.  This 
was  the  real,  genuine  thing  and  no  mis- 
take: blood  was  thicker  than  water,  ev- 
idently. 

Mr.  Gallop,  a  middle-sized,  thick-set 
man  in  a  check  suit,  grinned  affably 
and  extended  a  large  hand,  ducking 
his  head  in  Mr.  Leslie's  direction  the 
while.  He  did  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  get  up,  and  Mr.  Leslie,  im- 
mediately accepting  the  situation, 
stretched  his  own  precious  hand  across 
the  table,  and  permitted  it  to  be  en- 
gulfed in  a  grip  which  was  somewhat 
painfully  affectionate.  He  examined 
his  member  a  little  nervously  as  he 
withdrew  it,  but,  finding  it  still  whole 
and  apparently  undamaged,  smiled 
again. 

'*These  are  my  girls,"  he  said,  desig- 
nating Kitty  and  Bess,  who  stood  a 
little  timidly  behind  him. 

Stephen  had  followed  them  into  the 
room,  but  did  not  take  any  active  part 
in  the  introduction. 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,  I  was  for- 
gettin'  my  manners,"  said  Mrs.  Hardy, 
who  had  been  whispering  certain  ener- 
getic instructions  in  the  ear  of  Jessie, 
the  maid.  "These  is  the  young  ladies, 
Tim.  And — Jane,  my  dear,  come 
for'ard  a  bit^this  'ere's  my  sister-in- 
law,  Mrs.  Gallop,  Sir.  This  ia  my 
sister-in-law  what  I  was  tellin*  yon 
about.  Miss  Leslie." 
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Mrs.  Gullop  rose  aud  came  round  the 
table,  laughing  a  good  deal  and  rolling 
her  shoulders:  she  restrained  with  diffi- 
culty an  Inclination  to  curtsey,  when 
Mr.  Leslie,  who  was  evidently  deter- 
mined to  do  nothing  by  halves,  aban- 
doned his  hand  to  her  honest  grasp. 
Mrs.  Gallop  had  a  large,  round  pink- 
und-white  face,  shining  with  good  hu- 
mor, a  figure  quite  as  stout  as  Rebec- 
ca's own,  and  a  cheerful  manner.  She 
wore  a  brown  stuff  dress,  trimmed 
with  fringe  and  black  braid,  and  had  a 
bow  of  rose-colored  ribbon  at  her  neck. 
All  six  children  were  there,  from  Wil- 
lie, who  pulled  his  forelock  Just  like  a 
gentleman,  as  his  mother  sometimes 
said,  to  little  Rosie,  who  sat  aud  sucked 
her  spoon  in  delightful  ex|)ectancy  of 
the  joyful  time  coming.  They  were 
all  fresh-colored  and  clean-skinned  like 
their  mother,  aud  most  of  them  seemed 
to  have  inherited  the  wide-awake  ex- 
pression which  was  one  of  their  fa- 
ther's most  noticeable  attributes. 

Mrs.  Gallop,  having  duly  greeted 
the  two  girls,  returned  to  the  table. 

'* Where  shall  I  sit?"  she  asked,  smil- 
ing pleasantly,  albeit  a  trifle  dubiously, 
at  Stephen,  and  accompanying  the 
question  by  a  scarcely  perceptible  wink 
and  jerk  of  her  thumb. 

**In  your  old  place,  Jane,  of  cour.«*e," 
returned  Stephen,  disregarding  the 
bint.  **We  are  not  going  to  change 
old  customs  on  Christmas  Day.  The 
ladies  will  excuse  us  for  keeping  to 
them.  Perhaps,"  he  added  after  a 
pause,  **one  of  you  ladies  trill  take  this 
seat,'*  drawing  forward  a  chair  on  his 
left  hand,  '*and  the  other  will  sit  next 
Mr.  Gallop." 

He  was  so  busy  pulling  out  the  chair 
that  he  did  not  raise  his  eyes,  and  a 
momentary  pause  ensued.  Then  Bess 
made  a  half -step  forward,  and  Stephen 
looked  up. 

"Will  you  sit  here.  Miss  Bess?"  said 
be. 

Kitty  went  quickly  round  the  table 


ami  took  her  place  next  Mr.  Gallop, 
who  hitched  away  his  chair  to  give 
lier  a  little  more  room,  and  smiled  be- 
nignly on  her.  The  children  were  al^ 
ready  installed  at  the  table,  at  one  end 
of  which, Jessie  had  deposited  a  mou' 
strous  turkey,  while  the  other  groaned 
l>eueath  the  weight  of  a  sirloin  of  beef. 

"Oughtn't  I  to  carve?"  inquired  Mr. 
Leslie,  blinking  with  his  short-sighted 
eyes  at  the  turkey.  Surely  Mr.  Pick- 
wick carved  for  old  Mrs.  Wardle. 

"If  you  please,  Sir,"  rejoined  Re- 
becca, highly  flattered,  but  a  little  aux- 
ions  too. 

Mr.  Leslie  took  up  the  carving-knife 
aud  began  hacking  at  the  huge  fowl  as 
if  he  were  operating  upon  a  round  of 
beef. 

"Hold  hard.  Sir,"  called  out  Timothy 
(lallop,  with  a  dismayed  expression, 
"no  offence, — no  offence,  indeed,  but 
you  be  a-cuttin*  of  it  agin  the  grain!" 

Mr.  Leslie  surveyed  his  handiwork, 
and  then  looked  helplessly  at  Rebecca. 

"I  do  really  think,  Mr.  Leslie."  cried 
she  in  a  fluttered  tone,  "though  I'm 
sure  'twould  be  a  honor — still  I  do 
really  think  I'd  a'  most  better  do  it 
myself,  bein'  more  used  to  it,  ye  know, 
and  knowin'  where  the  stuflln'  lays." 

^Ir.  Leslie  willingly  surrendered  the 
knife  and  fork,  and  leaned  back  in  his 
chair;  Rebecca  drew  the  dish  towards 
her  again,  and  Mr.  Gallop,  to  cover  a 
slight  awkwardness  in  the  situation,  in- 
(piired  his  fellow -guest's  opinion  of  the 
political  outlook. 

.The  gentleman  in  question  was  more 
acquainted  with  the  politics  of  ancient 
Kgypt  than  with  those  of  his  native 
country  at  the  present  time.  He 
blinked  at  Tlmothj'^  again,  after  a  fash- 
ion he  had  when  nervous,  and  replied 
that  he  had  no  very  strong  views. 

Mr.  Gallop  eyed  him  with  a  kind  of 
compassionate  contempt.  « 

"It's  a  pity  that.  Sir;  a  great  pity, 
I'm  sure.  Now  If  It  hain't  insultin'  of 
ye  to  say  so,  I'd  ha'  thought  it  a  duty 
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for  a  gentleman  sich  as  you  be  to  take 
a  Interest  in  the  aflfairs  of  your  coun- 
try." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Leslie,  sitting  up  at 
this,  not  only  metaphorically,  but 
actually,  "the  fact  is  one  hadn't  very 
much  time  for  that  sort  of  thing.  Of 
course,  the  weight  of  one's  opinion — 
whatever  that  may  be  worth — ^is  cast 
on  the  right  side,  and  one  Votes  the 

right  way " 

"And  which  way  mid  that  be,  Sir?" 
inquired  Mr.  Gallop,  with  his  head. on 
one  side  and  a  cunnng  smile  upon  his 
lips. 

"There,  don't  ye  be  a-troublin*  your 
head  about  politics,  Tim,"  Interpolated 
Bebecca,  scarlet  in  the  face,  partly  as 
Ihe  result  of  her  exertions,  and  partly 
from  a  certain  dread  of  the  Impending 
argument  "Jjard  bless  us,  who  wants 
politics  on  Christmas  Day?  What  do 
.ye  think  o'  the  turkey?  'Twas  me  as 
had  the  crammin'  of  en.  Don't  ye 
think  he  do  I  credit?" 

'*'Tis  a  beauty,"  agreed  Mr.  Gal- 
lop admiringly,  but  unrelentingly.  "As 
far  as  politics  goes  I  baln't  o'  your 
opinion  though.  The  better  the  day 
the  better  the  deed,  say  I.  Here  we 
be,  a-sittin'  down  to  our  good  cheer  in 
a  country  where  there's  a  millions  an* 
millions  o'  starvln'  folk,  and  like  to  be 
more  too  if  Joe  gets  his  way." 

"Who's  Joe?"  inquired  Mr.  Leslie, 
looking  up  from  his  plate  innocently. 

"Lard  ha*  mercy  me!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Gallop,  sticking  his  knife  and  fork  on 
end,  and  gazing  at  his  opposite  neigh- 
bor with  an  air  of  utter  amazement. 
"Who's  Joe,  d'ye  say?" 

"Mr.  Gallop  means  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
father,"  prompted  Kitty. 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Leslie,  "yes,  to  be 
sure.  Joseph  Chamberlain — J.  B. 
Chamberlain,  yes.      For  the  moment  I 

did  not  connect " 

"Well,  as  I  say,"  Interrupted  Mr. 
Gallop,  rapping  on  the  table  with  his 
knife,  too  eager  to  voice  his  opinion 


to  be  strictly  polite,  "as  I  say,  sir, 
there's  like  to  be  many  millions  more 
starvln'  folk  in  this  'ere  country  if  Joe 
Chamberlain  gets  his  way." 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Leslie,  with  an  inter- 
ested air,  "you  are  alluding  to  his  fiscal 
policy.  Yes.  It's  a  very  deep  sub- 
ject— deep  and  complicated.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  leisure  to— er — 
go  into  it  as  thoroughly  as  I  could 
wish." 

"Haven't  ye  now,"  returned  Timothy, 
still  pitying,  and  slightly  contemptuous. 
"Well,  now,  I  have.  I  mid  say  there's 
not  a  man  in  England  what  has  stud- 
ied it  more  thoroughly." 

"Indeed?"  said  Mr.  Leslie,  with  in- 
creased respect 

"Bes,  I  have.  Indeed,"  asseverated 
Timothy,  vehemently,  "and  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  sir,  if  you  are  a  follower  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's,  that  I'm  afeared  you 
bain't  a-takin'  the  right  road.  I'm 
sorry  to  say  I  can't'  approve  o*  this 
'ere  fiscal  policy,  and  I  don't  think  the 
nation   'ull  approve." 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  Mr. 
Leslie,  with  entire  seriousness. 

"I  be  sorry  too,  an'  I'll  tell  ye  why. 
Because  if  a  nation's  to  be  great  it 
must  be  prosperous,  an'  prosperity  de- 
pends on  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number." 

Mr.  Gallop  was  quoting  from  his 
favorite  weekly  organ,  but  Mr.  Leslie 
wns  not  aware  of  this,  and  listened  to 
the  speaker's  eloquence  with  astonish- 
ment mixed  with  admiration.  These 
were  the  opinions — ^not  of  an  apocry- 
phal "man  in  the  street,"  who  might  In- 
deed be  drawn  from  any  class,  but  of 
an  intelligent  English  countryman,  one 
of  the  community  which  has  been  fre- 
quently described  as  the  mainstay  of 
the  nation.  His  views  were  indeed 
likely  to  be  instructive. 

**Xow  ye' 11  not  deny,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Gallop,  pausing  with  a  large  piece  of 
potato  on  the  point  of  his  knife,  to  eye 
the  other  severely,  "ye'll  not  deny  that 
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there  be  more  workin*  folks  like  me 
nor  rich  folks  same  as  you  in  this  'ere 
country.  Therefore,  if  there  has  to  be 
taxation — and  no  doubt/'  said  Timothy 
handsomely,  "there  must  be  taxation, 
else  the  country  couldn't  keep  a-goin' 
— ^why  not  tax  the  things  as  is  only 
bought  and  paid  for  by  them  as  can 
afford  it?  I  see  naught  agin  taxln' 
your  coach,  or  taxin'  your  motor- 
car  " 

Mr.  Leslie  nodded  gravely:  he  was 
quite  willing  that  his  coach  and  his 
motor-car  should  be  taxed. 

"But  to  go  for  to  raise  tbe  price  of 
tea/*  continued  Mr.  Gallop,  with  start- 
ing eyes,  "why  everybody  do  drink  ten. 
'TIs  there  where  the  injustice  do  come 
In.  Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  I  know,  as 
them  as  don't  want  to  pay  the  tax  can 
drink  cocoa — but  there!  us  don't  want 
to  drink  cocoa,  an*  that's  where  'tis," 
said  Mr.  Gallop  decisively. 

Mr.  Leslie  continued  to  eye  him 
grtLTely,  without,  however,  committing 
himself,  and  Timothy  fell  to  ladling  in 
bread  sauce  and  stuffing  at  an  amaz- 
ing rate  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

During  his  enforced  silence  Stephen 
took  up  the  argument.  There  was  a 
twinkle  in  bis  eye,  and  he  said  but  a 
few  words;  but  these  tended  in  some 
manner  to  restore  Mr.  Leslie's  mental 
equilibrium.  Stephen  was  a  Unionist, 
and,  moreover,  a  farmer;  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's policy  had  his  approval.  He 
was  not  perhaps  so  eloquent  as  Mr. 
Gallop,  who  presently  took  up  the  ar- 
gument again,  quoting  at  length  from 
his  oracle,  and  altogether  surpassing 
himself  in  a  flood  of  oratory.  Mr. 
Leslie  listened  with  profound  attention, 
first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other. 

When  the  pudding  was  brought  In. 
gay  with  blue  flames,  and  a  somewhat 
lop-sided  decoration  of  holly,  Rebecca 
authoritatively  thumped  the  table  with 
her  spoon. 

"Here  be  the  puddin',"  she  cried. 
"feet's  ha'  done  wi'  such  serious  talk! 


This  'ere's  the  childern's  treat  an'  I'd 
'low  they  can't  get  a  word  in,  wi'  all 
this  talk  about  trade  an'  taxin*.  Let's 
be  thankful  for  what  the  Lard  sends 
us,  say  I,  an'  that  we  be  all  here  to- 
gether this  merry  Christmas  Day— an' 
Rosle  there  shall  have  the  first  bit  o* 
puddin'/' 

This  statement  was  applauded  by  all 
present,  and  was  supplemented  by  a 
shrill  cheer  from  the  little  folks  as 
platefuls  of  the  luscious  dainty,  each 
crowned  by  its  blue  fiame,  were  handed 
down  the  table.  One  of  the  chief  glo- 
ries of  plum-pudding  to  the  Juvenile 
mind  lies  in  the  possibility  of  prolong- 
ing the  life  in  the  aforesaid  blue  flame 
by  stirring  the  burning  spirit  which 
produces  It.  Even  little  Rosle  uttered 
shrieks  of  Joy  as  she  ground  her  spoon 
round  and  round  her  plate;  and  was 
disposed  to  weep  when.  In  spite  of  her 
vigilance,  the  flame  went  out  at  last. 
Then  Stephen,  with  a  good-natured 
smile,  Invited  her  to  pass  up  her  plate 
that  he  might  bestow  on  her  a  supple- 
mentary portion  of  blue  flame;  and  as 
the  little  maid  clung  tightly  to  the 
plate  In  question,  the  difficulty  was 
solved  by  her  mother  handing  her  bod- 
ily up  to  their  big  kind  host.  There 
sat  Rosle,  proudly  enthroned  on  Ste- 
phen's knee,  her  blue  eyes  shining,  her 
little  button  of  a  mouth  tightly  com- 
pressed; tossing  back  her  yellow  curls 
every  now  and  then  when  they  came 
between  her  and  the  entrancing  vision. 
Stephen,  clasping  one  of  the  chubby 
hands,  directed  the  movement  of  the 
spoon.  Bess,  leaning  across  from  the 
other  side,  called  attention  to  a  small 
quantity  of  the  spirit  which  had  run 
behind  the  pudding  and  had  failed  to 
l>ecome  ignited.  For  a  moment  the 
three  faces  were  close  together,  and 
the  vision  of  them,  laughing,  tender, 
delighted,  photographed  itself  on  Kit- 
ty's brnln. 

The  blue  flre  went  out  at  last,  and 
the  pudding  was  eaten  and  then  mince- 
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pies  were  attacked,  and  then  a  very 
large  and  very  heavy  cake,  white  and 
pinlv  with  sugar  without,  and  black 
with  plums  within.  And  then  came 
oranges  and  dried  fruit  and  crackers. 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  Mr.  Leslie  nerv- 
ously holding  on  to  two  of  these  last- 
mentioned,  and  with  difficulty  repress- 
ing a  start  when  they  were  pulled  si- 
multaneously by  Rebecca  and  Kitty- 
Then  Mr.  Gallop,  who  was,  it  seemed, 
an  adept  at  the  art,  prepared  a  bowl 
of  punch,  of  which  they  all  presently 
partook,  including  Mr.  Leslie,  who  ha- 
bitually touched  nothing  but  claret, 
Kitty  and  Bess,  who  were  water  drink- 
ers, even  the  children.  It  was  very 
sweet  and  very  hot,  not  a  particularly 
delectable  beverage,  some  of  the  guests 
thought,  and  no  doubt  a  most  unde- 
sirable one  for  children;  nevertheless, 
as  Mr.  Leslie  reflected,  valiantly  en- 
deavoring to  swallow  his  own  por- 
tion of  the  brew  without  grimacing,  it 
was  the  proper  thing,  and  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  festivity.  As  it  pre- 
sumably had  not  injured  any  of  their 
forefathers,  why  should  it  injure  them? 

The  repast  being  at  length  concluded, 
the  party  advanced  to  the  half -empty 
parlor,  where  a  huge  Yule  log  was 
burning,  and  fell  to  playing  old-fash- 
ioned games  with  great  ssest  and  vigor, 
Rebecca  cried  off  "Blind  man's  buflf" 
and  "Puss-in-the-corner,"  suggested  by 
Willie  Gallop,  but  consented  to  play 
"Hunt-the-slipper";  and  Mr.  Leslie 
formed  a  picturesque  and  delightful 
spectacle  as  he  sat  cross-legged  on  the 
ground  between  her  and  Mrs.  Gallop, 
a  somewhat  strained  expression  on  his 
countenance  it  is  true,  but  as  eager  as 
any  one  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
game. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  considerate 
attitude  adopted  by  the  rest  of  the 
company  towards  him,  he  would  have 
been  hunting  all  the  time,  for,  despite 
his  zeal,  he  was  somewhat  dilatory  in 
his   movements   and   the    slipper  w\'is 


plainly  i)erceptible  on  each  occasion 
that  he  passed  it  beneath  his  long,  thin 
legs. 

Having  thoroughly  exhausted  them- 
selves with  "Turn-the-trencher,"  and 
"Christmas  Day  in  the  morning,"  the 
elders  voted  for  "Forfeits,"  and  then 
for  old  stories.  Lastly,  when  the 
early  dusk  began  to  fall,  and  it  i^ras 
time  to  think  of  proceeding  homewards, 
Rebecca  proposed  a  carol,  and  Kitty, 
who  possessed  as  pretty  a  voice  for 
singing  as  she  had  for  speaking,  led 
off  with  "See  amid  the  winter's  snow." 

The  children  Joined  in,  and  Rebecca 
and  Mrs.  Gallop  sang  softly  under  their 
breaths,  and  Stephen's  rich  bass  pres* 
eutly  strengthened  the  chofus.  Mr. 
Gallop,  too,  did  his  best,  not  a  very 
musical  one,  but  luckily  his  voice  ^was 
drowned  by  the  others.  Mr.  Leslie 
did  not  sing,  but  he  suffered  his  eyes 
to  wander  round  the  little  party  now 
gathered  about  the  hearth,  and  his  face 
wore  a  softened  and  tender  look  such 
as  Kitty  had  rarely  seen  there. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
Mr.  I^eslie  was  in  a  very  different 
mood  on  returning  a  few  hours  later 
from  Mrs.  Turnworth's  Christmas 
party.  He  was  chilly  in  his  evening 
clothes,  the  Hardys'  punch  combined 
with  the  vintage  supplied  at  Mrs.  Turn- 
worth's  more  fashionalHe  board  had 
given  him  a  headache,  and  he  was  feel- 
ing altogether  dyspeptic  and  exhaustetl. 
His  physical  sensations  were,  however, 
almost  forgotten  in  his  mental  discom- 
fort. The  dinner  of  which  he  had  re- 
cently partaken  was  pretentious  and 
more  or  less  uneatable,  the  half-doeeu 
neighbors  convened  by  their  hostess 
had  been  all  uninteresting,  while  some 
of  their  number  had  grated  upon  him 
by  their  vulgarity.  The  conversation 
had  consisted  entirely  of  trivial  and 
occasionally  ill-natured  tittle-tattle. 
The  merrymaking,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  had  been  unseasoned  with  the 
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<  Christmas  spirit.  Tlie  sliade  of  Mr. 
I*lekwick  had  been  absent  from  the 
assemblage.  The  crowning  shoclk  of 
the  evening  had  been  the  appearance  of 
a  tipsy  cooIe  in  the  drawing  room,  who 
had  proceeded  to  give  her  mistress  a 
piece  of  her  mind  before  the  assembled 
gaesta. 

As  the  Leslies  drove  homewards  in 
the  musty-smelling  fly.  Bess  suddenly 
burst  out  laughing: — 

"For  once  in  her  life,"  she  cried,  "our 
dear  Cousin  Marian  has  been  thor- 
ouiirhly  route<l.  You  were  frightened, 
Kitty,  weren't  you?  But  I  wasn't. 
That  woman  wasn't  so  very  tipsy,  was 
she?"    . 

**The  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
cook  was  the  least  offensive  part  of  our 
evening's  entertainment,"  said  Mr.  Les- 
lie with  a  shudder.  **Think  of  the  con- 
versation at  dinner — the  whole  tone  of 
it — the  almost  inconceivable  pettiness 
of  mind  revealed  by  it.'* 

He  paused,  continuing  after  a  mo- 
ment or  two: — 

"And  the  terrible  thing  is  that  I  sup- 
pose all  these  people  are  really  very 
worthy  in  their  own  way.'*  He  broke 
off  to  reflect,  adding  emphatically: — 
**A11  I  can  say  is  that  they  compare 
very  badly  with  our  neighbors,  the 
Hardy  s.  There  was  no  vulgarity 
there,  no  paltry  ostentation.  The 
homely,  kindly,  cheerful  atmosphere 
was  as  great  a  contrast  to  that  from 
which  we  have  Just  emerged,  as  that 
fine  fellow  Stephen  Hardy  to  tbe 
wretched  creature  Chllby,  or  his 
warm-hearted  mother  to  Mrs.  Turu- 
worth  herself." 

When  Mr.  Leslie  alluded  to  Stephen. 
Bess,  leaning  forward,  pinched  Kitty 
under  cover  of  the  darkness;  now  she 
turned  to  her  father  innocently. 

"Farmer  Hardy  is  one  of  Nature's 
gentlemen,  isn't  he?"  she  asked. 

"My  dear,"  returned  he.  "I  begin  to 
think  the  word  has  no  meaning.  These 
people  from  whom  we  have  Just  parted 


no  doubt  call  themselves  gentlemen 
and  gentlewomen — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy 
would  never  dream  of  claiming  to  be 
ranked  with  them;  yet,  to  my  mind, 
the  latter  are  incomparably  superior. 
One  has  but  to  contrast  the  conversa- 
tion of  either  house  to  realize  this  fact. 
On  the  one  hand  gossip,  tittle-tattle, 
ill-natured  censure.  On  the  other  such 
discourse  as  it  was  profitable  to  listen 
to.  Not  only  is  Mr.  Hardy  himself  a 
sensible,  w^ell-informed  man,  but  that 
friend  of  his — Mr.  Gollop — Gollop  was 
it?" 


ti/'i , 


'Gallop,  I  think,"  corrected  Kitty. 

"Gallop  then.  Mr.  Gallop,  I  say, 
displayed  a  grasp  of  his  subject,  a  nat- 
ural acuteness  of  intellect,  which  posi- 
tively amazed  me.  Under  other  condi- 
tions that  man  might  have  been  a 
statesman." 

He  leaned  back  in  the  corner  and 
closed  his  eyes. 

"Let  us  endeavor  to  efface  tlie  un- 
pleasing  memories  o^  this  evening  by 
recalling  our  really  delightful  entertain- 
ment on  the  Hill,"  he  said. 

Silence  ensued,  broken  presently  by 
an  interjection  from  Mr.  Leslie. 

"We  didn't  have  a  wassail-bowl!"  he 
said. 

"What  do  you  mean,  father?**  cried 
the  girls  simultaneously. 

"At  the  Farm  to-day,"  he  explained, 
"we  did  honor  to  almost  every  ancient 
Christmas  custom " 


**XT> 


'Not  the  mistletoe,"  interpolated  Bess 
plaintively. 

"Well,  the  mistletoe  was  there.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  it  is  perhaps 
Just  as  well  that  the  custom  of — ah — 
honoring  it  has  l)ecame  obsolete.  AVe 
had  punch,  of  course,  and  old  games, 
and  ghost-stories  and  carols — but  we 
didn't  have  a  wassail-bowl.  Do  you 
know,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  invite 
the  Hardy s  to  come  and  wassail  with 
us  now?  It  will  finish  the  evening  in 
a  l)ecoming  way,  and  will,  I  hope,  en- 
tirely remove  the  unpleasant  flavor  of 
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more  recent  events.  We'll  stop  at  the 
Hardys'  gate,  and  you,  Bess,  might  run 
up  and  ask  them." 

"Isn't  it  too  late?"  asked  Kitty. 

Mr.  Leslie  struck  a  match  and  looked 
at  his  watch. 

"It's  not  yet  ten  o'clock,"  he  said. 
"We  came  away  directly  after  dinner, 
you  know." 

"I  think  it  will  be  great  fun,"  cried 
Bess.  "Wassail — what's  wassail  made 
of?" 

"A  variety  of  things,"  returned  Mr. 
Leslie.  "I  should  like  to  have  had 
time  to  look  up  an  old  recipe,  but  never 
mind,  we'll  do  the  best  we  can.  The 
spirit  at  least  will  not  be  wanting." 

The  fly  was  duly  stopped  outside  the 
Hardy s'  gate,  and  Bess,  jumping  down, 
well  pleased,  ran  quickly  up  the  hill 
and  knocked  at  the  farmhouse  door. 
Stephen  himself  opened  it. 

"You,  Miss  Bess!"  he  exclaimed, 
starting  back  as  the  light  fell  on  the 
small  figure  in  its  white-furred  cloak. 

"Yes,  it's  me,"  said  Bess.  "Is  Mrs. 
Hardy  in  bed?  My  father  wants  you 
both  to  come  down  and  have  a  cup  of 
wassail  with  him." 

"A  cup  of  what?"  ejaculated  Ste- 
phen. "I'm  afraid  Rebecca  is  sound 
asleep  by  this  time;  she  went  upstairs 
nearly  an  hour  ago." 

"Oh,  what  a  pity!  But  couldn't  you 
come,  Mr.  Hardy?  It's  an  old  English 
custom,  and  my  father  says  it  is  the 
only  one  that  was  wanting  to-day.  We 
have  had  such  a  horrid  dinner  at  Mr& 
Turnworth's — a  lot  of  awful  old  cross- 
grained  frumps,  and  the  cook  was 
tipsy,  and  my  father  was  disgusted. 
He  thinks  if  you'll  come  down  now 
and  we  have  a  wassail  bowl  it  will 
make  us  all  feel  nice  and  Christmassy 
again." 

Stephen  laughed,  with  a  puzzled  look. 

"Well,  I'm  sure  I'm  very  much 
obliged,"  he  said.  "Please  to  thank 
your  father.  Miss  Bess.      I'll  come." 

Ou  arriviiijr  at  home,  they  sot  about 


making  preparations  at  once.  The  fire 
in  the  girls'  sitting-room  was  re-lighted, 
the  lamp  brought  in;  Louisa  had  gone 
to  bed,  so  that  Kitty  herself  was 
obliged  to  hunt  up  all  the  requisites 
for  the  forthcoming  celebration.  She 
was  presently  joined  by  Bess,  and  the 
two  had  scarcely  managed  to  collect 
all  that  was  necessary  before  Stephen 
himself  appeared.  He  was  very,  very 
shy,  and  was  obviously  still  much  as- 
tonished. He  had  probably  never  sup- 
posed wassail  to  be  a  beverage  attain- 
able in  the  twentieth  century. 

Mr.  Leslie's  greeting,  however,  was 
sufficiently  hearty  to  set  him  at  his 
ease,  and  when  he  was  presently  seated 
opposite  that  gentleman,  he  found  him- 
self able  to  look  about  him  with  pleased 
curiosity. 

The  little  room  had  much  altered 
for  the  better  since  that  memorable  oc- 
casion when  he  had  first  called  on  bis 
new  tenants.  It  was  now  quite  or- 
derly, thanks  to  certain  virtuous  resolu- 
tions incidental  to  the  season,  and  vig- 
orously carried  out  by  Kitty.  The 
perfume  of  violets  filled  the  air,  and 
his  own  Christmas  roses  were  still 
fresh,  the  water  in  which  they  stood 
having  been  carefully  changed  by  Bess, 
who  had  further  decorated  them  with  a 
new  background  of  green.  The  sis- 
ters themselves  seemed  to  him  visions 
of  beauty  as  they  tripped  about,  laugh- 
ing gaily.  It  had  never  before  fallen 
to  Farmer  Hardy's  lot  to  behold  a 
woman  in  evening  dress,  and  he  was 
positively  dazzled.  Was  anything  ever 
so  fair  as  those  milk-white  arms  of 
Kitty's?  How  graceful  the  turn  of 
that  slender  little  neck  on  which  the 
head  was  poised  so  proudly!  Bess,  too, 
Bess  with  spangles  fiashlng  as  she 
moved — ^Bess  was  addicted  to  spangles 
— ^and  a  silver  butterfly  jauntily 
set  In  her  red  curls,  was  a  fairy  in- 
deed. 

Mr.  Leslie  meanwhile,  with  pince-nez 
set  nstrlde  of  his  handsome  nose,  was 
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diligently  hunting  up  authorities  for  the 
concoction  of  wassail. 

''Mulled  claret  will  do  very  well, 
girls.  We  shall  want  cloves  and  cin- 
namon and  lemon-peel  and  sugar  and 
mace — I  think  there  should  be  a  little 
mace— and  crab-apples — there  certainly 
should  be  crab-apples.  You  know:  *And 
crabs  go  hissing  in  the  bowl '  " 

••I'm  afraid  we  can't  find  crabs,"  re- 
turned Kitty,  "but  there  are  some  ordi- 
nary apples  if  they'll  do." 

**We  must  make  them  do,  I  suppose," 
ftaid  her  father.  "I  fancy  there  should 
be  a  little  brandy.  No  brandy  to  be 
had?  Well,  we'll  do  without  it  But 
we  must  have  a  bowl — ^a  large  bowl. 
Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  bowl?" 

"I've  got  a  large  green  flower-pot," 
(*ried  Bess,  who  was  possessed  of  an 
inventive  genius. 

She  ran  off,  presently  reappearing 
with  the  pot  in  question,  which  she 
bad  actually  remembered  to  wash.  By 
this  time  the  liquor  was  bubbling  in 
the  saucepan,  Kitty  kneeling  beside  it 
and  throwing  in  such  spices  as  her  fa- 
ther recommended,  and  stirring  it 
from  time  to  time  with  a  kitchen  spoon. 
Stephen  watched  her  furtively,  mark- 
ing how  her  brown  hair  shone  in  the 
firelight,  and  how  transparent  that  lit- 
tle white  hand  of  hers  looked  when 
hovering  in  the  glow.  Her  face  was 
flushed  and  her  lips  smiling  as  she  re- 
sponded to  her  father's  directions. 

**It'B  ready  now,  I  think,"  she  said, 
rising  from  her  knees  and  lifting  the 
saucepan  off  the  fire  with  both  hands. 

Bess  ran  forward  with  her  flower- 
pot, and  soon  the  contents  of  the  one 
were  transferred  to  the  other. 

"Now,  all  draw  up  to  the  hearth," 
commanded  Mr.  Leslie.  "Are  the 
glasses  there?  Yes;  Where's  the  ladle; 
I  must  liave  a  ladle." 

The  ladle  was  produced  and  four 
glasses  filled  with  the  steaming  mix- 
ture. 

"Now   wassail,   wassail!"   cried   Mr. 


Leslie  Jovially.  •'!  drink  to  you,  Mr. 
Hardy,  my  kind  friend  and  neighbor, 
to  our  better  acquaintance,  and  to  a 
further  tightening  of  the — ah — ^bonds 
of  friendship  which  have  been  knit  be- 
tween us  this  day." 

"I  drink  to  you,  sir,"  said  Stephen, 
but  before  he  drank  he  looked  at  Kitty. 
Her  eyes  were  downcast,  however,  and 
she  did  not  perceive  it. 

"I  think  we  shall  all  be  tipsy,"  re- 
marked Bess,  thoughtfully  protecting 
her  fingers  from  the  hot  glass  by  a 
filmy  little  handkerchief.  "You  know 
we  never,  never  take  anything  but 
water,  Mr.  Hardy." 

"On  such  a  day  as  this,"  said  Mr. 
Leslie,  "one  should  be  glad  to  conform 
to  old-world  ways.  No  doubt  eating 
and  drinking  have  from  time  imme- 
morial been  associated  with  the  idea 
of  merry-making,  and  there  are  certain 
occasions  when  it  seems  right  to  put 
one's  personal  convenience — I  may  say 
preferences — on  one  side.  Wassail, 
Mr.  Hardy." 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  for  the 
ladle  again,  but  Stephen,  laughing  and 
shaking  his  head,  declared  he  had  not 
yet  finished  his  portion.  Thereupon 
Mr.  Leslie,  with  a  countenance  expres- 
sive of  great  content,  fell  to  sipping  his 
own,  discoursing  meanwhile  of  various 
ancient  customs  appertaining  to  fam- 
ily gatherings  and  friendly  feasts  and 
on  the  moral  to  be  drawn  there- 
from. 

This  time  it  ^ras  Stephen  who  did 
the  listening,  and  his  face  expressed  so 
much  interest,  and  such  questions  as 
he  asked  were  so  intelligent,  that  he 
rose  higher  than  ever  in  the  favor  of 
bis  host  The  tatter's  homily,  how- 
ever, lasted  for  so  long  a  time  that  nt 
its  conclusion  the  remainder  of  the  was- 
sail was  found  to  have  grown  cold,  and 
the  fire  had  meanwhile  sunk  so  low 
that  it  would  have  been  a  matter  o? 
difficulty  to  reheat  the  decoction.  Mr. 
Leslie  was  doubtful  of  the  correctness 
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of  leaving  a  wassail-bowl  unfinished, 
but  was  considerably  relieved  when 
Kitty  suggested  that  the  remainder 
should  be  kept  for  the  delectation  of 
Louisa  and  Cox. 

"I  am  sure  it  will  only  be  right  for 
every  member  of  our  little  household 
to  have  a  share/'  she  urged,  dreading 
lest  she  herself  should  be  called  upon 
to  dispose  of  a  further  portion. 

Mr.  Leslie  gravely  admitted  the  jus- 
tice of  her  theory,  and  bade  farewell 
to  Stephen  with  great  friendliness  and 
cordiality. 

The  sisters  went  upstairs  silently 
enough,  and  when  Bess,  as  was  her 
custom,  surveyed  her  little  face  and 
figure  at  every  angle  In  the  looking- 
glass,  it  was  still  without  speaking. 
At  length  she  turned  to  Kitty,  who  was 
sitting  on  her- bed  looking  very  pensive 
and  making  no  attempt  to  divest  her- 
self of  her  finery. 

"Well,  Kitty,  what  are  you  thinking 
about?" 

"I  am  thinking,"  said  Kitty,  "that— 
perhaps  I  was  wrong,  Bess.  dear.    Per- 

The  Times. 


haps  1  oughtn't  to  have  discouraged 
your — ^your  making  friends  with  Mr. 
Hardy.  Everything  is  so  topsy-turvy 
—it  seems  hard  to  know  what's  right — 
but  even  father " 

"Even  father's  got  to  see  what  a  fine 
fellow  Stephen  is!"  cried  Bess  eagerly. 
"He  said  he  was  worth  fifty  of  Cousin 
Marian  and  her  friends.  Surely  you 
yourself  must  see  that,  Kitty?" 

"Yes,  I  see  it,"  said  Kitty. 

Bess  came  towards  her  nodding  her 
head  till  the  silver  butterfly  quivered 
again.  "We  must  take  the  world  as 
we  find  it,"  she  cried.  "No  doubt  about 
it,  we  have  dropped  out  of  our  own 
class  and  have  got  to  belong  to  another 
one.  Is  it  to  be  Cousin  Marian's,  with 
its  shabby  gentility  and  humbug  and  Its 
odious  little  petty  conventions,  or  shall 
we  take  a  good  honest  plunge  and 
throw  in  our  lot  with  the  Hardy s? 
Kitty,  you've  got  to  decide — which 
shall  it  be?" 

"Oh,  I'll  efface  myself.'*  returned 
Kitty  wearily.  "I'll  stand  on  one  side. 
Bess,  and  leave  you  free." 


{To  he  continued.) 
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Now  In  the  city  on  the  Seine  there  is 
an  Impression is>t  school  of  art  which 
every  year,  when  the  leaves  in  the  Bois 
are  turning  yellow,  holds  an  exhibition 
of  pictures.  This  year,  as  if  in  proof 
of  the  Internationalism  of  art,  the  "rev- 
olutlonnalres"  invited  their  colleagues 
in  Germany  to  exhibit  at  the  autumn 
Salon.  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
(Germany's  leading  artists  readily  pre- 
I  Miring  to  follow  the  French  summons. 
Coming  as  it  did  from  the  ranks  off  the 
art  nmtveau,  the  invitation  naturally  ex- 
cited the  Interest  of  the  large  number 
of  German  painters  who  follow  the 
neu€  Richtung  In  principle  without  hav- 
ing definitely  declared  for  it.     In  Ger- 


many the  Modernist  movement  in  art 
finds  expression  in  the  Secessionist 
school  so  called  because  It  was 
founded  by  a  number  of  painters 
who  seceded  from  the  annual  Royal 
Picture  Exhibition  in  Berlin  to  form 
their  own  BaUm  on  lines  unham- 
pered by  convention.  The  annual  sum- 
mer Secessionist  Salon  Is  housed  on  the 
Kurfilrstendamm,  In  Berlin,  in  a  pic- 
turesque gallery,  the  severely  classic 
architecture  of  Which  stands  In  glaring 
contrast  to  the  art  r^resented  within 
its  walls.  The  exihlbition  gives  a  good 
Idea  of  the  numbers  and  talents  of  the 
Modernists,  and  affords  a  harrowini; 
glimpse  of  the  limits  of  art— the  heights 
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to  which  it  cau  attain,  despite  disn»- 
inird  of  conventional  forms,  and  the 
depths  to  which  it  can  sink.  The  square 
yards  of  unabashed  nudity,  the  chaos 
of  colon  laid  on  by  the  inch,  furnish 
H  TlTld  if  lurid  setting  to  some  gem  of 
an  artist  like  Professor  Max  Lieber- 
manu,  whose  work  is  in  itself  an  ex- 
cuse for  impressionism,  tending,  as  it 
does,  to  convince  the  orthodox  that  the 
neue  RicMung  is  not  merely  a  mantle 
to  cover  the  failings  of  immaiture  in- 
8|>iration  or  inade<iuate  technique. 

The  French  inviitation  naturally  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  German 
Modernists,  and  preparations  were  set 
afoot  to  secure  for  German  art  a 
worthy  ];^resentatiou  in  Paris.  So  far 
l>o]itics  had  been  strictly  excluded,  and 
nothing  had  arisen  to  cloud  what  prom- 
ised to  be  a  felicitous  indication  of  one 
direction  at  least  in  which  a  Franco- 
(sernian  rapprochement  might  be  under- 
taken. But  where  Germans  are  con- 
i*emed  there  is  always  a  national  fail- 
ins  to  be  reckoned  with,  a  failing 
which  German  poets,  statesmen  and 
journalists  have  mthlessly  censured, 
but  without  result  A^ewf— envy— was 
destined  to  play  a  rdle  here,  too.  A 
niunber  of  prominent  painters  of  the 
orthodox  school  thought  they  also  liad 
a  right  to  be  represented  and,  on  meet- 
ing with  an  unsympathetic  reception 
from  the  German  Committee,  appealed 
to  the  German  Emperor.  The  Kaiser, 
a  stickler  for  discipline  in  art  as  In 
other  things,  took  the  part  of  the  "of- 
ficial" painters,  as,  with  a  fine  irony, 
the  Modernists  dub  their  orthodox 
brethren  of  the  brush.  He  requested 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the  patron 
of  the  German  Committee,  to  admit  the 
orthodox  artists  to  the  exhibition.  Tlie 
Grand  Duke  withdrew  Ids  protectorate, 
and  the  wtiole  thing  fell  throngli. 
'•And  this,"  says  the  Cri  de  Paria,  in 
woefully  recounting  the  tale,  '"^this  is 
the  result  of  the  invasion  of  JacklMN)t 
and  sabre  into  the  domain  of  art." 


Now  the  object  of  this  tale  is  not 
to  point:  a  moral,  but  to  tell  a  storj*  or. 
rather,  to  Indicate  the  lines  along  which 
a  story  will  one  day  have  to  l>e  told. 
For  the  account  of  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam's relation  to  art  will  be  found, 
when  the  turn  of  the  historian  has 
come,  to  be  the  account  of  the  Kaiser's 
relation  to  his  people,  and  will  throw 
a  valuable  psychological  light  on  cer- 
tain phases  of  his  character.  As  great 
events  find  the  historians  they  deserve, 
so  do  complex  characters  demand  com- 
plex treatment.  Versatility  requires 
a  versatile  pen  to  do  justice  to  it:  tht- 
standard  Life  of  Napoleon  has  yet  to 
be  written.  And  the  biographer  of 
William  II.  will  have  to  seek  further 
afield  than  through  musty  newspaper 
files  and  volumes  of  speeches:  he  must 
see  the  museums  founded  by  the  Em- 
peror, the  statues  he  has  set  up,  the 
parks  he  has  endowed;  for  in  every 
corner  of  his  realm,  on  every  walk  of 
life  in  Germany,  the  Kaiser  has  left  his 
mark  for  good  or  evlL 

To  the  intelligent  Englishman 
brought  up  in  a  State  which  is  poiseil 
in  perfect  equilibrium  between  loyalty 
to  the  sovereign  and  the  maintenance 
of  constitutional  government,  there  is 
something  almost  shocking  in  the  out- 
spoken criticism  to  which  the  Kaiser's 
public  acts  are  treated.  It  shocks  the 
Englishman's  sense  of  loyalty  and  up- 
sets his  notions— for  the  most  part  hazy 
phantasmagoria  where  Germany  and 
German  aims  are  concerned — to  find 
that  in  certain  things  the  Emperor  en- 
tertains views  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  ideals  and  inclinations  of  his 
people,  and  that  the  German  forcibly 
asserts  his  independence  in  aesthetic 
matters  as  against  that  influence  of 
jackboot  and  sabre  to  which  the  Cri  de 
Paris  so  plaintively  alludes. 

The  Emperor's  views  on  art  and  the 
means  he  chooses  to  realize  his  ideals 
are  a  constant  source  of  friction  be- 
tween him  and  his  people.      As  there 
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is  no  field  in  which  he  so  persistently 
or.  be  it  said,  so  tactlessly  seeks  to 
force  on  his  people  what  should  remain 
his  private  views,  so  is  there  no  subject 
upon  which  the  Emperor  has  alienated 
sympathies  as  much  as  on  this  question 
of  art.  There  is  also  the  matter  of  his 
admiration  for  England  and  things 
English  which  one  class  of  Oerman  can 
never  forgive;  but  that  is  a  chapter  to 
itself.  The  deep  religious  sense  which 
underlies  all  artistic  natures,  and 
which  is  so  marked  a  trait  in  the  Em- 
peror's character,  makes  his  princi- 
ples of  art  appear  in  his  eyes  a  kind 
of  religious  belief  in  which,  as  a  good 
ruler,  he  holds  it  to  be  the  interest  of 
his  people  to  share. 

With  his  domineering  character  and 
indomitable  will  thus  coming  into  con- 
flict with  a  people  whose  views  on  art 
are  as  independent  and  obtrusive  as 
the  German's,  the  result  is  bound  to  be 
a  collision,  and  it  is  a  commonplace 
that  differences  eesthetic  are  usually 
more  violent  than  political  disputes. 
A  stern  disciplinarian,  almost  a  marti- 
net, in  everything,  the  Emperor  has  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  form  inde- 
pendent views;  but  in  the  case  of  art 
his  early  training  in  the  parental  house 
strengthened  his  adherence  to  the  ten- 
ets of  rigorous  orthodoxy.  Brought 
up  under  the  (esthetic  influence  of  his 
reflned  English  mother,  herself  an  am- 
ateur artist  of  no  small  talent,  the  Em- 
peror early  developed  an  inborn  taste 
for  the  fine  arts,  a  love  of  beauty  of 
line  and  form,  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  masterpieces  of  the  world.  The 
Empress  Frederick  he  himself  has 
described  as  *'a  woman  whose  every 
thought  was  art,  and  in  whom  all 
destined  for  the  uses  of  life  was 
redolent  of  beauty/'  William  II. 
has  declared  that  as  '*heir  and  exec- 
utor of  his  parents'  art  testament,  he 
will  hold  his  hand  over  the  German 
people,  and  the  growing  generation, 
cherish  in  it  the  beautiful,  and  brin^ 


out  the  art  within  it"  It  is  in  trying 
to  live  up  to  this  self-imposed  task  that 
the  Emperor  has  come  into  c<mfllct 
with  those  of  his  subjects  who  claim 
absolute  freedom  of  eesthetic  thought 
on  the  ground  that  art,  to  flourish  and 
thus  fulfll  its  mission,  must  be  free. 

The  tastes  of  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press Frederick  rose  above  the  narrow- 
minded  Philistinism  of  the  Prussian 
kings,  who  saw  in  the  painter  and 
sculptor  but  instruments  for  the  deco- 
ration of  their  palaces  and  the  glorifi- 
cation of  their  names.  The  Imperial 
couple  had  ideals  of  a  loftier  art,  a 
'"Volkskunst,"  to  have  its  being  in  the 
public  thoroughfares,  to  be  free  of  ac- 
cess, to  delight  the  eye  an^  fertilize 
the  imagination  of  the  people.  Their 
creed  would  know  nothing  of  an  art 
that  languished  behind  a  barrier  of 
sentries  and  lackeys  in  Royal  palaces 
and  private  collections. 

The  exposition  of  the  didactic  art 
theory  by  monarchs,  however,  always 
tends  to  narrow  their  field  of  vision, 
a  result  which  in  things  sesthetic  de- 
feats its  own  ends.  The  reason  for 
this  lies  in  the  very  essence  of  mon- 
archy. Be  his  education,  his  surround- 
ings, what  they  may,  a  monarch's 
range  of  vision  must,  by  the  mere  fact 
of  his  exalted  position,  be  limited,  and 
certainly,  as  far  as  art  is  concerned, 
the  measure  of  his  autocratic  power 
stands  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  breadtii 
of  his  mental  field.  The  worship  of 
tradition,  the  cult  of  ancestry,  with 
which  rulers  are  surrounded  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  make  the  exposi- 
tion of  this  theory  of  didactic  art  a 
dangerous,  even  a  pernicious,  influence 
on  the  national  artistic  development. 
For  art,  as  expounded  on  these  lines 
by  the  ruler,  assumes  patriotism  and 
loyalty  to  be  the  highest  virtues,  and 
accordingly  depends  for  its  effect  as 
much  on  the  educatory  appeal  made  by 
the  subject  represented  as  on  the  aes- 
thetic influence  of  color  and  form.     Be- 
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fore  this  pompous  protegee  of  kings, 
the  art  of  every-day  life,  the  art  that 
oatlines  the  beautiful  in  the  things 
around  us,  must  hide  her  head  In  ob- 
livion. This  is  well  brought  out  by 
the  writer  of  a  review  appearing  in  the 
Cfoloffne  Oazette  of  a  work  published 
last  year  on  the  Emperor's  relation  to 
art.^  The  reviewer  says:  "As  the  his- 
tory of  most  art-protecting  princes 
shows,  and  as,  indeed,  by  virtue  of  a 
ruler's  special  position,  is  also  quite 
natural,  he  (the  Emperor),  like  his  par- 
ents, primarily  thinks  of  great  monu- 
mental art,  or  as  he  puts  it  himself,  of 
an  ideal  mission  of  art  whereupon  his- 
torical art  automatically  places  itself 
to  the  fore,  while  only  a  diminished  in- 
terest remains  for  bourgeois  art  or  art 
on  a  small  scale.  The  latter  is  not 
credited  with  the  educational  influence 
aimed  at  From  such  views  results, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  insistence  on 
the  concrete." 

The  Emperor  was  ever  a  man  to 
plough  a  straight  furrow,  und  in  this 
question  of  art,  once  having  set  his 
hand  to  the  plough,  he  has  never  looked 
back.  With  heart  and  soul  he  has 
flung  himself  into  the  task  of  execut- 
ing the  will  of  his  parents.  His  natu- 
ral inclinations  lean  towards  the  plastic 
in  art.  H^  once  remarked  to  a  sculp- 
tor whose  studio  he  was  visiting,  "If 
I  were  not  the  Emperor,  I  should  like 
to  have  been  a  sculptor."  And  in 
sculpture  he  sees  the  readiest  instru- 
ment for  accomplishing  the  artistic  ed< 
ucation  of  his  people.  With  this  end 
in  view  he  has  set  up  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  his  beautiful  cap- 
ital statues  and  monuments  in  shining 
white  marble,  dull  gleaming  bronze,  or 
massive  granite.  There  is  the  Sieges- 
Allee  in  the  Tlergarten,  an  avenue  con- 
taining statues  of  the  forefathers  of 
the  headers  of  the  Prussian  throne.    It 

* "  Der  Kaiser  und  die  Kunst."  By  Pro- 
fessor Psol  Seidel.  Director  of  the  Hohen- 
zollem  Mosenm  and  the  Art  Collections  of  the 
Royal  Castles.    (A.  Schall,  Berlin.) 


is  a  cold,  lifeless  place,  this  Sieges-Al- 
lee,  recalling,  with  its  sixteen  white 
figures  a  side,  one  of  the  interminable 
avenues  in  Pdre  la  Chaise.  Bach  rob- 
ber duke  or  puling  princeling  of  those 
bygone  days  is  backed  by  a  marble 
bench  surmounted  by  busts  of  promi- 
nent men  of  the  time.  The  figures 
themselves  are  stiff  and  staring,  like 
so  many  Prussian  guardsmen  on  pa- 
rade. The  laying  out  of  the  avenue 
involved  the  sacrifice  of  many  beau- 
tiful old  trees.  Their  destruction  gave 
the  Berliner  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing his  talents  for  caustic  criticism, 
which  the  vernacular  succinctly  sums 
up  in  the  epithet  achnodrig.  The  un- 
happy Sieges- AUee  is  still  a  fertile 
theme  for  the  Crewman  humorist  and  at 
the  time  of  its  construction  was  the 
butt  of  every  caricaturist  and  Couplet- 
Sdnger  in  Germany.  On  the  terrace  of 
the  Berlin  Schloas  the  Kaiser  erected 
more  statues  of  his  ancestors,  this 
time  the  rulers  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
one  of  which  statues,  that  of  William 
III.,  was  presented  in  replica  to  King 
Eilward,  and  now  stands  in  front  of 
Kensington  Palace.  A  charmingly  sit- 
uated clearing  in  the  heart  of  the  Tler- 
garten, known  as  the  Grosser  Stern, 
was  disfigured  by  a  series  of  utterly 
expressionless  hunting  groups  in  an 
impossible  yellow  bronze,  the  presenta- 
tion of  which,  by  the  Berlin  Tramway 
Company,  was  maliciously  interpreted 
as  a  wisely  calculated  libation  to  the 
gods  who  preside  over  concessions  in 
the  Prussian  capital. 

The  Kaiser  is  accustomed  to  indicate 
to  the  sculptor  the  nature  of  the  statue 
he  proposes  to  erect,  and  frequently 
makes  radical  alterations  in  the  model 
according  to  his  own  artistic  ideas. 
The  King  of  Prussia  has  the  right  of 
putting  his  royal  embargo  on  any  mon- 
ument to  be  erected  in  a  public  place 
in  Berlin,  and  the  present  wearer  of 
the  crown  does  not  hesitate  to  exercise 
liis  prerogative  if  ho  sees  fit.       It  is. 
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therefore,  obvious  that  the  muse  of  the 
sculptors  employed  by  the  Emperor 
must  obey  the  dictates  of  the  Imperial 
blue  pencil,  a  condition  which  seems 
entirely  incompatible  with  theories  of 
the  divine  inspiration  of  the  artist. 
That  this  censorship  has  a  stultifying 
effect  is  not  surprising.  It  almost  in- 
variably strangles  that  divine  afflatus 
which  alone  can  breathe  life  into  the 
cold  stone.  Public  criticism  of  some 
of  the  works  executed  in  fulfilment  of 
the  Imperial  commands  is  so  severe  as 
to  give  the  impression  (which  undoubt- 
edly prevails  in  some  art  circles  In  Ger- 
many) that  the  acceptance  of  a  com- 
mission from  the  Kaiser  is  a  confession 
of  mediocrity. 

But  if  in  plastic  art  criticism  of  the 
Emperor's  tenets  is  general,  in  painting 
the  antitheses  are  more  pronounced  and 
more  acute.  It  is  worth  while  to  ex- 
amine the  standponts  of  both  camps. 
The  Kaiser's  position  is  clear,  for  he 
has  taken  frequent  occasion  to  make 
public  confession  of  his  doctrines.  His 
views  are  summed  up  in  his  own  say- 
ing: "I  recognize  no  directions  (Rich- 
tungen)  in  art:  I  recognize  only  art, 
noble  art"  He  ruthlessly  condemns 
what  he  regards  as  the  self-advertis- 
ing tendency  of  the  modern  school.  The 
admitted  aim  of  the  Modernists  to  ap- 
peal to  the  spectator  by  the  aid  of  im- 
pression, to  reprotluce  the  picture  as  it 
presents  itself  to  the  fine  frenzy  of  the 
artist — the  <irt  pmir  Vart  theory  in  short 
— is  rejected  by  the  Emperor  as  an 
evil  growth  of  modern  times,  which  it 
Is  his  duty,  as  father  of  his  people,  to 
cut  away  at  the  roots.  To  him  the 
rules  of  art  are  firmly  established,  and 
the  art  student  must  go  to  the  Old  Mas- 
ters to  catch  the  reflected  light  to  show 
him  the  way  to  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  the  protector  of  the  artist.  And 
that  way  is  only  reached  over  the 
l)eaten  track  of  convention. 

A  classical  instance  of  what  the  Em- 
peror  understands    under    his    artistic 


ideals  was  recently  afforded  by  the 
Loan  Collection  of  Old  English  Mas- 
ters, a  notable  exhibition  which  was 
the  clou  of  last  year's  winter  season 
in  Berlin.  The  distinguished  and  beau- 
tiful subjects  of  the  Gainsboroaghs. 
Romneys,  and  Reynolds,  the  perfection 
of  pose,  the  beauty  of  coloring,  the 
warmth  of  the  flesh  tones,  Instantly  in- 
flamed  the  Imperial  imagination.  These 
Old  Masters  went  straight  home  to  the 
Kaiser's  English  heart,  embodying  a^ 
they  do  all  he  considers  most  noble, 
most  enlightening,  in  art.  In  the 
course  of  his  numerous  visits  to  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  where  the  exhibition 
was  housed,  the  Emperor  never  wear- 
ied of  emphasizing  the  difference  be- 
tween these  masters  of  their  craft  and 
the  **Modernen."  An  intimate  of  his 
Majesty,  one  privileged  to.  indulge  in 
a  little  mild  chaff  on  occasion,  to  whom 
the  Kaiser  appealed  for  corroboration 
of  his  glowing  eulogy  of  Lawrence's 
"Miss  Elizabeth  Farren,"  said:  "Well, 
sire,  does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  there 
Is  a  touch  of  Modernism  .  .  ."  The 
Emperor  did  not  let  him  finish.  "Don't 
mention  that  word  In  my  presence," 
was  his  immediate  rejoinder. 

Adolf  von  Menzel  and  Anton  von 
Werner,  both  of  them  artists  whose 
works  are  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  depicting  the  achievements  of  the 
House  of  Hohenzollern  and  of  the  Prus- 
sian Army,  found  in  the  Emi)eror  an 
appreciative  and  generous  Maecenas,  In 
his  many  years  of  tireless  toll  von  Men- 
zel produced  some  masterpieces,  but 
this  cannot  l)e  said  of  von  Werner, 
whose  pictures  never  rose  above  what 
they  were  intended  to  be,  stirring  bat- 
tle scenes,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  not 
hard  to  see  In  what  way  these  painters' 
work,  reviewing  in  the  case  of  the 
former  the  glories  of  the  Frederlclan 
era,  and  of  the  latter  the  bloody  ro- 
mance of  the  welding  of  the  German 
Empire,  appealed  to  the  Kaiser.  With 
von   Werner   the   Betonunrj  dvs   Stofffi- 
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chen,  the  reliance  on  such  thrilling  epi- 
sodes as  the  storming  of  the  Dttppel 
entrenchments  or  the  cavulry  charge  at 
Grayelotto  results  in  satisfying  the 
aesthetic  demands  of  the  people  with- 
out calling  into  play  or  bringing  out 
Its  artistic  sense  at  all. 

The  Modernists — and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the   Secessionist  form 
ouly  a  fragment  of  their  number— are 
an    aggrieved    body.    They    claim    for 
the  young  artist  the  right  to  free  him- 
self from  the  fetters  of  the  past,  so  be 
i^  bis  taltmt  impels  him  that  way;  the 
rij^fat  to  bring  to  canvas  the  expression 
of    his   artistic   ideas   unhampered    by 
hide-bound  tradition.      They  protest  in 
the  name  of  art  against  official  ostra- 
<*ism  of  ideas  that  do  not   happen  to 
harmonize  with  the  Court  view.    They 
protest  against  the  accusation  of  self- 
advertisement,  a  generalization  whicli 
might  equally  apply  to  any  branch  of 
the  fine  arts.    But  the  ''Modernen*'  are 
more    aggrieved    than    angry.       Their 
grievance  is  that  the  Emperor,  in  rig- 
idly confining  his  mind  within  the  nar- 
row bounds  of  his  art  doctrines,   has 
lost  touch  with  the  development  of  Ger- 
man art  in  all  its  manifold  departments 
— painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
art   industry.     In   the  years  of  peace 
which  have  elapsed  since  William  II. 
came  to  the  throne  the  development  of 
art  has  been  as  rapid  as  the  progress  of 
trade  and  industry.       It  is  a  matter 
of  controversy   whether  this  advance 
has  heen  in  the  right  direction,  but  by 
striking  out  for  itself  new  roads  it  has 
shown  the  life  that  is  within  it,  and 
has  produced  work  that  is  worthy  of  a 
better  fate  than  wholesale  condemna- 
tion in  one  breath  with  the  worst  per- 
petrations  of    the    Secession.       When 
Kaiser  Frederick  died  twenty  years  ago 
modem  German  art  was  yet  in  its  cra- 
dle at  Munich.    Since  then  it  has  grown 
into  a  comely  maid,  who  is  enthroned 
at  art  centres  throughout  the  empire, 
at    Dilsseldorf,    Stuttgart,    Karlsruhe, 


and  Dresden.  It  has  brought  out  such 
talents  as  BQcklin,  Lienbach,  Klinger 
and  Thoma.  Who  that  has  ever  seen 
the  painting  can  forget  the  magic 
charm  of  Bcicklin's  ''Die  Insel  der 
Toten,"  the  towering  rock,  the  gloomy 
cypresses  overhanging  the  silver  pool, 
the  secret  silence  which  the  painting 
breathes  out?  Is  a  school  which  can 
claim  such  a  masterpiece  as  its  own  to 
languish  beneath  the  ban  of  Imperial 
displeasure?  That  modern  German  art 
is  in  so  thriving  a  condition  is  the  best 
proof  of  its  strength  to  weather  the 
frowns  from  the  throne.  And  that 
B5cklin's  pictures  and  Lenbach*s  por- 
traits— notably  the  latter's  impressive 
portrait  of  Bismarck — are  to  be  found 
in  the  home  of  every  German  of  taste, 
in  the  same  way  that  Gainsboroughs 
and  Reynolds  adorn  the  walls  of  so 
many  English  houses,  is  but  another 
sign  that  in  this  question  of  art  popular 
feeling  runs  strongly  counter  to  tlio 
•Emperor's  attitude. 

To  be  strictly  fair,  the  line  of  devel- 
opment which  modern  art  in  Germany 
has  taken  is  calculated  to  fill  the  man 
of  taste  with  amazment,  nay,  even 
Avith  horror.  The  Germans,  as  a  peo- 
ple, were  never  noted  for  their  refine- 
ment of  taste,  but  the  orgies  of  inartis- 
tic license  revealed  in  the  architecture, 
furniture  designs,  and  sculpture  of 
modem  Germany  are  certainly  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  Kaiser's  intranaigeanre. 
Xo  city  bears  the  marks  of  the  modern 
movement  more  clearly  than  Berlin. 
The  wave  of  Grseco-Roman  "stuccoco" 
architecture,  which,  to  Judge  by  the 
relics  seen  to-day,  must  have  made 
the  London  of  the  sixties  so  depressing 
a  place  to  live  in,  did  not  sweep  over 
(rermany  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as 
it  ravaged  England.  From  the  discreet 
and  chaste  late  Renaissance  style  of 
Schinkel,  who  fiourished  in  Berlin  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  there 
was  a  gradual  transition  to  the  orna- 
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mental,  pseudo-old  German  house  of 
the  seventies.  These  houses  are,  in 
their  turn,  giving  way  rapidly  to 
strange  haroqv/e  creations  which  com- 
bine in  their  motley  heterogeneousness 
a  dozen  styles,  and  might  have  been 
transported  out  of  the  pages  of  the  Yel- 
low Book.  The  new  blocks  of  flats 
in  the  residential  quarters  of  Berlin, 
with  their  turrets  and  gables,  their 
painted  walls  and  green  copper  roofs, 
give  an  idea  en  passant  of  the  struggle 
which  is  now  going  on  between  the 
artistic  and  the  bizarre  in  modern  Ger- 
man art 

Intelligent  Germans  who  deplore  the 
sharp  antithesis  existing  between  the 
Kaiser  and  the  majority  of  German 
artists  admit  that  the  license  which 
is  now  running  riot  and  playing  havoc 
with  German  art  must  be  checked,  and 
they  welcome  the  Emperor's  efforts  to 
enforce  a  healthy  tone  based  on  re- 
spect for  convention.  But  they  feel 
that,  as  in  the  Court  scandals  there 
was  found  no  one  in  the  Imperial  en- 
tourage who  had  the  courage  to  draw 
the  Kaiser's  attention  to  what  all  the 
world  was  saying  about  men  in  his  im- 
mediate suite,  so  in  this  question  of 
art  there  Is  nobody  to  keep  the  monarch 
au  courant  with  the  talent,  the  real  tal- 
ent, which  the  new  movement  is  pro- 
ducing. An  enthusiast  for  sculpture, 
what  does  the  Emperor  know  of  Rodin 
or  Meunier?  Little  or  nothing;  for  the 
two  sculptors  are  modem,  almost  so- 
cialistic in  their  art,  and  there  is  no  one 
in  the  Emperor's  vicinity  who  would 
dare  point  out  to  this  monarch,  whose 
culture  is  so  real  and  deep-rootvd,  the 
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sublime  force  of  "Le  Penseur"  or  the 
mute  eloquence  of  the  series  "Le  Tra- 
vail." Of  Meunier  he  can  know  but 
little,  or  he  would  have  visited  the  won- 
derful exhibition  of  his  works  which 
was  held  in  Berlin  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  But  Rodin  and  Munier  belong  to 
the  new  school — ba^ta  oosil 

It  is  not  as  though  art  under  official 
protection  had  thriven.      There  is  as 
much,  if  not  more,  infinite  rubbish  ex- 
hibited at  the  annual  summer  8aUm, 
held  under  entirely  official  auspices,  as 
at  the  little  collection  on  the  KurfQrs- 
tendamm.     The  monuments  and  statues 
with  which  Berlin  has  of  late  years 
been  so  liberally  endowed  are,  for  the 
most  part,  stiff  and  ultra-conventional. 
It   is    not   surprising,    therefore,    that 
there  should  be  a  feeling  that  the  Kai- 
ser's ideals  of  art,  in  themselves  lofty, 
but  unchastened  by  contradiction  and 
stunted  in  their  growth  by  deprivation 
of  the  light  and  air  of  free  discussion, 
have  been  allowed  to  degenerate  into 
a  mere  didactic  instrument    The  intro- 
duction of  the  personal  regime  in  poli- 
tics has  been  an  accompanying  phase 
of  the  political  situation  in  Germany 
for  so  long  that  people  have  become 
almost  reconciled  to  it  but  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Crown  in  aesthetic  mat- 
ters grates  on  the  nation*s  feelings  the 
more  for  that  the  inclinations  of  the 
German  are  rather  for  art  than  poli- 
tics.      The   controversy,   although  the 
first  heat  has  slackened  with  the  lapse 
of  years,  is  still  smouldering,  and  the 
historian  will  have  to  gauge  its  effects 
on  the  relations  between  Emperor  and 
l>eople  in  William  II/s  illustrious  reign. 

Rulen^piegel. 
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I  know  a  young  man  who  declares 
that  after  reading  a  certain  explorer's 
description  of  a  Journey  across  the 
biiniing,Sahara  he  found  to  his  amaze- 
ment that  his  nose  was  covered  with 
freckles.  The  reader  will  perhaps  re- 
member how,  on  some  rainy  day  in 
his  childhood,  he  has  sat  over  the  fire 
and  has  read  sea-stories  and  dreamed 
sea-dreams  until  his  lips,  he  will  swear, 
have  tasted  salt  Alas,  one's  little  agil- 
ity in  the  art  of  narration  is  wholly 
inadequate  for  the  production,  at  this 
time  of  life,  of  any  such  phenomena 
apon  the  gentle  skins  of  those  who 
cliance  to  read  these  pages.  Were  one 
a  master-maker  of  literature,  one 
might  herewith  lead  the  imaginative 
so  straight  into  the  boisterous  breezes 
of  Egypt,  one  might  hold  them  so  en- 
tranced in  the  sunlight  which  streams 
over  the  desert,  that  they  would  feel. 
wherever  they  might  be  seated,  the 
tingling  glow  of  the  sun  and  the  wind 
upon  their  cheeks,  and  would  hold 
their  hands  to  their  eyes  as  a  shelter 
from  the  glare.  The  walls  of  their 
rooms  would  fall  flat  as  those  of  Jeri- 
cho, and  outside  they  would  see  the 
advancing  host  of  the  invaders — the 
sunshine,  the  north  wind,  the  scudding 
clouds,  the  circling  eagles,  the  glisten- 
ing sand,  the  blue  shadows,  and  the 
rampant  rocks.  And  the  night  closing 
over  the  sack  of  their  city,  they  would 
see  the  moonlight,  the  brilliant  stars, 
the  fluttering  bats,  the  solemn  owls; 
and  they  would  hear  the  wailing  of 
the  hyaenas  and  the  harking  of  the  dogs 
in  the  distant  camps.  If  one  only  pos- 
sessed the  ability  one  might  weave 
such  a  magic  carpet  for  those  who 
knew  how  to  ride  upon  it,  that,  desert- 
ing the  fallen  Jericho  of  their  habita- 
tion, they  would  fly  to  the  land  of  the 


invaders  which  they  had  seen,  and 
there  they  would  be  kept  as  spell- 
bound and  dazzled  by  the  eyes  of  the 
wilderness  as  ever  a  child  was  daz- 
zled by  a  tale  of  the  sea. 

But  with  this  ability  lacking  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  writer's  mean- 
ing; and,  without  the  carpet,  it  is  a  far 
cry  from  Upper  Egypt,  where  these 
words  are  written,  to  the  fireside  where 
they  are  read.  Nevertheless  I  will  ven- 
ture to  give  an  account  here  of  some 
journeys  made  in  the  Upper  Egyptian 
desert,  in  the  hope  rather  of  arousing 
interest  in  a  fascinating  country  than 
of  placing  on  record  much  information 
of  value  to  science;  although  the  reader 
interested  in  Egyptian  archseolgy  will 
find  some  new  material  upon  which  to 
speculate. 

The  Upper  Egyptian  desert  Is  a  coun- 
try known  only  to  a  very  few.  The 
resident,  as  well  as  the  visitor,  In 
Egypt  raises  his  eyes  from  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Nile  to  the  bare  hills,  and 
lowers  them  once  more  with  the  feel- 
ing that  he  has  looked  at  the  wall  of 
the  garden,  the  boundary  of  the  land. 
There  is,  however,  very  much  to  be 
seen  and  studied  behind  this  wall;  and 
those  who  penetrate  into  the  solitudes 
beyond  will  assuredly  find  themselves 
in  a  world  of  new  colors,  new  forms, 
and  new  interests.  In  the  old  days 
precious  metal  was  sought  here,  orna- 
mental stone  was  quarried,  trade  routes 
passed  through  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
soldiery  of  Egypt,  and  later  of  Rome, 
marched  from  station  to  station  amidst 
its  hills.  The  desert  as  one  sees  It 
now  is,  so  to  speak,  peopled  with  the 
ghosts  of  the  Old  World;  and  on  hid- 
den hillslopes  or  in  obscure  valleys  one 
meets  with  the  remains  of  ancient  set- 
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tlements  scattered  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  persons  who  have 
had  the  energy  to  climb  the  garden 
wall  and  to  wander  into  this  great 
wilderness  is  so  small  that  one  might 
count  the  names  upon  the  fingers, 
liepsius,  the  German  Egyptologist, 
passed  over  some  of  the  routes  on 
which  antiquities  were  to  be  met  with; 
Gol^nischeff,  the  Russian  Egyptologist, 
checked  some  of  his  results;  Schwein- 
furth,  the  German  explorer,  penetrated 
to  many  of  the  unknown  localities,  and 
mapped  a  great  part  of  the  country: 
Bellefonds  Beyj  the  Director-General 
of  Public  Works  in  Egypt  under  Mu- 
hammed  A\y,  made  a  survey  of  the 
mineral  belt  lying  between  the  river 
and  the  Red  Sea;  and  during  the  last 
score  of  years  various  prospectoi*s  and 
miners  have  visited  certain  points  of 
interest  to  them.  The  Government 
Survey  Department  is  now  engaged  in 
mapping  this  Eastern  Desert,  and  two 
most  valuable  reports  have  already 
been  published;  while  for  a  few  years 
there  existed  a  Mines  Department, 
whose  director,  Mr.  John  Wells,  made 
himself  acquainted  wtih  many  of  the 
routes  and  most  of  the  mining  centres. 
Thus,  most  of  the  journeys  here  to  be 
recorded  have  not  been  made  over  ab- 
solutely new  ground;  though,  except 
for  the  expert  reports  of  the  Survey 
Department  and  some  papers  by 
Schweinfurth,  It  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  unearth  any  literature  on  the 
subject.  In  describing  these  journeys, 
one  is  often  enabled  to  indulge  in  the 
not  unpleasiug  recollection  that  one  is 
writing  of  places  which  no  other  Euro- 
pean eyes  have  seen. 

Those  who  have  travelled  in  Egypt 
will  not  need  to  be  told  how  the  Nile, 
flowing  down  from  the  Sudan  to  the 
distant  sea,  pushes  its  silvery  way 
through  the  wide  desert:  now  passing 
between  the  granite  hills,  now  through 
regions  of  sandstone,  and  now  under 


the  limestone  cliffs.  A  sti'lp  of  verduut 
cultivated  land,  seldom  more  than  six 
or  eight  miles  wide,  and  often  only  as 
many  yards,  borders  the  broad  river; 
and  beyond  this,  on  either  side,  is  the 
desert.  In  Upper  Egypt  one  may  sel- 
dom take  an  afternoon's  ride  due  east 
or  due  west  without  passing  out  either 
on  to  the  sun-baked  sand  of  a  limitless 
wilderness  or  Into  the  liquid  shadows 
of  the  towering  hills.  For  the  present 
we  are  not  concerned  with  the  western 
desert,  which  actually  forms  part  of  the 
great  Sahara,  and  one's  back  ma^- 
therefore   be  turned  upon  it. 

Eastwards,  behind  the  hills  or  over 
the  sand,  there  is  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  a  wide  undulating  plain, 
broken  here  and  there  by  the  limestone 
outcrops.  Here  the  sun  beats  down 
from  a  vast  sky,  and  the  traveller  feels 
himself  but  a  fly  crawling  upon  a  bra- 
zen table.  In  all  directions  the  desert 
stretches,  until,  in  a  leaden  haze,  thi; 
hot  sand  meets  the  hot  sky.  The  hill- 
ocks and  points  of  rock  rise  like 
islands  from  the  floods  of  the  mirage 
in  which  they  are  reflected;  an<l 
sometimes  there  are  clumps  of  with- 
ered bushes  to  tell  of  the  unreality  of 
the  waters. 

The  scenery  here  is  often  of  exqui- 
site beauty;  and  its  very  monotony 
lends  to  it  an  interest  when  for  a  while 
the  grouping  of  the  hills  ceases  to  offer 
new  pictures  and  new^  harmonies  to  the 
eye.  Setting  out  on  a  journey  towards 
the  Red  Sea  one  rides  on  camel-back 
over  this  rolling  plain,  with  the  sun 
bombarding  one's  helmet  from  above 
and  the  wind  charging  it  from  the 
flank;  and,  as  noonday  approaches,  one 
often  looks  in  vain  for  a  rock  under 
which  to  And  shade.  Naturally  the 
glaring  sand  is  fur  hotter  than  the 
shady  earth  under  the  palms  in  the 
cultivation;  but  the  stagnant,  dusty, 
fly-filled  air  of  the  groves  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  clear  atmosphere 
up  in  the  wilderness.       There  are  no 
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evil  odors  here,  breeding  sickness  and 
beckoning  death.  The  wind  blows  so 
purely  that  one  might  think  it  had  not 
touched  earth  since  the  gods  released 
it  from  the  golden  caverns.  The  wide 
ocean  itself  has  not  less  to  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  smell  than  has  the  fair 
desert 

Descending  from  the  camel  for 
lunch,  one  lies  on  one's  back  npon  the 
Hand  and  stares  up  at  the  deep  blue 
of  the  sky  and  the  intense  whiteness 
of  a  passing  cloud.  Raising  oneself, 
the  Nile  valley  may  still  be  seen,  per- 
haps, with  its  palms  floating  above  the 
vaporous  mirage;  and  away  in  the  dis- 
tance the  pale  cliffs  rise.  Then  across 
one*8  range  of  sight  a  butterfly  zig- 
zags, blazing  in  the  sunlight;  and  be- 
hind it  the  blue  becomes  darker  and 
tlie  white  more  extreme.  Around  one, 
on  the  face  of  the  desert,  there  is  a 
jumbled  collection  of  things  beautiful: 
brown  flints,  white  pebbles  of  lime- 
stone, yellow  fragments  of  sandstone, 
orange-colored  ochre,  transparent  pieces 
of  gypsum,  carnelian  and  alabaster 
clilps,  glittering  quartz.  Across  the 
clear  patches  of  sand  there  are  all  man- 
ner of  recent  footprints,  and  the  inci- 
dental study  of  these  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est delights  of  a  desert  Journey.  Here 
one  may  see  the  four-pronged  footprints 
of  some  wagtail,  and  there  the  larger 
marks  of  a  crow.  An  eagle's  and  a 
vulture's  footmarks  are  often  to  be 
observed,  and  the  identification  of  those 
of  birds  such  as  the  desert  partri<lge 
or  of  the  cream-colored  courser  is  a 
happy  exercise  for  one's  ingenuity. 
Here  the  light  wiggly  line  of  a  llzard'«) 
rapid  tour  abroad  attracts  the  attention, 
reminding  one  of  some  American  globe- 
trotter's route  over  Europe;  and  there 
the  footprints  of  the  Jerboa  are  seen 
leading  in  short  Jumps  towards  its  hole. 
Jackals  or  foxes  leave  their  dainty 
pad-marks  in  all  directions,  and  one 
may  sometimes  come  across  the  heavy 
prints  of  a  hyeena,  while  it  is  not  un- 


usual to  meet  with  those  of  a  gazelle. 

In  the  afternoon  one  rides  onwards 
and  perhaps  a  hazy  view  of  the  granite 
hills  may  now  be  obtained  in  the  far 
distance  ahead.  The  sun  soon  loses 
its  strength,  and  shines  in  slantini^ 
lines  over  the  desert,  so  that  one  sees 
oneself  in  shadow  stretched  out  to 
amazing  lengths,  as  though  the  mag- 
netic power  of  night  in  the  east  were 
already  dragging  in  the  reluctant  dark- 
nesses to  its  dark  self.  Each  human 
or  camel  footprint  in  the  sand  is  at 
this  hour  a  basin  filled  with  blue  shade, 
while  every  larger  dent  in  the  desert's 
surface  is  brimful  of  that  same  blue; 
and  the  color  is  so  opaque  that  an  Arab 
lying  therein  clad  in  his  blue  shirt  is 
almost  indistinguishable  at  a  distance. 
Above  one  the  white  clouds  go  tearing 
by,  too  busy,  too  intent,  it  would  seem, 
on  some  far-off  goal  to  hover  blushing 
around  the  sun.  The  light  fades  and 
the  camp  is  pitched  on  the  open  plain; 
and  now  one  is  glad  to  wrap  oneself 
in  a  large  overcoat,  and  to  swallow  the 
hot  tea  which  has  been  prepared  over 
a  fire  of  the  dried  scrub  of  the  desert. 

The  nights  in  the  desert  are  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  days,  though  in  winter 
they  are  often  bitterly  cold.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  warm  bed  and  plenty 
of  blankets,  however,  one  may  sleep 
in  the  open  in  comfort;  and  only  those 
who  have  known  this  vast  bedroom 
will  understand  how  beautiful  night 
may  be.  If  one  turns  to  the  east,  one 
may  stare  at  Mars  flashing  red  some- 
where over  Arabia,  and  westwards 
there  is  Jupiter  blazing  above  the  Sa- 
hara. One  looks  up  and  up  at  the 
expanse  of  star-strewn  blue,  and  one's 
mind  Journeys  of  itself  into  the  place 
of  dreams  before  sleep  has  come  to  con- 
duct it  thither.  The  dark  desert  drops 
beneath  one;  the  bed  floats  in  mid  air, 
with  planets  above  and  below.  Could 
one  but  i)eer  over  the  side,  earth  would 
be  seen  as  small  and  vivid  as  the  moon. 
But  a  trance  holds  the  body  inactive, 
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and  the  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  space 
above-  Then,  quietly,  a  puff  of  wind 
brings  one  down  again  to  realities  as 
it  passes  from  darkness  to  darkness. 
Consciousness  returns  quickly  and 
gently,  points  out  the  aspect  of  the 
night,  indicates  the  larger  celestial 
bodies,  and  as  quickly  and  gently 
leaves  one  again  to  the  tender  whispers 
of  sleep. 

When  there  is  moonlight  there  is 
more  to  carry  the  eye  into  the  region 
of  dreams  on  earth  than  there  is  in  the 
heavens;  for  the  desert  spreads  out 
around  one  in  a  silver,  shimmering 
haze,  and  no  limit  can  be  placed  to 
its  horizons.  The  eye  cannot  tell 
where  the  sand  meets  the  sky,  nor  can 
the  mind  know  whether  there  is  any 
meeting.  In  the  dimness  of  coming 
sleep  one  wonders  whether  the  hands 
of  the  sky  are  always  just  out  of  reach 
of  those  of  the  desert,  whether  there  is 
always  another  mile  to  journey  and 
always  another  hill  to  climb;  and  won- 
dering, one  drifts  Into  unconsciousness. 
At  dawn  the  light  brings  one  back  to 
earth  in  time  to  see  the  sun  pass  up 
from  behind  the  low  hills.  In  con- 
trast to  the  vague  night  the  proceeding 
is  rapid  and  business-like.  The  light 
precedes  its  monarch  only  by  half  au 
hour  or  so;  and  ere  the  soft  colors  have 
been  fully  appreciated,  the  sun  appears 
over  the  rocks  and  flings  a  sharp  beam 
into  the  eyes  of  every  living  thing,  so 
that  in  a  moment  the  camp  is  stirred 
and  awakened. 

During  the  second  or  third  day's  rldt» 
one  generally  enters  the  g^ranite  regions, 
and  one  Is  lost  amidst  the  intricate  val- 
leys which  pass  between  the  peaks  of 
the  hills.  Here  one  may  find  plenty 
of  shelter  from  the  sun's  rays  in  the 
shadow  of  the  cliffs  and  as  one's  camel 
jogs  along  over  the  hard  gravel  tracks, 
or  as  one  sits  for  refreshment  with 
one's  back  propped  against  a  great  gray 
boulder,  the  view  which  is  to  be  en- 
Joyed  is  often  magnificent.    On  the  one 


side  the  dark  granite,  porphyry,  or  brec- 
cia rocks  rise  up  like  the  towered  and 
buttressed  walls  of  some  fairy-tale  city: 
while  on  the  other  side  range  rises  be- 
hind range,  and  a  thousand  peaks  har- 
monize their  delicate  purples  and  grays 
with  the  blue  of  the  sky.  When  the 
sun  sets  these  lofty  peaks  ace  flushe<l 
with  pink,  and,  like  mediators  between 
earth  and  heaven,  carry  to  the  dark 
valleys  the  tale  of  a  glory  which  om» 
cannot  see.  There  Is  usually  plenty 
of  scrub  to  be  found  in  the  valleys 
with  which  to  build  the  evening  fires, 
and  with  good  luck  one  might  replen- 
ish the  food-supplies  with  the  tendt»r 
fiesh  of  the  gazelle.  Every  two  or 
three  days  one  may  camp  beside  h 
well  of  pure  water,  where  the  camels 
may  drink,  and  from  which  the  porta- 
ble tanks  may  be  refilled. 

Near  these  wells  there  are  sometimes 
a  few  Bedwin  to  be  found  tending  their 
little  herds  of  goats:  quiet  harmless^ 
sons  of  the  desert,  who  generally  own 
allegiance  to  some  sMkh  living  in  the 
Nile  Valley-  One's  guides  and  camel- 
men  exchange  greetings  with  them,  and 
pass  the  latest  news  over  the  camp 
fires.  Often,  however,  one  may  jour- 
ney for  many  days  without  meeting 
either  a  human  being  or  a  four-footed 
animal,  though  on  the  well-marked 
tracks  the  prints  of  goats  and  goat- 
herds, camels  and  camel-men,  are  ap- 
parent. 

No  matter  in  what  direction  one  trav- 
els, hardly  a  day  passes  on  which  one 
does  not  meet  with  some  trace  of  an- 
cient activity.  Here  it  will  be  a  de- 
serted gold-mine,  there  a  quarry;  heiv 
a  ruined  fortress  or  town,  and  there  an 
Inscription  upon  the  rocks.  Indications 
of  the  present  day  are  often  so  lacking, 
and  Time  seems  to  be  so  much  at  a 
standstill,  that  one  slips  back  In  imag- 
ination to  the  dim  elder  days.  The 
years  fall  from  one  like  a  garment 
doffed,  and  one  experiences  a  sense  of 
relief  from  their  weight.       A  kind  of 
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exhilaration,  moreover,  goes  with  the 
tboaght  of  the  life  of  the  meu  of  thou- 
sands of  years  ago  ivho  lived  amongst 
these  changeless  hills  and  valleys. 
Their  days  were  so  full  of  adventure: 
they  were  beset  with  dangers.  One  has 
but  to  look  at  the  fortified  camps,  the 
watch-towers  on  the  heights,  the  bea- 
cons along  the  high-roads,  to  realize 
bow  brave  were  the  "olden  times." 
One  of  the  peculiar  charms  of  these 
hills  of  the  Eastern  Desert  is  their  im- 
pregnation with  the  atmosphere  of  u 
shadowy  adventurous  past.  One*8 
mind  is  conscious,  if  it  may  be  so  ex- 
pressed, of  the  ghosts  of  old  sights,  the 
echoes  of  old  sounds.  Dead  ambitions, 
dead  terrors,  drift  through  these  val- 
leys on  the  wind,  or  lurk  behind  the 
tumbled  rocks.  Rough  Inscriptions  on 
these  rocks  tell  how  this  captain  or  that 
centurion  here  rested,  and  on  the  very 
spot  the  modem  traveller  rests  to  ease 
the  self-same  aches  and  to  enjoy  the 
self-same  shade  before  moving  on  to- 
wards an  identical  goal  in  the 
east. 

On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  leav- 
ing the  Nile  one  passes  beneath  the 
mountains,  which  here  rise  sometimes 
to  as  much  as  6000  feet;  and  beyond 
these  the  road  slopes  through  the  val- 
leys down  to  the  barren  Red  Sea  coast, 
which  may  be  any  distance  from  100 
to  400  miles  from  the  Nile.      Kossair 
is  the  one  town  on  the  coast  opposite 
Upper  Egypt,  as  it  was  also  in  ancient 
times;  and  Berenice,   opposite   Lower 
Nubia,  is  tlie  only  other  town  north  of 
Sndan  territory.      These  towns  do  a 
fast-diminishing    trade    with    Arabia, 
and  a  handful  of  Egyptian  coastguards 
is  kept  mildly  busy  in  the  prevention 
of  smuggling.       The  few  inhabitants 
of  the  Egyptian  coast  fish,  sleep,  say 
their  prayers,  or  dream  in  the  shade 
of  their  hovels  until  death  at  an  ex- 
tremely  advanced   age  releases   them 
from  the  boredom  of  existence.     Those 
of  them  who  are  of  Arab  stock  some- 


times enliven  their  days  by  shooting 
one  another  in  a  more  or  less  sporting 
maimer,  and  by  wandering  to  other  and 
more  remote  settlements  thereafter;  but 
those  of  Egyptian  blood  have  not  the 
energy  even  for  this  amount  of  exer- 
tion. There  is  a  lethargy  over  the 
desert  which  contrasts  strangely  with 
one's  own  desire  for  activity  under  the 
influence  of  the  sun  and  the  wind,  and 
of  the  records  of  ancient  toil  which  are 
to  be  observed  on  all  sides.  It  must 
be  that  we  of  the  present  day  come 
as  the  sons  of  a  race  still  in  its  youth; 
and  in  this  silent  land  we  meet  only 
with  the  worn-out  remnant  of  a  people 
who  have  been  old  these  thousands 
of  years. 

There  was  a  threefold  reason  for  the 
activities  of  the  ancients  in  the  Eastern 
Desert.      Firstly,  from  Koptos,  a  city 
on  the  Nile  not  far  from  Thebes,  to 
Kossair  there  ran  the  great  trade-route 
with  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India;  from 
Suez  to  Koptos  there  was  a  route  by 
which   the   traders   from   Syria   often 
traveled;  from  Edfu  to  Berenice  there 
was  a  trade-route  for  the  produce  of 
Southern  Arabia  and  the  ancient  land 
of  Fount;  while  other  roads  from  point 
to  point  of  the  Nile  were  often  used  as 
short-cuts.      Secondly    in    this    desert 
there  were  very  numerous  gold  minen, 
the  working  of  which  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  made  Egypt  the  richest 
country  of  the  ancient  world.       And 
thirdly,   the  ornamental  stones  which 
were  to  be  quarried  in  the  hills  were  in 
continuous  requisition  for  the  buildings 
and  statuary  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia, 
and  Rome. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  regard 
to  the  gold-mining,  but  here  space  will 
not  permit  of  more  than  the  most  cur- 
sory review  of  the  information.  Gold 
was  used  in  Egypt  at  a  date  consider- 
ably prior  to  the  beginning  of  written 
history  in  Dynasty  I.,  and  there  are 
many  archaic  objects  richly  decorated 
with    that    metal.      The    situation    of 
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many  of  the  early  cities  of  the  Nile 
valley  is  due  solely  to  this  industry. 
When  two  cities  of  high  antiquity  are 
in  close  proximity  to  one  another  on 
opposite  banks  of  the  river,  as  Is  often 
the  case  In  Upper  Egypt,  one  generally 
finds  that  the  city  on  the  western  bank 
is  the  older  of  the  two.  In  the  case 
of  Dlospolis  Parva  and  Khenoboskion, 
which  stand  opposite  to  one  another, 
the  former,  on  the  west  bank,  is  the 
more  ancient  and  is  the  capital  of  the 
province,  and  the  latter,  on  the  east 
bank,  does  not  date  earlier  than  Dy- 
nasty VI.  Of  Ombos  and  Koptos,  the 
former,  on  the  west  bank,  has  prehis- 
toric cemeteries  around  It,  while  the 
latter,  on  the  east  bank,  dates  from  Dy- 
nasty I.  at  the  earliest.  Hieraconpolis 
and  EUelthylapolis  stand  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  the  former,  which  is 
on  the  west  bank,  is  certainly  the  more 
ancient.  Of  Elephantine  and  Syene 
the  latter,  on  the  east  bank.  Is  by  far 
the  less  ancient.  And  In  the  case  of 
Pselehls  and  Bakl  (Kubb&n),  the  for- 
mer, on  the  west  bank,  has  near  It  an 
archaic  fortress;  while  the  latter,  on 
the  east  bank,  does  not  date  earlier 
than  Dynasty  XII.  The  reason  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  early  cities  were  engaged  in  gold- 
mining  and  despatched  caravans  Into 
the  Eastern  Desert  for  that  purpose. 
These  cities  were  usually  built  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  since  tho 
main  routes  of  communication  from 
end  to  end  of  Egypt  passed  along  thpt 
western  desert.  Mining  stations  had, 
therefore,  to  be  founded  on  the  eastern 
bank  opposite  to  the  parent  cities;  and 
these  stations  soon  became  cities  them- 
selves as  large  as  those  on  the  western 
shore.  Thus  the  antiquity  of  the  east- 
ern city  in  each  of  these  cases  Indicates 
at  least  that  same  antiquity  for  the 
mining  of  gold. 

Throughout  what  is  known  as  the  old 
kingdom,  gold  was  used  in  ever-increas- 
ing   quantities,    but   an    idea    of    the 


wealth  of  the  mines  will  best  be  ob- 
tained from  the  records  of  the  Empire. 
About  250,000  grains  of  gold  were 
drawn  by  the  Vizir  Rekhmara  in  taxes 
from  Upper  Egypt,  and  this  was  but  a 
small  item  in  comparison  with  the  taxes 
levied  in  kind.  A  king  of  a  north 
Syrian  state  wrote  to  Amonhotep  III., 
the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  asking  for  gold, 
and  towards  the  end  of  his  letter  he 
says:  **Let  my  brother  send  gold  in 
very  large  quantities,  without  measure, 
and  let  him  send  more  gold  to  me  than 
he  did  to  my  father;  for  in  my  broth- 
er's land  gold  Is  as  common  as  dust.** 
To  the  god  Amon  alone  Barneses  III. 
presented  some  26,000  grains  of  gold, 
and  to  the  other  gods  he  gave  at  the 
same  time  very  large  suma.  In  later 
times  the  High  Priest  of  Amon  was 
made  also  director  of  the  gold  mines, 
and  it  was  the  diverting  of  this  vast 
wealth  from  the  crown  to  the  church 
which  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
fall  of  the  Ramesslde  line. 

A  subject  must  here  be  introduced 
which  will  ever  remain  of  interest  to 
the  speculative.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  southern  portion  of  this  des- 
sert is  to  be  identified  with  the  Ophir 
of  the  Bible,  and  that  the  old  gold- 
workings  here  are  none  otlier  than 
"King  Solomon's  Mines."  In  the  Book 
of  Kings  one  reads,  "And  King  Solo- 
mon made  a  navy  of  ships  in  Bzion- 
geber,  which  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of 
Edom.  And  Hiram  sent  in  the  navy 
his  servants,  shlpmen  that  had  knowl- 
edge of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of 
Solomon.  And  they  came  to  Ophir, 
and  fetched  from  thence  gold,  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  talents,  and  brought  it 
to  King  Solomon.*'  Ophir  cannot  be 
identified  with  Arabia,  since  there  is  no 
gold  there;  and  hence  one  may  seek 
this  land  of  ancient  wealth  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Eastern  Egyptian 
Desert.  If  It  is  argued  that  the  He- 
brews would  have  found  difficulties  Id 
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carrying  on  mining  operations  unmo- 
lested in  Egyptian  territory,  it  may  be 
contended  on  the  other  hand  that  King 
Solomon  may  have  made  some  bargain 
with  the  Pharaoh:  for  example,  that 
the  former  might  mine  in  a  certain  tract 
of  desert  if  the  latter  might  cut  timber 
in  the  Lebanon.  The  purchase  of  ce- 
dar-wood by  the  Egyptians  is  known  to 
have  taken  place  at  about  this  period, 
payment  in  gold  being  made;  and  there- 
fore it  does  not  require  an  undue 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  suppose 
that  the  Hebrews  themselves  mined 
the  gold.  Again,  at  the  time  when 
King  Solomon  reigned  in  all  his  glory 
in  Palestine,  the  short-lived  Pharaohs 
of  Egypt  sat  upon  tottering  thrones,  and 
were  wholly  unable  to  protect  the  East- 
em  Desert  from  invasion.  The  Egyp- 
tians often  stiite  that  they  encountered 
hostile  forces  in  this  land,  and  these 
may  not  always  have  consisted  of  Bed- 
win  marauders. 

No  savant  has  accepted  for  a  mo- 
ment the  various  theories  which  place 
Ophir  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Afri- 
can continent;  and  the  most  common 
view  is  that  Solomon  obtained  his  gold 
from  the  land  of  Pount,  so  often 
referred  to  in  Egyptian  inscriptions. 
This  country  is  thought  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Suakin ; 
but,  as  Professor  Naville  points  out,  it 
is  a  somewhat  vague  geographical 
term,  and  may  include  a  large  tract 
of  country  to  the  north  and  south  of 
this  point.  One  cannot  imagine  the 
Hebrews  penetrating  very  far  over  the 
unknown  seas  to  the  perilous  harbors 
of  Middle  Africa:  one  pictures  them 
more  easily  huddled  in  the  less  dan- 
gerous ports  of  places  such  as  Kos- 
sair  or  Berenice,  or  at  farthest  in  that 
of  Suakin.  It  is,  thus,  quite  probable 
that  some  of  the  gold-workings  in  the 
desert  here  described  are  actually  King 
Solomon's  Mines,  and  that  the  country 
through  which  the  reader  wiU  be  con- 
ducted Is  the  wonderful  Ophir  itself. 


Certainly  there  is  no  one  who  can  state 
conclusively  that  it  is  not. 

Work  continued  with  unabated  en- 
ergy during  the  later  periods  of  Egyp- 
tian history,  and  the  Persian,  Greek, 
and  Roman  treasuries  were  filled  con-  ' 
secutively  with  the  produce  of  the 
mines.  Several  classical  writers  make 
reference  to  these  operations,  and  some- 
times one  is  told  the  actual  name  and 
situation  of  the  workings.  Diodorus 
gives  a  description  of  the  mines  in  the 
Wad  Alagl,  and  tells  how  the  work 
was  done.  The  miners  wore  a  lamp 
tied  to  their  forehead.  The  stone  was 
carried  to  the  surface  by  children,  and 
was  pounded  in  stone  mortars  by  iron 
pestles.  It  was  then  ground  to  a  fine 
powder  by  old  men  and  women.  This 
powdered  ore  was  washed  on  inclined 
tables,  the  residue  being  placed  in 
earthen  crucibles  with  lead,  salt,  and 
tin  for  fluxes,  and  was  there  baked  for 
five  days.  Agatharchides  describes 
how  the  prisoners  and  negroes  hewed 
out  the  stone  and,  with  unutterable  toil, 
crushed  it  in  mills  and  washed  out  the 
grains  of  gold.  The  Arabic  historian. 
El  Macrlzi,  states  that  during  the  reign 
of  Ahmed  ben  Teilun  there  was  great 
activity  in  the  mining  industry 
throughout  the  Eastern  Desert,  and 
Cufic  inscriptions  of  this  date  found  in 
the  old  workings  confirm  this  state- 
ment. Prom  then,  until  modern 
times,  however,  little  work  was  done; 
but  in  recent  years,  as  the  reader  will 
no  doubt  know,  many  of  the  ancient 
workings  have  been  reopened,  and  one 
must  admit  that  if  these  are  really  to 
be  regarded  as  King  Solomon's  Mines, 
that  potentate  must  have  had  a  some- 
what lower  opinion  of  Ophir  than  tra- 
dition indicates. 

The  other  cause  for  the  ancient  ac- 
tivity in  the  Eastern  Desert  was,  as 
has  been  said,  the  need  of  ornamental 
stone  for  the  milking  of  vases,  statues, 
and  architectural  accessories.  From 
the  earliest  times  bowls  and  vases  of 
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alabaster,  breccia,  dlorlte,  and  other  fine 
stones  were   used  by   the   Egyptians, 
and  the  quarries   must  have  already 
formed   quite    a   flourishing   Industry^ 
Soon   the   making  of   statuettes,    and 
later  of  statues,  enlarged  this  Industry, 
and  with  the  growth  of  civilization  It 
steadily  Increased.       The  galleries  of 
the  Cairo  Museum,  and  those  of  Euro- 
pean museums,  are  massed  with  stat- 
ues   and   other   objects   cut   In   stone 
brought   from   the   hills   between   the 
Nile  and  the   Red   Sea.    The   breccia 
quarries   of    Wady    Hammamat  were 
worked  from  archaic  to  Roman  days: 
the  Tourquoise  Mountains,  not  far  from 
Kossair,  supplied  the  markets  of  the 
ancient  world;  white  granite  was  taken 
from  the  hills  of  Um  Etgal;  there  were 
two  or  three  alabaster  quarries  In  con- 
stant use;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  the  famous  Imperial  por- 
phyry was  quarried  In  the  mountains 
of  Gebel  Dukhau.      One  may  still  see 
blocks   of   breccia   at   Hammamat,    of 
granite  at  Um  Etgal.  or  porphyry  at 
Dukhan,  lying  abandoned  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  although   numbered   and 
actually  addressed  to  the  Caesars.    The 
towns  In  which  the  quarry  men  lived 
still   stand   In  defiance  of  the   years, 
and  the  traveller  who  has  the  energy 
to  penetrate   into  the   distant  valleys 
where  they  are  situated  may  there  walk 
through    streets    untrodden    since    the 
days  of  Nero  and  Trajan,  and  yet  still 
littered   with   the  chlpplngs  from   the 
dressing  of  the  blocks. 

In  the  old  days  the  provisioning  of 
the  mining  and  quarrying  settlements 
must  have  taxed  the  ingenuity  even  of 
the  Egyptians;  and  the  establishing  of 
workable  lines  of  communication  with 
the  distant  Nile  must  have  required  the 
most  careful  organization.  The  cara- 
vans bringing  food  were  of  great  size, 
for  there  were  often  several  thousands 
of  hungry  miners  to  be  fed.  In  Dy- 
nasty VI.  one  reads  of  200  donkeys  and 
TiO  oxen  being  used  in  the  trnns|>ort 


and  In  Dynasty  XI.  60,000  loaves  of 
bread  formed  the  daily  requirements  in 
food  of  one  expedition.  In  late  Ram- 
esslde  times  the  food  of  an  expedition 
of  some  9000  men  was  carried  on  ten 
large  carts,  each  drawn  by  six  yoke  of 
oxen,  while  porters  ^innumerable**  are 
said  to  have  been  employed.  The  fam- 
ilies of  the  workmen  generally  lived  on 
the  spot,  and  these  also  had  to  be  fed — 
a  fact  which  is  indicated,  too,  by  an 
Inscription  which  states  that  In  one  ex- 
pedition each  miner  required  twenty 
loaves  of  bread  per  diem. 

Whenever  this  organization  broke 
down  the  consequences  must  have  been 
awfuL  In  this  quarrying  expedition 
in  Ramesslde  times,  consisting  of  9000 
men,  10  per  cent,  of  them  died  from 
one  cause  or  another;  and  later  wrltem 
speak  of  the  "horrors**  of  the  mines. 
In  summer  the  heat  is  intense  in  the 
desert,  and  the  wells  could  not  always 
have  supplied  sufliclent  water.  The 
rocks  are  then  so  hot  that  they  cannot 
be  touched  by  the  bare  hand,  and  one's 
boots  are  little  protection  to  the  feet. 
Standing  in  the  sunlight,  the  ring  has 
to  be  removed  from  one's  finger,  for 
the  hot  metal  bums  a  blister  upon  the 
flesh.  After  a  few  hours  of  exercise 
there  is  a  white  lather  upon  the  lips^ 
and  the  eyes  are  blinded  with  the  mois- 
ture which  has  collected  around  them; 
and  thus  what  the  quarrymen  and 
miners  must  have  suffered  as  they 
worked  upon  the  scorching  stones  no 
tongue  can  tell. 

In  ancient  Egyptian  times  the  camel 
was  regarded  as  a  curious  beast  from 
a  far  country,  and  was  seldom,  if  ever. 
put  to  any  use  In  Egypt  Only  thi«e 
or  four  representations  of  It  are  now 
known,  and  it  never  occnrs  amongBt 
any  of  the  animals  depicted  npon  tlie 
walls  of  the  tombs,  although  bears,  ele- 
phants, giralFes,  and  other  foreign  and 
rare  creatures,  are  there  shown.  It 
was  an  Asiatic  animal,  and  was  not 
introduced  into  Egypt  as  an  agent  of 
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transportation  until  tlie  days  of  tlie 
ubiquitous  Romans.  Donkeys,  oxen, 
and  human  beings,  were  alone  used  in 
Pharaonie  days  for  transporting  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  laborers,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  their  worlc;  and  probably  the 
officials  were  carried  to  and  fro  in  se- 
dan-chairs. Even  in  Roman  days 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  camel 
was  very  largely  employed,  and  one 
may  not  amuse  oneself  too  confidently 
with  the  picture  of  a  centurion  of  the 
empire  astride  the  hump  of  the  rolling 
ship  of  the  desert 

Nowadays,  of  course,  one  truveln  tMi- 
tirely  by  camel  in  the  desert.  For  an 
expedition  of  fifteen  days  or  so  one 
;;enera]ly  requires  about  a  dozen  cam- 
els all  told,  and  one  or  two  guides. 
Some  of  the  animals  carry  the  water 
In  portable  tanks;  others  are  loaded 
with  the  tents  and  beds;  and  others 
carry  the  boxes  of  tinned  food  and 
bottled  drinks.  The  whole  caravan  rat- 
tles and  bumps  as  it  passes  through 
the  echoing  valleys,  and  one's  cook 
rises  from  amidst  a  clattering  medley 
of  saucepans  and  kettles  which  are 
slung  across  his  saddle.  The  camels 
are  obtained,  at  the  rate  of  two  to  three 
shillings  per  diem,  from  some  sMkh, 
who  holds  himself  more  or  less  re- 
sponsible for  one's  safety.  With  a 
steady  steed  and  a  good  saddle  there 
are  few  means  of  locomotion  so  en- 
joyable as  camel-riding.  Once  the 
art  is  learnt  it  is  never  forgotten,  and 
after  the  tortures  of  the  first  day  or 
so  of  the  first  expedition,  one  need 
never  again  suffer  from  stiffness, 
though  many  months  may  elapse  be- 
tween the  journeys.  This  preliminary 
suffering  is  due  to  one*s  inability  at 
the  ontset  to  adjust  the  muscles  to  the 
peculiar  motion;  but  the  knowledge 
comes  unconsciously  after  a  while  and 
ever  remains. 

One  Jogs  along  at  the  rate  of  about 
four  and  a  half  or  five  miles  an  hour, 
and  some  thirty  miles  a  day  is  covered 


with  ease.  The  baggage  camels  travel 
at  about  three  miles  an  hour.  They 
start  first,  are  passed  during  the  morn- 
ing, catch  one  up  at  the  long  rest  for 
luncheon,  are  again  passed  during  the 
afternoon,  and  arrive  about  an  hour 
after  the  halt  has  been  called.  If  pos- 
sible, all  the  camels  drink  every  second 
day,  but  they  are  quite  capable  of  going 
strongly  for  three  or  four  days  without 
water,  and,  when  really  necessary,  can 
travel  for  a  week  or  more  through  a 
land  without  wells. 

While  the  Mines  Department  was  in 
existence  experiments  were  tried  with 
automobiles  and  motor  bicycles,  which 
were  by  no  means  unsuccessful.  Many 
of  the  main  roads  in  the  Eastern  Desert 
pass  over  hard  gravel,  and  a  motor  may 
he  driven  with  safety  over  the  unpre- 
pared camel  tracks.  If  wells  were  sunk 
every  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  there  would 
be  no  dangers  to  \Hi  feared  from  a 
breakdown;  and  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances the  journey  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Red  Sea  might  be  accomplished 
in  a  morning.  In  the  future  one  may 
picture  the  energetic  tourist  leaving  his 
Luxor  or  Cairo  hotel,  whirling  over  the 
oi>en  plains  where  now  one  crawls, 
rushing  through  the  valleys  in  which 
the  camel-rider  lingers,  penetrating  to 
the  remote  ruins  and  deserted  work- 
ings, and  emerging  breathless  on  to  the 
golden  coast  of  the  sea,  to  wave  his 
handkerchief  to  his  friends  upon  the 
decks  of  the  Indian  liners. 

The  time  must  surely  come  when  the 
owners  of  automobiles  in  Egypt  will 
sicken  of  the  short  roads  around  Cairo, 
and  will  venture  beyond  the  garden 
wall  towards  the  rising  sun.  Whether 
it  will  be  that  the  re-working  of  the 
gold  mines  and  the  quarries  of  orna- 
mental stone  will  attract  the  attention 
of  these  persons  to  this  wonderful 
wilderness,  or  that  the  enterprising  au- 
tomobilists  will  pave  the  way  for  th(> 
miners  and  the  quarrymen,  it  Is  cer- 
tain that  some  day  the  desert  will  bios- 
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som  with  the  rose  ouce  more,  aud  the 
rocks  reverberate  with  the  sound  of 
many  voices.  Had  I  now  In  my  two 
open  hands  pearls,  diamonds,  and  ru- 
bies, how  gladly  would  I  give  them — 
or  some  of  them — ^for  the  sight  of  the 
misty  mountains  of  the  Eastern  Desert 
and  for  the  feel  of  the  sharp  air  of  the 
hills!  One  looks  forward  with  enthu- 
siasm to  the  next  visit  to  these  un- 
known   regions,    and    one  cannot    but 

Blackwood*!  Blagaxlne. 


feel  that  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  travel  there  are  missing  much 
in  remaining  within  the  walls  of  the 
little  garden  of  the  Nile.  One  hears 
in  the  imagination  the  camels  grunting 
as  their  saddles  are  adjusted;  one  feels 
the  tingle  of  the  morning  air;  and  one 
itches  to  be  off  again,  "over  the  hills 
and  far  away,"  into  the  solitary  splen- 
dor of  the  desert. 

Arthur  E.  P.  Weigall. 


I. 

On  July  12  Captain  Hlopov  came  In 
at  the  low  door  of  my  mud-hat,  wear- 
ing his  epaulettes  and  his  sabre — ^a  full 
uniform,  in  which  I  had  not  seen  him 
since  I  had  arrived  in  the  Caucasus. 

"I  have  come  straight  from  the  colo- 
nel," he  said  in  reply  to  the  look  of 
inquiry  "^ith  which  I  met  him;  "our 
battalion  is  marching  to-morrow." 

•*  Where  to?"  I  asked. 

"To  N .      That*s  where  the  troops 


are  to  concentrate." 

"From  there  they  will  advance  Into 
action,  I  suppose?" 

"Most  likely." 

"Where?    What  do  you  think?" 

"I  don't  think.  I  am  telling  you 
what.  I  know.  A  Tatar  galloped  up 
last  night  with  instructions  from  the 
general — ^the  battalion  to  set  off,  tak- 
ing two  days'  rations  of  biscuit.  But 
where,  and  what  for,  and  for  how  long 
— ^that,  my  dear  sir,  we  don't  ask;  we're 
told  to  go  and  that's  enough." 

"If  you're  only  taking  biscuit  for 
two  days,  though,  the  troops  won't  be 
detained  longer  than  that." 

"Oh,  well,  that  doesn't  prove  any- 
thing. .  .  /' 

"How's  that?"  I  asked  with  surprise. 

"Why,   they  marched  to  Dargi  tak- 
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Ing  biscuit  for  a  week  and  were  nearly 
a  month  there." 

"And  can  I  go  with  you?"  I  asked 
after  a  short  silence. 

"You  can,  of  course,  but  my  advlct* 
Ih,  better  not  go.  Why  should  yon  run 
any  risk?" 

"No,  you  must  allow  me  not  to  fol- 
low your  advice;  I  have  been  a  whole 
month  here  simply  on  the  chance  of 
seeing  an  action,  and  you  want  me  to 
miss  it." 

"Go,  if  you  will.  Only,  wouldn't  it 
be  better  to  stay  here,  really?  You 
could  wait  here  till  we  came  back,  you 
could  have  some  shooting,  while  we 
would  go,  as  Ood  wills!  And  that 
would  be  first-rate!"  he  said  in  such 
a  persuasive  tone  that  I  really  did  feel 
for  the  first  minute  that  it  would  be 
first-rate.  I  answered  firmly,  however, 
that  I  would  not  stay  behind  for  any 
consideration. 

"And  what  Is  there  yon  haven't  seen 
In  ItV"  the  captain  went  on,  trying  to 
persuade  me.  "If  you  want  to  know 
what  battles  are  like,  read  Mihailosky- 
Danilevsky's  Description  of  War — it's 
a  fine  book.  Ifs  all  described  In  de- 
tail there— where  every  corps  was  sta- 
tioned and  how  the  battles  were 
fought.' 
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**Bat  that's  Just  what  doesn't  Inter- 
est me,"  I  answered. 

**Wliat  Is  It  then?  you  simply  want  to 
see  how  men  are  killed,  It  seems?  .  .  . 
In  1882  there  was  a  civilian  here  too, 
a  Spaniard,  I  thinlc  he  was.  He  went 
on  two  expeditions  with  us,  wearing 
a  bine  cloak  of  some  sort .  .  .  they  did 
for  him  Just  the  same.  You  can't  as- 
tonish anybody  here,  my  dear  sir." 

Though  I  felt  sore  at  the  captain's 
putting  such  a  despicable  construction 
on  my  intentions,  I  did  not  attempt  to 
set  him  right 

**Wa8  he  a  brave  man?"  I  asked. 

"How  can  I  tell?  he  used  to  be  al- 
ways In  the  front;  wherever  there  was 
firing,  he  was  in  it" 

"Then  he  must  have  been  brave,"  I 
said. 

"No,  it  doesn't  follow  that  a  man's 
brave  because  he  thrusts  himself  where 
ho's  not  wanted." 

"What  do  you  call  being  brave  then?" 

"Brave?  brave?"  repeated  the  cap- 
tain, with  the  air  of  a  man  to  whom 
such  a  question  is  presented  for  the 
first  time.  **He^8  a  brave  man  tcho  be- 
have$  as  he  ought'"  he  said  after  a  mo- 
ment's reflection. 

I  recalled  Plato's  definition  of  brav- 
ery— the  knotcledife  of  what  one  need  and 
what  one  need  not  fear,  and  In  spite  of 
the  vagueness  and  looseness  of  expres- 
sion In  the  captain's  definition,  I 
tbonght  that  the  fundamental  Idea  of 
both  was  not  so  different  as  might  be 
supposed,  and  that  the  captain's  defini- 
tion was,  indeed,  more  correct  than  the 
Greek  philosopher's,  because  if  he  could 
have  expressed  himself  like  Plato,  he 
would  probably  have  said  that  the 
brave  man  is  he  who  fears  only  what 
he  ouffhi  to  fear,  and  not  what  he  need 
not  fear. 

I  wanted  to  explain  my  idea  to  the 
captain. 

"Tes,"  I  said,  "it  seems  to  me  that 
in  every  danger  there  is  a  choice,  and 
the  choice  made,  for  instance,  under 


the  influence  of  a  sense  of  duty  is  brav- 
ery, while  the  choice  made  under  the 
influence  of  a  low  feeling  is  cowardice, 
because  the  man  who  risks  his  life 
from  vanity,  or  curiosity,  or  greed  of 
gain,  can't  be  called  brave  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  man  who  refuses  to 
face  danger  from  an  honorable  feeling 
of  duty  to  his  family,  or  simply  on  con- 
scientious grounds,  can't  be  called  u 
coward." 

The  captain  looked  at  me  with  rather 
an  odd  expression  while  I  was  talking. 

"Well,  I'm  not  equal  to  proving  that" 
he  said,  filling  his  pipe,  "but  we  havo 
tm  ensign  here  who  is  fond  of  philoso- 
phizing. You  must  talk  to  him.  He 
writes  verses  even." 

I  had  only  met  the  captain  iu  the 
Caucasus,  though  X  knew  a  great  deal 
about  him  in  Russia.  His  mother, 
Mary  a  Ivanovna  Hlopov,  was  living  ou 
her  small  estate  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
my  home.  Before  I  set  off  for  the 
Caucasus,  I  went  to  see  her.  The  old 
lady  was  delighted  that  I  was  going 
to  see  her  Pashenka,  as  she  called  the 
gray-headed  elderly  captain,  and  that  I 
could,  like  a  living  letter,  tell  him  how 
she  was  getting  on,  and  take  him  a 
parcel  from  home.  After  regaling  me 
with  a  capital  pie  and  salted  game, 
Mary  a  Ivanovna  went  into  her  bed- 
room and  fetched  from  there  a  rather 
large  black  amulet,  with  a  black  silk 
ribbon  sewn  on  it 

"This  is  our  Holy  Guardian,  Mother 
of  the  Burning  Bush,"  she  said,  cross- 
ing herself,  and  kissing  the  Image  of 
the  Mother  of  God,  before  putting  It 
into  my  hand,  "be  so  kind,  sir,  as  to 
give  it  to  hluL  When  he  went  to  the 
Capoastis,  you  know,  I  had  a  service 
sung  for  him,  and  made  a  vow  that 
if  he  were  alive  and  unhurt,  I  would 
have  that  image  made  of  the  Holy 
Mother.  Now  it's  eighteen  years  that 
our  Guardian  Lady  and  the  holy  saints 
have  had  mercy  on  him.  He  has  not 
once  been  wounded,  and  yet  what  bat- 
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ties  be  has  been  in!  .  .  .  Wbeu  Miballo, 
who  was  with  him,  told  me  about  it, 
would  you  believe  it,  it  made  my  hair 
stand  on  end.  If  I  hear  anything 
about  him,  it's  only  from  other  people, 
though;  he,  dear  boy,  never  writes  n 
word  to  me  about  his  campaigns — ^he's 
afraid  of  frightening  me." 

It  was  only  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
then  not  from  the  captain,  that  I 
learned  that  he  had  been  four  times 
severely  wounded,  and,  I  need  hardly 
say,  had  written  no  more  to  his  mother 
about  his  wounds  than  about  his  cam- 
paigns. 

"So  let  him  wear  this  holy  figure 
now,"  she  went  on;  "I  send  him  my 
blessing  with  it.  The  Most  Holy 
Guardian  Mother  will  protect  him! 
Let  him  always  have  it  on  him,  espe- 
cially in  battles.  Tell  him,  please, 
that  his  mother  bids  him." 

I  promised  to  carry  out  her  instruc- 
tions exactly. 

'*!  am  sure  you  will  like  my  Pash- 
enka,"  the  old  lady  went  on,  "he's  such 
a  dear  boy!  Would  you  believe  it,  not 
a  year  goes  by  without  his  sending  me 
money,  and  Annushka,  my  daughter, 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  help  from  him, 
too  .  .  .  and  it's  all  out  of  nothing  but 
his  pay!  I  am  ever  truly  thankful  to 
God,"  she  concluded,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  "for  giving  me  such  a  son." 

"Does  he  often  write  to  you?"  I 
asked« 

"Not  often;  usually  only  once  a  year; 
when  he  sends  money,  he'll  send  a 
word  or  two,  but  not  else.  *If  I  don't 
write,  mother,'  he  says,  *it  means  that 
I'm  alive  and  well;  if  anything,  which 
God  forbid,  should  happen,  they'll  write 
to  you  for  me.*  " 

When  I  gave  the  captain  his  mother's 
present — it  was  in  my  hut — he  asked 
for  a  piece  of  tissue-paper,  wrapped  it 
carefully  up  and  put  it  away.  I  gave 
him  a  minute  account  of  his  mother*s 
daily  life;  the  captain  did  not  speak. 
When  I  finished,  he  turned  away  and 


was  rather  a  long  time  filling  his  pipe 
in  the  corner. 

"Yes,  she's  a  splendid  old  lady!"  he 
said  without  turning,  in  a  rather  husky 
voice.  "Will  God  send  me  back  to  see 
her  again,  I  wonder?" 

A  very  great  deal  of  love  and  sadness 
Avas  expressed  in  those  simple  words. 

"Why  do  you  serve  here?"  I  said. 

"I  have  to,"  he  answered  with  con- 
viction. "The  double  pay  for  active 
service  means  a  great  deal  for  a  poor 
man  like  me." 

The  captain  lived  carefully;  he  did 
not  play;  seldom  drank,  and  smoked  a 
cheap  tobacco,  which  for  some  un- 
known reason  he  used  to  call  not  shag, 
but  Sambrotalik.  I  liked  the  captain 
from  the  first;  he  had  one  of  those 
iiuiet,  straightforward  Russian  faces, 
into  whose  eyes  one  finds  it  pleasant 
and  easy  to  look  straight.  But  after 
this  conversation  I  felt  a  genuine  re- 
spect for  him. 

II. 

At  four  o'clock  next  morning  the 
captain  came  to  fetch  me.  He  was 
wearing  a  frayed  old  coat  without  epau- 
lettes, full  Caucasian  breeches,  a  white 
astrachan  cap  with  the  wool  shabby 
and  yellowish,  and  he  had  an  inferior- 
looking  Asiatic  sabre  slung  over  his 
shoulder.  The  white  Caucasian  pony, 
on  which  he  was  mounted,  held  its 
head  down,  moved  with  little  ambling 
paces,  and  incessantly  shook  its  thin 
tail.  Though  there  was  nothing  mar- 
tial nor  fine-looking  about  the  good  cap- 
tain's appearance,  it  showed  such  indif- 
ference to  everything  surrounding  him 
that  it  inspired  an  involuntary  feeling 
of  respect. 

I  did  not  keep  him  waiting  a  minute, 
but  got  on  my  horse  at  once,  and  we 
rode  out  of  the  fortress  gates  together. 

The  battalion  was  already  some  six 
hundred  yards  ahead  of  us  and  looked 
like  a  dark,  compact  heavy  mass.  We 
could  only  tell  that  they  were  infantry 
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because  the  bayonets  were  seen  like  a 
dense  mass  of  long  needles,  and  from 
time  to  time  we  caught  snatches  of  the 
soldiers'  song,  the  drum,  and  the  ex- 
quisite tenor  voice  of  the  leading  singer 
of  the  sixth  company,  which  I  had 
beard  with  delight  more  than  once  in 
the  fortress.  The  road  ran  down  the 
midst  of  a  deep  and  wide  ravine,  along 
the  bank  of  a  little  stream,  which  was 
at  that  time  "in  play,"  that  is  to  say, 
overflowing  its  banks.  Flocks  of  wild 
pigeons  were  hovering  about  it,  settling 
on  its  stony  bank,  and  then  wheeling  In 
the  air  and  flying  up  In  swift  circles 
o\it  of  sight.  The  sun  was  not  yet 
visible,  but  the  very  top  of  the  cliff 
on  the  right  side  began  to  show  patches 
of  sunlight.  The  gray  and  whitish 
stones,  the  yellow-green  moss,  the 
dense  bashes  of  Christ's  thorn,  dog- 
berries  and  dwarf  elm,  stood  out  with 
extraordinary  sharpness,  in  the  limpid 
golden  light  of  sunrise.  But  the  hol- 
low and  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine 
were  damp  and  dark  with  a  thick  mist 
that  hung  over  them  In  rolling  uneven 
masses  like  smoke,  and  through  it 
dimly  one  caught  an  elusive  medley 
of  changing  hues,  pale  lilac,  al- 
most black,  dark  green  and  white.. 
Straight  before  us,  against  the  dark 
blue  of  the  horizon,  rose  with  startling 
clearness  the  dazzling,  dead-white  of 
the  snow  mountains,  with  their  fantas- 
tic shadows  and  outlines  that  were 
daintily  beautiful  to  the  minutest  de- 
tail. Grasshoppers,  crickets,  and  thou- 
sands of  other  insects  were  awake  in 
the  high  grass  and  fllling  the  air  witli 
their  shrill,  incessant  sounds.  An  in- 
finite multitude  of  tiny  bells  seemed 
to  be  ringing  just  in  one's  ears.  The 
air  was  full  of  the  smell  of  water  and 
grass  and  mist,  of  the  smell,  in  fact, 
of  a  fine  morning  in  summer. 

The  captain  struck  a  light  and  lit  his 
pipe;  the  smell  of  the  Sambroialik  to- 
bacco and  of  the  tinder  were  excep- 
tionany  pleasant  to  me. 


We  kept  on  the  side  of  the  road  so 
as  to  overtake  the  infantry  more 
quickly.  The  captain  seemed  more 
thoughtful  than  usual  He  did  not 
take  his  Daghestan  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  at  every  yard  gave  a  shove 
with  his  feet  to  urge  on  his  pony  who, 
swaying  from  side  to  side,  left  a 
scarcely  visible  dark  green  track  in 
the  wet,  long  grass.  An  old  cock 
pheasant  flew  up  from  under  its  very 
hoofs,  with  the  gurgling  cry  and  the 
whir  of  wings  that  sets  a  sportsman's 
heart  beating,  and  slowly  rose  in  the 
air.  The  captain  did  not  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  it 

We  were  almost  overtaking  the  bat- 
talion when  we  heard  the  hoofs  of  a 
galloping  horse  behind  us,  and  in  the 
same  instant  a  very  pretty  and  boyish 
youth,  in  the  uniform  of  an  officer,  and 
a  high  white  astrachan  cap,  galloped 
up.  As  he  passed  us,  he  smiled, 
nodded,  and  waved  his  whip.  ...  I  had 
only  time  to  notice  that  he  sat  his  horse 
and  held  his  reins  with  a  certain  in- 
dividual grace,  and  that  he  had  beauti- 
ful black  eyes,  a  delicate  nose,  and 
only  the  faintest  trace  of  moustache. 
I  was  particularly  charmed  at  his  not 
being  able  to  help  smiling  when  he 
saw  we  were  admiring  him.  .  From 
that  smile  alone  one  could  have  been 
sure  he  was  very  young. 

*'And  what  is  it  he's  galloping  to2" 
the  captain  muttered  with  an  air  of 
vexation,  not  removing  his  pipe  from 
his  lips. 

"Who  is  that?"  I  asked  him. 

"Ensign  Alanin,  a  subaltern  of  my 
company.  .  .  «  It's  only  a  month  since 
he  Joined  from  the  military  school." 

"I  suppose  it's  the  first  time  he's  go- 
ing into  action,"  I  said. 

"That's  just  why  he's  so  happy  about 
it!"  answered  the  captain,  shaking  his 
head  with  an  air  of  profundity.  "Ah, 
youth!" 

"Well,  how  can  be  help  being  glad? 
I   can   understand  that  for  a  young 
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officer   it   must   be   very   interesting." 
The    captain   did    not   speak   for   a 
couple  of  minutes. 

"That's  Just  what  I  say;  it's  youth!" 
he  resumed  in  his  bass  voice.  **What 
is  there  to  be  pleased  about  before  one 
knows  what  it's  like!  When  you  have 
been  out  often,  you're  not  pleased  at  it. 
We've  now,  let  us  say,  twenty  officers 
on  the  march;  that  somebody  will  be 
killed  or  wounded,  that's  certain.  To- 
day it's  my  turn,  to-morrow  his,  and 
next  day  another  man's.  So  what  Is 
there  to  be  happy  about?" 

III. 
The  bright  sun  had  scarcely  risen 
from  behind  the  mountains  and  begun 
to  shine  on  the  valley  along  which 
we  were  marching,  when  the  billowy 
clouds  of  mist  parted,  and  it  became 
hot.  The  soldiers  with  their  gfuns  and 
knapsacks  on  their  backs  walked 
slowly  along  the  dusty  road;  from  time 
to  time  I  heard  snatches  of  Little  Rus- 
sian talk  and  laughter  in  the  ranks.  A 
few  old  soldiers  in  white  canvas  tunics 
— ^for  the  most  part  sergeants  or  corpo- 
rals— marched  along  on  the  side  of 
the  road,  smoking  their  pipes  and  talk- 
ing soberly.  The  wagons,  draw^n  by 
three  horses  and  piled  high  with  bag- 
gage, moved  forward  at  a  walking 
pace,  stirring  up  a  thick,  immovable 
clQud  of  dust.  The  officers  rode  in 
front;  some  of  them  were  jigiting,  as 
they  say  in  the  Caucasus,  that  is,  whip- 
ping up  their  horses  till  they  made 
them  prance  some  four  times,  and  then 
sharply  pulling  them  up  with  their 
heads  on  one  side.  Others  entertained 
themselves  with  the  singers,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  stifling  heat,  untiringly 
kept  up  one  song  after  another.  About 
three  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the 
infantry,  on  a  big  white  horse  sur- 
rounded by  Tatar  cavalry,  rode  an 
officer  famous  in  the  regiment  for  his 
reckless  daring,  and  for  being  a  man 
who  would  tell  the  truth  to  any  one's 


face.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man. 
dressed  in  Asiatic  style,  in  a  black 
tunic  with  embroidered  borders,  leg- 
gings to  match,  new,  richly  embroid- 
ered, closely  fitting  shoes,  a  yellow  Cir- 
cassian coat  and  a  tall  astrachan  cap 
tilted  backwards  on  his  head.  Over 
his  chest  and  back  he  had  bands  of 
silver  embroidery  in  which  his  powder- 
horn  was  thrust  in  front  and  his  pistol 
behind.  A  second  pistol  and  a  dagger 
in  a  silver  sheath  hung  at  his  belt 
Over  all  this  was  girt  a  sabre  in  a 
i*ed  morocco  case  edged  with  em- 
broidery, and  over  his  shoulder  was 
slung  a  rifle  in  a  black  case.  His  cos- 
tume, his  manner  of  riding  and  holding 
himself,  and  every  movement  he  made 
showed  that  he  was  trying  to  lo(^  like 
a  Tatar.  He  even  spoke  to  the  Tatars 
riding  with  him  in  a  language  I  did 
not  know.  But  from  the  puzzled  and 
sarcastic  looks  the  latter  gave  one  an- 
other, I  fancied  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand  him  either.  This  was  a  young 
lieutenant,  one  of  the  so-called  Jigit- 
gallants  who  model  themselves  on  Mar- 
linsky  and  Lermontov.  These  men 
cannot  see  the  Caucasus  except  through 
the  prism  of  the  "heroes  of  our  times,** 
of  Mullah-Nur,  &c.,  and  in  every  ges- 
ture they  are  guided  not  by  their  own 
tastes  but  by  the  example  of  these  par- 
agons. 

The  lieutenant,  for  instance,  was  per- 
haps fond  of  the  society  of  ladies  and 
persons  of  importance^generals,  colo- 
nels, adjutants — I  feel  sure,  indeed, 
that  he  was  very  fond  of  such  society 
because  he  was  excessively  vain.  But 
he  thought  it  his  imperative  duty  to 
turn  his  rough  side  to  all  people  of  con- 
sequence, though  his  rudeness  after  all 
never  amounted  to  very  much.  And 
whenever  a  lady  made  her  appearance 
at  the  fortress,  he  felt  bound  to  pass 
by  her  window  with  his  boon  com- 
panions, wearing  a  red  shirt  and  with 
nothing  but  slippers  on  his  bare  feet 
and  to  shout  and  swear  as  loudly  as 
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possible.  But  all  this  was  not  so  much 
from  a  desire  to  offend  ber  as  to  show 
her  what  splendid  white  legs  he  bad 
and  how  easy  it  would  be  to  fall  in  loVi? 
with  him,  if  he  chose  to  wish  it. 

Often  he  would  go  out  at  night  into 
the  mountains  with  two  or  tliree  peace- 
able Tatars  to  lie  in  ambush  by  the 
wayside  so  as  to  waylay  and  kill  hos- 
tile Tatars  who  might  pass  by,  and 
though  he  felt  more  than  opce  in  Ms 
heart  that  there  was  nothing  very  dar- 
ing in  this,  he  felt  bound  to  make  men 
suffer  because  he  affected  to  be  disap- 
pointed in  them  for  some  reason  and 
so  affected  to  bate  and  despise  tbem. 
Two  objects  be  never  removed  from 
his  person;  a  large  ikon  on  bis  neck  and 
a  dagger  which  he  wore  over  bis  shirt, 
even  when  be  went  to  bed.  He  genu- 
inely believed  that  he  had  enemies. 
To  persuade  himself  that  he  must  be 
avenged  on  some  one  and  wipe  out  some 
insult  with  blood  was  his  greatest  enjoy- 
ment. He  was  convinced  that  tbe  feel- 
ings of  hatred,  revenge  and  disdain  for 
tbe  human  race  were  the  loftiest  and 
most  poetical  sentiments.  But  bis  mis- 
tress* a  Circassian,  of  course,  with  whom 
I  happened  to  become  acquainted  later 
on,  told  me  that  be  was  the  kindest  and 
gentlest  of  men.  and  that  every  eveninc: 
after  jotting  down  bis  gloomy  reflec- 
tions Ik  made  up  bis  accounts  on  ruled 
paper  and  knelt  down  to  say  bis 
prayers.  And  what  sufferings  he  un- 
derwent simply  to  appear  to  himself 
what  he  wanted  to  be!  For  bis  com- 
rades and  the  soldiers  were  unable  to 
regard  him  as  he  wanted  them  to.  Ou 
one  of  bis  night  expeditions  with  bis 
companions  be  chanced  to  wound  one 
of  the  hostile  tribesmen  in  the  foot 
with  a  bullet  and  took  him  prisoner. 
This  man  lived  for  seven  weeks  after 
this  in  the  lieutenant's  quarters,  and 
the  latter  tended  him  and  looked  after 
him  as  though  he  had  been  bis  dearest 
friend,  and  when  his  wound  was  healed 
let  him  go  loaded  with  presents.   Later 


on,  when  on  one  of  his  expeditions,  tbe 
lieutenant  was  retreating  in  a  line  of 
scouts  and  firing  to  keep  back  tbe  en- 
emy, he  beard  one  among  them  call  him 
by  bis  name  and  his  wounded  guest 
came  forward  and  invited  tbe  lieuten- 
ant by  signs  to  do  tbe  same.  Tbe  lat- 
ter went  forward  to  meet  his  visitor 
and  shook  bands  with  him.  Tbe  moun- 
taineers kept  their  distance  and  did  not 
fire  at  him  but  as  soon  as  the  lieuten- 
ant turned  bis  horse,  several  shot  at 
hiui  and  one  bullet  grazed  him  below 
tbe  spin^. 

Another  incident  I  saw  myself. 
There  was  a  fire  in  tbe  fortress  one 
night,  and  two  companies  of  soldiers 
were  engaged  in  putting  it  out.  Sud- 
denly the  tall  figure  of  a  man  on  a 
coal-black  horse  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  tbe  crowd,  lighted  up  by  the  reil 
slow  of' tbe  fire.  The  figure  pushed 
through  the  crowd  and  rode  straight  to 
the  fire.  Hiding  right  up  to  it  the 
lieutenant  leaped  off  his  horse  and  ran 
into  the  bouse,  one  side  of  which  was 
in  flames.  Five  minutes  later  he  came 
out  with  his  hair  singed  and  a  burn 
on  bis  elbow,  carrying  In  his  coat  two 
pigeons  which  he  had  rescued  from  the 
Are. 

His  surname  was  Rosenkranz  but  be 
often  talked  of  his  origin,  somehow 
tracing  bis  descent  from  tbe  Yaren- 
j2:lans,  and  proving  unmistakably  that 
be  and  his  fathers  before  him  were 
of  the  purest  Russian  blood. 

IV. 
Tbe  sun  bad  passed  the  zenith  and 
was  casting  hot  rays  across  tbe  baked 
air  upon  tbe  parched  earth.  Tbe  dark 
blue  sky  was  perfectly  clear;  only  at 
the  foot  of  tbe  snow  mountains  whitish 
lilac  clouds  were  beginning  to  gather. 
The  still  air  seemed  to  be  filled  with  a 
sort  of  transparent  dust.  It  bad  be- 
come unbearably  hot.  When  we  bad 
come  half-way  we  reached  a  little 
stream  where  the  troops  lialted.    Tbe 
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soldiers  stacking  up  their  rifles  rushed 
to  the  stream;  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  battalion  sat  down  on  a  drum  in 
the  shade,  and  expressing  in  every  fea- 
ture of  his  face  the  full  dignity  of  his 
grade,  disposed  himself  for  a  meal  with 
his  officers.  The  captain  lay  down  ou 
the  grass  under  the  company's  baggage- 
wagon.  Gallant  Lieutenant  Rosen- 
kranz  and  a  few  other  young  officers, 
squatting  on  outspread  cloaks,  were 
preparing  for  a  carouse,  as  might  be 
seen  from  the  bottles  and  flagons  set 
out  around  them  and  from  the  peculiar 
animation  of  the  singers,  who  stood  in 
a  semicircle  round  them,  playing  and 
wliistling  a  Caucasian  dancing-song  to 
the  tune  of  the  Lesginka: 

Shamil  plotted  a  rebellion 

In  the  years  gone  by 
Tri-ri,  ra-ta-tl 

In  the  years  gone  by. 

Among  these  officers  was  the  youth- 
ful ensign  who  had  overtaken  us  in 
the  morning.  He  was  very  amusing; 
his  eyes  were  shining,  his  tongue  fal- 
tered a  little  from  time  to  time;  he 
was  longing  to  kiss  every  one  and  to 
tell  them  all  how  he  loved  them.  .  .  . 
Poor  boy!  He  had  not  learned  yet 
that  he  might  seem  ridiculous  in  feeling 
so,  that  his  frankness  and  the  affection- 
ateness  with  which  he  approached 
everybody  might  set  other  people  Jeer- 
ing at  him  instead  of  giving  him  the 
affection  he  longed  for  so  much.  Nor 
did  he  know  either  that  when  he  flung 
himself  down  ou  his  cloak,  and  leaning 
on  his  arm  tossed  back  his  thick  black 
hair,  he  was  exceedingly  charming. 

Two  officers  were  sitting  under  a 
wagon  playing  "fools,"  with  a  barrel 
for  a  card-table. 

I  listened  with  curiosity  to  the  talk 
of  the  soldiers  ond  the  officers,  and 
watched  the  expression  of  their  faces 
attentively.  But  not  in  a  single  one 
of  them  could  I  discover  a  trace  of  the 
uneasiness     I     was     feeling     myself. 


Jokes,  laughter,  stories — all  expressed 
the  general  carelessness  and  indiffer- 
ence to  the  danger  before  them.  It 
was  as  though  no  one  could  conceive 
that  some  of  them  were  destined  not 
to  come  back  along  that  road! 

V. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  dusty 
and  weary,    we  entered  the   fortified 

gates  of  the  fortress  of  N .      The 

sun  was  setting  and  casting  a  slanting 
pink  light  on  the  picturesque  batteries 
of  the  fortress  and  its  gardens  full  of 
tall  poplars,  on  the  tilled  yellow  fields, 
and  on  the  white  clouds,  which,  hud- 
dling about  the  snow  mountains  as 
though  in  mimicry,  formed  a  chain  as 
fantastic  as  beautiful.  The  new  cres- 
cent moon  looked  like  a  transparent 
cloud  on  the  horizon.  In  the  Tatar  vil- 
lage near  the  fortress,  a  Tatar  on  the 
roof  of  a  hut  was  calling  all  the  faith- 
ful to  prayer.  Our  singers,  with  fresh 
energy  and  vigor,  broke  out  again. 

After  resting  and  tidying  myself  up 
a  little,  I  went  to  see  an  adjutant  of 
my  acquaintance  to  ask  him  to  inform 
the  general  of  my  intentions.  On  the 
way  from  the  outlying  part  of  the 
town  where  I  was  staying  I  observed 
things  I  had  not  expected  to  find  in  the 

fortress  of  N .    An  elegant  victoria. 

in  which  I  saw  a  fashionable  hat  and 
heard  chatter  in  French,  overtook  me. 
From  the  open  window  of  the  com- 
mander*s  house  floated  the  strains  of 
some  "Lizanka"  or  "Katenka"  polka, 
played  on  a  piano  that  was  wretchedly 
out  of  tune.  In  the  tavern  by  which 
I  passed,  I  saw  several  clerks  sitting 
over  glasses  of  beer  with  cigarettes 
in  their  hands,  and  I  overheard  one  of 
them  saying  to  the  other:  "Excuse  me 
.  .  .  but  as  regards  politics,  Maryn 
Grigoryevna  is  our  leading  lady."  A 
Jew,  with  bent  figure  and  a  sickly  look- 
ing face,  wearing  a  shabby  coat,  was 
dragging  along  a  squeaky,  broken  bar- 
rel-organ, and  the  whole  suburb  was 
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echoing  with  the  last  bars  of  **Lucia." 
Two  women  with  rastUng  skirts,  silk 
kerchiefs  on  their  heads,  and  bright- 
colored  parasols  in  their  hands,  swam 
by  me  on  the  wooden  footpath.  Be- 
fore a  low-pitched  little  house  two  girls, 
one  In  a  pink  and  the  other  in  a  blue 
dress,  stood  with  bare  heads,  going 
off  into  shrill  artificial  giggles,  evi- 
dently in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  officers  as  they  walked  by. 
Officers  in  new  coats,  white  gloves  and 
dazzling  epaulettes  swaggered  jauntily 
about  the  streets  and  the  boulevard. 

I  found  my  acquaintance  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  general's  house.  I 
bad  only  Just  had  time  to  explain  what 
I  wanted,  and  he  to  reply  that  it  could 
easily  be  managed,  when  an  elegant 
carriage,  which  I  had  noticed  at  the 
entrance,  rolled  past  the  window  at 
which  we  were  sitting.  A  tall,  well- 
built  man,  in  an  infantry  uniform  with 
the  epaulettes  of  a  major,  got  out  of 
the  carriage  and  went  towards  the  gen- 
eral's. 

**Ah,  excuse  me,  please,"  said  the  ad- 
jutant getting  up,  "I  must  go  to  tell 
the  general." 

'*Who  has  come?"  I  asked. 

"The  countess,"  he  answered,  and 
buttoning  up  his  uniform  he  ran  up- 
stairs. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  short  but  very 
handsome  man,  in  a  coat  without  epau- 
lettes, with  a  white  cross  at  his  button- 
bole,  came  out  on  to  the  steps. 

Behind  him  came  the  major,  the  ad- 
jutant and  two  other  queers.  In  the 
carriage,  in  the  voice  and  in  every 
gesture  of  the  general  one  could  see 
that  he  was  a  man  well  aware  of  his 
own  great  consequence. 

**Bon  soir,  madame  la  comtesse,"  he 
said,  putting  his  hand  in  at  the  car- 
riage window. 

A  hand  in  a  kid  glove  pressed  his 
hand,  and  a  pretty,  smiling  little  face 
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under  a   yellow   hat  appeared  at  the 
carriage  window. 

Of  the  conversation,  which  lasted  sev- 
eral minutes,  I  only  heard,  in  passing, 
the  general  say  with  a  smile: 

"Vous  savez  que  j'al  fait  vceu  de 
combattre  les  infld^les,  preuez  done 
garde  de  le  devenir." 

There  was  laughter  in  the  carriage. 

"Adieu  done,  cher  g6n6ral." 

"Non,  k  revoir,"  said  the  general,  as 
he  mounted  the  steps,  **n'oubIiez  pas 
que  je  m'invlte  pour  la  soir6e  de  de- 
main." 

The  carriage  rolled  away. 

'*Here,  again,  is  a  man,"  I  mused  as 
I  went  back  home,  "who  has  every- 
thing a  Russian  can  desire;  rank, 
wealth,  distinction — and  on  the  eve  of  a 
battle  which  will  end,  God  only  knows 
how,  this  man  is  jesting  with  a  pretty 
woman  and  promising  to  drink  tea  with 
her  next  day,  just  as  though  he  were 
meeting  her  at  a  ball!" 

I  met  there,  at  the  adjutant's,  a  man 
who  amazed  me  even  more.  He  was 
a  lieutenant  of  the  K.  regiment,  a 
young  man  of  almost  womanish  timid- 
ity and  gentleness.  He  had  come  to 
the  adjutant  to  pour  out  his  anger  and 
indignation  against  the  persons  who 
had,  he  said,  intrigued  against  his  re- 
ceiving a  command  in  the  coming  ac- 
tion. He  said  it  was  disgusting  to  be- 
have in  such  a  way,  that  it  was  un- 
worthy of  comrades,  that  he  should 
not  forget  it,  &c.  Intently  as  I 
watched  the  expression  of  his  face  and 
listened  to  the  sound  of  his  voice,  I 
could  not  help  believing  that  he  was 
in  earnest,  that  he  was  deeply  hurt 
and  disappointed  at  not  being  allowed 
to  fire  at  Circassians  and  to  expose  him- 
self to  their  fire.  He  was  as  sore  as  a 
child  who  has  been  unjustly  whipped. 
...  I  was  utterly  unable  to  understand 
it  all. 

Translated  hy  Constance  Oarnett. 


(To  he-  concluded,) 
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WILLIAM 

Mr.  Noyes  has  bad  a  difficult  task 
and  a  great  opportunity.  William 
Morris  did  many  things  and  did  them 
all  well.  Most  men  have  to  learn 
through  their  mistakes  a  right  method 
in  whatever  they  do;  and  having 
learnt  it  in  one  tiling  they  cannot  neces- 
sarily apply  it  to  another.  But  Morris 
seems  to  have  been  bom  with  a  right 
method  which  he  could  apply  to  any- 
thing. He  was  also  born  with  strong 
and  consistent  loves  and  hatredrt, 
which  never  changed.  Thus  his  life 
was  all  of  a  piece  and  it  was  all  active. 
He  spent  it,  not  only  in  expressing 
what  he  loved,  but  in  trying  to  make 
the  world  more  like  what  he  loved;  for 
he  was  born  a  man  of  action  as  well  as 
an  artist,  and  his  purpose  in  action  was 
the  same  as  in  art.  In  art  he  expressed 
a  noble  kind  of  life;  In  action  he  tried 
to  live  it  himself  and  to  make  others 
live  it.  Thus  any  one  who  would  un- 
derstand his  poetry  and  the  logic  of 
its  development  must  understand 
its  relation  to  his  life.  Mr.  Noyes 
has  had  the  chance  to  make  this 
relation  clear  to  a  great  mass  of  read- 
ers, who  do  not  yet  understand  the  na- 
ture and  value  of  Morrises  poetry;  who 
ai*e  not  aware  that  he  aimed  at  the 
greatest  things  In  poetry,  and  after 
many  diverse  labors  accomplished 
them;  that  he  trained  himself  in  action 
as  well  as  in  art  to  be  an  epic  poet: 
that  he  began  with  pure  romance  and 
came  at  Inst,  by  noble  living,  to  see  ro- 
mance and  reality  as  one. 

How  far  Mr.  Noyes  understands  the 
genius  of  Morris  may  be  shown  by 
one  quotation  from  his  book.  He  says 
that  Morrises  physical  strength  and  his 
tempers  were  "largely  a  matter  of 
nerves,*'  and  he  then  proceeds  thus: — 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  exag- 
geration in  the  well-authenticated  sto- 
ries that  are  told  of  him,  enough  re- 
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mains  to  fit  out  Colney  Hatch  itself 
with  legends.  It  is  on  this  neurotic 
strain  in  Morris's  nature  that  the  bi- 
ographer, making  an  impartial  diag- 
nosis, must  lay  his  finger,  as  on  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  very  few  weaknesses 
of  his  life  and  work,  and  probably  of 
his  premature  death.  It  is  not  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  it  is  necessary  to  dwell 
here,  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
much  of  the  very  strength  of  his  work 
did  not  also  depend  on  his  nerve-ex- 
citability. 

We  expect  to  find  remarks  of  this  kiud 
In  books  of  sham  science,  but  not  in 
the  English  Men  of  Letters  series.  Be- 
cause Morris  sometimes  fell  into  a  rase, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  literary  critic 
should  talk  of  him  like  a  mad-doctor. 
Morris  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 
having  done  the  work  of  ten  men;  and 
Mr.  Noyes  makes  an  "impartial  diag- 
nosis*' and  finds  that  a  "neurotic  strain'* 
was  probably  the  primary  cause  of  his 
premature  death.  He  had  enormous 
strength  of  body,  and  the  multitude  of 
his  noble  and  beautiful  works  could  not 
have  been  produce<l  without  the  most 
Incessant  industry  and  patience  and 
concentration.  Mr.  Noyes  suggests 
that  strength  of  body  and  strength  of 
genius  alike  were  the  result  of  ''nerve- 
excitability."  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
this  is  the  worst  passage  In  a  book 
which  contains  some  pieces  of  just 
criticism  and  some  of  generous  praise. 
But  Mr.  Noyes  could  not  have  written 
thus  if  he  had  understood  Morris,  or 
if  he  had  had  his  heart  in  his  work; 
and  there  are  many  other  passages  to 
prove  that  he  had  not.  He  tells  us 
that  Tennyson  was  a  better  poet  than 
Morris,  so  often  and  at  such  length  that 
we  feel  he  would  rather  have  written 
about  Tennyson  altogether;  and  we 
cannot  but  wish  that  he  had.  He 
says  that  Tennyson's  treatment  of  na- 
ture alone  would  moke  him  the  master 
poet  of  his  time;  which  can  only  mean 
that  he  puts  the  poetry  of  action  be- 
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low  the  poetry  of  description,  and, 
tlierefore,  Ib  not  a  fit  judge  of  epic  and 
narrative  poetry.  As  one  might  ex- 
pect from  this  opinion,  he  thinks  ''The 
Earthly  Paradise"  the  greatest  of  Mor- 
ris's poems.  His  other  works,  "beau- 
tiful as  they  may  be,  are  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone";  which,  if  it 
means  anything,  means  that  "Sigurd" 
will  only  be  read,  if  at  all,  because  it 
is  by  th.e  author  of  "The  Barthly  Para- 
dise." He  permits  himself  to  speak 
thus  of  "News  from  Nowhere": — "All 
the  old  men  are  surrounded  by  beauti- 
ful young  girls,  always  very  lightly 
clad,  and  ready  to  kiss  and  have  their 
smooth  arms  stroked,  and  so  forth." 
He  might  be  writing  about  a  musical 
comedy.  He  also  makes  the  absurd 
complaint  that  the  hero  of  "News  from 
Nowhere"  "falls  asleep  in  winter,  and 
awakes  to  find,  not  only  thut  thp  old 
dingy  Hammersmith  has  disappeared, 
but  that  the  season  Is  summer."  This, 
he  says,  "is  the  very  type  of  the  falla- 
cies with  which  the  book  abounds." 
It  is  true  that  a  man  cannot,  except  in 
catalepsy,  fall  asleep  in  winter  to  wake 
in  summer.  But  it  is  quite  possible* 
that  Morris  knew  that.  "Morris," 
says  Mr.  Noyes,  "was  a  summer  poet, 
and  he  did  subconsciously  abolish  the 
seasons  from  his  new  Arcadia."  The 
author  of  "Sigurd"  no  more  deserves 
to  be  called  a  summer  poet  than  the 
author  of  the  Iliad.  He  does  not  take 
us  through  all  the  seasons  in  "News 
from  Nowhere";  but  does  Mr.  Noyes 
suppose  that  he  could  not  have  de- 
scribed a  beautiful  winter  life  if  he  had 
choeen?  It  is  easy  enough  to  make 
sport  for  the  Philistines  of  "News  from 
Nowhere";  but,  if  Mr.  Noyes  was 
tempted  to  do  that,  he  should  have 
ignored  the  book  as  he  has  ignored 
others  among  Morrises  masterpieces. 

We  have  to  complain  of  faults  of 
omission,  as  well  as  of  faults  of  com- 
mission, and  all  the  more  because  Mr. 
Noyes  has  wasted  so  much  of  his  space 


in  talking  about  Tennyson.  He  says 
very  little  about  the  Prose  Romances, 
and  that  little  is  mere  verbiage.  He 
says  nothing  about  the  wonderful  books 
upon  art  He  barely  mentions  the 
publication  of  "Poems  by  the  Way," 
although  that  work  contains  the  finest 
short  pieces  that  Morris  ever  wrote, 
and  some  of  the  finest  lyrics  in  the  lan- 
guage. He  wonders  vaguely  how  far 
the  glory  of  "Sigurd"  was  derivative, 
how  much  Morris  could  have  done 
without  the  old  saga.  But,  except  for 
a  few  words  quoted  from  Mr.  Mackail, 
he  makes  no  effort  to  show  how  Morris 
worked  upon  the  material  of  the  saga 
in  his  poem.  Indeed  he  gives  little 
proof  that  he  has  been  at  the  pains  to 
tic(|uire  any  of  the  more  special  knowl- 
edge necessary  for  an  adequate  treat- 
ment of  his  subject.  Perhaps  he  had 
no  space  for  a  detailed  discussion  of 
Morris's  metres,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  dismiss  them  with  the 
airy  statement  that  Morris's  poetry  has 
no  place  in  the  evolution  of  English 
metres.  His  own  remarks  on  the  me- 
tre of  "Sigurd,"  though  too  vague  to  be 
of  much  value,  are  inconsistent  with 
this  astonishing  opinion.  Indeed,  it  is 
onl3'  fair  to  say  that  the  book  contains 
some  particular  criticisms  that  are  in- 
consistent with  the  worst  of  his  gen- 
eralities. Thus  he  tells  us  that  Morris 
did  not  understand  human  affections, 
yet  praises  the  great  speech  of  Medea 
about  her  children  as  it  deserves.  Al- 
though he  must  have  made  continual 
use  of  Mr.  Mackail's  life,  yet  he  is  al- 
ways finding  fault  with  it,  usually  un- 
justly, and  sometimes  offensively, 
as  in  this  passage — "Morris  was  always 
'having  his  leg  pulled,'  and  in  many 
cases  we  fear  his  biographer's  leg  has 
also  been  given  a  surreptitious  tug." 

Mr.  Noyes  l>etrays  his  misunder- 
standing of  Morris  most  clearly  when 
he  calls  him  illogical.'  Morris  had  a 
genius  as  logical  as  the  genius  of  Mil- 
ton, of  whom  Mr.  Noyes  says  that  his 
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method  In  Samson  Affonistes  was  that 
of  an  imitative  schoolboy.  In  Morris, 
as  in  Milton,  there  was  an  Incessant  ef- 
fort to  reconcile  art,  conduct,  and 
thought.  Mr.  Noyes  says  that  Mon'is 
removed  ''what  he  loved  out  of  space 
and  time  in  order  to  view  it  in  the  light 
of  eternity."  This  is  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  the  truth.  He  was  always  try- 
ing to  realize  the  eternal  things  that 
he  loved  in  time  and  space.  He  turned 
to  the  Middle  Ages,  according  to  Mr. 
Noyes,  as  a  child  turns  to  Fairyland. 
It  is  true  that  at  first  he  loved  them, 
or  his  ideas  of  them,  without  knowing 
why;  but,  unlike  the  poets  of  pure  ro- 
mance, he  was  not  content  only  to 
dream  of  what  he  loved.  He  tried  to 
make  his  dreams  come  true,  and  that 
by  simple  hard  work  in  which  he 
showed  as  much  practical  ability  as 
any  man  of  business.  Mr.  Noyes  tells 
fis  that: — 

He  turned  to  the  Middle  Ages  as 
world-weary  men  turn  to  their  own 
childhood,  knowing  perhaps  that  ex- 
cept as  a  little  child  in  glittering  armor 
he  could  not  enter  Into  his  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  His  abiding  city  was  not, 
and  never  could  be,  here.  His  work  is 
suffused  with  the  eternal  light  of  that 
vision  of  an  ultimately  reconciled  and 
ransomed  world  to  which  Shelley  at- 
tained and  Keats  was  climbing  when 
he  murmured,  "Beauty  is  truth,  truth 
beauty" — ^the  vision  shadowed  forth  In 
sign  and  symbol  by  all  the  prophets 
of  all  the  ages,  the  Inconquerable  and 
Inviolable  hope  of  mankind,  that  the 
desert  and  solitary  place  shall  at  last 
break  into  singing,  and  the  wilderness 
blossom  as  the  rose,  and  sorrow  and 
sighing  flee  away. 

Even  here,  where  Mr.  Noyes  Is  trying 
to  say  his  best  for  Morris,  he  misrepre- 
sents him  by  only  telling  half  the 
truth.  Morris  was  a  man  of  action 
as  well  as  a  visionary.  He  was  not 
world-weary  until  his  work  was  done 
and  he  saw  that  It  was  time  for  him 
to  depart      He  had  no  idea  of  entering 


his  Kingdom  of  Heaven  as  a  child  in 
glittering  armor.  He  desired,  like  a 
man,  to  make  a  kingdom  for  himself 
and  for  all  men,  here  and  now.  He 
did  not,  like  Shelley,  dream  of  some 
miraculous  change  that  was  to  abolish 
evil  from  the  world.  He  tried,  himself, 
to  change  evil  Into  good  and  ugliness 
into  beauty.  Shelley,  though  a  divine 
visionary,  had  plans  for  the  bettering 
of  this  world,  but  there  was  a  vast 
gulf  between  his  visions  and  his  plans. 
There  was  no  such  gulf  between  the 
visions  and  plans  of  Morris.  He 
Icnew,  of  course,  that  all  he  desired 
could  not  come  about,  just  as  a  great 
artist  knows  that  he  cannot  do  all  he 
wants  to  do.  He  set  to  work  upon  the 
world,  as  a  great  artist  sets  to  work  upon 
his  art,  doing  what  he  could  towards 
making  an  earthly  paradise.  He  has 
often  been  called  a  mere  dreamer;  but 
we  must  Judge  of  a  man's  practical 
ability,  not  by  what  he  attempts,  but 
by  what  he  accomplishes.  As  anybody 
can  see  that  Morris  attempted  the  Im- 
possible, it  may  be  that  he  saw  It  him- 
self, and  knew,  as  all  great  heroes  and 
artists  do  know,  that  the  greatest 
achievements  come  of  such  attempts. 

If  Mr.  Noyes  had  grasped  the  fact 
that  Morris  was  a  man  of  action  he 
would  have  better  understood  the  logic 
of  his  development  and  the  value  of 
his  later  poetry.  We  may  wonder  that 
a  man  of  action  should  have  written  so 
many  poems  that  seem  to  have  but  little 
connection  with  reality  as  we  know  It. 
We  can  only  understand  why  he  did  so 
when  we  understand  the  nature  of  his 
delight  in  beauty.  Mr.  Noyes  says 
that,  when  we  read  the  description  of 
the  Palace  in  his  "Cupid  and  Psyche*' 
"we  come  to  look  upon  some  richly- 
wrought  golden  beaker  with  the  same 
joy  that  Wordsworth  found  in  the  cel- 
andine or  the  daffodil."  Morris  invests 
such  things  with  a  new  significance 
because  his  joy  In  them  was  rational 
as  well  as  sensuous.      The  beauty  of 
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tbiiigB  made  by  man  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a  97mptom  of  a  noble  kind  of  human 
life.  Just  as  tbe  beauty  of  Nature  seemed 
to  Wordsworth  to  be  a  symptom  of  a 
noble  power  working  in  the  universe. 
And  beautiful  literature  had  just  the 
same  kind  of  significance  for  him  as 
beautiful  churches  or  tapestries  or 
porcelain.  It  also  seemed  to  him  to  be 
the  symptom  of  a  noble  kind  of  life. 
He  no  more  demanded  realism  in  it 
than  in  tapestry;  and  he  often  produced 
it  himself  much  as  he  produced  tapes- 
try. Mr.  Noyes  compares  "The  Earthly 
Paradise*'  to  tapestry;  and  his  criticism 
of  that  work  is  often  Just  and  acute. 
A  stoiy  to  Morris  was  like  a  pattern, 
and  in  most  of  **The  Earthly  Paradise" 
he  told  stories  as  he  designed  patterns, 
and  with  no  more  intention  of  com- 
plete reality  or  the  direct  expression 
of  his  own  emotions.  Into  these  sto- 
ries he  only  put  a  certain  amount  of 
himself,  because  he  did  not  himself 
conceive  them  as  complete  reality. 
But  since  poetry  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  decoration,  it  has  not  the  excuse 
of  decoration  for  incomplete  reality. 
We  feel,  as  we  read  most  of  "The 
Earthly  Paradise/*  that  it  is  a  little 
empty,  that  Morris  has  written  it  too 
easily  because  he  has  not  put  all  his 
strength  into  It'  A  narrative  poet  may 
tell  an  old  story,  but  if  he  is  to  do 
great  things  with  it  he  must  make  it 
his  own  and  live  in  it  as  he  tells  It, 
like  a  novelist  Morris  did  not  live  in 
most  of  the  tales  of  "The  Earthly 
Paradise."  But  when  he  came  to 
**The  Lovers  of  Gudrun"  there  was  a 
change — a  change,  as  Mr.  Mackail  has 
put  it,  from  the  romantic  to  the  epic 
manner.  Morris  had  just  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Sagas,  and  there  was 
something  tn  them  that  suited  his  own 
nature;  so  that  they  were  real  to  him 
as  no  other  stories  had  been.  Great 
epics  are  very  rare  because  there  are 
few  men  great  enough  by  nature  to  feel 
the  reality  of  epic  stories,  as  a  good  nov- 


elist feels  the  reality  of  a  story  of  ordi- 
nary life.  Morris  did  so  feel  the  reality 
of  the  Volsunga  Saga,  and  so  he  was 
able  to  make  a  real  and  great  epic  of 
it  Mr.  Noyes,  who  is  often  more  gen* 
erous  in  his  criticism  of  particular 
works  than  in  his  generalities,  says 
of  "Sigurd":— 

There  are  moments  of  enthusiasm 
when,  with  a  sort  of  wild  personal  hope 
for  our  own  age,  we  are  Inclined  to  say 
this  poem  Is  a  far  greater  epic  than 
"Paradise  Lost"  that  it  ranks  with 
the  "Odyssey,"  and  that  it  Is  even  more 
gloriously  sustained  in  its  level  sub- 
limity of  flight  There  are  no  passages 
of  bathos  as  In  Milton,  no  droppings 
into  the  ludicrous  like  that  description 
of  the  cannonading  angels  begrimed 
with  gunpowder.  We  have  simply  one 
of  the  greatest  epic  stories  of  the 
world  told  in  a  magnificent  chant  which 
sweeps  over  and  through  the  whole 
universe. 

There  is  no  need  here,  perhaps,  for  the 
comparison  with  "Paradise  Lost";  but 
Mr.  Noyes  is  right  to  speak  of  the  level 
sublimity  of  flight  In  "Sigurd."  And 
it  has  this  level  sublimity  because  of  its 
reality.  Morris  was  able  to  make  this 
epic  story  real,  because  he  himself  saw 
life  as  an  epic  story,  as  a  great  con- 
flict of  the  powers  of  light  and  dark- 
ness in  which  he,  like  Sigurd,  played 
an  heroic  part  Life  itself  was  sim- 
ple to  him;  so  that  he  needed  not  to 
simplify  It  for  the  purposes  of  his  art 
He  could  live  himself  in  the  life  of 
Sigurd  as  he  wrote  it  and  Sigurd  seems 
to  be  a  piece  of  him,  as  the  Eroica 
Symphony  seems  to  be  a  piece  of  Bee- 
thoven. Gunnar  is  a  piece  of  him  too, 
singing  agrainst  all  the  serpents  in  the 
pit— 

I  have  dwelt  in  the  world  aforetime, 
and  I  called  it  the  garden  of  God; 

I  have  stayed  my  heart  with  its  sweet- 
ness, and  fair  on  its  freshness  I 
trod; 

I  have  seen  its  tempest  and  wondered, 
I  have  cowered  adown  from  its 
rain, 
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And  desired  the  brightening  sunshine, 
and  seen  it  and  been  fain; 

I  have  waked,  time  was,  in  its  dawn- 
ing; its  noon  and  its  even  I  wore; 

I  have  slept  unafraid  of  its  darkness, 
and  the  days  have  been  many 
and  more, 

I  have  dwelt  with  the  deeds  of  the 
mighty;  I  liave  woven  the  web 
of  the  sword; 

I  have  borne  up  the  guilt  nor  repented; 
I  have  sorrowed  nor  spoken  the 
word; 

And  I  fought  and  was  glad  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  sing  in  the  night  and 
the  end: 

So  let  him  stand  forth,  the  Accuser, 
and  do  on  the  death-shoon  to 
wend. 

But  we  like  to  think  of  Morris's  own 
last  song  as  that  one  in  which  he  spoke 
as  a  mother  to  her  child,  whispering  in 
music  of  immortal  beauty  all  the  sweet- 
ness and  hope  and  love  and  mystery  of 
life.  The  words  are  so  simple  that 
they  seem  to  come  by  chance. 

And  close  to  the  very  heartii 
The  low  sun  flooded  the  floor, 
And  the  cat  and  her  kittens  played 
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In  the  sun  by  the  open  door. 
The  garden  was  fair  in  the  morning, 
And  there  in  the  road  he  stood 
Beyond  the  crimson  daisies 
And  the  bush  of  southernwood. 

This  mother  has  no  dreams  of  an  im- 
possible happiness.  She  has  known 
the  best  of  this  life,  and  her  hope  is 
that  some  day  all  may  know  it 

Ah,  son,  in  the  days  of  thy  strife, 

If  thy  soul  could  but  harbor  a  dream 

Of  the  blossom  of  my  life! 

It  would  be  as  the  sunlit  meadows 

Beheld  from  a  tossing  sea. 

And  thy  soul  should  look  on  a  vision 

Of  the  peace  that  is  to  be. 

There  she  speaks  like  Morris  himself; 
for  he,  too,  knew  the  best  of  this  life 
so  well  that  he  spent  himself  in  helping 
others  to  know  it  In  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent ways  he  worked  to  flll  the  earth 
with  Joy.  Some  of  them  were  a  pain 
to  him  and  in  others  he  took  delight; 
but  his  pain  added  nobility  to  his  de- 
light and  was  part  of  that  long  training 
that  made  him  one  of  the  great  poets 
of   the   world. 
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Disasters  such  as  that  which  has 
taken  place  in  Calabria  and  Sicily  have 
probably  affected  the  minds  of  all  ages 
with  the  same  sense  of  terror,  helpless- 
ness, and  revolt  as  is  apparent  in  some 
of  the  descriptions  of  the  earthquake 
in  South  Italy.  Any  event  malignant 
in  form,  sudden  in  operation,  and  vast 
in  area  of  effect  dulls  the  reasoning 
faculty,  stuns  the  sense  of  faith,  and 
throws  man  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
intellectual  stage  of  prehistoric  periods 
when  the  long  struggle  with  Nature 
had  as  yet  achieved  few  permanent  re- 
sults. The  awf ulness  of  an  event  that 
destroys,  in  a  flash  as  it  were,  the  care- 
ful husbandry  of  ages  as  well  as  un- 


numbered thousands  of  happy  human 
lives  transcends  the  amplitude  of  hu- 
man grief  and  obscures  the  Providence 
of  God.  Grief  has  its  homely  limita- 
tions, and  measures  Providence  with 
the  terms  of  common  experience. 
When  something  happens  that  bestows 
loss  and  agony  with  equal  hand  upon 
an  entire  population,  the  nerves  of  sor- 
row seem  severed,  and  man  is  face  to 
face,  for  the  hour,  not  with  the  hor- 
rors of  Nature,  but,  as  he  thinks,  with 
a  cruel  Gk>d,  to  whom  love,  pity,  mercy, 
and  appreciation  of  virtue  are  un- 
known. The  onlooker  is  not  only  ter- 
rifled,  is  not  only  helpless,  but  be  is  in 
revolt  against  an  order  of  things  that 
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sweeps  away  the  just  and  the  unjust 
and  all  the  symbols  of  civilization  in 
an  avalanche  of  horror,  and  creates  in 
a  smiling  land  a  wilderness  without 
any  order.  Can  there  be  a  Providence 
that  watches  over  the  affairs  of  men? 
he  asks.  Can  it  be  true  that  there  is 
a  Father  in  heaven  who  notes  even  the 
fall  of  the  sparrow,  if  such  things  as 
this  can  be?  Was  not  the  position  of 
the  primitive  savage  the  true  one?  Are 
not  the  spiritual  forces  which  surround 
OS  malignant  at  heart,  forces  that  hate 
the  ways  of  man  and  beast,  despise 
their  pleasures,  rejoice  in  their  pains, 
and  torture  them  singly  day  by  day  or 
on  occasions  such  as  these  by  heca- 
tombs? Ck>d  caonot  be  good  to  tor- 
ture us  like  this;  or  if  He  be  good.  He. 
like  ourselves;  is  powerless  to  check  the 
essential  sorrows  of  an  evil  universe. 

What  is  the  answer  to  this  question, 
which,  though  brought  into  prominence 
by  sudden  and  vast  catastrophes,  Is 
adopted  day  in,  day  out  by  solitary 
sufferers  whose  griefs  are  such  that 
they  transcend  the  individuars  capacity 
for  sorrow,  faith,  and  acquiescence? 
There  are  many  answers,  as  many.  In- 
deed, as  there  are  minds  that  really 
devote  themselves  to  this  ultimate 
problem.  Bach  man  can  solve  for  him- 
self— ^must,  indeed,  ultimately  solve  for 
himself — ^the  riddle  of  the  universe  if 
he  is  to  have  any  substantial  sense  of 
reality  in  life.  But  all  these  answers 
practically  fall  into  two  or  three 
classes.  There  is  the  answer  of 
Thomas  H  Kempis,  who,  living  at  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages  without  any 
hope  of  that  Renaissance  which  was  in 
fact  so  close  at  hand,  looked  in  the 
heart  of  man  and  thence  into  heaven 
for  his  answer.  He  said,  in  effect: — 
''This  world  is  a  place  of  vain  griefs,  a 
place,  it  is  true,  for  work,  for  altruistic 
effort,  for  all  the  Ghristlike  virtues;  but 
your  main  business  here  is  to  cultivate 
in  your  heart  the  inner  liberty,  that 
perfect    freedom    from    physical    and 


earthly  restraints  which,  if  acquired 
now,  will  give  you  an  outfit  for  that 
heaven  which  I  see  with  my  spiritual 
eye  founded  and  indestructible  beyond 
the  stars."  That  is  the  mystic  out- 
look. It  sweeps  away  with  a  serene 
gesture  the  changes  and  chances  of 
this  mortal  life.  "What  matters  one 
catastrc^he  more  or  less?  These 
things  have  happened  since  the  birth  of 
time.  Their  frequency,  it  is  true,  di- 
minishes, but  their  terror  therefore  in- 
creases; yet  heed  them  not.  They  are 
part  of  the  order  of  things.  They 
hasten,  or  seem  to  hasten,  death  for 
some  of  the  sons  of  men.  But  death 
is  certain,  in  any  event  Here  we 
have  no  abiding  city.  These  sorrows, 
these  joys,  are  as  transient  as  life. 
Heed  them  not.  Be  free  inwardly,  and 
so  be  fit,  whether  death  comes  soon  or 
late,  to  take  up  that  permanent  citi- 
zenship which  awaits  you  in  heaven 
if  you  will  but  be  inwardly  free  and 
entirely  patient."  So  far  the  mystic, 
and  to  a  certain  type  of  mind  his 
answer  is  a  real  answer;  but  it  is  not 
the  answer  that  can  satisfy  the  dwell- 
ers in  a  workaday  world  heartbroken 
by  the  sound  of  the  weeping  of  many 
voices, — ^men  and  women  weeping  for 
their  loved  ones  because  they  are  not. 
Another  answer  is  that  of  the  thinker 
who  has  read  the  results  of  science  and 
philosophy  into  his  scheme  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  says: — "These  catastrophes 
in  no  way  blur  the  fact  that  the  Uni- 
verse is  indeed  absolutely  orderly.  If 
men  will  stand  in  the  way  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Nature,  they  court  physical 
destruction.  Providence  would  not  be 
Providence  if  it  suspended  the  orderli- 
ness of  the  universe  in  order  to  save 
one  or  a  million  individuals  pain  of 
body  or  agony  of  mind.  It  is  true 
enough  that  the  interference  with,  or 
the  neglect  of,  the  course  of  Nature 
may  be  perfectly  innocent  and  the 
retribution  undeserved  so  far  as  the 
state   of   the   soul    is   concerned;   but 
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since  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
state  of  the  soul  suffers  no  in- 
jury from  the  mere  fact  of  physi- 
cal disaster,  but  may,  in  fact,  find  in 
that  very  disaster  the  means  and  op- 
portunity of  salvation,  I  do  not  grieve 
over  the  sufferings  of  innocence  as  one 
without  hope.  From  the  merely 
physical  point  of  view,  moreover,  these 
awful  events  are  not  all  loss.  Man 
learns  in  the  terrible  school  of  Nature 
to  be  the  master  of  his  schoolmaster. 
He  learns  to  build  better  cities,  to  raise 
healthier  races,  to  evolve  a  nobler  type 
of  humanity.  From  the  moral  point 
of  view  he  acquires,  like  Jacob,  in  his 
wrestling  with  that  angel  of  Qod  whom 
we  now  call  Nature,  new  pow«*s,  new 
senses,  new  hopes." 

The  thinker's  answer  probably  moves 
us  more  than  the  mystic's  answer. 
The  sense  of  heroism  that  grows  as  the 
human  race  grows  has  surely  been  lit- 
erally won  from  the  struggle  with  Na- 
ture, and  one  knows  full  well  that  the 
awful  events  in  Sicily  have  given  rise 
to  acts  of  heroism  which  transcend  in 
their  immortal  vigor  the  most  fearful 
cataclysms  of  Nature.  Heroism  in  the 
teeth  of  Nature's  terrors  is  a  character- 
istic of  the  human  race  that  seems  in 
itself  to  indicate  the  immortality  of  the 
human  personality.  It  is  restricted  to 
no  nation,  clime,  or  age.  When  a  lit- 
tle Sussex  girl  of  nine  years  last  spring, 
a  little  child  in  charge  of  several 
younger  children  wandering  in  the 
marshes,  leapt  into  a  deep  dyke  to  save 
one  who  had  fallen  in,  seized  the  little 
child  and  with  a  supreme  effort  lifted 
it  into  safety  and  herself  fell  back  in 
exhaustion  to  die,  it  is  not  possible  to 
conceive  that  the  act  ended  there.  Her 
deed  was  one  that  in  no  just  universe 
could  be  rewarded  with  the  extinction 
of  the  doer.  The  human  insistence 
that  the  universe,  to  justify  itself, 
must  in  the  particularity  of  its  acts 
achieve  just  results  is  a  true  one,  but 
nevertheless  when   we   revolt   against 


Providence  because  of  events  that  hap- 
pen in  the  course  of  Nature,  a  duty 
lies  upon  us  to  see  whether  the  terrible 
things  that  happen  are  or  are  not  due 
to  human  error  and  want  of  foresight 
and  prudence,  to  the  absence  of  na- 
tional or  individual  capacity  and  care. 
In  grappling  with  disease  we  recognise 
this.     The  plague  has  often  claimed  la 
a  few  weeks  as  many  victims  as  the 
Oalabrian  earthquake  has  now  secured. 
To-day  nations  watch  the  marches  of  a 
disease  as  they  watch  the  marches  of 
an  army,  and  slowly  these  fearful,  but 
natural,  scourges  of  humanity  are  yield- 
ing to  the  armies  of  science  and  com- 
mon-sense.     All  nations  are  one  na- 
tion in  fighting  dise%Be,  and  in  striving 
to  secure  equal  terms  in  the  conflict 
with  Nature.      There,  too,  the  thinker 
is  right      The  moral  standard  of  na- 
tions rises  in  the  presence  of  the,  as 
yet,  unequal  battle.  National  jealousies 
are  set  aside,  and  ail  nations  rise  as 
one  to  heal  any  vast  wound  that  Nature 
in  her  course  may  inflict  on  the  slowly 
built  and  ever  insecure  fabric  of  civili- 
zation.      But  the  true  answer  to  the 
man  who  questions  the  righteousness 
of  Providence  in  the  face  of  great  ca- 
lamities includes,  surely,  something  of 
the  mystic's  as  well  as  of  the  thinker's 
position.       The   sense   of   uncertainty 
that  pervades  our  lives  needs  some  bal- 
ancing force.      The  whole  struggle  of 
civilization  is  the  struggle  for  liberty. 
When  man  emerged  from  the  straggle 
with  brute  forces  he  found  the  first 
stage  of  liberty;  then  as  society  or- 
dered itself  man  gradually  secured  first 
personal   and   then   political   flreedom. 
But  when  he  has  obtained  the  utmost 
outward  freedom  he  is  still  in  chains 
unless  he  has  the  inner  Uberty, — ^the 
sense  of  immortality,  of  certainty  that 
his  life  is  but  a  stage  in  a  process  of 
growth,  and  that  his  personality  is  no 
uncertain  evanescent  force.      If  a  man 
possesses  the  inward  certainty  of  Im- 
mortality as  well  as  the  knowledge  that 
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tlie  struggle  with  Nature  is  necessary 
for  tbe  upward  movement  of  mankind* 
then  be  will  regard  with  no  hopeless 
eye  disasters  which  must  overwhelm 

Tile  SpMtetor. 


the  faith  and  dull  the  capacity  of  those 
who  believe  Nature  to  be  ultimately 
evil,  and  regard  the  Mind  l)ehlnd  Na- 
ture as  essentially  unjust 


THE  FINANCIAL  STATUS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

PROFESSOR  ♦ 


The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching  was  instituted 
for  the  betterment  of  the  calling  of  the 
teacher  in  the  United  States,  the  Do- 
minion  of  Canada,  and  Newfoundland. 
Its  first  purpose  has  been  to  establish 
an  efficient  system  of  rethring  pensions 
for  professors  in  the  higher  centres  of 
learning.  Up  to  May,  1908,  sixty  col- 
leges and  universities  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  benefits  of  its  retiring  al- 
lowance system,  and  one  hundred  and 
six  professors  and  eighteen  widows  of 
professors  are  already  receiving  allow- 
ances amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
more  than  37,0002.        • 

A  natural  sequel  to  this  first  impor- 
tant task  has  been  the  collection  of  sta- 
tistics relating  to  the  salaries  of  the 
American  professors,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  figures  with  those  prevailing  in 
€rermany.  The  report  which  has  been 
drawn  up  contains  an  introduction  by 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  president  of 
the  foundation,  while  the  arrangement 
and  analysis  are  due  to  Prof.  E.  L. 
Thomdike,  of  Teachers'  College,  and 
Messrs.  John  6.  Bowman  and  Monell 
Sayre,  representing  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation. For  the  data  concerning  the 
German  professor,  Dr.  A.  A.  Snowden 
is  responsible. 

We  learn  from  the  report  that  there 

are    about    1000    institutions    in    the 

United  States  and  Canada  bearing  the 

title  "college"  or  "university."    A  great 

•  *«The  PlnaDoial  Status  of  th«  Professor  in 
Amerloa  and  in  Germany.'*    Bnlletin  No.  2. 

J  {few  York :  The  Carnegie  Fonndation  for  the 
kdvaneement  of  Teaohing,  IMS.) 
**Ttie  Belatlons  of  Christian  Denominations 
to  OoUeges."   An  Address  before  the  Conf er- 


many  of  these,  however,  do  not  rise 
above  the  rank  of  Indifferent  high 
schools;  roughly  speaking,  nearly  one- 
half  of  them  are  not  colleges  in  any 
true  sense,  and  the  pay  of  their  teach- 
ers is  proportionately  small.  As  it 
would  be  unfair  to  draw  conclusions 
from  these  institutions  regarding  the 
average  pay  of  the  teacher  of  real  dis- 
tinction, the  committee  has  based  its 
conclusions  mainly  on  information  de- 
rived from  the  102  institutions  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  appro- 
priate annually  more  than  90002.  for 
the  total  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
their  instructing  staffs.  The  tables  in- 
dicate that  in  these  institutions  the 
salary  of  a  full  professor  ranges  gen- 
erally from  about  2701.  to  9001.  per  an- 
num, and  that  the  average  is  about 
5002.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  varia- 
tions in  salary  correspond  to  some  ex- 
tent with  differences  in  cost  of  living, 
and  that  while  a  salary  of  4002.  may 
be  a  comfortable  one  in  a  small  town 
in  the  middle  west  of  America,  double 
that  salary  may  not  secure  equal  ad- 
vantages in  New  York-  It  appears 
that  all  the  salaries  below  3002.  are  paid 
either  at  colleges  where  living  is  com- 
paratively inexpensive,  or  they  are  paid 
under  exceptional  conditions,  in  ad- 
dition to  free  rooms  and  board. 

From  an  examination  of  the  corres- 
ponding figures  for  associate  professors 
and  assistants,  Mr.  Pritchett  concludes 

enoe  on  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  south,  at  Atlanta,  Qa..  May  M, 
1906.  By  Henry  Pritchett,  President  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation.  (Printed  at  Mashville, 
Tennessee,  1906.) 
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that  an  American  who  has  taken  a 
poet-graduate  coarse  and  prepared  him- 
self for  the  profession  of  higher  teach- 
ing may  hope  to  obtain  2602.  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  2702.  at  thirty-one, 
4502.  at  thirty-three,  and  fSOOl.  at  thirty- 
five.  The  report  also  discusses  the 
details  at  fifty-four  of  the  most  im- 
portant institutions,  where  the  total 
annual  expenditure  varies  between 
20002.  and  90002.  It  is  found  that 
though  several  of  these  institutions 
are  doing  excellent  work  as  ^'colleges," 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  a  "uni- 
versity" to  exist  and  do  good  work 
under  00002.  a  year.  The  scholarly 
atmosphere  maintained  at  some  of  the 
smaller  institutions  Is  in  direct  relation 
to  the  relatively  high  salaries  they  pay 
their  teachers. 

There  are  very  few  large  prizes  In 
the  teaching  profession.  In  only  two 
or  three  colleges  does  the  salary  rise 
above  10002.,  and  it  would  appear  that 
in  several  instances  those  drawing  this 
salary  have  been  appointed  under  con- 
ditions which  have  since  been  modified. 

Mr.  Prltchett  Is  keenly  alive  to  the 
need  for  bettering  the  position  of  the 
university  teacher.  It  Is  pointed  out 
that  the  professor  can  never  expect  to 
earn  the  large  Income  which  is  the  re- 
ward of  enterprise  and  ability  in  such 
learned  professions  as  medicine  and 
law.  The  attraction  which  leads  able 
men  into  the  teacher^s  calling  springs 
from  two  sources,  first  the  sense  of 
power  and  responsibility  which  the  true 
teacher  feels;  secondly,  the  love  of 
study  and  of  the  scholar's  life.  Held 
in  a  position  of  highest  dignity  by  those 
about  him,  he  lives  a  life  of  frugality, 
of  simplicity,  of  influence,  and  above 
all,  of  happiness.  He  lives,  as  Mr. 
Lowell  observed,  in  the  only  recognized 
aristocracy  in  America.  A  man  who 
chooses  this  culllug  should  be  freed 
from  financial  worries.  A  salary  be- 
low the  line  of  comfort  means  a  strug- 
gle to  live  and  oiluente  the  children  of 


the  family.  Probably  there  are  very 
few  professors  in  any  country  who  do 
not  utilize  their  salaries  to  the  best 
advantage  by  living  the  simple  life,  so 
that  when  the  financial  worries  come 
the  sacrifice  takes  the  form  of  abandon- 
ment of  research  and  the  undertaking 
of  outside  work,  often  remunerated  at 
a  rate  which  makes  but  a  poor  return 
for  the  demands  it  imposes  on  the  pro- 
fessor's time.  The  need  of  opportunity 
for  research  is  strongly  emphasised  by 
Mr.  Prltchett.  Another  cause  which 
is  detrimental  to  scholarly  productive- 
ness is  the  large  amount  of  administra- 
tive and  routine  work  frequently  de- 
volving on  the  teachers. 

The  second  part  of  the  r^ort  deals 
with  Germany.      The  committee  finds 
that  the  German  professor  may  expect 
in  time  a  far  greater  financial  and  so- 
cial reward  than  comes  to  his  American 
colleague.       He    has,    furthermore,    a 
place  of  far  greater  security,  and  with 
full  protection  for  his  old  age  and  for 
his  wife  and  children.    On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  to  go  through  a  longer 
period  of  probation  than  the  American 
before  attaining  the  coveted  chair.    A 
German    who    possesses    such    ability 
that  he  may  expect  in  due  time  to  be- 
come a  full  professor,  and  who  prepares 
himself  for  university  teaching,  must 
expect  to  study  until  the  age  of  thirty 
with  no  financial  return,  to  study  and 
teach  as  a  privat-docent  until  nearly 
thirty-six,  with  an  annual  remuneration 
of  less  than  402.,  and  to  teach  from 
thirty-six  to  forty-one  with  an  annual 
remuneration  of  from  1202.  to  4002.,  by 
which  time  he  may  become  a  full  pro- 
fessor and  will  continue  to  receive  his 
salary  until  his  death. 

The  committee  is  very  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  low  scale  of  salaries 
of  American  professors  is  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  the  multiplication  of 
weak  and  unnecessai^  colleges,  and  also 
to  the  tendency  to  expand  the  curricu- 
lum over  an  enormous  variety  of  sub- 
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jects  without  regard  to  thoroughness. 
A  college  of  ten  professors  who  are 
strong  teachers,  commanding  fair  com- 
pensation and  teaching  only  such  sub- 
jects as  they  can  teach  thoroughly,  is, 
as  Mr.  Pritchett  points  out,  a  far  bet- 
ter centre  of  intellectual  life  than  a  col- 
lege which  seeks  with  the  same  income 
to  double  the  number  of  professors 
and  to  expand  the  curriculum  to  include 
in  a  superficial  way  the  whole  field  of 
human  knowledge.  In  many  instances 
given  in  this  bulletin  the  low  grade  of 
college  salaries  is  due  to  the  attempt  to 
maintain  a  university  with  an  income 
which  is  adequate  only  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  good  college. 

In  regard  to  the  multiplication  of 
classes,  it  is  pointed  out,  in  so  many 
words,  that  as  a  rule  neither  the  profes- 
sors nor  the  president  of  a  university 
college  are  fighting  business  men. 
When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  asking 
for  more  money,  they  are  by  nature 
diffident  of  placing  their  own  personal 
claims  in  the  foremost  position,  and 
they  adopt  the  "path  of  least  resistance*' 
by  associating  their  demand  with  some 
desirable  extension  of  the  teaching 
work  of  their  institution.  They  hope 
all  along  that  their  own  candle  will  be 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the 
bushel  which  dims  its  luminosity.  But, 
unfortunately,  they  too  often  adopt  ;i 
course  which  has  the  reverse  effect  by 
exhausting  the  funds  which  might  be 
theirs  if  they  only  asserted  themselves 
with  a  little  more  push.  It  is  this  fact 
which  has  led  to  a  result,  not  peculiar 
in  any  way  to  American  universities. 
that  the  salaries  of  professors  often  de- 
crease in  direct  measure  as  the  success 
of  their  college  or  university  increases. 
If  Mr.  Pritchett  had  carefully  studied 
the  universities  of  Great  Britain  he 
might  have  found  some  notable  in- 
stabces  in  our  own  country.  Meanwhile 
the  professor  himself  makes  strenuous 
efforts  to  reduce  his  butcher's  or  tail- 
or's bill,  and  If  he  succeeds  it  too  often 


bapiiens  that  his  influence  as  a  leader 
of  thought  is  impaired  in  consequence. 
As  the  committee  puts  the  matter,  he 
does  not  feel  quite  Justified  in  demand- 
ing a  greater  salary  for  himself,  even 
though  he  is  wasting  the  university's 
energy  in  copying  quotations,  building 
fires,  and  hunting  about  the  town  for  a 
cheap  tailor.  A  course  is  given, 
though  only  five  out  of  a  thou- 
sand students  take  it,  and  though 
these  five  would  probably  be  as  much 
profited  by  some  other  course  already 
offered.  Yet  to  give  that  course  is  to 
withhold  an  increase  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  per  cent,  to  some  individ- 
ual's salary.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in 
many  things  institutions  might  profita- 
bly cooperate.  There  does  not  seem, 
for  example,  any  necessity  for  two  uni- 
versities in  the  same  city  to  give 
courses  in  Syriac 

The  problem  which  this  consideration 
presents  is  thus  stated  on  p.  52  of  the 
Bulletin.  Given  a  certain  sum  for 
salaries  for  a  university  or  college  of  a 
given  size,  how  much  must  be  sacri- 
ficed in  the  quality  of  the  teachers  in 
order  to  have  enough  teachers?  If  all 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  were  ca- 
pable of  exact  numerical  representation, 
this  would  t>e  a  simple  problem  in  max- 
ima and  minima,  but  in  view  of  the 
diflaculty  of  translating  the  data  into 
mathematical  language,  we  may  be  at 
least  satisfied  with  the  committee's 
recommendation  that  one  600/.  man 
teaching  a  class  of  thirty-six  students 
probably  means  better  progress  than 
two  3002.  men  each  teaching  eighteen 
of  the  thirty-six. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  multipli- 
cation of  colleges,  an  important  factor 
in  America  has  been  the*  foundation  of 
a  large  number  of  educational  institu- 
tions associated  more  or  less  directly 
with  certain  Christian  denominations. 
These  colleges  form  the  subject  of  Mr. 
l^ritchett's  address  before  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Conference  at  Atlanta. 
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Colleges  which  are  under  the  control  of 
a  sect,  or  which  require  their  trustees, 
officers,  or  teachers  to  belong  to  a  spe- 
cified denomination,  are  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion. Mr.  Pritchett  pays  a  high  trib- 
ute to  the  work  which  many  of  these 
institutions  have  done  in  the  pioneer 
days  of  American  education,  but  points 
out  the  great  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years  in  the  expense  of 
maintaining  a  genuine  college  on  effi- 
cient lines,  and  finds  that  during  the 
last  two  decades  Christian  denomina- 
tions have  found  increasing  difficulty 
in  meeting  those  obligations,  and  the 
colleges  controlled  by  them  have  with 
few  exceptions  received  a  meagre  and 
inadequate  support.  There  are  three 
positions  which  a  Christian  denomina- 
tion may  take  up  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion. Fii*8t,  it  may  say  that  the  main- 
tenance of  colleges  is  necessary  for  ex- 
tending and  continuing  the  influence 
and  power  of  the  Church  in  question. 
Under  this  view  the  responsibility  of 
providing  the  funds  rests  with  the 
Church  itself.  Prom  the  statistics 
given  in  the  paper  it  is  shown  that  the 
salaries  which  denominational  colleges 
provide  for  their  teachers  even  in  the 
most  favorable  cases  compare  very 
badly  with  those  prevailing  in  institu- 
tions under  State  or  independent  con- 
trol. A  further  objection  to  the  sys- 
tem is  the  burden  which  it  imposes 
on  the  ministry  of  begging  money  for 
the  Church  college.  It  is  clear  that 
under  such  a  system  burdens  have  been 
imposed  on  the  churches  which  they 
cannot  efficiently  bear  at  the  present 
time.  The  second  view  is  that  a 
church  may  claim  the  right  and  duty  to 
control  educational  institutions  on  the 
ground  of  religious  fitness.  But  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  maintenance  of 
''^  sectarian  tests  does  not,  as  a  rule,  con- 
duce to  the  religious  fitness  of  a  col- 
lege; indeed,  it  has  often  resulted  in  a 
serious  lowering  of  standard,  brought 


about  by  competition  between  colleges 
of  rival  denominations.  The  third, 
method  is  for  a  religious  body  to  ac- 
cept openly  the  view  that  colleges  and. 
universities  are  furthering  the  cause  of 
religion  generally,  and  tliat  the  cause 
can  best  be  advanced  by  a  Church  if  It 
exerts  its  best  influences  on  higher  in* 
stitutlons  in  general  without  reference 
to  sectarian  control.  Mr.  Pritchett 
considers  that  such  a  solution  is  not 
only  theoretically  but  practically  possi- 
ble, and  that  the  abandonment  of  the 
spirit  of  partisanship  will  strengthen 
the  churches  by  enabling  them  to  ap- 
propriate to  their  own  use  in  the  train- 
ing of  their  own  men  the  facilities 
for  general  education  provided  In  col- 
leges. 

On  reading  these  publications  we  nat- 
urally wish  that  there  was  some  body 
in  England  corresponding  to  the  Amer- 
ican Carnegie  Foundation,  the  more  so 
as  the  operations  of  that  l>ody  extend 
to  Canada  as  well  as  to  the  United 
States.     The  very  success  of  the  higher 
educational  movement  in  Great  Britain 
has  too  often  resulted  in  a  lowering  of 
the  professors'  salaries.    This  is  partic- 
ularly unfortunate  in  a  country  where 
a  continual  struggle  for  the  upper  hand 
occurs  between  the  scholarly  ideal  and 
the  examination  (shall  we  say?)  ordeal. 
Examinations  are  not  altogether  bad  in 
themselves;  they  test  the  student's  pow- 
ers of  English  comiM)sition,  of  express- 
ing lucidly  and  intelligibly  in  writing* 
the  ideas  which  he  has  learnt    They 
should  also  test  his  resourcefulness  In 
dealing  at  short  notice  with  difficnlties 
which  have  not  been  anticipated  by  the 
teacher.      But  the  teacher  whose  ten- 
ure of  office  is  at  all  insecure  cannot 
but  feel   that  in  many   instances  his 
means  of  livelihood  are  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  the  outside  show  which  his 
classes  make  when  the  numerical  re- 
sults  of   examinations   are    compared 
with  those  of  other  institutions.     Thns^ 
instead  of  devoting  his  spare  hoars  to 
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research,  he  is  often  led  voluntarily  to 
give  private  tuition  to  those  members 
of  his  classes  whose  prospects  of  pass- 
ings their  examinations  are  doubtful.  In 
other  words,  a  premium  is  placed  upon 
inferior  scholarship.  We  have  known 
of  professors  whose  careers  have  been 
ruined  by  their  too  rigid  insistence  on 
high  scholarship  in  contradistinction 
to  high  records  of  examination  passes. 
Again,  the  need  of  retiring  allowances 
for  professors  was  never  and  nowhere 
more  acutely  felt  than  it  is  in  Great 
Britain  at  the  present  day.  That  it 
should  be  possible  for  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  to  be  reduced  to  ex- 
treme poverty  without  even  a  Civil  List 
Pension,  after  devoting  the  best  years 

of  his  lifetime  to  the  interests  of  a 
KatBTO. 


college,  doing  the  work  of  perhaps  five 
professors  in  a  Grerman  university  for 
a  salary  far  below  the  line  of  comfort, 
is  an  occurrence  of  which  oar  country 
cannot  feel  proud.  To  make  things 
worse,  thi  5  sad  misfortune  may  not  im- 
probably have  been  the  result  of  over- 
work in  undertaking  additional  ad- 
ministrative^ duties  for  the  college  in 
a  period  of  emergency.  If  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  does  no  more  for 
America  than  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  such  cases  its  existence  will  be  fully 
justified,  but  it  would  be  a  great  relief 
to  some  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic if  a  similar  institution  could  be 
charged  with  the  interests  of  the  higher 
teachers  in  Great  Britain. 

G.  H.  B, 


THE  OUTGLASS  BOWL. 

Bbih«  thb  Stobt  of  orb  of  Lifb*8  Littlb  Duplioitibs. 


I. 

Mi98  Ncrman-Crudgey  of  37a,  Kensimffton 
Palaoe  Ttrrace,  to  her  new^-married 
ntooff,  Mrs.  lAvesey,  "RowmotMt,**  War- 
wiek. 

April  17,  190—. 

Mif  dear  Sarah, — I  am  not,  as  you 
know,  by  any  means  satisfied  with 
your  marriage,  which  I  consider  both 
impmdent  and  perilous.  Mr.  Livesey 
is  not  at  all  the  husband  I  should  have 
chosen  for  you  myself.  He  is  a  weak 
although  doubtless  amiable  man. 
whereas  what  you  wanted  was  some 
one  capable  of  correcting  your  foibles. 
He  is  also,  I  understand,  a  Radical  and 
a  vegetarian,  and  probably  an  Agnostic, 
and  is  therefore  not  in  the  least  calcu- 
lated to  direct  your  mind  as  those  who 
really  love  you  would  wish.  However, 
since  there  Is  no  use  now  in  saying  any 
more,  I  have  decided  henceforward  to 
consider  him  as  one  of  the  family  (al- 
though I  hope  that  when  you  come  here 


to  stay  you  will  let  me  know  exactly 
what  he  can  eat  and  what  he  cannot) 
and  cease  to  criticise;  and  it  is  with 
much  pleasure  that  I  am  sending  you 
a  piece  of  old  glass  from  my  own  col- 
lection for  your  table  as  a  memento  of 
my  wishes  for  your  happiness. 
Tour  aflTectionate  Aunt 

Mercy. 

IL 

Mrs,  Livesey  to  Mrs.  VansUtart,  of  '^Lee- 
side"  Kains  Road,  EdintmrffK 

April  1,  190—. 

My  dearest  Mother, — I  implore  you  to 
tell  me  what  to  do.  Aunt  Mercy  hav- 
ing forgiven  us,  sent  me,  yesterday,  a 
very  beautiful  cut-glass  bowl,  which 
unhappily  came  smashed  to  atoms. 
What  am  I  to  do?  Shall  I  tell  her  the 
awful  truth  that  it  is  broken,  or  shall 
I  simply  say  thank  you?  It  seems  so 
dreadful  to  have  to  tell  her  It  is  broken 
just  after  she  has  written  such  a  letter; 
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but  if  I  don't  there  Is  always  the  chance 
that  she  may  come  to  see  us  and  ask 
for  it.    Do  advise  me. 

Your  loving  8. 

IIL 

Mrs,  Van9itt<irt  to  Mrs.  lAvesey. 

April  19,  190—. 

My  darling  Childy — Your  letter  came 
by  the  last  post  and  I  have  not  had  :i 
wink  of  sleep  tliinking  about  this  terri- 
ble dilemma.  Of  course  we  ought  al- 
ways to  tell  the  truth,  but  your  Aunt 
will  be  so  vexed,  and  just  after  she 
had  come  round  too.  On  the  other 
hand  she  is  sure  to  find  it  out  if  you 
depart  from  the  truth,  because  no  one 
has  ever  taken  her  in.  She  has  been 
like  that  ever  since  we  were  girls.  I 
think  you  must  be  brave,  dear,  and  say 
that  it  came  broken,  but  doubtless  ow- 
ing to  a  fall  in  the  Post  Office  and  not 
at  all  because  it  was  carelessly  packed. 
Yes,  I  think  that  is  best. 

Your  loving  perplexed 

Mother, 

IV. 

Mrs,  lAvesey  to  Miss  NornianrCrudge, 

April  20,  190—. 

ify  dear  AtuU  Mercy, — How  very  kind 
of  yon!  What  a  beautiful  bowl! 
But  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  say  that 
when  we  unpacked  it  it  was  found  to 
be  broken  all  to  pieces.  The  packing 
was  perfect,  so  It  must  have  been  the 
result  of  a  fall  on  the  way.  We  are 
greatly  disappointed  and  distressed, 
and  I  am  wondering  if  you  can  tell  me 
where  I  could  buy  another  like  it. 
Your  affectionate  niece. 

Sarah  lAvesey. 

P.S. — Joseph,  who  spent  hours  last 
night  putting  the  pieces  together,  and 
who  joins  with  me  in  love  and  grati- 
tude, says  he  never  saw  a  more  beauti- 
ful bowl. 


V. 

Miss  yormaii-Crudge  to  Mrs.  VamsUtart. 

April  21,  190—. 
Dear  Rhoda,—A  most  unfortunate 
thing  has  happened.  I  went  to  some 
self -sacrifice  over  my  wedding  present 
for  Sarah — my  motto  being  that  it  is 
absurd  to  cry  over  spilt  milk,  and  now 
that  she  has  definitely  taken  that  very 
unpleasant  man  for  her  husband  it  is 
the  duty  of  us  all  to  make  the  best  of 
it.  It  was  one  of  my  choicest  cut- 
glass  bowls  and  of  very  unusual  de- 
sign. It  left  thls*house  in  perfect  con- 
dition, very  carefully  packed  by  Y'ates; 
but  Sarah  tells  me  that  when  it  arrived 
it  was  in  fragments.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, especially  considering  how 
disappointed  we  all  had  been  by  this 
marriage,  I  think  that  had  I  been  Sarah 
I  should  have  held  my  tongue  and 
merely  have  said  thank  you,  leaving  me 
in  ignorance  as  to  the  catastrophe.  But 
she  has  been  very  oddly  brought  up, 
and  that  nice  thought  for  other  people*s 
feelings  which  our  dear  mother  did  so 
much  to  teach  you  and  me  is  no  longer 
in  fashion.  I  am,  however,  sending 
them  another  bowl,  as  I  should  not  like 
them  to  be  without  any  memento  of 
me.     Your  loving  sister 

Mercy. 
VI. 

Mrs.  Livesey  to  Mrs.  Va^wttart. 

AprU  25,  190—. 
My  darling  Mother, — What  is  to  be 
done?  I  am  so  sorry  to  trouble  you 
again,  but  you  know  Aunt  Mercy  so 
much  better  than  I  do.  She  very  kindly 
sent  another  glass  bowl,  but  by  really 
extraordinary  bad  luck,  that  one  came 
broken  too.  There  seems  to  be  a  fa- 
tality about  it.  What  can  I  say  to 
her  this  time?  How  can  I  tell  her  such 
an  awful  truth  twice  running?  Jo- 
seph says  that  it  is  old  glass  and  cannot 
be  matched;  but  don't  you  think  he  had 
better  try?    Do  tell  me. 

Your  loving  8* 
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VII. 

Mrs.  VanHttart  to  Mrs  lAvesey. 

April  26,  190—. 
Mff  darling  Cliild, — I  am  all  unstrung 
by  the  new  calamity;  but  I  don't  think 
yon  need  hesitate  this  time.  I  should 
Jnst  write  to  thank  your  Aunt  and 
make  no  reference  to  the  bowl's  being 
broken  at  all.  I  say  this,  because  she 
wrote  me  a  letter  rather  complaining 
that  you  had  told  her  the  first  time. 
She  seems  to  think  it  would  have  been 
kinder  to  her  not  to.  I  was  troubled 
when  I  got  that  letter,  but  now  I  am 
relieved,  for  it  makes  our  duty  clear. 
I  do  so  hope  Joseph  will  be  successful 
in  his  search;  but  I  fear  the  worst. 
Your  loving  Mother, 

P.S. — Of  course  it  will  be  dreadful  if 
Joseph  cannot  match  it  and  your  Aunt 
Mercy  comes  to  see  you.  You  will 
have  to  tell  the  truth  then,  I  suppose; 
hot  it  will  be  easier  after  some  time 
has  elapsed  than  now  so  soon  after  the 
other.      We  must  hope  for  the  best. 

VIII. 

Mrs,  Li/vesey  to  Miss  yonnan-Crudgc. 

April  27,  190—. 
Jfy  dear  Aunt  Mercy, — You  are  more 


than  kind  to  send  another  bowl.  I 
can't  think  where  you  find,  such  beauti- 
ful things.  Joseph  is  in  raptures  over 
your  taste.  We  shall  never  forget  your 
kindness. 

Your  affectionate  niece, 

Sarah  lAoesey. 

IX. 

Miss  yorman-Cntdge  to  Mrs.   lAresey. 

May  24,  190—. 

My  dear  Sarah, — I  am  now  able,  J 
find,  owing  to  the  illness  of  my  old 
friend  Miss  Vyner,  who  was  to  have 
come  here  for  a  fortnight,  but  now 
cannot,  to'  pay  you  the  visit  which  T 
have  long  promised  myself.  I  could 
come  on  Monday  next  by  the  train 
which  reaches  Warwick  at  5.48,  and 
stay  till  Friday  quite  comfortably. 
This  will  firive  me  time  to  get  to  know 
your  husband,  and,  I  trust,  to  esteem 
him.  I  should  like  to  have  Yates  with 
me,  but  can  doubtless  manage  without 
her  if  you  have  any  lack  of  room.  I 
am  a  very  easy  guest,  as  I  always 
bring  my  own  tea  and  ^ ha  11  arrange 
for  bread  by  post 

Your  loving  Aunt 

J/eiY//. 


AUSTRIA'S  SURRENDER. 


There  is»  after  all,  such  a  thing  as 
public  law  and  public  opinion  still  left 
Id  Bniope,  and  Austria  has  had  to  bow 
to  it  After  weeks  of  hectoring  defi- 
ance and  theatrical  protestations  she 
has  yielded,  though  not  unconditionally. 
There  is  not,  rnx  could  there  be,  any 
tlioaght  of  restitution.  Austria  re- 
tains Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  but  not 
without  paying  for  them.  The  sum  of 
£2,000,000  (Turkish)  which  she  has 
agreed  to  pay  in  compensaticm  is  in 
reality  a  fine  imposed  upon  a  violator 
of  treatleB  by  the  moral  sense  of  Eu- 


rope. The  boycott  of  Austrian  goods 
could  never  of  itself  have  availed  to 
wring  it  from  her,  and  against  the  ef- 
fect of  warlike  reprisals  on  the  part 
either  of  the  Turks  or  the  Serbs  she 
felt  herself  to  be  adequately  safe- 
guarded. But  the  times  have  passed 
when  one  Power  can  offend  against 
the  formulated  conscience  of  Europe 
without  retribution,  and  it  is  above  all 
else  as  a  triumph  for  the  better  stand- 
ards of  international  morality  and  Jus- 
tice that  the  retreat  of  tlie  Ballplatz 
is  to  be  welcomed.     That  it  wipes  out 
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the  possibility  of  war  it  would  be  too 
much  to  say.  That  it  brings  the  pros- 
pects of  an  all-round  settlement  a  de- 
cisive stage  nearer  is,  however,  certain. 
Nothing  but  some  grave  mischance  or 
some  wanton  act  of  aggression  can  now 
jeopardize  the  immediate  peace  of  the 
Balkans.  We  welcome  the  happy 
turn  events  have  talcen  far  too  sin- 
cerely to  attempt  to  make  national  cap- 
ital out  of  it  But  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  that  if  the  d^noilemmt  wears 
somewhat  the  aspect  of  an  Austrian  de- 
feat, the  statesmen  of  Vienna  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  for  it  Puerility 
and  myopia  were  never  carried  further 
than  in  the  efforts  of  the  Austrian 
Press  to  fasten  upon  British  policy  the 
responsibility  for  the  embarrassments 
in  which  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  in- 
volved his  country.  We  in  this  coun- 
try criticised  and  resented  his  action 
on  two  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  it 
tore  up  an  international  treaty  without 
the  consent  of  its  signatories.  In  the 
second  place,  it  dealt  a  peculiarly  harsh 
blow  at  the  brightest  prospect  of  Turk- 
ish regeneration  from  within  which  the 
past  hundred  years  have  witnessed. 
As  the  special  friends  and  well-wish- 
ers of  the  new  rtgime,  the  attempt  to 
wreck  it  was  bound  to  alienate  British 
opinion;  and  as  a  member  of  a  family 
of  nations  whose  intercourse  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  regulated  by  some  regard 
to  the  pledged  word  and  the  written 
compact,  we  had  an  indefeasible  right 
to  protest  against  a  course  of  policy 
that  turned  international  good  faith 
into  a  mere  verbal  mockery. 

Those  were  the  sole,  as  they  were 
also  the  suflftcient,  reasons  for  British 
disapproval  of  Baron  von  AehrenthaFs 
coup.  Sir  Edward  Grey  gave  effect 
to  the  opinion  of  the  country  in  press- 
ing for  a  Conference  not  to  reverse  but 
to  ratify  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  in  urging  the  Justice  of 
compensation  to  Turkey,  and  in  using 
his  influence  among  Serbs,  Turks,  and 


Bulgarians  alike  to  stave  oft  war.  That 
is  as  far  as  British  diplomacy  has  gone 
or  intends  to  go;  and  the  Viennese  jour- 
nals that  charge  us  with  egging  on 
Servia  and  Montenegro  merely  adopt 
the  normal  tactics  of  people  who,  when 
caught  In  a  predicament  of  their  own 
making,  unable  to  advance  with  success 
or  retire  with  dignity  and  conscious  of 
the  fault  th^  are  unwilling  to  con- 
fesst  find  something  mysteriously  salv- 
ing In  abusing  somebody  else  as  the 
source  of  all  their  troubles.  The  plain 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Baron  von 
Aehrenthal  over-reached  himself  and 
has  had  to  suffer  for  it  He  has  been 
taught  a  salutary  lesson;  and  though 
we  rejoice  he  has  learned  it,  we  regret, 
as  old  friends  of  Austria  who  vividly 
remember  the  good-will  of  her  Bmperor 
and  peoples  during  the  Boer  war,  that 
the  necessity  should  ever  have  arisen 
of  inculcating  it  It  was  not  the  fact 
of  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, but  the  moment  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  carried  out,  to 
which  British  opinion  took  exception. 
The  beneficence  of  Austrian  rule  in 
the  occupied  provinces  has  always  l>een 
ungrudgingly  recognized  in  this  coun- 
try, and  no  Englishman  has  ever  re- 
garded it  as  other  than  permanent.  We 
have  recognized,  again,  that  from  the 
Austrian  point  of  view  it  must  have 
seemed  almost  a  political  necessity  to 
keep  Turkey  weak  and  distracted  and 
to  repress  every  movement  among  the 
smaller  Slav  States  towards  economic 
or  political  union.  We  are  quite  well 
aware  that  the  growth  of  a  formidable 
Slav  kingdom  in  the  Balkans,  in  league 
with  Russia  and  affiliated  by  ties  of  ra- 
cial kinship  and  sentiment  to  many  mil- 
lions of  Austrian  subjects,  would  be  a 
potent  obstacle  to  the  legritimate,  or 
at  all  events  the  inevitable,  ambitions 
of  Vienna.  Nor  do  we  dispute  that 
the  demand  for  autonomy  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  long  persisted  in  and 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  grant  of  uni- 
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venal  suffrage  in  Austria-Hungary, 
and  by  the  unlooked-for  triumph  of 
constitutionalism  in  Turkey,  had  become 
at  once  most  difficult  to  resist  and  yet 
imposaible  to  grant  so  long  as  any 
doubt  remained  as  to  whether  they 
formed  port  of  the  Hapsburg  or  the 
Ottoman  dominions.  Nor,  finally,  has 
H  been  denied  that  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years  the  ideal  of  Greater 
Servia  has  been  pressed  with  un- 
wonted determindtion;  that  it  is  an 
ideal  which  profoundly  moves  some 
nine  millions  of  people,  two-thirds  of 
whom  are  Austro-Hungarian  subjeots; 
that  in  Boisnia  and  Hezegovina,  where 
all  the  inhabitants  are  Serbs,  though 
Sate  of  different  faiths,  in  Croatia,  in 
NoTi-Besar,  in  Dalmatia,  and  in 
Seryia  and  Montenegro,  the  Serbs  have 
been  drawing  together  on  a  basis  of 
mutual  revolutionary  agitatoon  against 
Austrian  and  Magyar  ascendency;  and 
that  the  nightmare  of  the  statesmen 
of  Vienna— the  formation,  namely,  of 
a  great  Slav  community  on  the  south- 
em  Hank  of  the  realm  of  the  Haps- 
burg»— was  beginning  to  acquire  a  dis- 
turbing reality. 

We  can  assure  our  Austrian  friends 
that  these  things  have  not  been  ab- 
sent from  British  minds,  and  'that  al- 
though the  oplnioQ  of  Great  Britain 
was  on  the  balance  decidedly  against 
Baron  von  Aehrcnrthars  policy,  we  rec- 
ognized that  he  had  a  genuine,  though 
not  an  absolutely  convincing  case,  and 
that  to  some  extent  his  hand  had  been 
forced  by  the  surprising  upheaval  in 
Turkey.  Now  that  he  has  himself  rec> 
ognized  that  his  action  needed  some 
further  explanation,  and  that  the  in- 
Jury  he  felt  obliged  to  Inflict  called  for 
a  substantial  reimration,  we  are  all  the 
more  free  to  welcome  his  tardy,  not 
over-gracious,  but  none  the  less  effec- 
tive contribution  towards  the  restora- 
tion of  tranquilHty.  £9verything,  or 
almost  everything,  in  the  Balkans  has 
been    facilitated    by    his    withdrawal 


from  an  impossible  position.  The  Con- 
ference is  facilitated;  the  settlement 
between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  is  still 
more  facilitated.  The  Balkan  crisis  in 
fact  has  now  virtuaUy  resolved  itself 
into  the  question  of  what,  if  any,  com- 
pensation is  to  be  granted  to  the 
Serbs,  whose  dreams  of  a  Greater 
Servla  have  been  placed  for  ever  be- 
yond all  hope  of  realization.  This  is 
no  doubt  not  only  an  awkward  prob- 
lem in  itself,  but  still  more  so  be- 
cause, so  long  as  it  remains  unsettled, 
every  element  of  Austro-Russian  an- 
tagonism is  infallibly  strengthened. 
We  have  no  solution  to  propose,  be- 
lieving that,  except  possibly  in  the  di- 
rection of  commercial  concessions, 
Austria  has  already  yielded  as  much 
as  she  means  to  yield.  The  settlement 
between  Vienna  and  Constantinople, 
however,  relieves  the  tension  through- 
out the  whole  of  South-Bastern  Burope; 
Russia,  though  Slavophil,  is  pacifi- 
cally so;  and  on  the  whole  we  think 
the  pressure  of  the  Great  Powers  will 
succeed  in  holding  the  minor  States  in 
check.  Meanwhile  the  evidence  accu- 
mulates that  Turkey  has  not  only  sur- 
vived the  blow  aimed  at  the  new 
r^kne,  but  is  all  the  stronger  for  hav- 
ing endured  it.  Nothing  in  tone  and 
spirit  could  have  been  better  than  the 
speech  which  the  Grand  Vizier  deliv- 
ered to  the  rteputies  on  Wednesday. 
Bqually  free  from  asperity  and  glori- 
fication, from  pessimdem  and  from 
mnke-l)elieve,  it  struck  throughout  a 
note  of  candor,  moderation,  and  prac- 
ticality. The  difficulties  that  lie  ahead 
of  the  Young  Turks,  so  far  from  be- 
ing at  an  end,  are  only  Just  beginning 
to  take  on  their  true  proportions.  But 
if  the  spirit  of  the  Grand  Vizier's 
speech  is  also,  as  we  believe  it  to  be, 
the  spirit  of  the  Turkish  peoples,  they 
will  not  be  found  insoluble.  The  rati- 
fication by  the  Turkish  Parliament  of 
the  Government's  acceptance  of  the 
Austrian    offer    of    compensation,    to- 
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gether  with  the  approval  of  the  settle- 
ment expressed  by  the  Ottoman  and 
the  Vienna  Press,  is  of  good  augury 
for  the  future  relations  of  the  two 
countries.  It  now  only  remains  for 
Sir  Edward  Grey  to  avail  himself  of 
the  advantage  of  the  favorable  «turn 

The  Oiitlook. 


events  have  taken  to  press  f<Mrward  his 
proposal  for  the  holding  of  a  Confer- 
ence to  adjust  the  whole  Balkan  dif- 
ficulty, in  which  effort  there  is  reason 
to  hope  he  will  receive  support  t)oth 
from  Russia  and  from  France. 
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Prof.  Woodberry  has  rewritten  the 
brief  Life  of  Poe,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Men  of 
Letters  series,  largely  augmenting 
it  with  fresh  material,  and  revis- 
ing many  earlier  chapters  and  Judg- 
ments. This  centenary  biography  in 
two  volumes,  as  it  will  be  issued  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Go.  on  Feb.  27,  is 
practically  a  new  work,  which  will  hold 
the  field  in  the  future  as  its  predeces- 
sor has  in  the  past,  as  the  one  indis- 
pensable and  definite  life  of  this  most 
interesting  of  American  poets  by  one 
of  the  foremost  of  living  poets  and 
critics.  Besides  the  large  amount  of 
new  letters  and  other  material  which 
have  been  added  to  the  text,  there  will 
be  numerous  appendices,  presenting 
documents  of  the  first  importance  in 
the  consideration  of  Poe's  life,  and  u 
complete  bibliography  of  his  writings. 
The  two  volumes  will  be  illustrated 
with  rare  portraits  of  some  of  the  men, 
now  little  known,  with  whom  he  was 
in  his  lifetime  intimately  associated. 

A  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Brand 
Whitlock,  mayor  of  Toledo,  and  author 
of  several  novels  dealing  with  sociolog- 
ical problems,  is  announced  by  Small, 
Maynard  &  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Beacon  Series  of  Biographies. 

Owen  Seaman,  Editor  of  "Punch," 
has  collected  some  forty  pieces,  mostly 
of  his  recent  humorous  verse  into  a 


volume  called  "Salvage,"  which  Messrs. 
Henry  Holt  and  Company  will  soon 
publish.  As  was  the  case  with  the 
author's  *'A  Harvest  of  Chaff,"  and 
"Borrowed  Plumes,"  (which  have  al- 
ready gone  through  four  and  five  edi- 
tions respectively)  most  of  the  verses 
in  the  new  volume  first  appeared  in 
"Punch." 

The  fiction  on  the  list  of  the  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company  for  publication 
this  spring  includes  "The  Story  of 
Thyrza,"  by  Alice  Brown;  "Dragon's 
Blood,"  by  Henry  Milner  Rideout; 
"Gamboling  with  Galatea,"  by  Curtis 
Dunham;  "On  the  Road  to  Arden,"  by 
Margaret  Morse;  and  "Through  Welsh 
Doorways,"  a  collection  of  stories  of 
Welsh  life  by  Anna  Whelan  Betts. 

The  London  Publishers'  Circular  in 
its  usual  annual  summary  of  books 
published  in  1908,  finds  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  output  as  compared  with  1907. 
The  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  re- 
print, for  while  new  books  decreased 
by  189,  new  editions  increased  by  96. 
There  were  more  books  published  on 
art,  science,  travel,  and  poetry,  while 
tlieology,  education,  liistory,  and  bi- 
ography, medicine,  and  U(lle94tttre9 
show  a  decline.  Five  more  novels 
were  published  in  1906  than  in  1907. 
The  Publishers'  Circular,  however, 
anticipates,  from  information  at  its 
command,  an  increased  output  for  the 
coming  year. 
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386  The  Communion  of  Saints,  Etc, 

THE  COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS.         Saint  Trophime  said,  "That  well  I  see! 

But  here  In  my  church  I  have  need  of 
(From  the  Provengal  of  FrfidMc  her  sore, 

Mistral.)  For  light  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom 

must  be, 
Davalavo,  en  Iteiisaant  lis  iue  And  the  world  has  want  of  one  pat- 

Dig  eaoalU  de  Sant-Trefume.  tern  more." 


With  eyes  abased  to  the  ground  she 

came 
.     Down  the  steps  of  Saint  Trophime; 
It  was  nightfall   time,   and  the  holy 
flame 
Of    the    vesper    candles    ceased    to 
gleam. 
The   carven    Saints   on   the   portal   of 
stone 
Gave  her  a  blessing  as  she  went  by. 
And  from  the  church  to  her  own  man- 
sion 
With  their  eyes  they  kept  her  com- 
pany. 

For  she  was  a  maiden  of  wisdom  rare, 
And  young  and  fair,  as  all  might  see; 
And  never  Id  church  at  the  hour  of 
prayer 
Did  she  laugh  or  talk  in  idle  glee; 
But  when  the  organ's  symphonies. 
When  the  solemn  chant  of  psalms 
was  heard. 
She  dreamed  that  'she  walked  in  Para- 
dise 
By  angels'  mystic  hands  upreared. 

The  Saints  of  stone  day  after  day 
Saw  how   she  came  forth  ever  the 
last 
Under  the  portal's  lustrous  gray. 
As   downward    into    the    street    she 
passed. 
The  Saints  of  stone,   whose  heart  is 
love. 
Shed  over  her  their  guardian  grace; 
And,  when  the  sweet  night  was  spread 
above, 
Thev  talked   of   her  in  the  infinite 
space. 

Cried  Saint  John,  "That  she  spend  her 
days 
As  a  white-robed  nun  were  surely  the 
best, 
For  the  world  has  trouble  in  all  its 
ways, 
An3  the  convent  life  is  a  haven  of 
rest." 


«< 


O  brothers  mine,"  Saint  Honorat  cried, 
"This   night  when   the  clear   moon 
glimmers  bright 
0*er  the  lagoons  and  meadows  wide. 
We  from  our  columns  shall  alight: 
It  is  AU-Salnts'   night  and  the  holy 
board 
For  our  high  honor  shall  be  spread; 
At  the  midnight  hour  our  Saviour  Lord 
Will  in  Aliscamp  say  mass  for  the 
dead." 

Said   Saint  Luke,   "As  you  deem   me 
true, 
This  little  maid  we  will  thither  con- 
vey; 
And  will  set  upon  her  a  mantle  of  blue. 
And  a  fair  white  robe  on  her  body 
lay." 
The  four  Saints  uttered  their  hearts'  In- 
tent, 
And  swift  as  the  breeze  sped  toward 
their  goal; 
And  stooping  down  from  aloft,  as  they 
went. 
They  carried  amid  them  the  young 
maid's  soul. 

But  when  the  dawn  shone  forth  in  the 
east 
The  fair  young  damsel  rose  from  her 

bed, 
And  spoke  to  all  of  a  glorious  feast. 
Whereto  in  a  dream  she  was  softly 

led: 
She  spoke  of  ai^gels  floating  in  air. 
And  in  Aliscamp  of  a  table  laid; 
How  Saint  Trophime  was  the  server 
there. 
And  the  mass  by  the  Lord  Himself 
was   said.* 

8.  O.  Owm. 


»  Saint  Trophime  is  the  patron  Mtetof  th« 
Cathedral  of  Aries.  The  Allsoamp.  or  BlTni 
oampi,  is  the  ancient  cemetery  <>'_.^??*»  "•• 
Ueved  to  have  heen  blessed  by  Ohnst  m  per- 
son. 

Tke  Saturday  ReTiew. 
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When  eminent  men  of  science  an- 
nounce discoveries  of  great  interest  it 
is  an  obvious  general  rule  that  their 
coDclusionfl  receive  respectful  consid- 
eration and,  in  >the  absence  of  strong 
reasons  to  tihe  contrary,  are  accepted 
without  serious  question.  But  there  is 
an  exception  to  this  rule  so  curious 
that  it  may  well  deserve  our  attention. 
Among  the  meet  Important  questions 
with  wliich  thought  has  been  engaged 
are  those  of  the  possible  modes  of  in- 
teraction between  mind  and  mind. 
Coupled  with  this  is  the  question  of 
the  direct  action  of  mind  upon  matter, 
or  of  matter  upon  mind  without  physi- 
cal agency.  Ideas  of  this  subject  are 
older  than  civilization,  and  arise  so 
naturally  that  nothing  but  suggestion 
is  necessary  to  implant  them  In  the 
mind  of  the  child.  Discredited  by  the 
general  trend  of  modern  thought,  the 
affirmative  view  has  very  generally 
been  classed  with  superstition  as  be- 
longing to  a  stage  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment which  the  world  has  now 
left  behind  it.  Belief  in  witchcraft 
vanished  from  the  minds  of  civilized 
moi  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  and 
with  it  disappeared  the  belief  in  every 
form  of  mental  interaction  otherwise 
than  through  the  known  organs  of 
sense.  But  now  men  of  eminence, 
whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  the  great- 
est respect,  are  informing  us  that  the 
histincts  of  our  ancestors  did  not  err 
80  greatly  as  we  have  supposed,  and 
that  beliefs  which  our  fathers  called 
superstitious  are  well  grounded  in  the 
regular  order  of  nature.  At  least  three 
scientific  philosophers  of  the  highest 
standing  have  placed  themselves  on 
record  as  accepting  this  view.  Two  of 
them.  Sir  CNiver  Lodge  and  Professor 
Bamtt,  have,  during  the  past  year, 
informed  us  that  not  only  is  the  direct 
transference  of  impressions  from  one 


mind  to  another  a  fact,  but  the  spir- 
itual world,  which  the  thought  of  our 
time  has  been  removing  further  and 
further  from  our  every-day  experience 
until  it  seemed  likely  to  vanish  from 
intellectual  sight,  is  a  reality  knocking 
at  our  doors. 

If  these  are  truths,  we  can  scarcely 
exaggerate  their  importance.  Our  most 
cherished  aspira'tlons  and  the  consola- 
tions which  religion  offers  to  the  dying 
and  the  bereaved  are  taken  from  the 
realm  of  sentiment  and  placed  on  the 
sure  pedestal  of  science.  A  new  view 
of  mind  is  opened  out,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  which  we  can  set  no  limit. 
Accepting  it,  a  system  of  conveying 
impressions  from  mind  to  mind  at 
great  distances,  and  of  reading  the 
secret  thoughts  of  our  fellows,  seems 
more  likely  than  it  would  have  seemed 
a  century  ago  that  electricity  would 
enable  us  to  communicate  with  our 
antipodes.  With  such  prospects 
opened  out  to  us  by  scientific  author- 
ities so  high,  it  certainly  seems  more 
appropriate  that  the  sceptic,  if  such 
there  should  be,  should  make  known 
his  HMisons  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
him— )>erhap8  we  should  say  for  his 
lack  of  faith — ^than  that  the  doctrines 
should  be  treated  as  unworthy  of  at- 
tention. 

A  glance  at  the  state  of  public  opin- 
ion upon  the  subject  will  serve  to 
guide  the  course  of  our  thoughts.  The 
class  wthlch  fully  accepts  the  views  in 
question,  notwithstanding  ite  eminent 
respectability,  is  probably  small  in 
numbers.  Between  this  class  and 
those  who  entirely  reject  the  views,  as 
at  least  groundless,  if  not  unworthy  of 
consideration,  there  is  an  intermediate 
class  holding  that  phenomena  known 
as  "occult"  are  exhibited  w^hleh  science 
has  not  yet  satisfactorily  explained. 
Their  view  has  recently  been  happily 
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stilted  by  an  able  writer  in  the  Satur- 
day Review:  "The  existence  at  abnor- 
mal phenomena  which  science  is  only 
1[)eginning  to  take  notice  of,  a  dim  re- 
gion of  strange  things  which,  even  if 
they  can  be  proved  not  to  be  super- 
natural, are  at  any  rate  outside  the 
limits  of  organized  experience,"  has 
been  proved  by  the  work  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  Psychical  Research.  "There  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than 
are  dreamt  of  in  your  pliilosophy"  has 
never  ceased  to  express  a  feeling  of 
the  same  general  nature  in  the  minds 
of  Intelligent  men,  and  is  at  least  one 
article  of  a  creed  always  lending 
hope  to  the  inquirer  after  the  occult 
This  middle  class,  which  thinks  that 
there  is  something  to  learn  in  occult- 
ism, is  certainly  large,  and  perhaps 
makes  up  a  majority  of  the  intelligent 
community.  Lt  is  to  this  class,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  believers,  that  the  writer 
desires  to  address  himself. 

The  personal  element  necessarily 
plays  so  large  a  part  in  any  discussion 
of  occultism  that  it  may  not  be  wholly 
out  of  place  if  the  writer  ventures  on 
a  brief  statement  of  his  own  experi- 
ence. The  idea  that  the  emotions  of 
beloved  relatives,  sometimes  at  a  great 
distance,  might  be  agents  in  directing 
the  various  currents  of  feeling  that 
run  through  the  mind  was  imbibed  in 
early  childhood.  Just  how  the  idea 
originaited  he  cannot  say,  but  it  is 
probably  more  common  among  chil- 
dren than  we  suspect.  More  than 
once,  Wihen  hurrying  home,  'he  intently 
fixed  his  mind  upon  his  mother  with  a 
strong  desire  that  she  should  expect 
his  coming,  think  about  him,  and  pre- 
pare herself  accordingly.  But  all  these 
efforts  proved  failures.  Another  idea 
prevalent  at  a  later  period  was  that, 
by  fixing  the  attention  on  some  one 
sitting  ait  a  distance  in  front  of  you 
in  church,  you  could  move  him  to  turn 
and  look  around  him.  But  no  sys- 
tematic experiments   in   this  direction 


were  seriously  attempted.  When,  in 
the  early  fifties,  the  great  wave  of 
spiritualism,  with  its  rappings,  table- 
moving,  and  communications  from  the 
dead,  was  reaching  its  height,  'be  natu- 
rally took  an  interest  in  the  suibject. 
But  wliat  little  he  could  ace  of  these 
performances  seemed  so  silly  as  to 
prejudice  him  agajnst  the  whole  sub- 
ject. 

About  1858  an  event  of  prime  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  spiritualism 
is  worthy  of  being  recalled.  A  warm 
discussion  of  the  pretensions  of  cer- 
tain mediums  in  the  columns  of  the 
Boston  Courier  ended  with  the  offer,  by 
an  anonymous  writer,^  to  pay  a  large 
reward  to  any  mediums  who  would,  in 
the  presence  of  a  committee  to  be 
named  by  ^himself,  perform  any  of 
their  pretended  feats— move  a  table 
without  touching  it,  read  a  paper  in  a 
closed  envelope,  or  produce  a  rap  the 
cause  of  which  could  not  be  traced. 
The  offer  was  prou^xtly  accepted  by 
the  leader  of  the  Boston  spiritualists, 
and  several  of  the  most  famous  me- 
diums were  brought  from  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  committee 
was  three  in  number.  At  its  liead  was 
Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  and  his  coad- 
jutors were  two  eminent  scientific  men 
of  Cambridge.  The  stances  were  h^d 
in  the  room  of  a  Boston  hotel.  The 
result  was  a  failure  so  complete  that 
the  professors  felt  humiliated  to  sit 
hour  after  hour  and  see  nothing  to  en- 
liven the  proceedings.  Some  cabinet 
feats  of  tying  and  untying  were  at- 
tempted, but  nothing  was  done  in  this 
line  except  very  elementary  tricks  of 
legerdemain.  The  mediums  could  as- 
sign no  better  reason  for  their  failure 
than  the  contempt  of  the  spirits  for 
men  wJio  disbelieved  in  their  exist- 
ence. A  lai^e  measure  of  abuse  was 
heaped  upon  the  committee  by  the 
spiritualists,   but  no  argument  better 

1  Understood  to  be  Professor  Felton,  after- 
ward President  of  Harvard  University. 
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tban  this  'was  adduced  in  explanation 
(»f  tibeir  failure. 

After  this  the  general  attitude  of  the 
writer  towards  the  subject  was  this: 
*'l  have  no  time  to  engage  in  the 
search  after  wonders.  But  tell  me  In 
any  special  case  when  I  can  go  to  a 
Biance  wM^  any  reasonable  chance  of 
seeing  something  out  of  the  usual  or- 
dier  of  nature,  and  I  will  avail  my- 
self of  the  opportunity  with  alacrity.** 
W'hat  has  especially  struck  him  ever 
since  has  been  the  absence  of  any  such 
opportunity.  When  he  was  told  of 
wonderful  phenomena,  and  Inquired  as 
to  details,  the  »t<Hies  were  always 
about  things  that  had  happened  long  be- 
fore. An  inquiry  where  a  medium  of 
special  power  could  be  found  elicited 
no  answer  but  that  her  whereabouts 
was  unknown,  and  she  had  probably 
left  the  city. 

But  after  many  years  of  waiting,  an 
opportunity  was  at  last  presented. 
The  most  wonderful  performer  yet 
seen  came  to  Washington,  and  her 
feats  were  vouched  for  by  a  party  of 
intelligent  gentlemen  who  'had  been  in- 
vited to  a  private  exhibition  of  hen 
powers.  She  was  a  Miss  Lulu  Hirst, 
of  Georgia.  It  must  be  said  that  spir- 
itualism, as  well  as  any  other  theory, 
was  ignored  by  her;  but  this  was  a 
minor  matter,  as  the  feats  were  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  essayed  by  the  pro- 
fessional spiritualists.  A  day  or  two 
later  arrangements  were  made  for  an- 
other series  of  tests,  in  which  the 
writer  took  part.  Without  going  into 
details,  which  were  published  fully  at 
the  time,  it  will  sufiQce  to  remark  in 
the  present  connection  that  nothing 
was  shown  but  what  was  obviously 
produced  by  the  efforts  of  a  muscular 
and  dexterous  young  woman.  She 
was  quite  frank  and  honest,  without 
pretences  to  be  investigated  or  trickery 
to  he  exposed.  Bvery  surprising  ele- 
ment in  the  narrative  proved  to  be 
based  on  Imperfections  of  observation 


and  misconception  of  what  was  seen. 
Only  one  feature  was  needed  to  com- 
])lete  the  picture.  When  the  public 
performance  of  itlhe  "wonder-girr*  came 
off,  the  Press  reporters  were,  of 
course,  present,  and  their  accounts  of 
her  feats  as  narrated  in  the  Journals 
rivalled  or  outdid  the  performances  of 
the  moet  celebrated  mediums. 

After  the  English  Society  for  Psychi- 
cal Research  was  organized  by  a  body 
of  men  eminent  in  various  fields  of 
thought  and  action,  the  past  failures 
of  the  writer  did  not  prevent  his  tak- 
ing part  In  the  formation  of  an  Amer- 
ican society  of  the  same  kind,  of  which 
he  had  the  honor  to  be  elected  the  first 
president.  Two  years  of  experiment, 
study,  and  reading  confirmed  his  ideas 
on  the  subject;  but  he  remained  for 
some  time  longer  in  occasional  com- 
munication and  co-operation  with  Dr. 
Hodgson,  a  well-known  member  of  the 
ISnglish  society,  then  resident  In  Bos- 
ton. He  now  invites  the  courteous 
consideration  of  the  reader  to  the 
views  of  the  subject  which  he  has 
reached  after  a  ha  If -century  of  occa- 
sional study,  coupled  with  reading  the 
best  he  could  find  in  support  of  oc- 
cultism. 

II 
We  may  approach  the  heart  of  our 
subject  in  the  easiest  way  by  recalling 
two  lines  of  research  In  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam Grookes  took  a  promlnenit  part. 
The  name  of  this  eminent  investigator 
has  become  a  household  word  in  sci- 
ence from  his  discovery  that  a  singu- 
lar radiance  may  be  produced  at  the 
cathode  of  a  vacuum-tube  through 
which  an  electric  current  is  passing. 
He  also  observed  curious  phenomena 
of  motion  among  material  objects  in 
his  laboratory  for  which  he  could  not 
assign  any  physical  cause.  Several 
years  elapsed  after  these  discoveries 
before  either  of  them  seemed  destined 
to  develop  into  an  important  branch  of 
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science.  Then  the  one  first  mentioned 
suddenly  assamed  im<poptance. 

In  1895  Professor  Rdntgen  made  the 
astounding  discovery  that  certain  rays 
from  a  Grookes'  tabe  were  capable  of 
passing  tlirough  opaque  substances 
and  imprinting  themselves  upon  a  pho- 
tographic plate  beyond.  About  the 
same  time  it  was  shown  by  Becquerel 
that  rays  of  similar  properties,  but 
different  in  kind,  could  be  produced 
from  uranium.  All  the  physical  lab- 
oratories of  the  world  were  at  once 
actively  engaged  in  (testing  these  dis- 
coveries and  following  up  the  lines  of 
research  which  they  suggested.  The 
result  was  the  discovery  of  radium  and 
the  development  of  a  new  branch  of 
physics — ^radio-activity,  which  has  gone 
on  expanding  until  it  bids  fair  to  revo- 
lutionize our  views  of  matter,  ether, 
and  their  relations.  Works  on  radio- 
activity are  multiplying,  and  physic- 
ists are  looking  for  new  theories  of 
light  and  electricity  which  are  to  grow 
out  of  this  field  of  research. 

With  this  outcome  in  mind,  let  vts 
trace  up  the  lines  of  the  other  observa- 
tion. More  than  ten  years  before  Ront- 
gen's  work  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  had  been  organized.  The 
special  purpose  was  the  critical  inves- 
tigation of  occult  phenomena  in  gen- 
eral, especially  those  which  seemed  to 
show  the  passage  of  impressions  from 
mind  to  mind  without  material  agency. 
A  discovery  which  seemed  to  inaugu- 
rate a  revolution  in  the  science  of 
mind  was  soon  announced  in  the  form 
of  an  experiment  equally  remarkable 
for  its  simplicity  and  Its  importance. 
A  blindfolded  person,  called  a  *'per- 
clpient,"  was  seated  at  a  table  with 
pencil  in  hand  and  paper  before  him, 
while  his  senses,  especially  those  of 
sight  and  touch,  were  protected  so  far 
as  possible  from  the  action  of  all  ex- 
ternal agencies.  His  mind  was  to  be 
quite  free  from  all  prepossession,  and 
his  will  to  be  reduced  as  nearly  as  pos- 


sible to  a  state  of  qoiesceDce.  The  only 
action  allowed  was  that  of  drawing 
geometrical  figures  on  the  paper  quite 
at  random,  without  intent  to  produce 
any  special  forms.     Behind  him,  but 
not  in  contact  or  communication,  was 
seated  an  "agent"  with  a  miscellane- 
ous collection  of  geometrical  flgores. 
Whilst    the    agent    concentrated   his 
vision  and  attention  as  intensely  as 
possible  upon  one  of  these,  the  per- 
cipient was  instructed  to  allow  his  pen- 
cil to  move  on  the  paper  without  any 
prejudice  in  favor  of  any  special  form 
of  motion.    The  process  was  repeated 
with  one  figure  after  another.    When 
the  drawings  of  the  percipient  were 
c(Hnpared  with  the  originals  a  resem- 
blance was  found  sufKcient  to  show  an 
undoubted  relation  between  the  repro- 
duced figures  and  those  on  which  the 
attention  of  the  agent  had  heea  fixed. 

The  experiments  were  not  confined 
to  geometric  forms.  Others  were  de- 
vised with  the  common  object  of  show- 
ing that  the  random  actions  of  one 
mind  were  affected  by  the  action  of 
another  mind  in  its  neighborhood, 
without  the  use  of  words  or  signs. 
When  the  agent  drew  cards  from  a 
pack  one  by  Quet  and  at  each  drawing 
the  percipient  named  a  card  at  ran- 
dom, it  was  found  that  the  proportion 
of  correct  guesses  was  much  greater 
than  it  should  have  been  as  the  result 
of  chance,  which  would,  of  course,  be 
one  out  of  fifty-two. 

In  one  poin^t  these  experiments  had  a 
great  advantage  over  those  of  tSie 
physicists.  Grookes'  tubes  and  other 
apparatus  required  for  experiments  in 
radio-activity  demand  so  much  care 
and  expense  in  their  production  that 
their  use  is  confined  to  professional 
workers  in  physical  laboratories.  But 
the  apparatus  necessary  to  the 
demonstration  of  thought-transference 
abounds  in  every  household.  Men, 
women,  paper,  pencils,  tables,  screens, 
handkerchiefs    for    blindfolding,    and 
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eanlB  make  up  a  fairly  complete  list  of 
esaentiala.  The  results  to  be  ultimately 
expected  from  the  experiments  tran- 
soend  in  practical  importance  all  that 
we  can  expect  from  the  development 
of  radio-actiTlty.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  natural  anticipation  was  that 
tbonght-traneferoice  would  become  a 
branch  of  experimental  psychology, 
the  laws  of  which  would  form  an  im- 
portant chapter  in  every  treatise  on 
this  subject,  and  that  apparatus  for 
showing  H  would  be  as  well  known  in 
every  psychological  laboratory  as  that 
for  experimenting  in  X-rays  is  in  every 
physical  laboratory. 

Twenty*flve  yeara  have  elapsed  since 
the  announcement,  and  what  has  been 
the  outcome?  Scioitiflcally,  nothing  at 
alL  The  science  of  psychology  has 
been  behind  few  others  in  the  extent 
of  its  devekH>uient  since  the  experi- 
ments described  were  begun.  But 
if    thought-transference    is    seriously 

treated  in  any  treatise  on  this  science 
the  writer  has  not  noticed  it  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  No  result 
relating  to  thought-transference  has 
yet  been  reached  that  belongs  to  the 
realm  of  science.  Science  properly  so 
called  comprises  the  statement  of  laws 
or  general  facts.  No  collection  of  iso- 
lated events,  however  large  it  may  be, 
forms  a  part  of  it  Radio-activity  is 
a  science  because  it  is  a  general  fact 
which  every  one  can  verify  that,  if 
you  organise  a  certain  system  of  ex- 
periments, you  can  take  a  photograph 
through  many  opaque  substances! 
That  coal  will  bum  when  brought  into 
contact  with  fire  is  a  proposition  be- 
longing to  the  same  domain.  But  tf 
we  could  only  say  that  some  one  in 
England  had  at  some  time  made  coal 
bum,  then,  a  few  years  later,  some 
one  in  Russia,  then  some  one  in  Amer- 
ica, and  so  on,  such  facts,  though  they 
mounted  into  the  hundreds  or  the  thou- 
sands, would  not  establish  the  law 
that  coal  was  combustible,  and  there- 


fore would  not  belong  to  science.  The 
question  how  the  supposed  burning 
came  about  in  the  special  cases  cited 
might  be  interesting,  yet  the  process 
of  Investigation  would  be  difficult  if 
no  careful  experimenter  were  ever 
able  to  bring  the  combustion  about 

So  with  thought-transference.  In 
order  that  a  scientific  conclusion  as  to 
its  reality  may  be  reached,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  show  under  what  conditions  it 
takes  place.  The  Psychical  Society 
tried  to  determine,  by  a  repetition  of 
the  experiments  under  various  condi- 
tions, whether  the  action  of  the  agent 
upon  the  percipient  would  pass 
through  a  screen,  and  how  it  varied 
with  the  conditions.  When  these  ques- 
tions could  be  answered,  the  first  step 
would  be  taken  toward  placing  the 
subject  upon  a  scientific  basis.  But 
no  result  could  ever  be  reached  that 
was  general  in  form.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  general  proposition  that 
could  be  formulated  from  all  the  ex- 
periments was:  if  you  make  the  ex- 
periment yon  may  possibly  see  what 
seems  to  show  thought-transference, 
and  you  may  not.  The  probability  of 
success  cannot  be  stated  because  we 
have  no  record  of  the  failures,  the 
number  of  which  defies  estimation.  1 
have  tried  to  learn  whether  during  the 
past  ten  yeara  the  Psychical  Society 
has  done  anything  towards  elucidating 
the  subject.  But  nothing  bearing  on 
the  case  is  found  in  its  recent  published 
preceedings.  Would  it  be  altogether  un- 
fair to  put  the  conclusion  in  the  form: 
possibly  you  may  succeed,  but  the  more 
pains  you  take  to  avoid  all  sources  of 
error,  the  less  likely  success  will  be? 

During  the  past  fifteen  yeara  interest 
has  been  transferred  from  thought- 
transference  to  telepathy.  The  ques- 
tion how,  if  an  impression  cannot  be 
conveyed  through  a  space  of  a  few 
feet,  it  can  yet  dart  from  one  city  to 
another  is  one  which,  how  strongly  so- 
ever it  may  present  itself,  may  rest 
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in  abeyance  wliile  we  inquire  into  tbe 
seeming  facts.    Ttiese,  as  fonnd  in  the 
fine  volumes,  PlMntaams  of  the  Lwing, 
by  Gumey  and  Myers,  and  in  the  pub- 
lications of  tbe  Psychical  Society,  are 
too  humeroue  to  be  summarized.    But 
a  typical  example  which  will  answer 
our  present  purpose  is  easy  to  give.    A 
person  is  struck  by  a  sudden  hallucina- 
tion, or  has  a  vision  or  dream  of  a 
friend  or  relative,  generally  in  distress. 
This  impression  is  so  vivid  that  some 
anxiety  may  be  felt  lest  it  correspond 
to  a  reality.    Next  morning,  or  as  soon 
as  the  mall  or  telegraph  can  bring  the 
news,  it  is  learned  that  the  friend  or 
relative  has  either  died  at  the  time  of 
tfie  vision  or  has  suffered  some  violent 
emotion.     Great  pains  were  taken  to 
verify  the  authenticity   of  stories  of 
this  kind,  and  none  were  accepted  un- 
less deemed  "veridical."     Taking  the 
hundreds  of  coincidences  as  they  stand, 
and  regarding  each  narrative  as  com- 
plete in  itself,  the  conclusion  that  there 
must  have  been  some  casual  connec- 
tion between  the  distant  event  or  emo- 
tion and  the  vision  looks  unavoidable. 
But  may  it  not  be  that  causes  already 
known  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
supposed   coincidences    without   intro- 
ducing telepathy  or  any  other  abnor- 
mal agency?   If  such  is  tlie  case,  then 
the  hypothesis  of  telepathy  is  purely 
gratuitous    and    uncalled-for,    on    the 
general  principle  that  we  never  attrib- 
ute events  to  new  and  unknown  causes 
when  we  see  that  they  are  the  natural 
results  of  known  conditions.     This  is 
especially  the  case  when  the  new  causes 
adduced  are  so  improbable  and  so  far 
outside  the  line  of  our  general  experi- 
ence as  telepathy  must  be.  The  strong- 
est believer  in  this  agency  must  admit 
that  its  acceptance  is  not  without  dif- 
ficulty.   Every  one  who  sleeps  in  Lon- 
don is  surrounded  by  several  millions 
of  minds  within  a  radius  of  three  or 
four  miles.    Among  these  are  hundreds 
4n  a  state  of  violent  action  or  emotion. 


Scores  are  constantly  in  the  throes  of 
death.  How  do  the  intiabitaiUB  of 
London  sleep  on  undisturbed  by  the 
spiritual  tumult?  How  is  tt  that  hi 
the  ordinary  exjierience  of  life  ooe 
person  cannot  divine  the  most  intense 
feeling  of  another,  even  thoagh  he  be 
near  or  dear,  except  by  sight,  touch, 
or  hearing?  So  Dar  as  itihe  wt?lter  is 
aware,  the  advocates  of  telepathy  have 
evaded  rather  than  grappled  with 
these  difficulties. 

The  question  we  shall  now  c<Hisider 
is,  whether  there  are  not  known  causes 
at  play  which  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect to  result  in  phenomena  that  seem 
to  indicate  telepathy.  Those  which  I 
shall  adduce  are  not  all  of  one  kind. 
but  are  made  up  of  complex  elements, 
each  of  which  is  familiarly  known  to 
all  who  carefully  think  and  observe. 
First  to  be  mentioned  is  the  element 
of  troth.  Then  will  come  the  omission 
of  important  features  from  the  narra- 
tive. I  believe  that  Bacon  remarked 
that  men  score  only  the  hits,  and  ig- 
nore the  misses.  We  also  have  un- 
conscious exaggeration;  the  faculty  of 
remembering  what  is  striking,  and  for- 
getting what  is  not;  illusions  of  sense, 
mistakes  of  memory;  the  impressions 
left  by  dreams;  and,  finally,  deceit  and 
trickery,  whether  intentional  or  uncon- 
scious. Before  reaching  a  conclusion 
we  must  inquire  as  to  what  we  should 
naturally  expect  as  the  combined  re- 
sult of  these  agencies  in  the  regular 
course  of  experience. 

As  to  the  first:  error  finds  support 
in  so  entwining  itself  with  truth  that 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  two. 
Double  personality,  hypnotism,  and  es- 
pecially the  action  of  one  mind  on  an- 
other by  hypnotic  suggestion,  have 
been  confused  with  tel^athy  through 
a  supposed  power  of  the  operator  to 
infiuence  the  will  of  his  subject  at  a 
distance.  The  mystery  which  has  very 
generally  enveloped  the  subject  of  "an- 
imal magnetism'*  is  so  fertile  in  vague 
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theories  of  abnormality  that  now, 
wben  the  whole  subject  is  placed  on  a 
scientific  basiSi  the  elimination  of  tra- 
ditional and  baseless  ideas  is  by  no 
meaois  an  easy  task.  The  belieif  that 
a  hypnotic  operator  influences  his  sub- 
ject by  telepathy  is  widely  diffused 
through  all  classes  of  the  community 
except  professional  psychologists.  The 
latter  are,  I  belieye,  practically  unan- 
imous in  holding  that  no  influence  is 
exerted  on  the  subject  except  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses,  and  that,  if 
tiie  subject  is  to  act  In  a  certain  way 
in  the  absence  of  the  operator,  the  lat- 
ter must  make  known  in  advance  the 
time  and  nature  of  the  expected  action. 
I  am  aware  that  RJchet  and  perhaps 
other  operators  have  found  cases 
wbich  seem  telepathic;  but  a  critical 
reading  of  their  evidence  shows  it  to 
be  wliolly  inconclusive. 

A  course  of  events  may  appear  ever 
so  wonderful  and  incomprehensible  by 
well-known  agencies  by  mere  omission, 
without  deviating  from  the  truth  in 
any  particular.  I  once  examined  an 
interesting  case  of  this  kind  at  the  re^ 
quest  of  Dr.  Hodgson.  A  naval  ship 
had  been  wrecked  in  a  storm  off  Gape 
Hatteras  some  years  before,  and  most 
of  those  on  board,  including  the  cap- 
tain, had  perished.  Before  she  sailed 
on  her  voyage  one  of  her  officers  was 
seized  with  so  strong  and  persistent  a 
presentiment  that  the  ship  would  be 
lost  that  he  formally  requested  to  be 
detached  from  her.  This  being  re- 
fused, he  left  his  post  of  duty  and  was 
tried  by  court  martial  for  desertion. 
Dr.  Hodgson  desired  me  to  see  whether 
this  story  could  be  verified  by  the  of- 
ficial records. 

This  was  easily  done,  and  the  nar- 
rative was  found  to  be  substantially 
correct  so  far  as  it  went.  But  it 
omitted  to  state  that  the  officer  had 
exhibited  symptoms  of  mental  aberra- 
tion before  his  presentiment,  that  the 
latter  was  only  one  of  n  great  number 


of  wild  fears  which  he  had  expressed 
to  various  parties,  including  his  supe- 
rior officer,  and  that  several  months 
elapsed  after  this  before  the  shifi 
sailed  on  her  fateful  voyage,  she  hav- 
ing in  the  meantime  made  several  trips 
on  the  coast.  When  thus  completed 
the  story  became  altogether  common- 
place. 

A  coincidence  between  an  emotion 
experienced  by  a  dist'int  i>erson  and 
4;he  impression  of  that  emotion  in  an- 
other at  a  distance  can  indicate  a  causal 
relation  only  when  the  coincidence 
is  real  and  the  impression  unusual.  In 
establishiag  the  facts  there  is  wide 
ground  for  error.  We  are  all  subject 
to  errors  of  memory,  especially  if  we 
have  to  state  the  exact  time  and  cir- 
cumstance of  an  act  or  impression. 
Probably  few  of  us  could  tell  all  that 
we  did  the  day  before  yesterday,  hour 
by  hour,  without  either  some  erroneous 
statement,  the  omission  of  some  act. 
or  the  Introduction  of  an  event  which 
belonged  to  a  different  day.  The  longer 
the  time  which  elapses  the  greater  the 
liability  to  error.  Writers  on  telepathy 
take  too  little  account  of  these  errors 
of  memory.  In  the  vast  majority  at 
cases  Hie  correction  cannot  be  made, 
and  the  error  goes  on  record  as  truth, 
when  it  becomes  the  basis  for  some 
remarkable  coincidence.  When  this  is 
not  the  case  It  passes  into  oblivion.  If 
we  set  a  net  for  errors  which  we  can- 
not distinguish  from  truth,  how  shall 
we  know  that  our  catch  is  anything 
but  error?  It  Is  only  by  having  some 
independent  test  of  the  accuracy  of  a 
remembered  event  that  we  can  be  sure 
of  its  correctness.  A  written  and  dated 
document,  if  genuine,  would  always 
suffice  for  this  purpose.  But  such  sup- 
port is  almost  if  not  quite  universally 
wanting  in  the  narratives  of  wonder- 
ful coincidences. 

I  only  recall  a  single  case  in  which 
the  correctness  of  a  telepathic  narra- 
tive  was  tested   by    independent  and 
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conclusive  authority.  In  tliis  Review 
for  July,  1884,'  an  article  appeared 
from  Messrs.  Gumey  and  Myers  which 
was  Justly  regarded  as  affording  the 
most  indisputable  evidence  ever  ad- 
duced for  the  reappearance  of  a  dead 
person.  Sir  S}dmund  Hornby,  a  Judge 
of  the  Consular  Court  at  Shanghai, 
had  been  visited  during  the  nigibt  by  a 
reporter  desiring  a  copy  of  a  decision 
which  he  was  to  deliver  on  4ihe  follow- 
ing morning.  He  rose  from  his  bed,» 
dictoted  what  he  had  to  say,  and  dis- 
missed the  reporter  with  a  rebuke  for 
having  disturbed  him.  Next  morning, 
on  going  to  court,  he  was. astounded  by 
learning  that  the  reporter,  with  whom 
he  was  well  acquainted,  had  died  sud- 
denly during  the  nigbt  Inquiring  af- 
ter the  hour  of  the  demise  he  found  it 
to  coincide  with  that  of  the  nightly 
visitation.  The  authors  also  informed 
us  in  the  article  that  the  story  was 
confirmed  by  Lady  Hornby,  who  was 
mentioned  in  it  and  was  cognizant  of 
the  circumstances. 

This  narrative  was  almost  unique  in 
that  it  admitted  of  veriflcatioin.  When 
it  reached  Shanghai  it  met  the  eyes  of 
some  acquainted  with  the  actual  facts. 
These  were  made  knovm  in  another 
publication  and  showed  that  several 
months  must  have  elapsed  between  the 
reporter's  death  and  the  Judge's  vision. 
The  latter  was  only  a  vivid  dream 
about  a  dead  person.  When  the  case 
was  brought  to  the  Judge's  attention 
he  did  not  deny  the  new  version,  and 
could  only  say  he  had  supposed  the 
facts  to  be  as  he  had  narrated  them. 

I  cite  this  incident  not  merely  to 
show  how  the  most  conclusive  case  of 
telepathy  ever  brought  to  light  was 
invalidated  when  the  facts  were  made 
known,  but  to  elucidate  the  further 
fact  that  a  wonderful  story  may  lose 
the  element  of  surprise  by  quite  natu- 
ral and  easUy  admitted  additions  and 

3  *<  Apparitions,"  by   Bdmund  Gamey  and 
rederic  W.  H.  Ityera. 


explanations.  Ml  the  Interest  of  such 
stories  depends  upon  the  dement  of 
wonder. 

The  looker-on  feels  most  delight 
Who    least    perceives    the    Juggler's 
sleight 

It  is  positively  humiliating  to  allow  an 
amateur  Juggler  to  explain  his  extraor- 
dinary tricks.  It  humiliates  one  that 
he  did  not  himself  see  how  the  thing 
was  done.  Why  should  we  hesitate  to 
ascribe  any  number  of  seemingly  su- 
pernatural occurrences  to  the  innumer- 
able blunders  which  we  know  that 
nearly  every  one  of  us  is  making  in 
memory  every  day? 

The  statistical  onesidedness  of  all 
evidence  in  favor  of  telepathy,  am>ari- 
tions,  and  other  forms  of  supernormal 
mental  action  must  be  considered,  and 
so  far  as  possible  corrected,  before  any 
conclusion  can  be  reached.  The  prin- 
ciple involved  and  the  ease  with  which 
we  may  reacU  a  false  conclusion  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  very  simple  exam- 
ple. If  a  bag  of  com  contain  a  million 
normal  grains  and  a  single  black  one, 
the  probability  that  a  grain  drawn  at 
random  from  the  bag  would  be  the 
black  one  is  so  minute  that  we  should 
Justly  regard  the  drawing  as  practi- 
cally impossible  in  all  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  life.  If  a  blindfolded  boy,  dip- 
ping his  hand  into  the  bag,  drew  the 
black  grain  on  the  first  trial,  we  should 
Justly  claim  that  there  was  some  un- 
fairness in  the  proceeding,  or,  if  we 
wish  to  deal  in  mystery,  some  attrac- 
tion between  his  hand  and  the  black 
grain.  If  on  a  thousand  trials  of  this 
kind  the  black  grain  was  drawn  sev- 
eral times  our  suspicion  would  ripen 
into  practical  certainty.  And  yet,  if 
every  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain  made 
such  a  trial,  it  Is  practically  certain  that 
there  would  be  about  thirty  drawings 
of  the  black  grain  without  abnormal- 
ity. In  fact,  did  such  drawings  num- 
ber only  twenty,  the  suspicion  would 
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be  on  the  other  side.  We  should  be 
sure  of  some  defeat  in  tJbe  enumera- 
tion or  of  some  instinct  toward  evading 
the  blaclL  grain.  The  wliole  question 
turns  on  the  number  of  unrecorded 
failureSb 

Througii  inquiries  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Psychical  >Societ7  it 
would  seem  that  about  one  person  in 
every  ten  is  more  or  less  subject  to 
haUucinatlons  of  some  kind.  Probably 
a  large  majority  of  people  have  occa- 
sional dreams  so  Tivid  that  they  might 
be  classed  under  the  same  head.  It 
follows  tiiat  in  Great  Britain  alone 
there  must  occur  annually  many  mil- 
lions of  cases  in  which  people,  during 
their  waking  or  dreaming  hours,  see 
before  them  images  of  distant  relatives 
or  ftiends.  If,  as  may  well  be  the 
case,  the  chances  are  millions  >to  one 
against  the  illusion  coinciding  with  the 
deatli  or  distress  of  the  person  seen, 
we  should  stUl  have  in  all  probability 
many  such  cases  in  a  year.  Thus, 
when  the  eminent  members  of  the  so- 
ciety instituted  their  inquiries  for  such 
cases,  it  might  have  been  predicted  in 
advance  that,  without  any  bias  what- 
ever, they  would  have  been  discovered 
by  the  hundred. 

But  the  concession  of  exactness  is 
one  of  great  improbability.  Visions 
and  dreams  are  in  all  ordinary  cases 
dropped  fkx>m  the  mind  and  speedily 
forgotten.  But  let  one  be  connected 
in  any  way  with  a  death  or  other  mov- 
ing event,  and  the  memory,  instead  of 
being  effaced,  grows  in  the  mind,  momth 
after  month.  The  event  associated 
with  the  vision  may  have  occurred 
days  (Mr  weeks  before  or  after  it,  but 
tiie  general  tendency  will  be  to  bring 
them  into  coincidence  and  weave  them 
into  a  story,  as  we  have  seen  In  the 
case  already  quoted. 

The  following  case,  cited  by  Mr. 
Beckles  Willson  in  his  recent  work, 
OcciUiiam  and  Commoti  Sense,  may  be 
chosen  for  study  because  it  is  among 
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the  most  remarkable  of  its  JUnd.  A 
traveller  in  a  railway  carriage  is 
quoted: 

One  week  ago  last  Tuesday,  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  my  wife,  who  had  Just 
retired  to  bed  upstairs,  called  out  to 
me,  ^'Arthur!  Arthurl"  in  a  tone  of 
alarm.  I  sprang  up  and  ran  upstairs 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The  ser^ 
vants  had  all  gone  to  bed.  "Arthur, 
said  my  wife,  "I've  Just  seen  mother, 
and  she  began  to  cry.  "Why,"  I  said, 
"why,  your  mother  is  in  Scarborough." 
"I  know,"  she  said;  "but  she  appeared 
before  me  Just  there"  (pointing  to  the 
foot  of  the  bed)  **two  minutes  ago  as 
plainly  as  you  do."  Well,  the  next 
morning  there  was  a  telegram  on  the 
breakfast  table — "Mother  died  at  eleven 
last  night"  Now,  how  do  you  account 
for  it? 

I  will  try  to  answer  this  question. 
I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised,  could 
the  facts  be  made  known,  if  the  wife 
had  said  something  of  the  kind  to  her 
husband  every  day  or  night  for  a 
week,  especially  if  the  mother  were 
known  to  be  very  ill.  If  any  night  bad 
been  missed,  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  it  were  the  fateful  Tuesday.  Then 
the  problem  would  have  been  reversed, 
and  we  should  have  had  to  explain 
why  it  was  that  the  vision  failed  on 
the  night  of  the  death.  The  memory 
of  the  narrator  had  more  than  a  week 
in  which  to  cultivate  the  wonder.  The 
quotation,  it  will  be  noticed,  purports 
to  be  verbatim,  though,  from  what  the 
author  says,  many  years  had  probably 
elapsed.  During  this  time  the  wonder, 
as  it  came  from  the  lips  of  the  original 
speaker,  had  ample  time  to  develop 
still  further  in  the  mind  of  the  narra- 
tor. What  limit  can  we  set  to  its  pos- 
sible growth,  first  in  one  mind  and 
then  in  another?  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  more  experience  the  reader  has 
had  in  observing  this  form  of  growth, 
the  less  'he  will  be  inclined  to  set  any 
limit  to  it 
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adaptatioi)  and  exaggeration,  from 
TVihich  no  mind  is  €io  well  disciplined 
as  to  be  absolutely  free,  we  conclude 
tibajt  the  annual  number  of  eeeming 
but  groundless  telepathic  phenomena 
in  Great  Britain  alone  is  probably  to 
be  counted  by  thousands.  The  vol- 
umes of  Phantasms  of  the  Living  might 
be  continued  annually  without  end, 
could  all  the  cases  be  discovered.  The 
few  hundred  cases  published  are  actu- 
ally fewer  than  what  we  should  expect 
as  the  result  of  known  conditions. 
There  is  therefore  no  piroof  of  telepa^y 
in  any  of  the  wonders  narrated  in 
these  volumes,  and  in  the  publications 
of  the  Psychical  Society. 

Ill 
We  have  considered  the  evidence  for 
the  various  forme  of  telepathy  with 
some  fullness  because  the  theory  is,  in 
form  at  least,  a  scientific  one,  and  the 
evidence  admits  of  being  treated  by 
the  established  methods  of  logical  in- 
ference. But  telepathy  is  only  the  be< 
ginning  of  the  wonders  collected  by 
modern  inquirers  Into  the  occult,  who 
find  so  many  phenomena  unexplain- 
able,  even  by  this  agency,  that  they 
regard  the  latter  as  only  a  first  step  in 
the  science  they  are  trying  to  con- 
struct. Our  conclusions  from  all  these 
supposed  phenomena  are  so  much\nat- 
ters  of  individual  judgment,  not  ad- 
mitting of  being  readily  reduced  to 
first  principles,  that  they  must  be  dis- 
posed of  quite  briefly.  The  belief  in 
specially  gifted  persons--  doers  of  mir- 
acles and  practitioners  of  witchcraft— 
was  once  almost  universal.  Our  mod- 
em students  of  occultism  have  revived 
what  seems  very  like  these  discarded 
beliefs,  though  the  word  **witchcTaft" 
is  no  longer  used  to  express  the  ab- 
normal powers  in  question.  These 
powers  are  not  merely  those  possessed 
by  men  in  general  and  heightened  in 
degree,  like  the  faculty  of  the  light- 
ning calculator  or  the  muscular  dexter- 


ity of  the  acrobat;  but  they  are  powers 
of  which  men  in  general  aire  absolutdy 
devoid.  Examples  of  them  are  *'levi- 
tation,"  clairvoyance,  ability  to  make 
one's  self  seen  in  distant  places,  to 
move  objects  without  touching  them, 
to  put  one's  head  into  the  fire  or  walk 
over  burning  coals  without  injury,  and 
as  many  others  as  ingenuity  can  sug- 
gest. Men  are  still  living  who  tesUty 
to  having  seen  a  medium  rise  in  the 
air,  and  waft  himself  around  a  room, 
or  disappear  through  a  window. 

Now,  if  we  admit  the  existence  of 
gifted  individuals  having  such  abnor- 
mal powers  as  these,  why  not  equally 
admit  the  existence  of  men  having  the 
faculty  of  seeing,  or  thinking  they  re- 
member having  seen,  the  non-existent? 
The  latter  certainly  seems  much  easier 
to  suppose  than  does  the  former.  It 
is  a  familiar  fact  of  physiological  op- 
tics that,  in  a  faint  light,  if  the  eyes 
are  fixed  upon  an  object,  the  latter 
gradually  becomes  clouded  and  finally 
disappears  entirely.  Then  it  requires 
only  a  little  heightening  of  a  not  un- 
usual imagination  to  believe  that,  if 
the  object  that  disappeared  was  a 
man,  he  wafted  himself  through  the 
air  and  went  out  of  the  window. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  the  perform- 
ances of  mediums,  tiers  and  untiers  of 
hands,  table-rappers,  slate-writers,  cab- 
inet-workers, materializers,  and  the 
whole  class  of  performers  to  which 
they  belong?  May  we  not  adduce  the 
general  principle  that  similar  phe- 
nomena are  to  be  attributed  to  similar 
causes?  These  performances  are  quite 
similar  to  those  of  legerdemain,  which 
we  may  witness  for  a  few  shillings  in 
broad  daylight  at  any  exhibition  of 
the  juggler's  art  The  principal  point 
of  difference  is  that  they  are  less  won-» 
derful  and,  being  generally  seen  in  a 
faint  light,  give  much  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  trickery  than  do  those  of 
the  professional  operators  on  the  stage. 
Is  it  logical  to  attribute  them  to  occult 
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causes  wliea  we  regard  the  profee- 
sioiial  perfommB  as  mere  mystifiers? 
This  question  seems  to  the  writer  to 
answer  itself. 

I  have  not  considered  the  supernatu- 
ral knowledge  8up];>osed  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  "trance-medium/*  be- 
cause the  data  for  reaching  any  con- 
clusion on  the  subject  are  too  vague 
to  admit  of  precise  statements.  The 
careful  examlnaition  of  Mrs.  Piper 
made  by  the  Psychical  Socieity  several 
years  ago  is  unique  in  that  the  pro- 
ceedings were  reported  stenograph- 
ically.  A  few  of  her  expressions  did 
seem  to  show  supernatural  knowledge 
Qtf  or  impression  by,  facts  with  which 
she  could  not  have  been  acquainted  by 
any  natural  process.  But  the  relation 
was  wanting  in  that  deflniteness  on 
which  alone  a  positive  conclusion  could 
be  based.  The  balancing  of  the 
probabilities  on  the  two  sides  can 
well  be  made  by  every  one  for  him- 
self. 

In    reaching    a    general    conclusion 
upon  all  the  evidence  for  the  occult  I 
would  lay  special  stress  on  a  feature 
already    mentioned    in    narrating    my 
personal  experience.     Almost  all   the 
narratives  I  'have  seen  or  beard  relate 
to  experiences  of  years  previous,  and 
scarcely  ever  to  the  present,  so  that 
the  wonder  had  plenty  of  time  to  grow 
in  the  memory.     The  latest  work  on 
occultism  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
is  that  of  Mr.  Willson,  already  cited. 
Turning  over  its  leaves  I  fail  to  find 
any  occurrence,  in  Bng^and  at  least,  of 
later  date  than  1896,  twelve  years  be- 
fore   publication.     There   are   a    few 
dubiowklooking    rep<»ts    from    other 
countries  of  a  little  later   date  than 
this,  but  nothing  of  the  present  time. 
Except   the   trance-mediums   and  for- 
tune-tellers, wiho  still  ply  their  trade, 
and  an  occasional  "materialiser,"  the 
writer  has  heard  nothing  of  medium- 
istic    performances   for    ten    or    even 
twenty  years.    Why  do 
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Forsake  their  temples  dim? 
Is  it  not  because  in  the  course  of  yeai's 
a  wonder  grows  in  the  memory,  like 
an  oak  from  an  acorn?  The  writer 
fails  to  see  how  a  sane  review  of  the 
whole  subject  can  lead  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  occultism  has  no 
other  basis  than  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  conditions,  or  how  a  wide  sur- 
vey of  the  field  can  leave  any  room  for 
mystery. 

We  live  in  a  world  where  in  every 
country  there  are  millions  of  people 
subject  to  illusions  too  numerous  to  be 
even  classified.  They  arise  from 
dreams,  visions,  errors  of  memoi*y 
which  can  rarely  be  detected,  and  mis- 
takes to  which  all  men  are  liable.  It 
is  unavoidable  tb&t  when  any  of  these 
illusory  phenomena  are  associated  with 
a  moving  event  at  a  distance,  there 
will  be  an  apparent  coincidence  which 
will  seem  more  wonderful  every  time 
it  is  recalled  in  memory.  There  is  no 
limit  to  devices  by  which  ingenuity 
may  make  us  see  what  is  unreal. 
Every  country  has  ingenious  men  by 
the  thousand,  and  if  a  willingness  to 
deceive  overtly  characteri2ses  only  a 
small  fraction  of  them,  that  fraction 
may  form  so  large  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals, always  ready  to  mystify  the 
looker-on,  that  the  result  will  be  un- 
numbered phenomena  apparently  prov- 
ing the  various  theories  associated 
with  occultism  and  spiritualism.  Noth- 
ing has  been  brought  out  by  the  re- 
searches of  the  Psychical  Society  and 
its  able  collaborators  except  what  we 
should  expect  to  find  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.  The  seeming  won- 
ders—and  they  are  plentiful— are  at 
best  of  the  same  class  as  the  wonder 
whe^  a  dozen  drawers  of  the  black 
grain  of  com  out  of  a  million  are  pre- 
sented to  us.  We  are  asked  to  admit 
an  attraction  between  their  hands  and 
the  black  grain.  The  proof  is  eou- 
elusive  enough  until  we  remember  that 
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this  dozen  is  only  a  selection  out  of 
millions,  the  rest  of  whom  have  not 
drawn  the  black  grain.  The  records 
do  not  tell  ns,  and  never  can  tell  ns, 
about  the  uncounted  millions  of  people 
who  have  forgotten  that  they  ever  had 

The  Nineteenth  Oentory  and  After. 


a  vision  or  any  illusion,  or  wiio,  hav- 
ing such,  did  not  find  it  associated  with 
any  notable  occurrence.  Ooimit  tliem 
all  in,  and  nothing  is  left  on  wbich 
to  base  any  (theory  <tf  occaltism. 

Bimtm  Nmoeomb. 


THE  NOVELS  OP  FOGAZZARO. 

(With  a  Pobm  xntboduotort  bt  Hbnbt  Nrwbolt). 


Alas!  alas!  what  impious  hands  are 
these? 

They  have  cut  down  my  dark  mysteri- 
ous trees. 

Defied  the  brooding  spell 

That  sealed  my  sacred  well. 

Broken  my  fathers*  fixed  and  ancient 
bars, 

And  on  the  mouldering  shade 

Wherein  my  dead  were  laid 

Let  in  the  cold  clear  aspect  of  the  stars. 

Slumber  hath  held  the  grove  for  years 

untold: 
Is  there  no  reverence  for  a  peace  so 

old? 
Is  there  no  seemly  awe 
For  bronze-engraven  law, 
For  dust  beatified  and  saintly  name? 
When  they  shall  see  the  shrine 
Princes  have  held  divine 
Will  they  not  bow  before  the  eternal 

flame? 

Vain!  vain!  the  wind  of  heaven  for 
ages  long 

Hath  whispered  manhood,  "Let  thine 
arm  be  strong! 

Hew  down  and  fling  away 

The  growth  that  veils  decay, 

Shatter  the  shrine  that  chokes  the  liv- 
ing spring; 

Scorn  hatred,  scorn  regret. 

Dig  deep  and  deeper  yet, 

Leave  not  the  quest  for  word  of  saint 
or  king. 

*'Dig  deeper   yet!   though   the   world 

brand  thee  now, 
The  faithful  labor  of  an  impious  brow 
May  for  thy  race  redeem 
The  source  of  that  lost  stream. 
Once  given  the  thirst  of  all  the  earth 

to  slake: 


Nay,  thou  too  ere  the  end 
Thy  weary  knee  mayst  bend 
And  in  thy  trembling  hands  that  water 
take." 

Those  who  have  watched  the  recent 
disturbances  in  the  Ohuroh  of  Rome 
might  say  with  Newman  that  Phaeton 
has  indeed  got  into  the  chariot  of  the 
Sun  juat  now.  But  to  agree  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  sentence  Is  another 
matter,  for  Newman  adds:  *'We,  alas! 
can  only  watch  him  down  the  steep  of 
heaven;  meantime  the  land8  which  he  is 
passing  over  suffer  from  his  driving.** 
In  the  present  instance  the  question  Is 
whether  the  lands  will  not  benefit  un- 
speakably by  the  passing  of  this  swift 
charioteer.  The  crash  of  his  wheels, 
the  thundering  hoofis  of  his  brave 
steeds,  are  already  wakening  them  out 
of  their  age-long  sleep,  and  we  may 
look  for  great  things  now. 

In  his  discourse  on  April  17,  1907, 
the  Pope  alluded  to  one  of  the  forces 
which  have  been  at  w<«k  to  bring 
about  the  present  awakening.  "A 
thousand  heresies,"  he  said,  ''are  pub- 
lished in  reviews,  pamphlets,  ascetic 
treatises,  even  in  nov^"  giving  ex- 
pression in  the  last  words  to  that  con- 
tempt which,  curiously  enough.  Is  so 
often  awarded  to  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful agents  for  good  or  evil  of  tbe 
present  day.  "Bven  in  novels*':  to 
speak  fbhus  is  almost  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  to  say  ''even  dally  bread*'; 
tor  novels  play  such  a  large  part  in 
the  formation  of  public  opinion  that  it 
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is  ridiculous  either  to  pretend  to  ig- 
DOie  tbem  or  ito  coneider  >them  woztta- 
less.  Shades  of  Dick^is,  Oharles 
Beade,  Mrs.  Beecher  iS4x>we,  and  Kings- 
ley,  listen  to  the  papal  voice  and 
laugh  gihostly  laughter!  Bach  of  you 
in  yoizr  day  and  generation  waged 
more  effectual  war  against  abuses  of 
one  sort  or  another  than  all  the  laws 
or  Ohuzches  of  the  land  had  accom- 
plisbed.  No  one — not  even  the  Pope— 
can  afford  to  ignore  a  voice  that  has 
gained  the  ear  of  tdie  public;  for  that 
means  power.  If  the  public  can  be 
got  to  listen,  it  may  be  influenced— 
the  difficulty  is  to  get  it  to  listen.  In- 
creasingly nowadays  this  great  and 
childish  public  must  be  amused  before 
it  can  be  instructed;  it  turns  away 
from  statistics  and  facts,  calling  out 
for  more  amusing  fare.  Just  as  the 
modem  child  must  be  educated  easily, 
the  modem  man  and  woman  have  to 
be  enlightened,  stirred  up,  or  Informed 
in  an  easy,  agreeable  way. 

This  is  probably  why  Fogazzaro 
chose  fiction  as  the  vehicle  by  which 
to  spread  'his  views  on  a  very  impor- 
tant subject.  He  wished  to  secure  a 
large  audience,  and  for  one  reader  of 
an  article  or  pamphlet  he  knew  that 
there  weie  sure  to  be  hundreds  for  a 
novel  bearing  on  the  same  subject. 
Crafty  l^ogazzaro!  the  result  has  been 
as  he  surmised. 

The  average  Bngllsh  reader  only 
knows  Fogazzaro  as  the  author  of  "The 
Saint"  But  though  this  is  the  best 
and  most  interesting  of  his  books,  it  is 
gnite  necessary  to  read  the  two  novels 
w\bich  preceded  it  if  you  wish  to  un- 
dtestand  and  appreciate  "The  Saint"; 
otherwise  the  cart  is  put  before  the 


Fogaszaro  is  a  writer  with  what  the 
literary  slang  of  the  day  calls  a  mes- 
sage. There  are  novelists  and  nov- 
elists;  or  it  may  be  more  exact  to  say 
that  there  are  novelists  and  mere 
tradesmen.     Fogazzaro,  of  course,  be- 


longs to  the  first  of  these  classes.  He 
sets  to  work,  that  is  to  say,  with  a 
right  sense  of  the  size  of  the  task  he 
is  undertaking  in  the  faithful  por- 
trayal of  the  human  soul.  That  deep 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  character 
which  is  the  hall-mark  of  a  true  nov- 
elist is  visible  in  every  word  he  writes. 
By  something  of  this  same  gift  great 
surgeons  and  doctors  arrive  at  results 
impossible  to  the  ordinary  practitioner; 
they  know  by  a  sort  of  exquisite  guess- 
work which  amounts  to  divination 
What  is  wrong  and  where  the  cure  lies. 
The  true  biographer  of  souls  in  the 
same  way  and  by  some  curious  fac- 
ulty that  the  ordinary  person  does  not 
possess  knows  all  about  the  moral  nat- 
ive of  humanity,  and  can  diagnose 
alike  its  health  and  its  disease. 

Few  writers  have  gone  more  faith- 
fully into  the  dissection  of  character 
than  Fogazzaro.  He  not  only  knows 
the  whole  nature  of  his  hero,  but 
whence  it  came  and  why  it  is  what  it 
is.  There  is  no  shirking  here  of  the 
duties  of  the  biographer  of  souls;  in- 
deed, with  a  frankness  that  may  be  a 
little  disconcerting  to  some  readers, 
Fogazzaro  describes  the  pre-natal  in- 
fluences of  the  hero:  his  eyes  "see  his 
substance  being  yet  imperfect";  and  in 
this  book  all  his  members  are  written 
''when  as  yet  there  is  n<Hie  of  them"! 
This  is  why  it  is  quite  necessary  to  be- 
gin to  read  Fogazzaro*s  novels  at  the 
right  end.  Most  readers  begin  with 
"The  Saint,"  and  if  they  are  sufllcieBitly 
interested  in  it,  turn  back  and  read 
"The  Patriot"  and  "The  Man  of  the 
World."  By  this  inversion  they  lose 
all  the  cumulative  interest  of  tdie 
books  and  miss  half  their  power.  The 
intending  student  of  Fogazzaro  must 
begin  with  "The  Patriot,"  a  bulky  vol- 
ume and  not  very  well  translated.  It 
is  advisable  also  to  begin  the  book  with 
the  knowledge  that,  as  stated  above, 
Fogazzaro  \b  a  writer  witii  a  message, 
and  that  you  wish  to  find  out  what 
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bis  xneseage  is.  You  will  be  kept  in 
tbe  dark  about  tbis  for  a  long  time; 
'*Tbe  Patriot"  in  all  its  bundreds  of 
pages  will  not  ireveal  tbe  secret;  it  will 
be  neceesary  to  go  on  into  *'Tbe  Man 
of  tbe  World"  witbout  baving  found  out 
anytbing  mucb  more  definite,  and  only 
towards  tbe  end  of  "Tbe  Saint"  will 
tbe  design  of  tbe  autbor  be  clearly  dis- 
closed. 

Keep  tbis  in  mind  tben,  and  begin 
"The  Patriot."  It  is  tbe  story  of  two 
young  people,  Louisa  and  Franco 
Matron!,  lovers  wbo  marled  against  tbe 
wishes  of  their  jmrents.  Louisa  has 
mucb  tbe  stronger  character  of  the 
two,  and  holds  rationalistic  views, 
wJUle  franco  is  emtbusJastically  re- 
ligious by  nature.  Yet  in  spite  of  this 
they  are  devoted  to  each  other  and 
marry.  They  have  one  child,  a  little 
girl,  passionately  adored  by  them  Ixith. 
All  the  b&ts  about  this  little  Marie  are 
so  beautifully  and  simply  written  that 
even  translation  cannot  spoil  them. 
The  child  dies,  and  Louisa  goes  nearly 
mad  with  grief.  Franco  is  at  tbe  wars 
Just  then,  and  returns  too  late  to  see 
his  child  again.  After  itbis  there  are  a 
great  many  complications  of  plot  about 
an  inheritance,  and  whether  it  should 
by  rights  come  to  Franco.  Finally, 
when  he  is  about  to  leave  Louisa 
again  to  return  to  tbe  war,  tbe  book 
closes  cm  a  very  modem  note  wiitb  the 
conception  of  their  second  child— the 
saint  that  is  to  be. 

So  much  for  **The  Patriot,"  which, 
in  spite  of  some  exquisite  passages  and 
much  fine  character-drawing,  will  seem 
almost  pointless  if  it  is  read  witbout 
reference  to  the  two  remaining  vol- 
umes of  tbe  trilogy.  It  is,  in  fact,  only 
a  long  introduction  to  tbe  other  books. 
Fogazzaro  is  a  great  believer  in  >bered- 
ity,  and  ''The  Patriot"  was  written  to 
account  for  tbe  temperament  of  bis 
hero  tbe  "saint."  When  you  have 
known  Louisa  and  Franco  and  their 
curiously   different   natures,    you   will 


quickly  recognize  these  conflicting  ele> 
ments  when  they  reappear  In  their  s(hi 
—understand,  too,  bow  the  etress  and 
difficulty  that  were  always  shadowiing 
Louisa's  mind  must  have  influenced 
the  temperament  of  her  soil. 

"The  Man  of  the  World"  opens  wiien 
this  child,  Piero  by  name,  is  grown  up 
and  married.    His  wife  lias  been  in- 
sane for  years,  and  in  tbe  meantime  be 
has    fallen   in    love   with    a    married 
woman,  Jeanne  Desalle.    At  this  crisis 
tbe  book  begins.    Tbe  two  natures  of 
Piero    are    fighting    hard;   bis    reason 
tells  him  that  every  one  lias  a  right 
to   happiness;   iiis   conscience  assures 
him  that  to  think  of  any  womaa  but 
his  wife  is  deadly  sin.    He  is  torn  be- 
tween tbe  two  voices,  and  cries  out  iu 
rebellion  against  Grod,  "Wbo  has  laid 
down  this  law  against  my  bodily  nat- 
ure,  and   Wbo  will   not   help    me  to 
obey."    This  scene  is  a  bit  of  Fogaz- 
zaro's  carefully  thought  out  art,   for 
Piero's  rebellion  against  God  is  an  in- 
tentional echo  of  the  scene  in   "The 
Patriot"   where  his   mother  cries  out 
under  the  loss  of  her  child.    They  both 
reason  after  the  same  fashion:  "God  is 
powerful,  and.  If  powerful,  cruel.    He 
must  be  cruel  or  He  would  help  His 
creatures  in  their  extremity"— a.  crude 
yet  resistless  argument  that  has  puz- 
zled mankind  since  the  beginning,  and 
ever  will.    But  along  with  the  strivings 
of  unbelief  Piero  has  strange,  mystical 
tendencies;  he  catches  glimpses  every 
now  and  then  that  seem  to  explain 
things  to  him  better  than  reason  can 
do — ^glimpses    that    he   cannot   reason 
about    Hauntings  and  premonitions  of 
some  high  spiritual  destiny  in  store  for 
him    are    always    flitting    across    his 
mind,  even  while  be  contemplates  an' 
intrigue  with  Jeanne  and  tbe  easting 
away  of  all  his  scruples  of  conscience. 
These  premonitions  occur  so  often  that 
at  last  he  goes  to  see  his  old  friend 
and    priest    to    consult    bim    as    to 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  him 
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to  ^\\e  up  the  world  aud  enter  a  broth- 
erhood. **No/'  the  father  answered,  it 
was  impossible  because  Plero  was  still 
a  married  man.  He  must  fulfil  his 
spiritual  destiny  in  some  other  way; 
the  ordinary  monastic  life  was  not  pos- 
sible to  him. 

Piero  goes  away  unconvinced;  spite 
of  everything,  he  feels  that  his  is  not 
ISOing  to  be  oftily  the  life  of  "the  man 
of  the  world."  And  yet— he*  thinks  of 
Joanne  and  all  his  spiritual  impulses 
shrivel  up  and  seem  worthless  com- 
pared with  mere  earthly  satisfactions. 
He  sits  down  to  write  to  Jeanne,  and 
even  as  he  \iTi1te9  he  is 

shaken  by  a  stormy  return  of  the  faith 
of  his  childhood,  by  a  paroxysm  of  grief 
and  affection,  an  Ineffable  striving  of 
the  spirit  towards  God.  When  the  first 
violence  of  this  wave  had  spent  Itself 
be  hastened  to  place  himself  on  the  de- 
fensive against  his  own  nature,  against 
his  mystic  tendencies,  against  every- 
thing that  might  lead  him  astray  from 
the  path  he  was  resolved  to  travel,  the 
path  of  an  upostaie  in  the  cause  of  social 
fustice,  an  apostate  containing  no  ha- 
tred of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  ut  the 
same  time  entirely  independent  of  her 
...  he  rccognisEed  in  himself  the  blood 
of  both  his  parents,  recognized  the  re- 
newal of  their  fatal  conflict.  Little 
by  little  the  conviction  was  borne  in 
upon  him  that  this  struggle  would 
prove  decisive;  that  should  he  win  the 
day,  he  woqld  remain  for  ever  firmly 
grounded  in  the  more  rational  concep- 
tion of  life  and  lifers  end;  that,  freed 
from  the  bonds  of  dogma  and  of  creed, 
but  entirely  devoted  to  a  Just  canst*, 
the  blood  of  his  father  would  at  hist 
be  satisfied.  .  .  .  Once  he  bad  talked  of 
religion  with  a  certain  French  writer 
of  genius  who  professed  to  be  a  Cath- 
olic but  whose  conception  of  Catholio 
dogma  was  so  broad  that  Piero  had 
exclaimed,  "But  you  are  not  a  Catho- 
lic!** Tlie  man  had  answered  "No.  T 
am  not  a  Catholic  in  the  generally  ac- 
cepte<l  sense  of  the  word."  This  con- 
versation had  made  Piero  think. 
"Why,**  he  asked  himself,  "do  not  such 
men    as    the   Frenchman    raise    their 


voices?  Why  do  they  not  lead  their 
brothers  back  to  truth;  why  do  they 
not  endeavor  to  reform  their  Church?** 
He  said  as  much  to  the  Frenchman, 
and  the  answer  had  been  "Only  saints 
could  do  that,** 

Here  at  last  we  arrive  at  the  first 
germ  of  the  idea  which  is  being  slowly 
worked  out  through  the  history  of 
Piero  Maironi.  But  poor  Plero.  is  far 
from  saintship  still;  it  only  shines 
somewhere  ahead  of  him,  beckoning 
him  every  now  and  then,  and  again 
hidden  from  his  sight  by  the  mists  of 
the  world.  In  one  of  these  clouded 
spaces  he  decides  to  throw  aside  his 
scruples  and  go  up  to  the  mountains 
to  meet  Jeanne  and  live  there  with 
her.  The  end  of  his  passion  and  his 
despair  seems  to  have  come,  for  she 
has  consented  to  everything. 

The  story  reaches  a  crisis  of  breath- 
less interest  when,  as  Plero  is  waiting 
to  Join  his  lover  in  the  stillness  of  the 
Italian  night,  a  galloping  horse  comes 
up  to  the  door,  and  an  urgent  message 
is  sent  for  Piero  Maironi.  His  wife 
is  dying,  her  reason  has  returned  at 
the  last  and  she  wishes  to  speak  with 
him.  After  a  long  night  journey,  Piero 
arrives  at  the  asylum  where  his  poor 
wife  has  been  confined  for  so  long,  and 
tliere  he  watches  by  her  till  the  end. 
While  praying  In  the  chapel  after  her 
death  Piero  has  a  vision  in  wiblch  he 
sees  himself  dying  in  the  habit  of  a 
Benedictine  monk,  and  hears  a  voice 
repeat  the  words  Magister  adest  et  vooat 
te.  This  vision  decides  Piero's  future. 
He  renoimces  all  Ills  possessions  and 
disappears  from  the  world. 

Now,  following  the  lines  of  ordtaiary 
fiction,  this  would  be  the  'time  for  Pl- 
oro  aud  Jeanne*s  happiness  to  begin: 
Jeanne's  husband  would  die  conven- 
iently at  this  point,  and  all  would  be 
won.  But  "The  Man  of  the  World" 
closes  on  quite  another  note.  There 
is  no  hint  of  earthly  happiness  to  come 
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wthen  Plero  disappears;  everything  i« 
wrapped  in  mystery.  Where  has  he 
gone?  Why  did  he  renounce  the  world? 
Wthen  will  he  reappear?  We  lay  down 
bhe  book  with  a  dozen  questions  on  our 
lips,  and  open  "The  Saint"  with  a  feel- 
ing of  solemn  expectancy.  Plero's  life 
as  a  man  of  the  world  is  over;  he  has 
gone  to  serve  his  apprenticeBhip  to 
sainthood— of  this  we  feel  eure.  But 
what  is  he  going  to  acompliah  when 
he  becomes  a  saint?  Ah!  that  is  the 
gist  of  the  wtiole  three  books»  and  we 
are  coming  to  it  now. 

When  the  story  reopens,  tihree  years 
are  supposed  to  have  passed.  Piero 
has  been  working  as  a  lay-brother  in 
a  monastery,  under  the  direction  of 
Dom  Glemente,  the  Superior.  This 
Dom  Glemente  knows  all  the  story  of 
Plero's  life  in  the  world,  and  yet  feels 
that  in  spiite  of  it  some  great  destiny 
is  waiting  for  this  lay-brother  who 
works  so  humbly  in  the  kitchen-gar- 
den. There  is  something  about  (him 
which  seems  to  prophesy  coming  great- 
ness. Dom  Glemente  is  liberal  in  his 
views  and  feels  that  there  is  some 
change  needed  in  the  monastic  orders. 

Everything  in  the  ancient  monastery 
was  dying,  save  Ghrist  in  the  taberna- 
cle ..  •  it  was  becoming  ossified  by  the 
action  of  inexorable  age.  .  .  .  Within  its 
antient  walls  noble  fires  of  faith  and 
piety  were  consuming  their  human  en- 
velope, their  invisible  vapors  rising  to- 
wards heaven,  but  sending  no  wave  of 
heat  or  of  light  to  vibrate  beyond  the 
ancient  walls.  Currents  of  living  air 
no  longer  swept  through  the  monastery. 

Dom  Glemente  had  come  to  feel  all 
this  of  the  monastic  life  in  its  present 
form,  though  <he  was  convinced  that 
it  had  indestructible  roots  in  the  hu- 
man soul.  Would  this  wonderful  lay- 
brother,  this  Piero,  become  "a  great 
Gospel  laborer,  not  an  ordinary  laborer, 
a  preacher,  a  confessor,  but  one  who 
jihould  stand  apart  from  the  ordinary 
toiler;    not  a    soldier   of   the   regular 


army,  hampered  by  uniform  and  dis- 
cipline, but  a  free  champion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit?"  All  this  Dom  Glemoite 
wondered  as  he  watched  Piero  from 
year  to  year,  and  saw  him  grow  iu 
wisdom  and'  saintliness.  Piero  seemed 
to  have  got  hold  of  religion  by  the 
right  end,  so  to  speak;  his  was  a  w<x*k- 
ing  sanctity,  far  away  from  dead, 
worn-out  forms.  An  extraordinary  at- 
mosphere of  holiness  surrounded  the 
man.  Already  Che  peasant  people  were 
beginning  to  name  him  *'the  saint* *  and 
to  say  that  virtue  proceeded  from  him 
which  cured  even  their  bodily  ills. 
These  repoits  spread  through  the 
country,  and  at  last  reached  Jeanne 
Desalle,  who  lived  in  a  neighboring 
town.  Her  curiosity  was  at  once  ex- 
cited by  the  tales  of  Chls  new-found 
saint,  and  she  connected  <him  in  her 
mind  with  the  lover  who  had  left  the 
world  and  said  good-bye  to  her.  She 
determined  to  visit  the  monastery  and 
discover  if  Piero  and  the  saint  were 
the  same  man.  Their  first  meeting 
leaves  no  doubt  in  her  mind  of  tht* 
**saint'8"  identity;  but  this  encounter 
leads  to  Plero*s  dismissal  from  the 
monastery.  He  goes  to  live  in  a  little 
hermitage  at  Jeune,  where  his  reputa- 
tion for  sanctity  grows  enormously, 
and  he  comes  to  be  known  as  the  Saint 
of  Jeune.  One  of  the  best  scenes  in 
the  book  occurs  here,  when  a  dying 
man  is  brought  to  Piero*s  hut  to  be 
healed.  The  people  come  in  great 
crowds  to  see,  as  they  hope,  a  miracle 
wrought  upon  the  dying  man.  How 
fine,  even  in  translation,  the  following 
description  is! 

His  face  shone  with  extraordinaiy  vi- 
vacity; the  expression  of  the  dominat- 
ing soul  in  him  had  become  more 
marked,  the  eyes  had  an  ineffable  fas- 
cination. They  still  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  sadness,  but  of  sweet  sadness, 
full  of  vigor,  of  peace,  and  of  mystic 
devotion.  Standing  there  under  the 
white  cloud  of  the  flowering  apple-tree, 
in  the  midst  of  the  prostrate  crowd* 
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liurroanded  by  sunshlae  and  movlns  while  I  have  life  I  will  not  cease  tell- 
shadows,  he  seemed  an  apparition  such  ing  of  Christ  who  is  Trath;  I  go  forth, 
as  visited  the  old  masters.  but  not  to  remain  silent" 


He  speaks  to  the  crowd,  telling  them        His   true   mission   at   last   was 
not  to  look  for  miracles,  bu>t  to  pray,     vealed  to  him: 


re- 


pray  to  be  able  to  adore  the  Lord's  will, 
when  it  gives  you  death,  as  when  It 
gives  you  life. .  .  .  Have  faith,  and  you 
will  be  healed  without  me.  But  re* 
uieml)er  that  your  faith  may  be  used 
to  better  purpose  according  to  the  will 
of  God.  Are  you  all  of  you  perfectly 
healthy  in  your  souls? 

Then  he  goes  back  into  the  hut  to  min- 
ister to  the  dying  luan,  whose  old 
mother,  "ir<id  with  hope"  is  crying  out 
every  moment,  "The  miracle!  the  mir- 
ader* 

Of  course  no  bodily  miracle  is 
wrouglyt,  only  Plero  in  words  of  ex- 
quisite tenderness  comforts  the  pass- 
ing soul:  *'Caro,  dear  one,  you  are  in 
€iod*s  hand,  and  you  feel  its  weight. 
Give  yourself  up  to  Him,  and  you  will 
feel  its  gentleness  ..."  Plero  is  a  su- 
preme consoler  of  sick  souls,  because 
all  the  consolations  he  offers  them  are 
sane  and  workable— they  are  to  "work 
out  their  own  ealvation"— to  pray  and 
l>ray  again,  though,  be  assures  them, 
**the  Master  cares  little  for  many  words, 
He  desires  rather  that  you  serve  Him 
faithfully  in  silence,  yonr  minds  fixed 
always  on  His  will."  Piero's  reputa- 
tion for  holiness  roused  the  jealousy  of 
Che  priests;  his  alleged  miracle-working 
was  intolerable  to  them,  and  he  had 
also  earned  a  reputation  for  unortho- 
doxy.  The  Abbot  decided,  then,  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  Dominican  habit 
which  he  had  worn  as  a  lay  brother. 
Dom  Glemente  is  sent  to  tell  him  this 
heavy  news. 

Piero  becainc  transfigured.  His  eyes 
flaslied,  his  trow  shone  with  the  august 
light  of  the  spirit  of  Truth.  ...  "I  am 
leaving  the  roof,  the  bread,  the  habit 
which  were  offered  me,"  he  said,  "but 


I  will  not  preach  in  the  church;  but  if 
Ghrist  call  me  to  speak  in  the*  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor,  I  will  speak  in  the 
dwellings  of  tlie  poor;  if  He  call  me  to 
speak  in  the  palace,  I  will  speak  in  the 
palace;  if  He  call  m^  to  speak  on  the 
housetops,  I  will  speak  on  the  house- 
tops. 

The  picturesque  habit  was  therefore 
taken  away  from  Piero,  and  we  see 
him  going  out  into  the  world  in  an  old 
suit  of  cast-off  clothes  given  by  a  com- 
passionate gentleman  who  had  come 
to  Jeuue  filled  with  curiosity  to  see  the 
new  saint.  It  is  a  bold  romancer  who 
can  clothe  his  hero  in  a  suit  of  half- 
worn,  ill-fitting  clothes;  in  Fogazzaro*s 
hands  this  realistic  touch  is  supremely 
telling.  We  feel  inclined  to  avert  our 
eyes  from  the  sight  of  Piero  as  he 
crosses  the  village  square  "walking 
awkwardly  in  his  ill-fitting  clothes,  and 
without  looking  to  right  or  left  took 
the  road  leading  down  the  slope." 

The  central  point  of  the  book  is 
reached  when  Piero,  cast  out  from  the 
monastery,  sets  out  for  Rome  that  he 
may  deliver  his  message  to  the  Pope. 
This,  the  most  audacious  incident  in 
an  audacious  bo<^,  is  a  stem  teet  of 
Fogaz2aro*s  powers.  For  the  whole  in- 
cident might  very  easily  have  been 
made  rldiculonsly  unconvincing.  As  it 
is,  the  reader  feels  that  this  interview, 
or  somethng  very  like  it,  must  have 
happened.  There  is  no  sense,  of  incon- 
gruity or  unreality  in  the  scene,  and 
every  word  uttered  by  Piero  is 
weighty.  His  opening  words  strike  an 
arresting  note:  "Holy  Father,  the 
Church  is  grievously  sick."  We  know 
that  this  man  has  something  to  say 
that  is  worth  listening  to.  Here  is  one 
of  the  great  faiths  of  the  world  called 
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before  the  bar  of  reason  to  answer  for 
itself  If  it  can.  Unhappily  Piero's 
speech  is  (too  long  to  qnote  in  its  en- 
tirety, and  suffers  from  beng  quoted 
in  fragment.  It  is  filled  with  pro- 
found truth,  and  one  sentence  may,  in 
the  light  of  recent  events,  be  almost 
called  prophetic: 

Holy  Father,  you  may  not  have  ex- 
perienced it  as  yet,  but  this  spirit  of 
domination  will  strive  to  influence  even 
yourself.  Do  not  yield  to  it.  Holy  Fa- 
ther! You  are  the  governor  of  the 
Ohurch,  do  not  allow  others  to  govern 
uou:  let  not  your  power  become  a  glove 
for  the  invisible  hands  of  others. 

If  ail  tales  are  true,  this  warning 
fell  upon  deaf  eara. 

Piero's  indictment  included  four  evils 
which  he  saw  in  the  Church: — 

(1)  The  Spirit  of  Falsehood: 

Men  call  themselves  "faithful,"  and 
do  not  know  how  cowardly,  how  weak 
is  their  faith,  how  foreign  to  them  is 
the  spirit  of  the  apostle  which  probes 
all  things.  Worshippers  of  the  letter, 
they  wish  to  force  grown  men  to  exist 
upon  a  diet  fit  for  infants;  which  diet 
grown  men  refuse.  They  do  not  und(»'- 
stand  that  although  God  Is  infinite  and 
unchangeable,  man*s  conception  of  Him 
becomes  ever  greater  from  century  to 
century,  and  that  the  same  mny  be  said 
of  all  Divine  Truth. 

(2)  The  Spirit  of  nomination:  "which 
has  suppressed  the  ancient  sacred 
Catholic  liberty"  and  desires  to  im- 
pose submission  even  where  it  is  nut 
obligatory. 

(3)  The  Spirit  of  Avarice:  a  respect- 
ing of  persons  Just  because  they  are 
rich;  a  greed  of  gain;  a  want  of  sim- 
plicity in  the  lives  of  the  priesthood. 

(4)  The  Spirit  of  Immovability: 

Which  is  disguised  as  an  angel  of 
light.  All  the  clericals  who  to^ay  op- 
pose progressive  Catholicism  would,  in 
all  good  faith,  have  caused  Christ  to  l)e 
crucified  in  the  name  of  Moses.    They 


are  worshippers  of  the  past  It  is  the 
Spirit  of  Immovability  which,  by  striv- 
ing to  preserve  what  it  is  Impossible  to 
preserve,  exposes  us  to  the  derision  of 
unbelievers;  and  this  is  a  great  sin  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

To  all  that  Piero  had  to  say,  the 
Pope  listened  with  bowed  head.  When 
he  had  finished  speaking,  his  Holiness 
rose  and  moved  towards  the  door  of 
•the  gallery,  motioning  Piero  to  follow 
him.  "Sad  omen!  In  the  dark  room, 
where  so  many  burning  words  inspired 
by  the  Spirit  had  been  ubtered,  only  a 
little  smouldering  lamp  retnained,* 
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The  whole  scene  is  profoundly  im- 
pressive, and  is  remarkable  for  the 
note  of  toleration  that  runs  through  it. 
Not  many  writers  as  convinced  of  the 
ti'uth  of  their  words  could  see  any 
other  side  to  their  argument.  But 
Fogazzaro,  who  is  in  deadly  earnest, 
sees  that  there  is  something  to  be  said 
against  his  own  arguments,  aaid  the 
reply  whioh  he  puts  imto  tihe  Pope's 
mouth  is  as  true  as  the  indictment 
which  preceded  it:— 

My  son  [his  Holiness  began],  miiuy 
of  these  things  the  Lord  had  spoken  of 
in  my  heart  long  ago.  You — God  bless 
you! — have  to  deal  with  the  Lord  alone; 
I  have  to  deal  also  with  the  men  the 
Lord  has  placed  around  me,  among 
whom  I  have  to  steer  my  course  accord- 
ing to  charity  and  prudence;  and,  above 
all,  I  must  adapt  my  counsels,  my 
commands,  to  the  different  capacities, 
the  different  states  of  mind  of  so  many 
millions  of  men.  I  am  like  a  poor 
schoolmaster  who,  out  of  seventy  pu- 
pils, has  twenty  who  are  below  the 
average,  forty  of  ordinary  ability,  and 
only  ten  who  are  really  brilliant  He 
cafmot  carry  on  the  school  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ten  hrilHanl  pupils  aUme;  and  I 
cannot  govern  the  Church  for  you 
alone,  and  for  those  who  are  like  you. 
Christ  paid  tribute  to  the  State,  and  T 
would  gladly  pay  my  tribute  of  hom- 
age, did  I  not  fear  by  so  doing  to  offend 
the  sMy  sf^olars,  to  lose  even  one  of  thone 
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^touU  irMoJb  are  us  precious  to  me  as  the 
oihersL,  It  would  be  the  same  if  I 
caused  certain  books  to  be  removed 
from  the  lAdex;  if  I  called  to  the  Sa- 
cred College  certain  men  who  have  the 
reputation  of  not  being  strictly  ortho- 
dox. 

Sweetness  and  subtilty  are  excel- 
lently combined  in  this  reply,  and  it 
puts  very  clearly  the  dilemma  not  of 
the  Catholic  Church  alode  but  of  many 
others.  Are  the  "sixty  scholars'*  to  be 
offended  by  over-liberality  of  thought, 
or  are  the  "ten  brilliant  scholars'*  to 
be  alienated  by  over-orthodoxy?  This 
iB  why  "The  Saint"  appeals  to  an  audi- 
ence that  is  not  limited  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  questions  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic Reforms  alone.  What  is  true  of 
one  Ofaurch  is  true  of  another  to  a 
very  large  extent;  and  the  questions 
which  Fogazzaro  rouses  are  individual 
questions  to  every  one  of  us.  The  re- 
form which  he  advocates  is  one  that 
every  Church  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider; his  methods  are  not  so  much 
destructive  as  constructive;  he  wishes 
to  sweep  away  the  superstitious  accre- 
tions of  time,  so  that  the  essence  of 
Obrlstianity  may  be  retained.  The 
whole  book  resolves  itself  into  an  in- 
tensely practical  question:  "Is  the 
Church  teaching  men  to  lice  rightly— it 
has  taught  them  dogmas  and  outward 
forms  innumerable,  has  it  told  them 
plainly  enough  that  the  life  tiliey  lead 
is  w4iat  really  matters?*' 

Labor  that  the  purifieil  faith  may 
penetrate  into  life  [Piero  says].  This 
labor  is  for  those  who  are  in  the 
Church  and  for  those  who  wish  to  be 
In  the  Church  ...  for  those  who  really 
believe  in  dogmas  ...  but  who  do  not 
really  believe  in  the  Beatitudes  .  . .  who 
do  not  know  that  reliQion  4s  above  all 
ihinffs  action  and  life. 

Strange,  indeed*  that  such  whole- 
some, undeniable  doctrine  as  this 
should  have  roused  a  tempest  of  in- 
dignation in  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 


reason  is  not  difficult  to  find:  the  ec- 
clesiastical powers  do  not  object  to 
action  and  life,  tmt  to  the  processes  Ity 
which  alone  action  and  life  can  he 
obtained;  effete  forms  which  only  hin- 
der the  soul's  access  to  God  must  be 
abandoned;  superstitions  which  de- 
grade the  intelligence  must  be  thrown 
aside — ^beliefs  no  longer  tenable— how- 
ever dear  they  may  be— must  give 
place  to  other  and  more  reasonable 
theories.  Without  this  sifting  of  be- 
liefs, this  evolution  of  dogmas,  it  is 
impossible  to  have  a  living  Church. 
These  conditions  of  life  the  Catholic 
Church  cannot  accede  to. 

The  war  which  really  afflicts  the 
Church  [said  the  Pope  in  the  discourse 
of  April  17,  already  quoted]  is  that 
which  springs  from  intellectual  aber- 
rations in  virtue  of  which  her  doctrines 
are  despised,  and  there  rings  through 
the  world  that  cry  of  revolt  for  which 
the  rebel  hosts  were  driven  from 
heaven.  .  .  .  And  rebels  indeed  they  are, 
those  who  profess  and  spread  abroad 
monstrous  errors  on  the  evolution  of 
Dogma,  on  the  return  to  the  Gospel — the 
Gospel,  that  is  to  say,  stripped^  as  they 
put  it,  of  the  explanations  of  theology, 
of  the  'definitions  of  the  Council  .  .  . 
but  conceived  after  a  new  fashion — an 
emmwipntiwi  irhich  will  enable  them  not 
io  revolt. 

This  deliverance,  followed  as  it  was 
by  a  yet  more  emphatic  Encyclical, 
may  cost  the  Church  of  Rome  dear- 
even  to  the  loss  of  "the  ten  brilliant 
scholars.*'  Can  any  Churchy  however 
l)owerful,  afford  to  alienate  from  her- 
self all  the  best  intellects  of  the  time? 
As  those  intrepid  writers  who  penned 
the  now  celebrated  "Open  Letter  to 
Pius  X."  put  it:  "He  who  regards  as 
definite  forms  of  Christianity  what  are 
only  expressions  peculiar  to  the  civlli- 
zations  which  at  a  given  moment  it  has 
made  its  own,  is  inevitably  co-operating 
towards  its  ruin." 

But  to  return  to  **The  Saint."     Pi- 
ero's  interview  with  the  Pope  having 
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taken  place,  <bte  mission  was  in  truth 
,  acoomplished.  Worn  with  prliftfttions 
and  sickening  with  mortal  illness,  life 
was  almost  over  for  him.  The  climax 
of  the  book  has  been  feaohed,  we  have 
discovered  its  messages-there  only  re- 
mains now  that  Piero  must  die,  for  no 
conventionally  happy  ending  is  pos- 
sible to  suoh  a  book.  Fogazzaro  must 
indeed,  it  seems  to  us,  have  felt  that 
his  story  »ided  with  the  scene  in  the 
Vatican;  yet  he  gathers  up  the  reins 
of  his  nairative  wfcth  a  masterly  grasp, 
and  urges  his  chairaoters  on  to  a  more 
definite  conclusion. 

Jeanne  Desalle  has  to  appear  again, 
for,  to  make  the  book  artistically  com- 
plete, she  and  Piero  must  meet  once 
more.  The  old  barrier  of  her  unbelief 
is  still  between  them,  and  her  passion 
for  the  man  does  not  alter  her  preju- 
dice against  his  faith.  Hearing  that 
Piero  lies  dangerously  ill,  she  is,  how- 
ever, half  tempted  to  simulate  faith 
that  she  may  soothe  and  cheer  him  as 
he  dfcs— yet  could  she  deceive  him,  she 
asks? 

The  last  scenes  of  "The  Saint"  are 
wonderfully  moving.  Piero  lay  *>an 
unconscionable  time  a-dying"-— with  cu- 
rious visions  floating  before  his  eyes, 
with  wild  regrrets,  fears,  ecstasies,  chas- 
ing each  other  through  his  mind:  "He 
closed  his  eyes,  longing  for  Jesus,  for  ' 
two  human  arms  which  should  lift 
him  up,  should  encircle  him;  longed  for 
a  human  breast,  incarnate  of  the  Di- 
vine, in  which  to  hide  his  head  as  he 
entered  the  vast  mystery.*'  Dom 
Clemente  comes,  and  has  permission 
to  let  Piero  die  under  the  folds  of  the 
habit  he  had  loved;  it  is  laid  across 
him,  and  this  is  the  "long  black  some- 
thing" which  startles  Jeanne  as  she 
enters    the   chamber   of   death.     She 
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bends  down  to  catch  Piero's  last 
words,  and  he  with  a  last  effort 

clasped  the  crucifix  in  both  hands  and 
raised  it  towards  her.  His  lips  moved, 
moved  again,  but  no  sound  came  from 
them.  Jeanne  took  his  hands  between 
her  own  and  pressed  a  passionate  kiss 
upon  the  crucifix.  Then  Piero  closed 
his  eyes.  A  smile  broke  across  his 
face  ...  he  moved  no  more. 

We  close  the  book  and  wonder  ac 
tihe  strength  and  supreme  pathos  of 
this  story  of  a  life  which  failed  on  its 
human  side,  but  triumphed  spiritually. 
Piero  is  a  real  person  to  us— his  sweet 
warning  voice  remains  with  us,  we 
believe  in  the  value  of  his  sacrifice. 
What,  after  all,  would  human  happi- 
ness have  been  to  him  compared  with 
the  fulfilment  of  his  life-work?  His 
was  indeed  that  "awful  soul  that  dwells 
in  clay*'  which  Emerson  tells  us  "oa«to 
Mide  %ho9e  mdearmeHts  as  toifs'*  so  that 
it  may  aspdre  to  vast  and  universal 
aims. 

"The  Saint"  is  a  great  achtevement 
artistically,  quite  apart  from  its  qual- 
ities of  propaganda;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  these  are  apt  to  over- 
shadow the  ot!ber  excellences  of  the 
book.  It  has  already  accomplished 
something,  and  the  leaven  is  now  be- 
ginning to  leaven  the  whole  lump.  The 
question  of  reform  has  been  raised, 
and  no  amount  of  Encyclicals  will  be 
able  to  silence  the  insistent  voice  of 
progress. 

Italy,  what  of  the  night? 
Ah,  child,  it  is  long! 
Moonbeam  and  starbeam  and  song 
Make  It  dim  now  and  dark. 
Yet  I  perceive  on  the  height 
Eastward,  not  very  far, 

A  song  too  loud  for  the  lark, 
A  light  too  strong  for  a  star. 

Jtme  H.  Findlater. 
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I. 


A  year  or  two  ago  I  told  to  the  read- 
ers of  "Maga"  the  story  of  an  experi- 
ment which  excellent  British  intentions 
and  questionable  British  wisdom  per- 
formed upon  a  helpless  victim, — ^a  Ma- 
layan boy  of  royal  stock,  whose  proper 
name  and  title  were  lang-Mulia  Bflja 
Muhammad  Saleh  bin  lang-Maha-Mulia 
Sult&n  Abubakar  Malltham  Shah  lang- 
di-per-TQan  Pelesu,  but  who  was  better 
known  to  his  Bngliah  intimates  by  the 
plebeian  nickname  of  "Sally."  I  gave 
them  a  glimpse  of  the  barbaric  and  un- 
moral native  Court  which  was  the  en- 
vironment of  Saleh*s  earliest  childhood; 
I  escorted  him  across  the  world  to  Eng- 
land, whither  it  was  decreed  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  acquire  the  trainlug 
and  the  education  of  a  European;  and  I 
Invited  my  readers  to  witness  with  me 
the  phenomena  of  his  gradual  evolution 
and  denationalization.  These  processes 
were  rapid  and,  for  a  period,  seemingly 
complete:  but  then  came  Love,  the  love 
of  an  English  maiden,  and  coming 
made  to  him  certain  merciless  revela- 
tions. "Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his 
skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots?'*  The 
old,  grim  question  was  asked  once 
more,  to  be  answered  anew  in  the  same 
inexorable  fashion.  Saleh  learned  sud- 
denly, poor  boy,  that  his  transforma- 
tion into  an  Englishman,  upon  the  com- 
pleteness of  which  he  had  plumed  him- 
self, was  after  all  nought  but  a  sorry 
mockery;  ^hat  throughout  he,  and  he 
alone,  had  been  deceived  by  the  impos- 
ture; that  to  the  white  men  and  women, 
his  associates,  this  English  training  and 
upbringing,  which  he  had  so  laboriously 
acquired,  counted  for  nothing;  that  for 
them  he  ended  as  he  had  begun — a 
**nigger."  Then  he  had  rushed  forth 
from  the  ballroom,  where  this  knowl- 
edge had  come  to  him.  to  roam  the 


night  in  anguish  and  bitterness  of 
spirit,  raging  at  the  unmerited  injustice 
of  Fate,  cursing  the  cruel  folly  which 
had  lifted  him  out  of  his  native  envi- 
ronment to  thrust  him  into  another 
whereof  he  could  never  form  an  inte- 
gral part,  mortified  exceedingly  by  the 
experiences  of  the  evening,  and 
haunted  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul  by  a 
lurking,  insistent  doubt  This  last  was. 
I  think,  the  most  bitter  drop  in  all  his 
cup  of  bitterness.  For  an  instant,  in 
an  annex  of  the  ballroom  yonder,  the 
Malayan  soul  within  him,  over  which 
so  fine  a  veneer  of  English  civilization 
had  been  imposed,  had  fought  its  way 
to  the  surface,  had  shaken  itself  free 
from  control,  and  throwing  him  back 
abruptly  upon  his  primitive,  inherited 
instincts,  had  urged  him  to  seek  relief 
from  mental  pain  in  physical  violence. 
And  his  victim  had  been  a  woman — ^an 
Asiatic  like  himself — ^whose  upturned, 
mocking  face  he  had  smitten  savagely. 
All  his  acquired  principles  cried  out  in 
horror  at  the  outrage,  and  forthwith 
the  doubt  had  arisen  like  a  spectre, — 
the  doubt  as  to  whether,  when  all  had 
been  said  that  could  be  said,  there 
lurked  not  at  least  a  shadow  of  justice 
at  the  back  of  the  white  men's  pitiless 
verdict.  Was  it,  after  all,  only  the 
color  of  his  skin  that  made  for  his  ut- 
ter condemnation?  Did  not  that  acci- 
dent of  tint  stand,  perhaps,  for  certain 
indestructible  limitations,  certain  in- 
eradicable tendencies  which  in  the  be- 
ginning had  aroused  the  disgust  and 
contempt  that  prolonged  experience 
had  crystallized  into  a  racial  instinct? 
Therefore  he  had  wandered  raging 
through  the  night,  a  waif  of  all  the 
world,  severed  from  his  own  kind  by 
training,  acquired  prejudice,  and  educa- 
tion, severed  more  completely  still  from 
the  people  of  his  adoption  by  whom  he 
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felt  himself  now  to  be  so  cruelly  out- 
cast; and  thus  he  had  found  his  way 
to  the  rooms  of  one  Jack  Norris,  a 
civil  servant  of  many  years'  experi- 
ence In  Malaya,  and  had  forthwith 
fallen  a  victim  to  a  severe  nervous 
breakdown.  And  there  my  story  broke 
off  abruptly,  with  something  between  a 
shudder  and  a  sob. 

Confessedly,  but  a  fraction  of  the  tale 
had  been  told.  Poor  Saleh  was  still 
in  his  'teens,  and  the  order  for  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  land  was  about  to 
take  effect.  The  printer,  however, 
took  it  upon  himself  further  to  accentu- 
ate the  fact  that  I  had  shirked  the  task 
of  following  the  poor  boy  to  the  con- 
clusion of  his  life's  Journey,  by  putting 
the  words  "7'o  he  caniinued"  in  the  place 
where  I  had  written  ''The  End,"  As 
a  consequence  I  have  received  numer- 
ous letters  filled  with  upbraidings.  It 
is  claimed,  for  instance,  that  I  broke  off 
my  narrative  just  when  the  persever- 
ing reader  saw  reason  to  hope  that 
it  was  at  last  about  to  become  interest- 
ing. I  find  myself  accused  of  having 
lacked  the  courage  to  complete  my  pic- 
ture, and  also  (a  far  more  serious 
charge)  of  having  had  the  hardihood  to 
perpetrate  a  vile  practical  Joke  upon  the 
unnumbered  readers  of  "Maga." 

The  last  accusation  can  be  dismissed. 
The  printer,  not  I,  was  to  blame;  and, 
indeed,  I  had  my  reasons  for  not  pur- 
suing Saleh  further  upon  his  way.  To 
begin  with,  the  remainder  of  his  stor^* 
holds,  to  ray  thinking,  too  much  of 
heart-break.  Similarly,  when  ill  things 
result  from  the  most  blameless  inten- 
tions—and are  not  the  intentions  of 
the  blundering  British  almost  invari- 
ably blameless?— one  is  loth  to  empha- 
size the  tragedy.  The  fact,  however, 
that  caused  me  most  to  hesitate  is  that 
I  have  for  RUJa  Saleh  a  very  warm 
corner  In  my  heart,  and  I  doubt  my 
ability  to  make  others  feel  for  him 
that  measure  of  forgiveness  which  is 
the  child  of  complete  comprehension. 


However,  the  tale  is  there  to  be  told, 
and  perhaps  it  is  best  to  tell  it  Poor 
Saleh  had  loved  the  English,  and  his 
constant  prayer  had  been  the  pathetic 
cry  of  the  wife  in  Browning's  poem — 

Teach  me.  only  teach.  Love! 

As  I  ought 
I  will  speak  thy  speech.  Love, 

Think  thy  thought; 

and  in  the  end  it  was  the  English  who 
had  rejected  him,  not  he  the  English. 
Let  this  fact,  I  pray  you,  linger  in  the 
memory;  and  when,  in  the  plenitude  of 
our  "unctuous  righteousness,"  we  are 
tempted  to  cry  shame  on  Saleh,  let  us 
at  least  have  the  Justice  to  admit  that 
no  small  portion  of  the  sin  lies  at  our 
own  doors.  "Why,"  he  had  cried  aloud 
in  the  hour  of  his  agony, — ^'*why 
couldn't  they  leave  me  alone,  why 
oomWm'*  they  leave  me  alone?" 

IL 

It  was  a  graver,  older,  less  exuberant 
Saleh  that  rose  up  'presently  from  his 
bed  of  sickness,  and  began  to  make 
languid  preparations  for  his  return  to 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  Formerly  he 
had  not  had  a  care  in  the  world, — ^nei- 
ther a  care  nor  a  grief, — and  intro- 
spection had  been  to  him  an  unknown 
occupation.  He  had  been  wont  to 
speak  the  thought  which  was  in  hlt> 
mind  with  all  the  frankness  and  some 
of  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  Now  he 
was  silent,  reserved,  moody,  watchful. 
Even  after  his  return  to  Winchester 
and  in  his  old  place  in  the  Le  Mesurier 
family — "at  home"  as  for  so  many 
years  he  had  been  accustomed  to  call 
it, — he  was  no  longer  boyish  and  spon- 
taneous, no  longer  completely  at  his 
ease.  He  had  developed  a  new  sensi- 
tiveness,— the  sensitiveness  of  the 
alien,  who,  amid  foreign  surroundings, 
is  morbidly  suspicious,  for  ever  on  the 
watch  for  fancied  alights, — he  who  of 
old  had  identified  himself  so  abso- 
lutely with  the  people  of  his  adoption. 
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The  Le  Mesuriers  all  noted  the 
change  in  him  and  in  their  conversa- 
tion even  the  young  people  went,  so  to 
speak,  on  tiptoe,  where  formerly  they 
would  have  passed  with  reckless,  un- 
thinking tread.  It  made  the  new  rela- 
tions which  now  subsisted  between  him 
and  his  friends  somewhat  strained  and 
uncomfortable.  The  barrier  of  color, 
which  Saleh  himself  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  had  learned  totally  to 
ignore,  was  reared  up  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  the  family  group,  destroying 
its  homogeneity,  and  for  this  poor  Sa- 
leh, all  unconsciously,  was  to  blame. 
He  had  been  driven  by  circumstances 
to  look  upon  himself  In  a  new  light,  and 
he  forgot  that  that  was  not  the  light 
in  which  he  was  by  this  family  re> 
garded.  To  them  he  was  Just  "Sally," 
the  Sally  who  had  lived  with  them  for 
so  many  years,  albeit  they  divined  that 
he  had  undergone  some  subtle  trans- 
formation; but  to  him  they  were  no 
longer  merely  his  old  friends.  They 
were  white  folk,  and  he  was  *'a  nig- 
ger." He  suspected  them  of  feeling 
this,  as  he  felt  it,  and  began  to  detest 
even  their  friendship  as  a  kind  of  sul- 
lying condescension.  They  were  un- 
easy weeks  that  Saleh  spent  at  Win- 
chester, and  they  went  far  to  spoil  the 
impression  created  by  the  years  that 
had  preceded  them.  I  think  that 
everybody  concerned  was  glad  when 
nt  last  they  drew  to  their  close. 

Tet  for  Saleh  the  separation  with  all 
those  whom  he  had  learned  to  love  in 
England  held  many  a  heart-break.  It 
was  a  sudden  violent  severance  of  the 
ties  which  had  bound  him  to  a  lifo 
that  was,  in  some  sort,  the  only  life 
that  he  had  ever  known.  Dim  memo- 
ries of  his  Malayan  past  recurred  In- 
frequently, but  they  had  long  ceased 
to  possess  for  him  any  attraction.  Un- 
consciously, as  he  had  absorbed  so 
many  ideas,  he  had  acquired  a  certain 
contempt  for  his  beginnings, — for  the 
mat-strewn  floor  of  his  father*^  hall  of 


audience,  for  the  loafing  courtiers  who 
squatted  there  unwearylngly  to  gossip 
and  gamble,  for  the  half-naked  mon- 
arch, his  father,  blustering  and  fuming 
In  their  midst,  with  his  mouth  crammed 
full  of  l)etel-nut  through  which  his 
words  came  thickly.  All  these  things, 
as  they  rose  up  in  his  recollection, 
moved  him  to  something  resembling 
shame.  He  weighed  them  against  the 
seemly  orderliness  of  the  Le  Mesurler 
household  and  found  them  appalling,  no 
less.  There  was  sheer  panic  In  his 
heart  at  times  when  he  recalled  that 
it  was  to  surroundings  such  as  these 
that  he  was  about  to  return.  And  yet, 
and  yet ...  It  was  there,  not  here,  that 
he  belonged.  The  white  folk  had  re- 
jected him;  let  the  Le  Mesuriers  in  their 
torturing  kindness  veil  the  truth  never 
so  deftly,  that  irresistible  fact  re- 
mained. And  the  brown  men  to 
whom  he  was  returning?  It  was  In 
his  heart  In  his  turn  to  reject  them. 
He  saw  himself  for  a  waif  of  all  the 
world, — of  the  white  men's  world,  but 
not  in  It;  in  the  Malayan  world,  but 
not  of  it, — an  outcast  of  the  nations! 
And  all  the  while  his  heart  was  brim- 
ming over,  for  his  love  lay  wholly  in 
the  quarter  of  the  earth  ^whlch  he  was 
now  called  upon  to  quit.  A  shackling 
inarticulateness,  which  made  It  impos- 
sible for  him  to  frame  his  thoughts  in 
speech,  completed  the  measure  of  his 
miseries. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  which 
was  the  eve  of  his  departure  he  crept 
away  from  his  companions,  like  some 
wounded  animal,  and  sought  solitude 
in  the  little  garden-house  where  once 
before  he  had  found  a  refuge  in  the 
midst  of  his  childish  griefs,  and  here 
again  his  former  instructress,  Mabel 
Le  Mesurler,  now  grown  into  a  charm- 
ing girl  of  some  eighteen  summers, 
chanced  to  light  upon  him. 

He  sat,  as  he  had  sat  that  day  five 
years  earlier,  with  his  arms  thrown  out 
across   the  rustic  table  and   his  face 
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buried  in  them:  now  too,  as  then,  his 
shoulders  heaved,  and  the  faint  sound 
of  hard  sobs  came  from  him. 

Mabel  stood  for  an  instant  peeping  at 
him,  her  trim,  light  figure  poised  on 
tiptoe,  the  sunlight  struggling  tlirough 
branches  overhead  dappling  her  blue 
frock  with  little  splashes  of  brightness 
and  shadow.  An  old  garden  hat  was 
on  her  head,  and  from  beneath  it  the 
ruddy  curls  strayed  over  her  smooth 
brow.  Her  face  was  filled  with  a  grave 
concern,  her  blue  eyes  were  soft  with 
sympathy.  She  was  not  moved  now, 
as  of  old,  to  chant  "Baby,  baby  bunt- 
ing I**  to  him  in  derision  of  his  unmanly 
grief:  the  years  had  developed  in  her, 
as  they  develop  in  most  of  her  sex,  a 
secret  fellowship  with  the  sorrow  that 
finds  expression  in  tears.  Suddenly 
the  memory  of  many  days  of  childhood, 
in  each  of  which  Sally  had  his  place, 
surged  irresistibly  upon  her,  coupled 
with  the  thought  that  Sally,  their  Sally, 
was  about  to  be  taken  for  ever  out  of 
all  their  lives.  A  moment,  and  her 
eyes  too  were  dewy. 

She  stepped  softly  to  his  side  and  laid 
a  kind  little  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"Sally,  dear  Sally,"  she  said.  "We 
are  all  so  dreadfully  sorry  that  you  are 
going  away.  You  don't  know  how 
much  we  shall  miss  you." 

He  had  acquired,  together  with  other 
English  notions,  the  idea  that  tears 
were  shameful  in  a  man.  Therefore 
he  continued  to  burrow  with  his  face 
into  the  sleeves  of  his  coat,  and  his 
efforts  to  control  himself  caused  the 
sobs  to  shake  him  convulsively. 

"We  are  all  so  sorry,  Sally,  dear," 
she  continued,  and  now  there  were 
tears  in  her  voice  as  well  as  on  her 
eyelashes.  "Home  won*t  be  like  itself 
without  you." 

She  could  feel  the  sobs  throbbing 
through  him  under  her  touch,  and  sud- 
denly a  new,  strange  pity  and  tender- 
ness overwhelmed  her.  She  could 
know  nothing  of  what  the  approaching 


banishment  held  for  him;  she  had  no 
inkling  of  all  that  awaited  him  at  the 
end  of  that  weary  Journey  half  across 
the  world;  but  she  knew  instinctively 
that  she  was  here  in  close  contact  with 
tragedy,  the  full  measure  of  which  it 
was  not  given  to  her  to  understand. 
She  was  impelled  at  once  to  comfort 
and  to  console:  it  was  all  that  she  could 
do,  all  that  there  was  to  be  done,  since 
the  fates  were  inexorable,  and  it  was 
decreed  that  on  the  morrow  Sally  must 
depart  out  of  their  lives. 

Presently  she  was  seated  on  the  rus- 
tic bench  at  Saleh's  side,  and  a  kind 
little  arm  began  to  creep  round  his 
bowed  neck.  She  had  known  him 
ever  since  childhood,  almost  all  her  life, 
it  seemed,  and  there  subsisted  between 
them  much  the  same  sort  of  relationship 
as  that  which  ordinarily  prevails  be- 
tween brothers  and  sisters,  with  one 
single  exception.  Never  before  had 
anything  like  a  caress  been  given  or 
taken  on  either  side.  But  here  was 
"Sally"  suffering  badly,  in  dire  distress, 
heart-broken  at  leaving  them,  and  what 
could  she  do  but  comfort  him  Just  as 
she  would  have  comforted  one  of  "the 
boys,"  her  real  brothers? 

But  Saleh  was  the  son  of  a  race  in 
whom  the  instinct  of  sex  is  strong— so 
strong  indeed  that  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  by  any  Malayan  ever 
wholly  forgotten.  Mabel  felt  him 
thrill  under  her  touch;  a  moment  more 
and  he  sat  erect,  looking  at  her  with 
his  tear-stained  face.  Very  gently  he 
withdrew  her  arm  from  about  his  neck. 

"You  .  .  .  you  mustn't,"  he  said. 
And  then  with  bitterness,  "Rememl>er 
that  I'm  a  nigger" 

"Oh,  Sally,  how  can  you?"  cried  tlie 
girl,  pained  and  shocked  by  his  tone. 
"You  know  we  don't  think  of  you  like 
that.  You  are  Sally,  our  Sally,  who 
has  been  with  us  always,  and  who  Is 
going  away.  It  is  like  losing  one  of 
the  boys!"  And  the  catch  in  her  voice 
matched  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 
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**Do  yoQ  ...  do  you  realVy  feel  like 
tbat  about  me  . . .  all  of  you?"  he  asked 
eagerly.  **RealIy  and  truly?  Yon 
aren't  Just  saying  it  to  comfort  me? 
Too  really  feel  it?*' 

"Of  course,  how  can  you  doubt  it?" 
cried  the  girl  again.  "What  can  people 
have  been  saying  to  you  to  make  you 
ask  such  things?  Tou  are  just  one  of 
US,  and  you  know  It,  and  we  can't  bear 
yoQ  having  to  leave  us.  I  want  to  com- 
fort you,  Sally  dear,  but  I  don't  know 
how.  I'm  not  clever  like  mother.  I 
shall  go  and  send  her  to  you." 

She  rose  from  the  seat,  and  stood 
for  a  moment  towering  above  him  and 
looking  down  upon  his  sorrow-stricken 
face.  Those  great  soft  eyes  of  his,  in 
which  at  all  times  there  lurked  such  a 
veiled  expression  of  brooding  melan- 
choly were  full  of  pain  and  fear  like 
those  of  a  dumb  animal  in  torment 
The  brightness  of  high  spirits  which 
bad  been  wont  to  animate  his  features 

BbMSkwood*fl  Ifagaslne. 

(To  he  conHwaed.) 


so  short  a  while  before  had  quite  de- 
parted. Once  more,  as  she  gazed,  an 
overwhelming  flood  of  pity  for  him 
surged  up  in  the  girl's  mind,  coupled 
with  an  intense  longing  to  comfort  him 
by  some  overt  act  of  sympathy.  Al- 
most before  she  was  aware  what  she 
had  done  she  had  stooped  above  him 
and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead:  then 
she  was  gone  like  a  leaf  blown  by  the 
wind. 

Saleh  gasped.  For  an  instant  or 
two  he  was  stunned  by  this  unexpected 
experience,  and  his  surprise  was  min- 
gled with  tenderness  and  with  grati- 
tude toward  the  girl.  Then  the  new- 
bom  bitterness  in  his  heart  reasserted 
its  supremacy. 

"She  would  never  have  done  that  if 
I  had  been  a  white  man!"  he  thought 

When,  ten  minutes  later,  Mrs.  Le 
Mesurier  came  to  seek  him,  at  her 
daughter's  bidding,  the  garden-house 
was  empty. 


THE   AIMS   OF    CHRISTIAN    SOCIALISM. 


The  following  statements  will  show 
how  far  the  party  title  given  above  pos- 
sesses internal  Justification;  what  sim- 
ilarity and  what  dissimilarity  there  is 
between  Christian  Socialists  and  the 
other  Socialist  groups.  The  alms  of 
the  latter  may  be  essentially  summa- 
rised under  the  three  following  heads— 

(i)  €k>mplete  or  partial  transfer  of  the 
private  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction to  the  ownership  of  the  com- 
munity. 

(ii)  The  conquest  of  political  power 
by  the  working  class. 

(ill)  International  action  by  the  work- 
ing class  in  the  war  against  existing 
order,  to  overthrow  it,  if  necessary,  by 
violent  means. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christian  Social- 
ists demand — 


(i)  Retention  of  private  property,  but 
a  modification  of  it  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel. 

(ii)  Reconstltution  of  all  social  rela- 
tions on  the  basis  of  occupation,  with 
equal  consideration  for  all  classes. 

(ill)  International  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  labor,  and  union  of  all 
socially-minded  persons  in  various 
countries  to  promote  the  peaceful  al- 
teration of  our  social  system. 

The  differences  between  the  two  sets 
of  ideas  are  obviously  so  great  that  a 
confusion  of  identity  is  quite  excluded, 
although  It  should  be  conceded  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  two  will  meet  very 
often  in  practice,  and  that  they  will 
adopt,  if  not  the  same  theoretical  atti- 
tude, at  any  rate  the  same  proposals 
for  the  solution  of  many  concrete  so- 
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cial  problems.  But  this  can  only  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  for  all  those 
members  of  the  two  parties  who  have 
most  at  heart  the  practical  improve- 
ment  of  affairs  and  the  diminution  of 
existing  misery.  Both  parties  can 
very  well  work  for  the  realization  of 
common  social  ideas,  however  different 
may  be  their  attitude  towards  political 
and  intellectual  questions.  Of  these 
questions,  the  antagonism  between  Cap- 
ital and  Labor  is  only  one,  though  per- 
haps the  most  important.  The  antago- 
nism between  authority  and  freedom 
which  is  at  the  background  of  our  po- 
litical disputes,  and  that  between  cer- 
tain scientific  schools  and  faith,  which 
oonstitutes  the  religious  question  of  our 
times,  must  naturally  present  them- 
selves to  Christian  Socialists  in  a  very 
different  light  from  what  they  do  to 
the  other  Socialist  groups.  Nothing 
will  be  said  about  these  matters  here. 
In  what  follows  I  intend  to  make 
clear  the  peculiar  attitude  of  my 
party  towards  specifically  social  prob- 
lems. 

Our  view  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
property  goes  ultimately  back  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  religion, 
as  indeed  they  are  found  in  the  Ten 
Commandments,  but  more  fully  in  the 
early  times  of  the  New  Testament 
among  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
Modern  inquiries  cannot  leave  it  doubt- 
ful that  the  primitive  Christians 
•adopted  a  communistic  basis,  and  as 
regards  the  division  of  property  advo- 
cated strict  equality  and  democratic 
principles.  But  a  historical  continua- 
tion of  these  ideas  throughout  the  pe- 
riod of  Che  Middle  Ages  can  hardly 
l)e  supported  by  evidence,  and  there- 
fore Christian  Socialism,  as  developed 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  offspring  of  its  age  and 
an  application  of  Christian  principles 
to  the  new  questions  of  a  new  histori- 
cal epoch.  The  "Ltittlch"  school,  the 
International     Meeting     nt     Freiburg, 


where  delegates  from  Switzerland, 
France,  Italy  and  Grerman-Austrla  met 
together,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Labor  unions  in  various  countries,  in- 
dicated the  almost  unconscious  com- 
mencement of  the  movement. 

Archbishop  Ketteler,  of  Mayence, 
was  one  of  the  first  who  put  it  into 
words,  and  Pope  Leo  XIII,  in  his  En- 
cyclica  rerum  novarum  made  social 
problems  the  centre  of  ecclesiastical 
discussion;  and  although  he  repudi- 
ated the  name  of  Christian  Socialism, 
he  became  the  founder  indeed  of  its 
most  modern  endeavors. 

The  upshot  of  our  criticism  of  the 
present  social  order  is  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  its  injustice.  From  the 
standpoint  of  that  equality  of  all, 
which  constitutes  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Christianity,  we  condemn  the 
injustice  of  laws  that  are  so  exceed- 
ingly harsh  towards  the  poor  man  that 
steals  a  piece  of  bread  through  hun- 
ger, and  so  exceedingly  mild  towards 
the  financier  who  builds  up  his  own 
fortune  on  the  ruin  of  other  people*8 
lives.  We  condemn  the  injustice  of 
morality,  which  bows  before  the  idol 
of  wealth  without  inquiring  into  its 
origin.  We  condemn  the  injustice  of 
modern  social  life  in  which  so  many, 
in  spite  of  every  exertion,  cannot  earn 
a  bare  subsistence.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  private  charity,  the  cnrative 
expedient  of  earlier  centuries,  is  de- 
signed to  cure  all  these  troubles.  Jus- 
tice must  first  be  enthroned.  When 
Justice  has  done  her  work,  when  every 
man  has  come  to  his  own,  charitable 
assistance  may  do  the  rest  Let  no 
man  be  forced  to  receive  with  bowed 
head  from  her  hands  what  he  must 
honestly  regard  as  his  due. 

Certainly  tht:re  is  less  personal  satis- 
faction in  paying  one*s  debts  than  in 
being  generous  to  one's  neighbor,  but 
these  problems  must  be  regarded  not 
merely  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
giver,  but  first  of  all  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  the  recipient.  As  regards 
him  and  his  dignity  of  manhood,  justice 
is  preferable  to  charity. 

The  very  basis  of  the  present  system 
is  a  threefold  injustice;  a  violation  of 
natural  right,  because  in  the  midst  of 
our  Christian  civilization  many  people 
cannot  earn  a  physical  livelihood;  a 
violation  of  historical  right,  because 
they  are  robbed  of  the  comfort  of  their 
fathers;  a  violation  of  Christian  right, 
because  social  misery  reacts  upon  moral 
problems  and  hinders  the  satisfactory 
development  of  spiritual  life.  Chris- 
tian Socialism  cannot  recognize  the  ab- 
solute nature  of  property  in  the  spirit 
of  Roman  Law  as  being  compatible 
with  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
Thomas  Aquinas  said,  every  owner  can 
only  be  regarded  among  us  as  a  kind 
of  steward  of  the  wealth  entrusted  to 
him,  and  It  is  his  duty  to  manage  it 
in  the  interests  of  the  community,  in 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  only 
real  owner,  Qed  Himself. 

It  Is  written  In  the  Bible,  and  the 
words  show  with  absolute  clearness 
the  social  view  of  the  conception  of 
wealth,  "When  thou  cuttest  down  thine 
harvest  in  thy  field  and  hast  forgot  a 
sheaf  in  the  field,  thou  shalt  not  go 
again  to  fetch  it:  it  shall  be  for  the 
stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the 
widow."  By  this  it  is  clearly  8tate<l 
how  in  the  spirit  of  the  religious  idea 
property  is  charged  with  a  mortgage  in 
favor  Af  the  community.  Pope  Clement 
IV,  In  the  thirteenth  century,  declared 
in  an  edict  that  every  one  in  his  Stat 38 
was  empowered  to  cultivate  on  his 
own  account  the  third  part  of  any  piece 
of  land  which  the  owner  himself  neg- 
lected to  till.  Pope  Sixtus  IV,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  permitted  any  one  to 
claim  for  himself  the  third  part  of  an 
uncultivated  piece  of  land,  if  situated 
in  the  Roman  Ciampagna,  Tuscany,  or 
the  maritime  districts;  nere  notice  to 
the  owner,  not  the  owner's  consent, 
was  sufficient.    Some  law  courts  were 


instituted  to  settle  disputes  arising  out 
of  this. 

Clement  VII,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, confirmed  the  arrangement,  and 
even  in  the  nineteenth  century  Pius  VI 
and  Pius  VII  intervened  with  solemn 
edicts  to  remind  owners  of  the  social 
duties  resting  on  them.  The  principle 
of  Roman  Law  that  an  owner  might 
do  what  he  pleased  with  his  propert>\ 
destroy  or  damage  it,  has  never  been 
recognized  by  the  Church. 

The  individual  applications  of  these 
fundamental  principles  lie  outside  the 
province  of  the  Church;  they  are  the 
business  of  the  statesman  and  politi- 
cal economist.  In  this  sense  there 
cannot  be  a  Roman  Caitholic  system  of 
political  economy,  any  more  than  thert> 
can  be  a  Roman  CatUolic  Natural  Sci- 
ence or  a  Roman  Catholic  Chemistry. 
Christian  Socialists,  be  they  bishops, 
priests,  or  laymen,  as  soon  as  they  en- 
ter into  details,  no  longer  have  the 
Church  behind  them,  but  pledge 
merely  their  personal  responsibility. 
The  Church  itself  has  no  minutely-de- 
tailed theory  of  property  over  and  be- 
yond the  above-mentioned  social  obliga- 
tions. It  once  accepted  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, it  acquiesces  to-day  in  capitalism, 
and  it  will  according  to  our  notions 
sanction  later  on  even  other  forms  of 
property.  To  us  Christian  Socialists, 
property  is  merely  a  historical  predica- 
tion, anything  but  unassailable,  and 
undoubtedly  on  the  eve  of  important  de- 
velopments and  changes.  We  believe 
that  the  development  of  constitutional 
arrangements  in  industry,  the  exist- 
ence of  associations  of  producers,  and 
the  growing  participation  of  workmen 
in  the  possession  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, will  introduce  absolutely  new 
forms  of  property.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  present  system  of  working  for 
hire  will  exist  for  ever. 

Slavery  was  succeeded  by  villenage. 
and  villenage  by  the  present  system  of 
labor  for  money  wages.       Will  other 
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forms  of  labor  also  follow?  The 
Church  as  such  has  no  special  theory 
In  reference  to  these  problems;  It  can 
only  demand  that  the  final  Issue  should 
be  In  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
Justice  and  the  necessities  of  spiritual 
life,  and  that  the  workman  should  earn 
amply  sufficient  to  be  able  to  live  and 
develop  his  spiritual  faculties.  We 
Christian  Socialists,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  convinced  that  the  wage  system 
is  certainly  not  the  final  limit  of  devel- 
opment; that  it  will  pass  away  Just  as 
slavery  and  vlllenage  have  disappeared, 
and  new  forms  of  development  will 
take  its  place.  We  Christian  Socialists 
reject  also  that  present  state  of  affairs 
in  which  labor  is  treated  like  goods  de- 
pendent on  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. We  ask  for  different  arrange- 
ments better  consonant  with  the  dig- 
nity of  labor:  we  ask  further  for  a 
minimum  standard  in  the  fixing  of 
wages,  not  Indeed  a  minimum  that 
guarantees  merely  a  physical  existence 
but  one  that  is  in  harmony  with  the 
requirements  of  our  civilization  to-day; 
it  must  provide  not  food  alone,  but  in- 
tellectual advantages  as  well;  not 
merely  the  supply  of  bare  necessities, 
bit  also  pleasure  in  living.  We  are  also 
staunch  supporters  of  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  labor,  of  compulsory  in- 
surance against  sickness,  accident  and 
old  age.  We  claim  that  a  man's  in- 
come should  suffice  to  support  his  fam- 
ily and  assure  his  wife  a  place  at  the 
domestic  hearth.  We  claim  that  a 
man's  health  should  not  be  so  Impaired 
in  the  factory,  that  he  brings  weakly 
children  into  the  world.  We  claim 
that  he  should  have  sufficient  leisure 
in  the  evening  to  be  able  to  share  in 
every  Intellectual  advantage,  and  per- 
form his  religious  duties  on  Sunday. 

All  these  are  aims,  and  perhaps  It  is 
more  important  to  discover  the  meth- 
ods  of  attaining  them  than  to  formulate 
them.  Christian  Socialists  consider 
that  the  best  among  these  ways  is  the 


organization  of  Society  according  to 
employments.  To  begin  with,  the  or- 
ganization of  workmen  into  unions 
should  be  favored  In  every  way;  all  the 
workmen  in  a  factory  should  be  com- 
bined into  an  entity  to  oppose  all  abuses 
and  repel  any  attack  upon  their  in- 
terests in  life.  These  organizations 
should  support  their  unemployed  mem- 
bers, and  above  all  conclude  collective 
labor  contracts  with  employers.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  laws  to  clothe  these 
contracts  with  every  possible  guaran- 
tee. Moreover,  wages  boards  com- 
posed of  delegates  of  workmen  and 
employers  should  be  established  by 
statute,  to  settle  conditions  of  labor  and 
prevent  labor  confiicts.  The  trade 
unions  will  have  to  provide  for  the 
technical  training  of  young  workmen, 
and  later  they  must  undertake  to  guar- 
antee to  the  consumer  the  non-injurioufi 
quality  of  articles  manufactured.  Fi- 
nally, in  some  remoter  future  the  op- 
portunity must  be  given  to  them  of  or- 
ganizing themselves  into  associations  of 
producers,  and  of  taking  under  their 
own  control  the  instruments  of  produc- 
tion. Even  for  political  life  new  pros- 
pects are  disclosed  from  this  organiza- 
tion on  the  basis  of  employments.  ▲ 
Senate  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  trade  unions  and  associations  of  pro- 
ducers paying  attention  to  economic 
problems  rather  than  political  wars 
may  take  the  place  of  our  present  polit- 
ical representative  bodies,  and  relievo 
us  of  empty  but  injurious  party  strug- 
gles. 

To  pave  the  way  for  this  final  aim. 
the  Christian  Socialists  demand  in  thf* 
first  place  the  formation  of  a  Loan  So- 
ciety for  the  promotion  of  associations 
of  producers;  and  further,  the  appoint- 
ment, as  mentioned  above,  of  wages 
boards  to  settle  conditions  of  labor* 
They  demand,  moreover,  the  recognition 
of  the  legal  status  of  trade  unions  in 

^  Tills  demand  hss  been  conoeded  in  Aos- 
tralla  and  has  prodooed  excellent  results 
there.—  Note  by  Bditor. 
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order  to  facilitate  their  activity  in  all 
directions,  but  most  of  all  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Indastrial  pro^rty  and  forma- 
tion of  associatlona  of  producers.  Our 
party,  again,  is  struggling  for  the  en- 
couragement of  all  combinations  of 
trade  anions  even  beyond  the  frontier. 
In  general,  we  are  in  closer  touch  In 
this  direction  than  in  any  other  with 
Che  efforts  of  the  other  Socialist  groups, 
for  we  are  also  thoroughly  Interna- 
tional in  sentiment,  though  In  the  spirit 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  We 
hope  that  a  development  of  social  rela- 
tions in  the  above-mentioned  spirit  will 
not  only  put  an  end  to  physical  misery', 

The  lotomatioBAl. 


but  will  smooth  the  way  for  a  new 
intellectual  and  religious  culture  of 
humanity;  that  the  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation which  to-day  languish  in  so  many 
ways  under  the  yoke  of  misery  that 
they  cannot  apply  themselves  to  any 
higher  spiritual  interests,  will  feel  im- 
pelled under  a  new  social  system  to 
give  absorbing  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  morality  and  the  intellect,  and 
thus  in  the  ultimate  resort  to  the  prob- 
lems of  religion  alsa  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  realization  of  the 
Christian  Socialist  ideal  is  bound  up 
with  the  best  interests  of  religion  and 
the  Christian  Church. 

Ahhi  Paul  NtMdet. 


JOHN  THADEUS  DELANE. 

Bt  the  Dkan  of  Cantbbbuby. 


Having  been  cloeely  associated  witih 
Mr.  Delane,  tihe  famous  editor  of  the 
rime»,  as  a  writer  of  leading  articles 
under  him  for  some  fifteen  years,  I 
was  asked,  ten  years  ago,  at  the  in- 
stance of  some  of  his  friends,  to  con- 
tribute some  account  of  him  to  a  se- 
ries of  papers  on  great  editors,  pi'o- 
Jected  by  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Post  This  article,  though  written  at 
that  time,  only  appeared  last  Febru- 
ary, but  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is 
independent  of  the  recent  publications 
im  the  subject. 

Perhaps  the  first  and  most  important 
I)oint  to  he  mentioned  about  Mr.  De- 
lane  and  his  methods  is  that  he  main- 
tained an  absolate  mastery  of  the 
whole  of  the  paper  in  all  its  details. 
He  controlled  with  4ihe  utmost  thor- 
oughness ev6r>'  branch  of  it.  I  do  not 
suppose,  indeed,  that  he  troubled  him- 
self with  Uie  advertisements,  nor  can 
I  say  liow  far  he  trusted  the  law  re- 
ports to  a  professional  eye,  except  that 
a  case  of  public  interest  would  be  sure 
to  attract  his  notice  before  publication; 
but,  with  such  teehiiieal  exceptions  crs 
these,  he  ''read,*'  in  the  press  sense  of 


tihe  word,  everything  which  was  to  ap- 
pear in  the  paper  the  next  morning, 
and  edited  It  so  as  to  ensure  that  the 
whole  was  in  harmony,  and  was  fitted 
to  produce  one  clear  impression  on  the 
public  mind.  The  telegrams,  the  cor- 
respondent's letter,  the  observations  in 
Parliament,  were  all  kept  in  view  in 
the  leading  nrticle,  and  were  them- 
selves kept  in  due  relation  to  one  an- 
other. This,  of  course.  Involved  the 
principle  that  he  kept  strictly  in  his 
own  hands  the  initiative  of  all  that  was 
to  appear  in  the  paper,  and  especially 
of  the  leading  articles.  No  one,  while 
Delane  was  editor  of  the  Times,  could 
obtain  tftie  insertion  of  articles  which 
he  had  written  of  his  own  motion  or 
at  the  suggestion  of  others. 

One  of  my  earliest  experiences  is  an 
instance  in  point.  Having  had  no  sub- 
ject sent  to  me  for  several  days.  I  ven- 
tured, at  the  Instance  of  a  person  of 
high  distinction  who  was  a  great 
friend  of  Delane's,  to  write  an  article 
and  offer  it  to  him.  But  it  was 
at  once  returned  to  me  with  one 
of  Delane*s  inimitable  notes,  say- 
ing: 
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I  return  you  this  article,  because  it  is, 
I  assure  you,  essential  that  whatever 
is  to  appear  in  the  Times  should  pro- 
ceed from  the  initiative  of  whoever 
holds  my  place,  and  not  from  that  of 
any  other  person,  however  highly  es- 
teemed. The  effect  of  any  divergence 
from  this  principle  would  be  to  deprive 
your  contributions  of  any  value,  and  to 
prevent  their  being  accepted  as  embody- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  Times,  which 
most,  believe  me,  be  those  of  no  other 
than 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  T.  Delane, 

That  note  exactly  expresses  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  >hls  wihole  work  as  ed- 
itor was  carrifid  tbrougih.  He  insisted 
on  being  himself  responsible  for  all  the 
news  supplied  to  the  public;  he 
was  solely  responsible  for  the  in- 
terpretations of  those^  news  and  for 
the  comments  upon  them.  He  selected 
the  letters  addressed  to  the  Times 
which  were  tu  be  published;  he  ohoee 
file  iKMks  which  were  to  be  reviewed, 
and  exercised  an  independent  judg- 
ment on  the  reviews  w'hlch  were  sup- 
plied; he  was  scrupulous  as  to  the  wtiy 
in  which  even  small  matters  of  social 
interest  were  announced  and  handled. 
In  short,  the  i»aper  every  morning  was 
not  a  mere  collection  of  pieces  of  news 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  of  various 
opinions,  and  of  more  or  less  valuable 
t^says.  It  was  Mr.  Dekine's  report  to 
xhe  public  of  the  news  of  the  day,  in- 
terpreted by  Mr.  Delane's  opinions, 
and  directed  throughout  by  Mr.  De- 
lune's  princliHes  and  purposes. 

This  method  of  editing  was  infinitely 
laborious.  Even  when  the  Times  was 
much  less  tSian  its  present  size,  the 
task  of  ''reading,"  coorecting,  and  con- 
trolling from  forty  to  fifty  columns  of 
new  matter  every  night  was  immense. 
But  Mr.  Delane  never  shrank  from  it, 
and  it  certainly  gave  the  paper  as  a 
whole  a  unity,  a  cohesion,  an  Interest, 
and  an  effectiveness  which  can  be  ob- 
talned  by  no  other  method. 


But  of  course  there  was  one  quali- 
fication  wthich   was  indispensable  for 
such  editing.     It*  needed  an  adequate 
acquaintance  with  every  field  of  the 
varied  human  life  which  was  reflected 
in  the  pages  of  the  paper,  and  thii^ 
acquaintance  Delane  enjoyed   by  vir- 
tue  of   a   rare   experience.     He   had 
brought  away  from  his  undergraduate 
career  at  Oxford  what,  after  all,  wai« 
tlie  best  endowment  of  university  life 
in  those  days— a  general  literary  cul- 
ture and  capacity',   combined   with   a 
general    knowledge   of   afllairs   and  a 
wide  sympathy  with  men.  l^e  founda- 
tion of  his  character  was  a  robust  and 
genial  'human  nature,  which  loved  real 
action  of  all  kinds,  and  delighted  to 
throw  itself  into  the  current  of  public* 
life. 

He  is  said  to  have  supported  hinsclf 
at  Oxford  by  writing  for  the  provincial 
press,  and  his  great  enjoyment  wa$« 
hunting.  He  was  a  bold  and  fine  rider, 
and  his  delight  in  that  English  sport 
was  typical  of  hla  whole  character. 
W'hen  he  came,  as  a  very  young  man. 
to  Ix>ndon,  he  took  a  part  for  a  whllt* 
in  rep<»ting  and  other  secondary 
branches  of  newspaper  work.  He  was 
called  to  the  Bar,  and  he  attended  the 
hospitals  for  some  terms.  He  was  al- 
ways fond  of  medical  and  surgical 
knowledge,  and  he  has  more  than  once 
mentioned  to  me  his  experience  iu 
Paris  under  the  great  French  physiol- 
ogist, Magendie.  Although,  theieifore. 
he  was  neither  a  scholar,  nor  a  lawyer, 
nor  a .  doctor,  he  was  a  good  deal  of 
ef^Ch,  and  he  was  able  to  follow  the 
varying  developments  of  tliose  great 
spheres  of  thought  and  life. 

But  these  varied  elements  of  a 
many-sided  character  were  brought  to 
practical  perfection,  for  the  purposes 
of  his  work,  by  his  social  capacities 
and  opportunities,  which  weire  of  the 
rarest  kind.  He  was  the  most  agree- 
able of  companions,  and  all  the  best 
classes  of  London  society   w^-re  soon 
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open  to  him.  He  took  advantage  of 
these  opportanities  with  extraordinary 
tact.  While  availing  himselt  freely  of 
the  hospitality  offered  him  on  all  sides 
be  maintained  in  all  societies  his  dig- 
nity and  independence;  and  Lord 
FalmeiBton  was  not  making  any  for- 
mal excuse  when,  on  being  rallied  in 
tibe  EUmse  of  Commons  upon  exerting 
an  undue  influence  through  the  editor 
of  the  Times,  he  simply  replied  that 
Ifr.  Delane's  company  was  so  agree- 
able as  to  be  always  welcome.  Mr. 
Delane  did  not  deny  that  one  of  his 
objects  in  society  was  to  obtain  news, 
or  at  least  the  means  of  understanding 
news;  and  it  required  a  rare  delicacy 
to  be  able  to  turn  to  account  the  in- 
formation he  might  gather  without 
taking  any  undue  advantage  of  the 
confidence  or  frankness  of  his  hosts. 
But  he  succeeded  in  doing  this  with 
wonderful  success,  and,  consequently, 
he  was  day  by  day  gleaning  in  society, 
in  the  intercourse  of  drawing-rooms  or 
clubs,  the  information  which  enabled 
him  to  form  a  Just  apprehension  of 
eyerj  subject  which  arose  in  the  even- 
ing's news. 

The  course  of  a  day's  work  iu  his 
prime  will  best  illustrate  his  capacity 
in  this  respect.  He  rarely  left  the  of- 
fice in  Printing-House  Square  before 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  walked 
to  his  small  house  in  Serjeants'  Inn, 
a  little  square  off  Fleet  Street,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  When  he 
rose,  he  would  spend  three  or  four 
hours  in  arranging  the  work  of  the 
day.  writing  and  answering  letters; 
and  sometimes,  especially  in  my  years 
of  apprenticeship,  I  would  receive  a 
letter  from  him  about  six  o'clock,  giving 
me  my  subject  and  my  cue  for  the  work 
of  the  ev^iing.  But  about  tiie  middle 
of  the  afternoon  his  horse  was  brought 
to  bim,  followed  by  his  groom,  he 
rode  away  towards  the  West  End.  He 
said  to  me  once  that  if  he  started  to 
walk    from    Fleet    Street    along    the 


Strand  to  Pall  Mall  or  Westminster  he 
would  never  get  there,  as  so  many 
people  would  buttonhole  him.  But  ou 
his  horse,  which  he  rode  slowly,  he 
could  greet  them  and  go  on.  When 
^e  Houses  of  Parliament  were  in  ses- 
sion he  would  always  ride  down  to 
them,  stroll  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons or  the  House  of  Lords  as  he 
pleased,  stand  under  the  gallerjr,  and 
acquaint  himself  with  the  parliament- 
ary situation  of  the  day.  Peers  or  mem- 
bers who  were  concerned  in  the  cur- 
rent business  would  speak  to  him,  and 
thus  he  was  always  in  touch  with  the 
prevalent  feeling  and  tendency  in  both 
Houses. 

Thence  he  would  ride  on  to  the 
A>thenseum  or  the  Reform  Club,  and 
there  he  was  sure  to  meet  some  one 
interested  in  the  political  or  scientific 
or  legal  question  of  the  hour;  or  else 
he  would  ride  on  to  Lady  Palmerston's 
house  in  Piccadilly  or  to  Baroness  Li< 
onel  de  Rothschild's,  or  some  other 
great  leader  of  political  or  social  life, 
and  carry  away  at  least  as  much  sug- 
gestion or  information  as  he  brought. 
In  the  evening  the  days  must  have 
been  rare,  when  he  was  not,  or  could 
not  have  been,  dining  in  some  society 
which  brought  him  once  more  into  con- 
tact wftth  .the  current  interests  and 
living  itihoughts  of  the  hour.  He  was 
thus  always  learning  and  observing, 
living  iu  the  best  life  of  London  from 
day  to  day,  hearing  the  questions  of 
the  moment  discussed  from  the  most 
various  points  of  view,  and  gaining 
uu  appreciation  of  the  men  and  the  in- 
fluences which  were  determining  the 
courae  of  events. 

In  his  best  time,  moreover,  he  was 
treated  with  great  confidence  by  Min- 
isters of  State.  A  Minister  who  was 
engaged  in  carrying  through  some  im- 
portant measure  would  take  Delane  at 
least  so  far  into  confidence  as  to  en- 
able him  to  understand  the  real  bear- 
ings of  what  was  done  and  said  in 
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public;  land  even  during  critical  situa- 
tions in  foreign  affairs  I  liave  seen  at 
niglit  sliort  notes  from  the  Minister 
of  tlie  day,  wliich  sufficed  to  indicate 
tile  direction  in  whicli  it  was  de- 
sirable that  public  opinion  should  be 
guided. 

This  was  to  a  vast  extent  the  secret 
of  Delane's  power  as  an  editor.  His 
paper  reflected  the  real  state  of  the 
English  world  in  London  because  it  re- 
flected him,  and  because  in  his  mind 
were  reflected  the  varying  thoughts 
and  influences  of  the  several  men  and 
women  by  which  and  by  whom 
the  course  of  English  life  was  at  the 
moment  being  determined.  The  Times 
held  up  a  mirror  to  the  public  because 
Delane,  who  moulded  it  from  day  to 
day,  was  himself  the  mlrror--a  mirror, 
indeed  which  so  far  modified  the  real- 
ity as  it  brought  all  which  it  reflected 
to  a  focus  and  an  object,  but  in  which 
all  the  elements  of  the  life  of  the  day 
found  their  place. 

Delane  generally  came  away  from 
dinner  in  time  to  reach  Printiug- 
House  Square  about  ten  P.M.,  or  at 
least  before  eleven,  and  then  he  had 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  materials 
laid  before  him,  whether  of  the  tele- 
graph, or  of  parllamentiiry  reporters, 
or  correspondents'  letters,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  real  position  of  affairs 
which  he  had  been  gaining  during  the 
day.  There  were  generally  two  or 
three  leader-writers  In  attendance,  In 
separate  rooms,  and  in  a  short  time 
after  his  arrival  he  would  send  to  each 
of  them,  unless  they  had  been  previ- 
ously instructed,  the  subject  he  wished 
them  to  treat.  If  Its  treatment  were 
obvious,  be  would  leave  them  to  them- 
selves with  no  more  than  a  verbal 
message.  But  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
difficulty  or  doubt  ihe  would  soon  come 
into  the  writer's  room,  and  in  a  few 
minutes*  conversation  indicate  the  line 
which  it  was  desirable  to  take,  and  the 
considerations  which  the  writer  should 


have  in  the  background.  He  never 
gave  these  suggestions  in  such  detail 
as  to  hamper  original  treatment  on  the 
writer's  part  A  few  interesting  and 
humorous  observations  would  suffice 
to  illustrate  the  true  state  of  the  ques- 
tion and  to  indicate  the  purpose  to  be 
kept  in  view,  and  then  the  more  orig- 
inal the  writer's  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject the  better  he  was  pleased.  His 
influence  in  such  conversations  was 
due  not  so  much  to  his  authority  as 
editor  as  to  the  impression  he  pro- 
duced of  mastery  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion. To  talk  to  him  was  like  |alkfng 
to  the  great  political  or  social  world 
itself,  and  one's  mind  seemed  to  move 
in  a  larger  sphere  after  a  short  dis- 
cussion with  him.  He  always  llstenefl 
patiently  to  enquiries  or  hesitations, 
and  was  tolerant  of  everything  but 
trivialities. 

Those  midnight  conversations  are 
among  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive reminiscences  of  my  life,  aaU 
they  were  among,  the  chief  pleasnren 
of  my  work  in  Prin ting-House  Square. 
In  connection  with  them  there  is  one 
characteristic  of  him  to  be  iwitlcularly 
mentioned:  it  Is  that  he  elevated  every 
subject  that  he  touched.  I  never  re- 
member, even  in  the  heat  of  the  most 
rapid  exchange  of  thoughts  and  sug- 
gestions, one  undignified  or  common 
thought  or  expression  escaping  bim. 
He  spoke  of  all  subjects  of  conse- 
quence as  involving  deep  human  Inter- 
est8»  and  he  treated  them,  and  helped 
us  to  treat  them,  under  that  aspect. 
In  a  word,  he  maintained  as  an  editor, 
under  whatever  strain  and  whatever 
provocation,  the  part  of  a  great  gen- 
tleman, and  it  was  a  gentlemanly  as 
well  as  a  literary  education  to  work 
under  blm. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  had  to  do 
when  he  came  to  the  office  at  night 
was  to  determine  what  subjects  ^onld 
bo  treated  In  the.  leaders  for  the  next 
day.    He  always,  of  course,  had  some 
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ready  written  which  he  used  in  emer- 
gency. His  witty  colleague,  Sir  George 
Dasent,  used  to  call  these  leaders  the 
"marmalade  articles,*'  because  they 
were  "an  excellent  substitute  for  but- 
tor  at  breakfast.'*  They  were,  huw- 
CTer,  a  very  valuable  element  in  the 
paiier,  as  they  were  generally  reviews 
of  some  important  information  which 
hud  lately  been  made  public. 

Delane  kept  a  close  eye  upon  par- 
liamentary blue-books,  in  which  the 
most  interesting  facts  are  frequently 
buried;  and  often,  when  there  was  no 
more  urgent  subject,  I  have  thrown 
the  substance  of  one  of  suoih  blue- 
l>ooks  into  a  leading  article.  But  De- 
lane's  main  object  with  the  leadioir 
articlfls  was  to  treat  with  the  utmost 
promptness  every  question  as  it  arose. 
He  hated  all  delay  or  dallying  with  the 
subjects  of  the  day.  In  connection 
with  this  habit,  his  publication  of  cor- 
resfiondence  was  characteristic.  Now- 
adays, when  some  interesting  topic  lias 
been  started  by  a  correspondent,  two 
or  tiiree  days  may  elapse  before  a  re- 
ply is  printed,  and  so,  instead  of  a 
quick  return  of  question  and  answer, 
observation  and  counter-observation,  a 
BUC<:ession  of  letters  drop  casually  into 
the  columns  of  the  paper,  and  people 
have  forgotten  one  letter  before  an- 
other appears.  But  Delane,  as  he  once 
said  to  me,  liked  to  serve  his  dishes  up 
to  tlie  public  "(hot  and  hot."  A  subject 
oDce  started  was  followed  up  smartly 
until  it  was  exhausted.  In  the  same 
way,  in  the  leaders,  the  news  of  the 
CTening  or  the  debate  of  the  evening 
was  treated  the  next  morning,  and  the 
reader  found  in  the  same  number  of 
the  paper  the  subject-matter  and  the 
comment  on  it. 

It  was  particularly  gratifying  when 
the  race  was  over  to  be  cheered  by  a 
generous  note  of  thanks  from  him, 
written  after  the  paper  had  gone  to 
press,  perliaps  when  he  had  gone  home 
ftboot  Ave  in  the  morning,  and  before 


he  went  to  bed.    Hera  is  one  example 
out  of  many: 

My  dear  Wace, — Though  I  have  come 
home  here,  I  cannot  go  to  bed  without 
congratulating  you  upon  your  admira- 
ble army  article  of  this  morning.  It 
does  yon  great  honor  and  reflects  ns 
much  credit  upon  the  paper. 
Ever  yours, 

John  T,  Delane. 

His  gift  for  writing  little  letters  of 
this  kind  was  one  of  his  great  accom- 
plishments. Among  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  letters  I  received  from  him 
there  was  not  one  which  was  not 
gracefully  as  well  as  tersely  expressed, 
nnd  which  might  not  have  been  pub- 
lished as  it  wns  written.  However 
hurriedly  he  had  to  write,  he  never 
wrote  "in  haste,"  and  never  used  the 
loose  shorthand  of  common  colloquial 
expressions.  Here  is  a  characteristic 
specimen,  from  the  last  years  of  his 
career,  of  the  sort  of  letter  in  which  he 
would  propose  the  evening's  subject. 

My  d<^ar  Wace, — I  think  you  will  find 
a  fair  subject  in  the  letter  from  the 
Cape;  but  if  yon  agree  with  me,  and 
will  do  it  with  interest,  I  should  like  an 
article  recommending  the  adoption  of 
the  earliest  opportunity  for  a  media- 
tion in  Turkey.  The  terms,  indeed, 
must  bo  altogether  reconsidered,  since 
tlie  **bjig  and  baggage"  policy  was  ad- 
vocntcHl.  The  Turks  have  shown  that 
they  are  second  to  no  European  power 
in  the  field,  and  have  justified  the 
boasting  which  seemed  so  out  of  place 
during  the  Conference.  England  is 
alone  capable  of  urging  an  armistice, 
if,  indeed,  there  is  now  time  for  it. 
Ever  yours, 

John  T.  Delane. 

Just  a  word  or  two  in  this  way 
would  give  the  cue,  and  the  rest  was 
left  to  the  writer.  But  to  return  to  his 
work  at  night:  there  was  another  ele- 
ment in  it  which  completed  his  power. 
This  was  the  extraordinary  thorough- 
ness   of    his    editorial    revision.      He 
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watcbed  with  the  utmost  care  not 
merely  the  substance  and  the  general 
argument  of  an  article,  but  every  de- 
tail of  expression.  He  could  correct 
commas  at  3.30  A.M.,  and  would  write 
one  of  his  brilliant  little  notes  at  that 
hour  to  wttrn  a  writer  against  an  in- 
correct expression.  I  remember  his 
once  writing  to  me  at  that  hour  to  pro- 
test against  my  using  the  word  "ac- 
tion" to  describe  an  act.  "Action,"  he 
said,  "is  properly  used  only  of  a  mil- 
itary action  or  an  action  at  law."  I 
think  he  was  wrong,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptural  expression:  "The 
Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge,  and  by 
Him  actions  are  weighed";  but  the  vig- 
ilance which  could  insist  on  such  a 
point  in  the  heat  and  haste  of  editing 
illustrates  the  indefatigable  conscien- 
tiousness of  his  work. 

He  extended  the  same  vigilance  to 
the  ordinary  work  of  reporters  and  to 
the  simplest  paragraphs.  I  remember 
his  being  particularly  indignant  with 
the  use  of  the  slii)ehod  phrase  that  a 
marriage,  or  a  funeral,  or  a  race  had 
"taken  place."  It  was  mere  slovenli- 
ness of  expression,  he  said,  instead  of 
saying  that  a  marriage  had  been  sol- 
emnized or  a  race  run.  He  exerted  a 
valuable  influence  in  this  way  towai-d 
maintaining  \p,  the  public  mind  a 
standard  of  correct  English  writing. 

He  was  very  considerate  if  one  of 
his  subordinates  was  in  real  difficulty, 
as  from  illness  or  domestic  trouble,  but 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  work  he 
would  take  no  excuses.    A  man  must 
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do  the  work  given  him,  and  do  it  well, 
or  else  Delane  had  no  place  for  him. 

I  am  not  competent  to  describe  an- 
other and  most  important  sphere  of  his 
work— 'his  instructions   to  the  regular 
and  special  correspondents  of  the  pa- 
per, and  his  own  correspondence  with 
public  men.    Something  of  it  is  known, 
though  imperfectly,  from  the  story  of 
his  vigorous  action  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  War;  but  there  is  good  reason 
to    believe    that   he    played    a    much 
larger  and  more  important  part  in  pub- 
lic affairs  than  is  generally  known.    In 
fact,  he  wielded  a  power,  in  his  prime, 
of  which  public  men  were  obliged  to 
take  account 

He  may  well,  in  such  a  position, 
have  made  occasional  mistakes,  but  it 
is  a  marvel  they  were  so  few;  and  per- 
tiaps  it  is  still  more  to  his  honor  that, 
amidst  all  the  flattering  influences, 
personal  amd  public,  by  wihich  he  was 
surrounded,  he  remained  to  the  last  a 
simple,  strong,  Independent  character. 
a  robust  and  generous  Englishman  to 
the  backbone,  intolerant  of  all  unreal- 
ities, a  gi*eait  man  of  action,  whose  de- 
light was  in  using  his  rare  powers  for 
public  ends  and  for  the  good  of  ihls 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
staunch  and  affectionate  friend,  full 
of  sympathy,  courtesy,  and  dignity.  It 
was  because  be  was  a  great  and  good 
man  that  he  was  a  great  editor,  and  it 
is  to  his  manly  qualities  I  would  ren- 
der chief  homage  in  this  Inadequate 
tribute. 


THE  RAID. 

(A  VOLUNTEER'S  STORY.  1862.) 
Bt  Lso  Tolstoi. 

VI.  the  generars,  but  as  I  thought  both  be 

The  troops  were  to  set  off  at  ten  and  the  adjutant  would  be  engaged,  T 

o'clock  in  the  evening.      At  half-past  waited  in  the  street,  tied  my  horse  to 

eight  I  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  to  the  fence  and  sat  down  on  a  projecting 
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part  of  the  wall,  meaning  to  overtake 
the  general  a»  soon  as  be  rode  out. 

The  lieat  and  glare  of  the  sun  had 
by  now  given  place  to  the  coolness  of 
the  night  and  the  dim  light  of  the 
new  moon,  which  was  beginning  to  set 
In  a  pale  half-circle  of  light  against 
the  dark  blue  of  the  starry  sky.  Lights 
had  begun  to  shine  In  the  windows  of 
boaaes  and  through  the  chinks  In  the 
shutters  of  the  mud  huts.  The  grace- 
ful poplars  In  the  garden  looked  taller 
and  blacker  than  ever  standing  up  on 
the  horizon  against  the  whitewashed 
hots  with  the  moonlight  on  their 
thatched  roofs.  Long  shadows  of  the 
houses,  trees  and  fences  lay  pictur- 
eaquely  on  the  shining,  light,  dusty 
road.  ...  By  the  river  the  frogs  kept 
up  an  unceasing  noise  ;^  in  the  streets 
I  could  hear  hurried  footsteps  and  talk, 
and  the  tramp  of  a  horse;  from  the 
suburb  floated  the  sounds  of  a  barrel- 
organ,  first,  "The  Winds  do  Blow," 
then  some  "Aurora  Waltz." 

I  will  not  describe  my  musings:  iu 
the  first  place,  because  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  confess  the  gloomy  Images 
which  hovered  in  haunting  succession 
before  my  heart,  while  I  saw  nothing 
but  gaiety  and  cheerfulness  around 
me;  and  secondly,  because  they  do  not 
come  Into  my  story.  I  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  my  thoughts  that  I  did  not 
even  notice  that  the  bell  had  struck 
eleven  o'clock  and  that  the  general  and 
his  suite  had  ridden  by  me.  The  rear- 
guard was  already  at  the  gates  of  the 
fortress.  I  had  much  ndo  to  get  over 
the  bridge  in  the  crush  of  cannon,  cais- 
sons, baggage  and  officers  loudly 
shouting  instructions. 

When  I  had  ridden  out  of  the  gates. 
I  trotted  after  the  troops  moving  si- 
lently in  the  darkness  and  stretching 
over  almost  a  verst  of  road,  and  over- 
took  the  general.  Above  the  heavy 
artillery  and  horsemen  drawn  out  in 

*  The  firogs  in  the  GAQoasiis  make  a  noise 
that  haa  no  resemblance  to  the  croaking  of 
Rmsalaa  frogs. 


one  long  line,  above,  over  the  guns,  the 
officers  and  me,  like  a  Jarring  discord 
in  a  slow  solemn  harmony  rose  a  Ger- 
man voice,  shouting: 

"Antichrist,  give  me  a  linstock!" 
and  a  soldier  hurriedly  calling:  "Shev- 
cbenko!  the  lieutenants  asking  for  a 
light!" 

A  great  part  of  the  sky  was  covered 
with  long,  dark  gray  clouds;  stars  shone 
dimly  here  and  there  between  them. 
The  moon  had  already  sunk  behind 
the  near  horizon  of  black  mountains, 
visible  on  the  right,  and  shed  a  faint 
tremulous  twilight  on  their  peaks  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  Impenetrable 
darkness  wrapped  about  their  base. 
The  air  was  warm  and  so  still  that  It 
seemed  as  though  not  one  blade  of 
grass,  not  one  cloud  was  stirring.  It 
was  so  dark  that  one  could  not  distin- 
guish objects  quite  near  at  hand;  at 
the  sides  of  the  road  I  seemed  to  see 
rocks,  animals  and  strange  figures  of 
men,  and  I  only  knew  they  were  bushes 
when  I  heard  their  rustling  and  felt  the 
freshness  of  the  dew  with  which  they 
were  covered.  Before  me  I  saw  a  com- 
pact heaving  black  mass  followed  by  a 
few  moving  blurs;  it  was  the  vang^iard 
of  the  cavalry  with  the  general  and  his 
suite.  A  similar  black  mass  was  mov- 
ing In  the  midst  of  us,  but  It  was  lower 
tban  the  first;  this  was  the  Infantry. 
So  complete  a  silence  reigned  in  the 
whole  detachment  that  one  could  hear 
distinctly  all  the  mingling  sounds  of 
the  night,  full  of  mysterious  charm. 
The  distant  mournful  howl  of  the  jack- 
als, sometimes  like  a  wail  of  despair, 
sometimes  like  a  chuckle,  the  shrill 
monotonous  notes  of  the  grasshopper, 
of  the  frog,  of  the  quail,  a  vague  ap- 
proaching murmur,  the  cause  of  which 
I  could  not  explain,  and  all  those 
faintly  audible  night-movements  of  na« 
ture,  impossible  to  interpret  or  define, 
blended  into  one  full  melodious  sound 
which  we  call  the  silence  of  the  night. 
That  silence  was  broken  by,  or  rather 
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mingled  with,  the  dull  thad  of  horses* 
hoofs  and  the  rustle  of  the  high  grass 
under  the  slowly  moving  detachment. 

Only  from  time  to  time  the  rumble 
of  a  heavy  gun,  the  Jingling  of  bayo- 
nets, subdued  talk,  or  the  snort  of  a 
horse  was  heard  in  the  ranks. 

All  nature  seemed  filled  with  iieace- 
giving  power  and  beauty. 

Is  there  not  room  enough  for  men  to 
live  in  peace  in  this  fair  world  under 
this  Infinite  starry  sky?  How  is  it 
that  wrath,  vengeance,  or  the  lust  to 
kill  their  fellow  men,  can  persist  in  the 
soul  of  man  in  the  midst  of  this  en- 
trancing nature?  Everything  evil  in 
the  heart  of  man  ought,  one  would 
think,  to  vanish  in  contact  with  Na- 
ture, in  which  beauty  and  goodness  find 
their  most  direct  expression. 

VII. 

We  had  been  marching  more  than 
two  hours.  I  felt  shivery  and  began  to 
be  sleepy.  The  same  indistinct  ob- 
jects rose  dimly  in  the  darkness;  at  a 
little  distance  a  wall  of  blackness  with 
the  same  moving  blurs;  close  beside  me 
the  haunches  of  a  white  horse  which 
paced  along  switching  its  tail  and 
straddling  its  hind  legs;  a  back  in  u 
white  Circassian  coat  against  which  a 
rifle  in  a  black  case  and  the  white  stock 
of  a  pistol  in  an  embroidered  cover 
showed  up  distinctly;  the  glow  of  a 
cigarette  lighting  up  a  flaxen  mous- 
tache, a  beaver  collar  and  a  hand  in  a 
wash-leather  glove. 

I  was  bending  over  my  horse's  neck, 
closing  my  eyes,  and  I  kept  losing  my- 
self for  a  few  minutes,  till  suddenly  the 
familiar  rustle  and  thud  would  arouse 
me;  I  looked  about  me  and  it  seemed 
as  though  I  were  standing  still  while 
the  black  wall  facing  me  was  moving 
upon  me,  or  that  that  wall  was  stand- 
ing still  and  I  should  ride  against  it  in 
another  moment.  At  one  such  instant 
of  awakening  that  unaccountable  con- 
tinuous murmur,  which  seemed  to  come 


closer  and  closer,  sounded  more  loudly 
than  ever;  it  was  the  sound  of  water. 
We  had  entered  a  deep  ravine  and  were 
close  upon  a  mountain  stream  which 
was  at  that  time  overflowing  its  banks.' 
The  murmur  grew  louder,  the  damp 
grass  was  thicker  and  higher,  the 
bushes  were  closer,  and  the  horizon 
narrower.  Here  and  there,  against  the 
dark  background  of  the  mountains, 
bright  fires  fiared  up  and  died  down 
again  in  an  instant 

"Tell  me, .  please,  what  are  those 
lights?"  I  asked  in  a  whisper  of  a  Tatar 
riding  beside  me. 

"Why,  don"t  you  know?"  he  an- 
swered. 

"No,  I  don't." 

"That's  the  mountaineer  has  tied 
straw  to  a  stake  and  will  wave  the  fire 
about,"  he  said  in  broken  Russian. 

"What's  that  for?" 

"That  eveiT  man  may  know  the  Rus- 
sian is  coming.  Now  in  the  villages," 
he  added  laughing,  "ale,  ale,  there'll  be 
a  fine  upset;  every  one  will  be  dragging 
his  belongings  into  hiding." 

"What!  Do  they  know  already  in  the 
mountains  that  the  detachment  Is  com- 
ing?" I  asked. 

"Aie!  aio!  To  be  sure  he  knows!  He 
always  knows!  Our  folks  are  like  that'* 

"Is  Shamil,  too,  preparing  to  fight 
then?"  I  asked. 

"Nay,"  he  answered,  shaking  hfs 
head.  "Shamil  is  not  going  to  come 
out  to  fight  Shamil  will  send  his 
chiefs  and  look  through  a  tube  from  up 
above." 

"And  does  he  live  far  away?" 

"No,  not  far.  Yonder  to  the  left  it 
will  be  ten  versts." 

"How  do  you  know?"  I  asked  him. 
"Have  you  been  there?" 

"I  have.  All  of  us  have  been  in  the 
mountains." 

"And  have  you  seen  Shamil?" 

"Pich!  Shamil  is  not  to  be  seen  by 


''  *  The  rivers  in  the  Oaaoaans  overflow  their 
banks  in  July. 
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U8.  A  hundred,  three  hundred,  a  thou- 
sand guards  are  round  him.  Sham  11 
will  be  in  the  middle!'*  he  said  with  an 
expression  of  servile  admiration. 

Glancing  upwards  into  the  skj, 
which  had  grown  clearer,  one  could  al- 
ready discern  a  light  in  the  oust,  and 
the  Pleiades  were  already  sinking  to 
the  horizon;  but  in  the  ravine  along 
which  we  were  marching  it  wus  damp 
and  dark. 

Suddenly,  a  little  In  front  of  us,  sev- 
eral little  lights  began  to  glimmer,  and 
at  the  same  instant  bullets  whizzed  by 
us  with  a  sharp  ping,  and  in  the  still- 
ness all  around  us  we  heard  shots  In 
the  distance  and  a  loud  piercing  shriek. 
It  was  the  enemy's  advance  picket. 
The  Tatars  of  whom  it  consisted  hal- 
loed, fired  at  random,  and  scattered  In 
all  directions. 

All  was  silent.  The  general  sum- 
moned the  interpreter.  A  Tatar  in  a 
white  Circassian  coat  rode  up  to  him 
and,  gesticulating  and  whispering, 
talked  to  him  about  something  for 
rather  a  long  time. 

"Colonel  Hasanov,  give  the  orders 
that  the  line  of  scouts  move  into  more 
open  formation,"  said  the  general,  In  a 
quiet,  drawling,  but  very  distinct  voi<:e. 

The  detachment  had  reached  the 
river.  The  black  mountains  of  the 
ravine  were  left  behind;  it  Ix^gari  to 
grow  light.  The  sky,  upon  which  the 
pale,  dim  stars  were  hardly  visible, 
seemed  to  be  higher;  the  red  glow  of 
dawn  began  gleaming  in  the  east;  a 
fresh  penetrating  breeze  sprang  up 
from  the  west,  and  a  shimmering  mist 
rose  like  steam  over  the  noisy  river. 

VIII. 
The  guide  pointed  out  the  ford;  the 
vanguard  of  the  cavalry  and  the  gen- 
eral with  his  suite  followed.  The 
water  rose  breast-high  about  the  horses 
and  rushed  with  extraordinary  force 
between  the  white  stones,  which,  in 
some  places,  were  visible  at  the  sur- 


face, and  formed  swirling,  foaming  ed- 
dies round  the  horses'  legs.  The 
horses,  startled  by  the  noise  of  the 
water,  threw  up  their  heads  and 
pricked  up  their  ears,  but  stepped 
steadily  and  warily  over  the  uneven 
bottom  against  the  current  Their  rid- 
ers lifted  up  their  legs  and  their  guns. 
The  infantry  soldiers,  wearing  literally 
nothing  but  their  shirts,  held  their  mus- 
kets above  the  water  with  their 
clothes  and  their  knapsacks  slung  upon 
them.  The  men  linked  themselves  arm 
in  arm  in  lines  of  twenty,  and  one  could 
see,  by  the  strained  expression  of  their 
faces,  the  effort  with  which  they  with- 
stood the  current.  The  artillery  riders, 
with  a  loud  shout,  urged  their  horses 
into  the  water  at  a  trot.  The  cannon 
and  the  green  caissons,  over  which  the 
water  splashed  from  time  to  time,  rum- 
bled over  the  stony  bottom;  but  the 
sturdy  Cossack  horses,  pulling  all  to- 
gether, and  churning  the  water  into 
foam,  with  wet  tails  and  manes  strug- 
gled out  on  the  other  side. 

As  soon  as  the  crossing  was  over  the 
general's  face  suddenly  showed  a  cer- 
tain gravity  and  thoughtfulness.  He 
turned  his  horse  and  with  the  cavalry 
trotted  across  a  wide  glade,  shut  in 
by  woods,  which  stretched  before  us. 
The  Cossack  cavalry  scouts  scattered 
along  the  edge  of  the  wood.  We  caught 
sight  of  a  man  on  foot,  in  the  wood, 
wearing  a  Circassian  coat  and  cap; 
then  a  second  .  .  .  and  a  third.  One 
of  the  officers  said:  "There  are  the  Ta- 
tars." Then  there  was  a  puff  of  smoke 
from  behind  a  tree  ...  a  shot  .  .  .  and 
another.  Our  volleys  drowned  the 
sound  of  the  enemy's  tiring.  Only 
now  and  then  a  bullet  whizzing  by 
with  a  deliberate  note  like  the  sound 
of  a  t>ee  showed  that  all  the  firing  was 
not  on  our  side.  Then  the  infantry  at 
a  run,  and  the  artillery  at  a  quick  trot, 
passed  through  the  line  of  scouts.  We 
heard  the  deep  bass  notes  of  the  can- 
non, the  metallic  click  of  the  ejected 
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cartridges,  the  hissing  of  shells,  the 
crack  of  the  musketry.  The  cavalry, 
the  infantry  and  artillery  were  to  be 
Seen  on  all  sides  of  the  glade.  The 
smoke  of  the  cannon,  of  the  shells  and 
of  the  muskets  melted  away  in  the 
greenness  of  the  wood  and  mingled 
with  the  mist.  Colonel  Hasanov  gal- 
loped up  to  the  general  and  pulled  his 
horse  up  sharply. 

"Your  Excellency;"  he  said,  raising 
his  hand  to  his  Circassian  cap,  "give 
the  order  for  the  cavalry  to  charge; 
there  are  the  flags."  And  he  pointed 
with  his  whip  to  some  Tatars  on  horse- 
back, before  whom  two  men  were  rid- 
ing with  red  and  blue  rags  on  sticks. 

"Very  well,  Ivan  Mihailovitch,"  said 
the  general. 

The  colonel  immediately  wheeled  his 
horse  round,  waved  his  sabre  in  the  air 
and  shouted: 

"Hurrah!" 

"Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah!"  rang  out 
in  the  ranks,  and  the  cavalry  flew  af- 
ter him. 

Everybody  watched  eagerly;  there 
was  one  flag,  then  another,  a  third,  and 
a  fourth.  .  .  . 

The  enemy  did  not  await  the  attack; 
they  vanished  into  the  wood  and 
opened  flre  from  there.  Bullets  flew 
more  thickly. 

"Quel  charmant  coup  d'oeil!"  said 
the  general,  rising  lightly  in  the  saddle, 
in  the  English  fashion,  on  his  black 
slender-legged  horse. 

"Charmant,"  answered  the  major, 
rolling  his  rs,.  and  flicking  his  horse 
with  a  whip  he  rode  up  to  the  general. 
"C'est  un  vrai  plaisir  que  la  guerre 
dans  un  aussi  beau  pays,"  he  said. 

"Et  surtout  en  bonne  compagnie," 
added  the  general  with  an  affable  smile. 

The  major  bowed. 

At  that  moment,  with  a  rapid  un- 
pleasant hiss,  one  of  the  enemy's  balls 
flew  by,  and  something  was  hit;  the 
moan  of  a  wounded  man  was  heard  in 
the  rear.      This  moan  impressed  me  so 


strangely  that  all  the  charm  of  the 
picturesque  battle-scene  was  instantly 
lost  for  me;  but  no  one  but  me  appar- 
ently noticed  it:  the  major  seemed  to 
be  laughing  with  greater  zest  than 
ever;  another  officer  finished  a  sentence 
he  was  uttering  with  perfect  compos- 
ure; the  general  looked  in  the  opposite 
direction  and  said  something  in  French 
with  the  serenest  of  smiles. 

"Do  you  command  us  to  answer  their 
flre?"  the  officer  In  command  of  the  ar- 
tillery inquired,  galloping  up  to  the  gen- 
eral. 

**Yes,  scare  them  a  bit,"  the  general 
assented  carelessly,  lighting  a  cigar. 

The  battery  was  drawn  up  and  a 
cannonade  began.  The  earth  groaned 
at  the  sound;  there  was  a  continual 
flash  of  light,  and  the  smoke,  through 
which  one  could  scarcely  discern  the 
moving  figures  of  ttie  gunners,  blinded 
the  eyes. 

The  Tatar  village  was  shelled.  Again 
Colonel  Hasanov  rode  up,  and  at  the 
command  of  the  general  dashed  into 
the  village.  The  battle-cry  rang  out 
again,  and  the  cavalry  disappeared  in 
the  cloud  of  dust  which  it  raised. 

The  spectacle  was  truly  magnificent 
To  me,  taking  no  part  in  the  action, 
and  unaccustomed  to  such  things,  one 
thing  spoilt  the  impression:  the  move- 
ment, the  excitement  and  the  shouting 
all  seemed  to  me  superfluous.  I  could 
not  help  thinking  of  a  man  swinging 
his  axe  and  hewing  at  the  empty  air. 

IX 

The  Tatar  village  had  been  taken  by 
our  troops,  and  not  one  of  the  enemy 
was  left  in  it,  when  the  general  with 
his  suite,  to  which  I  had  attached  my- 
self, entered  it 

The  long  clean  huts,  with  their  flat 
mud  roofs  and  picturesque  chimneys, 
were  built  upon  uneven  rocky  crags, 
among  which  flowed  a  little  stream. 
Upon  one  side  lay  green  gardens  lighted 
up  by  the  brilliant  sunshine  and  filled 
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with  huge  pear-trees  and  plum-trees; 
on  the  other  side  loomed  strange  shad- 
ows— the  tall,  perpendicular  stones  of 
the  graveyard,  and  tall  wooden  posts, 
adorned  at  the  top  with  balls  and  dif- 
ferent colored  flags.  (These  were  the 
tombs  of  the  iigits.) 

The  troops  stood  drawn  up  in  order 
by  the  gate.  A  minute  later  the  dra- 
goons, Cossacks  and  the  infantry,  with 
evident  delight,  scattered  among  the 
crooked  by-ways  and  the  empty  Tillage 
was  instantly  full  of  life  again.  Here 
a  roof  was  being  broken  down;  we 
heard  the  ring  of  an  axe  against  hard 
wood  as  a  door  was  smashed  in;  in  an- 
other place  a  haystack  was  blazing,  a 
fence  and  a  hut  were  on  fire  and  the 
smoke  rose  in  dense  clouds  into  the 
clear  air.  Here  a  Cossack  was  haul- 
ing along  a  sack  of  flour  and  a  rug.  A 
soldier  with  a  gleeful  face  was  pulling 
a  tin  pan  and  a  rag  of  some  sort  out  of 
a  hut;  another  was  trying  with  out- 
stretched arms  to  capture  two  hens 
which  were  cackling  loudly  and  flutter- 
ing against  a  fence;  a  third  had  found 
somewhere  a  huge  pot  of  milk;  he 
drank  from  it,  and  then  with  a  loud 
laugh  flung  it  on  the  ground. 

The  battalion  with  which  I  had  come 
from  Fort  N was  also  in  the  vil- 
lage. The  captain  was  sitting  on  the 
roof  of  a  hut  and  was  puffing  clouds  of 
Sambrotalik  tobacco  smoke  from  a 
short  pipe  with  such  an  unconcerned 
air  that  when  I  caught  sight  of  him 
I  forgot  that  I  was  in  an  enemy*s  vil- 
lage and  felt  as  though  I  were  quite 
at  home. 

"Ah,  you  are  here,  too!"  he  said,  ob- 
serving me. 

The  tall  figure  of  Lieutenant  Itosen- 
kranz  darted  hither  and  thither  about 
the  village;  he  was  incessantly  shouting 
commands  and  had  the  air  of  a  man  ex- 
tremely worried  about  something.  I 
>9aw  him  come  out  of  a  hut  with  a  tri- 
umphant air;  two  soldiers  followed  him 
oat,    leading   an   old   Tatar   with    his 


hands  bound.  The  old  man,  whose 
whole  attire  consisted  of  a  torn  parti- 
colored tunic  and  ragged  breeches,  was 
so  decrepit  that  his  bony  arms,  bound 
tightly  behind  his  back,  seemed  to  be 
coming  off  his  shoulders,  and  his  bare 
bent  legs  were  scarcely  able  to  move. 
His  face,  and  even  part  of  his  shaven 
head,  was  deeply  furrowed  with  wrin- 
kles; his  misshapen,  toothless  mouth 
surrounded  by  close  cropped  gray  mous- 
tacbes  and  beard  moved  incessantly  as 
though  he  were  chewing  something; 
but  his  red,  lashless  eyes  still  had  a 
gleam  of  fire  and  clearly  expressed  an 
old  man's  contempt  of  life. 

Rosenkranz,  through  the  interpreter, 
asked  him  why  he  had  not  gone  away 
with  the  others. 

"Where  was  I  to  go?"  he  said,  look- 
ing calmly  round  him. 

"Where  the  rest  have  gone,"  an- 
swered somebody. 

"The  jigita  have  gone  to  fight  the 
Russians,  but  I  am  an  old  man." 

"Why,  aren*t  you  afraid  of  the  Rus- 
sians?" 

"What  will  the  Russians  do  to  me?  I 
am  an  old  man,"  he  said  again,  glanc- 
ing carelessly  at  the  ring  which  had 
formed  around  him. 

On  the  way  back  I  saw  the  same  old 
man  without  a  cap,  with  his  arms 
bound.  Jolting  behind  the  saddle  of  a 
Cossack  of  the  Line,  and  with  the  same 
unconcerned  expression  gazing  about 
him.  He  was  needed  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners. 

I  clambered  on  to  the  roof  and  set- 
tled myself  beside  the  captain. 

"It  seems  there  were  but  few  of  the 
enemy,"  I  said  to  him,  anxious  to  learn 
his  opinion  of  what  had  Just  taken 
place. 

"Enemy?"  he  repeated  in  surprise, 
"why,  there  were  none  at  all.  Do  you 
call  these  the  enemy?  Wait  till  the 
evening  and  see  how  we  get  away. 
You'll  see  how  they'll  escort  us  home; 
how  they'll  spring  up!"  he  added,  point- 
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ing  with  bis  pipe  to  the  copse  which  we 
had  passed  tliroagh  In  the  morning. 

"What  is  this?'*  I  asked  uneasily,  in- 
terrupting the  captain,  pointing  to  a 
little  group  of  Don  Cossacks  which  had 
formed  round  something  not  far  from 
u& 

We  heard  in  their  midst  something 
like  a  child's  cry,  and  the  words: 

"Don't  stab  it!  Stop  .  .  .  they'll  see 
us. . . .  Have  you  a  knife,  Bvstigneitch? 
Give  us  the  knife." 

"They're  sharing  something,  the  ras- 
cals!" said  the  captain  coolly. 

But  at  that  very  moment,  with  a  hot, 
scared  face,  the  pretty  ensign  ran  round 
the  corner,  and  waving  his  arms, 
rushed  at  the  Cossacks. 

"Don't  touch  it!  Don't  kill  it!"  ho 
screamed  in  a  childish  voice. 

Seeing  an  officer  the  Cossacks  gavo 
way  and  set  free  a  little  white  kid. 
The  young  ensign  was  completely  taken 
aback,  he  muttered  something  and  with 
a  shamefaced  expression  8topi)ed  short 
before  it 

Seeing  the  captain  and  me  on  the 
roof  he  flushed  more  than  ever  and  ran 
lightly  towards  us. 

"I  thought  they  were  going  (:o  kill  a 
baby,"  he  said  with  a  shy  smile. 

X. 

The  general  with  the  cavalry  had 
gone  on  ahead.      The  battalion  with 

which  I  had  come  from  Fort  N 

formed  the  rearguard.  The  compa- 
nies of  Captain  Hlopov  and  Lieutenant 
Rosenkranz  were  retreating  together. 

The  captain's  prediction  was  com- 
pletely Justified;  as  soon  as  we  entered 
the  copse  of  which  he  had  spoken,  we 
were  continually  catching  glimpses,  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  of  mountaineers 
on  horse  and  on  foot.  They  came  so 
near  that  I  could  distinctly  see  some  of 
them  bending  down,  musket  in  hand, 
running  from  tree  to  tree.  The  captain 
took  off  his  cap  and  reveriently  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross.      Several  of  the 


elder  soldiei*8  did  the  same.  We  heard 
calls  in  the  wood,  and  shouts  of  "lay. 
Giaour!  lay,  Urus!"  The  short,  dry 
musket-shots  followed  one  another,  and 
bullets  came  whizzing  from  both  sides. 
Our  men  answered  silently  with  a  run- 
ning fire;  only  from  time  to  time  one 
heard  in  the  ranks  exclamations  such 
as:  "Where's  he^  firing  from?"  "It's  all 
right  for  him  in  the  wood!"  "We  ought 
to  use  the  cannon!" — and  so  forth. 

The  cannon  were  brought  into  line, 
and  after  a  few  shots  from  them  the 
enemy  seemed  to  weaken;  but  a  min- 
ute later,  at  every  step  the  troops  ad- 
vanced, the  firing  and  the  shouts  and 
halloos  were  more  incessant 

We  had  not  gone  more  than  six  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  village  when  the 
enemy's  cannon-balls  began  to  whistle 
over  our  heads.  I  saw  a  soldier  killed 
by  one  of  them  .  .  .  but  why  give  the 
details  of  that  awful  scene  when  I 
would  give  a  great  deal  to  forget  it  my- 
self? 

Lieutenant  Rosenkranz  kept  firing  his 
own  musket.  He  was  not  silent  for  a 
moment  and  in  a  hoarse  voice  shouted 
to  the  soldiers,  and  kept  galloping  at 
full  speed  from  one  end  of  the  line  to 
the  other.  He  was  rather  pale,  which 
was  extremely  becoming  to  his  martial 
countenance. 

The  pretty  ensign  was  in  ecstasy: 
his  fine  black  eyes  shone  with  daring: 
his  lips  wore  a  faint  smile;  he  was  con- 
tinually riding  up  to  the  captain  and 
asking  his  permission  to  dash  into  tb<^ 
wood. 

"We  shall  beat  them  back,"  he  said 
persuasively;  "we  shall,  really!" 

"No  need  to,"  the  captain  answered 
briefly;  "we  have  to  retreat" 

The  captain's  company  took  up  their 

position  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and, 

lying  down,  kept  off  the  enemy  with 

their  fire.    The  captain,  in  his  shabby 

coat  and  draggled  cap,  slackening  the 

s  The  pronoun  **  he  "  is  nsed  by  the  Cauca- 
sian soldiers  as  the  oollective  term  for  the 
enemy. 
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rein  of  his  white  horse,  sat  in  silence, 
with  his  legs  bent  from  the  shortness 
of  his  stirrups.  (The  soldiers  knew, 
and  did  their  business  so  well  that 
there  was  no  need  to  give  them  in- 
stmctions.)  Only  from  time  to  time  he 
raised  his  voice  and  called  to  men  who 
had  lifted  up  their  heads.  There  was 
nottiing  martial  about  the  captain's  ap- 
pearance; but  there  was  so  much  gen- 
uineness and  simplicity  that  it  made  an 
extraordinary  impression  upon  me. 

'That's  true  courage,"  was  the 
thought  that  rose  instinctively  within 
me. 

He  was  exactly  as  I  had  always  seen 
him,  the  same  calm  movements,  the 
same  quiet  voice;  the  same  guileless  ex- 
pression on  his  plain  but  open  face; 
only  in  the  unusual  alertness  of  his 
glance  could  one  detect  the  intentness 
of  a  man  quietly  absorbed  in  the  work 
before  him.  It  is  easy  to  say  "the 
same  as  always,"  but  how  many  shades 
of  difference  I  have  observed  in  other 
people;  one  tries  to  appear  more  com- 
posed than  usual,  another  tries  to  be 
sterner,  a  third  more  cheerful;  but  one 
could  see  by  the  captain's  face  that  he 
did  not  understand  why  one  should  try 
to  appear  anything. 

The  Frenchman  who  said  at  Water- 
loo, *'Ija  Garde  meurt,  mais  ne  se  rend 
pas,"  and  other  heroes,  especially 
French  ones,  who  have  delivered  them- 
selves of  memorable  utterances,  were 
brave,  and  their  utterances  really  are 
worth  remembering.  But  between 
their  bravery  and  ttie  bravery  of  the 
captain  there  was  this  difference:  that 
if,  on  any  occasion  whatsoever  some 
grand  saying  had  stirred  in  my  hero's 
sonl,  I  am  convinced  that  he  would  not 
have  uttered  it,  in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause he  would  have  been  afraid  that 
in  uttering  the  great  saying  he  would 
be  spoiling  the  great  deed;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  when  a  man  feels  that  he 
has  the  strength  for  a  great  action  no 
word  whatever  is  neeiled.      This,   to 


my  thinking,  is  the  peculiar  and  noble 
characteristic  of  Russian  courage,  and, 
that  being  so,  how  can  a  Russian  help 
a  pang  at  the  heart  when  he  hears 
among  our  young  officers  hackneyed 
French  phrases  that  aim  at  the  imita- 
tion of  obsolete  French  chivalry? 

Suddenly,  on  the  side  where  the 
pretty  ensign  had  been  standing,  was 
heard  a  shout  of  "hurrahr*  neither  loud 
nor  unanimous.  Looking  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  shout  I  saw  about  thirty 
soldiers  running  laboriously  over  a 
ploughed  field,  with  muskets  in  their 
hands  and  knapsacks  on  their  backs. 
They  kept  stumbling,  but  still  pushed 
on  and  shouted.  In  front  of  tliem  the 
young  ensign  galloped,  waving  his 
sword. 

They  all  vanished  into  the  wood. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  shouting  and 
musket  fire  a  terrified  horse  ran  out 
and  soldiers  appeared  at  the  edge  of 
the  wood  carrying  the  dead  and  the 
wounded;  among  the  latter  was  the 
young  ensign.  Two  soldiers  were  hold- 
ing him  up  under  the  arms.  He  was 
as  white  as  a  handkerchief  and  his 
pretty  little  head,  on  which  only  the 
faintest  shadow  of  the  martial  elatiou 
of  a  moment  before  could  be  seen, 
seemed  somehow  fearfully  sunk  be- 
tween his  shoulders  and  drooping  on 
his  breast.  Upon  his  white  shirt,  un- 
der his  open  coat,  could  be  seen  a  small 
red  spot 

"Oh,  what  a  pity!"  I  said,  instinc- 
tively turning  away  from  this  piteous 
sight. 

"Of  course  it's  a  pity,"  said  an  old 
soldier  who  was  standing  beside  me 
with  a  morose  face,  leaning  on  his 
musket  "He  was  afraid  of  nothing; 
how  can  any  one  do  so?"  he  added, 
looking  intently  at  the  wounded  boy. 
"Still  young  and  foolish — and  so  he 
has  paid  for  it." 

"Why,  are  you  afraid  then?"  I 
asked. 

"To  be  sure!" 
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XI. 

Four  soldiers  were  carrying  the  en- 
sign on  a  stretcher.  A  soldier  from 
the  fortress  followed  them,  leading  a 
chin,  broken-down  horse  laden  with 
two  green  boxes  containing  the  surgical 
requisites.  They  were  waiting  for  the 
doctor.  The  officers  rode  to  the 
stretchers  and  tried  to  encourage  and 
comfort  the  wounded  boy. 

*'Well,  brother  Alanin,  It  will  be  some 
time  before  we  dance  with  the  castag- 
uettes  again,"  said  Lieutenant  Rosen- 
kranz,  going  up  to  him  with  a  smile. 

He  probably  expected  that  these 
words  would  keep  up  the  pretty  en- 
sign's courage;  but  as  far  as  one  could 
judge  from  the  cold  and  mournful  ex- 
pression of  the  latter  they  did  not  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect 

The  captain,  too,  went  up  to  him 
He  looked  intently  at  the  wounded  boy 
and  his  usually  unconcerned  cool  face 
expressed  genuine  sympathy. 

"My  dear  Anatole  Ivanovich,"  he  said 
in  a  voice  full  of  affectionate  tender- 
ness, which  I  should  never  have  ex- 
pected of  him,  "it  seems  it  was  God's 
will." 

The  wounded  boy  looked  round;  his 
pale  face  was  lit  up  by  a  mournful 
smile. 

"Yes;  I  didn't  obey  you." 

"Better  say  it  was  God's  will,"  re- 
peated the  captain. 

The  doctor,  who  had  arrived,  took 
from  the  assistant  some  bandages,  a 
probe,  and  other  things,  and  turning  up 
his  sleeves  with  an  encouraging  smile 
went  up  to  the  ensign. 

"Well,  it  seems  they've  made  a  little 
hole  in  a  sound  place,"  he  said  Jok- 
ingly, in  a  careless  tone;  "show  me." 

The  ensign  obeyed;  but  in  the  expres- 
sion with  which  he  looked  at  the  light- 

Tbe  English  ReTiew. 


hearted  doctor  there  was  both  wonder 
and  reproach  which  the  latter  did  not 
observe.  He  began  to  probe  the 
wound  and  examine  it  from  all  sides; 
but,  losing  patience,  the  wounded  bofy, 
with  a  heavy  groan,  pushed  away  his 
hand. 

"Let  me  be,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  audible.  "Anyway  I  shall 
die." 

With  those  words  he  sank  upon  his 
back,  and  five  minutes  later  when  I 
approached  the  group  standing  round 
him  and  asked  a  soldier  how  the  en- 
sign was,  he  answered  me,  "He*B  pass- 
ing away." 

XII. 

It  was  late  when  the  detachment, 
formed  into  a  wide  column,  marched, 
singing,  up  to  the  fortress.  The  sun 
had  set  behind  the  ridge  of  snow-moun- 
tains, and  was  shedding  its  last  rosy 
light  on  a  long  filmy  cloud  which  lin- 
gered on  the  clear  limpid  horizon.  The 
snow-mountains  were  beginning  to  be 
veiled  by  a  purple  mist;  only  their  top- 
most outlines  stood  out  with  marvel- 
lous clearness  against  the  red  glow  of 
the  sunset  The  transparent  moon, 
which  had  long  been  up,  was  begin- 
ning to  turn  white  against  the  dark 
blue  of  the  sky.  The  green  of  the 
grass  and  the  trees  was  turning  black 
and  was  drenched  with  dew. 

The  troops  moved  in  dark  masses 
with  steady  tramp  through  the  luxuri- 
ant meadow.  Tambourines^  drums  and 
merry  songs  were  to  be  heard  on  all 
sides.  The  singer  of  the  sixth  com- 
pany was  singing  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  and  the  notes  of  his  pure  deep 
tenor,  full  of  strength  and  feeling, 
floated  far  and  wide  in  the  limpid  even- 
ing air. 

TramUnPed  by  Constance  Gitmett 
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''En  Angleterre  la  ConBUtution  peut 
cbanger  sans  cese:  on  plutdt  elle  n*ex- 
tote  pafl."    Tbe  latter  part  of  Tocque- 
▼Ule's  famous  aphorism  tbough  truistic 
on   tbe  lips  of  a   Frenohman   or   an 
American,   is   by  Bnglishmen   usnally 
regarded  as  a  paradox.    But  whatever 
degree  of  authority  may  attach  to  it, 
whatever   modicum   of  truth   it   may 
contain,  this,  at  least,  cannot  be  gain- 
said: that  no  constitution,  either  mod- 
em or  ancient,  has  aroused  so  much 
Intelligent  curiosity  or  served  as  the 
text  of  so  many  brilliant  commentaries 
as    the    non-existent    Constitution    of 
England.    That  ESnglish  scholars  should 
bare  devoted  much  pious  labor  to  the 
history  of  its  evolution,  to  the  study  of 
its  mechanism  and  the  elucidation  of 
Its  mysteries  is  natural  enough.     The 
publicists  of  Continental  Europe,  how- 
ever,  have   bestowed   upon   it   hardly 
less  attention.     Such  names  as  those 
of  Waltz,  Rudolph  Gneist,  and  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Redlich,  of  M.  E«mile  Boutmy  and 
M.  Ostrogorskl,  sufficiently  attest  the 
interest  It  excites.  Nor  are  the  reasons 
far  to  seek.    However  exaggerated  one 
part  of  Tocqucville's   statement  may 
be,  the  other  is  incontrovertible.     "II 
pent  changer  sans  cesse":  It  possesses 
tbe  fascination  not  only  of  hoary  an- 
tlqiilty  and  (to  a  foreigner)  inscrutable 
mystery,  but  of  perpetual  and  almost 
Imperceptible  modification  and  change. 
Not   less    remarkable — ^particularly    in 
the  eyes  of  a  Frenchman  familiar  with 
hto  own  short-lived  constitutional  ex- 
periments—4s  Its  unbroken  continuity. 
Freeman  pot  the  point  with  chairacter- 
iBtIc  emphasis  mamy  years  ago,  but  his 
statement   is   as    true    as    it   is    em- 
phatic:— 

Tbe  continued  national  life  of  the 
people,  notwithstanding  foreign  con- 
quests and  internal  revolutions,  has  re- 


mained unbroken  for  fourteen  hundred 
years.  At  no  moment  has  the  tie  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  past  been 
wholly  rent  asunder;  at  no  moment 
have  Englishmen  sat  down  to  put  to- 
gether a  wholly  new  constitution,  in 
obedience  to  some  dazzling  theory. 
Bach  step  In  our  growth  has  been  the 
natural  consequence  of  some  earlier 
step;  each  change  in  our  law  and  con- 
stitution has  been,  not  the  bringing  iu 
of  anything  wholly  new,  but  the  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  some- 
thing that  was  already  old. 

With  the  reasons  for  continuity  we 
are  not  for  the  moment  concerned;  the 
fact   is   outetandlng   and   undisputed. 
Montesquieu  in  a  famous  paaage  In  his 
Grandeur   et    Decadence    dea   Ramains* 
probably  lays  exaggerated  stress  upon 
tbe  element  of  conscious  reform,  but  It 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  Its  exiatence. 
Of  all   the   reasons,   however,   which 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  publicists 
to  the  history  and  mechanism  of  the 
English  Constitution,  perhaps  the  most 
substantial  is  the  fact  that  It  has  pro- 
vided a  model  for  IraHation  to  a  great 
part  of  the  modern  world.     How  far 
Parliamentary     Government  —  in     the 
English  sense  of  the  term— can  be  suc- 
cessfully  imitated   by  peoples  among 
whom  It  is  not  indigenous  raises  ques- 
tions of  extreme  and  insistent  impor- 
tance; but  this  Is  not  the  place  to  at- 
tempt an  answer.      It  is  sufficient  foi* 
my   purpose   to   have   indicated   sum- 
marily  a   few  of   the   many   reasons 
which,  in  Sir  Henry  Maine's  phrase, 
have   made   the   English   Oonstltution 
"not  metaphorically,  but  literally  tbe 
envy  of  the  world." 

It   Is,    in   these   circumstances,    tbe 

***Jjb  goovernmeiit  d'Amrlaterre  Mt  pins 
Mice  parce  qoMl  j  a  Qn  corp«  qui  IVxamlne 
oontteaellenMiit,  et  qui  s'ezamfne  contlnneUe- 
ment  lol-mAme:  et  tallea  aont  t«»s  erreiirs, 
qa'ell«a  ii«  aont  jaraaia  loniroea,  at  qua  par 
I'eapiit  d'atlentioo  qu'ellaa  domiaiit  4  la  na- 
tion, eltoa  aont  aonvant  vaiaa." 
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more  remarkable  <tbat  we  »hould  have 
had  to  wait  so  long  for  a  systematic 
treatise  on  the  subject  from  tbe 
United  Stoitee.  Nor  is  this  due  to  tiie 
neglect  of  political  science  in  that  coun- 
try. On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  subject 
in  which  America  is  more  conspicuously 
to  the  fore;  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Mr. 
S.  G.  Fislier,  Mr.  Godkin,  and  Mr. 
Lowell,  to  mention  only  a  few,  have 
all  done  admirable  work  in  this  depart- 
ment, while  we  owe  to  another  Amer- 
ican-Mr Charles  Gross — ^the  most  val- 
uable treatise  that  exists  on  the 
History  of  English  Gilds,  and  to  Miss 
Blauvelt  an  elaborate  attempt  to  trace 
the  development  of  Cabinet  Govern- 
ment But  despite  the  abundance  of 
good  work  on  Politics,  despite  careful 
and  elaborate  treatises  on  special  top- 
ics of  Constitutional  law  and  history, 
there  <has  hitherto  been— so  far  as  I 
know— no  really  comprehensive  and 
systematic  attempt  to  analyze  the  mech- 
anism- and  explain  the  working  of  the 
EInglish  Co(n0titution  as  a  whole.  Pro- 
fessor Lowell's  monumental  work* 
must,  therefore,  be  regared  as  marking 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  American 
literature.  It  has,  as  I  shall  attempt 
to  show,  other  claims  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  English  readers— particularly 
the  readers  of  the  Review,  in  whose 
pages.  Walter  Bagehot's  classical  trea- 
tise first  saw  the  light. 

Not  that  Mr.  Loweirs  book  is,  as  I 
might  seem  to  suggest,  merely  or 
mainly  a  Bagehot-up-to^ate.  That 
want  was  efTectually  supplied  for  the 
present  generation  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Low's  briliaat  study  on  The  Qcvemanoe 
of  England,  published  a  few  years  ago. 
Mr.  Lowell's  work  has  and  will  re- 
tain a  distinct  place  and  purpose  of  its 
own.  It  is  not  a  history  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  Constitution  like  the  works 
of    Bishop    Stubbs,    Halktm,    £2iBkine 

*  **  T1i6  GtovemaieBt  of  Bnglaad,"  by  A.  Lau- 
rence LoweU,  Profeeeor  of  the  Boteiioe  of 
GtoTemmeDt  in  HeiTerd  University.  Two 
TOls.    (MMmiUaBendOo.,ie06.) 


May,  Rudolph  Gneist,  or  Skmile 
Boutiny;  nor  does  It,  like  Professor 
Dicey 's  luminous  study  on  the  Law  of 
the  Constitution,  elucidate  with  great 
wealth  of  illustration  some  few  central 
conceptions  of  English  Constitutional 
I^w;  but  it  has  something  in  common 
with  snob  works  as  those  of  Heam, 
Alphaeus  Todd,  Dr.  Jose|>h  Bedllch,* 
Sir  William  Anson,  and  Sir  Ooortenay 
Ilbeit,*  and  still  more,  perhaps,  wittk 
M.  Ostrogorskl's  Denuwtxtcy  and  the  Or^ 
ganization  of  Politioal  Parties;  but  Its 
scope  is  wider  and  its  survey  more 
comprehensive  than  any  of  these.  It 
jtt'esents,  in  fact,  a  remarkably  com- 
plete anabasis  of  the  actual  woriLing 
of  the  whole  Constitutional  machinery 
from  the  Crown  and  the  Cabinet  to  the 
Parish  Council,  from  the  great  central 
Political  Associations  to  the  local  Cau- 
cuses. Once  or  twice.  Indeed,  Mr. 
]lK>wcIl  modestiy  suggests  that  some  of 
Ills  pages  'Contain  nolihlng  of  which 
un  Bngllshroan  is  not  fully  aware." 
But  while  tJie  work,  as  a  whole,  may 
be  designed  primarily  for  American 
readers,  there  are  few  pages  among 
the  1,100  contained  in  these  two  sub- 
stantial volumes  which  will  not  be 
read  with  iDterest  and  profit  by  the 
average  Englishman.  Without  any  at- 
tempt to  rival  the  brilllaut  geueralla- 
tion  of  Bagebot  or  the  subtle  sug- 
gest! veness  of  Dr.  Dicey,  Mr.  Lowell 
handles  an  enormous  mass  of  dertail 
with  conspicuous  lucidity,  accuracy 
and  fiiTmnees.  Despite  the  multiplicity 
of  topics  which  he  treats,  he  never 
loses  his  way  or  fails  to  retain  the  at- 
tention of  his  readers,  while  his  Judg- 
ments are  uniformly  sane,  tempMute 
and  fair.  Touching,  as  he  necessarily 
must,  a  number  of  controversial  ques- 
tions, his  tact  is  unfailing.  His  tzeet- 
ment  of  the  question  of  munlctpft'l 
trading,  of  the  ecclesiastical  element  In 

•  ••  Beoht  and  Techalk  dee  BegUehen  Ftelm- 
meaterlsmoii  '* 

« «•  LegivUtlve  Methods  and  Fdrme,'*  sad 
"  Mannal  ef  Procedure." 
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the  education  controversy,  or  of  Impe- 
rial federation  are  instances  admirably 
to  the  point.  Thus  in  regard  tx)  mu- 
nicipal housing  he  points  out  wistb  un- 
anawerable  force  that  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  such  bodies  as  ttie  liondon 
County  CouncU  or  the  LiTerpood  Cor- 
poration illustrates  the  tendency  to  deal 
with  symptoms  rather  than  causes. 

Throughout  the  couutiy,  as  in  the 
metropolis,  municipal  housing  does  not 
famish  dwellings  for  the  really  poor, 
who  are  the  class  least  likely  to  be 
decently  housed  by  private  enterprise, 
and  the  only  class  properly  the  subject 
of  charity.  .  .  .  Apart  from  some  ob- 
scure effort  in  promoting  private  enter- 
prise— and  there  is  some  evidence  that 
it  has  the  opposite  result — the  building 
by  a  town  of  a  few  dwellings  for  people 
who  earn  fair  wages  would  not  appear 
to  be  even  a  step  toward  the  solution 
of  the  housing  problem,  unless  the  pub- 
lic authorities  are  proposing  to  go  on 
and  house  the  whole  wage-earning 
class.  But  when  one  asks  what  the  ul- 
timate aim  is,  and  whether  or  no  such 
a  gigantic  idea  has  been  contemplated, 
he  is  apt  to  find  that  the  question  is  a 
surprise,  that  nothing  is  forecast  be- 
yond building  a  few  more  tenements. 
This  would  seem  to  be  a  case  of  meet- 
ing a  great  social  problem  by  an  imme- 
diate superficial  palliative.  The  peo- 
ple are  insufficiently  housed;  erffo,  build 
a  few  houses.  It  would  seem  to  be 
a  case  of  embarking  on  an  undertaking 
of  doubtful  utility,  and  full  of  possible 
dangers,  without  a  clear  perception  of 
the  course  to  be  pursued.' 

But  while  he  is  lukewarm  in  regard 
to  the  benefits  of  municipal  trading, 
and  keenly  alive  to  the  possible  dan- 
gers lnv(rived  in  the  extension  of  mu- 
nicipal activities,  Mr.  Lowell  is,  on  the 
whole,  favorably  impressed  by  the  ef- 
ficiency and  still  more  by  the  purity 
of  local  government  in  England.  And 
this  he  a^ttributes  characteristically  to 
the  growing  infiuence  of  the  permanent 
officials,  and  not  to.  nn  improvement 


in  the  calibre  of  the  elected  adminis- 
trators. More  tlian  once,  indeed,  and 
with  some  emphasis,  he  expresses  an 
opinion  that  "there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  average  standing  of  the  coun- 
cillors has  gone  down,""  and  declares 
that  after  studying  a  number  of  Eng- 
lish cities  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
''that  the  excrellence  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment was  very  roughly  proportional 
to  the  infiuonco  of  the  permanent  of- 
ficials." 

The  coucliision  thus  stated  is  emi- 
nently charaoteiiatic.  It  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  going  too  far  to  say  that 
of  all  the  causes  which  contribute  to 
the  smooth  working  of  English  Institu- 
tions, central  and  local,  the  most  im- 
portant, in  Mr.  Lowell's  Judgment,  is 
the  happy  combination  of  expert  and 
lay  administration;  of  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter and  Permanent  Secretary,  of 
elected  Town  Councillor  and  perma- 
nent Town  Clerk.  Thus  he  finds  the 
most  significant  feature  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four*s  Education  Aot  of  1902  in  the 
substitution  of  the  Town  Council  for 
the  ad  hoc  authority  and  the  conse- 
quent and  beneficent  increase  of  the 
power  of  the  expert  and  permanent  of- 
ficial. 

It  is  the  insistence  upon  such  points 
as  this  which  gives  Mr.  Loweirs  bo<^ 
its  special  value  to  ESngllsh  readers 
and  illustrates  the  peculiar  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  author  in  its  composi- 
tk>n.  He  frequently  refers  to  the  im- 
pressions formed  by  a  "foreigner"  and 
a  "stranger."  Mr.  Ix>well  is  neither  a 
foreigner  nor  a  stranger  in  England. 
The  book  could  not  have  been  written 
by  anyone  who  was.  It  betrays  on 
every  page  not  merely  an  astounding 
knowledge  of  Blue  Books,  ReporU,  and 
similar  materials,  but  an  intimate  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  matters 
whereof  he  writes.  As  he  himself 
says:  **The  forces  to  be  studied  do 
not  lie  upon  the  surface  and  some  of 


•11.,  an. 
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them  are  not  described  in  any  docu- 
ment, or  found  in  any  treaitise.  They 
can  be  learned  only  from  men  con- 
nected with  the  machinery  of  public 
life/*"  This  is  true;  but  while  the 
book  is  one  which  no  foreigner  could 
have  written,  it  is  also  one  which  no 
£2nglishman  would  have  written.  The 
contents  might  have  been  similar,  but 
the  perspective  would  have  been  en- 
tirely different.  And  herein  lies  the 
peculiar  ^'alue  and  significance  of  Mr. 
Lowell's  work.  He  obviously  iiosses- 
ses  in  full  measure  the  American 
genius  for  minute  inquiry  and  statis- 
tical investigation,  and  with  it  com- 
bines a  personal  power  of  generaliza- 
tion derived  from  his  unrivalled  knowl- 
edge of  modem  constitutions.'  But 
there  is  much  more  in  these  volumes 
ttian  indefatigable  research:  there  are 
<ihe  ripe  reflections  of  a  shrewd  ob- 
server not  merely  of  political  iustltu- 
tlons  but  of  human  na;ture.  Thus  in 
reference  to  the  intervention  of  the 
Protestant  Nonconformists  in  polities, 
the  quotes  the  following  from  the  Re- 
port of  the  B*ree  Ohurch  Federation 
for  1906:  **It  cannot  be  too  often 
stated  that  the  Federation  move- 
ment exists  primarily  and  essentially 
for  spiritual  service.  We  are  now 
hopeful  that  we  shall  have  a  cessation 
from  the  education  conflict  which  was 
forced  on  us,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  con- 
fident belief  that  there  are  great  and 
innumerable  openings  for  spiritual  and 
social  work."  On  which  Mr.  Lowell 
shrewdly  remarks:  "But  a  national 
organization  can  get  into  politics  more 
easily  that  it  can  get  out.  Like  the 
lion  that  has  tasted  blood,  it  is  likely 

to  acquire  a  lasting  appetite 

It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  Federation  will  not  play  an  active 
part  in  public  life  for  many  years  to 
come."*    Similarly  in  reference  to  the 

•  Pref  ftoe. 

•  CY.  Mr.  Lowell's  earlier  work,  "  Oovem- 
ments  and  Pertles  ia  OoBtlnental  Europe.'* 

•  II.» 


abortive    Education   Bill    of   1906,   he 
writes:    '*Had  it  passed*  it  would  prob- 
ably not  have  set  the  question  of  reli- 
gion in  the  schools  at  rest;  and  hav- 
ing failed,  the  issue  remains  a  burning 
one  in  politics;  more,  perhaps,  in  poli- 
tics than  in  the  country,  for  although 
the  religious  organizations,  and  maay 
individuals,   feel   very   strongly   aboat 
the  matter,  the  traveller  is  sometimes 
surprised  to  learn  in  a  rural  district 
where  he  expects  to  find  the  greatest 
excitement,  that  i)eople  with  children 
in  the  public  schools  are  little  stirred 
by  hot  speeches  about  the   rights  of 
parents,  made  in  Parliament  by  men 
whose  sons  and  daughters  will  never 
enter  the  schools  established  for  the 
poor." 

Though  the  treatment  is  somewhat 
summary,  there  are  few  portions  of 
the  book  which  will  'be  read  with 
greater  interest  in  this  country  than 
that  which  is  devoted  to  The  Empire, 
Our  author  characteristically  ascribes 
"the  increasing  skill  with  which  Eng- 
land conducts  a  vast  and  heterogene- 
ous Empire"  to  the  experience  and  de- 
votion of  the  permanent  civil  service 
at  home  and  abroad.  Downing  Street 
•has  not  always  been  treated  either  by 
commentators  or  administrators  with 
so  much  respect;  and  Mr.  Lowell's 
eulogium  will  come  as  balm  upon  ears 
which  are  more  accustomed  to  com- 
plaints about  "red  tape"  and  "hide- 
bound ofllcialdsm."  But  while  Mr. 
Lowell  does  ample  Justice  to  the  work 
of  the  administnatora  in  loco,  he  fails  t(i 
notice  the  salutary  reaction  of  Colonial 
service  upon  the  moral  and  virility  of 
the  race  at  home.  Perhaps  Lord 
Curzon*s  recent  Romanes  Lecture  had 
not  reached  Mr.  Lowell  in  time.  Other- 
wise, the  point  as  to  the  disciplinary 
value  of  empire  so  eloquently  empha- 
sized by  Iiord  Gurzon  in  reference  to 
both  great  branches  of  the  Anglo- 
fiaxoQ  race-4Jie  "ennobling  and  invig- 
orating stimulus  for  our  yoolh,  saving 
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tbem  alike  from  the  corroding  ease 
and  tlie  morbid  excitements  of  West- 
ern ciTilisation*'— conid  hardly  have  es- 
caped the  attention  of  snoh  an  om- 
nlTOConB  reader.  Nothing,  however, 
could  be  more  apposite  than  Mr. 
IjoweU*8  obserrtttitons  npon  tlie  Mal- 
tese Constitution  of  1887,  obserrations 
which  point,  as  he  perceives,  to  a  prin- 
ciple of  wider  if  not  universal  appli- 


ought  to  be  carefully  digested  by  mem- 
bers of  all  political  parties  in  this 
country,  more  paricularly,  perhaps,  by 
the  interesting  group  to  which  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie  belongs. 

As  to  the  positioti  and  prospects  of 
that  group  Mr.  Lowell  takes  a  view 
which  is  more  reassuring  than  tha<t 
which  generally  prevails  in  this  coun- 
try.   The  British  working  man  as  seen 


catkML      From  this  point  of  view  thej^    through  his  spectacles  'Ms  not  a  theo- 


Justif^  quotation  In  full:— "The  Consti- 
tution of  that  year  (Maltese  Constitu- 
tion of  1887)  was  doomed  to  fail  be- 
cause It  created  two  independent  forces 
tfnt  were  almost  certain  to  come  into 
collision  wiUiout  any  power  that  could 
bring  them  into  harmony.  Parlia- 
mentary government  avoJds  deadlocks 
by  making  the  executive  responsible  to 
the  legislature.  '  Presidential  govern- 
ment limits  deadlocks,  because  all  the 
organs  of  the  State  must  ultimately 
submit  to  a  superior  tribunal,  the  elec- 
torate of  the  nation.  But  a  legislature 
elected  by  the  people,  coupled  with  a 
goremor  appointed  by  a  distant  power, 
is  a  OMitrivance  for  fomenting  dissen- 
sions and  making  them  perpetual. 
.  .  .  Nature  is  full  of  cases  where 
ezti^eme  types  prosper,  while  every- 
thing between  them  has  been  elimi- 
nated as  unsuitable,  and  this  has  hap- 
pened in  the  British  dependencies.  A 
colony  can  be  governed  by  its  own  peo- 
ple, or  H  can  be  governed  by  the 
mother  country,  but  under  ordinary 
conditions  it  cannot  be  governed  suc- 
ceasfully  by  a  combination  of  the 
twa"**  Written  primarily  with  ref- 
erence to  MaKa  end  Jamaica,  these 
words  of  wisdom  may  be  commended 
to  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  those  of  his 
fHends  who  desire  suddenly  to  apply  to 
the  congeries  of  heterogeneous  pe<^le9 
in  the  Far  Bkuit  political  principles 
wlrich  have  been  gradually  evolved  by 
a  homogeneous  people  in  the  West. 
Tlie  wiiole  book,  indeed,  is  one  which 
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rist  He  is  little  attracted  by  shadowy 
dreams  of  an  ideal  commonwealth,  and 
is  not  easily  provoked  to  class  hatred. 
He  has  a  practical,  almost  conserva- 
tive, turn  of  mind,  and  is  stirred  to 
strong  political  feeling  only  by  a  sense 
of  present  grievance.  W'hen  that  has 
been  remedied  he  falls  again  readily 
under  the  lead  of  those  classes  that 
have  habitually  conducted  public  af- 
fairs.*' "  Tliere  are  few  competent  ob- 
servers who  would  not  have  cordially 
endorsed  this  Judgment  ten,  or  even 
five,  years  ago.  But  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  position  has  not  un- 
dergone radical  modification  during 
the  last  few  years.  Utopian  dream- 
ers are  not  lacking  among  working 
men;  nor  do  they  keep  their  dreams  to 
themselves;  views  which  would  have 
been  scouted  ten  years  ago  now  receive 
a  sympathetic  hearing  even  if  they  fail 
of  general  acceptance.  If  the  working 
men  are  not  provoked  to  **class  ha- 
tred," it  Is  not  unfortunately  for  lack 
of  prophets  and  preachera.  Nor  can 
we  entirely  assent  to  Mr.  Lowell's  pre- 
diction as  to  the  Parliamentary  pros- 
pects of  the  Labor  Party.  Himself  a 
strong  believer  in  the  two-party  sys- 
tem, and  convinced  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  efficient  working  of  Parliamen- 
tary government,  Mr.  Lowell  has  little 
doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  absorption  of 
the  Labor  group  by  the  liberal  Party. 
And  be  indicates  tbe  two  factors 
which,  in  Us  opinion,  work  against  the 
permanence  of  the  Labor  Party  as  an 
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independent  group.  One  is  the  "ten- 
dency in  the  English  Parliamentary 
system  toward  the  al>socption  of  third 
parties  into  the  ranks  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Opposition."  The  other 
is  *'tlhe  difflculity  of  maintaining  har- 
mony among  the  elements  of  which 
the  Labor  Party  itself  is  composed." 
That  the  latter  difficulty  is  a  real  one 
will  be  disputed  by  no  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  Labor  politics  in  Eng- 
land. But  it  is  very  easy  to  exaggerate 
its  significance.  Internal  jealousies 
and  difficulties  are  apt  to  prevail  when 
the  stream  of  politics  flows  sluggishly: 
under  the  pressure  of  stirring  events, 
particularly  in  the  presence  of  some 
real  crisis,  the  ranks  are  closed  up. 
petty  differences  tend  to  disappear  and 
personal  jealousies  are  hushed.  In  any 
case,  dissensions  in  the  ranks  of  op- 
ponents are  an  unstable  and  unsatis- 
factory foundation  on  which  to  build. 
Few  competent  observers  will,  I  think, 
have  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Lowell  se- 
riously underrates  the  degree  of  cohe- 
sion among  the  several  groups  of  the 
Labor  Party,  and  still  more  the  extent 
to  which  all  are  infected  by  the  virus 
of  SocifUism.  '*The  Ideals  of  the  So- 
cialists," he  declares,  "are  by  no  means 
ahared  by  the  bulk  of  the  members  of 
trade  unions."  No  one  would  rejoice 
more  fervently  >than  the  present  writer 
were  his  diagnosis  proved  to  be  accu- 
rate. But,  at  present,  all  the  indica- 
tions would  seem  to  refute  it.  It  may 
be  that  the  capture  of  Labor  by  Social- 
ism is  merely  a  transitory  phase;  that 
the  organs  are  sufficiently  robust  to 
ithrow  off  the  poison  with  which  the 
body  is  momentarily  Impregnated. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  phenome- 
non is,  after  all.  not  unnatural.  A 
generation  has  grown  to  manhood  un- 
der the  influence  of  an  educational 
system  which  arrests  formal  education 
at  the  age  of  thirteen;  which  teaches 
the  adolescent  citizen  to  read  but  not 
to  think;  which  renders  him  an  easy 


prey  to  subtle  flattery  and  superficial 
argument.  Nor  nraet  it  in  fairness  be 
forgotten  that  he  is,  as  a  rule,  brought 
into  close  contact  with  much  human 
suffering.  His  heart  is  sounder  than 
his  head;  his  ears  are  open  to  the  cry 
of  misery,  but  deaf  to  the  appeal  of 
reason;  he  is  impressed  with  the  sight 
of  social  disease  and  impatient  of  slow 
remedies;  he  confounds  caution  with 
callousness  and  clutches  eagerly,  and 
not  unnaturally,  at  the  much-adver- 
tised panaceas  of  the  charlatan  and 
the  quack.  But  while  explanation  is 
easy  the  phenomenon  remains.  The 
individual  wage-earner  may  be  op- 
posed to  Socialist  ideals  In  the  ab- 
stract, but  the  machinery  of  the  labor 
organizations  has  been  captured,  and 
on  any  given  concrete  Issue  their 
weight  is  thrown  into  the  Socialist 
scale.  That  an  awakening  will  come 
in  time  is  likely  enough;  economic  law 
cannot  in  the  long  run  be  defied  even 
by  so  iKrtent  a  body  as  the  Trade 
Union  (>)ngress.  Outraged  nature 
will  take  Hs  slow-footed  but  inevitable 
revenge.  But  meanwhile  much  mis- 
chief—some of  it  irr^yarable — may  be 
done,  and  it  is  the  part  of  sound 
statesmanship,  rejecting  an  unsafe  if 
soothing  diagnosis  to  apply  timely  and 
scientific  remedies.  Among  these,  per- 
haps, the  most  hopeful  is  the  provision 
for  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  of  oppor- 
tunities for  advanced  education  in  civ- 
ics and  economics.  To  leave  the  edu- 
cational system  where  it  is  Is  sheer 
madness.  For  as  Sir  Richard  Jebb 
forcibly  warned  us  many  yean^ 
ago:  "Elementary  education,  unless 
crowned  by  something  higher.  Is  not 
only  barren,  but  may  even  be  danger- 
ous. It  Is  not  well  to  teaoOi  our  De- 
mocracy to  read  unless  we  also  teach 
it  to  think."  The  most  insistent  duty 
Imposed  upon  our  rulers  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  is  to  devise  some  means  of 
teaching  the  governing  masses  to 
think. 
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But  Willie  Mr.  Lowell  appears  to  uu- 
dereetimatc  'the  stability  of  the  Labor 
Party  as  an  Independeut  Parliamen- 
tary group  and  to  minimize  the  extent 
of  Its  adherence  to  Socialist  opinion, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  is  very  much 
awake  to  certain  imminent  dangers  In 
the  existing  situation.  One  Is  the  rap- 
idly-increasing number  of  Government 
uud  municipal  employees.  He  refers 
to  the  position  of  '^dockyard  members*' 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  agitation  for  increased 
pay  in  the  postal  service  he  quotes 
with  obvious  approval  Mr.  Hanbury's 
exclamation:  "We  have  done  away 
with  personal  and  individual  bribery, 
but  there  is  a  still  worse  form  of  brib- 
ery, and  that  Is  where  a  man  asks  a 
candidate  to  buy  his  vote  out  of  the 
public  purse."  The  danger  is  not  of 
course  confined  to  the  employees  of 
the  central  Government:  it  is  even 
more  insistent  In  the  case  of  muuicipal 
servants.  Mr.  Lowell  has  evidently 
made  a  close  study  of  the  most  inform- 
ing Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Mu- 
nicipal Trading,'-  and  he  might,  there- 
fore, have  referred  in  this  connection 
to  the  weighty  opinions  of  two  munici- 
pal administrators  of  great  authority 
and  experience.  61r  Thomas  Hughes, 
an  alderman  of  the  Corporation  of  Llv- 
eipool,  twice  mayor  of  dhat  city  and  a 
man  generally  favorable  to  municipal 
enterprise,  declared:  "I  strongly  feel 
myself  that  the  voluntary  principle 
upon  which  most  officials  of  any  posi- 
tion act,  of  never  taking  part  in  elec- 
tions, \B  a  wise  one,  and  I  wish  it  were 
followed  by  the  employees;  in  other 
words,  I  should  not  regret  if  it  were 
made  part  of  the  conditions  that  a  man 
taking  an  employment  in  a  municipal- 
ity flliould  not  exercise  his  vote  for 
municipal  purposes  while  so  employed. 
.  .  .  I  do  not  myself  see  any  very 
great  hardship  in  it  that  if  a  man  be- 
comes an  employee  of  tbe  Corporation 


he  should  cease  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
choice  of  his  master.  I  should  gladly 
welcome  such  a  change."'*  Mr.  B.  O. 
Smith,  Town  Clerk  of  Birmingham,  ap- 
peared to  be  of  very  much  the  same 
opinion.  Mr.  Lowell,  however,  does 
not  neglect  to  notice  the  very  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  expedient,  adopted 
in  1903  by  the  legislature  of  the  Col- 
ony of  Victoria.  There,  as  he  points 
out,  "the  Government  employees  have 
not  been  disfranchised  altogether,  but 
they  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  to 
vote  in  the  regular  constituencies,  and 
have  been  allotted  one  representative 
in  the  legislative  council  and  two  in 
the  assembly,  to  be  elected  entirely  by 
their  own  ciass.  They  have,  therefore, 
their  spokesmen  dn  the  legislature,  but 
they  are  no  longer  able  to  Influence  the 
other  members  as  of  old."  That  one 
of  the  most  democratic  communities  in 
the  world  should  have  been  driven  to 
this  expedient  for  avoiding  the  dan- 
gers connected  with  Government  em- 
ployment is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  sig- 
nificance; and  I  venture  respectfully 
to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
who  hanker  after  the  extension  of  gov- 
ernmental and  municipal  functions. 

To  another  danger,  more  subtle  and 
not  less  serious,  Mr.  Lowell  is  equally 
awake.  He  dismisses,  perhaps  too 
lightnheartedly,  the  suggestion  that  the 
line  of  cleavage  between  parties  is  be- 
coming  increasingly  a  social  one.  But 
he  is  evidently  Impressed  with  the  dan- 
ger that  the  two  great  parties  may  en- 
gage in  illegitimate  competition  for  the 
political  support  of  the  wage  earners. 
He  refers  with  obvious  a]H)rehension 
to  the  warning  offered  by  the  Trade 
Diisputes  Act  of  1906.  That  Act,  as  he 
accurately  affirms,  '^confers  a  privi- 
lege quite  foreign  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Common  Law,  con- 
trary to  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
subject    .    .    .    and   contrary    to   the 
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original  intention  of  the  Government." 
He  regards  this  Act  as  symptomatic  of 
a  danger  to  which  EIngland  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  its  parliamentary 
system  would  seem  to  be  exceptionally 
exposed.  "The  peril  in  England  is  not 
pexBonal  corruption,  or  the  pressure  of 
local  interests,  or  again  the  turning  of 
tihe  representative  into  a  delegate  of 
bis  constKuents  which  has  created  so 
much  apprehension,  but  the  bidding 
for  support  of  whole  classes  of  voters 
by  legislation  for  their  benefit.  This 
presents  probably  the  most  serious 
menace  to  which  British  institutions 
are  exposed."  ^*  This  sober  conclusion, 
reached  after  prolonged  and  careful 
study  by  a  tilghly  comi)etent  and  im- 
partial observer,  is  one  to  be  pondereil 
by  all  citizens  who  are  more  interested 
in  politics  than  in  parties.  The  iieril 
is  not  imaginary,  and  the  warning  is 
neither  untimely  nor  exaggerated. 

Mr.  Loweirs  ti'eatlse  touches  so 
many  points  that  it  is  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  an  article  even  to 
notice,  much  less  to  discuss,  them;  but 
there  are  two  or  three  which  in  fair- 
ness to  my  readers  I  am  constrained  to 
indicate.  Genstitutional  lawyers  have 
been  wont  to  divide  the  Constitutions 
of  the  modern  world  sharply  into  two 
categories,  rigid  and  flexible;  they 
point  to  the  United  States  as  affording 
the  best  example  of  the  former.  Great 
Britain  of  the  latter  type.  Mr.  Lowell 
suggests,  however,  that  the  distinction 
is  becoming  in  practice  less  important, 
and  the  dilTerence  between  the  two 
types  lees  wide.  In  confirmation  of  bis 
view  he  points  to  the  fact  that  even  In 
England  there  is  an  increasing  tend- 
ency to  insist  that  a  "mandate"  must 
precede  any  "fundamental  or  far- 
reaching  change."  And  while  flexible 
Constitutions  tend  in  this  way  to 
greater  rigidity,  rigid  Constitutions, 
like  that  of  America,  tend  in  practice, 
though  not  in  theory,  to  greater  flex- 
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ibility.  But  lihis  approximation  must 
in  time  blur  the  classical  distinction 
above  noted.  That  there  is  both  force 
and  Ingenuity  in  Mr.  Loweirs  conten- 
tion cannot  be  denied;  but  the  tend* 
ency  towards  increased  flexibility  in 
the  United  States  is,  I  suspect,  much 
more  clearly  discernible  than  the  oppo- 
site tendency  in  England.  None  the 
less,  Mr.  Lowell's  criticism  is  suggest- 
ive, and  the  point  which  he  raises  will 
command  the  attentiou  of  Bnglish  pub- 
Ucists. 

Occasionally  Mr.  Lowdl  Is  apt  to 
state  his  point  more  absolutely  than 
Constitutiooal  theory  warrants.  Once 
or  twice,  for  instance.  In  relation  to 
the  Cabinet.  It  Is  true,  of  course, 
that  as  a  rule  Cabinet  Ministers  must 
be  holders  of  high  ofllce.  but  Is  It  cer- 
tain that  the  minister  without  portfolio 
is  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past?  **  Is  iU 
again,  so  very  unusual  In  the  formation 
of  a  new  cabinet,  '^o  discard  a  man 
who  is  willing  to  return  to  office"?'* 
In  practice  no  doubt  "every  member  of 
tihe  Cabinet  must  have  a  seat  in  one  or 
other  Houses  of  Parliaraeut"  *'  but 
Sir  William  Harcourt  did  not  cease  to 
be  Home  Secretary  when  he  failed.  In 
1880,  to  secure  re-election  at  Oxford: 
Mr.  Goschen  was  not  a  member  of  the 
House  when  be  was  appointed.  In  ISST. 
to  succeed  I^rd  Randolph  Ohurcbtll  ns 
Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  nor  did 
lie  immediately  become  one;  and.  If  the 
ordinary  sources  of  information  can  l>o 
relied  upon.  Lord  Randolph's  distin- 
guished son  continued  to  preside  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  despite  his  rejection  at 
the  hands  of  the  Manchester  electors. 
What  would  have  happened  had 
Derby,  and  8.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  and  Dundee  not  come  to  tlit* 
rescue  of  the  stranded  ministers  It  Is, 
of  course,  easy  to  surmise,  but  apart 
from  the  classical  instance  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone   in    1846,   the    Instances    quoted 
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?«ufflce  to  prove  that  there  is  nothhig  in 
the  theory  of  the  Ck)n9tltiition  to  com- 
pel Cabinet  Ministers  to  possess  or  ob- 
tain a  seat  in  the  legislatare.  But  the 
theory  of  the  Cabinet  is  admittedly  one 
of  the  subjects  on  wliich  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  write  with  absolute  precision. 

Even  more  wrapped  in  mystery  is 
the  question  as  to  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  the  Sovereign.  Here  Mr.  Low- 
ell is  at  some  disadvantage.  His 
ijbapters  on  the  Crown  **  were  written 
pfesnmably  before  the  appearance  of 
Queen  Victoria's  Letters.  Otherwise  he 
would  hardly  have  asserted  that  "since 
the  Queen  came  to  the  throne  very  lit- 
tle has  beep  written  which  throws 
li0lit  upon  the  subject."  The  Letters 
lihrow  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  rela- 
tions which  subsisted  during  the  first 
half  of  the  late  reign  between  the 
Crown  and  its  confidential  advisers. 
And  the  Impression  derived  therefrom 
substantially  confirms  Mr.  Gladstone's 
declaration  (quoted  by  Mr.  Lowell)  that 
''there  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  direct  infiuencc  normally  exer- 
cised by  the  Sovereign  upon  the  coun- 
sels and  proceedings  of  her  ministers 
is  considerable  in  amount"  The  Let- 
ters prove  it  to  have  far  exceeded  what 
the  popular  text-books  of  the  last  gen- 
eration taught  us  to  believe.  Another 
error,  due  possibly  to  the  same  source, 
derives  fresh  authority  from  Mr.  Low- 
elL  To  the  school  of  historians  who  re- 
garded the  Tudor  regime  as  merely  a 
baleful  despotism  intruding  upon  the 
dec<Ht>us  and  orderly  development  of 
the  Constitution,  it  was  natural  to  as- 
sume that  the  multiplication  of  Parlia- 
mentary boroughs  must  have  been  due 
to  sinister  and  corrupt  motives.  Mr. 
Lowell  evidently  inclined  to  this  view.''' 
No  doubt  many  of  the  Tudor  boroughs 
had  fallen  into  decay  before  the  Re- 
form Act  of  1832.  But  even  the  Tu- 
dors  could  hardly  have  foreseen  the 
Khifting  of  population  which  resulted 
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from  the  industrial  changes  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  and  the  better 
opinion  begins  to  prevail  that  the  crea- 
tion of  boroughs  was  really  an  enlight- 
ened installment  of  Parliamentary  re- 
form, entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
regular  Tudor  policy  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  rising  commercial  classes 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  a 
(turbulent,  though  decimated,  aristoc- 
racy. 

But  the  blemishes  in  this  work  are 
surprisingly  few  in  number  and  inva- 
riably trivial  in  character.  They  de- 
tract little  from  the  value  of  a  book 
which  is  full  of  suggestive  observa- 
tions as  to  the  trend  of  the  changes  in 
our  ever-changing  Constitution.  The 
growing  autocracy  of  the  Cabinet  in 
regard  to  legislation— demonstrated  by 
an  instructive  tabular  statement  of  the 
number  of  amendments  to  (Government 
Bills  carried  against  the  Government 
between  1851  and  1906;**  the  diminish- 
ing opportunities  enjoyed  by  the  legis- 
lature for  the  criticism  of  the  execu- 
tive ;**  the  increasing  tendency  to  dele- 
gate quasi-legislative  power  to  the  ad- 
ministrative departments;"  the  strong 
and  weak  points  of  private  bill  legisla- 
tion; the  great  personal  infiuence  of  in- 
dividual peers  in  politics^  as  contrasted 
with  their  collective  authority;''  the 
happy  immunity  of  Bnglish  politics 
from  the  curse  of  local  log-rolling;**  the 
development  of  central  control  since 
1834  ;*'  the  strong  but  recent  reaction 
against  the  multiplication  of  ad  hoc 
authorities  in  local  government;**  the 
Increasing  cohesion  of  political  parties;*' 
the  attraction  possessed  by  politics  for 
the  leisured  class  In  England;  the  con- 
sequential fact  that  "public  office  (in 
England)  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used  as  a 

n  lUastrated  by  the  fact  that  of  the  3,00 
Provisional  Orders  Issued  by  the  Local  Oot- 
emment  Board  (187S-19Q8),  only  twen^-three 
failed  of  confirmation  by  Parliament. 

»I.,4M.  ««I.,BOO. 
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means  of  amassing  wealth,  but  wealth 
is  used  freely  to  procure  office" — ^these 
are  a  few  random  illustrations  of  the 
shrewd  and  suggestive  comments  with 
which  these  pages  abound. 

Two  outstanding  features  of  the  book 
remain  to  be  noticed  in  conclusion—one 
is  Mr.  Loweirs  cordial  tribute  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  our  permanent  officials;  the 
other:  his  elaborate  treatment  of  the 
deyelopment  of  the  party  system  and 
his  minute  analysis  of  party  organiza- 
tion. 

We  in  this  country  are  sO  apt  to  take 
for  granted  the  incorruptibility,  the  po- 
litical impartiality,  and  the  efficiency  of 
our  permanent  service  that  we  are  per- 
haps unduly  impressed  by  the  admira- 
tion it  inspires  in  the  mind  of  a  * 'for- 
eigner." Mr.  Lowell,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, writes  as  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  vicious  results  of  the  "spoils" 
system;  but  even  so  his  tribute  to  the 
excellence  of  the  English  system  is  as 
gratifying  as  it  is  remarkable.  "Of  all 
the  existing  political  traditions  in  Eng- 
land, the  least  known  to  the  public, 
and  yet  one  of  those  most  deserving 
attention,  is  that  which  governs  the 
relation  between  the  expert  and  the 
layman."  Mr.  Lowell  is  perfectly 
right,  and  on  this  suggestive  text  he 
preaches  an  admirable  sermon.  Cer- 
tainly in  no  other  work  known  to  me 
is  it  possible  to  find  such  a  detailed  and 
accurate  description  of  the  work  of  the 
great  public  departments,  and  the  rela- 
tions between  the  transitory  parliamen- 
tary chiefs  and  the  permanent  civil  ser- 
vants. But  Mr.  Lowell  drives  the 
moral  further  home.  He  finds  in  the 
relation  between  minister  and  civil  ser- 
vant only  one  illustration  of  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  of  English  institu- 
tional traditions — the  association  of  ex- 
pert and  layman,  of  trained  official  and 
intelligent  amateur.  But  the  subject 
is  too  large  for  detailed  treatment  here: 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to  Mr. 
rx)weirs  chapters;  they  will  be  found 
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to  be  among  the  most  suggestive  in  the 
whole  work." 

The  other  subject  which  probably  no 
insular  writer  would  have  treated  with 
the  same  elaboration  and  detail  is  that 
of  party  organization.  It  is  not,  per- 
haps, without  significance  that  the  most 
systematic  treatise  on  this  subject 
should  have  come  from  the  pen  of  a 
writer  much  more  foreign  to  us  than 
Mr.  Lowell:  M.  Ostrogorski."  But  be- 
tween Mr.  Lowell's  work  and  that  of 
M.  Ostrogorski  there  is  this  essential 
difference:  the  latter  is  a  monograph  on 
a  special  subject;  the  notable  feature 
of  Mr.  Lowell's  work  is  the  space  al- 
lotted to  the  subject  in  a  treatise  which 
surveys  the  whole  field  of  English  in- 
stitutions. To  the  politician  or  publi- 
cist of  middle-age  it  may  seem  dispro- 
portionate; the  latter  is  apt  to  forget 
that  the  Birmingham  Caucus  and  the 
Homeric  combat  between  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  as  to 
Conservative  organization  are  already 
becoming  matters  of  hlstoiy.  As  such 
they  are  treated  by  Mr.  Lowell.  For 
the  Caucus  principle  itself  he  has  lit- 
tle respect  Both  the  great  Party  Fed- 
erations, he  declares,  are  shams,  **but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Conserva- 
tive organization  is  a  transparent  and 
the  Liberal  an  opaque  sham."  But  he 
justifies  his  detailed  treatment  on  the 
ground  that  the  story  of  the  Caucns  il- 
lustrates "the  central  conception"  of  his 
book.  This  he  finds  in  the  proposition 
"that  in  the  English  Parliamentary  sys- 
tem leadership  must  be  in  the  handfl 
of  the  Parliamentary  leaders." 

Space  fails  to  discuss  this  or  any 
other  proposition,  but  enough  has  per- 
haps been  written  to  indicate  the  fresh- 
ness and  suggestiveness  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
method,  and  to  justify  the  confident 
belief  that  his  work  will  prove  to  be 
a  permanent  addition  to  the  literature 
of  English  institutions. 

*"  Vol.  I.,  Part  I.,  chapters  iv-viii. 
M  <«  Democracy  and  tne  Organisatloii  of  Po- 
litical Parties,"  English  translatton,  IMS. 

J,  A.  R.  Marriott. 
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The  Navy  of  the  United  States  now 
stands,  by  common  consent,  second 
only  to  tbat  of  Great  Britain,  although 
its  reconstmction  was  begun  but  fif- 
teen years  ago.  This  result  has  been 
attained  by  vigorous  action  and  large 
outlay,  especially  during  the  last  ten 
years.  For  the  financial  year  1S09- 
1900  the  total  naval  expenditure  of  the 
United  States  was  rather  less  than  ten 
millions  sterling,  and  the  vote  for  new 
construction  and  armaments  was  a  lit- 
tle more  than  two  millions;  while  the 
additions  to  the  Fleet  made  during  that 
year  consisted  entirely  of  torpedo  craft, 
of  which  the  aggregate  tonnage  was 
only  eighteen  hundred  tons.  For  the 
current  financial  year  the  total  vote  for 
the  Navy  closely  approaches  twenty-six 
millions,  and  the  vote  for  new  construc- 
tion and  armaments  is  about  £7,800,- 
000.  The  total  expenditure  on  new 
ships  and  armaments  in  the  ten  years 
has  been  nearly  sixty-three  millions 
sterling.  During  1905-6  the  expendi- 
ture on  these  Items  approached  £11,- 
400,000,  an  amount  which  has  only  been 
exceeded  by  Great  Britain  during  the 
same  period  in  the  two  years  1904-6, 
when  the  outlay  on  new  construction 
was  swollen  by  the  purchase  of  two 
battleships  built  in  this  country  for  the 
Chilian  Navy.  The  first  modem  bat- 
tleships on  the  elTective  list  of  the 
United  States  Navy  were  launched  in 
1893;  there  are  now  on  that  list  twenty- 
six  completed  vessels,  sixteen  of  which 
have  been  launched  since  1901.  There 
are  also  thirteen  completed  armored 
cruisers  of  modem  types  and  high 
speed  launched  from  1903  onwards;  and 
at  the  present  time  there  are  building 
six  powerful  battleships,  four  of  which 
are  well  advanced.  During  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Naval  Votes  for  the 
current  year  it  was  agreed  that  at  least 
two    more    battleships    shall    be    laid 


down  in  1909;  and  since  that  date  tbe 
General  Board  of  the  United  States 
Navy — an  Advisory  Committee  consist- 
ing of  officers  of  high  rank — has  recom< 
mended  that  four  battleships  instead  of 
two  shall  be  commenced  in  1909.  This 
recommendation  has  been  approved  and 
emphasized  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
his  recent  Message  to  Congress  in 
which  he  said: — 

It  is  desirable  to  complete  as  soon  as 
possible  a  squadron  of  eight  battleships 
of  the  best  existing  types.  The 
"North  Dakota,"  "Delaware,"  "Flor- 
ida," and  "Utah"  will  form  the  first 
division  of  this  squadron.  The  four 
vessels  proposed  [by  the  General 
Board]  will  form  the  second  division. 
It  will  be  an  improvement  on  the  fii*st, 
the  ships  being  of  a  single-calibre  honvy 
big-gun   type. 

The  four  battleships  now  building  in 
the  United  States  are  of  twenty  thou- 
sand tons  displacement,  and  it  is  as- 
serted by  the  Navy  Department  that 
they  are  superior  in  offensive  and  de- 
fensive powers,  while  equal  in  speed, 
to  the  vessels  of  the  "Dreadnought" 
type  added  to  the  Royal  Navy  during 
the  last  four  years.  Having  regard  to 
the  larger  normal  displacement  of  the 
American  vessels,  and  to  the  fact  that 
their  designs  have  been  prepared  since 
particulars  of  the  British  ships  became 
available  for  the  guidance  of  the  Amer- 
ican authorities,  this  claim  cannot  be 
treated  as  unreasonable.  The  con- 
struction of  armored  cruisers  has  for 
the  time  ceased  in  the  United  States, 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  rival 
the  "Invincible"  class  of  the  Royal 
Navy.  Instead,  it  has  been  decided  to 
concentrate  on  battleships  of  great 
fighting-power  and  high  speed,— a  pol- 
icy which  finds  support  from  many  dis- 
tinguished British  naval  officers.  The 
smaller  cruisers  built  for  the  United 
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states  Fleet  iu  recent  yeara  are  im- 
{vrovements  on  the  British  "Scouts,"  to 
which  they  are  superior  in  speed,  coal- 
supply,  and  armament.  Four  more 
'*ScoutB**  are  recommended  by  the  Gren- 
eral  Board  in  next  year's  programme. 
In  her  torpedo  flotilla  the  United  States 
is  relatively  weak.  The  "Dilk«"  Re- 
turn  of  this  year  shows  that  twenty 
American  torpedo-boat  destroyers  were 
afloat  on  March  Slat  last,  and  five  oth- 
ers were  then  building.  According  to 
official  Reports  issued  by  the  United 
States  Navy  Department  on  November 
1st,  fifteen  destroyers  were  then  build- 
ing, five  of  which  were  well  advanced 
towards  completion,  while  ten  vessels 
recently  ordered  are  to  be  of  the  newest 
types,  with  turbine  machinery  and  pro- 
vision for  oil-fuel.  The  General  Board 
of  the  United  States  Navy  has  called 
special  attention  to  the  need  for  more 
destroyers,  and  recommended  that  ten 
more  shall  be  commenced  in  1909. 

The  voyage  round  the  world  under- 
taken by  the  American  battleship  fleet 
has  been  successfully  completed  up  to 
date,  and  is  now  reaching  its  latest 
stages.  It  has  naturally  revived  the  na- 
tional Interest  in  naval  matters,  and 
has  influenced  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  plea  for  a  still  stronger  Navy 
which  has  been  put  forward  repeat- 
edly by  the  General  Board  and  the 
President.  It  has  also  brought  into  re- 
lief the  necessity  for  associating  with 
a  fleet  of  flghting  ships  various  classes 
of  non-combatant  vessels:  colliers,  tank 
vessels  carrying  supplies  of  fresh  water 
or  oil-fuel,  and  ships  adapted  for  the 
transport  of  reserves  of  stores  and  am- 
munition. Similar  accessories  to  Brit- 
ish fleets  have  been  provided  in  recent 
years,  and  in  case  of  need  these  can  be 
rapidly  supplemented  by  drawing  upon 
our  raagniflcent  mercantile  marine. 
Owing  to  the  condition  into  which  the 
ocean-going  mercantile  marine  of  the 
United  States  has  fallen  during  the  last 
half-century,  it  cannot  furnish  similar 


assistance  to  the  war  fleet;  and  conse- 
quently it  is  considered  necessary  to 
construct  special  colliers  and  store- 
ships.  The  General  Board  has  recom- 
mended that  those  requirements  shall 
be  provided  for  without  delay.  Two 
special  colliers  for  fleet  work  are  now 
building,  and  others  are  to  be  laid 
down. 

In  the  submarine  section  of  the 
United  States  Navy  there  is  now  fresh 
activity.  About  a  dosten  submarines 
are  completed;  seven  more  are  building, 
and  four  more  are  proposed  for  next 
year.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  Holland,  a  citisen  of  the  United 
States,  by  persistent  and  long-continued 
effort,  brought  the  type  of  submarines 
which  bears  his  name  up  to  a  stage  of 
perfection  which  secured  the  purchase 
of  several  vessels  by  the  United  States 
Navy  six  or  seven  years  ago;  and  that 
tie  flrst  British  submarines  were  of  the 
Holland  type,  and  were  specified  to 
be  practical  reproductions  of  the  vessels 
which  had  been  tried*  and  accepted  by 
the  United  States  Navy.  Since  that 
time  great  developments  have  been 
made  here  in  submarine  construction, 
and  Great  Britain  now  stands  in  a  com- 
manding position  as  regards  both  num- 
bers and  types  of  submarines;  whereas 
the  United  States  made  a  pause  after 
the  first  vessels  were  built  and  until 
quite  recently  took  no  determined  or 
systematic  action  such  as  has  been 
taken  in  this  country.  With  the  means 
of  production  available,  and  with  the 
knowledge  and  experience  that  have 
been  gained,  it  would  undoubtedly  bo 
an  easy  matter  to  multiply  the  United 
States  submarine  flotillas  rapidly 
should  that  policy  be  deemed  expedient. 
The  general  feeling,  however,  in  that 
country  is  in  favor  of  the  policy  enun- 
ciated by  the  President  and  recom- 
mended by  the  G^eneral  Board, — 
namely,  to  concentrate  effort  mainly  on 
the  sea-going  fleets,  and  especially  on 
the  construction  of  battleships,   thehr 
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attendant  cruisers  and  store-ships.  Tfals 
is  regarded  as  the  primary  need  of  the 
United  States,  with  her  coasts  washed 
by  the  waters  of  two  great  oceans. 

The  existing  Fleet  of  the  United 
States  Is  largely  due  to  the  national  de- 
mand for  a  strong  Navy,  created  and 
titimalated  by  the  war  with  Spain. 
This  war  led  to  the  immediate  execu- 
tion of  a  large  prpgramme  of  ship-build- 
ing, and  Involved  obligations  for  the  de- 
fence of  distant  possessions  such  as 
were  not  previously  laid  upon  the 
United  States.  The  questions  which 
have  arisen  in  more  recent  times  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States 
have  confirmed  the  resolve  to  create  n 
still  more  powerful  Navy;  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  United  States 
should  create  fleets  of  such  numbers 
and  types  as  would  ensure  effective  and 
simultaneous  action  in  -both  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific.  The  understand- 
ing Just  reached  with  Japan  may  some- 
what modify  the  policy  of  naval  ex- 
pansion; but  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
German  Navy,  which  is  carefully 
watched  by  the  United  States  authori- 
ties, may  stimulate  them  to  further  ac- 
tion. Another  important  consideration 
may  be  noted.  Enormous  developments 
of  ship-yards,  engineering  establish- 
ments, steelworks,  and  armor-plate  fac- 
tories took  place  when  the  war  with 
Spain  excited  public  feeling,  and  led 
to  large  investments  of  capital.  Tem- 
porary activity  has  been  followed  by 
smaller  programmes   of   warship  con- 

Tb«  Spectator. 


struction,  and  the  various  Bills  for 
granting  subsidies  to  the  building  and 
working  oi  mercantile  vessels  have  not 
been  accepted  by  Congress.  As  a  con- 
8(Hiuence,  there  has  been  for  several 
years  past  a  large  margin  of  unem- 
ployed productive  power  representing 
capital  on  which  little  or  no  return  has 
been  made  to  investors.  The  pereisteut 
agitation  which  has  been  in  progress 
for  some  yeare  in  favor  of  ship  subsi- 
dies and  the  encouragement  of  the 
ocean-going  mereantile  fieet  by  the 
United  States  has  probably  been  lari^ely 
due  to  these  facts,  and  is  not  likely  to 
cease.  Pressure  has  been  and  will  be 
pput  upon  the  Government  to  take  ac- 
tion which  would  be  more  favorable  to 
the  interests  of  ship-building  and  shii>- 
ownlng,  and  the  President-elect  has  de- 
clared in  favor  of  such  action.  What- 
ever may  come  of  this  agitation,  the 
fact  remains  that  at  the  present  time 
the  United  States  possesses  a  greater 
warship-building  capability  than  any 
other  country  except  Great  Britain;  and 
if  the  policy  of  naval  expansion  should 
find  favor  on  account  of  the  conditions 
mentioned  or  for  any  other  reason,  the 
Naval  Department  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  giving  effect  to  that  policy 
quickly  and  on  the  largest  scale,  while 
the  skilled  naval  architects  in  that  De- 
partment and  in  private  employment 
may  be  trusted  to  prepare  designs  In 
no  sense  inferior  to  those  of  European 
rivals. 

W.  H.  White. 


DIVORCE  IN  AMERICA. 


The  American  Government  has  just 
published  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into 
the  marriage  and  divoree  statistics  of 
the  country  from  1887  to  1906.  It  is  n 
significant  many  will  call  it  an  appall- 
ing, document.  It  shows  that  one 
American   man'iage    in    every   twelve 


ends  in  the  divorce  court,  and  that  di- 
vorces during  the  period  under  review 
have  increased  three  times  as  fast  as 
the  population.  In  two-thirds  of  the 
suits  the  wife  is  the  plaintiff.  The  most 
common  ground  of  divorce  has  been 
found  to  be  desertion,  nearly  40  per 
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cent,  of  the  total  being  granted  for  this 
cause  alone.  Of  the  divorces  granted 
to  the  wife,  33  per  cent,  were  on  ac- 
count of  desertion,  27  per  cent  for 
cruelty,  only  10  per  cent  for  adultery, 
and  5  per  cent,  for  drunkenness.  Of 
the  divorces  granted  to  the  husband, 
some  50  per  cent,  were  for  desertion, 
28  per  cent  for  infidelity,  10  per  cent 
for  cruelty,  and  slightly  over  1  per  cent, 
for  drunkenness.  One  learns  without 
surprise  that  only  15  per  cent,  of  the 
divorces  were  contested,  "and  probably 
In  many  of  these  cases/*  adds  the  re- 
port "the  contest  was  hardly  more 
than  a  formality."  Such  are  the  princi- 
pal revelations  of  a  report  which  could 
only  have  emanated  from  the  American 
among  all  other  civilized  Governments. 
The  United  States  has  long  been  known 
as  the  land  of  easy  divorce,  but  how 
well  it  deserved  the  title  few  probably 
were  aware  before  the  publication  of 
this  amazing  document.  We  should 
like,  however,  to  enter  a  caveat  against 
inferences  that  may  be  too  hastily 
drawn  from  its  perusal.  It  is  never 
more  necessaiy  to  remember  that 
America  is  America  and  not  England  or 
Germany,  than  when  such  a  matter  as 
this  is  under  consideration.  The  infer- 
ence, for  instance,  that  the  multiplicity 
of  divorces  connotes  a  low  standard  of 
morals  or  an  unusual  degree  of  domes- 
tic unhappiness,  is,  we  believe,  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  almost  wholly 
erroneous.  Americans  in  these  re- 
spects are  probably  no  better  and  no 
worse  than  the  people  of  most  other 
countries.  The  mere  fact  that  of  every 
hundred  divorces  only  fourteen  involve 
a  question  of  infidelity  is  a  warning 
against  any  assumption  of  general  im- 
morality; while  the  further  factn  that 
two-thirds  of  the  suits  instituted  are 
brought  by  wives,  and  that  in  only  15 
per  cent,  of  all  the  divorce  proceedings 
is  there  any  pretence  of  a  contest,  em- 
phasize the  dangers  of  wholesale  de- 
ductions. 


The  truth  is,  we  believe,  that  di- 
vorces in  America  are  frequent  chiefly 
because  they  are  easy  and  inexpensive. 
The  Americans  take  a  lighter  or  a  more 
liberal  view  of  the  marriage  tie  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world.  They 
are  an  emancipated  and  untrammelled 
nation  In  numberless  ways  that  make 
for  a  spaciousness  of  experiment  if 
not  always  of  achievement  But  la 
nothing  are  they  more  emancipated 
than  in  their  freedom  from  clerical 
domination  and  from  the  restrictions 
and  subordinations  which  the  Churches 
of  the  older  world  have  imposed, 
and  still  largely  maintain,  upon  the 
details  of  human  conduct.  In  such 
matters  they  take  the  secular  side 
instinctively  and  almost  universally; 
and  their  adoption  of  it  is  made 
all  the  easier  by  the  pecnliari-, 
ties  of  the  American  Constitution. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  national 
American  divorce  law,  applicable  all 
over  the  Union.  When  the  constitu- 
ent States  surrendered  various  powers 
to  the  Federal  Government  they  kept 
in  their  own  hands  entire  freedom  to 
regulate  marriage  and  divorce  as  they 
pleased;  and  it  is,  of  course,  this  un- 
controllable liberty  of  the  States  that 
is  at  the  root  of  the  chaos  of  diver- 
gences and  contradictions  presented  by 
the  American  marriage  and  divorce 
laws. 

State  pride  and  patriotism  almost 
make  it  a  point  of  honor  that  each  lo- 
cal Legislature,  on  all  conceivable  sub- 
jects, should  have  a  policy  of  Its  own 
and  not  tamely  reproduce  the  enact- 
ments of  other  communities.  A  sort 
of  rivalry  in  legislative  experiment  is 
generated  by  the  close  Juxtapositions 
of  the  Federal  system,  by  its  multipli- 
cation of  competitive  loyalties,  and  the 
pitting  of  State  against  State  in  a  vast 
law-making  tourney.  And  some  of  the 
States  are  very  primitive,  very  unset- 
tled, very  Western.  Their  legislators 
combine  extreme  inexperience  with  an 
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extreme  passion  for  social  and  political 
'  empirics.  Tbey  hare  all  the  defective 
altruism  of  the  stock,  and  a  faith  in  the 
capacity  of  laws  to  make  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth  at  least  once  a  session 
that  we  for  the  most  part  have  out- 
grown. The  past  weighs  with  them 
not  at  all;  of  traditions  they  have  none; 
their  guides  are  the  local  sentiment  of 
people  like  unto  thgnselves,  their  own 
elementary  freshness  of  heart  and  emo- 
tion, which  is  one  of  Nature's  gifts  to 
Americans,  and  that  infectious  sense  of 
all  things  being  possible  that  propa- 
gates itself  so  easily  in  their  buoyant 
atmo^here. 

To  men  of  such  propensities,  and 
worked  upon  by  such  influences,  no 
field  could  be  more  inviting  or  more 
crowded  with  opportunities  than  that 
of  marriage  and  divorce.  A  bold  oc- 
cupation and  development  of  it  has 
come  all  the  easier  to  Americans 
through  their  ingrained  and  impregna- 
ble indifference  to  theological  consid- 
erations, through  their  intense  individ- 
ualism, and  through  their  easygoing, 
sometimes  misguided,  often  over-indul- 
gent, but  none  the  less  genuine,  sense 
of  chivalry.  They  are  honorably  ambi- 
tious to  diffuse  as  much  individual  free- 
dom and  happiness,  and  to  prevent  as 
much  unhappiness  as  possible;  and  the 
ambition  is  one  which  operates  with 
peculiar  force  whenever  the  comfort  or 
peace  of  mind  of  women  is  in  question. 
It  is  perhaps  more  than  anything  else, 
with  a  view  to  promoting  the  welfare 
of  women,  and  to  asserting  their  right 
to  a  social  and  legal  epuality  with  men, 
that  the  American  divorce  laws  have 
been  framed  in  a  spirit  of  such  pro- 
nounced liberality.  And  in  these  days, 
when  law-makers  are  more  criticised 
than  thanked,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the 
highly  practical  and  gratifying  fash- 
ion in  which  American  women  have 
marked  their  sense  of  this  legislative 
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solicitude.  Not  only  are  two-thirds  of 
all  the  suits  instituted  brought  by  wo- 
men, but  it  is  probably  not  overstat- 
ing the  case  to  say  that  the  bulk  of 
feminine  opinion  is  adverse  to  any  far- 
reaching  change  in  the  present  laws. 
They  regard  them  much  as  fugitive 
slaves  used  to  regard  Canada  and  the 
Free  States  of  the  North.  American 
women  have  been  both  prompted  from 
within  and  encouraged  from  without 
to  take  in  many  ways  a  higher,  or  at 
any  rate  a  freer,  position  in  the  social' 
scheme  than  the  women  of  European 
countries  have  ever  thought  of  occupy-, 
ing.  They  have  developed  in  their  re- 
lations with  men  a  greater  sensitive-' 
ness  or,  it  may  be,  a  greater  self-re- 

• 

spect;  they  certainly  exact  more,  and 
more  is,  as  certainly,  given  them;  and 
a  great  many  of  the  divorce  suits  in^ 
which  the  wife  is  the  plaintiff  are  un- 
doubtedly brought  because  the  Ameri- 
can wife  will  not  tolerate  the  treatment 
ithat  her  European  sister  is  both  legally 
and  conventionally  forced  to  submit  to. 
Paradoxical,  therefore,  as  it  may  seem, 
there  are  aspects  in  which  the  high 
average  of  American  divorces  may 
justly  be  claimed  as  an  index  not  of  a 
lower  but  of  a  higher  civilization. 
This  is  something  which  should  never 
be  forgotten.  It  does  not,  indeed,  ex- 
cuse the  monstrous  anomalies  of  the 
marriage  and  divorce  laws,  anomalies 
so  pervasive  that  it  is  only  occasionally 
that  an  American  can  be  sure  that  his 
marriage  is  equally  valid  all  through 
the  Union,  and  almost  an  exception 
when  he  is  able  to  assert  that  his  di- 
vorce holds  equally  good  from  Maine 
to  California,  and  from  Texas  to  Da- 
kota. But  it  at  least  suggests  that 
the  statistics  of  the  American  divorce 
courts  are  not  a  trustworthy  gauge  of 
the  morals  or  the  social  felicity  of  the 
American  people. 
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THE  CUT-GLASS  BOWL. 

Bbiv«  thb  Stoby  of  ovs  of  Lifb^s  Ltitlb  DuPLiomxs. 

{Conduded.) 


X. 

Mrs.  lAoesey  to  Mrs,  Vansittart. 

May  25,  190-^. 

My  darling  Motker^-^A  dreadful  thing 
has  happened.  Aunt  Mercy  has  written 
to  say  she  wants  to  come  from  Monday 
to  Friday  of  next  week  to  see  ns  and 
get  to  like  Joseph.  The  terrible  thing 
is  the  glass  bowl,  because  poor  Joseph 
has  never  been  able  to  match  it,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  bits, 
which  we  kept,  but  which  the  glass 
people  cannot  manage  to  put  together 
satisfactorily.  I  am  not  at  all  strong 
Just  now,  and  the  prospect  of  having 
to  face  Aunt  Mercy  and  tell  her  about 
the  bowl  is  too  dreadful.  What  shall 
I  do?  Is  it  safe  to  tell  her  we  cannot 
have  her?     Please  telegraph. 

Your  loving  8. 

XI. 

Mrs.  VansUtnrt  to  Mrs,  Livcsey. 
(Telegram,) 

May  26,  190—. 

Sympathize  very  deeply.  Better  ask 
aunt  postpone  visit. 


Mother. 


XII. 


Mrs.  lAvesey  to  Miss  Nomwn-Crudge, 

May  26,  190—- 

My  dear  Aunt  Meivy, — I  am  so  very 
sorry,  as  it  would  have  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  have  you  here  under  our 
roof,  but  both  Joseph  and  the  doctor 
think  I  am  not  quite  strong  enough  for 
a  visitor  Just  now.  Not  that  I  am  at 
all  ill,  but  I  have  been  rather  run  down 
and  I  might  not  be  able  to  look  after 
you  and  take  you  about  as  I  should 
wish.    So,  dear  Aunt  Mercy,  I  hope  you 


won*t  mind  postponing  your  visit  for 
a  little  while. 

Your  affectionate  niece, 

Sarah. 

XIII. 

Miss  Norman'Crvdffe  to  Mrs.  lAvasey. 

May  26,  190—. 

My  dear  Sarah, — ^I  am  sorry  to  hear 
of  your  poor  health,  but  yon  must  not 
think  that  the  fear  of  being  left  too 
much  to  myself  will  deter  me  frouk  my 
project  of  seeing  you  and  your  husband 
— with  perhaps  a  peep  at  the  bowl  on 
the  table!  It  will  interest  me  to  ex- 
plore Warwick  alone,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  also  to  do  what  I  can  to  nurse 
and  amuse  you.  The  only  difference  it 
will  make  is  that  I  shall  now  certainly 
bring  Yates,  as  she  is  so  clever  with 
beef>tea  and  Jellies,  and  is  a  perfect 
nurse. 

Your  affectionate 

Aunt  Mercy, 

XIV. 

Mrs,  Livesey  to  Mrs.  Vansittart. 

.    May  27,  190—. 

My  dear  Mother, — ^It  is  no  good,  as  the 
enclosed  letter  will  show  you.  Joseph, 
who  is  furious,  wants  me  to  write  again 
and  say  it  Is  something  catching;  but 
Aunt  Mercy  would  be  sure  to  find  out. 
I  am  taking  a  strong  tonic  and  prepar- 
ing for  the  worst. 

Your  loving  S. 

XV. 

Jane  Yates  to  Mrs,  Livesey, 
(Teleyram.) 

May  30,  190-. 

Miss  Norman-Crudge  in  bed  with  in- 
fluenaui.      Visit  must  be  postponed. 

Yates. 
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XVI. 
Mrs.  Livesey  to  Mrs.  Vansiitai'L 

May  30.  190—. 

Mff  darling  Mother,--!  am  nearly  off 
my  tiead  with  Joy.  She  is  not  coming. 
Yates  has  telegraphed  that  Aunt 
Mercy  is  in  bed  with  influenza.  Joseph 
was  80  excited  that  he  insisted  on  my 
having  some  champagne  for  lunch,  al- 
though of  course  not  Joining  me.  I 
don*t  seem  to  mind  anything  now,  al- 
though I  suppose  it  will  all  begin  over 
again. 

Your  loving  8. 

XVII. 
jtiss  Nomum-^rudge  to  Mrs.  Liveacy. 

July  15,  190—. 

My  dear  Sarah, — I  want  you  to  be  so 
good  as  to  do  me  a  little  service.  There 
is  to  be  a  bazaar  here  next  week  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  organ  for  St  Ml- 
chaeFs,  and  as  I  want  it  to  be  a  great 
success  I  have  undertaken  to  arrange 
a  small  but  tasteful  exhibition  of  old 
china  and  glass  and  perhaps  a  little 
choice  furniture  in  one  of  the  smaller 
roomsw      The  bowl  which  I  gave  you 
for  a  wedding  present  is  so  excellent  a 
specimen  of  its  style  and  period  (al- 
though inferior  to  the  one  which  you 
said  arrived  broken)  that  I  should  like 
to  Include  it      The  bazaar  lasts  only 
three  days,  so  that  you  would  not  be 
deprived   of  your   treasure   for   more 
than  a  week  altogether.    I  enclose  a 
postal  order  for  half-a-crown  to  defray 
the   cost   of   transit   and    nropessional 

Your  affectionate 

AufU  Mercy. 

XVIII. 

Mrs.  lAvesey  to  Mrs.  VansittarL 

July  17,  190—. 
My  darHmg  Mother,--lt  is  all  over  now. 
I  have  told  Aunt  Mercy  that  the  bowl 
Is  broken.    I  had  to  do  it  because  she 


wrote  asking  to  borrow  it  for  an  ex- 
hibition. Joseph  would  not  let  me 
worry  about  it  any  more.  He  said 
there  had  been  trouble  enough  about 
the  wretched  thing  and  he  would  settle 
the  matter  once  for  all;  and  this  is 
what  he  helped  me  to  write.  I  send 
it  to  you  in  case  you  see  Aunt  Mercy 
and  she  asks  you  any  questions: — 


i«i 


^Dearest   Aunt    Mercy, — I    am    very 
sorry  that  I  cannot  send  you  the  bowl, 
because  unhappily  it  no  longer  exists. 
It  is  broken;  and  by  a  curious  chance 
it  happened  on  the  very  day  that  your 
visit  to  us,  to  which  we  were  looking 
forward    so    keenly,    was    postponed. 
(This  is  a  dreadful  story,  dear  mother, 
but  I  seem  to  have  been  telling  nothing 
else  for  years.)      At   the   time   that 
Yates's  kind  telegram  was  brought  say- 
ing you  were  ill  in  bed  and  could  not 
come  to  us  after  all,  Joseph  was  carry- 
ing the  bowl  up  to  my  bedroom  with 
fresh  roses  in  it,  as  we  always  made  a 
point  of  never  letting  the  parlormaid 
touch  it.    (This  about  the  parlormaid 
is  literally  true,  dear  Mother,  although 
K  sounds  like  another!)      As  both  his 
hands  were  full  he  told  Mills  to  open 
the  telegram  and  read  it  to  him,  which 
she  did,  and  no  sooner  did  he  hear  the 
sad  news  than  the  bowl  slipped  out  of 
his  hands  and  was  utterly  smashed. 
We  have  the  pieces  still,  but  the  mend- 
ing people  say  it  is  impossible  to  put 
them  together  again.      I  hoped  that  I 
should  not  have  to  tell  you,  dear  Aunt 
Mercy,  but  perhaps  it  is  better  to  have 
done  so.     One  does  not  like  to  deceive, 
even  out  of  consideration  for  another's 
feelings.      Both  Joseph,   who  is  nat- 
urally very  unhappy  about  it,  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  give  us  another  present. 
**With  much  love,  I  remain. 
"Your  affectionate  niece. 

There,  dear  Mother,  I  think  that  must 
be  the  end  anyway,  whatever  happens. 
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I  will  tell  you  what  Aunt  Mercy  says. 
Do  come  and  see  us  soon,  dear. 

Your  loving  8. 

XIX. 
MiM  Norman-Crudge  to  Mrs.  Livesey, 

July  18,  190—. 

My*dear  Sarah.—l  am  of  course  very 
sorry  to  think  that  both  my  beautiful 
bowls  have  ceased  to  be,  but  the  very 
natural  circumstances  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  second  one  help  to  reconcile 
me.  Poor  Joseph,  I  do  not  wonder  he 
was  upset  I  shall  not  make  the  ex- 
periment of  giving  you  glass  again,  but 
I  hope  to  see  something  more  durable 
when  next  I  visit  my  old  furniture 
dealer.  The  exhibition,  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear,  promises  to  be  a  great 
success,  even  without  the  bowl. 
Your  affectionate 

Aunt  Mercy. 

Pnnoh. 


XX. 

Mrs.  Vatmttart  to  Mrs.  Livesey. 

July  20,  190—. 

My  darling  Sarah, — ^I  was  so  glad  to 
get  your  letter,  with  your  Aunt  Mer- 
cy's enclosed,  and  to  feel  that  everything 
is  now  all  right  again.  It  shows  how 
important  it  is  to  tell  the  truth,  for  until 
she  knew  it  was  broken  there  was  no 
peace  of  mind  for  any  of  us.  I  am 
sure  I  have  suffered  almost  as  much 
as  you.  My  one  fear  is  that  when  I 
meet  your  aunt  when  she  pays  her  an- 
nual visit  to  Scotland  next  month  I 
shall  forget  what  happened,  and  that 
might  be  terrible.  I  can't  help  feeling 
it  will  be  safer  if  I  know  nothing 
about  it  at  all.  Yes,  that  is  best. 
Your  loving  Mother, 

P.S.— I  reopen  this  to  say,  remember 
darling,  I  know  nothing  about  it  at  alL 
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Mr.  Orison  Swett  Marden's  "Peace,  ^^  combination  of  the  stars  and  stripes  to 


Power  and  Plenty,"  differs  from  the 
large  number  preceding  it  by  its  intro- 
duction of  the  latest  published  and  ad- 
vertised schemes  for  self-control  and 
self-advancement  Indeed,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  volume  is  that  everything 
lies  within  the  reach  of  him  who  will 
but  put  out  his  hand  in  faith  and  love. 
Work,  place,  power,  success,  happiness 
all  come  to  him  who  insists  upon  hav- 
ing them,  and  believes  that  he  shall 
have  them.  Mr.  Marden  argues  with 
the  skill  bom  of  long  practice,  and 
never  has  he  written  a  better  book. 
Thomas  Y.  Growell  &  Co. 

Mr.  John  H.  Few's  "The  True  Story  of 
the  American  Flag"  is  an  interesting 
and  diverting  monograph,  which  demol- 
ishes the  tradition  that  we  owe  the 


the  ingenuity  of  Mrs.  Betsy  Row;  and 
gleans  information  from  many  sources 
regarding  the  various  standards  which 
were  carried  biy  the  patriots  prior  to 
the  battle  of  the  Brandywine  in  Sep- 
tember, 1777,  when  the  stars  and 
stripes  were  for  the  first  time, — so  far 
as  authentic  records  show,— carried  in 
battle.  Bight  or  ten  colored  plates 
reproduce  the  early  standards.  Wil- 
liam J.   Campbell,   Philadelphia. 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  has 
Just  published  "Hymenseus:  A  Oomedy 
acted  at  St  John's  College,  Oambridge," 
now  first  printed  with  an  introduction 
and  notes  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Moore  Smith, 
Professor  of  Bnglish  Language  and  Lit- 
erature in  the  University  of  Sheffield. 
The  play,  which  appears  to  have  been 
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performed  at  St  John's  College  In 
Haicli  of  1578-9,  is  preserved  in  two 
M8S.,  one  belonging  to  Gains  College, 
and  tbe  other  to  St.  John's.  The  au- 
thor's name  is  unknown;  so,  too,  is 
the  title — if  the  comedy  ever  had  one. 
As  the  prologue  happened  to  be  deliv- 
ered by  the  god  Hymenseus  the  play 
came  to  be  referred  to  by  that  name, 
and  it  was  found  convenient  to  pre- 
serve the  title  in  the  printed  edition. 
The  editor  is  to  follow  up  this  work 
with  similar  editions  of  two  other  Latin 
plays  "Fucus  or  Hlstriomastix"  acted 
at  Queen's  College  in  1623,  and  "Lse- 
lia,"  which  was  acted  at  the  same  col- 
lege in  the  closing  years  of  the  preced- 
ing century. 

If  the  Oregon  boundary  had  been 
oS**  20',  or  52*  dfY,  or  any  other  parallel 
not  leadhig  to  "Fight"  by  happily 
placed  labials  would  it  have  been  possi- 
ble for  Calhoun  and  Tyler  to  succeed  in 
their  plan  to  make  the  United  States  a 
country  reaching  from  sea  to  sea?  With 
"54 — 40  or  Fight"  as  a  watchword  they 
sufficiently  won  the  good  will  of  the 
c*ountry  to  make  it  apparent  to  the  Brit- 
ish minister,  and  possibly  to  those  se- 
cret agents  whom  he  was  supposed  to 
maintain,  that  war  might  follow  Brit- 
ish seizure  of  the  territory.  So  much 
everybody  knows,  but  all  are  not  aware 
of  the  part  borne  in  the  history  of  the 
time  by  the  Baroness  Von  Ritz,  and 
possibly  no  one  knows  it  but  Mr.  Emer- 
son Hough  who  writes  of  it  in  his  novel 
of  which  the  watchword  is  the  title. 
The  lady  is  beautiful  beyond  expres- 
sion; has  Jewels  and  robes  of  price  to 
heighten  her  beauty,  and  no  more  rep- 
utation than  women  generally  leave  to 
a  mysterious  sister  who  is  their  suc- 
cessful rival  in  securing  the  homage  of 
men;  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Trist  of  Mary- 
land, to  whom  Calhoun  entrusts  the 
task  of  persuading  her  to  betray  her 
employer,  finds  his  task  long  and  diffi- 
cult.     It  makes  a  pleasant  if  not  en- 


tirely credible  story,  and  Calhoun  and 
Tyler  and  Polk  are  real  enough,  if 
the  Baroness  be  insubstantial.  The  de- 
scriptions of  the  Washing^n  and  Mon- 
treal of  the  Tyler  administration  are 
very  carefully  written,  and  the  only 
conspicuous  anachronisms  occur  in  the 
speech  of  the  characters.  "Crinoline" 
and  "altruism"  were  not  known  in  Cal- 
houn's day,  and  the  men  of  the  time 
did  not  write  "personality"  when  they 
meant  "beings"  or  "creatures"  or  "char- 
acters," but  these  small  defects  do  not 
prevent  the  story  from  bringing  the 
historical  period  before  the  mental  vis- 
ion with  great  clearness.  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill  Co. 

There  are  signs,  both  in  England  and 
this  country,  of  a  healthful  reaction 
against  trashy  and  audacious  contem- 
porary fiction,  and  of  a  return  to 
Thackeray,  Scott,  Dickens  and  the 
other  masters  of  an  earlier  and  saner 
day.  Especially  is  this  true  of  Dick- 
ens, whose  books  are  reported  to  have 
been  more  in  demand  in  the  London 
shops  last  season  than  for  many  years. 
American  Dickens-lovers  will  welcome 
with  enthusiasm  the  first  convenient, 
adequate,  handy-volume  edition  of  their 
old  favorite  which  has  been  oflTered 
them, — ^the  new  Booklovers'  Dickens, 
bearing  the  same  imprint  as  the  Book- 
lovers'  Shakespeare,  and  having  many 
of  the  external  characteristics  of  that 
dainty  set  of  books, — a  clear,  legible 
page,  abundant  illustrations,  thin, 
opaque  paper,  and  convenient  size. 
This  edition,  moreover,  presents  a  great 
deal  of  new  material:  stories,  sketches 
and  articles  gathered  from  the  files  of 
"Household  Words"  and  "All  the  Year 
Round"  and  identified  by  the  editor  of 
The  Dickensian;  selections  from  Dick- 
ens's letters  and  speeches,  with  two  of 
his  plays  and  all  of  his  verse;  critical 
comments  and  notes  from  many 
sources;  introductions  to  the  novels  by 
Andrew    Lang,    Charles    Dickens    the 
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younger,  and  others;  and  a  composite 
Life  of  Dickens,  drawn  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Forster,  Marzlals,  Mamie  Dick- 
ens, A.  W.  Ward,  Swinburne  and  Taine. 
Altogether,  of  the  16,000  pages,  more  or 
less,  contained  in  tlie  thirty  volumes  of 
this  edition,  at  least  2,000  present  mate- 
rial not  included  in  any  other  edition 
which  is  generally  available  to  Ameri- 
can readers. 

As  an  American  reads  Mrs.  Henry 
de  la  Pasture*s  "Catherine's  Child,"  ho 
is  aware  of  a  twofold  bond  of  fascina- 
tion, one,  the  sharp  definition  of  the  va- 
rious personages,  the  other,  the  rich- 
ness of  the  ordered  background  dis- 
cerned beyond  them;  also  he  is  con- 
scious that,  although  his  own  country 
can  show  him  nothing  precisely  similar, 
he  is  more  at  his  ease  among  these 
aliens  and  their  surroundings  than 
he  finds  himself  among  the  creatures 
often  presented  to  him  as  his  country- 
men, and  country-women.  If,  not  too 
well  pleased  by  his  discovery,  he  seeks 
for  the  reason,  he  finds  it  presently  in 
the  author's  independence  of  devices 
freely  employed  by  continental  au- 
thors, and  submissively  accepted  by  too 
many  American  writers  as  essential  to 
literary  perfection.  The  reader  is  not 
requested  to  note  here  an  approach 
to  Zola's  minute  knowledge  of  matters 
not  worth  knowing;  there  a  hint  of 
Balzac's  insight;  elsewhere  a  touch  of 
D'Annunzio's  recklessness  or  Auer- 
bach's  simplicity;  Mrs.  de  la  Pasture's 
mind  is  wholly  bent  upon  telling  her 
story,  and  she  forges  and  tempers  her 
own  tools  when  necessary,  never  bor- 
rowing those  of  another,  howsoever 
highly  commended,  or  howsoever  lu- 
crative. Once,  in  '*The  Unlucky  Fam- 
ily," she  seemed  emulous  of  the  sages 
of  Danbury  and  Peoria,  but  it  may  have 
been  that  her  exaggeration  and  theirs 
had  a  common  source  in  the  humor  of 
the  early  Victorian  stage,  and  the  book 
stands  quite  alone  in  the  company  of 


stories  of  which  ''Catherine's  Child"  is 
the  tenth.      Philippa  Adelstane  is  the 
headstrong    daughter    of    that    unfor- 
gotten   heroine  of  "Catherine  of  Ca- 
lais" who  married  Sir  Philip  Adelstane 
and  she  reproduces  the  temperament  of 
her  paternal  grandmother,  and  is  en- 
tirely beyond  the  management  of  lier 
mother.    As  she  is  the  heiress  prasamp- 
tive  of  the  family  estate,  she  is  an  ob- 
ject of  intense  interest  to  her  childless 
uncle  and  his  wife,  and  to  the  entire 
circle  of  their  kindred  and  friends,  and 
her  life  is  made  complex  by  their  vari- 
ous endeavors  to  influence  and  direct 
it      This  situation  is  not  entirely  new, 
for    meddling    has    snsperseded    stu- 
pidity and  lying  as  the  cause  of  evil 
in  contemporary  fiction,  but  Mrs.  de 
la  Pasture  gives  it  novelty  by  the  va- 
riety of  meddlers  whom  she  introduces, 
and  the  distinctness  with  which  she 
defines  their  meddling.      Some  are  ex- 
asperating, some  simply  absurd,  some 
are  to  be  respected  and  some  to  be  ad- 
mired,  and  when,   in  the  latter  half 
of  the  book  all  their  devices  are  swept 
away  by  a  well-nigh  tragic  piece  of  ex- 
terior interference,  their  behavior  be- 
comes profoundly  interesting.      Catbe- 
rine  dominates  the  story,  at  first  as  the 
misunderstood    mother,    later    as    the 
woman  whom  the  world  has  taught  to 
discern  the  cycles  of  family  history, 
and  to  recognize  the  inevitable  working 
of  essential  traits  in  spite  of  accidental 
attraction  or  repulsion;  and  has  also 
taught  that  expectation  is  none  the  less 
fallacious  for  the  future  because  It  has 
been  unsatisfied  in  the  past    One  fore- 
sees a  sequel  to  the  story,  although  Phi- 
lippa's  part  in  it  is  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory pause,  and  perhaps  It  shoald  be 
said  that  the  story  itself  will  be  better 
enjoyed  by  those  who  met  Catherine 
and  her  friends  in  "Catherine  of  Ca- 
lais."   This  book  is  complete  In  Itself, 
it  is  true,  but  it  excites  curiosity  as  ti> 
the  earlier  lives  of  its  men  and  women. 
B.  P.  Dutton  ft  Co. 
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Amor  Immortalis,  Btc. 


AMOR  IMMORTALIS. 

Where  are  the  lovers  who  long,  long 

ago 
Miocked  at  Death's  menace  with  a 

fine  disdain, 
And  looked  beyond  the  terror  and  the 

pain, 
Scorning  to  cringe  before  the  last  dread 

woe? 
Have  their  undaunted  spirits  passed 

below 
Into  a  silence  where  all  loves  are 

slain, 
And  weary  spectres  haunt  a  lonesome 

plain 
Whence  light  has  vanished  and  where 

chill  winds  blow? 

Nay,  all  who  strove  to  cherish  Love's 
white  flower 
Have  won  calm  peace  and  freedom 
from  distress; 
Tristram    and    Iseult   share   a    happy 
bow6r 
Deep  in  the  farthest  isle  of  Lyon- 
nesse; 
And  on  some  shoulder  of  Ood's  holy 

hill 
Immortal  Dante  loves  his  Beatrice  still. 

Bennett  Qould. 

The  Pan  Mall  Bfagaxinc. 


SONNET     PROM     "DREAM,     COME 

TRUE." 

Life  from  sunned  peak,  witched  wood 
and  flowery  dell, 
A    hundred    ways    the    eager    spirit 
wooes, 
To  roam,  to  dream,  to  conquer,  to  rebel; 
Yet   In   its  ear   a   voice  cries   ever. 
Choose! 
So  many  ways,  yet  only  one  shall  find: 
So   many  joys,  yet   only   one   shall 
bless; 
So  many  creeds,  yet  to  each  pilgrim 
mind 
One  road  to  the  divine  forgetfulness. 
Tongues  talk  of  youth;   but  truth  is 
only  found 
Where  the  heart  runs  to  be  poured 
utterly, 
rjke  streams  whose  home  is  ixt  their 
motion,  bound 


To  follow  one  faith  and  in  that  be 
free. 

O  Love,  since  I  have  found  one  truth 

so  true. 
Let  me  lose  all,  to  lose  my  loss  in  yoa. 

Laurence  Binifon, 


THE  CHUBCH. 

Here  stand  I 

Buttressed  over  the  sea! 
Time  and  sky 

Take  no  toll  from  me. 

To  me,  gray, 

Wind-gray,  flung  with  foam, 
Ye  that  stray 

Wild-foot,  come  ye  home! 

Mother,   I — 

Mother  I  will  be! 
Ere  ye  die. 

Hear!  O  sons  at  sea! 

Shall  I  fall, 

Leave  my  flock  of  graves? 
Not  for  all 

You  rebelling  waves! 

I  stand  fast — 

Let  the  waters  cry! 
To  Eternity! 

Here  I  last. 

John  Oalmoortkif. 

The  Nation. 


THE  VESTURE  OP  THE  80UL. 

I  pitied  one  whose  tattered  dress 
Was  patched  and  stained  with  dust 
and  rain; 

He  smiled  on  me:  I  could  not  guess 
The  viewless  spirit's  vast  domain. 

He  said:  the  royal  robe  I  wear 
Traih;  all  along  the  fields  of  light 

Its  silent  blue  and  silver  bear 
Por  gems  the  starry  dust  of  night. 

The  breath  of  Joy  unceasingly 
Waves  to  and  fro  its  folds  starlit. 

And  far  beyond  earth's  misery 
I  live  and  breathe  the  Joy  of  it. 

A.  K. 


Psychotherapeutics  and  Religion, 
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PSYCHOTHERAPEUTICS  AND  BELIGION. 


I.  Were  the  complete  history  of  med- 
ical science  written,  it  would  without 
doubt  appear  that  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease tlirough  what  seem  to  be  mental 
influences  has  prevailed  in  one  form  or 
another  ever  since  man  began  to  realize 
that  certain  illnesses  are  curable.  Yet 
psychotherai)eutics  as  a  science  may  be 
said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  fa- 
mous investigations  as  to  the  nature 
of  liypnotism  undertaken  at  Nancy  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Bernheim,  and 
colncidently  by  CTharcot  in  Paris,  only 
some  twenty-five  years  ago.  These 
investigations  began  with  the  careful 
observation  of  certain  modes  of  thera- 
peutic practice  which  were  being  used 
tn  an  unscientific  manner  at  that  time 
under  such  names  as  animal  magnet- 
ism, mesmerism,  etc.,  and  which  we 
now  see  had  been  thus  employed  from 
time  immemorial  by  those  who  prac- 
tised the  so-called  occult  arts,  magic 
and  necromancy. 

Bat  attention  to  these  phenomena  has 
also  brought  into  existence  a  small  host 
of  cults,  e.  g.  Mental  Healing,  Mind 
Cure,  Faith  Cure,  Metaphysical  Heal- 
ing, Christian  Science,  etc.,  whose 
leaders  make  use  in  a  more  or  less 
bungling  way  of  the  methods  of  the 
more  scientific  psychotherapeutics,  but 
explain  the  resultant  cures  in  terms 
of  doctrines  of  very  dubious  na- 
ture. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  at 
least,  the  first  crude  therapeutics  of  the 
uncivilized  man  probably  had  its  origin 
among  those  of  the  priestly  class, 
which.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  in- 
cluded all  men  of  special  wisdoni;  and 
so  far  as  crude  psychotherapeutics  was 
employed  In  the  earlier  days,  it  must 
almost  certainly  have  been  practised 
under  the  same  auspices,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  religions  dsctrinal  teaching. 
This  bfttbg  the  case,  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 


prising to  find  a  tendency  to  couple 
religious  or  semi-religious  teaching 
with  our  newer  psychotherapeutic  prac- 
tice. All  the  cults  above  referred  to 
claim  to  teach  what  may  be  broadly  de- 
scribed as  religious  doctrines  in  con- 
junction with  their  mental  healing; 
and  as  the  forms  of  doctrine  preached 
have  proved  acceptable,  these  cults 
have  gained  strength  apart  from,  and 
even  in  the  antagonism  to,  the  estab- 
lished Churches,  and  notwithstanding 
opposition  from  the  scientifically 
trained  men  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion. 

The  growth  of  these  cults,  however, 
has  in  general  been  very  limited.  Chris- 
tian Science  having  alone  been  mark- 
edly successful;  and  this  evidently  be- 
cause in  Mts.  Eddy  it  has  a  prophetess 
who  has  delivered  a  message,  and  who 
has  written  what  is  to  her  followers 
a  sacred  book. 

Christian  Science  deals  with  psycho- 
therapeutics, and  it  is  also  announced 
as  a  new  religion,  or  a  new  interpreta- 
tion of  the  religious  movement  insti- 
tuted by  Christ.  Its  therapeutics  is  ' 
opposed  by  men  of  training  because  of 
the  absurdity  of  its  modes  of  explana- 
tion of  the  facts  with  which  it  deals; 
because  of  its  unscientific  methods  of 
procedure;  and  because  of  the  un- 
founded claims  it  makes  as  to  the  cure 
of  radical  organic  diseases,  which 
claims,  indeed,  it  is  bound  in  consist- 
ency to  make  if  the  doctrines  It  teaches 
are  well  based.  Its  religious  teachings 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  arouse 
some  hostile  feeling  among  the  estab- 
lished Churches  in  the  fact  that  it 
claims  to  present  a  new  and  truer  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptures,  and  this 
hostility  has  not  been  reduced  by  the 
recognition  that  Christian  Science  Is 
gaining  not  a  few  converts  from 
the   members   of  the   long-established 
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Churches,  and  that  It  seems  to  be  mov- 
ing to  new  triumphs  where  these  latter 
have  failed  to  advance. 

But  what  we  may  perhaps  call  the 
worldly  success  of  Christian  Science 
has  led  the  churchman  to  note  the  fact 
that  its  advance  seems  bound  up  with 
the  cure  of  disease,  with  which  his 
church  concerns  itself  only  very  indi- 
rectly. He  has  seen  for  years  the 
grrowth  among  the  people  of  a  habit  of 
turning  to  their  medical  advisers  for 
counsel  which  but  a  generation  ago 
would  have  been  asked  from  the  priest: 
he  now  sees  the  sudden  growth  of  a 
new  church,  the  leaders  of  which  claim 
to  take  the  place  of  both  medical  ad- 
viser and  priest  Naturally,  then,  he 
asks  whether  his  church's  hold  upon 
the  people  cannot  be  retained  if  he  add 
to  his  priestly  function  that  of  the 
medical  adviser,  and  naturally  we  find 
suddenly  appearing  within^  certain  of 
the  churches  a  new  school  which  holds 
that,  if  a  church  is  to  fulfil  its  function 
completely,  it  must  add  to  its  estab- 
lishment a  psychotherapeutic  clinic 
such  as  is  called  for  by  Dr.  Worcester 
and  Dr.  MacComb  of  Bmmanuel 
Church  in  Boston,  where  this  move- 
ment is  at  present  most  thoroughly  or- 
ganized. If  we  may  Judge  from  the 
interest  the  work  of  this  Boston  church 
has  aroused,  it  iseems  likely  that  pres- 
sure will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a 
large  body  of  the  clergy  to  establish 
similar  clinics  in  connection  with  their 
churches.  It  may  be  well  worth  while, 
therefore,  to  make  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  characteristics  of  Christian 
Science  and  those  of  the  Emmanuel 
Movement  as  it  has  been  lately  de- 
scribed in  the  "ofliclal"  volume  called 
Religion  and  Medicine. 

II.  (1)  The  Christian  Scientist  main- 
tains that  religion  and  therai)eutics  are 
Inseparably  connected;  and  (2)  in  de- 
fence of  this  position  points  to  the 
cures  resulting  from  treatment  by  their 


leaders,  claiming  that  they  can  do  all 
that  the  trained  physician  can  do,  and 
are  able  to  effect  cures  which  the  physi- 
cian cannot  accomplish;  beyond  this,  (3> 
its  founder,  Mrs.  Bddy,  attempts  to  es- 
tablish these  claims  by  a  special  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures,  building 
upon  that  as  a  foundation  a  meta- 
physical structure  which  her  disciples 
present  as  a  warrant  for  their  practice. 
Iiet  us  consider  these  points  In  reverse 
order. 

Mrs.  Eddy's  Interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  is  largely  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption of  the  verbal  inspiration  of 
the  original  texts  and  the  accuracy  of 
our  English  translation,  and  it  is  true, 
as  the  Emmanuel  workers  say,  i  that 
**she  interprets  Scripture  in  a  way  tliat 
excites  the  scholar's  disgust"  For 
this,  however,  she  should  not  be  too 
sharply  criticised;  for  her  outlook  upon 
life  has  been  exceedingly  limited,  and 
in  this  .procedure  she  has  merely  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  the  worthies 
of  the  Chntch,  with  whose  methods  she 
must  have  been  more  or  less  familiar. 

The  metaphysical  doctrines  promul- 
gated by  her,  and  treated  as  inspired 
by  her  followers,  surely  cannot  be 
treated  seriously  when  one  of  her  most 
reverent  disciples,  who  writes  a  learned 
apologetic  of  over  700  pages,*  acknowl- 
edges that  "the  first  reading  of  her 
chief  work,  Science  and  HeaUh,  with  a 
Key  to  ike  Scriptures^  leaves  the  impres- 
sion, in  spite  of  much  tliat  Is  strikingly 
beautiful  and  true,  that  there  is  a  pre- 
vailing tone  of  incoherence,  contradic- 
tion, illogicality  and  arbitrary,  dicta- 
torial assertion,  with  no  regard  for  evi- 
dent fact  either  In  the  realm  of  object- 
ive nature  or  history." 

One  cannot  but  note  how  definitely 
her  poorly  systematized  metaphysical 
doctrine  leads  in  the  direction  of  mysti- 
cism, which  indeed  seems  to  have  a 
fascination  for  the  leaders  of  the  Bm- 

1  "The  Interpretation  of  Life,*'  In  wblob  le 
shown  the  reletion  of  Modem  Oaltvre  end 
Christian  Soieaoe :  by  O.  C.  Mars. 
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mnnael  Movement  themgelves,  If  we 
may  judge  by  their  assumptions  as  to 
tbe  nature  and  function  of  the  "uncon- 
scious mind,"  of  which  we  speak  below. 
In  fact.  It  appears  that  Christian  Sci- 
ence and  all  kindred  cults  attract  many 
to  their  shrines  Just  because  they  there 
gain  the  satisfactions  which  mysticism 
in  all  its  forms  brings:  the  relief  from 
effort  to  think  clearly;  the  delight 
yielded  by  the  removal  of  all  of  the 
strain  attending  the  appreciation  of 
foresight  and  responsibility,  which 
must  accompany  any  belief  in  the  in- 
dlviduaFs  absorption  within  the  being 
•of  the  universal. 

Tt  is  all  too  easy,  however,  to  consider 
this  general  movement  from  a  coldly 
-critical  standpoint;  we  are  likely  to 
sain  a  more  satisfactory  insight  if  we 
take  a  more  sympathetic  view.  We 
must  face  the  fact  that  great  numbers 
of  men  and  women,  whose  intelligence 
we  do  not  think  of  questioning  when 
we  meet  them  in  the  ordinary  walks  of 
life,  nevertheless  follow  the  teachings 
of  Christian  Science  and  allied  cults 
which  seem  to  demand  logical  blindness 
and  hopeless  unintelligence.  There 
must  be  some  latent  reason  why  they 
are  willing  to  lay  aside  the  safeguards 
of  rational  life  in  favor  of  the  non- 
rational  or  even  the  irrational,  and  I 
take  it  that  the  mystic  attraction  just 
referred  to  would  in  most  cases  fail 
-of  efficacy  were  it  not  that  those  who 
thus  slip  from  the  firm  ground  of  rea- 
w>n  believe  that  physical  sufferings  of 
their  own,  or  of  their  close  friends, 
have  been  relieved  in  connection  with 
the  acceptance  of  these  unreasoned  doc- 
trines, as  they  could  not  have  been  in 
any  other  manner;  and  this  brings  us 
to  the  consideration  of  the  second  point 
referred   to  above. 

III.  All  physicians  of  broad  practice 
and  keen  observation  realize  that  cer- 
tain pains  may  be  alleviated  or  cured, 
and  that  certain  morbid  conditions  may 


be  made  to  disappear,  provided  a 
change  in  the  mental  state  of  the  pa- 
tient can  be  brought  about  To  what 
processes  this  is  due  they  do  not  often 
stop  to  inquire;  their  business  is  to 
cure,  and  when  they  find  an  effective 
instrument  at  hand  th^y  are  likely  to 
use  it  without  etiological  inquiry. 

The  studies  of  hypnotism  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  kindred  inquiries,  es- 
pecially in  relation  to  hysteria,  have 
shown  that  if  we  can  persuade  a  per- 
son that  a  pain  of  which  he  complains 
has  disappeared,  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter in  his  physical  condition  will  often 
follow.  It  does  not  require  special 
learning  to  build  up  a  psychotherapeu- 
tic practice  based  upon  the  observa- 
tion of  such  cases;  and  the  Christian 
Science  healers,  narrowly  educated  and 
of  narrow  experience,  have  done  just 
this  thing,  resting  upon  the  theory 
that  the  mental  influence  of  the  healer 
is  the  effective  curative  agent.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  a  development  of  this 
theory  would  lead  to  the  assumption 
that  all  kinds  of  diseases  may  be  cura- 
ble by  mental  influences  emanating 
from  a  healer,  this  leading  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  so-called  "absent-treatment," 
with  all  its  follies  and  dangers. 

To  the  claims  thus  made  the  edu- 
cated and  experienced  physician  natu- 
rally enters  a  vigorous  demurrer;  he 
knows  all  too  well  the  processes  of 
physical  decay,  which  no  human  skill 
can  do  more  than  delay.       And  the* 

leaders  of  the   Emmanuel   Movement- 

■ 

here  take  issue  with  Christian  Science;! 
for  they  hold  that  psychotherapeutics 
can  only  be  effective  in  the  treatment* 
of    functional    nervous    diseases;    and' 
they  argue  that  specially  trained  physi- 
cians should  be  called  into  consultation 
to  determine  whether  cases  of  nervous 
trouble  presented  to  them  for  treatment, 
are  functional  and  not  organic      We 
may  overlook  the  question  whether  the 
distinction  between  functional  and  or- 
ganic disease  is  one  that  is  sufflcienlty 
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fundamental  to  warrant  the  adoption 
of  a  mode  of  therapeutic  treatment 
which  may  apply  to  the  functional  class 
while  not  applying  to  the  organic;  but 
we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Emmanuel  Movement, 
whose  special  training  has  been  to  pre- 
pare for  other  work,  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  undertake  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, for  which  the  skilled  physician 
has  specially  prepared  himself,  and  to 
which  he  has  perhaps  devoted  a  life- 
time of  serious  effort.  The  effective 
physician  must  be  a  man  of  keen  in- 
sight, sound  judgment,  unwarped  by 
emotionalism,  and  wise;  yes,  at  times 
even  "worldly  wise."  It  cannot  be 
maintained  that  the  clergy  as  a  rule 
are  recruited  from  those  in  whom  these 
characteristics  are  markedly  displayed, 
nor  that  their  training  and  occupation 
tend  to  emphasize  these  qualities.  tVe 
cannot  but  group  together  the  Christian 
Science  healer  and  the  Emmanuel 
Movement  leader  as  men  who  lightly 
take  upon  themselves  work  which  the 
most  serious  experts  in  medicine  study 
with  the  deepest  care  and  handle  with 
the  greatest  caution. 

Such  an  attitude  can  only  be  con- 
doned if  we  grant  that  these  functional 
nervous  diseases  can  be  treated  more 
successfully  under  religious  influences 
than  in  the  non-religious  atmosphere 
of  the  scientific  study  of  disease;  and 
this  claim  is  quite  clearly  made  by  the 
advocates  of  the  methods  here  de- 
scribed. This  brings  us  to  the  ques- 
tibn  whether  it  is  true  that  religion  and 
therapeutics  are  inseparably  connected. 

IV.  It  would  probably  be  conceded 
that  religion  and  therapeutics  are  nec- 
essarily related  if  it  were  generally  be- 
lieved that  certain  diseases  can  be  cured 
under  religious  influences  that  cannot 
be  cured  in  any  other  way.  But  evidence 
favorable  to  this  belief  is  difllcult  to 
reach.  The  sceptical  physician  could 
probably    present    cases   of    the    type 


usually  treated  by  psychotherapeutic 
methods  which  he  has  cured,  although 
the  religious  healer  has  failed  to  do  so; 
but  it  would  evidently  be  absurd  to 
argue  from  this  that  irreHgUm  and  ther- 
apeutics are  necessarily  connoted.  So 
without  doubt  cases  may  be  cited 
where  disease  has  been  alleviated  by 
the  Christian  Science  and  kindred  treat- 
ments which  had  not  been  benefited  by 
many  doctors;  but  this  of  course  does 
not  prove  that  the  same  results  might 
not  have  been  gained  without  religious 
Influences  had  the  proper  physicians 
been  consulted.  It  is  easy  to  create 
an  impression  favorable  to  a  given  view 
by  persistent  reiteration  of  claims  such 
as  is  made  by  the  religious  healers;  but 
we  are  learning  that  if  such  claims  are 
to  be  accepted  they  must  be  substan- 
tiated by  scientifically  presented  evi- 
dence, and  this  we  here  find  to  l>e  lack- 
ing. The  religious  healers  as  a  class 
are  unfamiliar  with  and  averse  to  the 
labor  of  collecting  accurate  statistics: 
we  have  therefOTe  no  proper  means  of 
comparison  between  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  skilled  physician  who 
guards  his  statements  by  careful  calcu- 
lations, and  the  religious  healer  who 
takes  no  such  precaution.  There  is 
thus  a  presumption  against  the  claim 
of  the  latter,  which  becomes  stronger 
when  we  consider  that  he  habitually 
makes  use  of  the  very  modes  of  sug- 
gestive treatment  that  are  employed 
by  the  skilled  neurologist.  The  relig- 
ious healer  will  claim  that  he  uses  the 
**power  of  prayer**  as  the  neurologist 
does  not;  but  if,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  this  con- 
nection is  due  to  its  power  of  sugges- 
tion, the  most  the  religious  healer  can 
claim  is  that  he  employs  a  more  powers 
ful  suggestive  method  than  that  used 
by  physicians:  a  claim  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  substantiate. 

Suggestion  is  ineffective  unless  the 
.patient  is  In  a  receptive  attitude  of 
mind,  and  therefore  trust  in  the  one 
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who  BuggestB— a  wlllingnesB  and  anx* 
lety  to  receive  command — ^Is  essential 
to  tlie  efficacy  of  tlie  psycbotherapeutic 
treatment.  It  is  probably  true  that 
some  patients  are  less  ready  to  put 
their  trust  in  a  pliysician,  who  is  to 
them  merely  a  man  who  claims  wis- 
dom, than  in  a  religious  teacher,  who 
appears  as  the  representative  of  a  lov- 
ing and  powerful  God.  Where,  then, 
we  find  trust  more  readily  yielded  to 
the  religious  teacher  tlian  to  the  doctor, 
we  should  be  led  to  urge  the  importance 
ot  the  function  of  the  religious  leader 
as  an  interpreter  to  the  physician,  bat 
should  surely  not  find  in  it  an  indica- 
tion that  the  religious  leader  may  take 
the  physician's  rOle. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  re- 
ligious healer  at  times  brings  about  in 
his  patient  something  closely  allied  to  a 
real  religious  conversion.  In  religious 
conversions  of  a  profound  type  we  see 
the  replacement  of  one  morbid  individ- 
uality by  a  new  and  more  moral  one, 
and  the  shifting  of  point  of  view  so 
that  ideas  and  aims  which  were  for- 
merly persistent  give  place  to  others. 
Now  the  very  ideas  and  aims  that  are 
thus  displaced  may  have  been  corre- 
lated with  morbid  pjiysical  conditions, 
and  in  that  case  their  displacement 
means  the  appearance  of  new  physical 
conditions  which  may  effect  the  disap- 
pearance of  what  is  morbid.  In  cases 
wliere  the  medical  doctor  notes  that  his 
patient  has  not  felt  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion, and  surmises  that  religious  con- 
version may  bring  relief,  it  may  appear 
wise  for  him  to  call  the  clergyman  to 


'.his  aid.     We  are  thus  led  to  hold  that 

• 

collaboration  between  the  medical  doc*' 
tor  and  the  religious  leader  is  greatly^ 
to  be  desired,  but  are  surely  not  war- 
ranted in  suggesting  the  assumption  by 
either  of  the  rOle  of  the  other  in  addi- 
tion to  his  own. 

Religion  has  to  do  with  ethics,  with 
conduct  and  motive,  with  the  emphasis 
of  the  best  impulses  that  are  within 
us;  and  with  these  things  therapeutics 
cannot  pretend  to  deal. 

Nor  can  it  for  a  moment  be  conceded 
that  religion  is  dependent  for  its  per-: 
sistence  upon  any  physical  benefit  to 
be  gained  by  the  religious  devotee.  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  many 
thoughtful  Christians  will  accept  the 
teaching  of  the  Bmmanuel  Church 
leaders^  when  they  perceive  that  it  im- 
plies that  Christ's  healing  of  the  sick 
was  of  the  very  essence  of  his  message 
to  humanity. 

V.  Christian  Scientists  make  little 
pretence  of  explaining  their  methods  or 
practice  In  rational  terms;  nor  is  it  of 
importance  to  them  to  do  so.  Based 
as  their  system  is  upon  a  misconceived 
idealism,  it  merely  proclaims  the  un- 
reality of  pain,  disease,  and  error,  and 
naturally  demands  no  explanations  of 
what  it  treats  as  non-existents.' 

The  intellectual  follies  to  which  these 
ill-digested  metaphysical  theories  lead 
naturally  produce  a  revolt  in  men  of 
more  logical  bent;  and  we  find  the  Em- 
manuel leaders,  who  really  care  to  ex- 
plain their  methods  in  rational  terms, 
replacing  them  by  conceptions  that  on 


*Tk6  pajohological  basis  of  this  omde 
metephyslcal  thesis  seems  to  be  found  in  the 
reUttve  instability  of  pain,  with  whtoh  dis- 
ease and  error  are  correlated.  Pleasant  ez- 
perlenoes  tend  to  persist,  and  this  because 
thmj  are  the  correlates  of  efficient  neural 
aetfvitlea.  Painful  experiences,  on  the  other 
hand,  tend  to  disappear  from  attention,  and 
thia  because  they  are  the  correlates  of  in- 
eAeleat  neural  activities  which  tend  to  cease: 
they  may  be  oerslstent  enough,  as  we  all  too 
weu  know;  that  is.  however,  not  because  of 
their  inner  nature,  but  because  of  the  persist- 
•nee  of  aztemal  or  internal  stimuli,  which 
force  the  aotlvitT  which,  but  for  the  stimula- 
tlOB  would  quickly  disappear.    It  is  without 


doubt  the  vague  recognition  of  this  instability 
of  I  ain  itself,  as  compared  with  the  stability  off 
pleasure  itself, 'that  leads  to  the  assertion  of 
the  unrealness  of  pain.  This  psychological 
fact  is  then  quite  illoflically  transmuted  into 
an  unwarranted  metaphysical  principle  which 
maintains  the  unreality  of,— the  non-ezla$- 
enre  of,—  pains  as  such.  If  there  is  a  sense  In 
which  this  is  true,  it  Is  also  necessary  to 
maintain  in  the  same  sense  the  unrealify  of 
pleasure  as  such;  bat  it  never  occurs  to  the 
defenders  of  these  vague  theories  to  maintain 
the  unreality  of  pleasure  as  such;  rather  do 
they  treat  pleasure  as  a  reality  to  which  we 
have  a  right  In  the  nature  of  the  conatltutlon 
of  the  universe. 
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their  face  seem  much  more  reasonable. 
Their  argument  may  be  summarized  as 
follows  :—* 

1.  The  mind  has  power  over  the 
body  (p.  2). 

2.  (a)  There  exists  in  each  of  us  (p. 
42)  a  "sub-conscious  mind"  which  is 
"a  normal  part  of  our  spiritual  nature/' 
(b)  This  Bub-conscious  mind  is  **purer, 
more  sensitive  to  good  and  evil,  than 
our  conscious  mind,"  and  (o)  "has  more 
direct  control  of  our  physical  processes 
than  the  conscious."  (d)  This  powerful 
sub-conscious  mind  acts  favorably  upon 
the  nerves  as  the  result  of  suggestion 
and  auto-suggestion. 

SL  (a)  **Faith  simply  as  a  psychical 
process  or  mental  attitude  . . .  has  heal- 
ing virtue"  (p.  293).  (6)  The  more 
deeply  personality  is  involved  in  any 
given  ailment,  the  more  necessary  is  it 
that  faith  should  have  an  object 
worthy  of  men's  ethical  dignity  (p.  2M), 
•i.  e^  this  faith  should  be  directed  to- 
ward God.  (c)  "The  prayer  of  faith 
has  an  immense  influence  over  the 
functions  of  organic  life"  (p.  312),  and 
"when  we  pray  earnestly  and  long  for 
the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  an- 
other, our  soul  not  only  acts  on  that 
one,  but  our  prayer,  rising  in  the  mind 
of  God,  directs  his  will  more  power- 
fully and  constantly  to  the  soul  for 
which  we  pray"  (p.  316).  Hence  the 
value  of  the  association  of  religion  with 
psychotherapy. 

Let  us  consider  these  main  concep- 
tions in  reverse  order. 

VI.  Faith  "as  a  psychical  process  or 
mental  attitude"  implies  a  listening  for 
and  a  willingness  to  obey  a  command 
or  suggestion:  and  evidently  prayer  as 
a  psychical  process  is  closely  allied  with 
the  mental  attitude  of  faith.  When 
one  prays  for  a  second  person  In  that 
person's  presence,  the  one  who  prays 
is  clearly  suggesting  to  the  other,  and 

*  Page  nninbers  in  brackets  refer  to  **  Relig- 
ion and  Medicine"  as  above  mentioned. 


enforcing  in  the  other*s  mind  the  ideas 
suggested.    When  one  prays  Tor  one- 
self he  is  doing  the  very  same  thing, 
but  by  what  is  called  auto-saggestioiL 
If  one  then  says  that  "faith  has  heal- 
ing virtue,"  and  that  prayer  "has  an 
immense  influence  over  the  functions 
of  organic  life,"  we  may  say  that  no 
more  is  claimed  than  that  the  attltnde 
in  which  suggestion  Is  eflTective,  and 
the  actual  process  of  suggestion,  are 
often  followed  by  improvement  in  phys- 
ical condition:  a  proposition  which  will 
be  granted,  and  which  evidently  may 
be  granted  without  any  acceptance  of 
the  doubtful  hypothesis  above  referred 
to,    as  to  the  manner   in   which  the 
prayer  of  a  human  being  affects  the 
mind  of  God,  and  renders  God's  mtnd 
more  effective  in  relation  to  the  human 
«8oul  prayed  for. 

VII.  We  are  thus  carried  forward 
to  the  second  point  made  by  the  Bm- 
manuel  leaders,  viz.  that  suggestion  is 
effective  especially,  if  not  almost 
wholly,  through  what  is  called  the  sub- 
conscious mind.  In  this  connection 
we  may  study  briefly,  (1)  the  nature  of 
suggestion  as  a  psychic  process;  and  (Z) 
the  hypothesis  as  /o  the  existence  and 
the  nature  of  the  "sub-conscious  mind." 

1.  Altogether  too  much  mystery  is  at- 
tached by  the  psychotherapists  to  the 
process  of  suggestion,  which  as  a  mat- 
ter  of  fact  we  employ,  and  are  subject 
to,  in  every  moment  of  our  active  lives. 
One  uses  suggestion  whenever  be 
forces  an  idea  Into  prominence  in  the 
mind  of  another;  and  what  Is  recog- 
nized by  the  psychotherapist  and  his 
patient  as  suggestion  differs  from  this 
everyday  performance  only  in  the  clear 
intention  of  the  one  suggesting,  and  the 
recognition  by  the  patient  that  the 
healer  is  attempting  to  dominate  his 
thought. 

When  we  make  our  suggestions  to  a 
hsrpnotized  patient  we  are  bringing 
about  changes  in  the  patient's  mental 
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realm  of  the  abnormal  moment,  which 
produce  resalta  in  the  mental  eitna- 
tiOQ  of  the  non-hypnotic  condi- 
tion. 

In  anto-snggestion  the  patient^  hav- 
ing  gained  the  conception  of  a  set  of 
ideas  which  it  is  desirable  to  empha- 
sise, uses  every  effort  to  make  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  ideas  persistent;  and, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  this  anto-sug- 
gesdcm  may  be  gained  through  the  reit- 
eration of  an  idea  through  prayer.  It 
l8  to  be  noted  also  that  the  process  of 
auto-suggestion  from  the  psychological 
point  of  view  is  identical  with  the 
process  of  voluntaxy  action  or  "willing/' 
For  it  will  probably  be  granted  that  the 
Emmanuel  Church  workers  are  war- 
ranted in  describing  auto-suggestion  as 
a  **8e]f-lmposed  narrowing  of  the  field 
of  consciousness  to  one  idea,  by  holding 
a  given  thought  In  the  mental  focus 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  thoughts" 
<p.  98).  Nor  will  any  psychologist  deny 
that  in  this  they  give  us  a  fairly  ac- 
curate description  of  the  voluntary  act; 
for,  as  Professor  Royce*  puts  it  "to 
will  a  given  act  is  to  think  attentively 
of  that  act  to  the  exclusion  of  the  repre- 
sentation or  imagining  of  any  and  all 
other  acts.**  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
easy  to  comprehend  the  close  alliance 
between  those  who  claim  to  cure  by 
power  of  will  and  those  who  claim  to 
cure  by  auto-suggestion. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  this  process 
of  suggestion  is  not  confined  to  the  em- 
pliasis  of  any  one  type  of  Ideas.  The 
new  ideas  may  be  more  or  less  normal 
than  those  replaced,  or  they  may  be 
more  or  less  moral.  There  is  no  funda- 
mental difference  between  these  forms 
of  suggestion  which  lead  to  evil  and 
the  normal  types  of  suggestion  in  use 
In  everyday  life. 

Nor  is  there  any  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  these  latter  and  the  forms 
of  suggestion  employed  by  the  mental 
healer,  who,  however,  usually  deals  with 
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markedly  persistent  mcMrbid  ideas  which 
he  wishes  to  displace.  These  persistent 
morbid  ideas  are  of  course  correlated 
with  morbid  nerve  situations.  If  we 
replace  these  Ideas  with  others,  we  re- 
duce the  emphasis  of  the  morbid  ideas, 
and  at  the  same  time  alter  the  corre- 
lated morbid  nerve  situation.  If,  then, 
by  exaggeration  of  the  everyday  process 
of  suggestion  we  bring  into  existence 
a  new  set  of  persistent  ideas,  we  have 
at  the  same  time  eliminated  the  old 
and  morbid  persistent  ideas,  and  co- 
incidently  have  changed  the  nerve  sit- 
uation, and  may  even  have  brought 
about  the  disappearance  of  the  morbid 
nerve  conditions  with  which  the  morbid 
ideas  were  correlated. 

It  seems  clear  from  these  considera- 
tions that  suggestion  is  not  a  process 
which  is  employed  alone  in  psychother- 
apeutic practice.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
to  be  a  process  which  is  essentially  cor- 
related with  the  religious  attitude  of 
mind. 

2.  Turning  to  the  consideration  of  the 
hypothesis  as  to  the  existence  and  na- 
ture of  the  "sub-conscious  mind,"  we 
note,  what  will  be  generally  conceded, 
that  when  we  experience  a  sharp  sen- 
sation, a  clear  thought,  a  well-defined 
emotion,  a  voluntary  choice,  i.  0.  any 
clearly  defined  mental  element  (A) 
which  is  held  in  attention,  there  ex- 
ists at  the  same  moment  a  specially 
marked  activity  in  some  part  (a)  of 
the  nerve  system,  usually  assumed  to 
be  within  the  brain;  but  it  would  never 
occur  to  anyone  to  hold  that  at  the 
moment  considered  that  nerve  part  (a) 
is  the  only  part  of  the  nerve  system 
that  is  active;  what  we  really  have  in 
(a)  is  an  emphasis  of  activity  in  a  BQe- 
cial  part  of  the  all-active  nerve  system, 
which  is  a  highly  complex  system  of 
minor  systems  of  nerve  parts.  It  Is 
most  natural,  therefore,  to  assume  that 
the  mental  element  in  attention  (A)  also 
does  not  stand  alone,  but  that  It  is 
what  it  is  because  It  is  contrasted  with 
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a  highly  complex  mental  system  which 
is  really  a  broad  system  of  minor  sys* 
terns  of  psychic  elements,  which  taken 
in  its  totality  and  as  inclusive  of  (A)  we 
call  consciousness.  The  parts  of  this 
psychic  system  which  are  apart  from 
A  and  the  rest  of  the  field  of  attention, 
while  not  sufficiently  emphatic  to  form 
part  of  this  field  of  attention,  are  effec- 
tive in  forming  a  background  against 
which  the  psychic  elements  within  at- 
tention appear;  this  background  may 
therefore  be  well  described  as  nUhotten- 
Hoe  con8ciou8fies9,  and  that  there  exists  in 
each  moment  of  an  indiyidual's  waking 
life  not  only  a  field  of  attention  but  also 
a  field  of  sub-attentive  consciousness 
few  psychologists  of  importance  now- 
adays would  question.  It  is  this  sub- 
attentive  consciousness  that  is  referred 
to  by  those  who  speak  of  "sub-con- 
sciousness." 

Much  of  the  mystery  usually  felt  in 
relation  to  this  sub-attentive  conscious- 
ness ("sub-consciousness")  results  from 
our  overlooking  the  fact  that  it  is  most 
intricately  systematized.  Just  as  the 
parts  of  the  nerve  system  whose  ac- 
tivities correspond  with  it  are  intri- 
cately systematized.  It  is  funda- 
mentally of  the  same  nature  as  atten- 
tive consciousness,  and  we  should 
therefore  not  be  surprised  to  discover 
that  it  is  affected  by  elements  which 
appear  in  the  field  of  attention,  nor  sur- 
prised to  find  the  field  of  attention  af- 
fected by  influences  initiated  within  it. 
The  suggestions  made  to  patients  in 
sleep  and  in  trances;  the  auto-sugges- 
tions made  as  one  is  falling  asleep  or 
Just  awaking,  as  recommended  by  our 
Emmanuel  healers  (p.  106),  and  by  the 
psychotherapeutists  in  general,  are 
cases  where  mental  elements  within  the 
field  of  attention  affect  the  sub>attentive 
consciousness  ("sub  -  consciousness"). 
The  cases  where  suggestions  thus  made 
change  the  tone  of  the  mental  life  of 
which  a  man  is  aware,  are  cases  where 
a  changed  sub-attentive  consciousness 


("sub-conscious     mind")     affects     the 
man's  field  of  attention. 

The  mystery  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
sub-conscious    mind    being    thus   din- 
polled,  We  are  prepared  to  ask  certain 
questions  in  relation  to  the  tenets  of 
the  Bmmanuel  workers.      They  tell  as 
that  this   "sub-conscious   mind*'  is  a 
normal  part  of  our  spiritual   nature. 
Here  the  word  spiritual  is  doubtless  in- 
tended to  refer  to  something  diverse 
from  the  field  of  attention  in  conscious- 
ness, but  this  involves  an  unwarranted 
assumption.      What  we  mean  by  our 
spiritual    life    is    that    part    of    our 
experience    of    impulse    and    motive. 
realized  or  imagined,  which  yields  to 
us  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  retro- 
spect, and  which  we,  in  these  moments 
of  refiection,  wish  might  persist  and 
recur  in  our  future  experience.    But  we 
have  in  this  no  warrant  for  the  de- 
scription of  our  spiritual  being  in  ani- 
mistic 'terms   as  existing  within    the 
body  apart  from  both  it  and  mind  (p. 
390),  or  even  distinct  from  both  body 
and  soul  (p.  379). 

The  statement  that  .the  "sub-con- 
scious mind"  is  "purer,  more  sensitive 
to  good  and  evil,  than  the  conscious" 
is  equally  unwarranted,  although  it 
seems  to  have  the  support  of  so  emi- 
nent a  psychologist  as  William  James, 
who  tells  us:  *  "Starbuck  seems  to  put 
his  finger  on  the  root  of  the  matter 
when  be  says  that  to  exercise  the  per- 
sonal will  is  still  to  live  in  the  region 
where  the  imperfect  self  is  tlie  most 
emphasized.  Where,  on  the  contrary,, 
the  sub-conscious  forces  take  the  lead. 
it  is  more  probably  the  'better  seir 
in  po88e  which  directs  the  operation." 

But  how  can  .this  be  true  if,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  clearly  recognized 
suggestions  are  not  limited  to  any  spe- 
cial type  of  ideas?  for  this  implies  that 
suggestions  to  the  sub-attentive  con- 
sciousness are  in  like  manner  not  lim- 
ited to  any  special  type  of  ideas;  that 
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lB»  tliat  tbey  may  as  well  be  immoral 
as  moral.  And,  whatever  these  sng- 
geatloiia  to  the  aub-attentive  conscious- 
neoa  are,  If  they  are  effectiye  it  must 
be  becaoae  they  are  welcomed  by  this 
sab-attentlye  consciousness;  and  this 
means  that  the  sub-attentive  conscious- 
nesa  is  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  wel- 
comed; so  that  if  Unmoral  suggestions 
are  ever  effective,  it  must  be  because 
the  sub-attentive  consciousness  is  lw» 
pure^  Ism  "sensitive  to  good  and  evil," 
than  the  attentive  consciousness. 

Now,  just  this  happens  in  cases  of 
temptation.  The  tempter's  suggestions 
are  usually  repudiated  by  the  attentive 
consciousness  of  the  tempted  man,  be- 
cause he  looks  upon  them  as  immoral; 
nevertheless,  they  so  influence  the  sub- 
attentive  consciousness  of  the  tempted 
man  that  presently  he  sins  without 
compunction  when  opportunity  offers. 
A  similar  staitement  may  be  made  in 
relation  to  the  process  of  self-sophisti- 
cation through  auto-suggestion. 

We  are  also  compelled  to  question  the 
statement  that  the  sub-attentive  con- 
sciousness (sub-conscious  mind)  ''has^ 
more  direct  control  of  physical  proc- 
esses than  the  conscious"  (p.  42).  The 
sub-attentive  consciousness  is  broader 
than  the  narrow  field  of  attention;  and 
its  nerve  activity  correlates  are  doubt- 
less more  numerous,  and  more  thor- 
oughly integrated,  than  those  corres- 
ponding to  the  mental  elements  in  at- 
tention; but  it  is  difllcult  to  see  how 
what  we  call  mental  control  of  physical 
processes  can  be  more  efficient  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other. 

A  dim  appreciation  of  the  sub-atten- 
tive consciousness  is  Involved  with  all 
'^feeling**  and  all  emotion.  We  are  not 
surprised,  therefore,  to  find  the  evi- 
dences of  the  activity  of  this  so-called 
"sub-conscious  mind"  in  connection 
with  our  religious  emotions;  but  it  is 
certainly  clear  that  this  relation  is  one 
that  holds  for  all  "feeling,"  and  for  all 
emotions,  and  which  therefore  cannot 


be  claimed  to  relate  especially  to  our 
religious  life. 

It  may  be  well  here  also  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  attentive  con- 
sciousness merges  into  sub-attentive 
consciousness:  out  of  the  latter, 
as  it  were,  appears  the  flitting  field 
of  the  former.  This  would  lead  us 
to  hold  that  as  no  sharp  line  can  be 
drawn  between  the  two,  so  no  funda- 
mental distinction  can  be  made  between 
the  therapeutic  value  of  suggestions 
made  to  the  sub-attentive  conscious* 
ness  and  to  the  attentive  conscious- 
ness of  the  clear-headed  rational  man. 
The  field  of  attention  is  the  active  field, 
the  variable  field,  the  field  subject  to 
many  environmental  infiuences  which 
may  prevent  the  influence  of  sugges- 
tions, but  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  make  these  suggestions  es- 
pecially effective  if  they  happen 
to  be  co-ordinated  with  those  ele- 
ments of  attention  which  make  the 
substance  of  what  we  call  our  convic- 
tions. The  field  of  sub-attentive  con- 
sciousness, on  the  contrary,  is  the  less 
active,  the  less  variable  field,  the  field 
little  subject  to  environmental  disturb- 
ance, i  e.  the  conservative  field,  which 
often  will  sustain  persistently  and  with- 
out impediment  some  suggestion  given 
to  it,  but  which  can  be  infiuenced  by  a 
suggestion  only  provided  this  latter  ac- 
cords with  its  own  essential  nature, 
which  Is  relatively  unvarying. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  efficiency  of  suggestion 
is  in  general  likely  to  be  less  marked 
in  relation  to  the  sub-attentive  than  in 
relation  to  the  attentive  consciousness; 
and  is  only  likely  to  be  more  marked  in 
relation  to  the  former  if  we  happen  to 
be  dealing  with  what  relates  to  that 
normal  existence  which  is  unconcerned 
to  meet  new  conditions. 

VIII.  We  may  now  turn,  within 
such  limits  as  are  here  appropriate,  to 
the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  that 
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relation  of  our  mental  and  physical 
states  which  leads  us  to  say  that  the 
mind  has  power  over  the  body. 

The  Christian  Scientists  are  more 
consistent  than  the  Emmanuel  work- 
ers and  the  average  educated  man,  in 
that  the  former  hold  that  the  mind  has 
power  over  the  whole  realm  of  our  bod- 
ily activities.  It  is  easy  for  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  eult  to  offer  disproof  of 
any  such  wide  extension  of  the  mind's 
power,  but  in  doing  so  they  present 
the  view  that  the  mind  has  control  over 
the  body  in  certain  directions  only  and 
not  in  others,  and  leave  us  with  the 
highly  unsatisfactory  notion  of  the  com- 
mon man  that  the  relation  of  the  mind 
to  the  body  is  an  entirely  haphazard 
and  lawless  one. 

The  category  of  causality  is  one  upon 
which  we  rest,  forgetful  of  its  myster- 
ies. Its  value  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  recognition  of  concrete  causal  rela- 
tions enables  us  to  predict  with  cer- 
tainty events  in  the  future  from  data 
found  in  the  present  As  the  result  of 
many  experiences  we  then  find  our- 
selves gaining  satisfaction  from  the 
mere  statement  of  the  existence  of  a 
causal  relation  even  where  little  evi- 
dence is  at  hand  to  warrant  such  a 
statement;  we  rest  content  as  though 
we  had  once  for  all  solved  all  the  mys- 
teries involved  in  the  relations  withiu 
the  sequence  of  events  we  have  under 
consideration.  Thus  it  is  that  we  sat- 
isfy ourselves  with  the  assertion  that 
the  action  of  the  body  causes  mental 
changes^  and  conversely  that  the  mind 
acts  causally  upon  the  body,  although 
the  greatest  uncertainty  prevails  in 
prediction  as  to  the  bodily  states  that 
will  follow  certain  mental  conditions, 
and  as  to  the  mental  states  that  will 
follow  certain  bodily  conditions. 

It  is  worth  our  while,  therefore,  to 
note  that  we  are  aided  greatly  in  our 
comprehension  of  the  relation  between 
our  mental  states  and  therax>eutics  by 
waiving  entirely  the  question  as  to  the 


causal  relation  between  mind  and  body, 
turning  our  attention  to  the  hypothesis 
of  "paraUelism"  which  is  held  by  a 
laige  body  of  psychologists  in  our  day, 
according  to  which  each  change  in  the 
psychic  system  which  we  call  con- 
sciousness is  accompanied  by  a  coin- 
cident change  in  the  activitiee  within 
the  nervous  system. 

We  note  in.  a  patient  a  certain  mor- 
bid state  of  mind  A,  which  under  oar 
hypothesis  Is  necessarily  accompanied 
by  a  morbid  nerve  condition  a.  When 
we  make  a  suggestion  to  the  patl^it 
the  state  of  mind  A  is  replaced  by  the 
state  of  mind  B,  and  coincidently  of  ne- 
cessity the  nerve  condition  a  gives  place 
to  a  certain  new  nerve  conditl<Hi  ti,  a 
fact  which  is  usually  overlooked.  This 
new  nerve  condition  b  may  be  one  that 
tends  to  yield  a  less  mcMrbld  nerve  con- 
dition than  a,  and  may  thus  bring  Into 
existence  a  normal  nerve  conditioa  c, 
which  is  evidenced  by  the  appearance 
of  a  corresponding  happier  mental  con- 
dition C. 

Turning  to  auto-suggestion,  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  identical  with  Tolnn- 
tary  action,  we  note  that  if  a  person 
wills"  the  disappearance  of  a  pain,  he 
wills"  the  replacement  of  a  painful 
mental  state  by  some  other  that  Is  not 
painful.  To  his  mental  ''act  of  will" 
there  corresponds  a  nerve  change;  and 
if  therefore  the  pain  disappears,  it  Jls 
because  the  alterations  of  nerve  activ- 
ity accompanying  the  act  of  will  are 
followed  by  new  physical  conditions  to 
which  correspond  the  new  and  non- 
painful  mental  state.  Now  we  have 
much  reason  to  believe  that  painful 
mental  states  correspond  with  ineffi- 
cient nerve  activities,  and  the  displace- 
ment of  pain  therefore  means  that  in- 
efiQcient  nerve  activities  cease  more  or 
less  completely.  The  physical  parts 
whose  activities  were  inefficient  (to 
which  pain  corresponded)  are  thus 
brought  to  a  condition  of  quiescence 
which  is  a  condition  favorable  to  re» 
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ctiperatlon.  If,  then,  there  be  no  seri- 
OQ8  leeion,  the  replacement  of  the  pain 
may  well  be  followed  by  repair  of  the 
nenre  parts  affected,  and  a  return  to 
normal  conditions. 

IX.  We  are  thus  again  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  such  essen- 
tial connection  between  religi<m  and 
psychotherapeutics  as  Is  assumed  by 
those  whose  work  is  here  consid- 
ered. The  facts  we  have  presented 
might  lead  us  to  urge  the  physician  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  closer  and 
more  sympathetic  relations  with  the 
clergy,  and  to  urge  the  religions 
teacher  to  trust  more  implicitly  than 
he  does  to  the  trained  expert;  but  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  general  movement 
in  the  dhrection  of  speciaUsation,  and 
from  a  comparison  of  conditions  in  the 
past  and  in  the  present,  the  functions 
of  the  priest  and  of  the  physican  are 
likely  to  become  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct in  the  future. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  question 
whether  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
treated  successfully  by  the  Bmmanuel 
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Church  or  Ohristian  Science  methods 
could  be  benefited  if  the  patients  were 
no  longer  allowed  to  believe  that  their 
cures  are  due  to  some  mysterious  or 
miraculous  agency.  And  this  raises 
the  broader  question  whether  it  is  folly 
to  teach  wisdom  where  ignorance  is 
bliss.  Those  who  believe  that  relief 
from  pain  is  of  the  highest  significance 
in  this  world  would  urge  us  to  avoid 
the  awakening  of  the  intellect  if  this 
awakening  means  the  continuance  of 
human  buffering.  There  are  those, 
however,  with  whom  the  author  of 
this  paper  allies  himself,  who  feel  that 
other  ends  are  more  important  than  the 
hedonistic,  and  that  the  greatest  no- 
bility of  character  cannot  be  gained 
until  men  are  willing  calmly  to  face 
•the  facts  of  life  as  they  compxehend 
them;  that  in  the  long-run  it  will  be 
better  for  the  race  to  risk  the  contin- 
uance of  some  suffering  among  weak- 
lings whom  the  arts  of  magic  can 
alone  relieve,  rather  than  to  curtail 
the  development  of  clear  thinking 
among  the  common  people. 

Henry  Rutgers  Marshall^  M.D. 
New  Ymrk, 
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B^tomed  liome  flx>m  a  journey  to 
Rngkind,  I  find  myself  pondering  over 
tiie  impressions  which  it  ha«  left  in  my 
memory.  They  were  almost  through- 
oot  of  an  agreeable  kind,  and  in  many 
tilings  grand.  The  very  railway 
jonmey  from  IX>ver  into  the  heart  of 
the  country  opeos  up  views  of  a  •rich 
and  evenly  cultivated  land  such  as  tihe 
world  'has  never  ^'before'*  seen;  and  al- 
though the  brilliancy  of  life  among  -the 
"nobles  and  knights"  (do  not  the  peer- 
age and  gentry  closely  correspond  to 
the  Roman  noMlifM  and  <irdo  equesterf) 
may  conceal  very  oppressive  poverty 
and  want,  its  a|>pearafice  is  none  the 
less    harmonious — ^London   again   bore 


witness  <to  the  meaning  of  English 
•work.  The  greatest  cKy  of  the  world 
has  never  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  '*great 
city"  or  **world-clty"  in  the  same 
sense  as  Paris — ^that  unique  city  in 
wbiph  a  centralization  without  prece- 
dent has  transformed  every  boulevard 
and  every  place  into  a  wonderful  phe- 
nomenon, so  that  streets  and  houses 
seem  to  be  lifted  above  the  caprices  of 
individual  creation.  London  has  al- 
ways been  more  like  an  entire  country 
conipressed  into  a  narrow  epace,  a 
model  ot  Hhe  whole  island,  with  the 
"city"  for  its  metropolis,  and  with  its 
manufactories  and  warehouses,  high- 
ways and  residences.    No  city  in  the 
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world  is  lese  centralized,— «  fact  whioh 
is  not  due  'to  its  extent  only;  and  yet 
every  comer  of  it  is  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish,—even  the  slum  in  Whitechapel 
devoted  to  the  liospitiible  reception  of 
the  veriest  strangers.  But  the  most 
splendid  monument  of  English  culture 
seemed  to  me  to  be  Oxford.  Here  the 
choicest  labors  of  centuries  are  pre- 
served in  wonderful  buildings;  here  the 
glorious  tradition  of  a  high  mediseval 
culture  looks  down  from  the  walls  of 
the  twenty  college  halls,  with  their 
splendid  paintings;  'here  the  wide 
meadows,  superb  avenues,  bright  par- 
terres, are  the  symbols  of  the  happy 
otium  of  olden  times.  Nowihere  can 
one  so  well  enjoy  the  blessing  of  an 
unparalleled  continuity  both  of  work 
and  play  as  under  the  red  robes  and 
black  clothing  of  this  most  conserva- 
tive of  all  universities. 

However — ^the  German  must  not  dis- 
claim it:  however  much  he  may  envy 
the    EjUglishman-^we    would    not    ex- 
change the  mobility  of  our  muoh  poorer 
universities,  the  greater  freedom  of  our 
academic  life,  the  fame  of  our  twenty 
liigh    schools,    far    all  their  splendor. 
Great  Britain  is   represented    by    Ox- 
ford;   Germany    by    Heidelberg    and 
Jena  and  GiHtingen  and  Berlin.     Our 
universities  are  more  firmly  rooted  in 
the  national  life  than  Oxford  and  Gam- 
bridge,  whioh  belong  almost  entirely  to 
the  aristocracy.      In  spite  of  'the  con- 
nection   of    Oxford    with    Ruskin    or 
Browning,  or,  fupbher  back,  with  Addi- 
son, English  literature  has  found  its 
development  far  away  from  the  univer- 
sities; an  ESnglishman  can  hardly  un- 
derstand  what   Heidelberg   and   Jena 
liave  stood  for  in  our  Romantic  litera- 
ture,   and    GIKtingen    and    Bonn    for 
otther  periods  of  our  poetry.     For  o«ir 
culture    is    fundamentally    democratic 
and  that  of   England  is   aristocratic, 
while  in  political  matters  the  contrary 
holds  good,  or  nearly  so.    But  it  is  in 
this  opposition,  as  I    think,   that   we 


must  look  for  the  root-cause  of  that  al- 
most unintelligible  attitude  of  es- 
trangement which  the  English  hold  in 
regard  to  German  culture,  and  espe- 
cially to  its  highest  product,  German 
poetry. 

I  am  continually  astonished  at  this 
deplorable  fact.    I  do  not  believe  that 
any  other  Instance  can   be  found   iu 
which  there  is  so  profound  an   Igno- 
rance  between    two   cultivated    Euro- 
pean   naitions    as   exists   between    ttie 
English  people  and  German  poetry.     It 
Is  easy  to  understand  that  no  nation 
does  or  can  do  full  Justice  to  another. 
In  spite  of  all  the  growing  IntercoiirBe 
among   the  nations,   every   people   re- 
nMiins  to  this  day,  when  all  is  said,  in 
the  eyes  of  its  neighbors  wihat  all  for- 
eigners were  to  the  Greeks,    **barba- 
rians,"   a  crowd  of  strange  men,   al- 
ways talking  superfluous  stuff  in  unin- 
telligible sounds.       But  there  are  de- 
grees and  steps.    We  cannot  deny  that 
the  French  style,  art  and  literature,  are 
the  best  known  throughout  the  edu- 
cated world,  and  next  to  them  the  Ital- 
ian: in  both  cases  this  can  be  accounted 
for    by    historical    and    geographical 
causes.     That  Bnglisb  culture  Is  even 
now  almost  unknown  or  unintelligible 
to  the  French  and  Italians  may  also  be 
understood  for  the  same  reasons;  but 
ithe  French  and  Italians  are  much  bet- 
ter acquainted  wMh  Ettiakespeare  and 
Byron  than  England  is  with  Goethe  or 
Schiller.      Shakespeare  has  bec<M&e  a 
German  classic;  Byron  enjoys  'greater 
honor  among  us  than  in  his  own  coun- 
try; Swift,  Bums,  Dickens  hardly  less. 
FcHi^the  other  side  I  will  refer  only  to 
two  recent  facts.    8aintibnry*s  history 
of  the  literature  of  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century   has  Just  ap* 
peared,  and  this  scholar,  who  Is  fa- 
miliar   with    all    great-little    French 
writers,  displays  an  almost  tecooc^y- 
able  ignorance  of  German  Hteimtore, 
does    not   even    know    the    name   of 
Friedrich  Hebbel  (which  la  much  as  if 
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a  German  historian  of  English  litera- 
ture had  never  heard  of  Carlyle  or  Rus- 
Un),  and  criticizes  us  with  a  super- 
flclality  which  he  only  allows  himself 
because  at  the  bottom  4ie  holds  all  our 
modem  literature  for  quantity  n^g- 
lioeaUe.  And  there  Is  a  ''Fau«t"  ap- 
pearing at  Uer  Majesty's  Theatre  of 
which  the  unspeakable  vulgarity  could 
only  give  pleasure  to  an  educated  pub- 
lic because  it  believes  in  all  serious- 
ness that  it  was  not  Stephen  Phillips  or 
Oomyns  Oarr,  but  Goethe  himself,  who 
made  Valentin  the  bosom  friend  of  the 
drunken  set  at  Auerbach*s  cellar. 
What  has  become  of  the  "religious  dis- 
cussion/* a  pearl  which  is  dear  to  every 
German?  And  a  poet  of  Stephen 
PhlUips'  r^utation  lends  himself  to 
the  crime!  And  'the  manager  of  the 
theatre  assures  himself  that  he  has. 
with  due  reverence,  respected  the 
beauty  and  wisdom  of  the  drama!  I 
think  I  may  maintain  that  a  '*Ham- 
lef*  in  which  the  sexton  danced  a  bal- 
let with  Horatio  over  Ophelia's  grave, 
or  a  '"Macbeth"  in  which  Jjady  Mac- 
beth talked  over  King  Duncan  with 
the  drunken  doorkeeper,  would  be  im- 
possible in  Germany;  and  so  would  a 
literary  history  which  denied  all  sig- 
nificance to  the  Bhglisfa  novel. 

No  doubt  there  are  Englishmen 
enough  who  would  i>ass  the  same  Judg- 
ment as  we  Germans  do  upon  Saints- 
bury  or  Beerbobm  TVee  or  a  hundred 
similar  phenomena  of  a  too  striking 
kind.  Our  literature  has  never  wanted 
students  and  advocates  in  Britain.  But 
Carlyle  could  never  convince  even  a 
man  of  Lord  Jeffrey's  Intelligence  that 
Goethe  wrote  anything  but  immoral 
nonsense;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Coleridge. 
De  Quincey  could  not  bring  Swinburne 
or  Stevenson  to  the  point  of  reading 
German  books,  or  turn  away  from 
Buskin  from  forbidding  them;  and 
learned  men,  Hke  Herford  and  Robert- 
son, Fumlvall  and  Skeat,  have  not 
persuaded  even  so  fine  a  critic  as  Sy- 


monds,  In  'his  description  of  the  mod- 
em Romanticists,  to  place  by  the  side 
of  GArard  de  Nerval  and  Stephen 
Mallarm^  their  German  ancestors.  The 
happy  activities  of  a  William  Archer, 
of  an  Edmund  Gosse,  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  English  visitors  to 
Berlin  or  Munich  or  Dresden  to  wit- 
ness a  modem  German  play  with  the 
same  interest  with  which  we  attend 
the  productions  of  Barrie  or  Hall 
Caine.  ^Ind  even  the  most  celebrated 
messengers  of  German  culture  to  Eng- 
land or  of  English  to  Germany  have 
never  been  able  to  overcome  this  op- 
position of  the  sluggish  world,  as 
Goethe  calls  it  in  his  eulogium  on 
Schiller.  Max  Mttller,  a  genuine  and 
even  a  typical  Cterman  scholar,  was  one 
of  the  mo»»t  renowned  teachers  In  that 
citadel  of  English  knowledge,  Oxford. 
Lord  Acton,  that  fine  flower  of  the 
£;nglish  aristocracy  of  birth  and  of 
spirit,  belonged  to  Dmiinger's  circle  in 
the  Bavarian  capital  much  more  Inti- 
mately than  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, liong  before  our  EHnperor  or- 
ganized the  exchange  of  professors  be- 
tween Germany  and  America,  a  like 
exchange  of  professors  had  taken  place 
between  Germany  and  E>ngland,  only 
occasionally.  It  is  trae,  but  for  that 
reason  the  more  effectual:  I  think  of 
such  names  as  the  philologist  Mfiller- 
StrQbing  and  the  chemist  Hoffman. 
But  their  influence  was  conflned  to 
their  audience;  the  force  which  they 
.  represented  in  the  British  Islands  re- 
mained a  foreign  force;  they  never 
brought  about  any  entente  eordiale  be- 
tween German  and  English  culture. 

I  maintain  that  the  fault  does  not  lie 
with  the  Germans.  Periodical  here- 
sies of  a  political  kind  have  left  their 
color  upon  German'  views,  and  a 
teacher  of  our  academic  youth  as  influ- 
ential as  Heinrich  von  Treitschke  car- 
ried his  anglophobia  to  such  an  ex- 
treme as  to  make  It  a  disease.  But 
these   episodes    of   ah    excitable    and 
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feverlBh  antipathy,  based  upon  what- 
ever moilwa,  count  for  little  by  the  side 
Off  the  steady,  cool  and  often  scornful 
difita«te  for  our  intelleetual  life  which 
is  shown  by  Jeffrey,  Ruskin,  Kipling 
and  numberless  smaller  men.  I  hope 
one  of  these  days  to  publish  a  volume 
of  German  travels  in  Bngland,  which 
will  show  by  examples  wiith  what  de- 
voted zeal  Germans  of  spirit  and 
orij^inality  like  K.  Ph.  Moritz,  Goethe*s 
friend;  G.  Chr.  Llchtenberg,  our  finest 
satirist;  Prince  Pfickler,  the  founder  of 
our  modem  travel-pictures;  Leopold 
von  Bauke,  Moltke  and  Bismarck  have 
sought  to  make  themeelves  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  spiritual  life  of  Al- 
bk>u«  which  was  eo  foreign  to  them. 
Germany  has  welcomed  pilgrims  of 
that  order  from  Italy,  from  France, 
from  North  America;  from  England  I 
know  of  bat  one--James  Bryce. 

And  yet  the  reception  of  the  fugi- 
tives of  1848,  and  many  another  en- 
coizraging  circumstance,  have  proved 
that— fcMTtunately — ^we  have  not  to  do 
wi^  a  simple  national  antipathy.  In 
France  the  "intellectuals"  have  al- 
^vays  been  nearer  to  us  than  the  '^peo- 
ple/'  properly  so  called;  with  Bngland 
it  is  the  other  way;  that  which  makes 
our  intellectual  exports—to  use  com- 
mercial terms— lag  so  far  behind  our 
imports  is  the  contrast  between  Ger- 
man and  BZnglish  culture. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  measure  these 
literatures  against  each  other:  it  would 
be  a  thankless,  indeed  an  impossible 
task.  But  no  one  will  maintain  that 
in  meeting  the  names  of  Walter  6cott. 
Byron,  Oarlyle,  Buskin,  Dickens, 
Thackery  and  Eliot  with  those  of 
Goetfaev  Schiller,  Novalis,  Friedrich 
Hebbel,  Gottfried  Keller,  Theodor  Fon- 
tane  and  Herman  Grimm  we  have  not 
an  equivalent  to  show,— unless  it  be 
some  critic  whose  ignorance  is  as  pro- 
fund  as  Saintsbury's.  And  of  all  these, 
even  Goethe,  it  Is  possible  to  maintain 
that  your  readers  in  Bngland  stiU  en- 


tirely fail  to  understand  them  in  the 
way  that  l^hiUer  is  understood  by  Rus- 
sia, Novalis  by  Belgium,  Keller  by 
France,  and  Grimm  by  the  United 
(States.  Heine  alone  was  understoml 
by  Matthew  Arnold  as  well  as  by  Car- 
ducci  or  Barbey  d'AurevUly.  It  is  this 
contrariety  of  culture,  and  even  of  ap- 
prehension of  the  very  essence  of  cul- 
ture, which  is  important  And  1 
should  much  like  to  help  to  overcome 
it  Naturally,  I  have  as  little  idea  of 
pressing  our  views  upon  the  English 
as  I  have  of  adopting  th^rs.  But 
when  well-wishing  and  eager  BkigUsb 
scholars  simply  turn  their  backs  on  our 
romances  or  our  drama  on  the  ground 
that  the  work  is  **no  novel"  or  '*n4i 
work  of  art,"  I  should  like  to  show  that 
that  Judgment  is  not  to  be  Jnstlfled  on 
objective  grounds,  but  depends  on  a 
merely  local  and  specific  view  of  art  in 
which  view  we  have  the  right  to  take 
no  sftiare. 

All  our  more  modern  literature  harks 
back  to  a  three-fold  root:  to  the  old 
'homely  tradition  on  one  side  and  on 
the  other  to  the  Christianized  ancient 
culture  with  its  two  stems,  the  Bible 
and  the  Graeco-Roman  literature.  The 
relation  between  them  is  predomi- 
nantly this,  that  the  religion  in  the 
main  furnished  the  spirit,  the  concep- 
tion, and  the  ancient  culture  the  form, 
and  in  many  respects  the  material, 
while  the  indigenous  tradition  hc^d  a 
small  share  in  both.  But  the  propor- 
tions of  these  elements  in  the  various 
different  national  literatures  are  ex- 
tremely different:  title  classic  form  has 
had  a  much  strongs  Influence  with  thi^ 
Latin  than  with  the  German  rmces« 
while  the  native  traditions  of  the  soil 
have  been  much  more  powerful  in  the 
North  than  in  the  South.  All  the  older 
poetry  Is  aristocratic,  as  are,  indeed,  all 
the  three  worlds  from  the  onion  of 
which  modem  literature  has  sprang. 
They  are  aristocratic  again  in  a  three- 
fold sense.      First  and  chiefly  In  the 
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poetry  of  all  peoples  sings  only  of  gods 
and  kings,  of  battles  and  great  feasts; 
eyery-day  matters — ^to  wliich  belongs 
loTe— it  leaves  to  the  range  of  private 
affairs,  which  are  not  dignified  enough 
for  great  tradition,  for  an  exact  rec- 
ord, for  wide  publication.  In  another 
line,  in  the  Bible  it  bandies  the  great- 
est and  most  weighty  questions,  with- 
in the  scope  of  which  the  Book  of  Num- 
bers, indeed,  brings  very  small  and 
everyday  matters;  but  then  the  Book 
of  Numbers  has  no  literary  significance 
for  later  times.  IHirther,  the  older 
poetry  is  aristocratic,  considering  only 
superior  people  as  its  audience:  Demo- 
dokos  among  the  Greeks  sings  before 
the  Princes,  and  .Widsid  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  before  the  great  coun- 
ciL  That  is,  the  wedding  or  funeral 
song  is  intoned  for  the  highest  earthly 
lord8,-^ven  the  gentle  Christ  warns  us 
not  to  cast  pearls  before  swine.  The 
poetry  of  the  oldest  times  is  also  aristo- 
cratic in  form.  The  poet's  robe  is  con- 
ceived as  a  festal  attire,  solemnly 
woven  or  fashioned  like  Hie  Peplos  of 
Athene  or  the  brazen  images  of  the 
gods.  Common  words  are  shunned, 
and  seldom  resorted  to.  Parables,  ad- 
jectives, metaphors  serve  for  the  con- 
scious ornamentation  of  the  language, 
as  pious  Catholics  adorn  the  image  of 
the  saint 

In  its  original  idea,  again,  a  poem  is 
above  all  a  work  of  art,  brought  forth 
solemnly  for  solemn  purposes,  and  re- 
peated solemnly  before  a  solemn  as- 
sembly. Nevertheless,  there  has  never 
been  wanting  side  by  side  with  it  a 
homely  literature,  farces  and  novels. 
stories  and  maxims,  love  songs  and 
satirical  ditties;  but  all  these  were  in- 
tentionally distinguished  in  form,  in 
diction,  in  the  manner  of  delivery  from 
wliat  ranked  as  poetry. 

The  evolution  of  modem  literature,  in 
a  word,  rests  upon  the  fact  that  these 
lower    species    of    writing    have    en- 


and  have  either  driven  them  out  or  as- 
similated them.  The  Bpic  died  out, 
and  in  its  place  came  the  Romance,  the 
old  narrative,  with  the  expedients  and 
claims  of  the  old  Epic.  The  song 
which  the  whole  army  struck  up  before 
and  after  the  fight,  and  the  whole  tribe 
at  the  spring  festival,  now  only  lives 
In  the  Bvangelical  Church  hymns;  in 
another  line  it  (has  been  inherited  by 
the  personal  lyric;  its  strongest  force 
is  derived  from  the  old  love-song, 
whose  individualism,  however,  it  has 
a/bandoned.  The  original  negro  or 
ancient  German  love«oug  is  for  the  ear 
of  the  beloved  one  aione;  the  sonnets 
of  Shakespeare  or  Petrarch  are  for  all 
the  world  to  read.  ILafltly,  the  drama 
tias  preserved  much  more  of  its  wor- 
sliip-form,  but  modern  realism  has 
taken  away  from  it  the  last  remnant  of 
sc^emnity,  and  has  clothed  masquer- 
ades and  improvisations  in  the  costume 
of  the  ancient  tragedy. 

No  cultivated  nation  has  escaped  this 
powerful  development;  Italy  resisted  it 
longest,  but  even  there  Verga  and 
Bracco  and,  one  greater  than  they, 
Carducci,  have  broken  open  the  way  to 
the  new  modern  poetry. 

But  in  this  field  again  the  intermix- 
ture of  the  old  and  the  new  is  carried 
out  in  very  different  ways.  Russian 
literature  alone,  in  the  work  of  Dos- 
toieffsky,  has  planted  itself  altogether 
in  the  new  soil:  in  Flaubert  or  Zola, 
in  Ibsen  or  Strlndberg,  in  Gerhart 
Hauptmann  or  Detley  von  DUiencron, 
the  old  forms  of  solemn  poetry  are 
everywhere  to  be  traced.  Modern  lit- 
erature is  everywhere  democratic,  as  is 
modern  public  life;  but  the  old  aristo- 
cratic elements  tove  nowhere  died 
quite  out. 

Modem  poetry  is  democratic  in  the 
tiiree  ways  in  which  the  older  poetry 
was  aristocratic.  The  strongest  con- 
trast lies  in  the  choice  of  subjects: 
where  the  ancient   poetry    dealt   only 
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with  the  greater  matters  which  affect 
and  excite  the  wihole  of  a  people,  the 
newer  literature  almost  deliberately 
looks  out  for  the  little, — the  life  of  the 
poor,  the  adventures  of  the  unimpor- 
tant people,  the  fate  of  the  solitary. 
But  even  in  the  matter  of  form,  an 
aversion  to  pathos  and  to  strict  form  Is 
discernible  even  in  the  innermost  cir- 
cle of  the  idealists;  while  naturalism 
longs  for  nothing  but  the  actual  tone 
of  every-day  talk  and  the  familiar  do- 
ings of  human  Intercourse.  The 
change  is  not  so  marked  In  relation  to 
the  public:  even  the  poet  who  seems  to 
address  the  mass  of  readers  without 
distinction  is  thinking  in  the  main  only 
of  those  he  considers  the  best  class. 
(Often  enough,  indeed,  ihe  deems  only 
those  who  read  him  to  be  the  best 
cla€»!) 

But  here  the  difference  between  the 
BSnglish  and  German  points  of  view 
comes  out  clearly.  The  ancient  dis- 
tinction between  the  "higher"  and 
'*lower"  classes  has  been  maintained 
far  more  strongly  in  the  aristocratic 
temper  of  Britain  than  in  Germany 
which  has  always  inclined  to  equality. 
This  is  most  manifest  in  that  form  of 
art  which  Is  in  our  days  the  most  influ- 
ential and  popular, — the  romance.  The 
English  novel  Is  to-day,  as  in  the  time 
of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  nothing  but 
a  revival  of  the  ancient  "story."  It  is 
not  by  chance  that  the  English  apply 
to  it  the  simple  name  of  "novel,"  while 
we  distinguish  between  Ifofxlle  and 
Roman,  between  the  "Nofvelle  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  old  story  of  adventure 
and  the  Roman  as  being  the  modern 
epic,  founded  on  these  stories.  Thus 
our  Roman  makes  quite  other  demands 
than  that  of  the  English.  The  hero 
of  our  Roman  has  much  more  of  the 
epic  hero. 

The  epic  describes  the  path  of  the 
hero  to  a  prescribed  end, — the  van- 
quishing of  Hector,  the  return  to  Ith- 
aca, the  founding  of  the  Roman  nation, 


the  slaying  of  a  dragon,  the  avenging 
of  a  murder.     Its  main  Interest  lies  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  hero  reaches 
this  goal,  as  In  the  Odyssey  and  the 
Nibelungenlied,  Beowulf  and   the  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  or  in  which  he  falls 
to  reach  it,  as  in  the  tragi-comlc  epic 
of  Cervantes  or  of  Swift.      This  is  con- 
nected with  what  certainly    has   only 
been   clearly   devised   In   our   modem 
time:  the  idea  of  an  Inner  development 
of  the  hero.    It  is  not  wanting  in  any 
German  epic,  in  the  short  story  of  the 
Edda  telling  of  Wieland  the  smith  as 
little  as  in  the  Nibelungenlied,  Parslval, 
or  SimplicimuB  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.   With  the  Germans  It  is  the  chief 
matter.    All    the   Interest  of   our   ro- 
mance-readers of  the  better  sort  is  di- 
rected    to    the    soul-development    of 
Werther  and  Wilhelm  Meister,  of  the 
"Grttne  Heinrich"  of  Gottfried  Keller, 
of  the  Apollonius  of  Otto  L»udwtg.    It 
is  otherwise  in  England.      There  the 
view  still  holds  good  that  there  are 
only  two  elements  in  a  novel;  adven- 
tures—that is,  exciting  events,  &nd  the 
form  of  their  presentation. 

From  this  springs  a  fundamental  dis- 
tinction both  in  the  novels  and  in  the 
criticism  of  novels.  A  book  like  Jane 
Aus-ten's  "Pride  and  Prejudice," 
which  over  there  Is  in  many  ways  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  best  English 
novel,  tells  us  very  little:  the  charac- 
ters undergo  scarcely  any  devek^ 
ment;  they  step  off  the  stage  nearly  as 
they  came  on,  and,  in  fact,  leave  one  to 
guess  afterwards  what  changes  of  soul 
have  happened  (namely,  the  victory  of 
love  over  pride  and  prejudice).  Bur 
the  typical  characters  are  drawn  with 
a  graceful  and  flue  touch,  the  dialogue 
is  excellent  and  the  narrative  easy  and 
pleasing;  and  the  chief  motive,  the 
overcoming  of  psychological  obstacles 
through  growing  inclination  and  favor- 
able circumstances,  has  a  charm  not 
to  be  missed,  of  which.  Indeed,  Moreto's 
"Donna    Diana"    and    Otto    Ludwig*s 
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*Heiterethel*'      have     availed     them- 
selves. 

Let  us  on  the  other  hand— on  our 
«ide — ^take  up  our  best  romance, 
Goethe's  WaMverwandtsohaften.  Here 
vre  must  next  remark  Incidentally  that 
the  Engllsti  public  lays  more  stress  on 
the  "morality"  of  a  novel  than  the 
German:  too  narrow-minded,  as  we  are 
4isposed  to  take  It,  while  to  them  our 
views  on  this  point  seem  too  loose. 
But  I  turn  away  from  that  question: 
it  is  inseparable  from  others  of  which 
I  have  not  yet  spoken.  In  the 
Wakivenoandtsehaften  we  find  a  re- 
markable psychological  development 
traced  with  the  greatest  nicety  atfd 
displayed  with  the  greatest  artistic 
skill.  But  we  understand  that  to  many 
a  reader  it  does  not  seem  '^interesting/' 
in  the  current  sense  of  the  word,  be- 
cause he  wants  more  excKement  and 
surprises.  And  with  regard  to  form, 
certainly  narrative  prose  has  never  In 
Germany  been  brought  to  a  higher  per- 
fection; but  we  may  nevertheless  im- 
deratand  that  a  fine  ear  can  even  here 
feel  a  certain  mixture  of  style,  because 
too  much  of  the  sustained  epic  tone  hsH 
been  introduced  Into  the  more  familiar 

speech. 

We  Germans  get  the  same  impres- 
sion of  a  mixed  style  in  reading  Bng- 
Ush  lyrics.  The  Germans  hold  them- 
selves to  be  the  lyrical  nation,  not 
only  because  they  are  richer  in  lyric 
poets,  and  even  in  great  lyric  poets, 
than  any  other,  but  because  no  nation 
appreciates  foreign  lyric  poetry  so  sym- 
pathetically as  ours.  B^ranger  and 
Musset,  Byron  and  Bums,  Garducd 
and  Pet5fl,  Verlaine  and  d'Annunzio, 
have  perhaps  more  numerous,  pefliaps 
warmer  friends  among  us  than  in  their 
own  countries,  If  we  reckon  Bums  as 
belonging  to  the  whole  of  Bngland  and 
not  to  Scotland  alone.  Yet  the  share 
of  Bngliah  lyricists  in  this  German 
Pantheon  of  song-singers  is  remarkably 
small,   particularly  that  of  the   mod- 


eras.  'Swinburne,  surely  a  great  lyric 
poet,  is  hardly  known;  Tennyson  is 
Uked,  but  not  prized  in  nearly  so  high 
a  degree  as  in  Bngland;  Coleridge  is 
forgotten.  And,  most  of  all,  it  will 
surprise  the  Englishman  that  his  favor- 
ite Wordsworth  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  say,  has  no  meaning  for  us.  With 
the  solitary  exceptions  of  Herder  in 
his  old  days  and  of  the  celebrated  lit- 
erary historian  Bernays,  I  do  not  know 
a  single  German  reader  on  whom  the 
lyrics  of  the  great  Blaster  of  the  Lake 
School  has  made  any  deep  impression. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  Bngllsh  crit- 
ics like  Matthew  Arnold,  and  American 
critics  like  Sidgwick,  or  the  authoress 
of  "EHisabeth  and  her  German  Gar- 
den/' pass  over  coolly  and  with  very 
little  interest  Just  what  seems  to  us  to 
be  the  greatest  triumph  of  German 
lyric.  Goethe  and  Heine  are  hardly 
valued;  HOlderlln,  Novalis,  Blehendorff, 
(Lenau,  MOrike  have  hardly  found  their 
way  across  the  Straits,  nor  have  the 
German  folk-songs. 

And  In  this  matter  we  think  that 
from  an  Aesthetic  >point  of  view  we 
have  the  right  on  our  side.  I  have 
lat^y  worked  out  more  closely  in  an- 
other place  the  proposition  that  to  our 
feeling  English  lyric  poetry  in  its  most 
characteristic  representatives,  in 
Browning,  in  Wordsworth,  often  even 
in  Bosetti  and  Morris,  is  too  much  like 
prose— the  splendid  ESnglish  prose,  no 
dourbt,  of  high  verbal  eloquence,  but 
which  seems  unlyrical  compared  with 
the  tender  music  of  the  true  lyric,  as 
Goethe,  Lenau,  <M5rike,  as  among  the 
English  Bums  and  now  and  then  Ten- 
nyson or  Swinburne  sing  it  I  have 
even  expressed  the  view  that  to  our 
perception  Oarlyle  and  Buskin  are 
greater  lyrfoLsts  than  Wordsworth  or 
Coleridge,  because  the  strong  emotion 
of  the  spirit  in  their  prose  finds  a- 
freer  expression  than  the  rhetorical 
verse  of  those  poets  and  the  rhythm  of 
their  periods  iias  to  our  ears  a  more 
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musical  ring  than  tlie  coDventional 
rhymes  even  of  the  Pre-Rapliaelite 
poets. 

The  contrast  of  which  I  am  speaking? 
is  most  striking  in  the  drama.  Here  in 
both  nations  the  old  tragedy  with  its 
larger  style  and  the  old  comedy  of  the 
popular  kind  are  brought  together  on 
a  middle  line.  The  modern  play  has, 
ever  since  Diderot  and  Lessing,  been 
pretty  well  everywhere  a  pathetic 
tragedy  in  its  contents  and  a  realistic 
comedy  In  its  form. 

This  demoraliasation  of  form,  how- 
ever, so  to  speak,  was  carried  out  with 
us  in  a  diflterent  way  from  that  of  Eng- 
land. All  species  of  literature  were 
brought  down  to  the  most  simple  and 
popular  style,  not  only,  as  in  the  world 
generally,  the  drama;  not  only  the 
epic,~which  in  E3ngland  they  aban- 
doned rather  than  that  it  should  decline 
into  the  norel,— but  also  the  lyric  poem, 
which  with  us  passed  into  the  musical 
tradition  of  the  folknsong,  yet  in  Eng- 
land preserved  the  rhetorical  tradition 
of  antique  and  humanist  poetry,  or 
else,  as  in  Bums,  remained  the  pure 
folk-song.  That  combination  of  indi- 
vidual sentiment  and  simple  form,  the 
finest  flower  of  lyric  poetry,  which  we 
happily  feel  sometimes  even  in  the 
lesser  masters,  in  Uhland,  in  Storm,  is, 
as  it  seems  to  us  at  least,  seldom  aimed 
at  in  the  English  lyrical  writers,  and 
still  less  often  attained. 

This  again  is  connected  with  the 
third  field  in  which  our  literature  is 
mora  democratic  than  the  British. 
Our  puMio  is  not  the  whole  nation,  but 
it  is  a  distinctly  greater  proportion  of 
the  nation  than  in  England.  The  Eng- 
lish poet  still  continues  to  write  for  a 
more  or  less  limited  and  aristocratic  cir- 
cle. Byron  himself  wrote  for  people  of 
his  own  class,  even  when  he  wrote 
against  them;  Dickens  had  in  his  eye 
otAy  the  upper  middle  class  whom  he 
wanted  to  influence.  Poets  with  a  pur- 
pose, like  Ebenezer   Elliot,   of   course 


thought  of  the  workmen.  But  when 
Buskin  and  Morris  wanted  to  write  for 
the  artisans  they  kept  their  lofty  tone, 
and  the  simple  workman  who  among 
us  reads  "Wilhelm  Tell"  and  Heine's 
**book  of  songs,"  and  Gustev  Freytag's 
"Debit  and  Credit"  (Soil  and  Habto), 
would  find  it  hard  to  pick  out  in  the 
fertile  field  of  E^nglish  literature  much 
that,  like  these  works,  would  be  as  in- 
telligible to  him  as  to  his  more  cul- 
tured countrymen.  Such  works  are  to 
be  found  as  early  as  in  Dickens,  more 
recently  in  Budyard  Kipling;  but  this 
ideal  has  been  fully  reached  by  only 
one  English  poet — Sir  Walter  €cott 
Scott,  however,  true  and  deep  lover  as 
he  was  of  his  homeland,  may  really  be 
called  the  least  English  of  the  great 
writers  of  his  country.  The  least  bit 
of  Shakespeare  or  Sterne,  Byron  or 
Swift,  Wordsworth  or  Goldsmith,  Mil- 
ton or  Thackeray,  Bossettl  or  Defoe  re- 
mains in  the  most  perfect  translatioii 
as  unmistekably  E3nglish  as  a  piece  of 
£2nglish  furniture  or  the  corner  of  an 
English  garden.  It  is  not  so  with 
(Scott  He  could  be  more  accurately 
imitated  by  Mansoni  Victor  Hugo,  or 
Wilibald  Alexis  than  would  have  been 
possible  with  any  other.  For  he  is 
wanting  in  all  these  peculiarities  which 
no  other  truly  English  author  Is  alto- 
gether without,  even  if  in  part  free 
from  them:  the  pathos  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor or  Oarlyle,  the  acuteness  of  Swift  or 
Thackeray,  the  sentimentality  of  Gold- 
smith or  Sterne,  the  tenderness  of  Bos- 
settl, the  grandeur  of  Milton,  the  orig- 
inality of  Defoe.  His  greatness  is  of 
another  order,  cosmopolitan,  so  to 
speak:  he  is  the  pure  story-teUer,  own 
brother  to  the  historian.  Almost  the 
only  thing  which  he  shares  with  bis 
countrymen  Is  his  humor,  the  English 
humor,  whteh  shines  in  such  an  end- 
less variety  of  shades,  in  all  kinds  of 
British  writers,  from  Swift's  bitterest 
satire  to  George  Eliot's  genhU  Irony, 
and    which    Is    hardly    confined  even 
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within  that  wide  rauge, — that  humor 
which  i8  wanting  in  so  very  few  of 
them — altogether  wanting  perhaps  in 
only  one— Ruskin. 

In  this  place,  however,  I  would  speak 
not  of  Bnglish  but  of  German  litera- 
ture; but,  indeed,  Walter  'Scott  helps 
me  to  explain  its  most  charaetertoic 
quality. 

Tlie  Bnglish  critic  who  has  pene- 
trated most  deeply  into  the  German 
nature  complained  that  Scott  could 
see  only  as  far  as  the  skin  of  his 
characters,  their  inner  >life  being  un- 
known  to   him  and  indistinguisliable. 

• 

The  assertion  is  exaggerated,  but  it  hits 
an  Important  point  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  international  in  this,  that  he  inher- 
ited the  art  of  the  oldest  school  of  nar- 
rators to  whom  only  the  most  notice- 
able things  were  clearly  Tlairble.  It 
signifies  the  close  of  an  epoch  which 
had  lasted  for  thousands  of  years,  at 
the  same  moment  at  which  German 
poetry  flnaJly  broke  with  the  same  an- 
cient tradition. 

This  is  the  last  and  deepest  distinc- 
tion between  the  Bnglish  and  the  Ger- 
man apprehension  of  the  nature  of 
poetry:  that  which  rests  upon  the  task 
of  the  poet.  According  to  the  ancient 
conception,  the  poet  is  a  commissioner, 
an  agent  of  God, — or  of  the  nation.  It 
is  his  mission  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
God,  or  of  the  nation,  whether  he  prays. 
or  tells  stories  of  the  deeds  of  the 
chiefs,  or  gives  instruction.  Thus  the 
poets  form  an  aristocracy,  a  community 
whose  commission  is  given  them  from 
above,  a  family  who  are  bound  by  pre- 
scribed sacred  duties,  like  the  prophets 
of  ancient  Israel.  The  poet  is  a  priest 
in  the  Catholic  Churches  sense,  anointed 
to  a  sacred  office  which  none  but  he 
may  exercise.  As  opposed  to  this  a 
conception  early  sprang  up  among  the 
<}ermans  which  may  be  compared  with 
the  Protestant  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
priesthood:  Bvery  man  is  a  priest;  the 
appointed  priest  is  known  only  by  his 


greater  gifts  and  wider  recognition. 
Tills  idea  has  obtained  acceptance  only 
since  the  time  of  Klopstock  and 
the  youth  of  Goethe,  and  complete 
victory  only  since  the  Romantic  move- 
•ment  in  Oermany.  It  fl>nds  expression 
not  only  in  the  fact  that  our  Parnassus 
is  governed  almost  by  universal  suf- 
frage; that  at  all  events  there  is  no  na- 
tion which  produces  so  much  poetry  as 
oiurs;  but  far  more  in  that  every  poet 
steps  forward  directly  with  his  own 
personality  and  his  very  self.  We  do 
not  ask  that  he  should  have  a  call  from 
the  purblic,  that  he  should  have  some- 
thing to  say  which  is  addressed  to 
everyone:  it  is  enough  for  us  if  he 
knows  how  to  weave  into  poetic  form 
his  most  special  sensations,  his  per- 
sonal experiences,  the  most  intimate 
facts  of  his  Inward  life.  Intimate 
poetry  of  this  sort  we  rarely  had  be- 
fore Goethe:  just  as  in  Dante,  in 
Molidre,  in  Swift  personal  feelings  sel- 
dom find  expression.  Goethe,  however, 
looked  upon  all  his  poems  as  "frag- 
ments of  a  great  confession,"  as  avow- 
als, as  intimate,  as  (H)en,  as  personal  as 
those  of  the  confessional.  This  view 
of  his  has  been  followed  by  nearly  all 
our  important  poets;  and  where  the 
fresh  direct  expression  of  it  has  been 
denied,  it  has  been  found,  as  with 
GriUparzer  or — sometimes — ^Hebbel,  in 
the  characters  of  the  drama,  or,  as  with 
Heyse  or  Keller,  in  passages  of  the 
epic. 

Now  as  this  evolutionary  process  is 
closely  connected  with  the  general 
modernizing  and  democratization  of 
poetry,  naturally  it  had  full  swing  in 
Germany.  All  the  ESngliah  poets  who 
have  been  nearest  to  us  have  had  their 
part  in  it,— ^Bnms,  Byron,  <Slielley, 
Keats,  who  all  for  this  reason  were  re- 
ceived at  first  with  marked  disa<p- 
proval  In  their  own  country,— all  except 
Burns,  wbo,  it  was  thought,  might  be 
pardoned  for  his  extreme  self-revela- 
tion.     Naturally  this  tendency  was  in 
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the   same   way    met   with   opposition 
among  us  also;  H51derlin,  Heiniich  von 
Kleist,  Orlllparzer,  Annette  von  Droste, 
who  are  certainly  not  the  least  among 
the  descendants  of  our  heroes,  guarded 
themselves  against  such  an  exposition 
of  their  inmost  feelings      It  was  un- 
known also  in  French  poetry  down  to 
the  time  of  Verlaine,  who  was  a  half- 
German  Lorrainer;  to  the  more  modem 
Englishmen  it  seems  even  more  strange 
than  to  the  generation  of  1800.     They 
also  to-day  favor  poetry  of  a  more  gen- 
eral content  and  reject  the  claim  of  the 
individual  to  expound  himself,— reject 
it  so  firmly   that  the  writer  who  at- 
tempts it  falls  into  the  violent  and  dis- 
torted gestures  of  Oscar  Wilde  or  Ber- 
nard Shaw.    They  are  as  little  inter- 
ested in  the  inmost  life  of  the  individ- 
ual as  were  the  old  Qreeks.      Aristo- 
crats even  in  -this  matter,  they  demand 
of  the  poet  that  he  shall  be  heir  to  and 
in  dose  union  with  certain  masters, 
that  in  £2nglish  poetry,  as  in  the  Angli- 
can   Ohurch,  consecration    shall  come 
only  through  immediate  transmission, 
through  episcopal  succession.     That  a 
poet  should  be  his  own  sovereign  and 
crown  himself,  like  Friedrich  Hebbel 
or  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  does  not  suit 
the  conservative  temper  of  England, 
and  the  writer  who  expresses  himself 
fully  and  freely  in  that  land  of  fixed 
and  sacred  forms  hardly  seems  to  be 
a  gentleman. 

I  may  say  in  conclusion  that  this 
idea,  which  is  as  all  powerful  in  mod- 
em Bnglish  culture  as  the  idea  of 
KoXoKayaBuL  was  among  the  ancients,  is 
the  dividing  line  between  your  view  of 
the  poet  and  ours.  The  poet  must  be 
a  gentleman;  that  is,  he  must  be  in  full 
possession  of  the  unique  social  culture 
of  E}ngland;  he  who  has  it  not  remains 
an  outsider:  Chatterton,  Blake,  Bums- 
even  if  later  times  save  him.  But  to  us 
Wordsworth  is  too  much  of  a  gentle* 
man,  too  correct  in  his  feeling,  too  much 
cooflued  to  pattern  in  his  expression, 


too  typical  in  his  experience.  Our  eye 
rests  more  willingly  on  the  genial  Bo- 
hemians,— ^Lenz,  Brentano,  Grabbe. 

In  this  matter,  again,  I  will  not 
Judge  and  decide.  But  it  is  worth  con- 
sideration, whether  the  endless  profu- 
sion of  individualistic  poetry  is  not 
bought  too  dear  by  the  loss  of  every 
sacrifice  to  form — ^poetical  or  social 
The  world  has  never  seen  a  poetical 
outburst  which,  in  psychological) 
wealth,  in  fulness  of  the  nuan€e9  of  de- 
velopment, in  versatile,  artistic  repre^ 
sentation  of  the  true  conditions,  of  liv- 
ing men,  can  be  compared  with  the  re- 
cent poetry  of  Germany.  That  world's 
wonder,  Shakespeare  himself,  has- 
Aiardly,  except  In  ''Hamlet,"  thrown  so 
seaiching  a  light  into  the  mysterious 
contradictions  of  the  human  fsplrit  as 
have  Goethe,  Grillparzer,  Kleist  and 
Hauptmann  in  their  dramas,  or  Heine, 
Brentano,  and  Lenau  in  their  lyrics,  or 
Otto  Ludwig,  Gottfried  Keller,  and 
Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer  In  their 
epics.  Is  that  nothing?  Nothing  for 
the  epoch  most  keen  for  knowledge, 
most  eager  for  life? 

And  a  second  point  is  this:    I  spoke 
Just  now  of  sacrifices  to  form.      With 
us  they  have  often  gone  so  far  as  to 
neglect  the  technique  and  spoil  the  lan- 
guage.    That  offends  the  Ekiglishman 
or  Frenchman,  who  is  accustomed  to 
the  careful  cultivation  of  style.   They 
are  not  in  the  wrong;  but  while  faults 
of  this  kind  are  quite  obvious,  only  a 
deeper  penetration  teaches  one  what 
compensates  for  them.    Since  the  sev- 
enteenth   century,  since    our  popular 
song  blossomed  out  again  and  the  mag- 
nificent German  music  arose,  Grerman 
poetry,  together   with   Italian   poetry, 
but  in  another  way,  has  been  the  most 
musical.    The  rhythm  not  only  of  our 
songs,  but  of  the  artistic  composition  of 
our  dramas  and  novels,  offers  chances 
(to  the  finer  ear  which  well  compensate 
for  the  want  of  a  more  superficial  reg« 
ularity. 
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It  waa  not  my  aim,  howeyer,  to 
praiae  our  literature.  But  I  ehould  like 
to  be  able  to  add  that  pride  and  preju- 
dice towards  it  are  yielding  to  a  better 
knowledge,  and  perhaps  also  to  the 
same  affection  which  we  entertain  for 
so  many  of  the  poets  of  Albion.  Signs 
are  not  wanting  which  encourage  hopes 
of  such  a  result  The  ablest  living 
dramatist  of  Germany  is  a  Doctor  of 
the  celebrated  Bnglish  university*:  an 
Bnglish  Goethe  Society  flourishes  and 
thrives^  and  editions  of  German  works, 

The  Gootempomy  B«Tlew. 


in  the  original  and  In  translation,  are 
on  the  increase  in  EUiglish  bookshops. 
May  the  Bnglish  hospitality  which  lias 
long  given  up  its  narrow  prejudice 
against  everything  un-Bnglish  take  up 
our  art  in  the  friendly  spirit  in  which 
it  lias  long  since  welcomed  our  science, 
learn  to  know  in  sympathetic  Inter- 
course and  in  its  own  Bnglish  way  to 
prize  the  merits  of  our  poetry.  For  of 
the  interchange  of  art  It  is  as  true  as 
it  is  of  love,  that  we  grow  all  the 
richer  the  more  we  dole  out 

Richard  M.  Meyer, 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

It  was  curious,  but  none  the  less  true, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  foregathering  on 
Christmas  Day  in  spite  of  the  bonds  of 
friendship  which  Mr.  Leslie  himself 
acknowledged,  in  spite  even  of  the  was- 
sail-bowl, Farmer  Hardy  appeared  dis- 
posed to  hold  himself  more  aloof  from 
his  tenants  than  before  all  these  demon- 
strations of  good  will  had  taken 
place. 

This  was  extremely  provoking  to 
Bess,  who  had  been  looking  forward  to 
an  intercourse  which  should,  at  least, 
brighten  the  dullness  of  her  life,  even 
if  it  led  to  no  more  interesting  develop- 
ments. It  was  also  In  a  way  discon- 
certing to  Kitty,  who  had  so  virtuously 
resolved  to  be  magnanimous  where  his 
pretensions  were  concerned.  There  is, 
perhaps,  nothing  in  life  more  humili- 
ating than  to  find  one's  good  resolutions 
uncalled-for,  the  sacrifice  which,  at 
much  cost  to  personal  feeling,  one  had 
forced  oneself  to  make  apparently  un- 
desired. 

The  New  Year  opened  blankly  for  the 
two  sisters,  and  Mr.  Leslie's  transient 


flash  of  enthusiasm  for  his  living  fel- 
low-creatures was  once  more  lost  in 
the,  to  him,  far  more  absorbing 
interest  of  his  researches  among  the 

When  Bess  suffered  from  lowness  of 
spirits  she  took  care  that  other  people 
should  know  of  and,  in  some  cases, 
share  her  unenviable  fate.  She  moped 
and  murmured,  sobbed  at  night  in  the 
most  heartrending  way  Just  as  tired 
Kitty  was  about  to  dose  her  eyes,  and 
bewailed  the  hardness  of  her  lot  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season. 

"We  have  absolutely  sunk  so  low  in 
the  world  that  even  Farmer  Hardy 
cares  nothing  for  our  friendship,"  she 
said  one  day.  "No,  you  can  go  out  if 
you  like,  Kitty,  go  out  by  yourself. 
You  don't  take  things  to  heart  as  I  do. 
Besides,  as  you  know  very  well,  it's 
worse  for  me  than  for  you.  I  shall 
stay  at  home  and  hide  my  head!" 

She  suited  the  action  to  the  word  by 
throwing  herself  upon  the  sofa,  and 
there  burying  her  face  amid  its  two 
flimsy  cushions.  Kitty  stood  looking 
at  her  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then. 
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guessing  that  Bess's  woe  would 
probably  last  for  a  shorter  time 
if  there  were  no  sympathetic  witness, 
and  feeling  an  imperative  need  of 
fresh  air,  went  out  for  a  solitary 
walk. 

It  had  been  raining  almost  uninter- 
mitten tly  during  the  last  fortnight — 
ever  since  the  opening  of  the  New  Year, 
in  fact — but  to-day  the  sky  was  cloud- 
less and  the  air  mild  as  April.  The 
river  had  risen  during  the  recent 
stormy  weather  and  many  of  the  fields 
were  flooded. 

Having  crossed  the  road  and  bent  her 
steps  towards  the  great  meads  which 
bordered  the  river,  Kitty  stood  still 
with  an  exclamation  of  delight  The 
familiar  landscape  was  changed  and,  in 
a  manner,  beautified  by  the  existing 
condition  of  things.  The  green  spaces 
between  the  sheets  of  water  wore  that 
exquisite  transparent  tint  which  can 
only  be  conveyed  to  them  by  the  double 
presence  of  moisture  and  sunshine;  the 
water  itself,  in  certain  lights,  reflected 
the  forget-me-not  sky  in  others  seemed 
to  be  of  pure  silver.  Silvery  radiance, 
too,  bathed  the  trunks  of  the  larger 
trees,  elms  and  limes  for  the  most  part: 
but  the  pollard  willows  stretched  forth 
long  slender  wands,  gold  at  the  base, 
deepening  into  ruby  at  the  tip.  The 
kind  of  spurious  spring  which  some- 
times breaks  a  Dorset  winter  had  now 
taken  possession  of  the  land.  There 
was  a  bloom  over  distant  woods,  par- 
tially, no  doubt,  due  to  the  moistness 
of  the  atmosphere,  but  in  a  certain 
measure  also  to  the  condition  of  the 
leaf-buds,  which  were  swelling  and  de- 
veloping as  they  had  no  business  to  do 
at  such  a  season.  The  hazels  were 
actually  fringed  with  yellow  catkins, 
while  the  willows  were  studded  here 
and  there  with  downy  gray  cushions 
which  would  soon  develop  into  the 
"goslings"  beloved  of  children. 

Kitty  went  on  towards  the  river, 
walking  blithely  now,  and  only  pausing 


when  she  had  reached  a  favorite  haunt 
of  hers,  a  somewhat  abrupt  bend 
whence  she  could  obtain  a  good  view  oC 
its  winding  length.  T^e  bank  sloped 
upwards  just  where  she  stood,  Jutting 
out  into  the  water  so  as  almost  to  form 
a  peninsula,  and  crowned  by  a  clump 
of  willow-trees,  one  of  which,  hoary 
and  old,  grew  at  the  very  edge  and 
leaned  out  over  the  water.  This  little 
promontory  was  well  above  the  river, 
but  at  a  few  paces  higher  up  the  bank 
was  almost  level  with  the  water,  and 
at  one  spot  a  tiny  thread  of  silver  crept 
over  the  fleld,  twinkling  In  the  light 
It  would  not  make  much  progress, 
Kitty  thought,  since  the  rain  had 
stopped,  and  there  seemed  no  proba- 
bility of  a  further  downfall. 

The  view  was  less  Interesting  on  that 
side,  and  turning  herself  about  she 
gazed  towards  the  left.  How  majestic 
seemed  the  river  now  that  it  was  so 
full;  how  fast  the  current  raced  along! 
But  here  beneath  her  feet  the  water 
caressed  the  bank  with  a  gentle  lap- 
ping sound  and  an  occasional  gurgling 
as  it  eddied  round  the  cavity  beneath 
the  willows. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  im- 
mediately facing  Kitty  was  a  thatched 
cottage,  the  moss-grown  eaves  of  which 
were  mirrored  in  the  water.  The  old 
brick  walls  had  assumed  every  variety 
of  tint  from  creamy  white  to  orange, 
the  actual  material  of  which  they  were 
composed  only  showing  itself  in 
patches  of  soft  rose.  Kitty  had 
brought  her  sketch-book  and  a  small 
color-box,  and  presently,  propping  her- 
self against  a  convenient  willow  stump, 
began  to  make  a  little  picture  of  the 
scene. 

She  worked  diligently,  almost  de- 
spairing, however,  of  being  able  to  do 
justice  to  her  subject,  and,  indeed,  the 
difliculty  of  her  task  was  Increased  by 
the  approach  of  sunset  which  made 
every  narrow  pane  of  those  latticed 
windows  yonder  seem  to  be  on  fire. 
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while  roof  and  walls  were  bathed  in  a 
^low  to  which  her  art  was  inadequate. 
But  how  beautiful  was  that  sunset, 
bow  beautiful  the  world,  how  full  of 
promise,  even  of  actual  delight!  Who 
could  help  feeling  hopeful  amid  sur- 
roundings full  of  renewed  youth! 
Everywhere  the  sap  was  mounting,  the 
tide  of  life  running  high;  surely  the 
future  held  many  possibilities  for  her 
and  Bess.  She  touched  the  tree's  rough 
bark  with  a  laugh;  it  was  old  and 
gnarled  and  hoary,  yet  here  were  little 
shoots  tender  at  the  end,  and  buds  that 
would  soon  open.  And  all  about  her 
amid  the  grass  that  had  been  trodden 
by  so  many  feet,  and  burnt  by  the  sun, 
and  withered  by  the  frosts  of  so  many 
years,  there  were  tiny  blades  springing 
up  afresh.  For  her,  too,  should  there 
not  be  a  new  birth? 

Her  brush  hung  idly  in  her  fingers, 
there  was  a  smile  upon  her  lips,  a  look 
in  the  eyes  half  happy,  half  wistful; 
she  might  have  continued  to  dream  un- 
til the  sun  had  vanished  if  she  had  not 
been  brought  back  to  her  sense  of  reali- 
ties by  a  sudden  sensation  of  cold. 
Her  feet  and  the  edge  of  her  skirt  were 
actually  in  water!  She  Jumped  up 
startled.  Water  was  flowing  all  round 
her,  close  to  her,  rising,  rising  every 
moment! 

Anyone  who  knew  the  ways  of  this 
river  would  have  realized  that  she  had 
taken  up  her  position  in  a  dangerous 
place;  the  cessation  of  the  rain  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  only  occurred 
within  the  last  few  hours,  was  not  by 
any  means  guarantee  of  security. 
When  "the  spring  broke,"  according  to 
the  local  phrase,  the  river  continued  to 
rise,  and  sometimes  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  Kitty,  absorbed  first  by  her 
work  and  afterwards  by  her  dreams, 
had  not  noticed  that  the  water  had  been 
increasing  in  strength  and  volume,  and 
that  the  little  stream,  which  had 
seemed  to  her  so  insignificant,  had 
spread  and  deepened  until  the  promon- 


tory on  which  she  found  herself  was 
totally  surrounded. 

She  was  practically  marooned  on  a 
very  small  insecure  island,  and  the 
flood  which  cut  off  her  retreat  was 
widening  every  moment.  She  cau- 
tiously made  a  step  forward,  but 
quickly  drew  herself  back;  the  water 
was  already  above  her  knee.  The  last 
little  patch  of  green  was  rapidly  van- 
ishing from  beside  her  stump,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  her  best  chance  lay 
in  climbing  to  the  willow's  pollarded 
top.  Once  out  of  the  reach  of  that 
cruelly  cold  water  she  could  surely 
make  known  her  plight  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cottage  yonder.  There 
must  be  somebody  living  there — if  she 
screamed  loud  enough  she  must  make 
herself  heard. 

Twining  her  hand  amid  the  yellow 
willow  wands  and  making  a  spring  at 
the  same  time,  she  hoisted  herself  up  to 
the  gnarled  summit.  But  the  old  tree 
quivered  and  groaned  beneath  her 
weight,  the  water  rushed  past  in  a  man- 
ner that  increased  her  fears.  Even 
if  the  rotten  trunk  did  not  give  way 
beneath  her,  might  it  not  be  under- 
mined by  the  impetuous  flood? 

Uplifting  her  voice,  she  sent  forth  a 
long  cry,  once,  twice;  and  an  answering 
cry.  a  cry  which  might  have  been  the 
echo  of  her  own,  came  faintly  back  to 
her,  though  from  which  direction  she 
was  too  bewildered  to  ascertain. 

Raising  herself  on  her  insecure  perch, 
she  shouted  again,  and  the  slight  addi- 
tional impetus  caused  by  her  action 
hastened  the  catastrophe  which  she  had 
been  dreading:  creaking  and  shudder- 
ing, the  hollow  old  tree  heeled  over, 
broke  from  its  moorings,  and  in  another 
moment  was  drifting  down  the  current. 

"This  is  death,"  said  Kitty  to  herself 
as  she  felt  the  waters  close  over  her 
head,  and  even  while  she  struggled 
the  thought  came  to  her,  why  had  she 
not  kissed  Bess  before  she  left  her? 

Oh,  the  vain  battling  with  the  water. 
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the  ley  cold,  the  horrible  suffocation — 
how  long  would  It  last? 

All  at  once  she  was  seized  In  a 
strong  grasp,  her  head  was  raised  above 
the  water,  and  now  a  voice  was  sound- 
ing in  her  ears  above  the  swirling  of 
the  river,  piercing  the  tumult  of  her 
brain: —  "You  are  safe,  you  are  safe 
now." 

For  a  moment  longer  she  was  drawn 
through  the  water,  and  at  length,  open- 
ing her  eyes  with  difficulty,  found  her- 
self upon  dry  land. 

How  was  this?  It  was  surely  a 
woman's  voice  that  answered  her  ap- 
peal, yet  here  was  Stephen  Hardy  bend- 
ing over  her — Stephen — hatless,  wet  to 
the  skin,  but  with  what  gladness  In  his 
face,  what  eager  solicitude  In  his  eyes! 

One  hand  still  held  hers,  and  Batty, 
unconscious  of  everything  but  passion- 
ate gratitude  to  her  preserver,  tight- 
ened her  grasp  of  It. 

*'You  have  saved  my  life,"  she  cried. 
"Oh,  how  shall  I  ever  thank  you!" 

i«  *xwas  an  easy  Job  enough  for  me, 
returned  he.      "I'm  a  good  swimmer. 

She  loosed  his  hand  and  he  straight- 
ened himself. 

As  Kitty  sat  up  shivering  the  splash 
of  oars  was  heard,  and  again  a  wo- 
man's voice  calling. 

"Now  this  is  a  piece  of  luck,"  cried 
Stephen,  as  he  turned  and  looked  back 
towards  the  river;  "here's  Sheba  Baver- 
stock  coming  across  in  a  boat.  'Tls 
the  very  best  thing  that  could  have  hap- 
pened, for  you  couldn't  have  walked 
home  like  this,  and  you  might  have  got 
your  death  of  cold.  You'd  better  let 
her  take  you  back  to  her  place,  and  lend 
you  some  things,  while  I  go  home  as 
quick'  as  I  can  and  change,  too,  and 
bring  the  trap  to  fetch  you." 

Kitty  rose  to  her  feet  Just  as  the  boat 
came  grinding  In  among  tlie  willows. 
It  was  growing  dusk,  but  she  could 
distinguish  a  woman's  figure  rising  over 
the  bank. 

"Who  be  it?"  cried  a  voice— surely  a 
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voice  that  she  recognised.  "I  can't 
leave  the  boat,  an'  there's  no  way  o' 
makln'  It  fast  here.    Be  anybody  hurt?** 

Stephen  went  towards  the  spot, 
splashing  through  the  water,  for  the 
boat  had  necessarily  halted  on  the 
further  side  of  the  willow-grown  mar- 
gin of  the  river  proper. 

"'Tls  you,  Sheba!  'Twaa  a  good 
thought  to  bring  the  boat.  I've  got  a 
young  lady  here  ail  but  drowned." 

He  spoke  lialf-laughlngly,  but  there 
was  no  mirth  in  the  voice  which  an- 
swered him: — 

"Stephen!  And  what  be  yo«  a-doin' 
here?" 

"  'Tls  lucky  I  am  here,  else  there'd 
have  been  a  sad  misfortune.  Now, 
can  you  take  Miss  Leslie  across  to  your 
place  and  lend  her  some  dry  things 
and  give  her  a  cup  of  tea?  I'm  going 
to  get  a  trap  to  drive  her  back." 

There  was  no  answer  from  the 
woman  in  the  boat,  but  he  waited  for 
none,  and  came  plunging  back  to  where 
Kitty  stood  shivering  with  cold,  yet 
half  unwilling  to  accept  aid  from  this 
particular  quarter. 

"Gome,"  said  Stephen,  holding  out 
his  hand. 

Kitty  grasped  it  and  made  a  few 
staggering  steps  forward,  stumbling 
once  or  twice,  and  finding  it  scarcely 
possible  to  drag  her  numbed  limbs 
through  this  icy  and  ever-deepening 
sheet  of  water.  After  they  had  pro- 
ceeded a  yard  or  two  she  halted,  cling- 
ing to  his  arm  and  endeavoring  to 
speak,  but  her  teeth  chattered  so  that 
she  found  It  impossible.  Thereupon 
Stephen,  without  pausing  to  ask  per- 
mission, caught  her  up  in  his  arms  and 
hurried  with  her  towards  the  boat 

"Now  then,  lend  a  hand  here,  Sheba,'* 
he  cried,  authoritatively.  "We  must 
lose  no  time,  or  Miss  Leslie  will  be  dead 
with  cold.  Keep  the  boat  steady — 
have  you  got  her?  Right  I'll  push 
off.  Now  take  her  across  as  fast  as 
you  can  and  see  to  her." 
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Kitty  found  herself  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  and  soon  the  only  other  occu- 
pant was  plying  her  oars  as  for  dear 
life.  Even  in  the  dusk,  and  in  spite 
of  her  own  dangerous  and  painful 
plight,  Kitty  had  been  able  to  identify 
her  aa  the  girl  whom  she  had  twice  en- 
countered in  the  Lovers'  Walk.  She 
would  have  preferred  to  receive  succor 
from  other  hands,  for  she  instinctively 
felt  that  it  was  unwillingly  bestowed, 
but,  since  no  other  was  attainable  and 
since  her  own  condition  rendered  as- 
sistance imperative,  she  had  no  choice 
but  to  accept  it 

In  a  few  minutes  they  reached  the 
opposite  side,  and  her  companion,  mak- 
ing the  boat  fast,  assisted  her  to  land. 
E^tty  was  now  so  weak  and  benumbed 
that  she  would  have  been  incapable  of 
making  a  step  unaided,  and  she  clung 
to  her  new  protector  almost  as  a  child 
might  have  done.  With  un^eakable 
relief  she  at  last  found  herself  in  the 
smaU  sanded  kitchen  into  which  the 
cottage  door  directly  opened.  It  was 
the  same  cottage  which  had  been  the 
Indirect  cause  of  her  disaster,  since, 
had  she  not  dallied  so  long  over  her 
sketch  of  it,  she  would  not  have  been 
surprised  by  the  flood.  It  was  empty 
and  Sheba's  first  act  was  to  bolt  the 

dOCN*. 

**Now  you  l>e  gettin'  your  clothes  off 
so  quick  as  ye  can,  while  I  fetch  ye 
some  things  o'  mine,"  she  commanded 
in  a  businesslike  tone.  '^Nobody  '11 
come  in — ^ye  needn't  be  frayed." 

She  stirred  the  log  fire  as  she  spoke, 
so  that  a  cheerful  blaze  lit  up  the  room, 
pulled  the  wooden  shutter  across  the 
window,  and  mounted  the  ladder-like 
stairs,  which  led  presumably  to  her 
own  bedroom. 

She  had  returned  before  Kitty  had 
succeeded  in  putting  oflT  her  sodden  gar- 
ments, and  threw  down  a  little  heap  of 
clothes  at  her  feet 

**They're  not  such  as  you  be  used  to, 
I  d*  'low,"  she  said,  with  a  short,  fierce 


laugh,  "but  since  ye  can't  look  for 
nothin'  better  here,  ye'U  have  to  put 
up  wi'  'em." 

She  took  down  a  lamp  from  a  shelf 
on  the  dresser  and  lit  it;  turning  to  look 
critically  at  B^tty,  who  was  still  fum- 
bling with  knots  and  buttons. 

"I  d'  'low  ye  be  no  more'n  a  child — 
a  little  nesh  thing.  Bes,  that* s  what 
you  do  look  like,  a  child!" 

She  set  down  the  lamp,  and  coming 
over  to  Kitty  began  to  help  her  with  a 
sort  of  impatient  kindness. 

"It  baln't  much  use  gettin'  into  dry 
things  wi'  your  hair  so  soppin'  wet," 
she  ezQlaimed.  "Here,  I'll  tie  this 
cloth  round;  'twill  help  to  dry  it" 

In  a  minute  Kitty  found  herself  deco- 
rated with  a  turban,  and,  in  another 
four  or  five,  clothed  afresh  in  garments, 
coarse  indeed  but  clean,  and,  moreover, 
smelling  of  lavender. 

"I've  a-brought  ye  my  print  dress, 
look-see,"  said  Sheba.  "It  be  fresh- 
washed — I  thought  maybe  ye  wouldn't 
care  to  put  it  on  else." 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  truth,  and 
Kitty  deemed  it  best  to  make  no  pro- 
test merely  observing,  after  a  pause,  in 
a  meek  voice  that  she  was  most  grate- 
ful, and  that  she  was  afraid  she  was 
giving  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

"Trouble!"  echoed  Sheba  with  a 
short,  hard  laugh,  which  had  before 
unpleasantly  affected  her  listener,  "ees, 
I  d'  'low  ye've  gied  me  trouble  enough." 

She  whisked  off  the  towel  before 
mentioned,  and,  forcing  Kitty  to  sit 
down  on  a  chair  which  she  pushed  for- 
ward, began  with  vigorous  movements 
to  dry  her  hair. 

"What  was  ye  doin'  a-walkin'  by  the 
river  wi'  Stephen  Hardy?"  she  inquired 
abnq>tly,  without  pausing  in  her  rub- 
bing and  drying. 

"I  wasn't  walking  with  him!  I  was 
by  myself!" 

"You  were  a-waitin'  for  en  then?" 

Kitty  jerked  away  her  head  and  half 
rose,  facing  the  inquisitor. 
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'I  was  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Hardy." 

"How  was  it  then  that  he  corned  up 
just  pat  in  time  to  save  'ee?  He  was 
a-follerin*  of  ye,  I  suppose?" 

"I'm  sure  he  wasn't ,"  Kitty  be- 
gan angrily,  when  the  other  interrupted 
her: — 

"There's  not  a  bit  o'  good  in  tellin' 
me  sich  tales.  I  say  ye'd  have  been 
drownded  as  dead  as  a  kitten  in  two 
minutes.  I  couldn't  ha'  got  across  to 
'ee  in  time,  though  I  made  so  much 
haste  as  I  could  to  fetch  boat,  so  soon 
as  I  did  hear  ye  holler.  He  must  ha' 
foUered  ye!" 

Kitty  was  dumb  for  a  moment:  the 
coincidence  was  certainly  curious. 
Nevertheless,  she  regained  with  an  ef- 
fort her  voice  and  her  dignity. 

"It  was  Just  a  chance  thing,  I  sup- 
pose. As  matters  turned  out  it  was 
lucky  Mr,  Hardy  was  there,  but  I  was 
not  expecting  him." 

Sheba's  scornful  laugh  and  evident 
disbelief  of  this  assertion  goaded  Kitty 
into  an  attempt  to  turn  the  tables. 

"I  cannot  see  that  it  is  any  business 
of  yours  in  any  case,"  she  cried  with 
asperity.  "Pray  what  have  you  to  do 
with  Mr.  Hardy?" 

A  sudden  chill  silence  fell  between 
the  two  girls;  Sheba  continued  to  rub 
Kitty's  hair  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  moved  away  to  the  hearth,  where 
she  stood  looking  down  into  the  fire. 
The  lamp  was  behind  her,  and  Kitty 
could  not  see  her  face,  but  she  noticed 
the  strong  tension  of  the  clasped  hands 
which  the  firelight  revealed.  Kitty, 
at  all  times  a  peaceable  and  kind- 
hearted  soul,  felt  ashamed  of  her  recent 
outburst. 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said  impulsively. 
"I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings." 

"Nay,  it's  no  matter  about  me,"  re- 
turned Sheba  in  a  dull  voice.  "My 
feelin'  baln't  worth  thinkin'  about — 
I  d'  'low  nobody  'ud  gie  I  credit  for  any. 
You    are    quite    right,    miss — I    have 


nothin*  to  do  wi'  Stephen  Hardy.  What 
should  I  have  to  do  wi'  such  as  he? 
Look  at  him— he  be  pretty  nigh  so  good 
as  gentry,  and  look  at  I — what  be  I? 
Every  year  he  do  seem  to  go  up'ards, 
and  every  year  I  do  sink  down'ards. 
There,  we'll  give  over  talkin'  stuff  an 
rubbidge!"  she  exclaimed  after  a  pause, 
in  an  altered  voice,  "I  be  to  make  'ee 
a  cup  o'  tea,  Stephen  says." 

"Stephen?"  ejaculated  Kitty,  unable 
for  the  life  of  her  to  resist  the  query. 
"I  suppose  you  know  him  very  well 
since  you  call  him  by  tils  CThristian 
name?" 

"Ees,  I  d'  'low  I  do  know  en  l<Hig 
enough — ever  since  him  an'  me  was 
knee-high.  Gome  nigh  to  the  fire,  miss, 
I'll  fetch  away  these  clothes  o'  yours, 
and  hang  'em  up  to  dry  so  soon  as  you 
be  gone." 

She  picked  up  Kitty's  soaked  gar- 
ments from  the  hearth,  fingering  the 
material  with  an  odd  smile. 

"Lace  and  fallals  of  all  sorts,"  she 
commented,  "and  the  stuff  cobweb-fine. 
'Tls  nice  that.  I  did  always  use  to 
think  if  I  was  a  lady  I'd  like  to  have 
everything  nice,  what  hain't  seen  so 
well  as  what  be." 

"I'm  sure  there  are  very  few  girls 
who  keep  their  things  so  neat  and  clean 
as  you  do  yours,"  remarked  Kitty,  anx- 
ious to  make  herself  agreeable.  "And 
very  few,  I  am  sure,  would  think  of 
putting  lavender  with  them." 

Sheba  smiled: — "My  mother,  d'ye 
see,  did  teach  I  that  My  mother  was 
full  o'  sich  notions,  poor  soul!  I  do 
often  wonder  If  she  can  see  I  now — 
she'd  be  like  to  fret  if  she  do,  no  mat- 
ter where  she  mid  be." 

She  carried  away  the  wet  clothes, 
and  presently  returned,  pausing  with 
her  hand  on  the  back  of  Kitty's 
chair: — 

"There's  one  thing  I  do  want  to  as 
ye — one  promise  I  do  want  ye  to  make. 
Ye'll  not  breathe  a  word  to  Stephen  of 
all  that  nonsense  talk  I've  been  a-sayin' 
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to  ye — ^about  his  follerln*  you  an'  that?" 

She  tried  to  laugh  as  she  spoke,  but 

there  was  no  mistaking  the  pleading 

of  her  eyes,  the  trembling  of  her  voice. 

'^Indeed  I  won't,"  returned  Kitty. 

**An'  ye'll  never  tell  en  about  seein' 

The  Times. 

{To  be  cowtifwed.) 


me  watch  en  in  the  Lovers*  Walk? 
Ye*ll  not  tell  en  that,  sure?  I  d'  'low  I'd 
die  o*  shame  if  he  was  to  know  that." 
**I  promise — ^indeed  I  promise!"  said 
Kitty. 


SIXTY  YEARS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

SOMB  PASSAeXB  BT  THS  WAT. 


XXVI. 
MB.  ei^ADSTOBB. 

I  was  with  Mr.  Gladstone  through  all 
the  Midlothian  campaigns  save  one. 
The  exception  befell  in  1886  when  I 
was  chained  to  the  editorial  desk  in 
Bouverie  Street.  During  one  visit  to 
JQdinburgh  there  happened  an  incident 
for  the  time  disquieting.  I  had  been 
lunching  with  a  Scotch  Member.  My 
host,  a  Lancashire  Member  named  Sum- 
mers, and  myself  were  walking  into 
town  when  I  suddenly  became  aware 
that  I  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye. 

I  was  at  the  time  something  more 
than  usually  overworked,  having  the 
nightly  task  of  telegraphing  a  letter  to 
the  '^Daily  News"  rarely  less  than  a 
column  and  a  half  in  length,  describing 
Mr.  Gladstone's  tour.  This  was  in  ad- 
dition to  my  daily  letter  to  the  Prov- 
inces with  the  weekly  epistle  by  way 
of  filling  up  time  on  Thursday.  I  al- 
ways remember  the  exceeding  kindness 
of  WUlle  tammers.  He  led  me  off  to 
the  hospttal  where  an  expert,  having 
examined  my  eyes,  gave  me  the  com- 
forting assurance  that  whilst  there  was 
the  possibility  of  regaining  the  lost 
Bight  at  some  indefinite  period,  I  should 
certainly  be  deprived  of  it  for  a  year 
or  two. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  give 
up  my  work  at  Edinburgh  and  return 
home,  flammers  and  half  a  dosen 
other  good  fellows  saw  me  comfortably 
installed  in  a  sleeping  berth  of  the 
night  mail  going  south.    I  remember  as 


I  lay  awake,  the  train  speeding  through 
town  and  country,  taking  with  my  re- 
maining eye  a  look  into  the  future.  It 
waa  no  use  repining.  The  thing  was, 
how  was  I  to  get  along  with  only  one 
eye?  Evidently  I  should  have  to  go 
about  with  a  patch.  Should  it  be  fiesh- 
colored  or  black?  I  decided  upon  black 
and  fell  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  at  break  of  day  I 
opened  my  eyes,  and  lo!  the  sight  had 
returned  to  the  damaged  one.  It  was 
a  little  weak  to  begin  with,  but  grad- 
ually grew  stronger,  and  I  have  never 
since  bad  trouble  with  it. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
during  this  marvellous  epoch  in  a 
memorable  life.  In  addition  to  being 
present  at  all  his  speeches,  I  met  him 
frequently  at  luncheon  or  dinner  at 
Dalmeny  and  elsewhere.  For  those 
who  watched  or  shared  the  triumph  of 
his  earlier  visits  to  the  constituency 
•there  was  something  melancholy  in  the 
contrast  of  the  final  act  in  the  unparal- 
leled drama.  Between  the  campaign 
that  presaged  the  downfall  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Ministry  in  1880  and  the 
one  in  1892,  which  for  the  last  time  re- 
turned Mr.  Gladstone  member  for  Mid- 
lothian, there  was  fixed  the  great  gulf 
of  Home  Rule.  During  the  earlier 
campaigns  up  to,  inclusive  of,  that  of 
1885,  he  was  the  idol  of  a  united  enthu- 
siastic party.  (Meetings  at  which  he  ap- 
peared were  tumultuous  in  their  wel- 
come. When  he  left  the  hall  tens  of 
thousands  who  could  not  find  sitting 
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or  standing  room  within  its  walls 
waited  i»atiently  in  the  streets  to  see 
him  drive  by.  A  dieering  crowd  ex- 
tended for  fully  a  mile  on  the  road  to 
Dalmeny.  A  body  of  the  younger  lib- 
erals made  a  nightly  habit  of  forming 
an  escort,  running  on  either  side  of  the 
carriage  aJl  the  way. 

In  1892  all  was  changed.  There  were 
anxious  days  when  doubt  darkened  his 
committee  rooms  as  to  whether  he, 
formerly  master  of  a  magnificent  ma- 
jority, might  creep  in  at  the  head  of 
the  poll.  His  meetings  were  still 
crowded,  but  the  multitude  in  the 
streets  bad  melted  like  snow  on  the 
river.  There  was  no  more  racing  of  an 
escort  on  the  Dalmeny  Road.  I  recall 
the  scene  in  the  library  at  Dalmeny 
when  Lord  Tweedmouth,  then  Mr.  Mar- 
joribanks,  liiberal  Whip  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  brought  the  news  that  the 
national  poll  had  closed  with  a  major- 
ity of  forty  for  the  Liberals. 

"Too  small,  too  small,"  said  Mr. 
Gladstone,  shaking  his  head  sadly  and 
speaking  in  low  grave  voice  that  be- 
trayed his  emotion.  Constitutionally 
sanguine^  he  had  counted  upon  the 
country  giving  him  a  majority  of  a  hun- 
dred. 

Here  is  a  note  from  my  diary  made 
during  the  last  of  the  triumphal  prog- 
resses through  Midlothian. 

November  18,  1885. 

Went  to  Dalmeny  and  had  a  cheerful 
time.  Only  a  small  party  at  lunch- 
eon—Lord and  Lady  Rosebery,  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  Miss  Mary  Gladstone,  a 
Gladstone  son  whom  I  don't  know,  Mr. 
Spencer  Lyttelton,  Lady  Spencer  and  a 
charming  young  wife,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock.  I  sat  between  her  and 
Lady  Spencer  and  had  an  interesting 
conversation  with  the  latter  about  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  Gladstone  came  down  half  an 
hour  late  and  was  rallied  by  our 
host  upon  his  unpunctuality.  Lord 
Rosebery  reminded  him  of  something 
he  had  once  said  about  punctuality  at 
luncheon  time.     Mr.  Gladstone  took  up 


the  point  with  as  much  energy  as  if  it 
were  one  of  Lord  Randolph's  accusa- 
tions in  the  House  of  Commons.  Fi- 
nally he  drew  from  Lord  Rosebery  the 
admission  that  he  had  been  In  error, 
that  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  never  said 
anything  about  being  punctual  at  lunch- 
eon, but  had  recommended  the  desira- 
bility of  absence  of  formality — ^that 
anybody  should  drop  in  as  they  pleased 
and  sit  where  they  liked« 

Mr.  G.  was  in  the  liveliest  humor, 
talking  all  the  time  in  a  rich  musical 
voice.  I  sat  immediately  opposite  to 
him  with  a  pot  fern  in  a  silver  cover 
between  us.  This  he  presently  re- 
moved and  talked  to  me  about  the 
"Punch"  staff,  being  much  interested 
in  the  Wednesday  dinner. 

After  luncheon  Lord  Rosebery  pro- 
posed that  we  should  go  and  see  the 
Castle,  an  ancient  ruin  he  has  rebuilt 
on  the  sea  coast  which  bounds  one 
side  of  Dalmeny  Park.  Forgot  to  note 
that  Lieutenant  Greely  was  of  the 
party.  He  was  very  quiet  at  the 
luncheon.  A  tall,  narrow-chested,  del- 
icate-looking man,  with  bushy  black 
whiskers,  and  spectacles;  more  like  a 
student  than  an  Arctic  explorer.  Lord 
Rosebery  walked  with  me  to  the  Castle, 
Lady  Spencer  went  on  before  with  Sir 
John  Lubbock's  daughter,  whose  mar- 
ried name  I  did  not  catch.  Presently 
Greely  arrived,  and  afterwards  Bir. 
Gladstone. 

The  Castle  is  a  charming  place,  full 
of  old  furniture  and  precious  memo- 
rials, chiefly  belonging  to  the  Stuart 
time.  There  are  also  many  old  books. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was,  as  before,  in  the 
highest  spirits,  talking  incessantly.  He 
picked  up  one  of  the  books  and,  sitting 
on  a  broad  window  seat,  began  reading 
and  discoursing.  We  spent  a  good  half 
hour  here  walking  through  the  rooms. 
At  four  o'clock,  much  after  his  usual 
time,  Mr.  Gladstone  went  off  for  a  walk 
with  Lady  Spencer  and  Lord  Rosebery. 
Lieutenant  Greely  walked  with  me  to 
my  cab,  and  we  had  a  long  talk. 

Mr.  G.  was  got  up  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary style.  He  wore  a  narrow- 
skirted,  square-cut  tail  coat,  made,  I 
should  say,  in  the  year  the  Reform  Bill 
was  drafted.  Over  his  shoulders  was 
a  little  cape,  on  his  head  a  white  soft 
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felt  bat  The  back  Ytew  was  IrreslBtl- 
ble.  Mrs.  Gladstone  waits  upon  him 
and  watches  him  like  a  hen  with  its 
first  chicken.  She  is  always  pulling 
np  bis  collar  or  fastening  a  button,  or 
putting  him  to  sit  in  some  particular 
chair,  little  attentions  he  accepts  with- 
out remark,  and  with  much  the  same 
placid  air  a  very  small  and  good-tem- 
pered babe  wears  when  being  put  to 
bed. 

Remembering  our  talk  at  Dalmeny 
and  Mr.  GJadstone*s  interest  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  "Punch*'  staff,  I  some 
time  later  invited  him  to  meet  them  at 
my  house.      He  replied: 

4  Whitehall  Gardens: 
November  14, 1888. 
i>eor  Mr.  Lucy, — I  thank  you  much 
for  the  Invitation  to  join  the  goodly 
company  to  be  assembled  round  your 
table  on  the  11th  of  Dec.  But  I  am 
living  in  hope  of  escape  to  the  country 
before  that  date,  and  therefore  I  fear  I 
am  precluded  from  accepting  your  kind 
Invitation. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  dinner  is  in 
any  case  to  come  off,  and  if  it  were  al- 
lowed me  in  the  event  of  my  being  in 
or  near  London  to  offer  myself,  I 
should  thankfully  accept  such  a  res* 
ervation. 

Faithfully  yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstone, 

The  gathering  came  off  on  May  7, 
1889.  I  always  remember  as  an  in- 
stance of  Mr.  G.*s  extreme  courtesy  and 
nnseHlsh  consideration  for  others,  that, 
brought  up  In  days  when  smoking  was 
regarded  as  bad  form,  personally  dis- 
liking the  smell  of  tobacco,  he  com- 
missioned his  son  Herbert  to  see  me 
and  insist  that  at  the  forthcoming  din- 
ner we  should  not  depart  from  the 
custom  of  the  weekly  symposium,  but 
should  at  the  proper  time  smoke.  The 
"Punch"  staff  were  represented  by  the 
editor,  Frank  Bumand;  Tenniel,  not 
yet  Sir  John;  du  Maurier,  Linley  Sam- 
bourne,  and  Harry  Fumiss.  Outsiders, 
In  addition  to  the  guest  of  the  evening, 
were  Lord  Granville,   David   Plunket, 


now  Lord  Bathmore,  and  Lord  Charles 
Beresf<wd« 
I  quote  from  my  diary: 

Mr.  Gladstone  dined  with  us  to-night 
to  meet  the  editor  and  artists  of  the 
"Punch"  stafC.  Was  much  struck  on 
nearer  view  with  that  feeling  of  sur- 
prise at  his  amazing  physical  and  men- 
tal virility  which  surprises  every  ob- 
server of  him  in  public  life.  The  only 
casual  indications  that  he  has  entered 
his  eightieth  year  take  the  form  of  in- 
creasing deafness  and  a  slight  huski- 
ness  in  his  voice,  which  latter  wears 
off  as  he  talks — and  he  talks  with 
abounding  f  reeness,  though,  as  someone 
observed,  he  Is  also  "a  most  attractive 
listener."  One  notable  thing  about  his 
personal  appearance  Is  the  brightness 
of  his  eyes.  They  are  fuller  and  more 
unclouded  than  those  of  many  a  man 
under  fifty.  Dowered  at  birth  with  a 
magnificent  constitution,  he  has  all  his 
life  taken  great  care  of  it 

Talking  about  John  Bright,  he  spoke 
regretfully  of  the  carelessness  with 
which  his  old  friend  dealt  with  himself. 

"Bright,"  he  said  emphatically,  "did 
nothing  he  should  do  to  preserve  his 
health,  and  everything  he  should  not" 

If  he  had  only  been  wise,  and  wise 
in  time,  there  is,  In  Mr.  Gladstone's 
opinion,  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
have  been  alive  to-day,  hale  and  strong. 
He  never  would  listen  to  advice  about 
himself.  Mr.  Gladstone  told  a  funny 
littie  story  about  his  habits  on  this 
score.  Up  to  within  the  last  ten  years 
he  had  no  recognized  medical  attend- 
ant. There  was  some  anonymous  and 
unknown  person  to  whom  he  went  for 
advice,  and  of  whom  he  spoke  oracu- 
larly. 

"But"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  that 
curious  approach  to  a  wink  that  some- 
times varies  his  grave  aspect  "he 
would  never  tell  his  name,  or  say  where 
he  lived." 

About  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Bright  sur- 
prised Sir  Andrew  Clark  by  appearing 
in  his  consulting  room.  Sir  Andrew, 
who  knew  all  about  his  peculiarities  in 
this  matter,  asked  him  how  it  was  he 
came  to  see  him. 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Bright  "ifs  Glad- 
stone; he  never  will  let  me  rest" 
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ThQ  mischief  of  long  neglect  had 
been  accomplished,  but  Mr.  Bright  ac- 
knowledged the  immense  benefit  be  re- 
ceiyed,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
the  anonymous  doctor. 

Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  advise  Mr. 
Bright  as  one  panacea  for  preserving 
health  of  mind  and  body  never  to  think 
of  political  affairs  after  getting  into 
bed  or  on  awakening  in  the  morning. 

"I  never  do  that,"  Mr.  Gladstone 
said;  '*I  never  allow  myself  to  do  it 
In  the  most  exciting  political  crises  I 
dismiss  current  matters  entirely  from 
my  mind  when  I  go  to  bed,  and  will  not 
think  of  them  till  I  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  told  Bright  this,  and  he  said, 
'That's  all  very  well  for  you,  but  my 
way  is  exactly  the  reverse.  I  think 
over  all  my  speeches  when  I  am  in 
bed!' " 

Like  Sancho  Panza,  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  a  great  gift  of  sleep.  Seven  hours 
he  always  takes,  "and,"  he  added  with 
a  smile,  "I  should  like  to  have  eight. 
I  hate  getting  up  in  the  morning  and 
hate  it  the  same  every  morning.  But 
one  can  do  everything  by  habit,  and 
when  I  have  had  my  seven  hours  sleep 
I  get  up." 

He  evidently  enjoyed  the  company 
in  which  he  found  himself,  and  was 
in  bounding  spirits.  Nothing  was  more 
surprising  than  the  range  of  his  topics, 
unless  it  were  the  completeness  of  his 
information  upon  each.  Homer  early 
came  under  review,  and  for  ten  min- 
utes he  talked  about  him  with  bright- 
ening eye,  and  the  deep  rich  tones  of 
voice  used  only  when  he  Is  moved.  One 
thing  I  remember  he  said  about  Homer 
that  struck  me  as  new  was  that  he  evi- 
dently did  not  like  Venus — Aphrodite 
Mr.  Gladstone  preferred  to  call  the  god- 
dess. He  cited  half  a  dozen  illus- 
trations of  Homer's  dislike  for  a  god- 
dess usually  fascinating  to  mankind. 
Pictures  and  artists  he  discussed,  with 
special  reference  to  the  picture  shows 
now  open  In  London.  He  said  he  al- 
ways liked  to  go  round  a  picture  gallery 
with  an  artist. 

''Artists,*'  he  said,  "looking  at  a  pic- 
ture, always  see  in  it  less  to  criticise 
and  more  to  admire  than  is  possible  to 
ordinary  people.  An  artist  sees  more 
in  a  man's  face  than  you  or  I.' 
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Thirty-five  times  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
had  his  portrait  painted.  He  had,  he 
said,  the  good  fortune  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  great  artist,  who 
made  the  minimum  of  demand  upon  his 
time.  In  his  individual  case,  five  hours 
sufficed  Millais  for  sittings  for  the  most 
elaborate  portrait,  and  this  time  was 
given  by  Mr.  Gladstone  with  real  pleas- 
ure. 

"Is  Millais,  then,  a  charming  com- 
panion when  at  work?"  someone  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone;  "but  not 
because  he  talks.  To  see  him  at  work 
is  a  delight,  observing  the  way  In 
which  he  throws  his  heart  and  soul 
into  it." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  memory  is  amaz- 
ing, more  particularly  for  events  that 
took  place  half  a  century  ago.  Oddly 
enough,  where  memory  has  always 
failed  him  is  in  the  matter  of  faces. 
This  gift,  precious  to  princes,  was  with- 
held from  him.  He  told  how  some 
fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  man  i^lng 
about  with  some  theory  (now  sunk  into 
oblivion)  by  the  application  of  which, 
in  connection  with  electricity,  he  esti- 
mated a  man's  character  as  a  phrenolo- 
gist does  by  feeling  his  bumps. 

"There  were,  he  told  me,  three  facul- 
ties in  which  I  was  lacking,"  said  Mr. 
Gladstone.  "One  of  them  was  that  I 
had  no  memory  for  faces,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it  is  quite  true." 

What  were  the  other  two  gifts  lack- 
ing he  did  not  say.  This  forgetfulness 
of  faces  he  evidently  deeply  deplored, 
probably  recognizing  in  it  the  occasion 
of  embarrassment. 

He  talked  a  good  deal  about  old  times 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  lapsing  into 
that  charming  tone  of  reminiscence 
which  on  rare  occasions,  on  quiet  Tuei*- 
day  evenings  or  Friday  nights,  in  olden 
days  delighted  the  House.  One  scene 
he  recalled  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it 
happened  yesterday,  and  told  the  story 
with  undesigned  dramatic  power.*-  It 
took  place  in  the  year  1841. 

"Tou  were  there,"  he  said  to  Barl 
Granville,  sitting  immediately  opposite 
to  him.  "You  had  not  left  the  Com- 
mons then.  Didn't  you  vote  in  the 
division?"  (naming  the  Bill  upon  which 
the  episode  was  founded). 

I^rd  GranviUe  deprecatingly  shook 
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his  head,  and,  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  nndls- 
golsed  amazement,  admitted  he  could 
not  remember  what  took  place  In  the 
House  of  Commons  on  a  particular 
night  forty-eight  years  ago!  To  Mr. 
Gladstone  the  scene  was  as  yivid  as  if 
it  had  happened  at  the  morning  sitting 
he  had  just  left  to  come  in  to  dinner. 
The  question  was  one  on  which  party 
paasion  ran  high.  Forces  were  so 
evenly  divided  that  every  vote  was  of 
fateful  consequence. 

'The  Whips  of  those  t  days,  somehow 
or  other,"  he  observed  parenthetically, 
"seemed  to  know  better  than  they  do 
now  how  a  division  would  go.*' 

It  was  known  that  there  would  be 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  a  majority  of 
one.  There  was  a  Ck>nservative  mem- 
ber almost  at  death's  door. 

'*He  was  dead,"  Mr.  Gladstone  added 
emphatically,  "except  that  he  had  Just 
a  little  breath  left  in  him.  The  ques- 
tion was,  could  he  be  brought  to  the 
House?  The  Whips  said  he  must,  and 
so  be  was.  He  came  in  a  Bath  chair, 
and  I  never  forget  the  look  on  his  face, 
his  eyes  glassy  and  upturned,  his  Jaws 
stiff.  We,  a  lot  of  young  Conserva- 
tlves*  clustered  round  the  door  and 
saw  him  wheeled  in.  At  first  we 
thought  they  had  brought  a  corpse. 
He  voted,  and  the  Bill  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one." 

In  pathetic  tone  he  regretted  that  op- 
portnnltiee  of  visiting  America  had  dis- 
appeared. 

"I  always  feel,"  he  said,  "a  sense  of 
deep  gratitude  to  the  American  people. 
They  have  been  exceedingly  kind  to 
me,  kinder  than  I  deserve.  At  the 
time  of  their  great  war  I  gave  utter- 
ance to  expression  of  opinions  which, 
considering  my  connection  with  the 
Ministry  of  the  day,  had  better  been 
left  unq[>oken.  They  forget  and  have 
forgiven.  I  am  almost  daily  receiving 
t(Aens  of  the  warm-heartedness  of  the 
American  people,  and  should  like  to 
look  them  face  to  face  in  their  own 
country." 

He  talked  of  the  lately  published 
corresp<mdence  of  Mr.  Motley,  the 
American  Minister  to  Germany.  He 
spoke  quite  enthusiastically  of  the  let- 
ter Bismarck  wrote  to  Motley,  inviting 
him  to  go  aad  see  him. 
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"It  is  quite  a  revelation  of  the  inner 
nature  of  the  man,"  he  said — ^**throws 
a  flood  of  light  on  a  character  habit- 
ually masked  by  official  reserve.  One 
is  glad  to  think  of  the  Bismarck  dis- 
closed by  that  letter." 

He  spoke  with  friendly  warmth  of 
quite  another  statesman,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (King  Bdward  VII).  "A  shrewd 
man,  a  keen  observer,  full  of  tact,  al- 
ways educating  himself  without  dielib- 
erately  sitting  down  to  learn  a  lesson; 
rarely  opening  a  book,  but  keeping  him- 
self OK  oourant  with  whatever  is  going 
on  in  the  world;  and  when  the  time 
comes  for  him  to  take  his  part  in  pub- 
lic business,  doing  it  thoroughly." 

Someone  asked  Mr.  Gladstone  if  he 
thought  the  manners  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  suffered  deterioration 
compared  with  former  times.  After  a 
pause,  during  which  his  mind  was 
probably  reviewing  his  fifty  years  of 
Parliamentary  life,  he  answered  em- 
phatically in  the  negative.  He  did  not 
remember  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  who, 
with  "his  only  lucid  interval"  (as  the 
Speaker  of  the  day  called  the  apace  be- 
tween his  waistcoat  and  his  braceless 
trousers)  disappeared  with  the  unre- 
formed  Parliament.  But  he  would  re- 
call many  scenes  in  the  House  beside 
which  the  little  explosions  of  the  pres- 
ent day  sink  into  insignificance. 

One  hopes  he  has  forgotten,  or  at 
least  refuses  to  remember,  a  scene  that 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  height  of  the  Jingo  fever, 
when  having  gone  out  to  vote  on  one 
of  the  protests  against  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  Mr.  Disraeli,  a  mob  of  the  "gen- 
tlemen of  Bngland"  clustered  by  the 
door  of  the  division  lobby  hooted  and 
jeered  him  as  he  passed. 

Another  Improvement  he  noted  in 
this  connection  is  in  respect  of  political 
cartoons.  In  his  early  days,  when  an 
artist  was  engaged  to  produce  a  carica- 
ture, he  nearly  always  descended  to 
gross  personal  caricature  sometimes  to 
indecency.  To^ay  Mr.  Gladstone 
observes  in  the  humorous  papers  (he 
was  speaking  more  particularly  of 
"Punch")  a  total  absence  of  vulgarity, 
and  a  fairer  treatment  which  made 
this  department  of  warfare  always 
pleasing. 
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Here  is  note  of  another  dinner-party, 
this  time  with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the 
tiost.  I  leave  it  as  it  was  written, 
perceiving  in  coming  upon  it  after  the 
lapse  of  eighteen  years  the  intent  of 
bringing  Into  fuller  light  his  suprem- 
acy uninfluenced  by  his  surroundings. 
15th  March,  1890.— Dined  to-night 
with  Gladstone  in  St  James's  Square,  a 
house  he  has  rented  for  the  season,  a 
big  roomy  gloomy  mansion  built  when 
George  I.  was  king.  On  the  pillars  of 
the  porch  stand  in  admirable  preserva- 
tion two  of  the  wrought  iron  extin- 
guishers in  which  in  days  gone  by  the 
link  boys  used  to  thrust  their  torches 
when  they  had  brought  master  or  mis- 
tress home  or  convoyed  a  guest.  In- 
side hideous  light-absorbing  flock  pa- 
pers prevail.  One  gets  a  sight  rare  in 
these  days  of  the  gloominess  amid 
which  our  grandfathers  dwelt. 

The  dinner-table  was  as  loveless  in 
appearance  as  everything  else.       Evi- 
dently sore  lack  of  the  delicate  taste 
that  knows  how  to  fling  flowers  about 
and  make  tables  bright  with  chastened 
light  and  dainty  color.      There  was  a 
central    candelabra    in    which    blazed 
eight  candles  without  a  shade.       On 
either  side  stood,  two  others,  making 
hideous  bare  light  over  the  table.    It 
was  more  than  even  Mr.  G.,  presuma- 
bly accustomed  to  this  kind  of  thing, 
could  stand.   After  a  while  he  ordered 
the  smaller  candlesticks  to  be  removed. 
The  company,  including  myself,   was 
mediocre;  the  surroundings  such  as  I 
have  hinted  at      But  the  host  made 
up  for  all  shortcomings.       He  talked 
•with  unbroken  flow  of  spirits,  always 
having  more  to  say  on  any  subject  that 
turned  up,  and  saying  It  better,  than 
anyone  else.    His  memory  Is  as  amaz- 
ing as  his  opportunities  of  acquiring 
knowledge  have  been  unique. 

In  his  elghty-flrst  year,  as  we  sat  at 
table  to-night,  he  recalled  as  if  it  were 
yesterday  an  incident  that  happened 
when    he   was    eighteen    months    old. 


Prowling  about  the  nursery  ou  all 
fours,  there  suddenly  flashed  upon  his 
consciousness  the  existence  of  his  nurse 
as  she  towered  above  him.  He  remem- 
bered her  voice  and  the  very  pattern  of 
her  frock.  This  was  his  earliest  recol- 
lection, his  first  clear  consciousness  of 
existence.  His  memory  of  Canning 
when  he  stood  for  Liverpool  in  1812 
was  perfectly  clear,  for  he  was  then 
nearly  as  old  as  three  and  took  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  public  affairs. 

Of  a  later  date  was  his  memory  of 
Parliamentary  elections  and  the  strange 
processes  by  which  they  were  accom- 
plished. The  poll  was  kept  open  for 
days,  and  the  custom  was  for  voters  to 
be  shut  up  in  pens  ten  at  a  time. 
Emerging  from  these  enclosures,  they 
recorded  their  votes.  The  gatherings 
were  called  tallies,  and  the  reckoning 
up  of  them  was  a  matter  watched  with 
breathless  interest  in  the  constituency. 
It  was  always  a  point  of  honor  for  a 
side  to  get  its  tally  first  recorded  at  the 
polling  booth. 

He  told  with  great  gusto  of  an  inci- 
dent that  befell  at  a  Liverpool  election 
In  the  first  quarter  of  the  century.    The 
poll  opened  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  Liberal  I^arty,  determined 
to  have  a  start,  marshalled  ten  voters 
and  with  them  filled  the  pen  by  the 
polling  booth  as  early  as  four  in  the 
morning.    The  Conservatives  were  to 
all  appearances  beaten    in    thts    first 
move.    But  their  defeat  was  only  ap- 
parent.     Presently   a   barrel    of   beer 
conveniently  tapped  was  rolled  up  to 
the  pen  where  time  hung  heavy  on  the 
hands  of  the  expectant  voters.     They 
naturally  regarded  this  as  a  deltcate  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  their  friends,  and 
cans  being  handy  they  liberally  helped 
themselves.      After  a  while  consterna- 
tion fell  upon  them.      Man  after  man 
withdrew,  till  the  pen  was  empty,  and 
ten  Conservatives  waiting  in  reserve 
rushed  in  and  took  possession  of  the 
pen. 
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''The  beer/'  said  Mr.  Gladstone, 
laugbing  till  his  eyes '  moisteued,  **had 
been  heavily  Jalaped.*' 

In  June  1805  the  Kiel  Canal  was 
opened  by  the  German  Bmperor.  Sir 
Donald  Carrie,  who  on  earlier  occa- 
sions had  been  <Mr.  Gladstone's  princely 
entertainer  on  health-giying  sea-trips, 
conceived  the  idea  of  conveying  him  to 
the  spectacle  in  one  of  the  latest  ad- 
ditions to  the  Union-Castle  Line  fleet. 
Mr.  G.,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
in  Hl-health,  cordially  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. Xhe  TantaUon  Castle  was  as- 
signed to  the  service,  and  an  interest- 
ing company  of  guests  invited  to  share 
the  privilege  of  the  unique  expedition. 

It  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  ex- 
tract from  a  log  of  the  voyage  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  narrowly  escai>ed  from  an 
accident  that  might  have  rounded  off  a 
marvellous  career  by  the  commonplace 
incident  of  drowning. 

Kiel,  Thursday,  June  20. — ^This  even- 
ing Mr.  G.  and  small  party  went  aboard 
Sir  William  Ingram's  yacht  Osprey  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  battleships.  As  the 
yacht  passed  the  British  fleet,  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  Repulse  and  Blenheim 
dipped  their  colors  in  honor  of  the  old 
man,  who  sat  on  deck  under  shade  of 
what  looked  like  a  Gingham  umbrella. 
The  of&cers,  crowded  to  the  gangways, 
saluted,  a  courtesy  Mr.  G.  acknowl- 
edged by  raising  his  bowler  hat. 

We  had  not  sped  half  a  mile  when 
an  incident  occurred  that  threatened 
momentous  consequences.  A  steam 
launch,  putting  off  from  the  Italian 
man-of-war  Savoia,  bore  right  down 
upon  our  little  craft  of  60  tons;  the 
coarse  seemed  so  deliberately  chosen 

that  those  on  board  the  yacht,  watch- 
ing with  increasing  anxiety,  expected 
every  moment  that  the  helm  would  be 
put  up  and  collision  avoided. 

As  the  launch  held  on  her  way, 
straight  as  an  arrow  to  the  mark,  we 
to  our  horror  discovered  that  the  man 
at  the  helm  was  in  the  act  of  drinking 
from  a  bottle.  Apparently  no  look-out 
was  kept.       Holding  straight  on  her 


course,  the  steam  launch  crashed  into 
the  yacht  At  the  very  last  mo- 
ment the  man  at  the  helm,  having  fin- 
ished his  bottle  and  aroused  to  a  sense 
of  danger  by  shouts  from  the  yacht, 
shifted  the  helm.  Thus  when  the  blow 
was  struck  the  launch  was  beginning 
to  turn  off,  and  so  smote  the  yacht  at 
an  angle  that  avoided  what  a  minute 
earlier  seemed  absolute  destruction. 

I  sat  close  to  Mr.  Gladstone  during 
the  terrible  minutes.  I  am  not  sure 
that  with  his  dimmed  eyesight  he  real- 
ized the  peril.  He  must  have  heard 
the  shouting  and  seen  the  rush  of  pas- 
sengers to  the  side  of  the  yacht  warn- 
ing off  the  launch.  If  he  understood 
he  faced  the  peril  without  displayi];ig  a 
sign  of  fear. 

The  captain  and  engineer  of  the 
Osprey  hurried  below  to  inquire  what 
damage  had  been  done  to  our  cockle- 
shell of  a  hull.  Strange  to  say;  none 
was  visible,  the  scraping  of  ^  the  palAt 
of  the  bulwarks  l)elng  the  only  tqkeA 
of  the  encounter.  The  Italian  boc^t 
was  seriously  injured,  her  cut-water  be- 
ing wrenched  to  one  side. 

The  incident  was  observed  from  the 
Savoia  and  the  launch  was  smartly  re- 
called. 

Mighty  things  happened  In  London 
during  our  brief  voyage.  On  the 
morning  of  iSaturdaj,  June  22,  there 
reached  us  at  Gottenberg  a  telegram 
announcing  the  defeat  on  the  Cordite 
question  of  Lord  Rosebery's  govern- 
ment. Arrived  at  Graviesend  on  the 
Monday  morning,  there  were  brought 
aboard  newspapers  hot  from  the  press. 
Whilst  everyone  fought  for  a  copy,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  offered  first  choice  from  the 
precious  bundle,  looked  a  little  bored. 
After  a  moment's  hesitation  he  se- 
lected the  "Daily  News,"  tucked  it  un- 
der his  arm,  and  walked  off  to  his 
■State  cabin  on  deck.  The  news  would 
keep  till  he  had  settled  down  in  his 
armchair  by  the  table  on  which  were 
set  his  Danish  dictionary,  and  the  book 
which  with  its  assistance,  he  was  al- 
ready able  to  read. 

The  last  time  I  looked  upon  the  mo- 
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bile  face,  the  stately  figure,  familiar  in 
•the  multitudinous  phases  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  was  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
drove  through  the  streets  homeward 
from  Lriverpool  Street  Station.  Three 
years  earlier,  had  lie  passed  through 
London  when  the  City  was  throbbing 
in  anticipation  of  a  General  EUection  his 
carriage  would  have  been  followed  by 
an  excited  crowd,  some  cheering,  some 
hooting  as  conscience  and  conviction 
dictated.  Now  as  he  moved  along  at 
a  slow  pace,  necessitated  by  the  mid- 
day traffic,  people  on  the  pathways, 
recognising  the  well-known  face, 
stopped  to  regard  him.  'There's 
Gladstone!"  they  said  to  each  other, 
and  lifted  their  hats  in  salutation. 

There  was  passing  through  the 
crowded  streets  not  the  strenuous 
statesman  round  whose  banner  for 
fifty  years  the  turmoil  of  political 
warfare  had  raged.  It  was  only  his 
ghoet,  a  wraith  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  contests  at  the  poll,  with  major- 
ities in  the  country  or  in  the  House  of 
(Commons. 

One  of  the  last  letters  Mr.  Gladstone 
wrote  from  Downing  Street  had  refer- 
ence to  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
"Daily  News*'  on  the  Home  Rule  ques- 
tion, described  in  an  earlier  chaptor. 

10  Downing  Street,  Whitehall: 
March  5,  '94. 

Dear  Mr,  Lvoy.—Thongh  under  very 
great  pressure  I  must  thank  you  for 
your  kind  letter. 

I  must  add  a  word  to  your  statement 
of  the  solitude  in  which  the  **Daily 
News"  took  and  gallantly  maintained 
its  post.  I  remember  a  day  on  which 
the  "Pall  MaU  Gazette,"  under  its 
clever  but  erratic  editor,  published  an 
object  lesson  of  the  field  of  battle  on 
the  Irish  question.  On  one  side  were 
"D.N."  and  "P.M.G"— on  the  other  the 
rest  I  took  my  "P.M.G.,"  drew  a 
noose  round  the  fighting  figure,  and 
with  a  long  line  at  the  end  of  it, 
carried  it  over  to  the  other  side,  and 
by   this  verifying  process  placed  the 


support  of  the  "P.BLG."  at  its  true 
value,  and  left  *'D.N."  occupying  abso- 
lutely alone  its  place  of  honor.  I  hope 
my  account  is  intelligible. 

I  remain  faithfully  yours, 

W.  E.  GladsUme. 

A  page  of  Toby,  M.  P.'s  Diary  ap- 
pearing in  "Punch"  the  week  after 
Mr.  Gladstone's  death  thus  concluded; 
"At  the  time  of  his  second  retirement 
the  weight  of  twenty  years  was  added 
•to  the  burden  of  his  prodigious  labors. 
His  mind  was  as  bright,  his  intellect  aa 
keen  as  ever.  But  the  fiesh  truly  waa 
weak.  So  he  came  not  any  more,  and 
the  House  of  Oommons  is  poorer 
through  all  time  to  come  by  the  loss  of 
his  illuminating  presence. 

**Bu8ines8  done— Mr.  Gladstone's. 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done. 
Home  art  gone  and  ta'en  thy  wages. 

• 
From  Sir  Gwrge  Trevelyofi^ 
8  Grosvenor  Crescent:  Wednesday. 

My  Dear  Lucy^ — ^I  think  the  final  pa»- 
sage  in  Toby,  M.P.'b,  Diary  in  "Punch** 
to^ay  is  the  best  of  that  all  has  been 
written  about  Mr.  Gladstone  since  the 
news  came  from  Hawarden. 
Yours  faithfully, 

O^orge  Treotiyan, 

XXVII. 

A  SOAPB-OOAT  OF  THX  BOXB  WAB. 

I  met  Henry  Ck>lvile  in  January, 
1884.  Mrs.  Lucy  and  I  were  returning 
from  our  Journey  round  the  world. 
Golvile  had  completed  a  survey  of  the 
Arbain  Road  In  the  Libyan  Desert^ 
through  which  there  was  some  talk  of 
making  a  railway.  He  Joined  the  ship 
at  Suez,  and,  sitting  opposite  each  other 
at  the  dinner-table,  we  speedily  be- 
came  friends.  He  was,  I  fancy,  one  of 
the  earliest  users  of  the  Kodak.  I  still 
possess  a  number  of  photographs,  snap- 
shots taken  by  him  on  his  interesting 
ride  through  lands  unknown. 

He  was,  with  individual  differences, 
the  same  type  of  man  as  Fred  Bumaby. 
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The  two  Bbared  In  common  a  passion 
for  seeking  danger  in  the  car  of  a  bal- 
loon. Whilst  still  a  captain  in  the 
Grenadiers  OolvUe  married  his  first 
wife.  It  occnrred  to  blm  that  it  would 
be  an  agreeable  thing,  instead  of  go- 
ing off  after  their  wedding  on  a  home 
or  foreign  tour,  >to  start  on  a  honey- 
moon in  a  balloon.  The  bride  consent- 
ing, the  happy  couple  drove  from  the 
church  door  to  the  place  where  Colvile's 
balloon  was  inflated  with  gas,  and  had 
a  most  successful  trip. 

A  hard  worker,  a  bom  soldier,  a  man 
of  dauntless  courage,  his  promotion 
was  steady.  The  outbreak  of  the  Boer 
War  found  him  at  •Gibraltar,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Infantry  Brigade.  He 
urgently  applied  for  an  appointment  at 
the  seat  of  war,  and  Lord  Roberts, 
knowing  his  man,  gave  him  command 
of  the  Ninth  Division.  Here  seemed 
an  opening  that  might  lead  him  into 
the  front  rank  of  British  generals.  It 
proved  to  be  a  chasm  that  engulfed 
fame  and  fortune. 

Having  been  five  times  honorably 
mentioned  in  despatches  from  the  field 
of  battle,  his  name  became  'iiTiinously 
familiar  to  the  British  public  by  a  suc- 
cession of  disasters.  A  force  of 
mounted  men  and  guns,  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Broadwood,  riding  to- 
wards Bloemfontein  were  ambushed  at 
Sanna'a  Post  by  the  Boers  under  De 
Wet  and  thoroughly  rooted.  Ck)lvile 
was  under  orders  to  advance  from 
Bloemfontein  and  reinforce  them.  He 
came  near  enough  to  hear  the  guns. 
But,  according  to  the  charge  brought 
against  him,  he  was  content  to  make  a 
slow  flanking  movement,  and  the  Boers 
were  left  undisturbed  in  their,  victory. 

Some  months  later,  Colvile,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Highland  Brigade,  was 
moving  towards  Hellbron.  A  force  of 
500  YeAiBanry  bad  been  sent  to  Join 
him  at  Ltndley.  '  On  their  Arrival  they 
found  he  had  passed  through.  Halt- 
ing for  a  day  with  intention  to  follow 


on  his  track,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
ubiquitous  De  Wet,  and  after  hard 
fighting  aurrendered.  The  charge 
brought  against  Ck>lvile  In  this  case  was 
that,  disregarding  the  cry  for  help 
from  the  Yeomanry,  he  continued  his 
march. 

Citation  of  these  facts  is  necessary 
for  explanation  of  the  subjoined  letter, 
in  which  Colvile  states  his  own  case: 

9  Wellington  Court,  Albert  Gate: 
Jan.  19, 1901. 

Dear  Lucjif,—!  was  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  in  last  night's  Oaatette,  so  now 
I  imagine  the  W.  O.  and  I  are  quits 
over  the  ''insubordination."  I  sinned 
and  have  been  punished,  and  am  now 
free  to  peg  away  at  the  old  question 
of  my  conduct  in  South  Africa.  I  hear 
they  say  the  fact  of  the  telegram  being 
a  forgery  is  unimportant,  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  they  find  that  the 
whole  Yeomanry  incident  is  unimpor- 
tant too,  and  fall  back  on  Sanna's  Post. 
I  believe  I  have  an  even  better  case 
over  that  than  on  Lindley. 

It  must  always  be  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion whether  I  should  have  turned  back 
to  help  the  Yeomanry  or  not;  but 
Sauna's  Post  can  be  reduced  to  a  ques- 
tion of  hard  fact  Would  it  have  been 
possible  under  any  circumstances 
(starting  from  Bloemfontein  at  the  time 
ordered)  for  me  to  recapture  Broad- 
wood's  guns?  I  say  "No."  Of  course 
they  will  say  "Yes,"  and  if  there  is  an 
inquiry  we  shall  both  produce  our  evi- 
dence. 

There  has  been  some  rather  shady 
work  over  my  retirement.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  argue  about  that,  as  I  look 
upon  the  charge  of  insubordination  as 
only  a  red  herring  intended  to  take  the 
scent  off  the  main  issue. 

I  return  to  Lightwater  on  Monday, 
but  could  meet  you  any  day,  if  there 
is  anything  you  would  like  to  know. 
Yours  sincerely, 

H.  E.  Colvile, 

The  insubordination  to  which  he  al- 
ludes, which  led  to  his  being  placed  on 
the  retired  list,  was  a  statement  made 
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by  him  to  a  newspaper  representative 
on  his  return  to  England. 

After  the  Llndley  Incident  he  was 
relieved  of  his  command  in  South  Af- 
rica, but  was  permitted  to  return  to  the 
high  military  position  formerly  occu- 
pied by  him  at  Gibraltar.  Fortune, 
pursuing  him  with  relentless  malignity, 
stabbed  him  afresh.  Hardly  had  he 
settled'  down  in  his  old  quarters  when 
a  curt  command  from  the  War  Office 
practically  dismissed  him  from  the 
service.  He  came  iiome  a  broken 
man,  and  never  regained  opportunity 
of  rejoining  the  service  he  loved.  He 
looked  me  up  in  London  and,  finding  I 
was  in  the  country,  posted  off  to  Hythe, 
bringing  his  maps  and  memoranda  with 
him.  I  recall  his  figure  as  he  knelt  on 
my  study  floor  with  the  map  spread  out 
before  him  demonstrating  the  sheer  im- 
possibility  of  his  men,  setting  out  from 
Bloemfontein  at  the  time  ordered,  ar- 
riving at  Sauna's  Post  in  time  to  re- 
capture Broadwood's  guns. 

His  last  tragedy  brought  him  the  re- 
lief of  death.  Biding,  according  to  his 
wont,  at  top-speed  on  a  motor-bicycle, 
he  came  into  collision  with  a  motor-car 
driven  by  an  old  friend  and  sometime 
comrade.  When  the  lights  were  turned 
on  the  prostrate  body  it  was  found  that 
Henry  Oolvile's  troubles  in  this  world 
were  over. 

XXVIII. 


K 


C.-B. 


»» 


At  three  historic  epochs  falling 
within  my  personal  observation  poli- 
ticians at  head-quarters,  voicing  opin- 
ion prevalent  at  the  moment  in  London 
society,  have  grievously  erred.  The 
first  dates  back  to  1873,  when  it  was 
generally  agreed  that,  by  declining  the 
Premiership  pressed  upon  his  accept- 
ance after  the  resignation  of  Gladstone, 
Disraeli  lost  his  final  opportunity.  The 
second  was  when  Gladstone's  depart- 
ure for  Midlothian  in  the  spring  of  1880 
was  regarded  as  a  forlorn  hope  as  far 
as  it  concerned  his  chances  of  his  again 


becoming  Premier.  The  third  was  when 
the  claims  of  Sir  Etenry  Gampbell-Ban- 
nerman  to  succession  to  the  Liberal 
Premiership  were,  in  the  closing  year» 
of  his  leadership  of  the  Opposition, 
thought  scarcely  worth  discussing. 

As  history  records,  Disraeli  in  1874 
triumphed  over  the  deeply  rooted  preju- 
dices  of  the  Tory  Party,  disarmed  the 
long-cherished  distrust  of  his  sovereign, 
and  became  the  most  powerful  Premier 
since  the  days  of  Pitt.  Gladstone  came 
back  to  power  in  1880  to  commence  not 
the  least  striking  or  important  chapter 
of  his  marvellous  career.  Within  a 
few  months  of  his  accession  to  the 
highest  oflSce  open*  to  a  Commoner,  Sir 
Henry  Oampbell^Bannerman  became 
the  most  popular  Leader  of  the  House 
since  Palmerston  sat  on  the  Treasure- 
Bench,  his  too-early  death  being 
mourned  with  unfeigned  sorrow  in  both 
political  camps. 

The  difference  in  the  position  of 
Campbell'Bannerman  as  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  that  almost  immediately 
conceded  to  him  as  Premier  can  he- 
fully  realized  only  by  dally  witnesses 
of  scenes  in  the  House  of  Commons 
during  successive  phases  of  his  career. 
The  party  fealty,  In  many  cases  ripen- 
ing into  personal  affection,  displayed 
towards  him  during  his  brief  Premier^ 
ship,  finds  parallel  only  in  the  insub- 
ordination and  habitual  slighting  that 
fretted  him  while  he  sat  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Table.  A  man  constitution- 
ally disposed  to  scholarly  indolence,  he 
at  the  call  of  duty  came  to  the  help 
of  the  Liberal  Party  when  sections  of 
it  had  worried  Sir  William  Harcourt 
into  resignation.  His  view  of  the  sit- 
uation is  cheerfully  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  written  on  acceptance  of 
the  Leadership  in  succession  to  Sir 
William  Harcourt: 

Belmont  Castle,  Meigle,  Scotland: 

January  15,  18d9. 
My   dear   Lucy, — Very    many    thanks 
for  your  letter  and  for  your  flattersome 
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encyclical.  You  are  always  too  kindly, 
and  do  not  keep  so  strictly  to  the  trutb 
as  we  higher  principled  politicians  do. 

Seriously,  however,  I  am  over- 
whelmed by  the  friendliness  of  the  pub- 
lic generally  and  the  party  in  particu- 
lar.  As  to  my  immediate  colleagues, 
nothing  could  be  more  urgent  and  in- 
stant than  their  expression  of  desire 
for  me  to  take  the  foremost  place — ^and 
I  really  could  not  have  entertained  the 
idea  had  it  not  been  for  their  solidarity. 

Can  it  be  that  we  have  for  some  time 
had  an  element  warring  against  this 
necessary  solidarity  among  us?  Can 
there  be  some  sensation  of  relief  that — 
but  no;  why  waste  time  on  such  an  im- 
possible conjecture? 

If  it  comes,  then,  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  and 
I  can  answer  for  one  who  does  not  like 
It 

In  the  meantime  the  thought  upper- 
most with  me  is,  how  nice  it  would  be 
to  be  at  Hythe!  We  have  had  an  odi- 
ous winter  in  Caledonia,  every  day  dif- 
ferent from,  and  worse  than,  its  prede- 
cessor. You  have  been  all  this  time 
favored  by  the  light  breezes  of  the 
balmy  South.  How  we  envy  you.  I 
presume  you  constantly  make  the  run 
over  from  Dover  to  Calais,  laying  up  a 
stock  of  health  for  the  stale  and  stuflTy 
Lobby. 

We  shall  soon  meet,  I  daresay,  and  I 
hope  that  whatever  changes  supervene 
(that  is,  I  think,  a  good  Press  word) 
you  will  always  find  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Within  a  period  of  twelve  months 
things  had  grown  so  bad  that  a  second 
meeting  of  the  Liberal  Party  at  the  Re- 
form Club  was  summoned,  to  hear  the 
declaration  that  if  things  did  not  mend, 
a  new  Leader  must  be  sought. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Session  of 
1899  I  took  the  opportunity  in  a 
weekly  article  which  had  much  vogue 
in  Parliamentary  circles,  to  write  a 
few  plain  words  on  the  situation.  It 
brought  me  a  letter  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  such  extracts  as  may  be 
printed  at  this  date. 


Marienbad:  August  13,  *90. 
My  dmr  Lucy, — I  am  greatly  obliged 
to  you: 
(a)  For   your   writing   in    the    "Ob- 


server. 


»» 


(6)  For  sending  it  to  me. 

(c)  For  your  letter. 

(d)  For  enclosing  your  riposte^  to^ 


I  do  not  foam  and  fret  about  it  quito 
so  much  as  you  do,  though  I  wince  In- 
ternally. ...  I  blame  rather  the  decent 
quiet,  well-disposed  rank  and  file  who 
do  not  see  the  harm  they  are  doing  in 
following  unruly  courses. 

Also,  the  whipping  might  be  more 
strenuous.  But  after  all  there  are 
two  theories.  One  is  that  there  should 
always  be  the  observance  of  discipline; 
the  other  is  that  it  is  better  not  to  be 
always  cracking  the  whip,  but  rather 
to  let  them  have  their  fling  on  immate- 
rial things  so  long  as  they  go  straight 
on  the  bigger  questions.    We  shall  see. 

Here  we  are. ...  No  M.P.s  as  yet  and 
only  two  Lords;  thus  no  society  for 
you.    Stick  to  Hythe,  therefore.  .  .  . 

What  a  drama  at  Rennes  and  Paris! 
We  have  seen  nothing  like  it  for  thrill- 
ing interest  in  our  time. 

Remember  me  to  your  wife.       We 
are    both   pretty    well    and  recovered 
from  a  terrible  hot  journey  out 
"tours, 

H.  C.'B. 

TJie  drama  alluded  to  was  the  second 
trial  of  Dreyfus. 

The  fragment  reveals  the  genial  lofty 
character  of  the  writer.  He  was  daily 
wounded  in  the  house  of  a  friend. 
Having  sacrificed  treasured  ease  to  the 
services  of  the  party,  having  no  axe  to 
grind  of  his  own  account,  rich,  popular, 
a  man  of  simplest,  most  wholesome 
tastes,  he  had,  there  being  no  one  else 
acceptable  for  the  sacrifice,  loyally 
given  up  all.  His  reward  was  revolt 
in  hte  own  ranks,  an  attitude  of  hostil- 
ity, curiously  mixed  with  contempt,  on 
the  part  of  gentlemen  opposite.  Yet 
he  makes  no  complaint,  indulges  in  no 
recrimination. 

When,  a  little  more  than  five  years 
later,  he  became  First  Minister  of  the 
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Grown,  dispenser  of  honors,  he,  doubt- 
less with  his  genial  smile,  tossed  a  ti- 
tle to  one  of  the  men  who  had  been 
foremost  in  organizing  the  petty  revolts 
among  a  wing  of  the  Liberal  Party  that 
weakened  the  hands  of  its  nominal 
Leader  and  gave  the  enemy  occasion  to 
blaspheme.  The  prize  was  probably 
acquired  by  the  practice  successful  in 
•the  case  of  the  importunate  widow. 
But  how  many  are  there  who  would 
have  displayed  the  magnanimity  of 
Campbell-Bannerman  towards  a  former 
foe,  whom  it  certainly  was  not  worth 
while  to  buy  over? 

It  was  this  caballing  behind  the 
scenes  among  sections  of  his  own  fol- 
lowing that  accounted  for  the  compara- 
tive failure  of  Campbell-Bannerman  as 
Leader  of  the  Opposition.  If,  as  was 
rudely  made  apparent,  he  did  not  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  his  own  fol- 
lowing, how  could  he  hope  to  win  the 
respect  of  the  adversary?  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  forthcoming.  There  were 
some  painful  scenes  in  the  closing  'Ses- 
sions of  what  was 'known  as  the  Khaki 
Parliament  When  Campbell-Banner- 
man addressed  the  House,  members 
who  crowded  the  benches  to  hear  Mr. 
Asquith  speak  ostentatiously  with- 
drew. Mr.  Balfour  with  rare  variance 
from  constitutional  habit  of  chivalrous 
courtesy  did  not  hesitate  to  sneer  at  his 
later  habit  of  reading  his  speeches  from 
MS.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  following  him 
in  debate,  harped  on  the  same  string. 
Had  this  method  of  attack  been  re- 
sented by  swift  outburst  of  angry  pro- 
test from  the  Liberals  it  would  have 
been  endurable.  Bitterest  ingredient  in 
the  cup  was  that  the  assailants  were 
unrebuked. 

Campbell-Bannerman  bore  this  disci- 
pline so  uncomplainingly— wincing  in- 
ternally as  he  admits,  but  too  proud  to 
show  the  wound — that  it  must  have 
been  something  of  a  revelation  to  his 
colleagues  on  the  Front  Bench  when, 
the  result  of  the  General  Election  of 


1906  declared,  they  found  him  resolved 
not  only  to  take  the  Premiership*  but 
to  be  master  in  his  Cabinet  house- 
hold. The  fact,  discerned  by  his  clear 
sight,  was  that  he  was  the  elect  of  the 
people.  While  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  whole  underestimated  his  capac- 
ity, there  was  nothing  approaching  the 
enthusiasm  among  Liberal  members 
that  at  repeated  crises  sustained  the 
predominance  of  Gladstone.  London 
misunderstood  and  belittled  him.  The 
Provinces,  having  the  advantage  of  per- 
spective, saw  him  in  a  truer  light,  and 
were  determined  to  have  none  other  as 
Premier.  Some  of  his  colleagues  on  the 
Front  Bench,  solicitous  for  his  health 
and  comfort,  wanted  to  shelve  him  in 
the  restful  obscurity  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  was  no  secret  at  the  time 
that  one  whose  collaboration  in  the 
Ministry  was  almost  indispensable,  for 
some  days  refused  to  take  office  if 
Campbell-Bannerman  continued  to  lead 
the  party  in  the  Commons.  He  plod- 
ded along,  smiling,  courteous,  but  im- 
placable. In  the  end  be  got  his  way, 
and  lived  long  enough  to  establish  a 
rarely  equalled  position  as  Leader,  not 
only  of  his  party,  but  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

It  was  while  he  was  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  he  wrote  the  subjoined  let- 
ter, correcting  a  blunder  into  which  I 
had  fallen  in  sketching  one  of  my 
'^Pictures  in  Parliament"  for  the 
"Daily  News.' 


«» 


6  Grosvenor  Place,  SlW.,: 
February  12,  'Oe. 

My  dear  Lucy, — ^That  I  should  be  able 
to  catch  you  out!  I  thought  yon  knew 
everything  about  Parliamentary  prac- 
tices. 

Tou  speak  of  me  as  "forgetting'*  to 
take  my  hat  off  when  the  Speaker  read 
the  Speech.  On  the  contrary,  I  kept  it 
on  purposely,  maintaining  the  tradi- 
tional rule  of  the  House,  which  has  al- 
ways been  that  members  uncover  to 
hear  a  direct  message  from  the  Queen, 
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but  never  to  hear  a  message  read  at 
second-hand  from  the  Chair. 

When  I  first  came  Into  the  House  this 
distinction  was  universally  observed.  It 
was  observed  to  the  end  by  NOTthcote, 
Lowe,  Mr.  O.,  Hartlngton,  and  all  the 
vMlle  iooi9»  If  I  am  the  last  survivor 
of  the  true  faith  and  practice,  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact 

It  is  not  worth  taking  notice  of,  and 
please  don't  correct  or  alter  anything. 
But  if  you  see  me  on  another  occasion 
with  my  hat  on,  remember  it  is  high 
principle  and  not  slackness. 

As  I  said,  I  am  **real  glad"  to  catch 
you  out 

Yours.  H.  C.'B. 

Here  Is  another  specimen  of  his  light 

touch  when  he  took  pen  in  hand. 

» 

P'ouse  of  Commons:  July  1. 

My  Mar  iMoy^ — When  I  was  a  fresh« 
man  at  Trinity  I  went  one  Sunday  to 
Church.  When  I  entered  the  door  I 
found  the  sermon  going  on,  and  a  very 
dandified  and  vaporish  Fellow  of  my 
College  in  the  pulpit  With  much  sign 
of  woe  he  was  exclaiming,  "Alas,  my 
brethren,  alas!  and  thrice  alas!"  I  was 
so  touched  that  I  did  not  sample  the 
sermon  any  longer  but  came  away. 

These  lamentable  words  are  still  ring- 
ing in  my  ear  as  I  take  up  my  pen  to 
say  that  vaccination  is  not  exhausted. 
Hercules  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Ch-pl — n 
has  been  struggling  with  the  python, 
whose  heads  all  come  from  the  Midland 
counties.  He  chops  away  at  them, 
but  as  he  chops  they  grow.  Probably 
if  he  whistled  softly  to  them,  and  gave 
them  something  nice  to  nibble  at,  in 
the  shape  say  of  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector he  would  have  scotched  the 
beast  by  this  time.  But  his  ways  are 
not  as  our  ways. 

So  I  am  afraid  I  am  shut  out  from 
your  charming  luncheon  party  on  Tues- 
day: I  shall  be  shouting  "Order,  order," 
instead  of  eating  and  drinking.  Pray 
make  my  apologies  to  your  wife,  and 
if  you  could  convey  delicately  to  Mrs. 
Craigle  how  sorry  I  am  not  to  meet  her 
again,  you  would  be  the  friend  you  al- 
ways are  to 

Yours  very  truly, 

E,  C.-B. 


The  Mrs.  Cralgie  alluded  to  was  "John 
Oliver  Hobbs,"  whom  he  had  met  at 
our  house  some  time  before,  and  with 
whom  he,  in  common  with  mankind, 
was  greatly  charmed. 

In  the  spring  of  1905  Sir  James 
Knowies,  editor  of  the  "Nineteenth 
Century,"  perceiving  close  approach  of 
the  downfall  of  the  Unionist  Ministry, 
asked  me  to  draft  a  Liberal  Cabinet  for 
publication  in  the  pages  of  his  Review. 
In  an  evil  moment  I  undertook  a  deli- 
cate, as  it  turned  out,  a  disastrous  task. 
The  forecast,  appearing  at  a  dull  sea- 
son, was  widely  quoted  and  keenly 
commented  upon.  It  cost  me  one  val- 
ued friendship  and  for  awhile  imper- 
illed another.  In  the  first  case  the 
"Nineteenth  Century"  assigned  to  a  cer- 
tain M.  P.  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  honorable  offices  connected  with 
an  incoming  Ministry.  It  was  not 
however,  the  one  upon  which  my  old 
friend  had  set  his  heart  and  the  indis- 
cretion proved  to  be  the  unpardonable 
sin.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of 
the  article,  I  met  him  at  a  memorable 
dinner  given  by  Lawson  Walton,  at 
which  there  were  gathered  nearly  every 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  who— including  the  host — event- 
ually became  members  of  the  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  Ministry.  Instead  of 
the  hearty  greeting  with  which  I  had 
been  familiar  for  a  doasen  years,  I  was 
(in  a  Parliamentary  sense  of  course) 
slain  by  a  cold  stare  and  a  slight  nod. 

I  searched  my  heart  for  trace  of  guile 
or  disloyalty  towards  one  whose  friend- 
ship was  based  upon  a  too-generous  ap- 
preciation of  encouragement  publicly 
given  to  him,  when  he,  a  new  member, 
was  endeavoring  to  make  his  way  in 
the  House'  of  Commons.  There  was 
absolutely  none,  and  I  remained  in 
pained  puzzlement  till  I  recalled  the 
hapless  article.  I  am  not  much  good 
in  these  unfamiliar  circumstances,  be- 
ing indisposed  to  clutch  at  the  suddenly 
chilled  hand  of  ancient  friendship.    Ac- 
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cordingly  "we  walk  apart"  A  partic- 
ularly foolish  "river  flows  between." 
When,  as  sometimes  happens,  we  meet 
under  hospitable  anspices  my  old  friend 
and  I  do  not  know  each  other. 

In  this  same  article,  mindful  of  the 
long  claims  of  E^rl  8pencer,  I  nomi- 
nated him  for  the  Premiership,  suggest- 
ing Gampbell-Bannerman  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  with  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Here  is  clearly  seen 
the  under-estimation  of  his  capacity,  on 
an  earlier  page  lamented  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Commons  generally. 
The  freezing  consequences  were  less 
complete  than  in  the  case  of  the  other 
offended  friend.  But  the  chill  was  un- 
mistakable. It  was  characteristic  of 
Gampbell-Bannerman's  gentleness  of 
nature  that  when  we  chanced  to  fore- 
gather at  any  of  the  social  festivities  of 
the  Session  he  was  effusively  friendly 
in  his  bearing  towards  Mrs.  Lucy,  while 
a  formal  shake  of  the  hand  was  my 
full  measure  of  greeting. 

The  OornhUl  Magasine. 


When  he  was  smitten  with  illness 
and  the  approaching  end  seemed  not 
afar  off,  I  resolved  to  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  him  on  the  subject  I 
wrote  recalling  old  days,  and  asking 
him  plainly  to  declare  wherein  and 
'whereby  I  had  sacrificed  a  long-prised 
friendship.     He  replied: 

Hotel  Continental,  Biarritz: 
Jan.  15,  1906. 
My  dear  X/uc^,— Your  friendly  letter 
gave  me  much  pleasure  ...  I  can  at 
once  relieve  your  mind  of  any  idea  that 
anything  has  been  done  by  you  to  give 
offence  to  me  in  the  slightest;  nor  am 
I  conscious  of  any  difference  in  my  at- 
titude; but  of  course,  opportunities  of 
friendly  relationship  are  mmre  frequent 
among  those  who  arre  completely  in  po- 
litical accord. 

I  have  never  varied  in  my  regard  for 
yourself  and  the  personage  whom  yon 
call  your  rural  secretary  [Mrs.  Lucy]. 
Please  remember  me  most  kindly  to 
her,  and 

Believe  me 

Tours  very  truly, 

H.  CampMl-Bwttnerman. 


(To  be  oorUinued.) 


TIFLIS   TO   CONSTANTINOPLE    VIA    THE    BLACK 

SEA  POETS. 


East  of  Belgrade  no  one  is  ever  in 
a  hurry,  and  what  is  more,  no  one 
anxious  to  hustle  receives  much  sym- 
pathy. When  I  arrived  at  Tlflis  I  re- 
ceived advices  which  required  my 
presence  in  Constantinople  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date.  From  Tiflis  to 
Constantinople  is  no  great  Journey.  In 
ordinary  circumstances  the  traveller 
drops  down  the  picturesque  mountains 
by  a  quite  fast  train  to  Batum;  here  he 
finds  a  German,  French,  Austrian,  or 
even  Russian  steamer  which  will  land 
him  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  In 
any  time  from  forty-eight  hours  to  six 
days.  But  it  may  well  be  said  that 
in  the  Russian  Caucasus  all  normal 
standards  of    reckoning  have  ceased. 


When  I  reached  Batum  I  found  not 
only  a  town  terrorized  by  a  handful  of 
Georgian  brigands,  but  a  seaport  under 
the  ban  of  quarantine.  Cholera  was 
raging  in  St.  Petersburg.  Therefore 
•the  Ottoman  Government  had  ostra- 
cised all  Russian  ports.  It  has  ever 
been  impossible  to  argue  with  the  Ot- 
toman Government,  but  to  impose  a 
five  days'  quarantine  on  shipping  from 
Batum  because  there  is  cholera  in  St. 
Petersburg  would  seem  as  sagacious  a 
measure  as  a  similar  imposition  on 
ships  bound  for  Liverpool  from  New 
York  because  of  disease  at  Gibraltar. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  Ottoman 
dread  of  epidemic,  practically  all  for- 
eign   shipping    had    been    withdrawn 
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from  the  Black  Sea  ports.  Therefore 
to  reach  CoDStantlnople  and  evade 
quarantine,  the  traveller  had  perforce 
to  make  almost  a  complete  circuit  of 
the  Black  Sea  in  a  Russian  coaster, 
then  squeeze  up  the  Danube  in  a  river 
boat,  train  to  Bucharest,  and  there 
avail  himself  of  one  of  the  great  Con- 
tinental railway  arteries.  Even  though 
this  was  a  journey  of  ntne  days,  it 
showed  on  the  reckoning  a  profit  of 
five  days  over  the  direct  route  plus  the 
enforced  quarantine.  A  Journey 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  iu 
October  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
delightful  yachting  cruises  that  the 
traveller  can  take.  Except  in  very  rare 
circumstances,  he  will  find  the  treach- 
erous inland  sea  as  smooth  as  a  mill- 
pond.  The  atmosphere  is  perfect,  re- 
taining a  little  of  the  balmy  heat  of 
the  Ekixine  summer  tempered  with  a 
freshness  that  is  delightful.  As  you 
coast  along  the  land  you  have  in  turn 
the  grandeur  of  the  Caucasian  moun- 
tains and  the  almost  Italian  beauties 
of  the  Crimea.  You  touch  port  after 
port,  each  furnished  with  its  individual 
Interest.  You  see  that  strange  min- 
gling of  East  and  West  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  these  regions  of  the  Russian 
empire.  The  personal  interests  upon 
the  deck  of  a  Russian  coaster  are 
alone  worth  a  Journey  to  the  Euxinc. 
Here  you  find,  confined  in  the  small 
area  which  Russian  shipping  companies 
allow  to  the  first-class  passengers, 
every  class  and  nationality  of  passen- 
ger: Russian  .officers  from  Central 
Asia;  ESnglish  and  American  mining 
engineers  from  the  oil  and  copper- 
fields  of  the  Caucasus;  British  diplo- 
matists returning  from  Teheran;  polit- 
ical refugees  from  Persia;  wonderfully- 
attired  Hungarian  sportsmen;  Viennese 
botanists  from  the  Karabagh;  urbane 
Turks,  treacherous  Georgians;  Bokhara 
carpet  merchants,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  indescribable  nondescripts  who 
make  up  the  living  mass  of  nearer  Asia. 


The  Russian  Steam  Navigation 
Company's  ZeiM'a  left  Batum  at  two 
o'clock  on  a  Wednesday  morning.  Be- 
ing possessed  of  a  full  measure  of  Brit- 
ish dislike  of  shipboard  gregarianism, 
I  had  approached  the  head  steward  as 
to  the  possibility  of  reserving  in  their 
crowded  ship  a  four-berthed  cabin  to 
myself.  You  must  not  wonder  at  my 
audacity,  for  I  have  travelled  in  Russia 
before.  The  head  steward  said  that 
it  was  impossible.  I  Jingled  a  five- 
rouble  gold  piece  on  the  marble  top  of 
a  saloon  table.  The  steward  showed 
me  to  my  cabin,  and  in  exchange  for 
the  little  disc  of  gold  I  received  the 
magic  key.  Nor  had  I  been  unwise. 
In  the  next  cabin  to  mine  was  an 
American  who  had  as  his  companion  a 
Russian  General.  This  American  was 
a  well-equipped  traveller.  His  dress- 
ing-case was  a  marvel  of  ivory  fittings 
and  useless  glass  bottles  with  silver 
stoppers.  The  second  day  he  missed 
sundry  of  the  fittings, — ^a  bottle  or  two 
and  the  ivory  hair-brushes.  He  rang 
for  the  steward.  The  whole  affair  was 
very  mysterious.  The  steward  knew 
nothing,  and  the  General,  lying  on  the 
berth,  only  grunted.  By  accident  the 
American  touched  the  Greneral's  blue- 
grey  overcoat.  It  was  hanging  upon 
a  peg  behind  the  cabin  door.  Some- 
thing  hard  was  in  the  pockets,  and  the 
American,  being  desperate,  turned 
these  receptacles  out  The  General's 
sole  comment  was  a  series  of  grunts  as 
the  missing  articles  were  drawn  from 
the  capacious  lining  of  his  coat. 

On  the  first  morning  we  called  at 
two  little  ports, — little  white-barred  set- 
tlements nestling  at  the  foot  of  the 
grand  wooded  mounains,  which  seemed 
to  rise  sheer  out  of  the  dark  waters  of 
the  sea.  At  first  the  routine  of  ship- 
board life  was  disconcerting.  On  Rus- 
sian ships  luncheon  is  served  at  half- 
past  ten  in  the  morning,  dinner  at  four- 
thirty.  As  both  are  heavy  meals,  they 
rather   outrage    English    appetite    and 
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digestion.  I  found  myself  placed  at  an 
exclnsively  Russian  table.  At  the  -head 
of  the  board  sat  the  captain,  a  gorgeous 
Russian  both  in  size  and  raiment  Op- 
posite me  was  an  opulent  Jew  with  his 
wife  and  daughter.  They  reminded  me 
of  the  flesh-reducing  advertisements- 
dainty  girl,  comfortable  girl,  and  fat 
girL  Papa's  figure  served  for  the  fat 
girL  Madam  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  "comfortable/'  and  Mademoiselle 
might  firtiU  claim  to  be  in  the  "dainty" 
category.  .  Next  to  me  was  a  frood- 
looking  naval  lieutenant  bound  for  Se- 
vastopol. With  the  latter  I  was  able 
to  converse  in  French.  But  the  cap- 
tain filled  me  with  admiration.  He 
was  such  an  enormous  eater  that  the 
steward  always  served  him  last,  and 
left  the  entire  dish  at  his  side.  As 
far  as  I  could  judge,  the  captain  uever 
failed  to  empty  it 

As  was  only  natural,  my  conversa- 
tion with  the  sailor  drifted  into  the 
quicksands  of  the  late  war  with  Japan. 
I  have  always  admired  tiie  open  and 
unprejudiced  way  in  which  Russian  of- 
ficers are  prepared  to  discuss  their  re- 
cent adversities  in  the  Far  East.  My 
latest  Russian  friend  was  possessed  of 
a  new  theory  concerning  the  passage  of 
Rodjesvenski's  fleet  past  the  Dogger 
Bank.  He  admitted  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  disaster,  he,  with  other  officers 
of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  did  not  believe 
in  the  myth  of  the  presence  of  Japan- 
ese torpedo  boats,  but,  since  the  war, 
two  circumstances  had  given  rise  to  a 
different  opinion.  They  were  both 
hospital  instances.  In  one  a  Russian 
officer  was  in  the  next  bed  to  u  Japan- 
ese officer  who  discussed  the  war  witli 
great  freedom.  At  last  the  Russian  put 
the  question  squarely:  "Were  there 
any  Japanese  torpedo  boats  with  the 
English  fishing-fleet?"  The  Japanese 
turned  away  with  an  expressive  smile 
as  he  said,  '"That  would  be  telling  you 
too  much."  In  the  other  case  a  s'.ck 
Russian  officer   met  a  Japanese  coni- 


mander  in  hospitaL  The  latter  was 
suffering  from  some  lung  trouble  which 
he  attributed  to  exposure  in  North  Sea 
waters.  On  such  shadowy  evidence  is 
the  Russian  Nlavy  content  to  justify  its 
own  nervous  breakdown. 

The  second  morning  out  of  Batnm 
the  Xenia  arrived  at  Novo  Raasask. 
Here  the  landscape  had  i^nd^rgone  a 
change.  The  giant  wooded  hills  of  the 
Caucasus  had  given  place  to  bare  low 
downs.  Novo  Rassiisk  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  a  failure  as  a  com- 
mercial seaport  Although  half  a  doaen 
great  c<Nm-shoot  jetties  stretch  out  Into 
the  sea;  though  the  town  possesses 
wonderful  quays  and  sea-walls;  though 
there  is  berthage  for  scores  of  big  ves- 
sels the  port  was  deserted.  Our  own 
little  packet  was  the  sole  occupant  of 
all  this  engineering  grandeur.  The 
town  itself  is  primitive  Russian,  and, 
as  a  town,  presents  no  attraction&  In 
winter,  with  the  well-known  north-east 
wind  blowing  from  the  vast  steppes  of 
Siberia,  its  climate  is  said  to  be  un- 
bearably cold. 

We  untied  from  Novo  RassOsk  at 
midday  and  steered  our  course  for  The- 
odosia.  Leaving  the  mountains  behind 
us,  we  skirted  the  flatter  coast-line  lead- 
ing down  to  the  Azov.  During  the 
night  we  called  at  Theodosia,  and  on 
the  following  m<»iiing  steamed  in 
alongside  the  sea-wall  at  Yalta.  If 
Russia  possessed  a  middle  class  I  would 
be  inclined  to  say  that  Yalta  was  Its 
Margate.  But,  as  the  Russian  middle 
class  does  not  exist  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  admit  this  parallel,  I  can  only 
allow  myself  to  suggest  that  Yalta  Is 
to  Russia  >what  Brighton  must  have 
been  to  England  in  the  days  of  the 
(Georges.  It  possesses  the  moat  de< 
lightf  ul  and  salubrious  climate,  and  it  is 
possibly  the  most  picturesquely  situ- 
ated town  in  ail  Russia.  It  nestles 
to  the  side  of  a  wooded  Crimean  hill, 
and  is  furnished  with  luxurious  hotel 
accommodation.       In  the  summer  all 
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Soatbem  Russia  and  his  wife — mostly 
his  wife — ^forgather  at  Yalta.  The 
town  has  all  the  made  properties  that 
go  to  furnish  a  seaside  pleasure-ground: 
bandstands,  promenades,  garden  caf^s, 
amusement  piers,  tiers  of  souvenir  and 
trinket  shops-^every  thing  except  a 
sanded  beach.  It  also  has,  even  for 
Russia,  a  reputation  for  laxity  of  mor- 
ale which,  again,  utterly  defeats  the 
Margate  parallel.  We  had  arrived  at 
the  breaking  up  of  the  autumn  season. 
It  was  probably  the  last  week  that 
Yalta  would  suffer  its  fair  visitors  to 
dress  in  clinging  silks  and  cloudy  mus- 
lins. In  a  month  it  would  exact  furs 
and  sables  from  those  who  clung  to  Its 
parades  and  caf^s.     , 

It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt 
a  description  of  the  flock  of  hibernating 
passengers  that  boarded  us  at  Yalta. 
They  not  only  filled  the  after-deck  of 
tlie  packet,  but  the  waist  and  well  of 
the  ship  were  also  crowded  with  steer- 
age passengers.  The  majority  were 
simply  journeying  to  Sevastopol,  a  four 
hours'  run,  there  to  catch  the  railway 
aiteiy  that  feeds  the  whole  of  Russia. 
There  was  a  sick  ambassador  from  St 
Petersburg;  a  goodly  crowd  of  officers, 
smart  and  dowdy — and  Russia  has 
more  dowdy  officers  than  any  other 
nation, — with  their  own  families;  the 
smart  ones  were  In  attendance  on  fair 
ladles  whose  successful  season  at  Yalta 
was  suggested  by  the  armfuls  of  bou- 
quets that  were  presented  to  them  on 
the  quay.  There  were  questionable 
artistes  of  the  oaf4  chantant  denomina- 
tion, priests,  laymen,  and  students  ga- 
lore. The  gear  with  which  all  and 
sundry  were  encumbered  suggested  an 
artleseness  in  travel  that  one  would 
have  thought  kitter-day  advertisement 
in  cheap  leather  goods  had  rendered  im- 
possible. Aged  generals  staggered  up 
the  gangway  simply  laden  with  decora- 
tions and  brown-paper  parcels.  The 
best  even  did  not  consider  it  beneath 
them    to  have   half   their   belongings 


folded  into  what  appeared  to  be  soiled 
pillow-cases.  One  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  the  run  to  Sevastopol  seemed 

to  be  the  inclusion  of  that  awful  after- 

• 

noon  dinner.  When  the  bell  lang  the 
saloon  became  a  pandemonium.  Still 
hanging  on  to  their  brown-paper  pack- 
ets, the  crowd  fought  for  the  limited 
accommodation  at  the  tables,  wliile  the 
less  successful,  lining  the  alley  way, 
though  innocent  of  plate,  knife,  or  fork, 
rifled  the  dishes  as  the  perspiring  stew- 
ards bore  them  to  the  board. 

Although  I  had  visited  Sevastopol  be- 
fore, I  had  never  seen  the  narrow  en- 
trance to  Balaclava.  Therefore,  hav- 
ing secured  my  Russian  naval  officer 
as  a  guide,  I  hung  over  the  rail  and 
watched  the  cliffs  of  the  Crimea  as  we 
steamed  past  them.  My  friend  was 
interesting.  "You  English  are  extraor- 
dinary people,"  he  remarked  as  we 
neared  the  opening.  "Last  year  was 
the  flftieth  anniversary  of  the  end  of 
the  Crimean  war.  Yet,  though  you 
claim  that  it  was  a  victorious  cam- 
paign, you  take  not  the  slightest  inter- 
est in  so  noteworthy  an  event  as  its 
fiftieth  anniversary.  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  have  less  reason  to  celebrate 
the  occasion,  were  at  great  pains  to 
organize  a  festival  The  officers  of 
the  garrison  and  fieet  held  a  dinner  and 
reception,  and  we  telegraphed  our  good 
wishes  and  congratulations  to  our  com- 
rades. The  telegram  remained  unde- 
livered, as  no  one  in  England  seemed 
to  have  remembered  the  occasion.  Is 
it  always  thus?"  I  had  to  admit  that 
the  Crimea  had  to  some  extent  slipped 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation. 

We  were  now  abreast  of  the  entrance 
to  Balaclava.  From  the  sea  it  looked 
but  a  narrow  fissure.  But  the  very 
fact  that  it  was  the  spot  whence  the 
great  empire  of  Russia  was  invaded 
filled  one  with  interest.  Then,  as  the 
cliffs  gave  way  to  a  more  open  fore* 
shore,  one  saw  the  plains  that  stretch 
up  to  the  slopes  of  the  fortress  town. 
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One  could  hardly  picture,  in  that  peace- 
ful landscape,  the  terror  of  these  Cri- 
mean  winters,    the   ferocity   of   those 
sanguinary   encounters   which    to    the 
present  generation  read  like  fairy  tales! 
Sevastopol  itself  now  grows  out  dis- 
tinctly in  the  background.      It  makes 
an    imposing   picture, — the    Admiralty 
buildings    on    the    colline,    the    hotel 
grounds  and  well-kept  gardens  on  the 
bluff,  the  antiquated  stone  batteries  at 
the  entrance,  the  gaunt  battleships  in 
the  anchorage,  and  the  great  line  of 
marine  barracks  upon  the  spit      I  am 
of  the  present  generation,  yet  even  for 
me  Sevastopol  conjures  up  scenes  of 
battle  and  bloodshed.    The  last  time 
that  I  put  into  the  port  the  fort  guns 
were  thundering  at  the  mutinous  cruiser 
Achakoff,  and  a  battery  of  field  artillery 
was  in  action  upon  the  historic  boule- 
vard, bursting  disciplinary  shell  above 
the  marine  barracks.      That  was  three 
years  ago,  and  even  now,  at  the  back 
of  the  harbor,  we  could  see  the  Achakoff 
still  expiating  her  sins  at  the  hands  of 
the  shipwrights. 

They  have  made  Sevastopol  a  very 
clean  town, — very  Orerman  looking  and 
pleasant,  and  well  kept  withal.  The 
Xenia  tied  up  for  two  hours,  and  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
newly  opened  panorama  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  historic  boulevard.  Even 
if  there  had  been  no  panorama  it  would 
have  been  an  Interesting  drive,  as  you 
pass  along  the  edge  of  the  peculiarly 
sloped  valley  which  enabled  Todleben 
to  frustrate  the  best  endeavors  of  the 
Allies  to  carry  him  by  storm.  The 
panorama  itself  is  in  a  handsome  By- 
zantine building  standing  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
spacious  and  carefully  laid  out  park 
that  in  itself  makes  a  worthy  memorial 
to  Sevastopol's  memorable  siege.  As  a 
picture  of  war  in  all  its  active  passion 
the  panorama  is  splendid.  It  brings 
you  face  to  face,  in  a  most  realistic 
manner,    with    the    great    attempt    to 


storm  the  Malakoff  and  Redan.  You 
stand,  as  it  were,  amid  the  palpitating 
soldiery  in  the  Russian  trenches  and 
help  to  nullify  the  temporary  success  of 
the  gallant  French  infantry.  Away  on 
your  right  is  depicted  the  British  fail- 
ure. Amid  the  fleecy  smoke  of  battle 
you  catch  glimpses  of  the  scarlet  tunics 
you  kinow  so  well.  The  artist  has 
caught  the  tme  impression  of  war;  you 
might  be  a  prisoner  in  the  Russian 
batteries  praying  for  the  success  of 
your  comrades.  You  can  see  the  des- 
perate straits  of  the  leading  companies. 
You  can  see  that  the  shot  and  shell 
have  blasted  them  to  a  standstill,  and 
yet  you  seem  to  liope  against  hope  that 
the  supporting  battalions,  indistinctly 
charging  through  the  gray  veil  of 
smoke,  will  reanimate  the  faltering 
line  in  front.  It  is  but  an  artist's 
snare,  an  optical  illusion,  but  it  seems 
very  real,  especially  when,  five  minutes 
later,  you  are  -standing  at  the  gate  of 
the  Park  and  you  recognize  the  very 
slopes  which  the  picture  has  phot(»- 
tographed  on  your  mind. 

When  the  Xenia  next  put  to  sea  she 
had  disgorged  her  superfluity   of  pas- 
sengers.   As  I  dived  into  the  compan- 
ion I  cannoned  into  a  tall  Russian  lady 
who  had  joined  us  at  Yalta.     I  apolo- 
gized in  French.      She  replied  in  per- 
fect English,  "That  is  nothing.     It  whs 
my  fault."     I  mention  this  littie  inci- 
dent to  lay  stress  upon  the  linguistir 
nbilities  of  Russians  in  general.    This 
lady,  as  she  informed  me  in  subsequent 
conversation,  had  never  before  spoken 
with  an  Englishman.    When  she  was 
a  girl  she  had  for  a  short  time  had  an 
English  governess,  but,   for  the  rest 
her  knowledge  of  our  language  was  the 
result   of    reading    Ehiglish    literature. 
Kipling   and   Conan   Doyle   were   this 
lady's  favorite  authors. 

The  followfiig  morning  I  parted  com- 
pany with  the  good  ship  XeiUa,  her 
comfortable  skipper  and  smiling  stew- 
ards.     We  had  readied  Odessa.       In 
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Odessa  I  was  able  to  renew  many  old 
acquaintances.  Things  were  better  in 
tbe  great  seaport  town  than  they  had 
been  three  years  ago.  Then  it  was 
racked  with  martial  law  and  black- 
hundreds.  The  most  sympathetic 
Consul-General  in  the  whole  of  our 
Consular  service  gave  me  a  pleasant 
welcome,  and  entrusted  me  with  a 
cover  for  delivery  in  Constantinople. 
Hereby  hangs  a  tale  which  I  will  pres- 
ently unfold.  I  found  that  my  best 
way  to  Bucharest,  where  a  very  charm- 
ing friend  from  London  was  due  to 
meet  me,  was  by  way  of  the  Danube 
to  Galatz,  and  from  there  by  train. 
One  of  the  bi-weekly  boats  of  the  Dan- 
ube service  was  leaving  that  night. 
This  was  infinitely  preferable  to  mak- 
ing the  fast  railway  journey  viA  Yolo- 
chinek  and  Lemburg  to  catch  the  Ber- 
lin-Bucharest express,  or  the  slow  rail- 
way Journey  vid  Ungheny  and  Jassy. 

At  eight  in  the  evening  I  boarded  the 
little  yacht  Ros9ia^  and  woke  up  in  the 
morning  to  find  that  we  were  in  the 
Danube.  This  part  of  the  river  is  not 
interesting.  The  banks  are  low  and 
the  scenery  commonplace.  Neither 
were  my  fellow-passengers  of  a  kind  to 
perpetuate  a  memory.  The  captain, 
however,  who  travelled  with  wife  com- 
plete, was  full  of  bonhomie,  and  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  once  carried  Sir 
John  French  as  a  passenger.  We 
passed  two  nights  on  the  Danube.  The 
second  was  obligatory  owing  to  the  fe- 
tish of  quarantine.  Very  early  on  the 
third  morning  we  tied  up  at  the  Rou- 
manian inspection  station.  A  dapper 
little  doctor  overhauled  us,  and  put  on 
an  air  of  great  pomposity  when  he  dis- 
covered that  my  passport  spoke  of  Ba- 
tum, — (the  cholera,  be  it  remembered, 
was  in  St  Petersburg.  I  pressed  my 
claim  for  exemption  with  all  humility, 
and  trusted  that  I  had  secured  my  ob- 
ject, when  he  directed  that  my  bedding 
and  that  of  my  servant  should  pass 
through  the  **fumigating  machine."    In 


order  to  humor  him  the  more,  I  feigned 
an  interest  in  the  little  tin  hospital 
which  he  had  in  preparation  for  the  pa- 
tients that  never  came.  But  my  wiles 
were  in  vain,  for  when  we  had  received 
pratique,  and  the  little  doctor  was  wav- 
ing polite  adieux  from  the  shore,  I 
found  that  he  had  marked  me  and  my 
servant  for  a  five  days*  quarantine  be- 
fore being  allowed  to  pass  to  Turkey. 
It  seemed  that  all  my  efforts  were  to 
prove  futile,  that  I  might  Just  as  well 
have  waited  a  week  for  the  German 
packet  at  Batum,  and  done  my  five 
days  rolling  in  the  swell  of  Sinope  road- 
stead. 

But,  as  the  bookmakers  say,  "faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady,"  and  I  Jour- 
neyed on.  The  Roumanian  customs  at 
Galatz,  however,  took  handsome  toll  of 
my  effects.  Being  a  traveller  of  some 
experience,  I  carry  a  miscellany  appar- 
ently not  often  seen  in  Roumania.  It 
was  very  amusing  to  the  employes  to 
see  and  handle  the  typewriter,  tele- 
scopic glasses,  camp  canteen,  and  cook- 
ing kit  of  unknown  designs  and  uses; 
but  unfortunately  they  did  not  pay  for 
the  little  bazaar  they  made  of  my  ef- 
fects. It  co«t  me  two  pounds  in  duty 
to  amuse  them. 

The  Journey  by  train  from  Galatz  to 
Bucharest  is  devoid  of  interest  You 
pick  up  the  Berlin  express  at  Buzeu, 
and  this  deposits  you  in  the  capital 
about  seven  in  the  evening.  I  had 
then  to  search  for  a  lodging.  Now  I 
am  going  to  give  a  little  hint  to  trav- 
ellers in  general.  Long  experience  has 
taught  me  that  it  Is  a  very  rare  thing 
for  a  big  hotel  to  be  so  full  that  it  can- 
not take  in  an  insistent  guest;  this  same 
experience  has  also  convinced  me  that 
It  is  customary  for  the  myrmidons  at 
the  hotel  doors  to  turn  away  proposing 
guests  if  the  latter  do  not  carry  the 
appearance  of  aflluence  on  their  sleeves. 
Listen  to  my  story.  A  fly  deposited  me 
at  the  beat  house  in  flashy*  Bucharest. 
Myself  and  luggage  had  been  travelling 
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through  India  and  Persia  for  the  last 
six  months.  Bvidently  my  attire  and 
travel-worn  trunks  did  not  promise 
wealth  to  the  gilded  henchman  at  the 
door.  ''The  hotel  is  full,"  he  said.  At 
the  end  of  a  long  journey  it  is  heart- 
breaking to  have  your  visions  of  dinner 
and  bed  deferred.  So  I  brushed  past 
the  man  of  gilt,  and  walking  to  the 
bureau  demanded  "the  Director."  The 
man  of  gilt  followed  me.  "The  hotel  is 
full,"  he  said  in  tones  of  decision,  in 
order  to  instruct  the  clerk  in  the  bu- 
reau. Taking  no  notice  of  the  porter, 
I  ordered  the  clerk  to  call  the  Di- 
rector. "Put  he  is  having  his  dinner," 
was  the  reply.  "What  does  that  mat- 
ter?" I  answered  severely;  "I  desire 
you  to  call  him  at  once."  "What  Is  it 
monsieur  desires?"  "That  is  between 
me  and  the  Director."  "Is  it  that  mon- 
sieur requires  a  room?  if  so,  we  have  a 
nice  room  on  the  third  floor  Just  va- 
cant," meekly,  "if  monsieur  should 
wish  it,"  etc.,  etc.  And  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  I  slept  in  that  hotel  and 
had  the  best  dinner  I  had  eaten  for 
six  months — viz.,  caviare,  grilled  sole, 
a  couple  of  snipe,  and  half  a  bottle  of 
red  wine! 

If  I  were  to  attempt  the  beauties  and 
allurements  of  Bucharest,  it  would  re- 
quire an  article  especially  devoted  to 
itself.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  women 
are  consistently  beautiful,  the  officers 
have  the  smartest-cut  uniforms  outside 
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London's   productions,    and   the   (M6 
Capsa   gives   you    the   most  dellciooB 
light  breakfast  you  can  desire.     I  was 
a  bird  of  passage  and  had  to  catch  the 
Constanza  mail  that  night      I  caught 
it      It  was  three  hours  late.      But  I 
did  no  regret  the  delay,  as  it  gave  me 
the    opportunity    of    seeing    "Carmen 
Sylva,"    who  left  the   station  in  the 
royal  train  during  my  interval  of  wait- 
ing.    The  train  brought  my  friend,  and  . 
together  we  made  a  fast  run  to  G<m- 
stanza.       I   had  sent  my  servant  on 
ahead  with  my  luggage,  and  on  arrival 
he  greeted  me  with  the  bogey  of  the 
five  days'  quarantine.    The  inspecting 
officer  had  refused  to  allow  him  to  go 
on  board.     We  should  have  to  wait  un- 
til the  five  days  were  completed.    Then 
it  was  that  I  bethought  me  of  the  mild 
little    despatch    which    had    been    en- 
trusted t^  me  in  Odessa.    I  took  the  in- 
spector aside,  and  told  him  of  the  im- 
l)ortance  of  the  missive.    It  had  to  be 
delivered  personally,  and  without  delay. 
He  asked  to  see  the  packet.     Never  be- 
fore had  I  blessed  red  tape  and  sealing- 
wax  as  I  blessed  them  then.      At  the 
sight  of  the  official  enveloipe   his  re- 
sistance weakened,  and  he  passed  us  on 
board.      In  five  minutes  we  were  turn- 
ing in  the  fairway,  and  the  following 
morning  we  raced  up  the  glorious  Bos- 
phorus,  Tabriz  to  Constantinople,  via 
the  main  circuit  of  the  Black  Sea,  in 
twelve  days. 
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"Why  he  should  have  chosen  this 
night,  of  all  nights,  to  get  an  attack 
of  gout  I  cannot  conceive,"  said  Mrs. 
Jack  Treheme,  with  considerable  asper- 
ity in  her  voice. 

She  stood  by  her  drawing-room  fire,  a 
charming  little  woman  in  a  charming 
drees,  and  vengefully  watched  the 
orange-colored  telegram  envelope  flying 


up  the  chimney  in  a  tongue  of  flame. 

"Beastly  nuisance,"  said  Jack, 
straightening  his  white  tie  In  the  mir- 
ror of  the  overmantel.  "Confounded 
bad  manners  not  to  let  us  know  sooner. 
I've  brought  up  sonfe  of  the  '02  Pom- 
mery  and  a  bottle  of  the  '63  port  an<i 
I  was  looking  forward  to  It" 

''I  suppose  I  had  better  ring  and  tell 
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Mason  they  areii*t  coming,"  said  his 
wife.  "It's  a  ridiculously  good  dinner 
for  only  you  and  me,  but  he  is  such 
a  greedy  old  thing  and  I  did  want  to 
show  his  wife  what  a  dinner  can  be 
when  it  is  a  woman  with  brains  who 
orders  it  They  did  feed  us  so  shock- 
ingly when  we  stayed  with  them  at  The 
Towers." 

**The  wine  was  good,"  responded  her 
husband  in  a  meditative  manner.  **I 
say — ^there's  a  hansom.  Surely  they 
can't  have  changed  their  minds!" 

Round  the  comer  from  Queen's  Gate, 
jingle,  jingle  came  the  hansom  with 
rubber  tireK  and  stopped  with  a  clatter 
at  the  Trehemes'  door. 

"If  they  have,  it's  every  bit  as  rude 
of  them  as  their  sending  that  wire  at 
the  very  last  moment,  and  if  they 
hax>etCt  it  is  too  late  for  Bernhardt — to 
have  had  to  refuse  a  stage  box,  too! — 
and  we  have  wrecked  the  rehearsal  of 
the  Kensington  Strollers  all  for  noth- 
ing." 

.Jack  Treheme  barely  listened.  He 
was  on  the  alert  for  the  ring  at  the 
door  bell,  the  steps  of  two  people  in  the 
hall,  the  bang  of  the  hansom  door,  its 
turning  round,  and  slow  Jingle  away. 
Steps  mounted  the  stair.  There  was 
the  rustle  of  a  lady's  dress.  The  draw- 
ing-room door  was  thrown  open,  and 
the  maid — no,  not  Mason,  most  perfect 
of  efficient  parlor-maids,  but  Margaret, 
the  first  housemaid,  admirable  in  her 
own  department,  but  a  fool  out  of  it — 
announced  in  a  mumble  of  embarrassed 
inquiry — 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  M-m-m-m-m?" 

Mrs.  Jack,  all  bitterness  smoothed 
out  of  her  pretty  little  face,  swept  for- 
ward to  greet  the  arrivals.  Even  as 
she  did  so  her  eyes  grew  round  with 
surprise,  and  her  gracious  words  re- 
mained frozen  on  her  lips. 

The  Trehemes,  radiant  twin  stars  of 
the  Kensington  Strollers,  and  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  young  couples  In 
^ndon,  had  expected  as  their  guests 
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the  fat  and  gouty  squire  of  Podgely- 
cum-Pogis,  and  his  fatter  wife. 

To  them  now  entered  a  long,  lean, 
brown  man,  with  white  hair  and  beard, 
and  kindly,  keen  blue  eyes,  surrounded 
by  the  wrinkles  that  mark  the  degrees 
of  a  tropic  sun. 

The  lady  with  him,  his  wife,  was  a 
handsome  elderly  woman,  her  gray  hair 
worn  d  la  Marquise,  and  with  a  gown 
and  diamonds  that  no  self-respecting 
woman  need  have  been  ashamed  of 
coveting. 

For  one  moment  the  Trehemes  stood 
amazed.  But  only  for  one  moment 
were  they  allowed  to  stand. 

Their  unexpected  guests  "made  no 
strangers  of  them,"  as  the  phrase  goes. 
They  were  obviously  simple-minded, 
kindly  people,  and  they  were  overflow- 
ing with  graciousness,  cordiality  and 
gratitude. 

"My  dear  boy!"  said  the  man, 
warmly  pump-handling  Jack,  "It  was 
just  like  your  father's  son  to  ring  us 
up.  Your  wife  too!  Why,  Jack,  it  is 
delightful  to  see  the  little  chap  I  played 
with  as  a  baby  with  a  wife  like  thin. 
But  it  makes  me  feel  very  old,  my 
boy — rery  old." 

One  look  of  reproach  did  Mrs.  Tre- 
lierne  cast  at  her  husband,  but  only 
one.  .  One  fleeting  expression  of  wild 
suri)rise  passed  over  the  face  of  the 
"first  gentleman"  in  the  Kensington 
Strollers,  but  only  one.  It  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  look  of  intense,  if  diaboli- 
cal, pleasure.  His  good  angel  had 
l)arely  brushed  his  soul  with  her  wings 
as  she  fi uttered  past.  Jack  Treheme 
was  going  to  enjoy  himself. 

** Dinner  is  served"  announced  the 
commanding  voice   of   Mason. 

Jack  oflTered  his  arm  to  the  Mar- 
quise in  a  dress  by  Faquin,  and  any 
passing  qualms  of  conscience  were  dead 
and  gone  before  he  had  swallowed  his 
second  mouthful  of  hors  d'oBuvre, 

It  was  a  delightful  dinner.  Looking 
back  on  it,  the  Trehemes  say  it  was  the 
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ited.  In  despair  Jack  even  went  down 
to  Tilbury  and  was  looked  on  as  a 
broken-hearted  relative,  undergoing  an 
agonizing  parting,  by  the  other  people 
who  returned  on  the  tender  from  the 
P.  and  O.  liner. 

Detectives  have,  so  far,  been  of  no 
use.  Advertisements  have  proved 
vain.  Those  two  bank  notes,  which 
he  has  vainly  tried  to  trace,  sear  Jack 
Treheme's  conscience  as  if  they  were 
red  hot. 

"Susan,"  appealed  to  in  the  agony 
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columns  of  every  British  newspaper 
with  a  leg  to  stand  up<Hi,  refuses  to 
apply  for  something  that  is  to  her  ad- 
vantage. 

Jack's  friends — ^for  the  bitterness  of 
his  remorse  has  made  him  make  his 
guilt  public — have  ceased  to  chaff  him. 
They  no  longer  inquire  for  Susan's 
health,  nor  mention  the  legal  penalties 
for  obtaining  money  on  false  pretences. 

Anxiously  and  sympathetically  they 
await  with  him  some  further  develop- 
ment in  the  story  of  Susan. 

Jean  Lang, 
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While  artists  and  critics  will  dispute 
to  the  end  of  time  whether  the  state  of 
a  man's  soul  has  all  or  nothing  to  do 
with  his  work,  the  general  public  has 
quite  made  up  its  mind  on  the  question. 
Poe  it  speedily  comprehended.  For, 
finding  no  definite  defection  in  his  his- 
tory  BO  far  as  appertains  to  Mrs.  Grun- 
dy's own  peculiar  province  of  ethics, 
it  summed  up  its  indictment  against 
him  in  the  one  word  '"morbid."  It  is  a 
vague,  borderland  word,  that  may  be 
used  freely,  and  with  effect,  by  all. 
Unfortunately,  indefinite  and  partial 
charges  such  as  these,  besides  being 
extremely  difficult  to  meet,  are  impos- 
sible to  rebut,  since  they  are  invari- 
ably founded  on  fact  It  is  certainly 
true  that  to  America's  most  distinctive 
and  most  widely-acknowledged  author 
mankind  owes  a  debt  resembling  that 
which  the  rather  sinister  proprietor  of 
the  opium  den  solicits  from  his  half- 
willing  but  regular  devotee.  If  life 
on  earth  be  but  a  brief  series  of  remi- 
niscences, then  Poe  has  whispered  in 
our  ear  many  that  might  more  pru- 
dently have  been  left  undisturbed. 
Take  up  his  stories,  and  with  fuming 
torch  in  hand  he  will  lead  you  down 
into  a  labyrinth. of  gloom  and  forebod- 
ing as  deep  as  that  which  Fortnnato 


thridded  in  cap  and  bells  to  sip  of  the 
Amontillado.  It  is  a  region  of  the 
imagination — this  principality  of  Poe's 
— to~~Which  fever,  drugs,  Insanity  give 
ingress.  It  lies  deep  in  sub-conscious- 
ness, all  but  undreamed-of  by  many, 
peeped  into,  and  as  hastily  as  possible 
withdrawn  from,  by  less  fortunate  ad- 
venturers. Poe  breathed  at  ease  In  its 
suflTocating  atmosphere.  It  was  to 
him  as  fire  is  to  the  salamander. 
Whole  and  hale,  who  thinks  of  pain? — 
against  whose  unimaginable  activities 
insensitiveness  is  but  the  door  on  latch. 
So,  too,  for  many  wholesome  minds 
fear  and  horror  scarcely  exist  at  all. 
But  it  is  in  early  youth,  before  experi- 
ence has  taught  him  to  appreciate  the 
charms  of  sobriety  in  literature  as  well 
as  in  life,  that  Poe  waylays  his  victim. 
His  monstrous  tales,  with  their  height- 
ened vocabulary,  their  crafty  refrains, 
and  all  their  bizarre  and  antique  lum- 
ber, even  their  names,  Ligeia,  Morella, 
Berenice,  capture  the  fancy.  To  come 
across  them  for  the  first  time,  or 
to  read  them  again,  later  in  life  is  still 
a  remarkable,  but  it  is  not  xiuite  so 
overwhelming,  an  experience. 

Had  Poe  in  these  stories  ''of  the  ara- 
besque and  the  grotesque,"  as  they 
were  first  entitled,  confined  himself  to 
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borrora  of  the  fancy  and  imagination; 
coold  he  but  with  bis  originality  and 
enterprise  have  foreseen  the  psychical 
enigmas  that  now  engage  ns — ^his  tales 
woold  certainly  have  gained  in  subtlety 
and  power.    But  he  habitually  indulged 
what  no  art  or  dexterity  can  make 
really  toiling,  an  unsavory  sense  of  the 
physically  repulsive.    His   stories  are 
gray  with  mould  and  mildew.    Poison, 
plagoe,  consumption,  death — he  is  an 
expert   amateur   in   their   cumulative, 
fleeting,  or  confounding  effects.      He 
never  wearies  of  prying  and  probing, 
even  of  sniffing.    He  makes  no  appar- 
ent effort  to  surmount  the  humiliating 
facts   of  our  mortality.       He  cannot 
charge  with  beauty  even  the  torturers' 
tools,  as  does  Webster  in  The  Duchess 
of  Malfl.      Swift  has  repelled  many  n 
render,  but  his  nastiness  rarely  failed 
to  convey  a  hint  of  satire  or  irony. 
Poe   was   infatuated  with  the  simple 
fact  that  when  the  golden  bowl  is  bro- 
ken tarnish  sets  in.      Green  graves  fat- 
ten no  mutton  for  him.    He  counts  the 
maggots  in  Yorick*s  skull  and  ignores 
his  jests.      Never,  perhaps,  lived  man 
before    so    generously    endowed    with 
waking     and     articulate     nightmare; 
never,  surely,  one  so  fascinated  by  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  charnel-house.     It 
Is  a   venial    weakness  of  intelligence 
that  revolts  against  the  transmutations 
of  disease  and  death.      But  Poe*s  mind, 
in  this  as  in  many  other  respects,  like 
tlie  minds  of  so  many  men  of  genius 
other  than  the  greatest,  was  out  of  fo- 
cus with  the  normal  experience  of  hu- 
manity.   He  surveyed  the  world  now 
through   a   telescope,   now   beneath   a 
minifying-glass.      He  never  knew  the 
quietness  and  peace  that  a  Judiciously 
restriollpd  outlook  may  bring  even  to 
those  who  might  as  deliberately  have 
chosen  otherwise.    It  was  the  misfor- 
tune  of  his  temperament,  the  defect  of 
his  wonderful  qualities. 

It  is  not  only  the  power  of  his  imagi- 
nation that  makes  Poe  one  of  the  few 


masters  of  the  short  story.      Busy  in 
its  service  were  a  logical  lucidity,  a 
keenness  of  intellect,  a  passion  for  pro- 
portion, for  climax  and  crisis.       The 
masterly  combination  of  these  diverse 
qualities  is  the  secret  of  his  art  and 
its  effects.      However  weird,  however 
distorted  his  theme  may  be — ^and  it  was 
rarely  anything  else — Poe*s  presence  of 
mind  never  fails  him.      His  plot  ad- 
vances, without  haste,  with  the  clear- 
est   attention    to   every   detail,  to   its 
overwhelming  conclusion.      Beneath  all 
the  vaporings  and  incoherence  of  the 
subject,  we  see  M.  Dupin  of  the  Rue 
Morgue,  rational  and  alert,  dotting  the 
"1*8,"  and  crossing  every  "t"       Each 
blur  of  the  mind  in  monomania  is  set 
in  place,  each  nuance  of  a  horrifying 
situation  exactly  adjusted.      We  may 
be  in   a   lunatic   asylum,  but  Poe  at 
least  is  physician  in  charge.       In  his 
earlier   and   more  beautiful   work,   in 
"The  Adventure  of  One  Hans  Pfaall," 
in  the  "MS.  found  in  a  Bottle"  he  has 
not  yet  discovered  the  secret  of  his 
method.      He  writes  simply  of  what 
possesses   him.       The  genius  is  clear 
and    engaging,  the   exultation    in    the 
work    naive    and    sincere.    His    later 
stories  suggest  the  art  of  the  conjurer 
who  knows  precisely  what  he  is  pro- 
posing to  do  and  is  a  little  tired  of  so 
often  doing  it,  a  little  contemptuous  of 
the    spectator's    credulity.      And    yet 
after  discovering  virgin  and  golden  soil 
for  these   imaginative  and   analytical 
faculties  to  work  on  in  harmony  one 
with   another,  and   with  perfect  ease 
and  success— the  unravelling  of  crime — 
he  founded  only  three  short  stories  on 
such  a  theme,  "The  Murder  in  the  Rue 
Morgue,"  "The  Mystery  of  Marie  Ro- 
get,"    and    "The    Purloined    Letter." 
With  such  excellent  opportunities  as  a 
talent  for  cryptogram  and  the  hunt  af- 
ter buried  treasure  afforded  him,  he 
wrote  only  "The  Gold  Bug."      Others 
have  garnered  what  he  scattered.     He 
was  a  pioneer.    He  staked  out  a  claim"; 
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dug  up  a  Koh-i-noor  and  wearied,  yet 
restless,  struck  camp  and  ventured 
further. 

Ordinary  human  affairs,  the  Jog-trot 
of  life,  interested  Poe,  so  far  at  least  as 
his  stories  are  concerned,  scarcely  at  all. 
Even  the  murderer  of  the  Rue  Morgue 
is  a  gorilla.  He  gloried  in  darkness, 
in  gigantic  and  spectral  light  His 
moon  is  bewitched.  His  seas  are 
supreme  in  volume  and  mystery;  and 
they  stretch  from  Pole  to  Pole.  His 
sense  of  the  mere  drip  of  time  from 
the  tiny  phial  of  life  into  the  un- 
echoing  silence  of  eternity  is  unique. 
The  churchyard  is  his  chosen  haunt, 
but  no  Elizabethan  glowworm  creeps 
upon  its  clods.  He  can  fill  a  closet,  a 
gallery,  the  firmament  itself,  with  hor- 
ror and  darkness;  he  can  mount  into 
space  with  Hans  Pfaall,  and  descend 
into  indescribably  horrible  dungeons. 
His  banquets  would  tempt  a  Beckf  ord. 
His  domestic  economy  resembles  that 
of  a  Richmond  Roy.  He  wanders 
craven  and  penniless  in  the  solitude  of 
a  swarming  and  indifferent  city  in  "The 
Man  of  the  Crowd."  He  squanders 
millions  in  "The  Domain  of  Arnheim." 
One  week's  diet  in  "The  Narrative  of 
A.  Gordon  Pym"  includes  olives,  sea- 
rotted  ham,  pickled  tortoise,  barnacles, 
with  a  garnishing  beloved  of  the  An- 
thropophagi. All  is  vast,  abnormal, 
far-fetched.  He  scarcely  alludes  to 
quiet,  delicate,  lovely  things;  the  fa- 
miliarity and  homeliness  of  life>  he  left 
completely  unrecorded.  As  for  his 
humor,  it  is  more  revolting  than  the 
mesmerized  corpse  of  M.  Waldemar. 
When  humor  is  wedded  to  horror,  we 
get  that  atrocity  "A  Predicament" 
His  nebulous  characters  are  moved  by 
hatred,  suspicion,  remorse,  exotic  pas- 
sion. The  conscience  of  "Arthur  Wil- 
son" is  retributory  and  hostile,  not  the 
still,  if  somewhat  inaudible,  voice  that 
haunts  the  inward  ear  of  most  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  Had  Poe  written 
these    stories    alone    we    should    have 


gathered  from  them  but  a  vagoe  and  in- 
complete knowledge  of  hia  peracHialily. 
Hawthorne  we  know  as  intimately 
from  his  "Scarlet  Letter"  as  we  know 
Shelley  from  his  ^^Epipsychldion."  But 
what  precise  ghoul,  or  phantom,  Is  the 
author  of  "The  Black  Oat,"  of  •The 
Telltale  Heart,"  of  "The  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher"? 

It  is  in  his  poems  that  we  learn  moat 
of  the  man  himself.  Yet  even  here  Is 
evident  the  curious  duality  of  his  mind. 
He  imagines  and  creates;  be  analyses 
and  goes  very  near  to  destroying. 
However  vigorously  we  may  reject  his 
own  critical  dicta  (so  often  and  bo 
clearly  expressed)  in  their  entirety  or  in 
their  extremes,  his  own  practice  follows 
obediently  on  his  own  principles.  So 
entirely  in  accord  are  they  that  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  that  he  discovered 
these  principles  by  an  arduous  analysis 
of  his  own  verse.  He  maintained  that 
poetry  has  intrinsically  nothing  to  do 
with  truth  or  morals;  that  its  only  <^ce 
and  purpose  is  to  give  pleasure;  that 
its  only  subject-matter  is  beauty;  that 
its  aim  is  indefinite,  and  music  Its  chief 
instrument  and  delight.  He  denied 
that  a  long  poem  was  even  possible. 
There  is  little  to  quarrel  with  here*  so 
far,  at  any  rate,  as  lyrical  poetry  Is  con- 
cerned. But  subjected  to  the  too  strin- 
gent application  of  this  test  the  greater 
part  of  his  contemporaries'  verse 
melted  away.  Tennyson,  Moore,  Hood«. 
he  considered,  survived  it  Longfellow, 
Emerson,  and  hosts  of  lesser  men  lie 
laughed  out  of  court.  But  apply  It  to 
"Ulalume,"  "The  Haunted  Palace,"  "Is- 
rafel,"  "Lenore,"  Poe  triumphantly  sur- 
vives the  ordeal.  Indeed,  in  one  of  his 
many  hoaxes  of  a  very  gullible  public 
he  professed  to  have  evolved  his  most 
popular  poem,  "The  Raven,"  from  its 
first  emotional  conception  to  its  last 
technical  trick  of  rhyme  and  metre,  on 
the  simple  formula  of  supply  Intelli- 
gently answering  to  demand.  "The  av- 
erage man  has  a  craving  for  this  kind 
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of  thing:  here  It  1&"  Hoax  though  it 
was,  it  betrays  tlie  analytical  bent  of 
his  mind  tampering  with  the  creative. 
In  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher/' 
however,  occurs  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

But  the  fervid  facOity  of  his  improfnp- 
tus  could  not  be  so  accounted  for.  They 
must  have  been  and,  were,  in  the  notes, 
as  well  as  in  the  words  of  his  wild 
fantasies,  the  result  of  that  intense 
mental  coUectedness  and  concentration 
to  which  I  have  previously  alluded  as 
observable  only  in  particular  moments 
of  the  highest  artificial  excitement 

• 

That  (except  for  the  "arUflcial")  is 
much  nearer  a  true  account  of  the  ac- 
tual conditions  that  have  attended  the 
making  of  eveiy  lyrical  poem  ever  writ- 
ten, including  Poe's  own.  Blaboration 
is  a  less  instinctive,  a  more  conscious 
aifair.  Even  here  Poe  supplies  his 
own  example.  **The  Bells,"  as  it  was 
originally  published,  consisted  of  nine- 
teen lines;  that  was  its  nucleus.  Poe, 
the  craftsman,  elaborated  it  into  above 
a  hundred.  But  he  seems  never  to 
have  been  content  with  his  miracles; 
they  must  be  miraculous  miracles. 
Not  only  must  he  possess  genius, 
but  like  Aladdin,  he  must  be  ab- 
solute and  conscious  master  of  that 
genius.  And  so  he  often  wasted  his 
rich  mind  on  laborious  trivialities.  He 
wasted  time  and  reputation  too,  reitera- 
ting charges  of  plagiarism  against  his 
contemporaries,  small  and  great.  .  He 
had  little  need  to  fear.  His  poems  are 
essentially  original  in  subject  as  lu 
style;  he  alone  made,  he  marred  them. 
The  verse  has  little  grace  and  flexibil- 
ity of  rhythm,  and  much  too  much 
mere  trickery.  Even  over  so  restricted 
a  range  of  subject  recurs  a  flatness  of 
phrase,  a  deadness  of  thought  in  his 
poems  that  casts  a  doubt  even  on  the 
sincerity  of  the  emotion  that  evoked 
them.  Yet,  despite  grave  and  vital  de- 
fects, Poe*s  poems  are  saturated  with 


some  mysterious  emanation.  They 
haunt  the  memory  beyond  the  exorcis- 
ing of  criticism  and  scoffing  common 
sense.  In  every  one  lurks  something 
of  his  mysterious  personality,  that 
phantom  which  never  ceased  for  one 
instant  of  his  life  to  absorb  and  to  pos- 
sess him. 

It  has  been  recorded  by  more  than 
one  of  Poe's  biographers  that  a  single 
glass  of  wine  was  sufficient  to  intoxi- 
cate him.  It  is  not  difficult,  by  the 
aid  of  this  one  fact  regarding  his  tem- 
perament, to  realize  how  solitary  and 
how  beset  with  all  the  pains  of  over- 
sensitiveness  such  a  man  must  have 
been.  He  lived  in  a  world  happily  in- 
conceivable to  the  great  majority  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  He  not  only  lived 
in. such  a  world;  with  unfaltering  vigi- 
lance he  watched  himself,  his  every 
thought  and  action,  during  his  sojourn 
there.  He  dissected  every  emotion, 
probed  every  wound,  caged  every  fan- 
tasy. He  analyzed  his  love  of  beauty, 
his  ideals;  and  the  analysis  endangerd 
alL  It  is  now  conventional  to  talk  of 
environment.  Poe's  imagination  was 
his  chief  and  his  lifelong  environ- 
ment All  else  by  comparison 
was  faint  and  immaterial.  America 
Justly,  but  not  always  too  warmly, 
claims  his  genius.  He  was,  however, 
a  man  of  no  time  and  of  no  place.  He 
was  an  Ariel  who  had  hob-a-nobbed — 
a  little  too  intimately  for  his  own  peace 
— with  Caliban.  He  is  himself,  in 
many  thin  disguises,  the  sole  living  and 
intelligible  character  in  all  his  stories 
and  poems — himself  and  that  clouded, 
unearthly,  beautiful  abstraction  called 
in  turn  by  every  lovely  name  he  knew. 
His  heart  was  in  his  intellect;  and  both 
were  keenly  engrossed  in  every  remote 
problem  and  fantastic  theoiy  he  in- 
vented or  encountered.  And  such  a 
man — ^arrogant  impulsive,  intensely 
egotistic,  passionate,  and  capricious — 
Fortune,  like  the  gentle  Walton  with  his 
frog,  used  consistently  as  if  she  loved 
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him.  His  fatlier  and  mother  died  in 
his  childhood  in  abject  poverty.  In 
his  youth  he  was  pampered  and  spoiled 
by  a  capricious  and  wealthy  foster- 
father,  to  be  banished  in  early  manhood 
into  the  maelstrom  of  American  Jour- 
nalisQL  What  that  life  of  incessant 
struggle,  against  poverty  must  have 
Eoeant  for  him  the  author  of  "The  Pre- 
mature  Burial**  never  deigned  to  con- 
fess. 

But  Poe  lias  survived  and  triumphed. 
In  his  own  chosen  and  definite  province 
of  literature  few  approach  him  in  power 
or  achievement.  He  squandered  ideas 
which  countless  men  of  talent  and 
more  than  one  man  of  genius  have 
worthily  inherited.  The  skill,  the 
scrupulous  patience,  and  the  imagina- 
tive reach  of  the  best  of  his  stories  are 
a  Joy  to  his  fellow-craftsmen.  Mr. 
Guthrie,  in  a  portfolio  of  beautiful 
drawings  Just  published  so  oppor- 
tunely in  view  of  his  centenary  by  the 
Pear  Tree  Press  (308.)  is  one  more  of 

Tbe  Times. 


many  artists  who  have  found  in  him 
their  impulse  and  inspiration.  Work  of 
vivid  imagination  is  apt  to  oppress  that 
of  its  reader.  Poe's  is  verifying  and 
suggestive.  Even  if  in  these  illustra- 
tions there  is  little  of  the  extravagance 
and  fantasticalness  so  c<mspicuou8  in 
his  work,  and  a  more  serene  beauty, 
they  are  not  the  less  witness  to  the 
power  of  the  poems  they  enrich. 
Whether  Poe  misued  or  wasted  his  tal- 
ents are  questions  graceless  as  they  are 
vain.  A  passion  for  moral  perfection 
^we  cannot  too  often  remind  one  an- 
other— is  nothing  but  admirable  if  kept 
strictly  for  private  use.  But  the  world 
too  gladly  plays  the  cynical  valet  to  its 
men  of  genius.  The  heart  knoweth 
its  own  bitterness.  And  though  few 
writers  have  striven  as  waywardly  as 
Poe  for  their  own  undoing,  it  is  now 
a  matter  of  little  moment  that  his 
friend  and  first  biographer  vainly  en- 
deavored to  bury  his  fame  at  the  cross- 
roads. 


THE  EXILE. 


A  country  flitting — ^with  all  the 
household  stuff  piled  upon  one  farm 
wagon,  the  battered  furniture  showing 
its  wear  to  the  sky,  and  the  worth- 
less treasures  of  shelves  and  chimney- 
piece  packed  together  on  the  tailboard— 
is  often  a  melancholy-humorous  sight. 
It  suggests  something  of  the  convoy  of 
an  army  in  retreat  or  a  ship  running 
before  foul  weather.  In  summer-time 
met  with  in  green  lanes,  the  cavalcade 
may  have  a  gipsy ish  look,  cheerful  with 
adventure.  But  the  neighbors  who 
watched  the  outgoing  from  Burnt 
House  Farm  last  Michaelmas,  when 
they  said  that  it  was  "terrible  unlucky 
altogether,"  signified  in  their  own  way 
the  presence  of  tragedy.  The  roads 
were  deep  in  mud;  a  cold  rain  fell 
steadily   on   the   load   of  poor  belong- 


ings that  for  fifty  years  had  hidden 
their  failings  in  the  dark,  low  rooms  of 
the  farmhouse.  An  old  brick-cloth 
made  pretence  to  cover  the  bedding;  the 
broken-backed  chairs,  the  ancient 
chests  of  warped  and  bleached  oak  were 
stacked  confusedly  with  kitchen  ware, 
a  tall  clock,  a  few  ragged  books,*  and  a 
case  of  stufTed  birds.  A  Jay  in  a  cage 
swung  from  the  back  of  the  cart  among 
a  dozen  faggots,  the  last  of  the  pile, 
and  bunches  of  garden  stuff  unseason- 
ably removed,  old  lavender  stubs,  and 
gnarled  rose-bushes.  The  horses 
plodded  with  dropped  heads  through 
the  downpour;  by  the  leader  walked  the 
master,  old  James  Marchant,  careless 
of  the  rain  soaking  in  chilly  about  tbe 
shoulders,  tall  still,  and  showing  some- 
thing of  n  fine  carriage  he  once  had, 
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with  a  face  as  of  an  exiled  imtriarch, 
though  the  whole  man  had  bent  and 
shrunk  under  the  measureless  trouble 
of  leaving  the  old  farm.  Dver  since 
the  day  when  the  notice  to  quit  had 
suddenly  shaken  him  out  of  his  place 
he  had  fallen  away  both  in  mind  and 
frames  The  agent  had  stopped  his  trap 
in  the  lane  on  a  shining  March  morn- 
ing and  handed  a  note  over  the  gate 
which  Milly,  the  widowed  daughter 
who  lived  at  the  farm,  had  opened  and 
read  for  her  father  as  he  was  clearing 
a  patch  out  of  the  green  thicket  of 
weeds  In  the  garden  and  drawing  seed- 
drills.  It  took  some  time  for  Milly — 
herself  not  of  the  busiest-witted— to 
gather  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and 
she  had  to  bring  back  the  old  man's 
vaguely  scared  mind  again  and  again 
to  the  message  before  he  understood 
the  catastrophe  which  it  announced. 
To  be  turned  out  of  the  house  after 
fifty  years,  to  leave  the  rooms  and  cor- 
ners that  he  bad  grown  to,  the  accus- 
tomed shapes  of  dark  and  light,  and 
household  noises,  and  the  long-learned 
plan  of  steps  and  turnings  and  tliis 
sunny  slope  of  the  garden,  with  all  the 
familiar  crooks  and  leanings  of  the  or- 
chard trees,  and  the  smell  of  the  tulips 
under  the  wall,  and  the  new-waked 
hives  humming  in  the  softer  air:  the 
dim  sense  of  all  these  things  was  in 
the  inarticulate  misery  which  possessed 
him.  The  thought  of  death  was  as 
nothing  by  the  side  of  this  departure; 
that  he  had  often  had  in  mind,  with  the 
placid  moralizing  of  his  race.  The 
churchyard  was  the  last  home;  he  had 
looked  every  Sunday  as  he  passed  at  the 
plot  where  he  would  lie,  with  a  sense 
of  possession:  he  had  thought  of  the 
road  for  the  funeral,  downhill  all  the 
way  for  the  horses;  the  headstone's  in- 
scription, the  James  Marchant,  of  Burnt 
Hauae  in  this  Parish,  with  its  touch  of 
consequence  in  the  connection,  had  be- 
come a  comfortable  fixture  in  his  mind. 
With  the  breaking  of  that  link,  heaven 


and  earth  seemed  to  slip  together  into 
confusion  and  nothingness.  In  a 
month's  time,  the  news  being  spread 
over  the  parish  and  substantiated  by 
neighbors  coming  in  to  condole  or  ad- 
vise, he  so  far  bent  to  fate  that  for  the 
first  time  since  he  came  to  Burnt  House 
he  let  Good  Friday  pass  without  plant- 
ing his  potatoes  in  the  accustomed  bor- 
der. He  even  listened  a  little  to  the 
comfort  put  before  him  by  Milly:  it  waH 
never  the  same  place  since  the  new 
master  came  to  The  Towers:  if  they 
must  go,  they  would  be  out  of  the  way 
of  the  head  keeper,  who  shot  their  old 
retriever  Sailor  in  Marlpit  Wood,  and 
would  hardly  let  a  man  take  his  gun 
round  after  a  rabbit  in  the  evening: 
they  might  be  able  to  keep  chickens 
again  when  they  got  away  from  the 
turned-down  foxes  and  the  cub-nurser}" 
close  behind  tho  farm:  and  the  thatch 
let  the  wet  through  as  it  was,  and  the 
agent  going  to  mend  it  these  three 
years  or  more.  With  such  set-offs  as 
these  and  the  trudge  of  time,  old 
lames  had  come  to  some  sort  of  dull  ac- 
ceptance of  the  dispensation,  when  a 
notion  of  Milly's  renewed  all  the  tur- 
moil of  hope  and  fear:  how  if  they  were 
to  appeal  to  the  landlord  himself?  The 
agent  was  a  stranger,  one  from  the 
Shires,  and  reckoned  middling  rough 
with  the  cottagers.  In  bare  fact  he 
was  one  of  those  faithful  stewards 
whose  business  it  is  to  stand  between 
the  owner  and  the  tenants,  so  that  the 
least  possible  touch  of  personal  relation 
shall  reach  the  central  calm.  His  part 
was  to  get  the  rents  as  punctually  as 
might  be,  to  receive  complaints  into  an 
absorbent  vacuum,  to  keep  down  ex- 
penses of  repairs,  to  shift  a  laborer 
from  one  cottage  to  another,  to  dismiss 
and  give  notice  to  quit  It  was  mere 
waste  of  time,  as  everyone  on  the  es- 
tate knew,  to  try  to  melt  the  flinty  go- 
between;  but  the  master  was  almost  an 
unknown  quantity,  and  might  answer 
prayer.    There  was  but  small  chance  of 
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an  interview,  as  Sir  John  rarely  came 
to  The  l>>wen8  except  for  the  first  of  the 
shooting;  and  Milly  had  already  copied 
out  a  letter  which  it  had  taken  a  week 
to  write,  when  one  morning  she  spied 
from  the  dairy  the  yellow  wheels  and 
the  fabulously  valuable  bays  in  the 
lane,  ran  out  with  a  breathless  cour- 
age, and  held  up  the  landlord  himself 
before  the  garden  gate.  James,  hurry- 
ing after  her  to  the  side  of  the  car- 
riage, began  a  stuttering  appeal  which 
the  little  gray  insignificant  man  stopped 
with  an  impatient  motion  of  the  hands 
and  a  half  testy,  half  alarmed  request 
that  the  petitioner  would  be  good 
enough  to  speak  plainly  and  say  what 
he  wanted  as  shortly  as  possible.  If  it 
was  anything  about  the  farm  he  must 
refer  him  to  his  agent:  he  wished  it  to 
be  clearly  understood  that  all  applica- 
tions were  to  be  made  through  Mr. 
Orewdson;  it  was  no  use  making  rules 
imless  .  .  .  The  rest  of  the  jerky, 
nervous  phrases  fell  on  deaf  ears.  The 
petitioner  had  nothing  more  to  say, 
plainly  or  otherwise;  while  he  heard 
the  fretful  voice  and  looked  at  the  nar- 
row, puckered  face  he  had  begun  to 
see  new  ways  of  the  world's  working, 
and  at  once  gave  up  his  last  hope.  He 
dropped  back  from  the  carriage  door 
without  a  word  and  made  his  way 
slowly  up  the  steps  to  Milly,  waiting 
at  discreet  earshot  by  the  porch.  Sir 
John,  with  a  despairing  shake  of  the 
head  and  a  worried  thought  of  wonder 
at  the  incomprehensible  ways  of  these 
yokels,  drove  away  down  the  lane. 

And  so  the  appeal  to  Gtesar  failed: 
the  days,  with  the  tasks  that  led  no- 
where and  yet  could  hardly  be  altered 
from  their  familiar  course  to  fit  the 
coming  exile,  ran  on  towards  the  fatal 
Michaelmas.  Milly  could  not  persuade 
her  father  to  consider  the  question  of 
new  quarters,  so  left  the  dairy  to  make 
forlorn  explorations  in  three  or  four 
parishes  round;  and  at  last,  with  time 
running  short,  pitched  upon  Plashetts, 


a  homestead  that  could  scarcely  be 
called  a  farm,  a  house  no  larger  than 
a  cottage,  with  some  sheds  for  build- 
ings, and  twenty  acres  of  poor  grass 
land  in  all.  Old  James  refused  to  sell 
a  single  horse  or  beast:  If  he  waa  tx> 
go  he  would  take  all  his  stock  with  blm. 
And  so  Dick  the  lad  drove  the  bullocks 
over,  and  the  wagon  was  packed  over- 
night, and  through  the  September 
downpour  made  its  melancholy  progress 
to  the  new  world.  Under  the  happiest 
conditions  there  would  have  been 
small  chance  that  the  fast-rooting  na- 
ture, torn  out  of  its  fifty  years*  holds, 
would  easily  grow  into  the  new  ground; 
but  Plashetts  was  a  cramped  and  woe- 
begone makeshift  which  might  have 
daunted  a  cheerful  man  at  the  outset  of 
his  career.  From  the  first  day  the 
little  brick  tenement,  greenly  damp  un- 
der its  sunless  yews,  the  hungry  fields, 
the  hedgeless  patch  of  clay  which 
passed  for  a  garden,  made  up  an  influ- 
ence which  seemed  to  strike  into 
James'  spirit  like  a  blight;  the  thought 
of  the  empty  stackyard,  the  half-fed 
stock,  the  horses.  Captain,  and  Duke. 
and  Silver,  shelterless  in  the  frosty 
nights,  became  a  sleepless  madnesn. 
For  three  months  he  failed  slowly, 
keeping  the  house  more  and  more,  call- 
ing to  mind  the  better  days,  framing 
Heaven  knows  what  desperate  indict- 
ments against  the  course  of  the  world. 
And  then,  getting  up  in  the  dark  of  a 
winter  morning,  with  the  thought  per- 
haps of  going  out  to  the  horses  in  the 
driving  snow,  suddenly  calling  for 
Milly,  he  died  before  anyone  could 
reach  his  room.  The  doctor  having 
pronounced  that  there  was  nothing 
physically  the  matter  with  him  beyond 
some  small  cardiac  trouble,  the  neigh- 
bors concluded,  rightly  for  once  per- 
haps, that  he  had  died  of  a  broken 
heart  For  some  little  time  the  disas- 
trous end  of  a  fortune  which  might 
have  been  considered  safe  In  port 
stirred  unwonted  feelings  in  the  village* 
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Bometbing  of  pity  but  more  of  a  uiutlu- 
OQB  temper  against  the  powers  wliich 
had  sent  the  old  neighbor  adrift  But 
in  tmth,  to  a  quite  dispassionate  ob- 
server, the  catastrophe  had  a  sharper 
turn  of  pathos  than  any  that  the  ob- 
vious morals  of  the  case  could  afford. 
It  was  the  dull  reasonableness  of  the 
whole  affair,  the  pitiful  absurdity  of 
the  rebellion  which  more  than  all  dark- 
ened the  memory  of  the  outcast  There 
was  no  stone  quite  fairly  to  be  thrown 
at  the  dispensing  powers;  there  was  no 
The  flitiuday  Bertow. 


political  capital  to  be  made  out  of  the 
landlord  as  an  oppressive  Tory,  f<Ar  it 
happened  that  he  was  an  exemplary 
Radical;  and,  after  all,  it  was  undenia- 
ble that  the  farm  at  Burnt  House,  as 
age  grew  upon  the  master,  had  been 
steadily  going  to  waste.  It  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  thing,  the  fundamental 
trouble  far  beyond  the  curing  by  any 
surgery  of  political  or  social  change, 
which  gives  the  last  sting  to  the 
thoughts  which  for  a  little  time  will  re- 
member old  James. 


THE  GREAT  AGENT  PKOVOCATEUR. 


It  Is  well-known  that  the  social  and 
revolutionaiy  movement  in  Russia  is 
divided  into  two  main  currents.  On 
one  side  Is  the  Socialist-Democratic 
Party,  which  includes  the  great  na- 
Jorlty  of  the  town  workmen,  and  played 
the  decisive  part  In  the  general  strikes 
of  1905  to  1906.  On  the  other  side  is 
the  Revolutionary  Soqialist  Party, 
which  has  followers  chiefly  among  the 
Intellectuals  of  the  towns  and  among 
the  peasants,  who  are  also,  of  course, 
attached  to  the  Social-Democrats. 

The  principal  difference  between 
these  organizations  consists  in  tactics, 
their  object  being  Identical,  that  is  to 
say,  the  attainment  of  International  So- 
cialisuL  But  this  difference  of  tactics 
is  so  profound  and  springs  from  ideas 
as  to  the  evolution  of  modem  society 
so  essentially  opposed,'  that  in  spite  of 
the  decision  of  the  International  Con- 
gress at  Amsterdam  in  favor  of  Social- 
ist unity  all  over  the  world,  the  two 
great  Socialist  parties  in  Russia  re- 
main entirely  distinct 

The  Social  Democrats  rest  their  tac- 
tics  on   the   action   of   the  (Mganized 

« 

masses.  They  look  for  the  fall  of 
Tsarism,  and  the  final  victoiy  of  So- 
cialism to  an  essentially  working-class 
movement.    Therefore,  they  think  that 


it  is  only  the  political  and  economic  or> 
ganlzatlon  of  the  workers,  their  ''direct 
action'*  in  strikes  or  at  the  barricades, 
and  their  political  and  parliamentary 
activities,  which  can  lead  to  decisive  re- 
sults. 

The  Revolutionary  Socialists,  on  the 
other  hand,  attach  much  importance  to 
the  individual  action  of  heroic  fighters 
who,  by  striking  at  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  power,  can,  they  think, 
destroy  Its  authority.  This  is  the  ori- 
gin of  Terrorism.  Thegr  also  think 
that  the  primitive  communal  organiza- 
tion of  the  Mir  contains  elements  suited 
to  the  Immediate  formation  of  a  Social- 
ist society,  and  makes  it  unnecessary 
for  the  peasants  to  pass  through  the 
proletarian  phase  which  Marx's  theory 
declares  to  be  inevitable. 

The  Revolutionary-Socialist  party  is, 
abov«  all,  concerned  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  "Narodnaia  Volia,"  which, 
from  1879  to  1884,  made  the  autocracy 
tremble,  but,  at  the  same  time,  achieved 
nothing  practical,  showing  that  a  mere 
Isolated  handful  of  heroic  personalities 
cannot  change  the  constitution  of  a 
country,  even  after  succeeding  In  a  se- 
ries of  sensational  acts  of  violence, 
such  as  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Second. 
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It  waft  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
*'Narodnaia  Vdlia"  that  the  Social-Dem- 
ocratic party  took  shape,  about  1800, 
under  the  Influence  of  Plekhanoff,  Axel- 
rod,  Deutsch,  and  Vera  Sassoulitch.  It 
soon  obtained  an  influence  so  consider- 
able as  apparently  to  wipe  out  every 
other  organization.  Its  part  in  the  rev- 
olution, and  also  in  the  second  Duma, 
to  which  it  sent  seventy  deputies,  is 
well  known. 

However,  several  years  after  its  for- 
mation in  1895  there  was  formed  the 
Union  of  Revolutionary  Socialists, 
which  was  really  the  nucleus  of  the 
other  great  organization^  and  which 
carried  on  the  theoretical  work  of  the 
"Narodnistes,*'  and,  in  particular,  in< 
sisted  on  the  necessity  of  violence.  The 
new  group  was  a  small  one,  and  until 
about  1903  it  merely  vegetated.  Then 
with  the  murder  of  the  Minister,  Sipia- 
guine,  it  began  a  series  of  reprisals. 

From  the  beginning  the  new  party 
included  among  its  most  influential 
members  a  student  of  the  School  of 
Mines,  eventually  an  engineer.  He  was 
called  Eugene  Phillipovitch  Azeff. 
Azeff,  no  less  than  M.  Guerchouni,  or 
•even  more,  as  some  say,  was  the  soul, 
the  supreme  head,  of  the  secret  group 
specially  charged  with  the  preparation 
and  execution  of  outrages. 

Ton  can  imagine,  therefore,  the 
sensation  caused  when  the  report  be- 
gan to  spread  that  Azeff,  "the  great 
chieftain,"  was  merely  an  agent  pro- 
vocateur, the  tool  of  a  body  of  high 
police  officials. 

The  disclosures  of  the  author  of  this 
article,  and  of  one  of  his  Russian 
friends  in  the  "Daily  News,"  in  "The 
Times,"  and  simultaneously  in  the 
"Journal,"  and  "rHumanit§"  in  Paris, 
were  reproduced  in  all  the  great  Euro- 
pean newspapers,  and  had  a  stupifying 
effect  in  Russian  Revolutionary  quar- 
ters. At  first  attempts  were  made  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  the  part 
played  by  Azeff,  and  the  extent  of  his 


betrayal,  but  details  more  and  more 
numerous  and  precise  were  published 
by  the  "Journar"  and  'n'Humanitft.** 
It  was  necessary  to  acknowledge  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  and  the  fight- 
ing spirits  were  at  last  obliged  to  ask 
themselves  this  terrible  queatiiKi: — 
had  not  their  party  for  seven  years 
been  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 
police  officers  of  the  Tsar,  and  an  Inviri- 
untary  instrument  of  the  criminal  cote- 
rie who  create  and  sustain  the  Aa- 
tocracy?" 

In  any  case,  it  now  appears  that  acts 
of  physical  force  which  for  five  years 
have  struck  consternation  into  the  of- 
ficial world  of  Europe,  and  have  ex- 
cited the  enthusiasm  of  friends  of  Rus- 
sian liberty,  were  known  beforehand 
to  members  of  the  Tsar's  p<Hice.  The 
attempt  against  the  Governor  of  Oafa, 
Bogdanovitch,  "the  execution"  of  the 
sinister  Dictator,  Plehve,  the  murder 
of  the  Tsar's  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke 
Sergius,  Governor  General  of  Moscow, 
the  successful  assault  on  Launitz,  the 
Prefect  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  many 
other  unsuccessful  attempts  on  the 
Grand  Dukes  Nicholas  and  Vladimir, 
on  General  Trepoff,  on  the  Department 
of  Police,  on  Kleigels,  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  Keiff,  on  the  Tsar  hkiMelf,  were 
believed  to  be  known  in  advance  to 
persons  attached  to  the  detective  ser- 
vice or  to  the  Court 

All  the  attempts  which  failed  were 
condemned  to  failure  in  advance  by 
Azeff.  Those  which  succeeded  only 
owed  their  succ^s  to  the  fact  that  he 
desired  success,  or  to  circumstances 
which  at  the  last  moment  defeated  his 
purpose. 

The  first  of  these  outrages,  that  on 
Bogdanovitch,  was  specially  organised 
by  the  famous  revolutionary,  Guer- 
chouni, whose  funeral  in  Paris  last 
year  was  attended  by  more  than  15,000 
persons.  The  police  were  warned  by 
Azeff,  and  one  of  his  most  important 
agents,  a  man  named  Mednikoff,  left  for 
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Oufa  in  order  to  arrest  the  famous  ter- 
rorist after  having  received  the  prom- 
ised reward  of  10,000  roubles.  How- 
ever, Gnerehouni,  disregarding  Azeff*s 
advice,  had  forestalled  the  hour  for 
which  the  attack  had  been  arranged. 
Mednlkoff  learned  by  a  telegram  which 
he  received  in  the  train,  that  Bogdano- 
vltch  had  been  killed,  and  that  Guer- 
eluNiiii  had  fled  to  Kieff.  He  tele- 
graphed to  the  police  of  that  town, 
where  Gnerehouni  was  arrested,  trans- 
ferred to  Schlasselburg,  and  sometime 
afterwards  to  Siberia.  The  indomita- 
ble Terrorist  managed  to  escape  and  to 
reach  America  by  way  of  Japan. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Sergius*s  death  are,  in  the  words 
of  Jaor^  "terrible  and  mysterious.** 
In  any  case,  it  is  certain  that  members 
of  the  Moscow  police  were  cognizant  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  bomb  thrower, 
and  of  those  of  his  associates.  Azeff, 
who  organized  the  crime,  kept  them 
fully  informed  of  its  smallest  details. 
When  things  were  coming  to  a  crisis, 
the  Innocent  detectives  asked  if  it  was 
not  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  dangerous 
game.  The  answer  from  headquarters 
was  that  no  one  was  to  be  touched. 
Several  hours  later  the  Tsar*s  uncle 
was  killed  by  Kalaieff . 

It  seems  that  a  Court  faction,  of 
which  the  Grand  Duke  was  the  chief 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  de- 
thronement of  the  Tsar,  who  was 
thought  to  be  too  **liberal"  or  too 
"weak,"  in  face  of  the  growing  revolu- 
tion. It  was  to  get  rid  of  this  vio- 
lent and  despotic  man  that  Azeff  "the 
greatest  *agent  provocateur'  of  his  age," 
as  Bourtseff,  his  chief  accuser,  called 
him,  was  set  to  work. 

Amongst  the  acts  of  force  which  suc- 
ceeded in  spite  of  Azeff  must  be  men- 
tioned that  of  which  the  Prefect  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Launitz,  was  the  victim. 
The  Terrorist  who  was  ordered  to  carry 
it  into  effect,  and  was  to  have  been  ar- 
rested after  being  denounced  by   the 


Agent  Provocateur,  received,  no  one 
knows  how,  a  card  inviting  him  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  a  hospital 
which  the  Prefect  was  attending.  He 
took  advantage  of  this  to  put  forward 
the  outrage  by  a  single  day.  He  fired 
two  revolver  shots  at  Launitz,  and  was 
killed  by  an  officer. 

I  should  be  exceeding  the  limits  of 
this  article  if  I  referred  to  all  the 
crimes  which  were  directed  by  Azeff. 
Among  those  which  did  not  succeed 
was  the  attempt  on  Trepoff  on  a  train 
in  which  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  was 
travelling,  but,  above  all,  a  plot  to  de- 
stroy the  Sttret*  in  St.  Petersburg,  the 
details  of  which  are  extremely  dra- 
matic. 

The  fighting  organization  had  de- 
cided to  blow  this  office  up,  but  Azeff 
betrayed  and  arrested  those  to  whom 
he  had  assigned  the  task.  One  does 
not  know  whether  to  admire  the  cour- 
age of  the  Terrorists  or  to  shudder  at 
the  horror  of  their  plans.  These  youn^ 
men  were  to  turn  themselves  into  "liv- 
ing tombs."  After  fastening  belts 
stuffed  with  djmamite  round  their  bod- 
ies, they  were  to  have  entered  the  Sfl- 
ret4,  and  then  to  have  blown  up  them- 
selves, the  building,  and  every  soul  It 
contained. 

But  the  most  formidable  attempt  or- 
ganized by  Azeff  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  the  person  of  the  Tsar.  The 
Agent  Provocateur  then  acted  in  the 
interests  of  a  coterie  similar  to  that  of 
which  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius  had 
been  the  chief,  and  which  aimed  at 
changing  the  occupant  of  the  Throne. 
The  seriousness  of  the  plot  was  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  the  Tsar  was 
to  be  murdered  at  the  moment  of  his 
meeting  with  the  chief  of  a  great  for- 
eign State,  who  must  have  perished 
with  him.  No  human  power  could 
have  hindered  the  success  of  this  con- 
spiracy, which  only  failed  through  the 
hesitation  at  the  last  moment  of  its  im- 
mediate agents.      If  we  are  to  credit 
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the  information  which  we  possefss,  the 
part  played  by  Azeff  In  the  riBings  at 
Moaanr  and  Ctennrtadt»  wbace  his  ar- 
rangements led  inevitably  to  the  taBoKB 
of  the  revolt,  was  also  considerable. 
From  the  same  source  we  learn  that 
it  was  under  AzelTs  orders  that  Gapon 
was  killed.  Azeff  suspected  Gapon's 
loyalty,  and  feared  possible  disclosures 
to  the  authorities^  with  whom  the  ex- 
priest  had  better  relations  than  himself. 

The  part  played  by  this  Satanic  per- 
sonality extended  to  every  conspicuous 
4lrama  in  the  Russian  revolution,  and 
the  number  of  his  victims,  young  men 
and  girls,  old  men  and  women,  de- 
spatched by  him  to  the  scaffold,  to  the 
whipping-posts,  to  Schlusselburg,  or  to 
Siberia,  cannot  be  told.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  unhappy  creatures 
whom  he  had  executed  as  traitors  be- 
•cause  he  feared  that  they  guessed  his 
true  character. 

By  dint  of  continued  watchfulness, 
maintained  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  Azeff 
had  contrived  to  get  rid  of  his  less  dan- 
gerous antagonists,  and  it  is  to  the  pa- 
tient sagacity  of  an  old^  revolution- 
ist, Vladimir  Bourtseff,  that  we  owe 
the  discovery  of  his  treachery,  in  spite 
of  the  protests  of  the  heads  of  the  party 
who,  up  to  the  last  moment,  refused  tx> 
!believe  that  their  "head*'  was  an  (taent 
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provocateur.  Bourtseff,  convinced  by 
the  proofs  that  he  had  accumulated  and 
by  those  furnished  him  by  the  former 
cibM  of  the  detective  service  at  Yarso- 
vla,  pefsiatmi  in  his  charges  and  their 
truth  was  finally  accepted  by  the  Tri- 
bunal composed  of  Prince  Krnpotlgin, 
Vera  Figner,  and  of  the  friend  of  Marx 
and  translator  of  "Capital,"  Herman 
liopatine,  the  veteran  of  the  "Maiod- 
naia  Volia."  Before  the  Tribunal  could 
come  to  its  decision,  Azeff  fled,  thus 
apparently  acknowledging  his  guilt. 
It  seems  that  he  is  actually  in  Russia. 

It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  estimate  all 
the  political  consequences  of  this  busi- 
ness. If  it  has  produced  discourage- 
ment and  deqiair  among  the  Bevola- 
tionary-Socialist  party,  the  blow  Is 
likely  to  fall  still  more  heavily  on  Tsar- 
ism.  Never,  to  use  Janrds's  words, 
have  **the  foul  and  bloody  d^ths**  of 
Autocracy  been  brought  so  clearly  to 
light  as  in  this  story  of  mysterious 
crime  done  to  the  order  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  authority.  As  for  the  Rus- 
sian revolutionaries,  they  would  do  well 
to  draw  from  these  events  the  neces- 
sary conclusions  in  theory  and  practice. 
Tsarism  will  never  fall  save  through 
the  collective  efforts  of  the  organized 
people. 

Jean  lAmffmet. 

Paris,  January  25th,  1909. 


CONSOLATION. 

Yes,  there's  no  doubt  who  it  is — though   perhaps   it  seems 
strange  to  yon 
How  the  fleet  years  should  so  graciously  alter  your  look: 
Hurdly  you'd  guessed  that  Time's  fingers  could  make  such  n 
change  to  you, 
Save  for  the  Horror  that  smirks  from  that  photograph  book. 
Look  at  that  waistcoat — suggestive  of  round-the-town  royster- 
ing; 
Look  at  your  manner  in  ties  and  your  beast  of  a  hat; 
Look  at  yourself  as  you  seemed,  in  the  halcyon  champagne- 
and-oystering 
X>a(ys  of  your  youth,  when  you  went  about  vestured  like  that! 
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Do  you  at  times  get  a  longing  for  lost  juvenility? 

Do  you,  from  peaceftil  baeinRalera  of  forty  or  so, 
Hanker  for  days  when,  assured  of  a  wondrous  ability. 

You  were  to  lead  all  the  world  in  the  way  it  should  go? 
Well,  if  you  do,  and  the  heyday  of  youth  comes  and  cries  to 
you, 
Cries  of  old  'da^ys  ere  the  silver  cord  stretched  and  grew 
thin,— 
Turn  to  your  Aunt's  book  of  photos,  for  that  is  my  soundest 
advice  to  you; 
See  what  you  looked  in  the  'eighties — and  find  Consolation 
therein! 

Punch. 
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Messrs.  Henry  Holt  and  Company's 
first  novel  for  1009  will  be  "The  Pil- 
grimB'  March"  which  they  will  issue 
this  month.  They  tliink  that  in  its 
author,  H.  H.  Bashford,  they  have 
found  a  new  writer  of  unusual  merit. 
This,  his  first  book,  is  a  happy  Bng- 
Jish  story  with  a  theme  of  wide  appeal. 

The  February  fiction  list  of  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  includes  '*But  Still  a 
Man,"  by  Margaret  L.  Knapp,  a  story 
which  narrates  how  love  came  into  the 
experience  of  a  young  minister  strug- 
gling with  the  problems  of  life;  and 
^'The  Bridge  Builders,"  by  Anna  Chapin 
Ray,  a  novel  which  involves  in  its 
plot  the  story  of  the  building  and  col- 
lapse of  the  ill-fated  Quebec  bridge. 

Within  less  than  a  month  from  the 
appearance  of  the  first  edition,  Messrs. 
Henry  Holt  and  Company  have  had  to 
hurry  through  the  press  a  second  one 
or  Henry  E.  Krehbell's  "Chapters  of 
Opera."  The  critics  have  been  un- 
commonly enthusiastic  over  this  nota- 
ble book  by  the  dean  of  their  profes- 
sion in  New  York,  and  seem  to  equally 
approve  of  it  for  readableness  and  for 
accuracy. 

A  graphic  sketch  of  the  Life  of  Lin- 
coln by  Brand  Whitloc^  appears  in  the 


"Beacon  Biographies*'  of  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
tell  tlie  story  of  such  a  life  within  such 
limitations,  but  Mr.  Whitlock  has  a 
happy  faculty  for  seheing  the  salient 
points,  and  he  writes  with  a  pictur- 
esque terseness.  The  little  book  may  be 
read  through  in  an  hour,  and  it  leaves 
upon  the  mind  a  vivid  impression. 

A  cliaracteristic  incident  of  Lbicoln's 
life  is  told  in  the  littie  sketch  of  "Lin- 
coln and  the  Sleeping  Sentinel"  which 
Harper  &  Bros,  publish  apropos  of  the 
Lincoln  centenary.  The  story  is  told 
by  Mr.  L.  E.  Chittenden,  who  was  Reg- 
ister of  the  Treasury  from  1861  to  1865, 
and  was  personally  cognizant  of  the 
facts.  It  exhibits  Lincoln's  clemency 
toward  a  Vermont  soldier  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  death  for  sleeping  at 
his  post.  Simply  told,  it  brings  the 
tears  to  the  eyes  after  the  lapse  of  ail 
these  years.  It  is  illustrated  with  five 
portraits,  one  of  them  in  colors  from 
Howard  Pyle's  painting. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Moores  prefaces  his 
"A  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  Boys 
and  Girls"  with  a  few  words  in  wliich 
he  states  liis  opinion  that  every  Ameri- 
can over  eight  years  of  age  should 
know  the  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
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lite,  and  he  adds  words  to  the  general 
effect  that  Us  story  should  be  told 
with  dignity,  a  welcome  statement  to 
teachers  weary  of  text  books  * 'adapted 
to  a  child's  comprehension"  by  being 
compounded  of  monosyllables  and  ami- 
able buffoonery.  No  life  could  be  less 
fitted  for  such  a  form  of  narration 
than  that  crowned  by  four  years  of 
ceaseless  toil  and  self-sacrifice,  and  cut 
short  when  relief  and  happiness  seemed 
near  at  hand,  but  the  sober,  dignified 
calmness  of  Mr.  Moore's  manner 
suits  it  admirably.  Rather  more  than 
half  of  the  book  is  occupied  by  the 
story  of  Lincoln's  life  before  entering 
tihe  White  House,  and  in  the  latter  half 
the  war  story  is  neglected  except  in 
its  relation  to  him,  as  is  fitting,  inas- 
much as  it  is  fully  told  in  all  American 
school  histories.  If  all  other  figures 
are  rather  slightly  treated,  the  reason 
is  obviously  want  of  space,  except  la 
the  case  of  the  ^assassin  whose  name 
is  deliberately  and  sagaciously  omitted. 
All  the  pictures  are  portraits  or  por- 
trait groups  and  the  cover  of  infanti*y 
blue  cloth  shows  the  title  set  between 
pictures  of  Lincoln's  birthplace  and 
of  the  White  House.  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Go. 

There  is  no  lack  of  fiction,  poetry,  or 
drama  describing  the  behavior  of  per- 
fect innocence  suddenly  thrust  into  a 
sophisticated  world,  but,  possibly  be- 
cause pagan  imagination  has  so  many 
times  dwelt  upon  the  topic  that  the 
decent  Christian  finds  himself  preju- 
diced in  its  contemplation,  it  is  seldom 
that  innocence  makes  a  creditable, 
much  less  an  agreeable  appearance  un- 
der such  circumstances.  Indeed,  Its 
behavior  is  often  depicted  as  more  em- 
barrassing than  that  of  well-bred  sin, 
and  by  making  it  otherwise  in  "The 
Three  Miss  Grsemes,"  Miss  S.  Mac- 
Naughtan  has  attained  novelty  very 
near  originality.  Her  three  heroines, 
growing  up  on  an  island  belonging  to 


their  father,  and  having  a  scanty  pop- 
ulation of  devout  Highlanders,  have 
been  nourished  mentally  on  romantic 
literature  and  poetry;  and  spiritually 
on  unadulterated  Presbyterianism,  and 
yet  they  have  been  taught  to  sympa- 
thize with  their  father's  taste  for  bet- 
ting, to  study  the  racing  calendar  with 
profound  attention,  and  to  make  his 
success  on  the  turf  a  subject  of  fam- 
ily prayer.  Also,  they  are  accom- 
plished in  the  art  of  sailing  a  boat, — 
are  good  riders,  good  linguists,  good 
dancers,  and  thanks  both  to  their  fa- 
ther and  to  a  French  governess,  per- 
fectly well-bred.  Like  Hamlet,  they 
**know  not  sums"  and  they  accept  every 
word  said  to  them  as  perfect  truth 
and  are  robbed  and  cheated  accord- 
ingly, but  their  peers  understand  them 
and  they  make  their  way  to  perfect 
happiness.  In  place  of  Una's  lloii. 
they  have  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  let- 
ters who  guard  them  successfully  when 
a  guard  is  necessary,  and  become  at 
last  as  submissive  as  the  lion,  and  their 
story  is  in  every  way  chai*ming.  But 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  re- 
action of  innocence  upon  worldllness 
makes  only  half  the  attraction  of  the 
book.  Miss  MacNaughtan  also  sets 
before  her  readers  such  a  study  in 
shabby  London  society  as  is  seldom 
made  without  a  display  of  ill  temper 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  Nearly  al! 
the  women  but  the  three  sisters  are 
striving  to  live  in  a  manner  Just  be- 
yond their  means,  and  are  more  or  less 
guilty  of  unpleasant  little  trickery  to 
effect  their  object,  but  all  retain  a  cer- 
tain capacity  for  goodness  and  gener- 
osity to  which  the  author  renders  full 
Justice,  and  describes  most  skilfully. 
Finally,  in  this  book  she  develops  a 
turn  for  epigram,  and  indulges  It  so 
agreeably  that  one  may  expect  a  pleas- 
ant outburst  of  clever  speeches  among 
young  ladies  whose  wit  comes  from 
the  circulating  library.  B.  P.  But- 
ton &  Co. 
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THE  WASP. 

Once   as    I   went  by   rail   to   Bpping 

Street, 
Both  windows  being  open,  a  wasp  flew 

ijtt. 
Through  the  compartment  flashed  and 

almost  out, 
Scarce  seen,   scarce   heard;   but  dead 

*  against  the  pane 

Entitled  "Smoking"  did  the  train's  ca- 

*  reer 
Arrest  her  passage. 

Such  a  wonderful. 
Impervious  transparency,  b^ore 
{That   palpitating  moment,   had  never 

yet 
Her   airy   voyage   thwarted.       Undis- 
mayed, 
.With      diligence     incomparable,      she 
f  sought 

An  exit,  till  the  letters  like  a  snare 
Entangled  her;  or  else  the  frosted  glass 
And  signature  indelible  appeared 
The  key  to  all  the  mystery:  there  she 

groped. 
And     flirted     petulant     wings,     and 

flercely  sang 
A  counter-spell  against  the  sorcery, 
The  sheer  enchantment  that  inhibited 
Her  access  to  the  world — her  birthright 

there! 
So  visible,  and  so  beyond  her  reach! 

Baffled  and  raging  like  a  tragic  queen, 
She  left  at  last  the  stencilled  t^iblet: 

roamed 
The  pane  a  while  to  cool  her  regal  ire. 
Then  tentatively  touched  the  window- 
frame: 
Sure  footing  still,  though  rougher  than 

the  glass; 
Dissimilar  in  texture,  and  so  obscure! 

Perplexed  now  by  opacity,  with  foot 

and  wing 
She  coasted  up  and  down  the  woo<t. 

and  worked 
Her    wrath    to    passion-point    again. 

Then  from  the  frame 
She  slipped  by  chance  into  the  open 

space 
Left  Dy  the  lowered  sash: — ^The  world 

once  more 
Tn  sight!    She  paused;  she  closed  her 

• wings,  and  felt 

The  air  with  learned  antennoe  for  thp 

smooth 


Resistance  that,  she  knew  now.  must 

l>elong 
To  such  mysterious  transparenciesL 
No  foothold?  Down  she  fell — six  inches 

down! — 
Hovered  a  second,  dazed  and  dubions 

still: 
Then    soared   away    a   captive   qneen 

set  free. 

John  Daridmn. 

Tbe  AtbeBKom. 


PR^TBRITA. 


In  dwindling  range  behind  us  our  past 

days 

Lie  outspread:  as  a  city  seen  asleep. 

Far  off,  forsaken,  faint  amid  the  tiaze 

•    Compassed   with  this   or  that  o*er- 

looking  steep. 
■The  great  deeds  of  our  life,  like  tower 
on  tower. 
Stand  loftily;  this  doth  the  sun  yet 
keep; 
This  leans  or  lapses  'neath  the  lei^den 
hour; 
There  is  the  leafless  tree,  the  ruine<l 
wall. 
And  large  and  larger  space  doth  night 
devour. 
Dead  is  this  city,  and  no  life  at  all. 
No  change  save  of  our  changing  mem- 
ories. 
Or  such  slight  stir  as  when  things 
crumbling  fall. 
Or  fade  remembered  features.       Sav- 
ing this 
An  utter  stillness,  now  and  evermore. 
Far-sundered  by  a  flood  where  no  ford 

Is. 
Nor  ferry  from  To-day's,  To-morrow's 
shore. 
Dead  Is  this  city?    Ah,  dear  God,  not 
so; 
There  are  to  whom  this  Yesterday  is 
more 
Than    all    To-morrows — ^than    To-day. 
Here  glow 
The  central  fires  of  beUig.      Hither 
come 
Hope  to  her  richest  treasure-house,  and 
Woe, 
The  treasure  hoarder,  to  her  richest 
tomb. 

•  '-'     F,  W.  BourdQUm, 


The  Social  Conscience  of  the  Future, 
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I. 

That  the  eociallst  «tate  Is  surely  on 
the  way,  few  eyen  within  the  move- 
ment would  dare  confidently  to  asaert; 
that  many  tendencies  point  to  it,  few 
even  without  the  movement  would  dare 
deny.  With  the  Socialist  party  in  Ger- 
many gaining  a  million  votes  in  flv6 
yea^rs;  with  a  socialist  labor-party  rep- 
resented In  the  British  Parliament; 
with  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  draw- 
ing Its  largest  and  most  eager  audi- 
ences to  hear  socialism  discussed  and 
In  the  main  endorsed  by  the  clergy — in- 
dications thicken.  In  Latin  Europe  the 
socialists  are  a  force  to  be  Increasingly 
reckoned  with;  if  the  movement  iu 
America  is  less  concentrated  than  in 
smaller  or  more  autocratic  countries, 
the  sentiment  is  perhaps  more  widely 
diffused.  "Shooting  Niagara — ^and  Af- 
ter" was  the  title  of  one  of  Carlyle*s 
alarmist  pamphlets  over  half  a  century 
ago.  The  stream  is  broad,  and  we 
have  not  shot  Niagara  yet;  but  the 
sound  we  hear  may  be  the  roar  of  the 
approaching  falls. 

It  is,  of  course,  still  possible  to  stop 
one*s  cars;  it  is  also  feasible  to  try  to 
work  upstream;  and  a  large  number  of 
thinkers,  and  some  statesmen,  are  to- 
day engaged  in  this  pursuit  Meantime 
everybody  is  talking.  A  great  dln- 
cussion  is  "on/*  which  bids  fair  to 
throw  all  other  Intellectual  Interests 
temporarily  into  the  shade.  While  It 
rages,  the  socialist  vote  continues  to  in- 
crease; and  the  idea  occurs  to  the  im- 
partial observer  that  an  activity  apart 
from  defence  or  attack  might  profitably 
occupy  the  sober-minded  public:  getting 
ready  for  the  possible  plunge. 

Moral  preparation  for  the  New  Or- 
der! It  might  well  be  the  watchword 
of  the  hour;  it  Is  the  last  thing  of  wbich 
one  hears:  The  militant  socialists  are 
too  busily  engaged  in  aggressive  propa- 


ganda: so  preoccupied  with  their  vision 
of  healing  and  liberation  for  the  body, 
that  they  lay  themselves  open  to  the 
charge  of  feeling  slight  interest  in  the 
soul.  The  conservatives  are  absorbed 
iu  defence.  Yet  In  the  confusion  one 
fact  is  clear:  should  socialism  come 
otherwise  than  as  the  result  of  an  in- 
ward transformation,  affecting  the  deep 
springs  of  will  and  love,  it  would  prove 
the  worst  disaster  of  any  experiment 
in  collective  living  that  the  world  has 
seen.  Matthew  Arnold,  wisest  of  Vic- 
torian critics,  pointed  out  years  ago  the 
perils  with  which  the  advance  of  de- 
mocracy is  fraught,  unless  it  be 
achieved  through  a  common  enlighten- 
ment ond  a  pervading  social  passion. 
Socialism  is  democracy  pushed  to  an  ex- 
treme. It  would  involve  immensely 
elaborated  machinery.  Unless  the 
spirit  of  the  living  creature  be  in  the 
wheels,  one  foresees  them  grinding  de- 
struction. Should  socialism  be  other 
than  the  expression  of  a  general  will 
very  different  from  that  of  to-day,  it 
would  be  an  unbearable  tyranny.  The 
only  comfort  is  that  It  could  not  endure. 
The  socialist  state  might  quite  conceiv- 
ably be  ushered  in  suddenly,  forced  by 
revolution  or  by  the  proletariat  vote  on 
an  unprepared  world  which  had  under- 
gone no  inner  change:  it  could  never  be 
80  maintained.  For  no  social  order  can 
be  even  relatively  stable  If  it  is  me- 
chanically Introduced.  It  must  be  a 
growth,  and  growth  has  to  root  deeply 
underground  before  it  shows  much  in 
the  light  of  day.  No  one  could  enforce 
laws  against  stealing  in  a  community 
in  which  two-thirds  of  the  citizens  had 
kleptomania.  Picturing  a  social  democ- 
racy  introduced  by  violence,  with  its 
ranks  of  reluctant  citizens  undergohiK 
the  Industrial  conscription,  aqd  of  auto-, 
cratlc  otflci^ls  raining-  a^  atatp  enemy  to 
all  free  self-expr^flBio^   pnj^  pei^e^yes 
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the  very  ^'coming  slavery"  of  8tan<}ard 
dreud.  The  critics  who  echo  Spencer 
down  the  decades  are  right  enough 
from  their  iK>int  of  view:  far  more 
right,  in  any  case,  than  the  old-fash- 
ioned doubters  who  saw  in  socialism  a 
future  riot  of  licence. 

The  truth  is,  that  we  are  forced  to 
agree  with  our  tedious  friends  who  in- 
sist that  we  "must  alter  human  nature" 
if  socialism  is  to  be  a  success. 

But  is  the  prospect  so  staggering? 
Call  History  to  the  witness-stand!  Hu- 
man nature  alters  peri)etually  before 
our  eyes.  The  stuff  is  malleable,  nay, 
fluid,  and  its  changes  are  the  soul  of 
progress.  A  iporal  transformation  has 
accompanied  every  new  social  order 
evolved  since  the  story  of  tbe  race  be- 
gan. E^ch  vanishing  civilization  has 
been  at  once  cause  and  product  of  dis- 
tinct ethical  types.  Nomadic  life 
yields  to  agricultural;  states  rise  and 
fall;  a  great  imperialism  gathers  the 
nations  into  its  folds,  disintegrates,  dis- 
appears; a  feudal  system  rises,  thrives, 
decays.  Industrialism  follows,  a  so- 
ciety fouoded  on  commercial  ability 
succeeding  one  founded  on  physical 
force.  The  imagination,  brooding  on 
these  various  social  orders,  recognizes 
them,  not  by  their  outward  traits  but 
by  the  personal  types  which  they  pro- 
duced. The  consciousness  of  those  de- 
lightful young  Athenians,  disciples  of 
Socrates,  friends  of  Plato,  created 
Greece  as  much  as  Greece  created 
them.  It  differed  from  the  mind  of  the 
Puritan  as  much  as  that  differs  from 
the  mind  of  the  man  in  the  street  to- 
day, and  both  from  the  mind  of  the  Na- 
poleonic general.  Emphases  change  as 
the  ages  pass;  Ideals  shape  themselves 
like  clouds,  and  like  clouds  depart 
Now  these  virtues,  now  those,  are  fos- 
tered; now  these  sins,  now  those,  run 
rank.  The  pioneer  in  that  almost  un- 
tried study,  evolutionary  psychology, 
has  a  fascinating  field  before  him. 

So  dramatic  is  this  moral  shifting. 


that  the  virtues  of  one  age  sometimes 
become  the  vices  of  another.      In  the 
days  of  chivalry,  the  most  popular  vir- 
tue was  to  run  at  your  neighbor,  spear 
in   hand,   when  you   met  him  on  the 
road,  and  cheerfully  to  knock  him  off 
his  horse,  in  accordance  with  a  cour- 
teous code  of  etiquette.      We  do  not  ap- 
prove of  this  practice  to-day,  and  chiv- 
alry is  gone.       A  new  ethics  has  re* 
placed  it.       The  most  popular  virtue 
now  is  to  accumulate  money  enough  to 
educate  one's  family  decorously,  with  a 
surplus    on    which    to    be    generous— 
though   by   so   doing  one   push   one*s 
neighbor's  family  to  the  wall.    Further 
contemplating  modem  ideals,  we   note 
that  tliis  central  virtue  of  Acquisittve- 
ness     is     surrounded     by     attendant 
nymphs:  Thrift,  E>nergy,  and  Foresight. 
Certain  old-fashioned  traits  once  con- 
sidered to  be  virtues  are  now  commonly 
counted  to  men  for  vices.      Non-resist- 
ance, for  example,  now  considered  cow- 
ardice in  men  or  states;  meekness,  to- 
day usually  spelled  weakness;  taking  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,  now  known  as 
improvidence;  unworldllness,  now  gen- 
erally viewed  as  a  phase  of  sentimen- 
tality.     A  perfunctory  verbal  admira- 
tion is  accorded  these  qualities  in  some 
quarters,  but  no  one  lookmg  straight  at 
life  can  fail  to  see  that  the  person  who 
allowed  them  to  rule  his  conduct  con- 
sistently   and   exclusively,   would    not 
only  be  likely  to  ruin  the  lives  of  thoso 
dear  to  him,  but  would  in  the  long  run 
become  a  public  charge. 

In  all  seriousness^  the  virtues  fostered 
and  applauded  by  our  present  commer- 
cial civilization  are  the  self -regarding 
ones.  Many  subtle  causes  have  con- 
spired during  the  last  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  to  produce  an  Ideal  in 
which  militant  violence  is  at  a  discount 
Bind  force  is  replaced  by  greed,  but  In 
which  the  individual  is  the  centre  more 
exclusively  than  In  any  precedlnit  phase 
of  history,  and  tbe  defence  of  personal 
rights  In  an  Indifferent  or  hostile  world 
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Is  the  first  canon  of  duty.  Till  this 
ranon  is  satisfied,  all  else  must  be  de- 
ferred. The  moral  type  which  emerges, 
approved  and  enticing,  is  one  in  which 
integrity  is  at  least  nominally  honored* 
and  Justice  is  not  nominally  ignored, 
but  in  which  alertness  and  prudence, 
energy  and  practical  judgment,  point 
the  way  to  victory,  while  mercy,  hu- 
mility. Indifference  to  personal  gain,  ex- 
ercised otherwise  than  as  an  indulgence 
supplementary  to  the  serious  business 
of  life,  spell  social  failure  and  breed 
contempt 

Is  this  instinct  of  defiant  self-pro- 
tection destined  always  to  remain  the 
master-passion  in  the  social  structure? 
Surely  not  tn  its  present  form.  We  can 
be  sure  of  only  one  thing  concerning 
the  industrial  and  competitive  civiliza- 
tion which  has  so  stressed  this  instinct 
and  that  is,  that  its  hour  will  strike. 
As  the  Age  of  Violence  was  succeeded 
by  the  Age  of  Greed,  so  the  Age  of 
Greed  will  be  succeeded  by  some  other 
age,  in  which  neither  physical  force  nor 
commercial  cleverness  will  be  the  key- 
note of  the  personal  ideal.  What  this 
new  age  will  be  like,  we  do  not  know. 
It  is  always  the  unexpected  that  hap- 
pens, and  the  great  forces  that  control 
history  work  out  into  surprising  rela- 
tions and  results.  We  use  the  term  so- 
cialism as  a  sort  of  algebraic  expres- 
sion, ignorant  what  truth  may  lie  be- 
hind the  symbol.  Algebraic  formula?, 
however,  truly  express  laws  of  rela- 
tion; and  if  we  wish  to  infer  from  fut- 
ure probabilities  some  guidance  to 
present  duty,  the  moral  correlate  to  the 
socialist  state  is  a  fruitful  topic  to  con- 
sider. 

We  might  as  well  nee  what  light  wc 
have.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  what  is 
on  the  way  is  a  great  equalization  of 
wealth,  such  as  Arnold  long  ago  as- 
serted to  be  necessary  to  social  ad- 
vance. It  will  be  achieved  by  many  re- 
strictions and  readjustments.  The 
functions  and  privileges  of  the  common 


life  will  assume  an  importance  that  we 
can  hardly  imagine;  many  enterprises 
now  run  for  private  profit  will  be  run 
for  public  good;  many  incentives  to  pro- 
ductive energy  now  operative  will  be 
limited  or  withdrawn.  The  individual 
will  find  his  outward  life  more  prepared 
in  advance  for  him,  so  to  speak,  than  Is 
likely  to  be  the  case  to-day,  unless  he 
is  either  a  proletarian  or  an  hereditary 
legislator.  One  hardly  needs  to  enum- 
erate the  incoherent  forces  which  are 
pointing  in  this  direction.  The  slow 
but  sure  growth  of  the  working  people 
in  class-consciousness,  and  their  en- 
trance on  political  power,  the  consoli- 
dation of  industry,  the  spread  of  social 
compunction — all  point  the  same  way. 
Apparently  the  great  changes  that  are 
coming  will  divide  the  future  order 
from  the  present  as  widely  as  we  are 
divided  from  the  feudal  system. 

It  would  certainly  do  no  harm  to  pre- 
pare ourselves,  and  yet  more  our  chil- 
dren, for  these  probably  imminent  and 
drastic  changes.  We  might  well  re- 
sume a  somewhat  discredited  pursuit— 
the  culture  and  training  of  the  interior 
life — from  a  new  point  of  view.  "I 
wish  you  to  open  the  New  Year  with  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Graces:  to  put  off  the 
old  and  on  the  new  man,"  wrote  that 
amazing  old  worldling,  Lord  Chester- 
field, to  his  much-exhorted  son.  Crises 
recur  when  society  as  a  whole  puts  off 
the  old  Adam  and  puts  on  the  new. 
Seeing  the  great  New  Tear  that  perhaps 
trembles  at  the  point  of  dawn,  it  cer- 
tainly behoves  us  to  follow  Chester- 
field's good  counsel:  to  endue  our- 
selves, 80  far  as  in  us  lies,  with  the 
new  Adam  who  can  thrive  in  the  so- 
cialist state  to  be. 

II. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  gain  at  once  h 
general  and  superficial  Idea  of  the  work 
that  lies  before  as.  Socialism  is  going 
to  demand  a  great  development  of  tiie 
other-regarding  virtues.    Unless  the  in- 
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stincts  of  fair  play  and  of  service,  and 
the  habit  of  ecrutinizing  the  reactious 
of  one's  deeds  on  the  general  life/ be- 
come more  common  than  now,  the 
members  of  the  new  society  will  have 
a  restive  and  miserable  time  of  it. 
Nothing  is  simpler  than  to  begin  to 
train  oneself  at  once  in  these  instincts. 
One  can  put  a  little  catechism  to  him- 
self every  night:  Should  I  have  been  a 
good  citizen  of  the  eocialist  state  to- 
day? Have  I  cultivated  in  myself  the 
impulses  that  will  be  abiding  incentives 
to  life  and  labor  when  incentives  bom 
of  self-interest  ate  limited  or  removed? 
Have  I  desired  honor,  achievement, 
serviceableness,  rather  than  mere 
profit?  Have  I  loved  my  work  (if  it 
be  in  any  wise  lovable)  for  work's  sake, 
not  for  gain's  sake?  Have  I  been  as 
sorry  over  the  sufferings  of  my  neigh- 
bor as  over  iny  own  sufferings,  as 
watchful  of  his  interests  as  of  my  own? 
Has  my  spirit  been  free  from  evil  sus- 
picion, or  from  pleasure  in  getting 
ahead  of  others,  and  full  of  brotherly 
trust  in  men?  Have  I  found  m^-  Joys 
less  in  what  1  call  "mine"  than  in  the 
great  beauties  and  blessings  we  call 
"ours"? 

It  is  all  extremely  simple.  But  if  we 
can  say  "Yes,"  then  in  our  hearts  at 
least  the  new  order  has  been  born.    . 

But  it  is  worth  while  to  look  more 
deeply  into  the  probable  reactions  of 
the  socialist  state  upon  the  interior  life. 
And  the  first  patent  fact  is  that  social- 
ism is  going  to  bring  with  it  a  penetrat- 
ing discipline,  perhaps  the  most  univer- 
sal in  pressure  of  any  that  history  has 
evolved.  "Doing  as  one  likes,"  that  dis- 
tinctively British  ideal  flouted  of  Ar- 
nold, will  be  at  a  discount.  In  impor- 
tant and  new  respects,  we  shall  all 
have  to  do  what  the  state  likes.  We 
shall  have  to  acquiesce  in  laws  of  life 
and  labor  that  may  inhibit  impulse  and 
check  acbievetnent  at  a  thousand  un- 
suspected points.  We  shall  want  to  go 
a-fishing:  the  .stern   necessities  of  the 


industrial  conscription  will  stand  in  the 
way.  Our  tastes  may  lie  in  fanning, 
and  an  over-supply  of  farmers  reported 
from  Government  may  send  us  behind 
the  counter.  We  may  feel  within  us 
the  capacity  to  accumulate  millions  and 
bounteously  to  scatter  them  abroad: 
matters  will  be  so  managed  that  neither 
our  generosity  nor  our  acquisitiveness 
can  have  free  scope.  All  this,  of 
course,  on  the  assnmptioii  tbat  we  now 
belong  to  those  privileged  classes,  the 
members  of  which  have  such  really 
choice  tastes  to  indulge,  and  who  do  so 
very  much  like  to  suit  themselves. 
The  chaotic  independence  that  we  now 
enjoy  will  vanish  like  a  mist,  replaced 
by  an  orderly  social  organization  In 
which  individuality,  trammelled  in  vn- 
rious  ways  where  it  is  now  free,  will 
have  to  express  itself,  if  at  all,  through 
new  channels. 

And  in  all  probability  we  shall  not 
enjoy  this  condition  of  things  at  all. 
Distaste  for  discipline  is  innate  in  the 
human  breast  We  all  wail  in  unison 
with  the  little  boy  in  Peter  Pan,  who 
cries,  "I  don't  tcant  to  take  my  bathT 
as  good  Nana  trots  him  sternly  to  the 
tub.  Certainly,  the  present  world  af- 
fords an  especially  bad  introduction  to 
that  future  state.  For  never  was  there 
a  period  which  so  shrank  from  disci- 
plines and  restrictions  of  every  kind, 
and  so  far  succeeded  in  throwing  tliem 
off,  as  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  See  where  we  stand  to-day! 
The  Churches  have  candidly  abandoned 
all  disciplinary  functions:  a  religion  of 
good-humor  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  religion  of  fear:  nay,  the  horror  of 
discipline  has  led  to  tlie  foundation  of 
a  new  popular  faith,  which  regards 
pain,  not  as  a  task-master,  but  as  an 
illusion.  Bthical  restraints,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  marriage,  are  weaken- 
ing with  the  religious.  The  substitu^ 
tion  of  indulgence  for  discipline  in  the 
education  of  children,  and  the  tri- 
umphant march  of  the  free  elective  sys- 
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tem,  point  the  same  way;  while  until 
very  lately  restraints  on  'individual  en- 
teirprise"  in  the  industrial  sphere  were 
viewed  with  keen  suspicion.  This  re- 
laxation of  discipline.  In  the  name  of 
freedom  and  of  natural  good,  which  has 
been  going  hn  ever  Biikce  the  Revolu- 
tionary upheaval,  has  resulted  in  a  cu- 
rious state  of  things. '  Many  a  critic, 
from  Carlyle  down,  has  not  hesitated  to 
describe  modem  life  as  an  organized 
anarchy.  To-day,  the  outcry  against 
social  restraint  in  any  form  still  rises 
vigorously,  from  dramatists  and  philos- 
ophers as  well  as  from  the  man  in  the 
street,  and  Spencer's  lugubrious  proph- 
ecy of  the  bureaucratic  tyranny  threat- 
ened by  socialism  still  finds  many  an 
echo:  at  the  same  time,  he  who  listens 
can  hear  an  increasing  volume  of  voices 
in  a  different  song.  For  Carlyle,  with 
his  bewildered  cry,  "Wanted  an  auto- 
crat," was  only  the  first  prophet  of  a 
strong  reaction.  A  line  of  thinkers 
down  the  decades  has  protested  against 
the  riot  of  Individualism,  and  de- 
manded a  principle  of  effective  author- 
ity for  the  salvation  of  the  modem 
world.  Here  comes  one  of  the  latest, 
Mr.  Irvhig  Babbitt,  ably  pointing  out 
the  intellectual  laxity  that  has  resulted 
from  the  sway  of  humanitarianism  in 
its  two  phases—inaugurated,  so  he  says, 
by  Bacon  and  Rousseau— the  extension 
of  knowledge  and  the  extension  of  sym- 
pathy. He  shows  with  convincing 
logic  how  humanitarianism  slips  either 
into  sentimentality  or  into  scientific  ac- 
cumulation, in  neither  of  which  is 
found  that  power  to  train  in  selection 
and  judgment  which  is  the  basis  of 
sound  education.  Mr.  Babbitt  would 
propose  to  restore  this  decaying  power 
by  a  revival  of  humanistic  and  classical 
training  in  schools  and  colleges.  One 
endorses  and  applauds,  perceiving  at 
the  same  time  that  there  is  small 
chance  of  effectively  restoring  the  in- 
tellectual disciplines  in  a  society  where 
the  moral  disciplines  arc  undermined. 


The  educational  world  does  but  reflecir 
in  its  tendencies  the  larger  world  wlth^ 
out  Contemplating  the  relaxation  of 
all  effectual  restraints  that  has  gone  oil 
for  over  a  hundred  years,  one  is  as-* 
sured  that  a  change  more  profound 
than  a  revival  of  classical  studies  will 
be  needed,  if  the  world  is  to  become  iil 
the  good  old  sense  a  school  for  charac- 
ter. 

Nor  can  this  needed  discipline  ever 
be  regained  by  mere  revivals  of  an^ 
kind.  History  docs  not  repeat  itselfJ 
Carlyle's  hero-autocrat  will  never  blessi 
our  eyes  again.  He  has  gone  with  thd 
feudal  system,  and  it  is  to  be  feared^ 
that  the  classical  curriculum  has  disap-* 
peared  with  him,  to  be  "happy  in  the 
past"  ' 

What  then  if  we  looked  forward? 
What  if  the  prophesied  tyranny  of  thcl 
socialist  state,  being  fulfilled,  should 
prove  itself  to  be  not  curse  but  bless- 
ing? It  is  possible,  at  least  The  human-^ 
itarian  movement  which  is  surely  one 
of  the  main  currents  sweeping  us 
toward  socialism,  may  in  time  becom^ 
humane.  Through  all  vapors  of  senti^ 
mentality  and  materialism,  it  may  flo\«* 
on  and  out  into  a  clearer  air.  Out  of 
its  own  qecessities  it  may  generate  tba^ 
power  to  restrain,  select  subdue,  iii 
which  modem  civilization  most  clearly 
fa  Us.  The  discipline  supplied  by  so-^ 
cialism  may  conceivably  prove  to  be 
that  very  discipline  competent  to 
shape  human  life  to  nobler  likeness,  foir 
which  our  wisest  clamor;  and  when  the 
"coming  slavery"  is  here,  we  may  find 
in  it  that  service  which  is  perfect  free-' 
dom.  ♦ 

But  only  on  one  condition:  that  thi9 
authority,  with  the  discipline  it  entails; 
be  the  result  of  the  general  will  of  the 
whole  enlightened  community.  Auto^' 
cracy  is  one  thing;  voluntary  8elf-c-<>ii> 
trol  is  another.  Better  our  present 
chaos  than  a  state  without  poverty  or 
disease,  established  against  the  fretf 
will    of   its    members!    A   **benevolon^ 
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despotism"  imposed  from  outside,  no 
matter  liow  excellent  its  results,  is  re- 
pudiated by  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
But  discipline  self-imposed  is  the  first 
requisite  of  noble  manhood.  Limit 
personal  independence  through  external 
tyranny  of  mob  or  Czar,  you  produce 
the  slav^;  limit  it  by  the  choice  of  the 
common  will,  you  gain  the  only  citizen 
who  is  truly  free.  The  advance  of 
civilization  is  measured  by  its  self-im- 
posed restrictions.  Already  to-day, 
such  restrictions  for  the  sake  of  the  so- 
cial welfare  are  thickening  on  every 
hand.  We  may  no  longer  spit  in  the 
street  cars,  nor  take  more  than  a  given 
number  of  lodgers  to  the  cubic  feet  of 
air  that  we  control.  In  countless,  mat- 
ters the  enlightened  conscience  is  lim- 
iting its  prerogatives,  in  that  spirit  of 
joy  which  transforms  sacrifice  from 
mutilation  to  redemption. 

The  one  chance  for  the  well-being  of 
the  great  coming  experiment  to  which, 
apparently,  we  are  all  but  committed, 
is  that  it  shall  express  a  general  aspira- 
tion and  a  common  choice.  We  may 
as  well  be  frank.  Socialism  is  going  to 
mean  a  new  degree  of  authority,  not 
over  this  class  or  that  class  but  over 
every  last  man.  And  the  one  thing 
that  can,  if  we  wish  to,  make  this  au- 
thority not  only  enduring  but  salutary 
and  life-giving,  will  be  that  it  is  be- 
stowed by  the  communal  will,  to  the 
end  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  .  In 
how  many  ways  has  humanity  sought 
to  achieve  this  welfare!  It  has  tried 
despotisms;  they  ended  in  disaster:  it 
has  tried  anarchies;  they  have  left  us 
in  our  chains.  What  if  the  times  were 
ripe  to  try  a  new  way— the  way  of  illu- 
mined and  reasonable  sacrifice  of  indi- 
vidual rights  to  a  wider  good?  Neither 
the  Russian  autocracy  nor  the  riot  of  in- 
dividualistic laiasez'favre  has  conquered 
conditions  under  which  the  majority  of 
men  are  able  to  attain  the  full  stature 
of  their  manhood.  But  now  democracy 
Is  for  the  first  time  coming  to  its  own. 


Does  it  not  whisper  in  our  ear  a  new 
possibility — a    social    organization    in 
which  equality  of  opportunity  shall  be 
created  by  the  deliberate  surrender  of 
private  privilege,  and  each  child  bom 
into  the  world  shall  grow  up  under 
such  discipline  in  moderatloB  and  self- 
lessness as  will  prohibit  his   person  m  I 
powers  from  Impeding  the  full  welfare 
of  his  fellow-men?   Surely,  socialism  so 
conceived  may  be  our  moral  salvation. 
It  may  afford  the  God-appointed  means 
to  check  the  self-indulgence  that  ener- 
vates the  modem  world,  and  the  ego- 
tism   that   blasts    us    like    a    disease. 
Neither  reform  in  education  nor  indefi- 
nite preaching  in  the  air  Is  likely  to  pro- 
duce this  result  or  to  afford  the  needed 
corrective.    But  a  reorganization  of  the 
whole  basis  of  society  can  do  it      Nor 
is  it  Utopian  to  believe  that  such  reor- 
ganization can  be  achieved,  not  by  ih(> 
self-assertion  of  the  pocNr,  but  by  the 
self-knowledge  of  all  working  together. 
To  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  race 
at  large  to  gain  suf&cient  self-control 
to  adopt  an  order  planned  at  the  ex- 
pense of   "those   Bpend-thrift  liberties 
that  waste  liberty,"  to  attain  the  most 
general  diffusion  of  well-being  and  op- 
portunity, is  to  despair  of  human  na- 
ture.   Let  the  Potter's  Wheel,  as  the 
ages  pass,  twirl  faster;  let  it  mould  the 
clay  into  forms  increasingly  complex, 
by   pressure    increasingly    heavy,    in- 
volved,   and    severe.      If    the    vessel 
emerge  in  greater  and   more  service- 
able beauty,  the  gain  is  clear;  and  the 
clay  will  sing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
wheel. 

in. 

We  cannot  expect,  of  course,  that 
the  will  which  creates  the  socialist  or- 
der should  be  universaL  It  will  suffice 
if  it  be  as  common  as  the  will  that  to- 
day keeps  honesty  and  decency  as  the 
general  and  outward  rule  in  social  life. 
One  sees  immediately  that  there  will 
always  be  some  types  of  people  miser- 
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able  In  tbe  socialist  state.  Chief 
among  them  are  a  number  of  those 
who  are  to^ay  agitating  most  loudly 
for  socialism.  Your  bom  malcontent 
will  be  extremely  ill  at  ease  in  the  so- 
cial order  for  which  he  clamors,  and 
it  is  amusing  to  contemplate  him 
there!  One  foresees  him  kicking 
angrily  against  the  pricks,  and  organ- 
izing reactionary  movements  in  the  sa- 
cred name  of  personal  independence. 
The  windy  demagogue,  the  man  of 
words,  the  restless  rebel — it  is  by  a 
curious  history  that  he  is  in  the  social- 
ist ranks  at  all.  For  socialism,  as  we 
all  begin  to  see,  really  means  an  un- 
paralleled degree  of  law  and  order. 
Those  who  promote  it  are,  though 
against  their  wills,  the  friends  of  law; 
and  Mr.  Ghesterton*8  "Man  who  was 
Thursday"  Is  entirely  correct  in  sug- 
gesting that  the  Central  Council  of 
Rebels  is  in  reality  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  secret  police.  The  revolt 
against  civilization  during  the  last  hun- 
dred years  has  had  two  impelling 
forces:  self-assertion  and  self-efface- 
ment, individualism  and  chivalry. 
Despite  the  Marxian  with  his  scorn  for 
the  second,  and  the  Churchman  with 
his  distrust  of  the  first,  both  are  po- 
tent, positive,  and  essential.  From 
Leopardi  to  Heine,  to  Tolstoi,  to  Ibsen, 
to  Nietzsche;  from  Mazzini  to  Ruskin, 
to  Morris,  to  Jaurfis— the  two  forces 
pull  side  by  side,  yoke-fellows  looking 
askance  each  on  each,  but  ploughing 
the  furrow  together.  Philanthropists 
and  revolutionists,  idealists  and  mate- 
rialists, RocialistB  anl  anarchists,  con- 
fusedly work  together  toward  an  un- 
seen end.  To  trace  the  action  and  re- 
action of  the  two  forces  is  a  study  in 
distinctions  awaiting  the  social  psy- 
chologist aforesaid.  They  are  still 
united  for  attack.  When  this  work 
Is  done,  and  the  **forts  of  folly  fall." 
the  testing  of  the  ranks  will  be  swift 
and  sure.  Then  it  will  be  seen  who  \h 
the   true  socialist,  for  we  shall   learn 


which  man  is  really  at  home  in  the 
world  he  has  evoked.  Who  can  doubt 
that  it  will  be  he  who  has  trained  him- 
self spiritually  for  the  new  order— who 
by  watchful  self-control  has  developed 
the  new  social  intuitions,  the  swift  per- 
ception of  that  delicate  point  where 
the  pressure  of  his  own  claims  and 
powers  might  inflict  injury  rather  than 
help  on  others?  This  is  the  man  who 
will  make  the  inner  streng^th  of  the 
new  state;  and  it  is  he  who  will  rejoice 
in  the  new  order,  not  the  Impatient 
man  intent  on  self -development  who  is 
the  chosen  hero  of  certain  schools  In 
letters  and  philosophy.  We  shall 
know  then  that  the  real  socialist  is  he 
who  has  been  actuated  all  along,  not 
by  egotism  or  the  instinct  of  revolt,  but 
by  the  resolute  longing  for  a  state  in 
which  each  individual  shall  be  compe- 
tent to  attain  the  highest  point  of  de- 
velopment consistent  with  the  general 
welfare.  The  barren  self-assertion, 
the  helpless  and  violent  temper  of  re- 
bellion, the  outcry  against  all  that 
checlES  private  self-gratification,  which 
for  over  a  hundred  years  have  been 
mistaking  themselves  for  a  passion  for 
freedom,  will  find  their  logical  execu- 
tioner where  they  think  to  find  their 
patron.  Byronism  and  Nletzscheism 
will  languish  miserably— or  else,  and 
quite  conceivably,  will  form  in  the 
new  socialism  a  dangerous  element 
that  will  be  allowed  just  enough  free- 
dom to  act  as  safety-valve. 

But  there  are  others  besides  the  mal- 
contents who  are  likely  to  feel  pain- 
fully the  gentle  discipline  of  the  social- 
ist state.  At  a  word,  the  pressure 
will  probably  be  most  severe  on  origin- 
ality and  self-indulgence:  on  the  bril- 
liant and  the  weak.  Consider  for  a 
moment  the  probable  fate  of  genius 
under  socialism.  Genius!  that  erratic 
gift  so  notoriously  reluctant  to  submit 
itself  to  any  disciplines  whatever,  so 
confident  that  the  needs  of  its  own 
soul — ^sometimes,      alas!      confounded 
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with  its  senses — are  the  one  light  by 
which  it  must  walk!  Well,  one  does 
foresee  a  hard  time  for  the  artists — ^in 
particular  for  the  minor  men,  artists 
by  temperament  rather  than  by 
power.  Many  a  man  convinced  that 
he  i9  born  to  be  a  poet  may  die  with 
all  his  music  In  him,  haying  served  the 
community  in  bitterness  of  soul  as 
cook  and  bottle-washer  to  the  end.  As 
one  contemplates  this  elimination  of 
minor  poets  one  congratulates  the  com- 
munity while  commiserating  the  sing- 
ers. But  what  about  the  really  great 
men?  There  will  be  pensions  of  course 
and  exemptions.  The  new  oirder  will 
be  v^7  eager  to  discover  genius:  as 
soon  as  a  man  has  Justified  himself  in 
its  eyes  it  will  free  him  from  other 
pursuits,  bidding  him  paint  and  write 
for  the  rejoicing  world.  But  will  the 
world  make  its  selection  wisely?  Ah, 
there's  the  rub.  It  never  did  yet. 
One  pictures  Martin  Tupper  content- 
edly pouring  forth  platitudes  on  a  pen- 
sion, while  John  Milton  writes  the 
Paradise  Lost  of  the  future  in  odd  mo- 
ments, when  his  quota  of  work  is  done. 

Well,  perhaps  the  epic  will  be  none 
the  worse  for  it  Elating  one's  bread 
with  tears,  and  learning  in  suffering  to 
teach  in  song,  may  help  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past  to  deepen  the  music.  In- 
justice and  neglect  have  been  foster- 
parents  of  the  muse.  But  of  course 
one  does  believe  that  a  mighty  saving 
of  creative  power  will  be  effected  by 
the  new  order.  A  Thomas  Ghatterton 
will  not  commit  suicide  when  that 
good  day  has  dawned. 

For  we  have  to  remember  the  im- 
mense amount  of  social  waste  involved 
in  the  present  system.  When  we 
imagine  a  time  in  which  the  majority 
of  children  will  not  be  assigned  before 
birth  to  an  industrial  slavery  in  which 
all  artistic  instiacts  are  stifled,  we  see 
the  unpredictable  gain  that  may  re- 
sult When  we  contemplate  the  life 
of  the  average  man  to-day,  we  are  to 


think,  not  of  the  university  student  or 
the  successful  merchant  but  of  the  fac- 
tory hand,  or,  if  you  will,  of  that  every 
tenth  man  who,  unless  the  social  revo- 
lution hastens  its  pace,  will  fill  a  pau- 
per's grave.  Our  despotisms  and  our 
anarchies  have  alike  failed  to  give  this 
man  a  chance.  After  a  century  and  a 
quarter  of  the  industrial  individualism 
plus  political  equality  inaugurated 
with  6uch  glowing  hopes  we  face,, 
broadly  speaking,  a  world  in  bondage. 
And  if  social  reorganization  on  broad 
lines  is  called  for  more  and  more 
loudly,  even  at  the  evident  cost  of 
some  surrender  of  private  independ- 
ence, it  is  from  the  growing  convic- 
tion that  such  surrender  is  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  a  rich  and  full  life  for  the 
majority. 

Our  new  hope  of  social  welfare  was 
not  possible  before  the  advent  of  de- 
mocracy; nor  was  it  possible  until  de- 
mocracy had  had  time  to  work  for  sev- 
eral generations  as  a  leaven  within  the 
souls  of  men.  For  the  self-control  and 
sacrifice  for  which  it  calls  on  the  part 
of  the  strong,  can  find  motive  only  in 
that  intuition  of  the  Whole  which  dc^ 
mocracy  brings,  and  which  we  feel  tr»- 
day  tingling  In  every  nerve  of  the  so- 
cial body.  Freedom!  It  is  indeed  a 
holy  name,  in  which  more  crimes  are 
committed  than  those  known  to  Ma- 
dame Roland.  Only  to-day  are  we  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  it  is  a  term  of 
social  rather  than  of  individual  import 
never  to  be  realized  by  the  one  while 
the  many  are  still  bound.  True  lib- 
erty is  positive,  not  negative,  dealing 
less  with  the  removal  of  restriction 
than  with  the  imparting  of  power.  It 
consists,  not  in  the  license  of  each  per- 
son to  indulge  desire,  but  in  the  power 
bestowed  by  the  community  upon  its 
every  member  to  rise  to  the  level  of 
his  richest  capacity  by  living  in  har- 
mony with  the  Whole.  Of  this  free- 
dom, Dante  knew  more  than  the 
schools  of  the  Revolution;  for  he  placed 
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•it  at  the  end,  not  the  beginning  of  hu- 
manity's journey,  and  showed  it  to  be 
a  gift  awaiting  the  climber  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mount  of  discipline  rather 
than  a  comimnion  of  the  pilgrim  way. 
Social  welfare  is  a  wider  term  than 
personal  liberty;  but  it  includes  that 
liberty,  even  in  the  narrower  sense, 
just  as  soon  ae  the  restrictions  through 
which  alone,  apparently,  it  can  be  at- 
tained become  the  result,  not  of  a  law 
imposed  from  without,  but  of  a  choice 
from  within  the  social  structure.  The 
joyous  surrender  of  p^Bonal  rights 
which  the  socialist  state,  in  accordance 
with  the  common  will,  must  demand 
from  its  citizens  will  be  in  itself  the 
eyidence  of  a  high  degree  of  private 
freedom.  For  the  crowning  glory  and 
the  only  thorough  proof  of  freedom  has 
always  been  a  willing  submission;  and 
the  ^'richest  capacity  for  living  in 
harmony  with  the  Whole"  may  again 
and  again  prove  a  kenosis  or  self- 
emptying.  *'I  will  run  the  way  of 
Thy  commandments  when  Thou  hnst 
set  my  heart  at  liberty,"  said  the  psalm- 
ist. The  fruit  of  inner  liberty  is  ever 
obedience  to  law.  Only  he  possesses 
who  refrains,  and  the  way  of  renuncia- 
tion Is  always  the  way  of  freedom. 

IV. 
And  here  at  last  we  reach  the  heart 
of  our  subject  The  Way  of  Renun- 
ciation the  Way  of  Freedom!  How 
long  religion  has  known  this  truth! 
With  what  desperation,  and  against 
what  heavy  odds,  at  least  in  the  West- 
em  world,  has  she  clung  to  it!  Who 
can  fail  to  recognize  the  profound  para- 
dox and  puzzle  which  from  the  dawn 
of  Christianity  has  weakened  the  re- 
ligions sense  of  Europe,  and  tended  to 
make  the  precepts  of  our  religion  food 
for  the  hypocrite  or  the  cynic?  To  a 
large  extent,  all  that  makes  for  the 
permanence  and  energy  of  the  social 
structure  has  seemed  to  be  the  exact 
denial  of  all  that  makes  for  sanctity. 


It  was  not  in  jest  but  in  earnest  that 
we  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  the 
stress  laid  by  our  modem  social  sys- 
tem on  the  virtues  that  constitute  prac- 
tical efficiency  and  lead  to  self-regard- 
ing success.  This  emphasis  is  clearer 
and  more  single  in  an  industrial  democ- 
racy like  ours  than  under  any  previous 
conditions;  but  it  has  been  prominent 
in  the  whole  course  of  Western  civili- 
zation. It  differentiatBS'  our  ethical  and 
social  conditions  from  those  of  the 
East,  where  these  virtues  have  always 
been  more  or  less  at  a  discount  Not 
that  the  East  has  lacked  its  conquerors 
or  its  tyrants;  but  that,  in  a  social  or- 
der at  once  less  exacting  and  more 
stable,  the  individual,  if  he  felt  the 
craving  for  the  religious  life,  could  at 
least  gratify  it,  tom  by  no  agonizing 
conflict  between  his  duty  to  the  state 
and  his  duty  to  his  own  soul.  But 
how  have  '*the  pride  of  life,  the  tireless 
powers"  in  which  the  West  has  glo- 
ried been  sustained?  Through  the 
pushing  eagerness  of  every  individ- 
ual to  distance  his  fellows  in  the  race 
and  to  achieve  for  himself  the  domi- 
nance of  assured  ownership,  were  it 
over  a  large  kingdom  or  a  small. 
Self-assertion  has  been  with  us  more 
than  the  condition  of  personal  success; 
it  has  been  the  oil  on  the  wheels— nay, 
we  may  go  farther,  the  motive  power 
in  the  whole  social  machine.  The 
passivity  of  the  non-resistant  has  been 
recognized  by  the  thinker  as  a  peril 
to  social  advance,  or  at  best  as  innoc- 
uous only  because  so  safely  rare.  A 
man  who  carried  to  their  logical  ex- 
treme the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  would,  as  it  has  frequently 
been  pointed  out,  bear  no  vital  relation 
whatever  to  the  social  Whole,  or  at 
least  have  no  productive  function  in 
regard  to  it. 

Mercy,'  humility,  poverty  of  spirit 
are  indeed  endearing  traits  for  the  par- 
asite and  weakling;  they  may  also  be 
permitted  to  the  strong  man  as  a  deco- 
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rative  adjunct  when  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  life  has  been  attended  to.  But 
that  serious  business  means  the  watch- 
ful nurture  of  one's  own  interests, 
since  by  the  sum  total  of  such  devo- 
tions equilibrium  and  progress  are 
alike  secured. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  this  empha- 
sis on  the  self-regarding  virtues  was 
somewhat  checked  by  an  authoritative 
hierarchy,  both  religious  and  secular, 
which  limited  the  ambition  of  the  in- 
dividual, no  less  than  by  the  promi- 
nence of  the  monastic  ideal  as  a  coun- 
sel of  perfection.  In  the  modem  world 
it  has  come  to  prevail  all  but  alone. 
Tet,  while  this  emphasis  is  clearer  and 
more  single  to-day  than  ever  before, 
it  is  worth  noting  that  it  is  left  far 
more  than  tn  the  past  without  philo- 
sophical foundation.  During  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  the  world  was  popularly 
viewed  as  a  creation  of  the  devil  and 
an  enemy  of  the  soul;  it  was  then  nat- 
ural that  religious  virtues  should  con- 
tribute to  the  destruction  rather  than 
to  the  health  and  permanence  of  the 
worldly  order.  The  Christian,  so  far 
as  practicable,  withdrew  from  action; 
the  law  of  renunciation  and  sacrifice 
led  too  often,  though  with  glorious  ex- 
ceptions, to  social  inefficiency;  and  we 
face,  looking  back,  the  curious  phenom- 
enon of  two  orders  confronting  each 
other,  in  opposition  not  logically  sus- 
tained yet  always  latent:  the  World, 
going  on  its  ancient  way  of  lust  and 
chaffering,  and  Christianity,  drawing 
its  most  ardent  adherents  away  from 
Vanity  Fair  Into  the  hush  of  an  ex- 
istence in  which  action  was  suspended 
and  self  was  lost  that  it  might  find  it- 
self in  Grod. 

There  were  perplexity  and  inconsist- 
ency enough  in  that  situation.  There 
is  a  new  perplexity,  a  new  inconsist- 
ency, for  us  to  face  to-day.  Paradox, 
in  the  relation  of  the  Christian  to  the 
world,  has  become  more  and  more 
cruel  to  thinking  minds;  and  the  con- 


flict between  the  ideals  of  personal 
holiness  and  of  social  efficiency  has 
driven  many  to  despair,  more  to  de- 
nial. For  the  Manlchcean  ideal  lias  in- 
creasingly lost  hold.  We  no  longer 
view  the  4naterial  universe  and  the 
structure  of  social  life  as  a  lure  of  the 
devil,  but  rather  as  a  sacrament  reveal- 
ing the  Divine.  The  true  meaning  of 
those  great  dogmas,  the  Incarnation 
and  the  Indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  be- 
gins to  be  perceived.  They  unite  with 
the  growth  of  the  Higher  Pantheism  to 
destroy  the  medie&val  conception  that 
living  as  a  productive  unit  in  the  so- 
cial whole  is  a  necessary  negation  of 
the  claims  of  Grod.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  learning  that  social  well-being 
is  a  holy  thing,  and  that  so  to  shape 
our  activities  that  they  may  minister 
to  it  is  a  primary  religious  duty.  To 
restore  to  all  men  their  earth-heritage 
has  become  a  sacred  ahn-^n  aim  not 
to  be  attained  by  sporadic  philanthro- 
pies, but  by  such  a  shaping  of  the  so- 
cial order  that  this  well-being  may  he 
the  product  of  the  sum  total  of  the 
normal  activities  of  men.  Thus  the  old 
conflict  between  the  ideals  that  make 
for  social  permanence  and  those  that 
make  for  individual  salvation  loses  all 
justification;  and  the  paradox  by  which 
the  virtues  recognized  by  all  Christians 
to  be  the  highest  are  nevertheless  seen 
to  be  so  impracticable  that  they  would, 
if  universal,  destroy  society,  appears  In 
all  its  naked  cruelty. 

But  what  if  we  were  moving  toward 
a  state  of  things  in  which  the  law  of 
individual  selflessness  and  sacrifice 
were  to  become  the  fundamental  law 
of  social  health?  This,  and  nothing 
less,  is  essentially  the  moral  transform- 
ation demanded  by  socialism.  It  pro- 
poses to  translate  into  terms  of  social 
efficiency  the  deepest  and  most  mysti- 
cal law  of  spiritual  being,  and  to 
achieve  a  true  harmony  between  two 
spheres  of  life  which  have  always  ap- 
peared hopelessly  incompatible.       Re- 
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nunclatlon!  Sacrifice!  They  are  a  ne- 
cessity of  true  selfhood  so  deep,  so  in- 
ward, that  it  can  never  be  exhausted. 
They  will  find  further  reaches,  deeper 
scope,  when  they  shall  have  overcome 
the  initial  obstacle  presented  to  their 
realisation  by  the  present  social  order. 
Bat  at  least  it  will  be  a  gain  when  we 
are  summoned  to  practise  them  by  the 
state^  not  as  a  private  luxury,  not  as 
self-immolation  to  a  ®etebos,  but  in  the 
name  of  the  larger  social  self,  of  which 
the  functions  can  only  be  performed  as 
the  individual  Joyously  surrenders  all 
claim  to  special  privilege,  and  finds  in 
self-subjection  his  true  liberty.  He 
who  loses  his  life  shall  find  it!  Even 
in  nature  we  begin  to  perceive  this  hid- 
den law.  We  shall  probably  see  it 
more  and  more  clearly  there  as  science 
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advances.  But  it  is  in  the  life  of  hu- 
manity that  we  may  look  for  its  per- 
fect triumph — humanity,  that  has  clung 
to  it  with  passion  even  when  it  most 
seemed  to  contradict  all  social  prog- 
ress, and  to  lead  to  a  self-centred  and 
cloistered  virtue  that  dwelt  afar  from 
the  habitations  of  men  and  from  all 
productive  power.  This  law,  gradually 
accomplishing  its  work  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  must  in  due  time  reshape  the  so> 
cial  structure  so  that  individual  sin 
need  no  longer  be  social  virtue,  nor  in- 
dividual holiness,  socially  speaking,  a 
negative  and  unfruitful  source.  That 
this  due  time  is  at  least  conceivably 
our  own  time  is  not  for  people  to  deny 
who  have  for  ever  on  their  lips  the 
prayer,  Thy  Kingdom  come  on  Barth. 

Vida  D.  Soudder, 


COURT  AND  SOCIETY  AT  BERLIN  IN  THE  FIFTIES: 

A  REMINISCENCE. 


It  was  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  the  First,  on  the 
2nd  of  March  1855,  that  I  first  went  to 
live  at  Berlin. 

The  Court,  the  Army,  and  a  great 
section  of  Prussian  society  were  still 
under  the  impression  of  this  event,  ren- 
dered more  tragic  by  the  belief  that  the 
great  White  Gear's  end  had  been  has- 
tened by  the  Russian  reverses  in  the 
Crimea,  reverses  which  had  broken  his 
heart 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  had  married 
a  Prussian  Princess,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy 
Queen  Louise.  She  was  the  sister  of 
the  King  (Frederick  William  the 
Fourth),  and  the  brother  she  resem- 
bled most  was  the  chivalrous  Prince  of 
Prussia. 

This  Prince,  who  later  became  the 
Emperor  William  the  First,  and  his 
Consort,  a  Princess  of  Saxe-Weimar 
and  own  niece  to  the  Czar,  were  very 


liberal  minded.  They  alone  sympa- 
thized with  what  were  called  in  those 
days  "the  Western  Powers,"  and  I  re- 
member Lady  Bloomfield,  whose  hus- 
band was  at  that  time  British  Minister 
at  Berlin,  telling  me  that  hardly  any- 
body would  ^eak  to  them  at  that  time 
except  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Prus- 
sia. 

As  this  Itoyal  couple  were  not  popu- 
lar in  Berlin,  they  only  rarely  inhab- 
ited their  palace  "Unter  den  Linden.*' 
The  Prince  moved  about  a  good  deal, 
and  the  Princess  divided  her  time  be- 
tween Coblentz,  where  she  was  much 
beloved,  and  Baden-Baden,  where  she 
assembled  around  her  a  literary,  artis- 
tic, and  cosmopolitan  society. 

The  King  and  Queen  lived  much  at 
their  favorite  palace  of  Sans-Souci, 
near  Potsdam.  Built  by  Frederick  the 
Great  in  a  most  ornate  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth style,  it  was  with  its  terraces, 
fountains,  and  avenues  of  noble  trees 
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an  ideal  summer;  residence.  During 
the  coldest' iB^ititelr  pMUntlia  tlielr  Majes- 
ties Inhabited  the  ancient  and  stately 
Schloss  at  Berlin,  which  was,  and 
many  say  still  is,  haunted  by  the  white 
lady,  an  ancestress  of  the  Hohenzol- 
iems. 

King  Frederick  William  the  Fourth 
had  been  a  very  charming  and  witty 
man,  but  his  brilliant  intellect  was 
then  already  beginning  to  wane  under 
the  influence  of  the  i  long  and  insidious 
malady  to  which  he  eventually  sue* 
<«nmbed. 

The  fears  of  those  who  surrounded 
the  King  were  hardly  whispered;  but  I 
xemember  that  one  day,  when  I  had 
gone  to  an  exhibition  of  modem  pic- 
tures with  my  governess,  he  approached 
me,  making  some,  remarks  about  the 
paintings,  but  his  tongue  did  not  obey 
his  will,  and  I  was  quite  unable  to  un- 
<derstand  what  he  meant 

In  contrast  to  the  King's  sedate  and 
somewhat  severe  entourage,  his  second 
brother.  Prince  Charles,  held  a  brilliant 
•Court  Married  to  the  handsome  elder 
sister  of  the  Princess  of  Prussia,  who 
was  fond  of  splendor  and  amusements, 
they  both  took  care  to  surround  them- 
selves with  men.  who  were  dandies  and 
«portBmen  and  ladies  who  were  pretty, 
lively  and  fashionable.  The  Princess 
was  an  inveterate  theatre-goer,  and  ac- 
complished the  wonderful  feat  of  seeing 
during  one  winter  the  then  famous  bal- 
let Flick  and  Flotk,  123  times  consecu- 
tively. 

A  fourth  brother  of  the  King,  Prince 
Albrecht  also  lived  at  Berlin;  he  was 
separated  from  his  wife,  a  Princess  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  besides  him  there 
were  only  two  or  three  unmarried 
Princes,  distant  cousins  of  the  Sover- 
•eign,  who  led  retired  lives  in  their 
palaces,  devoting  themselves  to  art  or 
science.  Berlin  at  that  time  was  a 
very  small  and  simple  town  compared 
with  its  present  splendor  and  expan- 
sion.     N«w   it  Is  perhaps   the   best- 


cared-for  capital  In  the  world;  then,  it 
had  open  gutters  which  were  often 
very  unsavory.  Few  great  families 
had  houses  of  their  own,  and  still  fewer 
ever  opened  them. 

Two  Princes  Badsiwlll  inhabited  a 
dignified  palace,  entrt  oour  et  fardin. 
In  the  Wilhelmsstrasse,  one  of  the  most 
aristocratic  streets.  Over  the  door 
was  written  up  "Hdtel  de  RadslwiU." 
The  family  was  Polish,  but  the  mother 
of  the  two  brothers  had  been  a  Prin- 
cess of  Prussia  and  sister  of  the  chival- 
rous Prince  Ferdinand,  and  therefore 
related  to  the  Royal.  Family. 

They  had  married  two  sisters,  daugh- 
ters of  Prince  Clary,  a  Bohemian  noble, 
and  they  each  lived  in  a  wing  of  the 
Palace,  filling  it  with  innumerable  chil- 
dren. Their  train  de  maiwn  was  patri- 
archal and  simple,  and  they  received 
only  in  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  way. 

Amongst  the  really  Prussian  f  amiliei* 
the  Arnims  were  perhaps  the  ipo^jt  typi- 
caL  They  had  a  fine  house,  in  which 
they  lived  in  a  kind  of  ascetic  state. 
Tall,  fair,  stiff,  aristocratic-looking,  and 
caustic,  they  were  a  little  difficult  of 
approach,  but  upright  and  honorable  in 
the  extreme;  they  were  excellent  when 
one  knew  them  well. 

Not  being  a  Prussian  myself,  and  liv- 
ing with  my  guardian,  who  was  a  diplo- 
mat, and  also  being  too  young  to  be 
out  I  never  saw  but  one  Prussian  salon 
from  the  inside,  and  that  was  a  very  re- 
markable one.  The  mistress  of  it  was 
the  still  very  beautiful  Countess  Lot- 
turn.  She  was  well  past  fifty  in  those 
days,  but  I  think  I  never  saw  such  ex- 
traordinary outward  refinement  She 
attached  the  greatest  impojrtance.  to 
dress,  and  succeeded  in  turning  herself 
out  in  the  most  finished  and  attractive 
way.  Her  apartment  was  as  perfect 
as  herself,  in  the  Parisian  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  taste,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
average  house  was  decked  out  to  Its 
mistress's  entire  satisfaction,  in  msr 
hogany  and  blue  Utrecht  velvet  w;ith. a 
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^m  tree  in  the  corner,  that  meant  a 
^ood  deal  of  initiative. 

Only  a  vety  few  ladies  and  all  the 
most  brilliant  men  frequented  Count- 
ess LoUum's  salon.  She  never  asked 
sirls,  and  the  reason  why  I  was  taken 
there  was  because  her  lovely  niece 
Wanda,  who  married  a  little  later  ou 
Prince  Putbus,  her  cousin,  was  my  only 
and  very  intimate  friend. 

My  guardian,  who  was  also  my  un- 
cle, being  my  father's  youngest 
brother,  was  married  to  a  lady  who 
tield  at  that  time  one  of  the  greatest 
positions  at  Berlin,  and  though  I  was 
still  in  the  schoolroom  I  was  allowed 
to  sit  behind  the  tea-table  (after  dinner) 
when  my  aunt  received  every  evening 
In  what  was  called  the  avant  soir^ 
from  nine  o'clock  till  eleven. 

The  whole  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 
distinguished  foreigners,  and  many  of 
the  gentlemen  and  ladies  attached  to 
the  different  Courts  used  to  drop  in,  and 
I  cannot  remember  an  evening  when 
iM>mebody  did  not  come.  In  spring  the 
ladies  often  appeared  in  smart  bonnets 
after  a  drive  in  the  Thiergarten,  for  the 
latest  dinner  hour  was  half -past  six. 

My  aunt  was  a  beautiful  needle- 
woman, and  whoever  came  she  never 
quitted  her  embroidery  frame.  I,  too, 
had  my  work,  to  which  I  was  supposed 
to  attend  if  nobody  spoke  to  me.    Mile. 

de  W ,  a  former  lady-in-waltlng  of 

my  aunt,  who  lived  on  in  her  house,  dis- 
pensed the  tea. 

My  aunt  when  she  married  my  uncle 
was  the  widow  of  one  of  the  last  Prince 
Electors  of  Germany.  Her  husband, 
who  was  old,  had  surrounded  his  young 
and  pretty  wife  with  great  splendor 
and  luxury.  She  had  great  taste  In 
dress  and  in  arrauf^lng  her  house,  and 
had  many  beautiful  and  costly  things 
about  her.  She  kept  up  a  semi-royal 
state  and  habits  and  knew  the  whole 
of  the  cosmopolitan  world  of  that  day. 

It  was  a  wonder  that,  though  my 
aunt  never  made  any  calls,  except  on 


the  very  greatest  personages,  and 
rarely  appeared  anywhere  except  at 
Court,  her  salon  should  have  been  so 
popular  and  sought  after,  but  she  had 
created  for  herself  quite  an  exceptional 
position. 

Though  there  were  in  those  days  no 
Ambassadors  at  Berlin,  the  diplomats 
formed  the  chief  feature  of  society. 
The  foreign  Ministers  were  expected 
to  receive  a  great  deal,  and  they  gave 
many  balls  and  dinners.  Many  of  them 
were  still  comparatively  young  men  and 
glad  to  amuse  themselves.  Just  oppo- 
site to  us  was  the  French  Legation, 
filled  at  that  time  by  the  Marquis  de 
Moustier.  He  had  a  great  position, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  anxiety  his  master 
inspired.  I  shall  never  forget  the  agi- 
tation and  excitement  of  the  Court  and 
society  during  a  short  visit  of  Prince 
Napoleon  (Plon-Plon)  to  Berlin.  He 
lived  at  the  Legation,  and  I  saw  him 
out  of  my  window,  driving  up  and 
down  the  pemm  of  the  house,  fat,  dark, 
and  scowling.  It  was  amusing  to  hear 
of  the  trouble  everybody  was  taking  to 
be  sufficiently  civil,  without  dropping 
too  much  of  their  conscience  and  dig- 
nity. 

To  the  French  Legation  belonged  a 
lady,  the  Marquise  de  Malaret,  one  of 
the  Empress  Eugenie's  ladies.  She 
was  even  in  Paris  a  grande  4Ugante,  and 
besides  she  was  clever,  witty,  and  a 
thorough  woman  of  the  world.  Some 
years  later  King  Victor  Emmanuel  saw 
her,  and  was  so  pleased  with  her  con- 
versation that  he  insisted  npon  her  hus- 
band being  named  as  Minister  to  Turin. 
I  had  only  been  a  few  days  at  Berlin 
when  my  aunt  sent  for  me  one  morn- 
ing to  present  me  to  this  lady.  She 
was  for  those  days  very  tall'  and  had 
a  Calmuck  face.  She  Ulked  loud  and 
incessantiy,  but  was  natural  ahd  amus- 
ing. She  wore  the  lately  invented 
monster,  a  very  large  crinoline,  and 
over  it  was  stretched  an  extremely 
tight  black-silk  skirt. 
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One  had  to  be  very  beautiful  indeed 
to  hold  one's  own  dressed  in  the  ugly 
fashions  of  those  days.  They  might; 
perhaps  have  been  made  a  little  more 
palatable  by  clever  Parisian  dress- 
makers, but  on  the  ordinary  person  they 
were  truly  ghastly.  There  is  a  curious 
tendency  amongst  young  painters  of 
the  present  day  to  revive  the  crinoline 
in  their  pictures,  as  something  poetic 
and  mgrsterious,  but  in  reality,  and  in 
everyday  life,  it  was  a  very  ugly  thing. 

The  Russian  Legation,  which  played 
a. great  part,  was  housed  in  the  fine 
palace  *'Unter  den  Linden."  It  be- 
longed to  the  Russian  Government,  and 
was  in  reality  a  hotel  for  Russian 
grand  dukes,  who  were  always  passing 
forwards  and  backwards  through  Ber- 
lin. 

Baron  Budberg,  the  Russian  Minis- 
ter, was  a  clever  but  somewhat  sarcas- 
tic man.  Some  of  the  ladies  belonging 
to  the  Legation  were  very  beautiful, 
like  Countess  Shouvalow  and  Baroness 
Mohrenheim,  but  the  one  who  had  the 
greatest  position  and  whom  I  fre- 
quently saw  at  my  aunt's  receptions 
was  Countess  Adlerberg,  the  wife  of 
the  Military  Attach^.  Though  no  more 
young  she  was  still  very  handsome 
and  extremely  witty.  I  heard  her  say 
one  evening  of  a  lady's  dress,  wbo  was 
proud  of  her  feet  and  shoulders  and 
showed  them  a  little  too  much.  **Cela 
commence  trop  tard  et  cela  finit  trop 
t6t'*  She  was  much  choy^  by  the 
Prussian  Court,  for  she  was  supposed 
to  be  a  daughter  of  a  sister  of  Queen 
Louise,  and  though  this  relationship 
was  not  officially  recognized,  it  was 
tacitly  admitted — indeed,  the  likeness 
between  Countess  Adlerberg  and  some 
of  the  Prussian  princes  could  leave  but 
little  doubt.  The  thing  which  inter- 
ested me  most  in  this  lady  was  that 
she  had  been  first  married  to  M.  do 
Kruedener,  the  son  of  the  famous  Ma- 
dame de  Kruedener,  whose  psychic  and 
occult  powers  and  great  influence  on 


the  Emperor  Alexander  the  First  made 
iher  name  so  celebrated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century. 

The  Comte  de  Launay,  who  was  for 
thirty  years  at  first  Sardinian  and  then 
Italian  Minister  at  Berlin,  was  married 
to  a  lady  much  older  than  himself,  but 
she  had  a  most  beautiful  and  gifted 
daughter  by  her  first  marriage.  Mile, 
de  Seigneux,  who  was  immensely  ad- 
mired. To  me  she  appeared,  with  her 
Grecian  profile,  long  waved  golden  hair, 
and  enchanting  ways,  a  very  "Lorelei." 

It  was  during  those  evenings  in  my 
aunt's  drawing-room  that  I  made  some 
lifelong  friendships,  now  alas!  ended, 
at  least  for  this  world*  One  of  the 
fastest  and  most  uninterrupted  ones 
was  that  with  Count  Kalnoky,  later  ou 
Austrian  Ambassador  in  Rome  and 
I'etersburg,  and  for  a  long  time  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Vienna.  An- 
other was  Count  Ferdinand  Trautt- 
mannsdorff,  who  after  a  short  and  bril- 
liant diplomatic  career  became  Great 
Chamberlain  to  the  Bmperor  of  Aus- 
tria. He  was  even  in  those  early  days 
a  most  magnificent  and  dignified  per- 
sonage, whose  rather  pompous  ways 
were  tempered  by  the  kindest  heart 

Some  of  the  young  princes,  such  aa 
Prince  William  of  Baden,  who  were 
quartered  at  Berlin  or  Potsdam,  also 
frequently  came  to  pass  an  hour  before 
a  ball  or  gay  supper  party,  but  as  my 
uncle  was  "Westm&chtllch  gesinnt'*  (» 
sympathizer  with  the  Western  Powt^rs), 
it  was  natural  that  he  and  my  aunt 
should  have  seen  but  little  of  the  purely 
Prussian  society. 

'  I  had  when  first  I  arrived  been  much 
struck  with  the  very  military  aspect 
of  the  city.  Whether  one  drove  **nnter 
den  Linden"  or  rode  in  the  Thiergarten. 
there  were  uniforms  everywhere.  Half 
the  population  seemed  to  consist  of  tall, 
flat-backed,  square^houldered  officers, 
with  light-blue  eyes  and  sweepiiig 
blonde  moustaches.  They  wore  the 
large  topped  cap  affected  by  the  Bus- 
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slan  Army,  and  tbeir  big  sabres 
clanked  by  their  sides. 

In  the  spring  the  Thiergarten,  though 
far  less  well  kept  than  it  is  now,  was 
a  great  resource,  and  the  beau  monde 
used  to  drive  there  after  dinner.  At 
the  beginning  of  Jane,  however,  the 
great  heat  drove  everybody  into  the 
country.  Our  summers  were  generally 
spent  at  my  nucleus  place  in  Saxony, 
and  the  early  autumns  at  Pisely, 
in  Bohemia,  which  belonged  to  my 
aunt 

I  don't  think  I  cared  much  for  the 
latter  place,  as,  on  account  of  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  surroundings,  my  usual 
walks,  which  were  my  only  pleasure, 
were  muoh  circumscribed. 

Knauthayn,  my  uncle's  place  in  Sax- 
ony, had  more  charms  for  me  than  Bo- 
hemia. The  country,  though  flat,  was 
all  meadow,  river  and  oak  woods.  The 
house,  which  had  been  built  for  a  bet 
by  a  M.  de  Dieskau  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  I  don't  know  how  many 
stories,  and  looked  like  the  beginning 
of  a  tower  of  Babel,  the  object  of  the 
builder  having  been  to  make  it  as  high 
as  possible. 

Unfortunately  my  uncle  had  in  his 
bachelor  days  filled  up  the  moat,  which 
detracted  from  the  originality  of  the 
design;  but  the  house  had  in  spite  of 
tliat  a  good  deal  of  style,  and  was 
pretty  and  comfortable  inside,  witii 
open  fireplaces,  large  windows,  beauti- 
ful parquet  floors,  fine  pictures,  and 
many  articles  of  vertu. 

My  aunt  and  I  spent  nearly  all  our 
day  at  our  embroidery  frames,  and  in 
the  evening  I  read  out  some  historical 
novel  to  her,  whilst  she  still  went  on 
working.  It  was  a  lonely  life,  for  my 
uncle,  who  did  not  like  the  country  till 
the  shooting  began,  generally  lingered 
on  at  Berlin  till  he  went  to  his  yearly 
cure  at  some  watering-place.  My  only 
amusement  was  driving  a  four-in-hand 
of  little  Polish  piebald  ponies  when  I 
was  sent  to  Leipzig,  our  nearest  town, 
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to  do  some  com- 


with  Mile,  de  W — 
missions. 

We  had  on  our  way  there  to  pass  a 
wood  where  there  had  been  a  sharp  en- 
counter durlQg  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
and  at  the  comer  of  this  wood  and 
close  to  the  road  a  French  officer  had 
been  buried  under  a  great  oak  tree. 
Every  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Leipzig,  a  wreath  of  flowers 
was  laid  upon  the  grave  by  an  un- 
known lady  dressed  in  deep  mourning, 
but  nobody  knew  who  she  was.  At 
the  time  I  am  speaking  of  more  than 
forty  years  had  gone  by,  but  on  the 
18th  of  October  the  flowers  were  al- 
ways fresh  on  the  grave. 

This  reminds  me  of  another  historical 
link  of  some  interest  We  sometimes 
used  to  visit  my  father's  second  brother 
at  his  place  D51kau,  which  was  about 
ten  miles  distant  from  us.  The  road 
lay  right  across  the  battlefields  of  Leip- 
zig and  of  LUtzen,  where  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  fell  pierced 
by  a  shot  in  his  back.  Nothing  but 
flat  cornfields  stretched  along  on  both 
sides  of  the  road.  At  sunset  these 
great  plains  look  almost  like  the  sea, 
with  mirages  of  little  red-roofed  vil- 
lages fioating  in  the  heated  air.  About 
half-way  we  drove  through  the  little 
old-world  town  of  Altranst&dt,  which 
belongs  to  our  family,  and  where 
Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden  lived 
for  two  years  previous  to  signing  the 
peace  which  bears  the  name  of  this 
town,  and  by  which  he  ended  his  Ger- 
man campaigns.  An  old  groom  of  my 
^andf  a  tiler's,  who  was  a  native  of  Al- 
transtildt,  told  my  father  and  my  un- 
cles that  he  had  often  seen  the  Kini? 
of  Sweden  walking  over  the  market- 
place there. 

As  the  peace  was  signed  in  1707  it 
takes  one  a  good  way  back.  At  DOl- 
kau  the  chair  was  still  preserved  on 
which  Charles  the  Twelfth  sat  when 
he  signed  the  treaty.  The  house, 
which  had  been  built  by  my  grandfa- 
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ther  in  a  good  Empire  style,  was  situ- 
ated on  a  lake  amongst  great  oak 
woods.  It  contained  many  interesting 
beirlooms,  but  the  thing  wliich  fasci- 
nated me  most  was  a  pioture  of  Catlia- 
rine  the  Second  seated  on  a  sofa  and 
drinking  tea  with  her  sister,  a  Princess 
of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  whilst  her  husband, 
Duke  Peter  of  Holstein  Gotthorb, 
leaned  over  the  back  of  the  sofa  in  a 
coat  of  silver  cloth,  with  a  red  ribbon 
across  his  breast. 

The  figures  were  about  one-third  of 
life-size,  and  the  faces  showed  by  their 
varied  expressions  that  careful  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  likeness.  The 
Empress  Catharine,  debonnair  and 
smiling  in  a  dress  of  pale-blue  satin, 
with  an  immense  pannier,  took  no  no- 
tice whatever  of  her  husband,  who  ap- 
peared somewhat  embarrassed  and 
rather  scowling.  To  the  Empress's 
left  sat  her  sister  in  rose  pink,  a  slight 
and  sentimental  looking  lady.  She 
was  the  grandmother  of  my  aunt  Ida, 
m^  uncle's  wife,  and  it  was  through 
her  the  picture  came  to  D(51kau. 

My  parents,  and  quite  especially  my 
mother,  had  been  on  terms  of  great 
friendship  with  the  Court  of  Weimar. 
The  Grand  Duchess  Sophy  after  my 
mother's  death  transferred  her  affec- 
tion to  me,  and  I  was  in  constant  cor- 
respondence with  her,  and  was  there- 
fore allowed  to  go  and  spend  part  of 
the  summer  with  her  at  a  lovely  place 
in  the  Thuringian  Forest,  called  WIl- 
helmsthal. 

The  Grand  Duchess  was  the  daughter 
of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  ami 
she  was  one  of  the  best,  noblest,  and 
cleverest  women  I  ever  knew.  She 
was  plain  as  far  as  features  go,  but 
she  had  so  much  grace  and  distinction 
that  one  hardly  remembered  it  when 
speaking  to  her. 

The  Grand  Duke  was  the  son  of  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Paul  of 
Russia.  He  was  kind,  benevolent,  and 
chivalrous,  devoted  to  art  and  litera- 


ture; he  gave  encouragement  and  active 
help  to  those  artists  who  needed  it. 
He  was  tall  and  slight,  very  upright 
and  distinguished  looking,  and  his  oddi- 
ties of  manner  and  rather  eccentric 
way  of  expressing  himself  were  ex- 
tremely amusing  and  added  to  the 
pleasure  of  intercourse  with  liim. 

The  hills  which  embosom  the  valley 
in  which  Wilhelmsthal  lies  are  not  very 
high,  but  have  soft  swelling  outlines, 
and  the  whole  country  is  most  idyllic 
in  character.  The  four  or  five  white 
houses  connected  by  colonnades  which 
form  this  summer  pleasaunce  of  the 
Dukes  of  Saxony  stand  half  hidden  by 
flowering  shrubs  and  trees  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  lake.  Everything  was  simple 
and  fresh  there. 

After  breakfast  the  Grand  Duke  and 
Duchess  used  to  go  for  a  walk  with 
their  children  and  I  always  accompa- 
nied theuL  The  Grand  Duke,  who  had 
travelled  a  great  deal,  was  often  inter- 
esting and  always  amusing,  as  he  had 
made  a  point  of  knowing  all  the  cele- 
brated and  clever  people  who  came 
within  his  reach.  As  for  the  Grand 
Duchess,  she  was  the  spring  of  wise 
and  good  sayings,  which  seemed  to 
flow  without  effort  or  hardly  any 
thought  from  her  lips. 

We  dined  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
and  went  for  a  drive  afterwards,  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  the  Grand  Duke, 
or  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  was  stay- 
ing on  a  visit.  We  supped  in  a  charm- 
ing room,  half  library  and  half  con- 
servatory, and  afterwards  we  had 
music. 

Liszt,  not  yet  an  abb6  and  perfectly 
delightful  in  conversation,  would. 
though  he  certainly  remained  a  fort- 
night, never  touch  the  piano.  Instead 
of  this  he  used  to  read  out  to  the  Grand 
Duchess  when  I  sat  with  her  in  her 
room  by  the  hour,  galloping  on  at  a 
most  frantic  pace.  It  was  generally 
out  of  Sainte-Beuve*s  Causeries  d* 
Lundi  that  he  selected  passages.  These 
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hours  In  the  Grand  Duchess's  "boudoir 
&  nous  trois"  enchanted  me,  for  she 
and     Liszt    discussed    the    questions 
mooted  by  the  readings,  and  they  both 
of  them  spoke  exquisite  French.    Liszt 
always  wore  lemon-colored  kid  gloves, 
a  frock  coat  and  top  hat,  and  one  day 
when  we  had  got  out  of  the  carriage 
}ind  were  walking  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  I  spied  a  rare  flower  growing 
tm  the  rocks  half-way  down.  No  sooner 
liad  the  exclamation  of  delight  passed 
luy  lips,  than  to  my  horror  I  saw  frock 
coat  and  top  hat  clambering  nimbly 
down  a  place  which  was  like  the  side 
of  a  quarry  and  victoriously  flourish 
the  little  flower  in  the  lemon-colored 
hands.      I  thought  of  the  odium  which 
would  attach  to  m^  had  anything  hap- 
pened to  this  great  genius,  who  was 
then  at  the  culminating  point  of  his 
celebrity.      Gustav    Preytag,    already 
famous  as  the  best   modem  German 
Dovelist,   was  one  of  the  visitors,  as 
well  as  Hans  Andersen.      The  latter 
used  to  amuse  us  by  his  funny  German 
and   his  boundless  vanity.       He  was 
very  tall  and  badly  put  together;  his 
l>ody  appeared  to  be  a  succession  of 
knots   and   ropes,   and   he  had  never 
physically  grown  out  of  the  "ugly  green 
duckling,"  but  he  was  full  of  geniality 
and    the   slightest   incident   furnished 
him  with  food  for  a  story.       M.  de 
Schwindt,  the  painter  of  the  charming 
cycle    Die  achane   Melusine    was    fre- 
quently present,  as  he  was  employed 
upon    the   frescoes   at   the    Wartburg 
which  the  Grand  Duke  was  restoring. 
We  also  had   the   historian    M.   de 
Reumont,  who  used  to  enliven  us  with 
his  wit  and  knowledge.    In  appearance 
he  was  like  the  missing  link,  only  in 
those  days  it  had  never  been  heard  of. 
The  Grand   Duchess  had  the  most 
splendid  jewels  of  almost  any  German 
Princess.      She  was  always  beautifully 
dressed,  and  on  great  occasions   she 
used  to  dispose  the  stones  herself  on  the 
dress    and   remain    there    whilst    the 


dressers  sewed  them  on,  so  that  they 
should  not  have  any  responsibility  if 
any  of  them  were  lost  On  one  of 
our  walks  she  told  me  the  curious 
story  of  her  mother's  pearls,  which 
had  been  those  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  Queen  of  Holland  kept  all  her 
magnificent  jewels  in  a  glass  case  in 
her  bedroom,  as  is,  I  believe,  the  habit 
in  Russia,  for  she  was  one  of  the  Em- 
peror Paul's  daughters.  One  fine 
morning  they  were  all  gone,  and  the 
search  for  them  was  vain;  but  it  was 
generally  believed  that  somebody  very 
nearly  related  to  her  had  taken  them 
to  pay  debts.  They  were  never  traced, 
excepting  the  pearls,  which  many  years 
afterwards  were  found  hidden  in  u 
walking-stick  in  America,  where  they 
had  evidently  been  all  the  time,  for 
they  had  become  quite  brown  and  en- 
crusted with  a  kind  of  growth.  The 
Grand  Duchess  herself  cleaned  them 
and  wore  them  continually,  until  they 
became  quite  white  again. 

The  Grand  Duchess  was  a  very  prac- 
tical woman,  and  she  told  me  that 
when  her  husband  had  first  succeeded 
the  different  palaces  were  entirely 
wanting  in  common  necessaries,  though 
the  waUs  were  covered  with  the  most 
costly  silks  and  velvets,  so  she  and 
the  Grand  Duke  for  many  years,  on 
birthdays  and  at  Christmas,  presenteil 
each  other  with  dozens  of  beds  and 
other  furniture.  The  Grand  Duke  was 
immensely  interested  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Wartburg,  where  his  ancestress 
St.  Elizabeth  had  lived,  and  he  some- 
times took  me  to  pass  some  hours  there, 
knowing  how  much  I  cared  for  all  me- 
diaeval art.  I  spent  two  very  happy 
months  at  Wilhelmsthal. 

Nearly  all  Germans  and  Austrians  go 
in  the  course  of  the  summer  to  some 
water  cure;  my  uncle  and  aunt  were 
no  exception,  and  I  accompanied  them 
to  Kissingen  on  one  of  these  occasions. 
After  drinking  the  waters,  and  the  early 
morning  walk,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
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done  except  to  amuse  oneself,  for  eyevy 
kind  of  exertion  is  forbidden,  and  tlie 
whole  day  is  spent  in  social  inter- 
course. We  lived  entirely  with  the 
Austrian  set,  and  I  was  happy  with 
my  dear  friends,  the  four  tall  and 
handsome  daughters  of  a  tall  and  beau- 
tiful mother,  Princess  Liechtenstein. 
Besides  the  Liechtensteins,  there  waR 
Prince  Schwarzenberg,  the  husband  of 
the  famous  Princess  Lory.  He  was  be- 
loved by  all  for  his  kindliness  and  in- 
telligence. Countess  Glothilde  Clam 
Gallas,  later  on  the  Lady  Jersey  of 
Vienna,  a  slight  and  graceful  woman, 
was  chaperoning  her  sister.  Countess 
Aline  Dietrichsteln,  who  married  a  year 
or  two  later  Count  Alexander  Mens- 
dorff,  a  clever,  charming,  and  pleasant 
man  related  to  Queen  Victoria.  There 
were  many  others  whom  in  the  course 
of  those  quiet  humdrum  weeks  one 
learnt  to  know  far  better  than  one 
might  have  done  in  many  years  of  town 
life. 

From  Kissingen  we  went  to  Baden- 
Baden,  and  there  we  lived  mainly  with 
the  Russian  colony.  There  was  a  la- 
dles' club  there  which  was  a  terrible 
trial  to  me.  All  the  rank  and  fashion 
congregated  in  it.  Madame  Kalergis, 
with  her  wonderful  flax-colored  hair, 
which  nearly  swept  the  floor  when  she 
let  it  down,  and  her  cousin,  Madame 
de  Seebach,  n6e  Nesselrode,  were  great 
supporters  of  this  establishment.  Prin- 
cess Lise  Troubetskoi  and  Countess  Llli 
Nesselrode,  who  used  to  walk  en  ney- 
lig^  with  immense  rows  of  pearls  in  the 
Liehtenthaler  A116e,  were  also  constant 
frequenters,  besides  charming  Princess 
H61dne  Biron  and  many  others.  All 
the  fastest  men  were  invited;  every- 
body talked  a  "Jargon  de  salon"  which 
at  that  time  was  fashionable,  but 
which  I  only  half  understood.  I  was 
the  only  girl  there,  and  happy  to  be 
allowed  to  dispense  the  tea,  which  was 
at  least  an  occupation. 

It  was  at  Baden  that  I  first  saw  the 


Prince  of  Prussia,  an  event  which 
changed  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life, 
for  he  made  my  aunt  promise  that  I 
should  be  one  of  the  ladies  of  his  fu- 
ture daughter-in-law,  the  Princess 
Royal,  though,  she  being  so  young,  the 
marriage  was  to  take  place  only  a  year 
or  two  later. 

I  was  sometimes  allowed  to  pay  short 
visits  to  my  brother  and  sister-in-law, 
and  it  was  during  one  of  these  that  I 
first  met  Prince  and  Princess  Metter- 
nich,  who  were  great  friends  of  theirs. 
Prince  Richard  Metternich  was  at  that 
time  Minister  at  Dresden,  and  ex- 
tremely popular  there.  Princess  Pau- 
line was  not  yet  then,  what  she  called 
herself  a  few  years  later  at  Paris,  'Ue 
singe  d.  la  mode,"  but  she  had  all  the 
necessary  qualities  to  become  the  fash- 
ion. Her  face  was  plain,  but  her  fig- 
ure perfect.  She  had  lively  black  vel- 
vet eyes  and  dark  curly  hair.  Her 
rather  thick  lips  in  a  colorless  face 
gave  her  a  very  southern  look.  She 
was  wonderfully  quick  and  witty. 
The  Prince  was  a  good  musician  and 
played  with  taste  and  art,  and  we  used 
to  give  him  some  theme  which  he  had 
to  express  in  music,  and  which  the 
Princess  had  to  guess.  She  never 
failed  to  do  this,  however  difficult  it 
might  have  been.  One  day  she  said 
she  wanted  to  shoot  something.  We 
wandered  out,  my  brother  taking  his 
gun.  It  was  after  dinner,  and  the 
Princess  wore  a  much  beflounced  white 
Organdi  dress  edged  with  lilac  Her 
bare  shoulders  were  covered  by  a  Brus- 
sels lace  fichu.  She  had  many  stringH 
of  large  pearls  around  her  neck.  We 
were  skirting  the  lake  in  the  deer 
park,  when  a  wild  duck  got  up  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  She  seized  Che  gun 
and  shot  it  stone  dead.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a  woman 
shoot,  for  at  that  time  it  was  not  yet 
the  fashion. 

Princess  Metternich  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  eccentric  Count  Szandor,  well 
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known  for  bis  mad  daring  and  wild 
feats  in  horsemanship.  She  had  al- 
ways a  circle  of  admirers  around  her, 
but  never  in  her  long  life  in  the  great 
world  has  a  breath  of  suspicion  tar- 
nished the  shining  mirror  of  her  repu- 
tation. 

One  evening,  late  in  the  autumn  of 
1857,  my  aunt  sent  for  me  and  told  me 
she  had  Just  received  a  letter  from 
Prince  Frederick  William,  saying  he 
was  going  to  t>e  married  in  January 
and  recalling  to  her  mind  the  promise 
made  to  his  father,  the  Prince  of  Prus- 
sia, a  year  ot  two  ago.  * 

I  was  at  first  a  little  taken  aback  at 
this  sudden  change  in  my  life,  but 
though  I  was  very  young,  and  had 
never  been  out,  I  longed  for  independ- 
ence, and  the  idea  of  being  attached  to 
a  young  and  charming  Princess,  and 
especially  an  English  one,  attracted 
me  very  much. 

I  was  to  go  under  the  care  of  Count- 
ess Perponcher,  the  future  Princess 
Frederick  William's  Mistress  of  the 
Robes,  to  England,  and  assist  at  the 
marriage,  and  the  weeks  that  elapsed 
before  starting  were  so  filled  with 
preparations  for  this  event  that  I  don*t 
think  1  ever  did  anything  but  try  on 
various  garments.  My  aunt,  who  was 
quite  in  her  element,  sat  surrounded 
by  rich  stuffs,  laces,  flowers,  and  feath- 
ers, ordering  about  the  French  and 
German  artists  who  had  been  convened, 
like  a  general  on  a  battlefield. 

I  had  before  leaving  for  England  to 
be  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen, 
who  lived  very  quietly  at  Charlotten- 
burg.  The  King*s  illness,  which  was 
softening  of  the  brain,  had  made  much 
progress,  and  he  never  appeared  in 
public.  Owing  to  the  stringent  laws 
about  the  reception  of  diplomates  in 
Berlin,  dating  from  the  time  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  when  one  of  them  had 
committed  some  indiscretion,  my  auut 
was  not  invited,  and  I  had  to  drive 
to  Charlottenburg  all  by  myself. 


It  was  in  the  evening  about  eight 
o'clock,  after  dinner,  for  the  Court  still 
dined  at  four  o'clock.  I  felt  rather 
nervous,  but  the  King  and  Queen  were 
both  most  kind  and  gracious,  and  be- 
ing the  granddaughter  of  one  of  Prus- 
sia's most  illustrious  soldiers  and  pa- 
triots, it  made  up  for  my  not  being  a 
Prussian  by  birth. 

At  last  the  day  of  my  departure  ar- 
rived, and  having  taken  leave  of  my 
relatives  the  previous  evening,  I 
started  in  the  morning  at  a  very  early 
hour  in  icy  cold  and  pouring  rain.  It 
was  quite  dark  still,  and  my  heart 
was  sore,  but  my  imagination  full  of 
delightful  pictures. 

At  the  station  I  met  the  rest  of  the 
Princess  Royal's  household.  The 
Journe3'  from  Berlin  to  London  was  not 
as  easy  in  1858  as  it  is  now.  At  Co- 
logne, where  we  arrived  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  we  had  to  walk  in  torren- 
tial rain  and  a  furious  gale  to  a  small 
open  boat,  in  which,  amongst  huge 
floes  of  ice,  we  crossed  the  Rhine.  The 
following  night  we  crossed  over  from 
Calais  to  Dover  in  a  frantic  gale  in  one 
of  the  small  cockleshells  which  carried 
the  mail  in  those  days.  The  day  after 
we  got  to  London  in  the  early  after- 
noon, but  there  was  a  black  fog  and  it 
was  pitch  dark,  and  all  the  flreplaces 
smoked  at  Fenton's  Hotel,  which  was 
then  one  of  the  best  The  rooms  were 
small  and  unspeakably  dingy;  neither 
doors  nor  windows  shut  properly.  Ac- 
customed to  the  large,  spacious,  well  lit 
and  warmed  rooms  in  Germany,  these 
arrangements  might  well  have  de- 
pressed me,  but  I  was  determined  to 
think  everything  perfect,  as  young  la- 
dies did  then  when  they  had  just  es- 
caped from  the  schoolroom. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  impression 
Windsor  Castle  made  upon  me  when, 
after  a  day  or  two's  rest,  we  went  on 
there.  It  was  a  clear  and  frosty  af- 
ternoon, and  the  splendid  pile  rose  like 
a  fairy  palace  out  of  the  plain,  bathed 
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in  the  soft  light  of  a  January  full 
moon. 

We  had  hardly  arrived  at  the  Castle 
when  the  Queen  sent  for  us.  We  were 
ushered  into  a  very  small  boudoir  fur- 
nished in  light  grays  and  blues.  The 
Queen  stood  there  with  Prince  Albert 
by  her  side  and  the  Princess  Royal 
a  little  behind  them.  I  was  at  once 
struck  by  the  commanding  look  in  the 
Queen's  eyes;  they  were  very  clear, 
blue  and  full,  and  when  she  spoke 
they  became  kind  and  gentle.  Her  la- 
dies, as  I  noticed  later  on,  stood  in 
awe  of  these  eyes,  which  saw  every- 
thing. 

Prince  Albert,  tall,  calm,  and  good- 
looking,  was  exactly  like  the  pictures 
Winterhalter  painted  of  him  at  that 
date. 

The  Princess  Royal,  only  Just  seven- 
teen, was  in  appearance  almost  a  child. 
Her  radiant  eyes  and  bewitching  smile 
won  every  heart  at  once.  She  was 
naturally  a  little  shy  when  the  Queen 
motioned  her  to  come  forward  and 
speak  to  us,  but  she  did  it  with  great 
composure  and  gentleness.  The  Prince 
Consort  looked  at  her  with  pride  and 
affection,  for  her  bright  Intellect  and 
quick  grasp  of  things  had  responded 
brilliantly  to  the  care  he  had  bestowed 
on  the  development  of  his  gifted  child. 

At  dinner  I  sat  next  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  of  whom  I  had  heard  from  my 
infancy  as  the  disturber  of  European 
peace,  and  he  amused  himself  by  try- 
ing to  disturb  mine,  asking  me  a  num- 
ber of  puzzling  and  embarrassing  ques- 
tions. As,  however,  he  appeared  to 
me  to  be  very  much  advanced  in  years, 
and  I  had  been  taught  to  respect  old 
age,  I  bore  them  with  equanimity  and 
answered  as  politely  as  I  could.  As 
soon  as  the  foreign  royalties  began  to 
arrive,  the  Court  removed  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  and  State  dinners,  balls, 
concerts,  and  operas  succeeded  each 
other.  King  Leopold,  with  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Brabant  and  the  Count 


of  Flanders,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
come.      He  was  benign,  discreet,  and 
dignified,  and  glided  about  distribating 
advice  in  soft  low  tones  and  pecaliar 
inflections  of  voice.      His  daughter-in- 
law,  the  Duchess  of  Brabant,  was  an 
Austrian  Archduchess,  with  a  beauti- 
ful   figure    and    brilliant   complexion. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  of   Prussia 
were  radiant  at  the  realization  of  their 
long-cherished    project,    as    also    was 
Duke  Bmest  of  Cobnrg,  bluff  and  en* 
thusiastic,  talking  loud  and  gesticulat- 
ing   much,    quite   different    from    hin 
brother,  I¥lnce  Albert      Besides  these 
there  were  many  other  minor  Royalties. 
A   day   or   two   before   the   wedding, 
Prince  Frederick  William  arrived.     He 
had  for  three  years  been  in  love  with 
his  young  and  charming  /Umo6e,  and 
it  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  he  adored  her,  for  he  respected 
her  character  and  admired  her  clever- 
ness. 

The  Prince  was  then  not  the  splendid 
apparition  he  became  ten  years  later. 
He  was  slender  and  only  wore  a  slight 
moustache,  but  his  kind  blue  eyes  and 
charming  address  made  him  popular 
wherever  he  went 

The  Prince  was  accompanied  by  a 
brilliant  suite,  amongst  which  was  Gen- 
eral Moltke,  at  that  time  quite  un- 
known to  the  greater  public.  He  was 
a  most  silent  and  taciturn  man,  and  not 
knowing  what  mighty  thoughts  were 
working  in  that  weighty  brain,  I  teased 
and  chaffed  him  constantly  on  the 
Journey  home  to  Germany.  The  expe- 
rience I  suppose  was  so  new  to  him 
that  we  became  fast  friends. 

The  parting  of  the  Princess  from  her 
l)eloved  parents,  from  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  the  adored  land  of  ber 
birth,  was  most  affecting.  Indeed  pain- 
ful, for  there  was  a  passion  tn  all  her 
feelings  which  often  made  her  suffer 
much. 

The  Journey  to  Berlin  was  full  of  in- 
cident    At  Brussels,  where  we  arrived 
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only  just  In  time  for  a  late  dinner,  it 
waa  found  that  mucli  of  tlie  luggage 
bad  been  left  bebind.  I  pbilosopblcally 
retired  to  bed,  but  was  roused  by  my 
maid  after  midnigbt  to  say  tbe  boxes 
bad  come,  and  tbe  Princess  expected 
me  in  tbe  ballroom.  In  ten  minutes  I 
bad  Joined  ber  and  was  dancing  a 
quadrille  witbi  tbe  Duke  of  Brabant. 

We  started  again  tbe  next  morning, 
and  tbere  were  receptions  all  along  tbe 
road.  Tbis  compelled  us  to  wear  very 
smart  ligbt-colored  moir^  dresses  wltb- 
out  any  cloaks  over  tbem.  At  Han- 
over a  great  Court  banquet  awaited  us. 
Tbe  reception  was  very  splendid,  but 
tbe  long  table  groaned  under  tbe  fa- 
mous golden  dinner-service  wbicb  for 
so  many  years  bad,  witb  otber  beir- 
looms,  been  tbe  object  of  a  great  law- 
suit between  Queen  Victoria  and  tbe 
King  of  Hanover,  and  wbicb  tbe  Eng- 
lisb  Crown  lawyers  gave  in  bis  favor. 
Tbe  Princess  recognized  it  at  once, 
and  was  mucb  burt,  but  sbe  was  tbere, 
as  tbrougb  tbe  wbole  Journey,  gentle, 
cbarming,  and  affable,  not  for  one  mo- 
ment relaxing  ber  endeavor  to  make 
tbe  best  impression.  Tbere  was  in  ber 
appearance  a  cbildlike  dignity  and 
goodness  wbicb  was  most  captivating. 
Tbat  nigbt  we  stopped  at  Magdeburg, 
and  our  quarters  looked  so  uninviting 
tbat  Lady  Cburcbill,  wbo  accompanied 
tbe  Princess  to  Berlin,  and  I  sat  up  all 
nigbt  in  cbairs,  as  we  could  not  face 
our  beds. 

In  tbe  beautiful  Catbedral  tbe  next 
morning  tbe  crowd  was  so  anxious  to 
catcb  a  glimpse  of  tbe  Princess  that  ber 
clothes,  a  dress  of  tartan  velvet,  were 
torn  off  ber  back. 

Some  time  before  arriving  at  Pots- 
dam, old  Field-Marshal  Wrangel,  the 
most  daredevil  and  original  of  Prussian 
generals,  got  into  tbe  train  to  compli- 
ment the  Royal  couple.  After  having 
done  this  he  sat  down  plump  into  the 
middle  of  a  succulent  apple  tart,  which 
bad  been  presented  to  the  Princess  at 


Wittenberg,  a  town  renowned  for  this 
delicacy,  and  which  the  Princess  of 
Prussia  bad  put  away  on  a  seat.  The 
tart  clung  to  its  position  tenaciously 
whilst  the  Princesses,  shrieking  with 
laughter,  tried  with  pocket-handker- 
chiefs and  napkins  to  disengage  tbe  old 
hero  from  its  sweet  embrace. 

It  was  Gteoeral  Wrangel  wbo,  when 
the  rebels  during  tbe  revolution  of 
1S48  threatened  to  hang  his  wife  if  he 
forced  an  entrance  into  Berlin,  phUo- 
sophically  remarked,  as  he  was  leis- 
urely riding  down  '*Unter  den  Linden," 
"Ob  sie  ibr  wobl  gehftngt  baben?"  (I 
wonder  whether  they  have  banged 
her).  This  speech  was  all  the  funnier 
for  tbe  atrocious  dialect  in  which  he 
always  spoke. 

At  Potsdam  all  the  Prussian  Princes 
and  Princesses  were  assembled  to  re- 
ceive their  new  relative,  and  tbe  next 
morning  we  moved  to  a  small  palace 
called  Bellcvue,  close  to  BerUn,  where 
we  changed  our  dresses  for  tbe  State 
entrance  into  the  capital. 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  though  bright 
January  day,  and  the  Princess  and  all 
her  ladie&f  had  to  wear  low  dresses 
and  keep  the  windows  of  the  golden 
coaches  down.  Such  a  thing  as  a  boa 
or  a  fur  cape  was  quite  unknown,  but 
though  the  drive  at  a  foot's  pace  took 
nearly  two  hours,  nobody  even  got  a 
cold. 

That  night  there  was  the  Faekdiam 
in  the  Weisser  Saal.  It  consists  of  a 
Polonaise  danced  by  tbe  bride  and 
bridegroom,  preceded  by  pages  carry- 
ing torches,  with  all  the  Princes  and 
Princesses  present  in  succession.  For 
a  whole  month  festivities  followed  each 
other;  but  then  Berlin  relapsed  into  its 
former  quiet,  for  the  King's  illness  in- 
creased every  day,  and  it  was  not 
deemed  right  that  the  town  should 
amuse  itself. 

I  was,  however,  very  happy.  I  loved 
the  Princess,  and  it  is  rather  a  pleasant 
thing  to  be  eighteen  and  have  good 
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spirits,  to  be  quite  independent,  go 
alone  wherever  one  likes,  receive 
whomsoever  one  wishes  to  see,  have  a 
carriage  and  riding  horses,  and  a  box 
at  all  the  Royal  theatres,  and  nobody  in 
the  world  to  Interfere  with  one. 

That  winter  we  lived  in  the  old 
SchlOss,  which  had  not  been  inhabited 
for  a  long  time.  It  was  badly  heated 
and  hardly  lit.  Endless  dark  corridors 
connected  huge  mysterious  looking 
rooms,  hung  with  large  pictures  of 
long  forgotten  Royal  personages;  the 
wind  whistled  down  through  the  large 
chimneys^  and  the  unspoken  terror  of 
the  "Weisse  Dame**  brooded  over  all. 

The  Princess  did  not  like  being  left 
alone  In  the  vast  apartments,  and  the 
Prince,  who  had  been  exonerated  from 
his  military  duties  for  a  time,  hardly 
ever  left  her  during  these  early  days; 
but  there  was  one  thing  she  could  not 
bear,  that  was  his  habit  of  taking  every 
evening  an  hour's  walk  by  himself  in 
the  streets.  I  often  heard  her  implor- 
ing him  not  to  go,  but  much  as  he  gave 
way  in  everything  else,  he  never  would 
make  that  sacrifice  to  her. 

In  the  spring  the  Prince  and  Princess 
made  a-  tour  amongst  some  of  the 
smaller  German  Courts.  It  was  a  won- 
derful experience,  for  it  meant  seeing 
life  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago  with 
all  its  restrictions  and  discomforts. 
The  rooms  were  generally  large  and 
sufficiently  warmed,  but  the  beds  were 
wonderful  to  behold  and  fearful  to 
sleep  or  rather  to  lie  awake  in,  for 
huge  feather  beds  insisted  upon  either 
suffocating  one  or  tumbling  upon  the 
floor.  Baths  there  were  none,  but  the 
exiguous  washing-stand  was  garnished 
with  slop-basins  of  precious  china  and 
ruby  glass  picked  out  with  gold.  Car- 
pets and  writing-taWes  were  ignored, 
and  so  were  bells,  and  shutters  to  the 
windows.  The  Princess,  who  was  ac- 
customed to  English  comforts,  was 
much  astonished,  though  from  temper- 
ament she  had  very  simple  habits.  The 


life  she  really  loved,  and  which  she 
began  to  lead  very  soon  after  her  mar- 
riage, was  getting  up  very  early  and 
going  to  bed  almost  by  daylight  At 
Berlin  she  and  the  Prince  generally 
lunched  and  dined  alone,  and  they  also 
drove  out  together  without  any  attend- 
ance. When  the  Prince  resumed  his 
military  duties  it  happened  that  some- 
times for  several  weeks  he  had  to  be 
away  all  day  long.  On  those  occn- 
sions  I  breakfasted  with  the  Princess 
at  8.30  o'clock,  and  never  left  her  all 
day  long.  I  often  read  out  the  whole 
morning  whilst  she  was  painting.  She 
had  great  talent  and  much  imagination 
and  had  been  very  well  taught 

The  first  summer  was  passed  at  Ba- 
belsberg,  a  modem  castle  In  a  pictur- 
esque situation  on  the  river  Havel,  not 
far  from  Potsdam.  It  was  a  pretty 
but  most  inconvenient  place.  It  was 
there  that  the  Queen  and  Prince  Con- 
sort came  to  pay  a  fortnight's  visit  to 
their  daughter.  How  it  became  possi- 
ble to  make  room  for  them  in  the  cas- 
tle seemed  a  miracle.  All  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  both  Courts  were 
lodged  in  the  palace  at  Potsdam;  only 
Lady  Macdonald  and  I  remained  in  at- 
tendance on  our  Royal  mistresses  at 
Babelsberg,  where  we  lived  in  a  tiny 
cottage  on  the  roadside  quite  alone 
with  our  maids.  It  was  a  ten  minutes' 
walk  to  the  castle,  and  we  had  to  go 
there  for  all  our  meals  in  all  weathers. 

It  was  a  very  gay  fortnight.  Most 
of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  used  to 
take  long  rides  through  the  lovely 
parks  or  row  about  on  the  river,  and 
every  evening  there  were  large  dinner 
parties,  to  which  all  the  Prnssltin 
Princes  and  Princesses,  the  Ministers 
and  high  dignitaries,  the  British  Lega- 
tion, and  many  distinguished  foreigners 
were  bidden. 

Lord  Bloomfleld  was  at  that  time 
British  Minister  at  Berlin.  He  was  a 
charming  man,  urbane  and  conrteoas. 
and  quite  a  diplomat  of  the  old  school. 
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He  was  naturally  somewhat  punctlliousi 
about  outward  forms,  and  was  very 
much  distressed  that  Jjord  Malmesbury, 
who.  In  his  capacity  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, had  accompanied  the  Queen. 
would  come  to  dinner  in  an  alpaca  tail- 
coat which  he  insisted  upon  wearing 
on  account  of  the  heat.  Also  one  of 
his  secretaries  appeared  on  those  occa- 
sions with  a  billycock  hat,  which  he. 
being  an  enthusiastic  fisherman,  had 
liberally  ornamented  with  flies.  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  passionately  fond  of 
deerstalking,  and  begged  the  Queen*s 
permission  to  precede  her  by  a  day  or 
two  so  as  to  get  a  little  sooner  to  his 
place  in  the  Highlands.  Her  Majesty 
was  much  amused  to  hear  that,  finding 
the  bridge  of  boats  at  Cologne  opening 
to  let  a  steamer  pass,  Lord  Malmes- 
bury, with  both  of  his  secretaries,  leav- 
ing their  servants  and  luggage  behind, 
had  all  three  vaulted  over  the  ever- 
widening  chasm  and  caught  the  train 
for  Calais. 

On  the  Princess's  birthday,  the  2nd 
of  November,  we  went  to  live  in  the 
Palace,  which  became  her  permanent 
abode,  and  there,  in  the  following  Jan- 
uary, the  Emperor  William  was  born. 

For  some  hours  the  Princess's  life 
was  in  great  danger,  and  I  never  saw 
anything  more  touching  than  the  Prin- 
cess of  Prussia's  happiness  when  nil 
was  safely  over.  This  lady,  generally 
so  dignified,  actually  danced  with  joy 
nnd  embraced  everybody  she  met. 

The  Empress  Augusta,  as  she  be- 
came later,  has  often  been  very  much 
misunderstood.  Her  manners  were 
perhaps  a  little  stiflT  and  aflTected,  but 
that  she  was  a  very  clever  woman  no- 
body contested,  however  many  thought 
that  she  had  little  heart  and  was  not 
sincere.  Those  who  knew  her  well. 
knew  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and 
that  her  nature  was  a  very  noble  one. 
I  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  her. 
as  she  often  sent  for  me  to  accompany 
her  in  her  long  walks,  and  sometimes 


even  in  her  journeys.  In  those  days 
there  were  no  special  saloons,  and  we 
travelled  in  ordinary  carriages,  badly 
lit  and  often  very  cold.  The  Princess 
said,  "You  must  not  strain  your  young 
eyes,  dear  child:  I  will  read  out  to  you"; 
and,  seating  herself  on  the  arm  of  the 
seat  and  holding  up  the  paper  to  the 
wretched  oil  lamp  to  get  a  better  light, 
she  would  read  out  to  me  for  hours. 

It  was  on  such  a  journey  to  Weimar, 
where  the  Princess  of  Prussia  fre- 
quently went  to  visit  her  mother,  the 
venerable  Grand  Duchess  Marie,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  that  I 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  good 
and  charming  Princess  Stephanie  of 
HohenzoUern,  who  was  then  engaged  to 
Dom  Pedro  of  Portugal,  and  whose 
gentle  life  was  to  be  cut  off  so  suddenly 
and  mysteriously  the  following  year. 
The  Princess  of  Prussia  was  very  fond 
of  the  lovely  young  girl,  and  had  her 
constantly  to  stay  with  her.  There 
was  something  angelic  in  the  childlike 
contour  and  expression  of  her  face. 
She  had  been  brought  up  in  Spartan 
simplicity,  nevertheless  she  made  a 
beautiful  young  queen  when  she  stood 
arrayed  in  royal  robes  and  covered 
with  splendid  jewels  sent  by  her  future 
husband,  in  the  Hedwigskirche  at  Ber- 
lin, where  she  was  married  by  proxy 
to  him.  Her  death,  so  soon  followed 
by  that  of  the  young  and  gifted  King 
and  his  two  brothers,  was  a  tragedy 
which  saddened  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  them. 

The  Princess  Royal  had  wished  to 
live  in  the  Xeue  Palais,  and  it  was  now 
made  over  entirely  to  the  young  Royal 
couple  as  their  abode  when  they  did 
not  live  at  Berlin.  It  was  a  magnifi- 
cent edifice  erected  by  Frederick  the 
Great  to  show  his  enemies  that  his 
wars  had  not  exhausted  his  exchequer. 
To  further  annoy  "les  trois  cotillons," 
as  he  called  Catherine  the  Second,  Ma- 
ria Teresa,  and  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
he  put  their  dancing  figures  on  the  top 
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of  the  cupola.  Conceive  the  feelings 
of  the  two  Bmpresses  at  seeing  them- 
selves in  such  company. 

Long  shady  avenues  stretched  out 
from  the  Palace  in  every  direction.  The 
Princess  and  I  used  to  walk  there  in 
the  moonlit  summer  evenings  wheu 
everybody  had  gone  to  bed,  and  lie  in 
wait  behind  a  hedge  or  a  tree  to  try 
and  frighten  the  Prince,  who  still 
would  continue  his  nocturnal  perambu- 
lations. 

Early  that  summer  the  danger  of 
war  became  imminent,  and  the  Prince 
told  me  one  day  that  on  the  next  it 
was  to  be  officially  declared  that  Prus- 
sia would  Join  Austria  against  France 
and  Italy.  On  that  day  there  was  a 
great  military  dinner  at  the  Neue  Pa- 
lais. The  only  ladies  present  were 
the  Princess  and  ber  ladles.  The  gen- 
erals all  knew  what  the  next  morning 
was  to  bring,  and  the  great  though  sup- 
pressed enthusiasm  was  shown  by  the 
emotion  on  every  face.  A  telegram 
was  suddenly  brought  to  the  Regent, 
who  stood  up  and  said,  "Gentlemen,  a 
peace  has  been  signed  at  Villafranca 
between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
the  Emperor  of  the  French."  These 
words  were  received  in  4ead  silence. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  in  these 
days  the  fear  and  distrust  the  name  of 
Louis  Napoleon  inspired  in  Germany 
then.  There  were  many  still  alive  who 
remembered  the  ravages  of  the  French, 
under  the  first  Napoleon,  and  the 
thought  that  more  terrible  times  might 
be  in  store  for  the  Fatherland  lay  like 
a  stone  on  the  heart  of  every  good  Ger- 
man, for  none  but  mediocrities  had  for 
many  years  guided  the  fortunes  of  the 
State,  and  the  country  had  not  yet 
awakened  to  its  power. 

Even  the  common  people  talked  of 
nothing  but  Louis  Napoleon,  and  I  re- 
member hearing  an  old  washerwoman 
as  she  was  wringing  out  the  linen  say- 
ing to  her  crony,  "Oh,  if  only  something 
human  would  happen  to  him!''      This 


was  a  curiously  significative  expres- 
sion, as  wishing  for  his  death,  and  yet 
attributing  something  supernatural  to> 
liim. 

During  this  summer  the  Empress 
Dowager  of  Russia,  the  widow  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  came  to  live  at  the 
Neue  Palais  for  several  weeks.  A 
vast  apartment  had  been  prepared  t^xr 
her,  as  she  came  with  an  enormous 
suite.  There  were  four  maids  of  honor, 
who  were  dressed  in  black  cashmere  on 
workdays,  and  in  French  gray  on  birth 
and  feast  days.  These  young  ladies 
had  each  of  them  several  maids,  who 
all  slept  on  the  floor,  as  did  nearly  all 
the  other  servants.  There  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  after  these  Imperial  visits  all 
the  rooms  had  to  be  gutted  and  entirely 
renewed. 

The  Empress  Dowager  was  the  sister 
of  the  Regent  (later  Emperor  William 
the  First),  and  had  been  very  beautiful. 
She  still  looked  most  distinguished  and 
dignified.  She  was  extraordinarily 
thin,  but  tall  and  erect,  with  deep-set 
eyes  and  very  delicate  straight  features 
not  unlike  her  mother.  Queen  Liouisc. 
She  generally  wore  a  plain  black  dress 
and  a  black  lace  scarf  over  her  bead, 
and  loose  light-brown  Swedish  leather 
gloves  on  her  long  narrow  hands.  On 
birthdays,  however,  she  appeared  in 
white,  as  splendid  an  apparition  as  a 
woman  of  her  advanced  age  could  be. 
Folds  of  costly  lace  enveloped  her  head 
and  descended  low  down  upon  the  rich 
white  silk  of  her  dress.  Large  pearls 
were  fastened  in  her  hair,  and  priceless 
pearl  drops  hung  in  her  ears.  Ropes 
of  pearls  encircled  her  neck,  her  arms, 
her  waist.  The  only  bit  of  color  was 
the  pale-brown  Swedish  gloves,  with- 
out which  no  well-bred  woman  of  that 
day  would  have  thought  herself 
dressed.  White  was  very  little  worn 
then,  and  never  by  old  ladies;  the  Em- 
press's appearance  was  therefore  most 
surprisingly  fascinating  to  the  unac- 
customed eye. 
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When  we  returned  to  Berlin  the  Prln- 
continued  to  live  her  qaiet,  retired 
and  yet  bo  well-filled  life.  Her  morn- 
ings were  passed  in  painting  and  at- 
tending to  her  correspondence,  for  she 
wrote  almost  daily  to  her  parents. 
Jnst  before  luncheon  she  took  a  short 
drive  with  the  Prince,  and  another  in 
the  afternoon.  She  seldom  went  to  the 
theatre  or  opera,  and  always  retired 
very  early.  Though  almost  a  child  still 
in  years,  she  was  even  then  a  very  re- 
markable character.  She  had  great  de- 
cision and  a  wonderful  grasp  of  the 
situation,  also  a  great  power  of  adapta- 
tion. Her  disposition  was  a  very  af- 
fectionate one,  and  has  perhaps  in  later 
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years  been  misused  by  those  in  whom 
she  reposed  too  much  confidence.  She 
loved  Bngland  and  everything  English 
with  a  fervor  which  at  times  roused 
contradiction  in  her  Prussian  surround- 
ings. I  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one 
who  entirely  sympathized  in  her  patri- 
otic feelings,  but  I  was  too  young  and 
inexperienced  to  reflect  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  give  them  too  much  scope. 
It  was  a  great  sorrow  to  pie  when 
I  had  to  part  from  a  Princess  to  whom 
I  was  so  deeply  attached,  and  I  always 
remembered  the  two  years  I  spent  in 
her  constant  vicinity  and  intimacy  as 
some  of  the  happiest  in  my  life. 

Wallmrga  Paget. 
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III. 


Next  day  Saleh  got  through  his 
'*good-byes"  at  Winchester,  ungra- 
ciously enough,  I  fear,  although,  or  be- 
cause, his  heart  was  near  to  breaking, 
and  travelled  alone  to  Waterloo.  Here 
Jack  Norris  met  him  and  drove  with 
him  to  Liverpool  Street,  whence  the 
special  train  for  the  outward-bound 
P.  &  O.  bore  them  to  the  Albert  Docks. 
The  big  steamer,  with  the  blue  peter  at 
the  fore,  lay  out  in  mid-stream,  and  the 
tender,  packed  with  passengers  and 
their  friends,  the  former  taking  stealthy 
stock  of  one  another,  crept  presently 
alongside. 

On  board  there  was  the  usual  bustle 
which  attends  settling  in  a  crowd  of 
newly  arrived  passengers, — stewards 
running  and  driving,  lugging  trunks 
hither  and  thither,  pursued  by  anxious 
owners,  the  rattling  of  donkey-engines, 
the  whine  of  steel  hawsers,  the  clatter 
of  hurrying  feet  upon  wooden  decks,  the 
babel  of  many  voices. 

Jack,  who  knew  the  ropes  with  the 
thoroughness  which  comes  of  frequent 


voyages,  led  Saleh  straight  to  his  cabin; 
saw  bis  tilings  arranged  there;  sought 
out  the  chief  steward,  tipped  him,  and 
extracted  from  him  a  promise  that  Sa- 
leh should  be  well  looked  after,  and 
should  have  a  good  seat  at  table;  and 
then  introduced  his  charge  to  the  cap- 
tain and  the  purser,  the  two  beings 
who  were  to  play  the  part  of  Provi- 
dence to  the  ship*s  little  world  during 
the  next  five  weeks. 

"It  is  finished!"  he  said  to  Saleh  In 
the  vernacular,  when  these  duties  had 
been  performed.  "Now,  in  a  little 
space,  I  must  go  ashore.  Remember 
the  saying  of  the  men  of  ancient  days: 
'Though  it  rain  gold  in  a  stranger's 
land,  though  hailstones  fall  in  our  own, 
yet  our  own  country  is  ever  the  bet- 
ter!' " 

"That  is  true,"  assented  Saleh  in  thi« 
same  tongue.  "But  behold  this  is  mp 
land,"  and  he  pointed  an  incongruous 
brown  finger  at  the  unsightly  dock 
buildings  with  the  smoke-haze  lowering 
above  them. 

"Say  it  not,  Ungku,"  Norris  made  an- 
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swer.  "Wait  for  a  while.  Presently  the 
smell  of  it  will  greet  thee — the  smell  of 
the  dUrian  and  of  much  green-stuff."  As 
he  spoke  he  expanded  his  nostrils  and 
sniffed  lovingly.  "The  smell  will  greet 
thee,  and  then  .  .  .  Thou  knowest  the 
ancient  saying,  *The  eel  returning  to  its 
mud,  the  «iriA-leaf  to  its  vine,  the  betel- 
nut  to  its  twig!'  Thus  also  wilt  thou 
be." 

"But  my  mud,  my  vine,  my  twig  are 
here"  groaned  Saleh.  "Here,  here! 
It  is  from  home  that  I  am  driven  forth 
this  day.  It  is  as  though  the  very 
life  were  being  drawn  from  out  of  me." 

"Keep  your  pluck  up,  Ungku,"  said 
Norris,  reverting  to  English,  and  laying 
a  kind  hand  upon  the  youngster*s  shoul- 
der. "It's  a  wonderful  place,  the  East. 
I'm  hungry  for  it  myself  already, 
though  this  is  my  country  indeed  and 
in  fact  You'll  find  that  you  like  it, 
in  spite  of  all  you  may  think:  every 
man  who  is  born  of  woman  loves  it, — 
can't  help  loving  it.  So  buck  up,  and 
may  good  luck  go  with  you.  I  must 
get  on  board  the  tender,  unless  I  am 
to  make  the  voyage  with  you.  Good- 
bye!" 

They  clasped  hands  and  stood  for  a 
moment  looking  into  one  another's  eyes, 
— ^the  sturdy,  firm-featured  Englishman, 
whose  love  of  the  East  was  a  veritable 
obsession,  and  the  delicately  formed, 
clean-cut  young  Malay,  with  the  sensi- 
tive, mobile  face,  to  whom  return  to 
his  native  land  spelled  banishment. 
The  sun-glare  of  the  tropics  had 
parched  the  color  out  of  the  white 
man's  skin,  leaving  it  yellow  and  taut 
save  where  the  hard  puckers  about  the 
eyes  told  of  much  gazing  through  a 
blazing  hot  atmosphere.  The  East  that 
he  loved  had  marked  and  marred  him 
ere  his  time,  and  yet  he  worshipped 
her.  Saleh,  on  the  other  hand  showed 
a  glow  of  health  under  his  evenly 
tinted,  clear  olive  skin.  Even  the  ill- 
ness and  the  harrowing  experiences  of 
the  past  few  weeks  had  not  availed 


to  trace  one  line  upon  his  boyish  face. 
The  temperate  climate  to  which  he  had 
early  become  inured,  and  the  clean  life 
whiph  had  hoarded  his  manhood,  as 
never  yet  was  the  manhood  of  an  Ori- 
ental princelet  hoarded  in  the  prodigal 
East,  had  combined  to  turn  him  out  at 
the  end  of  his  six  years'  sojourn  In 
England  as  comely  and  as  promising  a 
youngster  as  the  Malayan  race  ever  yet 
produced.  The  white  man,  by  reason 
of  the  long  years  that  he  had  spent 
among  Malays,  and  the  deep  sympathy 
with  them  and  the  profound  under- 
standing of  their  character  which 
those  years  had  brought  to  him,  had  ab- 
sorbed unconsciously  more  than  a  little 
of  the  Oriental,  much  as  Marco  Polo 
and  his  relatives,  after  their  two  dec- 
ades of  Cathay,  are  descril>ed  by  a 
contemporary  Venetian  chronicler  as 
having  had  about  them  "an  indescriba- 
ble smack  of  the  Tartar."  Yet  though 
the  temptation  may  at  times  have  l>een 
felt  by  him,  never  had  he  become  de- 
nationalized, never  had  his  robust  faith 
in  the  ideals  of  his  race  in  Asia  fal- 
tere€l  or  failed.  He  was  an  English- 
man whom  the  East  had  tested,  trained, 
and  tempered,  but  he  would  always  be 
distinctively  English.  And  Saleh — 
poor  Saleh?  Until  a  little  while  agone 
he  had  firmly  believed  himself  to  be  an 
Englishman  in  all  save  the  accident  of 
birth:  now  he  knew  himself  for  one 
whom  an  inexplicable  stupidity  had 
robbed  alike  of  country,  kith,  and  kin, 
— ^a  waif  of  the  world.  Yet  his  heart 
clung  insistently  to  the  land  from 
whose  people  he  knew  himself  to  be  In 
a  manner  outcast;  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  a  return  to  the  Malayan 
country,  where  dwelt  a  race  with  which 
he  believed  himself  to  have  now  nought 
in  common. 

The  last  that  Norris  saw  of  him,  as 
the  tender  sheered  off  and  began  to 
puff  shoreward,  was  a  handkerchief 
waved  spasmodically,  a  pitiful  face  up- 
lifted for  a  moment  and  then  burled  In 
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tlie  arms  tliat  rested  on  the  bulwarks, 
and,  last  of  all,  two  heaving  shoulders. 
This  was  the  fashion  in  which  Raja 
Mnhanunad  Saleh  of  Pelesu  set  out 
upon  the  journey  that  was  to  carry 
him — ^liome! 

IV. 

The  Cliannel  and  the  Bay  took  their 
toll  of  Saleh,  and  it  was  not  until  Gib- 
raltar was  sighted  that  he  crept  at  last 
on  deck.  .Quite  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  no  share  or  part  in  the  heri- 
tage of  the  British  race,  he  felt  a  glow 
of  pride  warming  him  at  the  sight  of 
the  ancient  fortress  which  the  dash  and 
enterprise  of  the  island-people  won  for 
their  country,  and  which  their  stubborn 
courage  has  since  held  against  all  ef- 
forts to  dislodge  them.  As  the  ship 
tramped  along  the  coast  of  Northern 
Africa,  Saleh  began  to  make  acquaint- 
ances among  his  fellow-passengers;  but 
the  kindness  of  the  older  men — sea- 
soned Anglo-Asiatics  every  one  of  them 
— ^was  mingled  with  a  certain  reserve, 
which  his  sensitiveness  at  once  per- 
ceived, while  he  lacked  the  high  spirits 
which  were  needed  to  urge  him  to  take 
a  part  in  the  games  played  on  board 
by  the  Griffins  and  younger  members 
of  the  little  community. 

Port  Said,  where  the  vessel  lay  many 
hours  awaiting  the  mails  from  Brindisi, 
appealed  to  him  curiously  in  a  manner 
in  which  pain  and  pleasure  were  subtly 
interwoven.  He  experienced  something 
of  the  sensation  which  comes  to  a  man 
when  old,  dim  things,  deeply  hidden  in 
the  recesses  of  memory,  are  stirred 
anew  by  a  chance  whiff  of  some  more 
than  half-forgotten  scent.  The  air  of 
licentious  rascaldom  in  the  place  dis- 
gusted him,  and  yet  at  the  back  of  it  all 
there  lurked  something  else  which  was 
at  once  attractive  and  familiar.  He 
could  not  give  to  it  a  name  until  at  sun- 
set he  saw  the  quay  lined  by  turbaned 
Arabs,  each  one  of  them  kneeling, 
squatting,  or  prostrating  himself  upon 


a    cloth    or    praying-mat,    with    face 
turned    gravely    Mecca-ward.      Then 
suddenly,  after  long  years,  Saleh  re- 
called that  he  too  was  a  Muhammadan, 
a  member  of  one  of  the  greatest,  and 
by  far  the  proudest,  of  human  confra- 
ternities.      Next,  as  he   watched  the 
worshippers,  out  of  the  mists  of  mem- 
ory  trooped   words,    rolling,   sonorous 
words,    the    meaning    of    which    was 
blank  to  him,  and  he  found  himself 
repeating  them  to  himself  under  his 
breath.      The  Five  Hours  of  Prayer  I 
Their  names,  as  they  are  pronounced 
by    the   Malays, — S-uboh,   Lokor,   Aaan 
Maghrib,  Isa, — flashed  across  his  mind. 
Next   afternoon,    when   the   ship   had 
made  her  way  through  the  Ditch  and 
was  steaming  down  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
Saleh   locked  himself  into   his  cabin, 
spread  a  bath-towel  on  the  floor,  and 
stumbled   painfully    through   the   Ma- 
ghrib prayers.      The  words  came  un- 
willingly; his  prostrations  were  clumsy; 
he  still  was  imbued  by  the  English- 
man's fear  of  ridicule  and  horror  of  be- 
ing detected  in  the  performance  of  any 
act  of  piety;  yet  the  infection  of  Mu- 
hammadan   enthusiasm    was    inexpli- 
cably  upon  him, — upon  him  who  for 
years  had  not  thought  upon  the  relig- 
ion to  which  ills  folk  belonged, — and 
he  was  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  ritual 
of  the  Faithful. 

The  Red  Sea  was  frankly  abomina- 
ble, as  it  usually  is.  The  old  and  ex- 
perienced Anglo-Asiatics  on  board  "sat 
tight,"  avoided  all  exertion,  even 
speech,  shumied  the  bathrooms  with 
their  clammy,  sun- heated  water,  and 
waited  with  stolid  patience  for  their 
release  from  this  torture-chamber  of 
nature.  The  greenhorns  fumed  and 
raved,  adding  the  heat  of  impotent  in- 
dignation to  that  of  the  breathless  sea, 
and  the  apoplexy  of  resentment  to  the 
suflFocation  of  the  heavy  atmosphere; 
and  Saleh,  who  had  forgotten  what 
real  heat  is,  thought  that  his  head 
would  explode  like  a  bomb,  or  that  he 
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would  go  mad.  He  was  goaded  by  an 
unconquerable  restlessness^  and  at  the 
back  of  his  mind  was  a  haunting  fear, 
—was  not  Malaya  like  this  too»  like  this 
always,  and  was  he  condemned  to  en- 
dure heat  such  as  this  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  days?  When  at  last  the  ship 
made  her  way  through  the  well-named 
Portals  of  Affliction,  and  Saleh  found 
himself  bathing  once  again  in  sea- 
water  which  was  cool,  he  felt  like  a 
man  newly  released  from  some  odious 
durance,  and  his  volatile  spirits  rose 
triumphantly. 

Aden,  *iike  a  barrack-stove  what's 
not  been  lit  for  years  and  years,"  made 
to  him  no  such  appeal  as  had  been 
whispered  in  his  ears  by  Port  Said. 
Here, '  as  in  Egypt,  Muhammadanism 
dominated  the  minds  of  men,  but  Saleh 
could  not  bring  himself  to  recognize 
any  kinship  between  himself  and  the 
squalid  black  Somalis  with  their 
greasy  locks,  sun-bleached  or  dyed  with 
yellow  ochre,  nor  yet  with  the  shining 
Seedy-boys,  whose  faces  had  high-lights 
on  them  like  those  on  newly  blacked 
boots.  From  his  earliest  childhood  he 
had  always  been  taught  to  despise  u 

**Habshi,"  and  his  Bnglish  training  had 

• 

not  helped  in  the  least  to  eradicate  the 
prejudice.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
that  this  feeling  was  merely  another 
expression  of  the  race-instinct  of  which 
in  England  he  had  so  recently  found 
hlni^lf  to  be  an  innocent  victim. 

The  Bombay  passengers  quitted  the 
ship  at  Aden,  and  the  remainder — An- 
glo-Indians bound  for  Calcutta,  a  fam- 
ily or  two  for  Ceylon,  for  Malaya,  and 
for  China,  and  a  number  of  homeward- 
bound  Australians,  returning,  most  of 
them  with  open  reluctance,  to  the  land 
of  their  birth — had  by  this  time  settled 
down  into  a  community  whereof  the 
members  had  developed  a  surprising 
intimacy  and  knowledge  of  one  an- 
other. As  the  ship  sped  across  the 
Indian  Ocean  on  an  even  keel,  the 
peace   of  the   ship's   life   was  broken 


during  tliree  unspeakable  days  by  ath- 
letic  sports  of  a  primitive  and  violent 
character,  followed  each  evening  by  a 
dance.  Saleh,  l)oy  at  heart  that  he 
still  was,  entered  into  the  games  with 
delight — treading,  the  only  other  possi- 
ble occupation  of  his  enforced  leisure, 
always  had  the  ill-luck  to  bore  him, 
— and  his  activity  won  for  him  many 
prizes.  The  applause  which  greeted 
his  success  was  very  sweet  to  him: 
he  loved  to  excel,  and  in  these  facile 
triumphs  the  haunting  thoughts  which 
of  late  had  pursued  him  were  thrust 
for  the  moment  into  the  back  of  his 
mind.  The  Australians  of  both  sexes 
treated  him  with  frank  good-fellow- 
ship, and  by  accident  more  than  by 
design,  seeking  as  it  were  instinct- 
ively the  line  of  least  resistance.  Sa- 
leh found  himself  associating  almost 
exclusively  with  them. 

It  was  on  the  last  dance-evening  of 
all,  held  the  night  before  the  day  which 
would  see  the  arrival  at  Colombo,  that 
the  one  untoward  incident  of  the  voy- 
age occurred.  The  dancing  had  been 
preceded  by  the  usual  prize-giving  and 
mock  speech-making,  and  Saleh,  tlie 
winner  of  numerous  events,  had  been 
called  up  again  and  again  through 
the  applauding  avenue  of  passengers 
to  receive  the  trifling  tokens  of  his  vic- 
tories. He  was  flushed  with  pleasur- 
able excitement  and  all  racial  preju- 
dices and  problems  were  for  the  mo- 
ment far  from  his  mind.  He  felt 
himself  to  be,  in  some  sort,  the  hero 
of  the  voyage,  and  therefore,  for  the 
first  time,  he  mustered  sufficient  cour- 
age to  ask  Stella  Bambridge,  one  of 
the  Calcutta  passengers,  to  dance  a 
valse  with  him.  The  girl  was  young 
and  pretty,  and  be  had  worshipped  her 
in  a  fashion  from  afar,  because  there 
was  something  about  her  that  re- 
minded him  of  Alice  Fairfax,  the  love 
of  whom  had  brought  so  much  of  sor- 
row and  of  disillusionment  into  his 
life.      She  was  travelling  out  to  India 
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for  tlie  first  time,  in  the  company  of 
ber  father,  an  old  civil  servant  of  long 
standing  and  of  income  and  import- 
ance to  match,  and  hitherto  Saleh  had 
not  dared  to  approach  her,  save  in 
such  casual  ways  as  the  association 
in  deck-sports  had  made  necessary. 
He  had  regarded  her  with  something; 
of  awe  because  she  resembled  Alice, 
and  had  been  chilled  too,  though  of  this 
he  was  hardly  conscious,  by  the  cold 
though  courteous  reserve  of  her  fa- 
ther, and  by  the  girl's  own  uneasy 
avoidance  of  liim. 

Now  he  walked  boldly  up  to  her  as 
she  sat  fanning  herself  near  the  stern 
and  asked  her  for  a  dance.      He  saw 
a  look  of  distress  come  into  her  eyes 
as  they  wandered  hither  and  thither 
over  his  shoulders,  as  though  in  search 
of  help;  he  saw  her  blush  painfully;  he 
noted  that  she  stumbled  over  the  words 
which  came  from  her  so  indistinctly 
that  he  could  not  catch  their  meaning; 
but  he  had  danced  repeatedly  with  all 
the  Australian  girls  on  board,  and,  up- 
lifted as  he  was  by  the  successes  of 
the  evening,  he  failed  to  put  their  true 
interpretation  upon  these  signs  of  con- 
fusion.     He  repeated  his  request,  and 
the   girl,    suffering  evidently   from    a 
painful  embarrassment  which  her  inex- 
perience did  not  enable  her  to  conceal, 
rose  reluctantly  to  her  feet,  still  cast- 
ing about  her  those  helpless  glances  of 
appeal.       Still  Saleh  was  blind.       He 
had  danced  with  hundreds  of  English 
girls,  and  he  knew  that  he  danced,  as 
the  saying  is,  divinely.      Ho\^  should 
he  dream  that  any  girl,  or  the  relaUops 
of  any  girl,  would  object  to  him  as  a 
mere    ballroom   acquaintance    because 
Asia,  not  Europe,  chanced  to  be  the 
<*ontinent  of  his  origin? 

Stella  was  too  new  to  life  and  to  its 
ways  to  find  an  exit  easily  out  of  a 
situation  of  such  delicacy  and  difficulty 
as|  this.  Presently  her  left  hand  lay 
unresisting  in  his  clasp,  his  right  arm 
was  about  her  waist,  in  another  mo- 


ment she  would  be  whirled  away  int6 
the  throng  of  the  dancers — and  "What- 
ever will  papa  say?*'  thought  Stella  In 
awful  trepidation.  But  at  this  Junct- 
ure the  two  young  people  were  aware 
of  a  tall,  gaunt,  sun-dried  figure  stand- 
ing in  front  of  them  with  grave  dis- 
pleased eyes  gazing  at  them  out  of  a 
parchment-tinted  face. 

"Stella,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Bam- 
bridge,  "I  think  you  have  danced 
enough.  It  is  time  for  you  to  go  to 
bed.  Come  with  me  to  Mrs.  Dew- 
hurst,  who  is  Just  going  below." 

Terrified  out  of  his  wits  by  the  stern 
face  and  the  calm,  domineering  man- 
ner of  the  old  civilian,  and  feeling  in- 
explicably  like  a   very   naughty  little 
boy  caught  red-handed  in  th^  commis- 
sion of  some  unpardonable  crime,  Sa- 
leh released  the  girl  and  stood  aside. 
She  passed  him  with  a  little  awkward. 
Jerky  bow:  he  noted  that  she  was  very 
red    iu   the   face   and   cruelly   embar- 
rassed.     As  he  watched  their  backs  re- 
treating from  him  down  the  deck,  the 
girl's  face,  seen  in  profile,  uplifted  in 
voluble     explanation,     Saleh    felt     as 
though  he  had  been  dealt  an  unpro- 
voked blow  with  a  clenched  fist      In  , 
all  his  experience  in  England  nothing 
like  unto  this  had  ever  befallen  him. 
He   had    always    been    received   with 
kindness  and  with  courtesy,  nay,  had 
often  been  petted  and  made  much  of 
by  men  and  women  alike:  it  was  only 
when  he  had  sought  something  dearer 
and  more  precious  than  mere  friend- 
ship that  he  had  met  with  a  rebuff. 
But  now  .  .  .  now?    Was  he,  who  had 
been  brought  up  among  English  women 
of  culture   and   refinement,   who   had 
been  taught  to  respect  them  as  Eng- 
lishmen respect  their  women-kind,  and 
to  regard  their  society  as  a  necessity 
of  his  existence,  to  be  cut  off  from  all 
familiar    intercourse    and    association 
with  them   now  that  Asia  had   been 
reached  and  Europe  had  been  left  be- 
hind?   The  notion,  the  thought  of  the 
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banishment  which  such  a  decree 
would  entail,  smote  him  with  a  shock 
of  which  the  yiolence  was  appalling. 
He  could  hardly  believe  the  evidence 
of  his  own  senses.  If  this  thing  were 
true,  then  was  he  indeed  a  waif  and 
outcast  of  the  nations,  and  the  cruelty 
of  the  unwisdom  which  had  weaned 
him  from  the  life  to  which  he  had 
been  born,  which  had  painfully  im- 
planted In  him  all  manner  of  artificially 
inspired  cravings  while  denying  to  him 
the  ability  to  gratify  even  the  least 
of  them,  which  had  spoiled  his  original 

Blackwood's  Magaslne. 


form  of  existence  for  him,  had  given 
him  a  glimpse  of  a  better,  and  then 
had  shut  him  out  from  it  by  a  barrier 
that  he  might  not  scale,  took  to  itself 
a  new  and  still  more  sinister  meaning. 
Saleh,  too,  danced  no  more  that  even- 
ing;  but  for  many  and  bitter  hours 
iie  lay  wide-eyed  upon  his  bunk,  lis- 
tening to  the  throb  of  the  screw,  and 
seeking  vainly,  as  many  a  better  man 
than  he  has  done  before  and  since, 
some  key  to  the  great  enigma,  some 
explanation  of  the  unmerited  injustice 
of  the  Universe. 


(Tq  he  ootUinued.) 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  ENGLISH  POETRY.* 


It  is  undeniable  that  nowadays  we 
have  no  "great  poets,"  no  writers  who 
can  hope  to  draw  an  audience  half  as 
large  as  that  which  crowded  to  hear 
the  chief  Victorian  singers,  none  who 
can  secure  a  tenth  part  of  their  popu- 
larity and  influence,  or  a  hundredth  of 
their  pecuniary  reward.  From  time 
to  time  the  public,  the  new  democratic 
public,  with  the  natural  uneasiness  of 
the  head  that  wears  a  crown  which 
was  never  meant  for  it,  Insists  upon 
asking,  by  the  mouth  of  some  such 
spokesman  as  a  professor  of  English 
literature  or  an  eminent  lawyer  out  of 
oflice,  why  so  lamentable  a  state  of 
things  has  come  about,  and  what  it 
means.  To  this  it  has  been  replied, 
not  altogether  unreasonably,  that  it  is 
for  those  who  have  asked  the  question 
to  answer  it  if  they  can.  The  business 
of  the  poet  \a  to  make  poetry;  and  the 
adequate  reception  of  his  work,  the 
recognition  of  his  value  as  singer  or 
seer,  is  the  business  of  the  public.  If 
high  pedestals  are  out  of  fashion,  let 
the  buyers  of  statuary  say  why.  For 
the  sculptore  that  is  a  minor  matter: 

•  t^TtM  Dynast^.  A  Drama  of  the  Napoleonio 
Wars."  By  Thomas  Hardy.  Three  vols. 
London:    MaomlUan,  1904-1906. 


they,  at  any  rate,  know  wliat  they  are 
about;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  they 
prefer,  the  closer  admiration  of  a  few 
on  their  own  level  to  the  more  vague 
and  unintelligent  worship  of  a  mob  be> 
low.  To  the  critic,  however,  whether 
he  be  a  cool  scientific  observer  or  an 
anxious  lover  of  literature,  or  both  at 
once,  the  question  remains  one  of  inter- 
est and  importance.  Is  the  poetry  of 
to-day  carrying  on  the  great  tradition? 
and  if  so,  why  is  it  not  recognized 
and  acclaimed? 

In  the  quiet  of  a  club-room,  where 
the  roar  of  the  street  is  completely 
shut  out,  I  hear  this  matter  discussed 
from  time  to  time  between  Mr.  Fondly, 
a  great  lover  of  the  classics,  and  young 
SwlftBure,  a  Journalist  and  man  of  let- 
ters, with  many  friends  among  the 
lK>ets  of  the  present  day.  The  older 
gentleman  is  regretful  but  positive. 
The  poets  of  to-day  are  minor  poets; 
they  have  metrical  skill  and  some  facil- 
ity; but  they  are  not  great  "We  find.*' 
says  h€,  **in  the  poets  of  the  past  two 
things  at  least— a  consistent  vision 
which  impresses  us,  and  a  music 
whose  sound  gratifies  our  expectation. 
The  moilerns  are  not  impressive  or  sat- 
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isfying  in  the  same  way,  and  to  us 
this  is  plain  proof  of  their  inferiority." 

6wift8are  is  an  intimate  friend  and 
poshes  his  counter-attack  to  the  verge 
of  invectiTe.  "No,  the  living  writer*s 
work  is  not  visible  to  you  as  a  consis- 
iiNkt  wh<de  because  it  is  not  yet  fin- 
ished. His  style  is  not  satisfying  to 
your  ear  because  its  cadences  are  new. 
The  finer  sense  distinguishes  at  once; 
yours  waits  for  the  recommendation  of 
time  and  familiarity.  It  has  always 
been  so  with  the  multitude  of  readers. 
The  men  they  belittled  in  the  thirties 
they  magnified  in  the  seventies  and 
eighties;  those  are  to-day  your  Tenny- 
sons  and  Brownings.  There  are  oth- 
ors  now  writing  who  may  live  to  con- 
quer you  yet,  and  certainly  some  who 
will  fill  high  niches  in  the  house  of 
posterity,  when  they  have  been  long 
enough  dead.  Posterity  will  know 
their  work  as  well  as  you  know  "Par- 
acelsus'* or  the  "Idylls  of  the  King/' 
and  will  try  to  reject  all  that  comes 
afterwards  as  you  now  reject  anything 
which  dares  to  succeed  your  favorites 
without  copying  them." 

•*T3i  jcoXa  wiXai  cv/nyrai,"  says  Mr. 
Fondly  with  untroubled  complacency, 
"but  I  am  always  glad  to  see  new  po- 
etry—when it  is  good." 

'^Pardon  me— when  it  reminds  you  of 
the  classics.  The  Athenians  were  ever 
seeking  something  new.  The  Boeo- 
tians, I  am  sure,  wanted  nothing  but 
the  old.  In  painting,  music,  poetry, 
yon  hate  to  be  dragged  an  inch  beyond 
your  former  pleasant  experience.  You 
forget— you  do  not  realise — what  you 
are  losing." 

**I  realise  what  I  am  keeping,"  says 
Mr.  Fondly. 

*H)h  yes;  the  'Odes'  of  Horace  and 
the  'B^ublic'  of  Plato;  but  it  Is  not 
true  that  they  are  the  sum  of  all  po- 
etry and  all  philosophy.  Your  Chau- 
cer, your  Milton,  your  Wordsworth,  all 
went  beyond  them,  though,  if  you  had 
been  their  contemporary,    you   would 
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have  found  each  of  the  three  as  super- 
fluous as  you  now  find  those  who  go 
beyond  them  in  their  turn." 

"And  what  is  it  to  'go  beyond,'  ex- 
actiy?" 

"Poetry,"  says  Swiftsure  "is  a  song 
of  rainbows.  It  told  the  ancients  of  a 
f^w  primitive  colors;  it  tells  us  of  a 
thousand  tints  in  exquisite  gradation. 
From  the  old  poets  you  get  certain 
feelings  in  great  splendor,  but  never 
the  feeling  of  your  own  generation,  the 
very  touches  that  could  give  you  the 
most  intense  and  intimate  pleasuve. 
Life  has  learnt  much  since  Horace's 
time,  both  in  feeling  and  expression. 
In  a  sensitive  anthology  of  English  ly- 
rics, chosen  for  their  fineness  and  not 
their  associations,  the  poems  of  the  last 
fifty  years  would  outnumber  those  of 
the  previous  five  centuries." 

"Indeed?"  says  Mr.  Fondly.  "And 
will  you  tell  me  the  names  of  the  great 
poets  in  your  anthology— the  living 
ones,  I  mean?" 

"Not  now,"  replied  Swiftsure:  "you 
must  read  them  first." 

They  go  ofT,  laughing  together;  and 
their  audience  Is  left  to  pick  up  and 
examine  the  foils  they  have  been  us- 
ing. Upon  reflection  Swiftsure's  best 
weapon  seems  to  be  the  argument  from 
feeling,  the  most  vital  and  distinguish- 
ing element  in  literature  of  any  kind. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  develop- 
ment wrought  by  modem  science  and 
philosophy  in  human  feeling,  or  rather 
in  that  combination  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  determines  each  man's 
view  of  the  world.  Coventry  Patmore 
used  to  tell  Mr.  Bridges  that  the  only 
use  of  science  is  to  provide  fresh 
images  for  poetry.  Certainly  Milton 
did  use  scientiflc  knowledge  in  this 
way;  he  tells  us  how  Satan's  shield 

Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon, 

whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist 

views 
At  evening,  from  the  top  of  FesoM, 
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Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands 
Rivers    or    mountains    in    her    spotty 
globe. 

It  may  be  objected  that  here,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  pointed  out,  "he  expands  the 
adventitious  image  beyond  the  dimen- 
sions which  the  occasion  required." 
No  such  charge  can  be  brought 
against  the  best  of  the  moderns.  There 
is  nothing  adventitious  about  the 
Ifinowledge  of  recent  scientific  theory 
which  underlies  such  a  pa'ssage  as  this, 
on  the  long  dark  night  of  winter, 
slowly  lengthening. 

And  soon  to  bury  in  snow 

The  Earth,   that,   sleeping  'neath   her 

frozen  stole, 
Shall  dream  a  dream,  crept  from  the 

sunless  pole. 
Of  how  her  end  shall  be.^ 

Bven  this,  perhaps,  does  not  exactly 
support  Patmore'B  opinion,  or  pre- 
tended opinion,  but  it  does  show  that 
science  can  enrich  a  poet's  mind  with 
a  fresh  beauty  of  imagination  and  sen- 
timent; and  there  are,  in  fact,  through- 
out the  wide  extent  of  this  particular 
poet's  worlc,  passages  reflecting  upon 
the  principal  activities  of  human  life 
which  could  not  hare  been  written  be- 
fore a  certain  date  not  long  past,  or 
which,  if  written  earlier,  must  have 
lacked  the  depth  and  delicacy  that 
make  them  so  delightful.  These  wo 
may  take  as  read;  for  Mr.  Bridges  is 
recognized  by  many  even  of  the  pres- 
ent generation. 

Our  next  example  flhall  be  from  the 
work  of  a  younger  poet—Mr.  Laurence 
Binyon.  Let  any  reader  who  is  willing 
to  follow  my  argument  sincerely  dis 
miss  all  thought  of  competitive  or  even 
of  comparative  merit,  and  let  him  set 
side  by  side  the  two  prophetic  visions 
of  the  earthly  future  of  the  race  of 
man— one  as  described  by  Milton's  An- 
gel ("Paradise  Lost,"  xii,  485-551),  the 

1 "  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Bridges,"  vol. 
il.    "November." 


other  as  half  revealed  and  half  unie- 
vealed  to  the  dying  patriarch  in  **Tbe 
Death  of  Adam."  Better  stUl,  let  him 
contrast  candidly  the  two  descriptions, 
in  the  same  poems,  of  the  first  man's 
sensations  immediately  after  the  mo- 
ment of  his  creation. 

About  me  round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny 

plains. 
And     liquid     lapse     of      murmuring 

streams;  by  these. 
Creatures  that  lived,  and  moved,  and 

walked,  or  flew; 
Birds   on   the   branches    warbling;   all 

things  smiled; 
With  fragrance  and  with  joy  my  heart 

o'erflowed. 
Myself  I   then  perused,   and   limb   by 

limb 
Surveyed,    and    sometimes    went,    and 

sometimes  ran 
With  supple  joints,  as  lively  vigor  led; 
But  who   I   was,   or   where,    or   from 

what  cause. 
Knew    not. 

(Paradise  Lost,   viii,  261-271.) 

To  the  modern  i)oet  the  wonder  Ih  in- 
comparably deeper  than  that 

On  my  opening  eyes 
The  splendor  of  the  world  shone  slowly 

in. 
Mingling  its  radiant  colors  in  my  souL 
Yea,  in  my  soul  and  only  in  my  soul 
I  deemed  them  to  abide:  sky,  water. 

trees. 
The  moving  shadows  and  the  tender 

ligbt. 
This  solid  earth,  this  wide  and  teeming 

earth, 
Which  we  have  trodden,  weary  step  by 

st^. 
Nor  found  beginning  of  an  end  of  it 
I  deemed  it  all  abounding  in  my  brain: 
The   murmur  of  the   waters  and  the 

winds 
Seemed  but  a  music  sighing  from  my 

joy. 
Then  I  arose,  and  ventured  forth  afoot: 
And  soon,  how  soon,  was  dispossessed 

of  all! 
By  every  step  I  travelled  into  truth 
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That  stripped  me  of  my  proud  dreams, 

one  by  one, 
Till  all  were  taken.      On  such  faltering 

feet 
By  gradual  but  most  certain  steps  I 

came 
Into  my  real  and  perfect  solitude. 
Alone  amid  the  world  that  knew  not 

me. 

Here  again  there  is  no  question  of 
merit  involved;  but  it  Is  tlie  simple 
truth  that  philosophy  has  given  to  Mr. 
Binyon  an  opportunity  which  the  the- 
ology of  the  seventeenth  century  could 
not  offer  to  Milton. 

Examples,  quite  as  striking,  of  this 
newness  of  opportunity  are  furnished 
by  Mr.  Sturge  Moore*s  poems.  In  "The 
Centaur*s  Booty,"  for  instance,  under 
the  guise  of  a  picture  essentially  Greek 
in  its  imaginative  beeuty  and  vigor,  he 
has  subtly  presented  to  the  reader  per- 
haps all  that  is  poetically  valuable  In 
the  Nietzschean  Idea  of  the  Superman 
as  now  current  among  us,  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  a  still  subtler  counter- 
suggestion,  he  has  Justified  and  com- 
mended afresh  to  us  the  tenderness  of 
Christianity  and  civilization.  Let  us 
go  further  and  put  this  poet  also  to 
the  test  of  parallel  passages;  let  us 
read  first  that  famous  canzone  of  "In 
Memoriam"— the  fifty-sixth— in  which 
Tennyson  glances  at  some  of  the 
darker  suggestions  of  geological  and 
biological  science;  then  turn  to  Mr. 
Moore's  poem  "For  Dark  Days." 
Greatly  as  "In  Memoriam"  is  at  pres- 
ent undervalued,  most  unprejudiced 
critics  will  probably  agree  that  in 
purity  of  outline,  in  restrained  passion, 
and  in  deep  beauty  of  significance, 
Tennyson's  stanzas  excel  the  younger 
man's  very  beautiful  and  significant 
lines.  But,  as  before,  such  a  compara- 
tive estimate  is  not  to  my  purpose;  the 
point  is  that  the  later  poem  is  also  the 
newer;  it  marks  a  development  The 
poet  of  1849  is  concerned  about  science 
as  it  may  support  or  deny  his  own  per- 


sonal immortality.  To  the  poet  of  to- 
day the  same  theories  suggest  a  differ- 
ent train  of  feeling;  he  renounces  all 
the  beauty  of  the  material  world  if  he 
must  live  in  it  by  the  same  law  as  the 
tiger  and  the  shark;  he  unconsciously 
records  the  change  from  the  mainly 
egoistic  or  Salvationist  to  the  mainly 
sympathetic  or  Christian  view  of  social 
life. 

Oh,  it  is  nothing  that  a  day  is  fair. 
If  life  cannot  be  sweet! 
If  souls  cannot  be  lovers,  and  if  care 
School  not  desire's  feet! 

If     always     generations     generations 

breed, 
And  race  give  place  to  race 
Sapped  by  inadequacy,  doomed  to  bleed 
And,  dying,  pine  for  grace! 

Only  if  fact  can  answer  reason's  prayer 
Both  in  one  life  and  all. 
And  in  resultant  beauty  souls  be  good; 
Only  if  towards  that  goal  each  day  we 

fare. 
And  never  stand  below  where  we  have 

stood. 
Answer  I  to  your  call. 
Ye  stars,  or  yours,  ye  flowers  of  field 

and  wood. 

It  is  of  course  not  only  science  and 
philosophy  that  have  helped  the  mod- 
ems to  be  modem;  the  practical  life  of 
a  strong  and  chivalrous  generation  has 
done  much  to  quicken  feeling  and  to 
purify  it  There  has  been  a  call,  not 
merely  for  poems  of  patriotism — we 
had  many  such  already—but  for  songs 
of  a  new  pride  and  a  new  loyalty 
which  were  too  distinctive,  too  personal 
to  this  age,  to  be  satisfied  by  the  Ian- 
guage  of  another.  The  love  of  conn- 
try,  symbolized  and  intensified  by  de- 
votion to  a  great  Queen,  has  found  ut- 
terance in  Mrs.  Woods*  "Princess  of 
Hanover,"  in  a  passage  which  certainly 
could  not  have  been  written  in  any 
year  in  English  history  before  1887 — 
not  even  in  the  greatest  year  of  EUiza- 
beth  herself.    The  lines— of  which  part 
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only  must  be  here  quoted — are  spoken 
by  the  Blectress  fiophia,  rebuking  her 
ignorant  daughter-in-law,  who  has  flip- 
pantly declared  that  she  does  not  wish 
to  accept  the  throne  of  Bngland: 

Consider 

What  'twere  to  be  a  Queen, 

A  Queen  of  men,  not  marketable  serfs. 

Perchance  you  lean  out  from  your  bal- 
cony 

One  spring  day,  in  the  prime  and  rapt- 
ure of  youth, 

And  mark  the  immense  crowd  billow- 
ing beneath, 

A  sea  of  worshipping  eyes,  a  ripple  of 
hands 

Claiming  you  theirs,  lifting  you  to  the 
height 

Of   their   hearts'    throne — all    fathers, 
lovers,  friends. 
All  yours  and  yours  for  ever, 
These  are  the  Immortals, 

Not  to  be  changed  by  mutability 

Of  the  inconstant  blood,  or  alienated 

By  circumstance,  or  in  the  unfeeling 
grave 
To  slumber  careless. 
You  the  years  will  change. 

The  small  mechanic  hours:  you    will 
grow  old, 

Dim-hearted,    cinder-gray,    will     drop 
your  playthings 

One  after  one — ^Ay!  but  on  any  day 

Choose  you  come  forth,  outstretching 
crooked  hands 

Like   those  youth   mocks,    whispering 
with  faded  mouth 

Such  as  men  scorn,  "My  People" — ^and 
lo!  the  Immortals! 

A  sea  of  worshipping  eyes,  a  ripple  of 
hands 

Claiming   you    with   the   old   rapture, 
lifting  you 

To  the  height  of  their  hearts'  throne, 
yours  as  in  youth. 

Yours  on  through  age  to  death — sons, 
lovers,  friends. 

This  were  for  her  that  had  a  queen's 
heart. 

That  is  a  modem  piepe  of  poetical 
history,  the  history,  not  of  what  men 
do.  but  of  what  they  are,  the  history 
that  Is  vital,  new  firom  day  to  day,  and 
eternally  significant 


By  these  examples,  and  by  a  hun- 
dred more  like  them— I  have  quoted 
only  ftom  volumes  of  a  certain  scope 
and  easily  accessible^it  would  be  pos- 
sible, I  think,  to  prove  even  to  Mr« 
Fondly  that  there  are  living  poets  not 
lightly  to  be  dispensed  with  by  con- 
temporaries who  are  also  living.  It 
will  still  be  open  to  him  to  question 
whether  they  are  great  poets.  Belnir 
pressed,  he  will  probably  admit  the 
phrase  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bridges, 
whose  modernity  is  covered  with  clas- 
sic folds  by  his  grave  MUtonic  mantle. 
Of  the  rest  he  will  say  that  they  are 
not  sufficiently  outstanding  personali- 
ties, and  that  they  have  not,  so  far, 
treated  of  great  subjects  on  a  great 
scale.  The  argument,  though  not  a 
negligible  one,  is  by  no  means  conclu- 
sive; it  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  measure 
the  pereonality  of  living  writers;  It  la 
certainly  too  late  to  set  up  a  standard 
which  ignores  ttie  possibilities  of  lyric 
'poetry,  and  would,  if  insisted  upon,  re- 
sult in  classifying  Bums  among  the 
minor  poets.  We  cannot  forget  that 
the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare  and  Words- 
worth, the  odes  of  Milton  and  Keats, 
would  prove  the  greatness  of  those  au- 
thors if  their  longer  poems  had  never 
been  known  to  us,  or  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  plays  of  Shelley,  Coleridge, 
and  Matthew  Arnold  are  more  and 
more  unpopular  with  a  public  which 
buys  anthologies  by  the  thousand.  But 
there  are,  no  doubt,  many  who  regret 
that  the  writers  of  to-day  spend  so 
much  power  on  fine  traceries  and  so 
little  in  the  more  patient  labor  which 
is  necessary  to  build  the  loftier  towers 
of  rhyme.  (Something  Is  wrong;  and, 
since  there  appears  to  be  no  lack  of 
energy  in  the  poets,  or  of  appetite  in 
their  readers,  the  suspicion  arises  that 
it  Is  the  traditional  style  of  these  grand 
compositions  which  no  longer  attracts 
either  builder  or  buyer,  no  longer 
seems  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
time.      It  may  be,  in  slMMrt,  that  what 
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We  are  waiting  for  is  not  a  new  set  of 
lM>ets  but  a  new  poetic  form. 

This  belief.  If  it  gains  upon  us,  will 
necessitate  no  revaluation  of  old  mas- 
ters, no  revision  of  the  orthodox  creed; 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  will  remain 
the  great  Twin  Brethren  of  our  na- 
tional worship;  but  we  shall  expect  the 
spirit  of  the  epic  and  the  poetical 
drama,  which  cannot  die,  to  be  rein- 
carnated in  a  form  not  less  immortal 
but  more  intimately  human.  Nor  does 
it  follow  that,  when  this  new  form 
comes,  there  will  at  first  sight  be  any- 
thing startlingly  novel  about  it;  even 
the  great  distinctive  styles  of  architec- 
ture were  developed  each  from  a  pre- 
ceding style;  and  DUrer  himself  failed 
to  invent  in  the  way  of  imaginary  mon- 
sters anything  more  than  combinations 
of  wings,  talons  and  jaws  already  ex- 
isting in  nature.  In  the  new  ix)em, 
then,  we  may  expect  to  find  plenty  of 
resemblance  to  the  old;  only  there  will 
be  just  the  difference,  "orientis  non 
cadentis  lux  diei''— the  flush  of  dawn, 
which  is  so  like  and  yet  so  indescriba- 
bly unlike  to  the  flush  of  sunset. 

Prom  the  moment  when  the  first  vol- 
ume of  'The  Dynasts"  api)eared,  there 
was,  to  one  watcher  at  least,  no  doubt 
that  the  new  light  was  in  the  sky.  It 
was  barred  by  some  small  patches  of 
mist  or  cloud,*  but  it  was  unmistakably 
rising;  it  was,  in  my  belief,  the  fore- 
runner, not  of  one  day  only,  but  of 
many  great  days  in  the  poetical  life  of 
the  ESnglish-speaking  race.  For  Mr. 
Hardy  has  done  something  more  than 
produce  a  brUIlant  and  novel  develop- 
ment; he   has   shown    the    line   along 

*  In  his  anxiety  to  give  ooncise  ezpression 
to  ideas  new  In  English  poetry.  Mr.  Hardy 
has  introdaoed  artiflces  which  dlsflgnre  his 
stylo  And  obscure  his  meaning.  Here  and 
there  he  tanKles  his  syntax  with  extrsvagant 
inversions  and  misplaced  parentheses.  Re- 
peatedly he  uses  the  prefixes  nn-  and  In-  to 
eonyey  the  Idea,  not  of  a  reversal  of  the 
action  expressed  by  a  verb,  bat  of  the 
mere  absence  of  snch  action.  Thns  from  the 
line, "  His  projects  they  nnknow,  his  grin  nn- 
see,"  he  wishes  ns  to  understand  that  **  They 
know  not  his  projects,  see  not  his  grin."    On 


which  further  developments  can  be 
successfully  made.  Indeed  the  advan- 
tages of  the  new  road  are  so  striking, 
and  the  mass  of  material  lying  ready 
to  be  carried  along  it  so  great,  that  it 
will  not  be  surprising  if  those  who  come 
after  Mr.  Hardy  are  for  some  time 
content  to  follow  it  closely  rather  than 
strike  off  at  once  on  divergent  tracks 
of  their  own.  He  has  found  out  a 
way,  and  it  is  a  highway. 
.  To  understand  fully  what  it  is  that 
Mr.  Hardy  has  achieved,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  for  a  moment  what  was  the 
problem  before  him.  A  strong  bent  of 
patriotism,  traditional,  local,  personal, 
had  long  interested  him  in  "the  vast  in- 
ternational tragedy"  of  Napoleon's  ca- 
reer. "The  provokingly  slight  regard 
paid  to  English  infiuence  and  action 
throughout  the  struggle  by  those  con- 
tinental writers  who  had  dealt  imag- 
inatively with  it  seemed  to  leave  room 
for  a  new  handling  of  the  theme  which 
should  re-embody  the  features  of  this 
influence  in  their  true  proportion."  He 
determined  accordingly  to  set  out  the 
story  of  this  "Clash  of  Peoples"  in  a 
poem  of  gigantic  scale,  and  with  the 
British  nation  for  hero. 

For  a  work  of  this  kind  there  were 
two  conventional  forms  available;  but 
the  fate  of  certain  forerunners  gave 
warning  that  neither  could  be  relied 
upon.  A  play  must  be  either  for  the 
stage  or  the  closet;  but  few  poetical 
stage  plays  ever  come  to  the  light  or 
survive  their  birth  by  more  than  a  day 
or  two;  while  any  publisher  will  give 
evidence  that  no  one  now  buys  a  play 
which  is  not  acted.  The  epic,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  too  transcendental;   its 

this  principle  we  might  say  that  Mr.  Hardy 
was  unwrtnng  his  book  for  flf^  years  before 
he  began  writtnf?  it.  His  practice  Is  the  more 
confusing  because  In  some  passaices  he  fol- 
lows the  ordinary  usage :  **  I  have  unlearnt 
to  threaten  her  (England)  from  Boulogne.*' 
In  other  ways,  too,  he  sbuses  the  inventor's 
privilege;  as  when  he  writes  **flnlte"  In  place 
of  **flnal,"  "  voldless"  for  "unavoidable,^  and 
"  qulpt"  for  "equipped,"  making  these  words 
deny  their  ancestry  and  relations  for  the  sake 
of  sume  small  temporary  emergency. 
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tone  is  too  uufamiliar  for  the  expres- 
sion of  a  modern  view  of  life.  It  can 
give  the  form  and  pressure  of  an  age, 
but  it  will  be  an  age  distant  by  some- 
thing more  than  time;  its  characteristic 
method  is  to  exhibit  the  heroic  element 
in  a  man  or  a  generation  by  a  process 
of  semi-deification,  by  making  the 
characters  at  once  highly  typical  and 
extremely  singular,  by  giving  them  a 
stature  and  a  speech  that  never  were 
on  land  or  sea.  This  would  not  suit 
Mr.  Hardy's  genius;  it  is  in  the  most 
familiar  tones  of  life  that  he  is  always 
at  his  best;  and  his  idea  of  the  heroic 
— the  modern  idea  of  the  heroic— is  no 
longer  a  vision  of  men  who  are  more 
than  men,  who  are  abnormally  gifted 
and  perhaps  inequitably  tended  by  su- 
perhuman powers,  but  a  story  of  men 
great  among  their  fellowmen,  because 
in  them  is  more  forcibly  shown  forth 
the  working  of  the  one  universal 
I)ower — whether  it  be  held  natural  or 
diviner-by  whose  operation  all  alike 
must  live  and  move  and  have  their  be- 
ing. 

Of  the  two  inadequate  forms  the 
epic  was  clearly  the  less  promising  for 
au  experiment  The  poet  was  forced 
back  upon  the  drama — forced  therefore 
to  grapple  with  his  problem  hand  and 
foot  Not  only  was  there  the  initial 
difficulty  of  ensuring  that  the  drama, 
when  written,  should  command  the 
hearing  usually  given  only  to  an  acted 
play;  it  was  also  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  machinery  by  which  it  was  to  be 
presented.  Scope  must  be  found,  not 
only  for  the  events,  characters,  and 
motives  displayed  in  its  action,  but  also 
for  a  clear  exposition  of  the  writer's 
philosophical  view  of  them.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Hardy,  having  decided  on  a 

•  Thf^  parpose  of  this  artiole  being  to  draw 
attention  to  the  merit  and  novelty  of  Mr. 
Hardy*B  design,  I  need  not  tarn  aside  to  criti- 
cise either  the  details  of  the  work  or  the 
cn^tsmanshlp  displayed.  It  is  enoogh  to 
warn  the  reader  tnat  in  so  vast  a  po^m  he 
will,  not  nnnatarally,  have  some  disappoint- 
ments to  suffer.  Mr.  Hardy's  peculiar  pnilos- 
ophy  has  the  artistic  disadvantage  of  roroing 
him  to  belittle  all  hnman  character,  and  to  im- 


chronicle  play,  had  to  provide  for  it  a 
theatre  under  his  own  management 
and  fit  it  with  a  running  commentary 
at  once  imaginative  and  philosophical, 
complex  and  consistent 

His  solution  of  both  these  difficultieB 
is  a  simple  one,  so  simple  that  it  has— 

« 

for  those  who  look  back  upon  it — ^tbe 
inevitableness  of  the  greatest  tri- 
umphs. For  his  theatre  he  took  the 
reader's  mind;  for  the  commentary,  his 
own;  add  some  ten  years'  labor,  and 
the  thing  is  done.  The  full  meaning 
and  promise  of  these  devices  wUl  be 
more  apparent  if  I  attempt  some  ac- 
count of  the  result*  Let  us  deal  first 
with  the  chronicle  play  or  historical 
pageant,  taken  by  itself.  This  begins 
with  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain  in  March,  1805,  and 
ends  at  midnight  after  Waterloo,  when 
"the  moon  sinks,  and  darkness  blots 
out  Napoleon  and  the  scene."  It  is 
presented,  I  have  said,  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  as  in  a  theatre  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  author;  and 
rarely  has  any  play  been  so  vividly 
seen  by  the  outward  eye  as  this  by  the 
inward.  Mr.  Hardy's  success  here  is 
mainly  due  to  his  stage  directions, 
which  differ  by  the  wh(^e  breadth  of 
genius  from  any  hitherto  imagined. 
They  are  terse,  brilliant  memorable, 
and  in  their  power  of  suggestion  al- 
most hypnotic.  What  we  are  told  to 
see,  we  see.  Tract  after  tract  of 
Europe  lying  below  us  like  a  map  in 
relief;  men  and  nations  moving, 
swarming,  contending  like  ants;  arm- 
ies creeping  across  provinces  like  mol- 
luscs on  a  leaf;  ships  of  the  line  and 
transports  floating  over  the  sea  like 
moths.  Then,  when  the  moment  of 
action  approaches,  at  the  mere  word  of 

{^overish  and  even  falsify  history  by  stripping 
t,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  homaa  mo- 
tives. Unfortunately,  too,  the  post's  com- 
mand of  his  iniktrument  is  not  by  any  means 
perfect;  his  verse  can  be  grandly  deep  and 
exquisitely  poignant,  but  it  can  also  too  often 
sound  a  scrannel  note  or  fall  into  the  key  of 
prose.  These  blemishes  do  not  affect  my 
argument. 
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command  onr  point  of  ylew  descends 
nearer  to  earth,  voices  come  to  us  as 
tbey  come  to  those  who  descend  a 
mountain  in  clear  air,  *'thin  and  small, 
as  from  another  medium,"  till  at  last 
we  lose  the  sense  of  distance,  and  hear 
the  characters  speaking  in  the  tones  of 
the  life  we  almre  ourselves. 

Once  on  earth,  too,  the  necessary 
scene-shifting  is  performed  with  a 
swiftness  and  a  power  of  unbroken  il- 
lusion not  possible  upon  any  material 
stage;  and  when  flesh  and  blood  have 
played  out  their  dramatic  moments,  we 
are  taken  back  with  equal  sureness  to 
the  high  aerial  point  of  view.  For 
instance,  after  the  ceremony  in  Milan 
Cathedral,  grandiose  and  ironically 
suggestive,  where  Napoleon  is  crowned 
by  his  own  hands  with  the  crown  of 
liombardy,  as  Bmperor  of  the  French 
and  King  of  Italy,  the  Act  ends  with 
this  direction: 

The  scene  changes.  The  exterior  of 
the  cathedral  takes  the  place  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  point  of  view  recedes, 
the  whole  fabric  smalling  into  distance 
and  becoming  like  a  rare,  delicately 
carved  alabaster  ornament.  The  city 
itself  sinks  to  miniature,  the  Alps  show 
afar  as  a  white  corrugation,  the  Adri- 
atic and  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  appear  on 
this  and  that  hand,  with  Italy  between 
them,  till  clouds  cover  the  panorama. 

r 

The  gigantic  proportions  of  the  work 
may  be  gvessed  from  the  fact  that  it 
contains  190  scenes,  introduced  and 
closed  with  this  same  vivid  intensity 
of  setting;  and  that  among  them  are 
numbered  nearly  twenty  of  the  great- 
est battles  in  European  history,  all 
sharply  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other, all  fully  presented  to  sight  and 
intellect  at  once,  with  their  outward 
features  and  underlying  significance. 
For  test  examples  the  English  reader 
will  probably  turn  to  Trafalgar  and 
Waterloo  rather  than  to  Austerlitz  and 
Wagram,  <Hr  even  to  the  fights  of  the 
Peninsula.     In  neither  will  he  be  dis- 


appointed; for  Mr.  Hardy  has  not  only 
described,  condensed,  and  dramatized 
both  with  remarkable  skill,  but  to  the 
authentic  history  of  both  he  has  dared 
to  add  inimitable  touches  of  his  own. 
The  plain  unadorned  story  of  Nelson's 
dying  hours,  as  told  by  Dr.  Beatty,  is 
one  of  the  most  moving  passages  iu 
our  language;  that  any  hand  could  give 
a>fresh  touch  of  beauty  to  it,  without 
taking  from  its  simplicity,  would  have 
been  thought  impossible  before  the  fol- 
lowing lines  were  written: 

N^9on  (suddenly). 

What  are  you  thinking,  that  you  speak 
no  word? 

Hardy  (waking  from  a  short  reverie). 

Thoughts  all  confused,  my  lord;  their 

needs  on  deck, 
Your  own  sad  state  and  your  unrivallert 

past; 
Mixed  up  with  flashes  of  old  things 

afar — 
Old  childish  things  at  home,  down  Wes- 

sex  way, 
In  the   snug    village   under   Blackdou 

Hill 
Where    I    was    born.      The    tumbling 

stream,  the  garden, 
The  placid  look  of  the  gray  dial  there. 
Marking     unconsciously     this     bloody 

hour, 
And  the  red  apples  on  my  father's  trees. 
Just  now  full  ripe. 

If  the  poet  can  hear  on  board  the 
"Victory"  words  audible  to  no  other 
ears,  he  can  see  on  the  eve  of  Water- 
loo that  which  was  visible  to  no  eyes 
but  his.  When  the  sound  of  the 
drums  beating  the  ginh-ale  with  ''a 
long-drawn  metallic  purl  of  sound'* 
echoes  into  the  historic  ball-room,  and 
the  Highlanders  *'march  smartly  down 
the  room  and  disappear,"  we,  too,  can 
now  discern,  ^'stepping  out  in  front  of 
them,  That  figure— of  a  pale  drum-ma- 
jor kind,  Or  fugleman— who  wore  a 
cold  grimace."  To  set  ofl^  this  grimace 
there  was  needed  one  touch  of  tender- 
ness and  one  of  humor;  both  are  giveiy 
in  the   little   scene   next   morning,    in 
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which  two  ESngllshwomen,  mother  and 
daughter,  stand  at  a  whidow  in  their 
dresfling-gowns  to  see  the  troops  march 
out  to  the  battle,  and  the  younger  lady 
is  reproved  by  mamma  for  waving  a 
tearful  good-bye  to  a  young  Hussar  of- 
ficer, her  partner  of  a  few  hours  ago. 

It  is  not  in  battlefields  only  that  Mr. 
Hardy  shows  his  imaginative  power; 
he  is  equally  characteristic,  equally 
sure,  in  drawing-rooms  and  debates,  at 
a  birth  or  a  burial.  The  old  House  of 
Ck>mmons  lives  again  under  liis  hand. 
Pitt  and  his  fellow  politicians  de- 
nounce each  other  with  the  method 
and  accent  which  belong  to  ESngllsh 
party  strife  and  to  no  other  game  ever 
played  by  man. 

So  now,  to-night,  in  the  slashing  old 
sentences. 

Hear  them  speak — ^gravely  these,  those 
with  gay-heartedness — 

Midst  their  admonishments  little  con- 
ceiving how 

Scarlet  the  scroll  that  the  years  will 
unwind. 

Then  for  humor  we  have  the  birth  of 
the  King  of  Rome;  for  pathos  deeper 
than  death  the  visit  of  the  doctors  to 
the  mad  old  king;  for  heroism  in  rags 
the  sergeant  of  the  rear-guard  at  As- 
torga;  for  rustic  drollery  the  Wessex 
men  on  Rainbarrow's  Beacon;  and  for 
sheer  horror  the  retreat  from  Moscow, 
the  white  mounds  of  snow  along  the 
wajrside,  and  the  camp-fires  burning  on 
long  after  those  around  them  are  all 
frozen  ''stiff  as  horn.**  One  scene  has 
a  solemn  music  unlike  any  other;  it  is 
that  in  which  we  hear  the  poignantly 
familiar  sentences  of  the  burial  serv- 
ice, mingled  with  the  boom  of  the  en- 
emy's guns,  over  the  grave  of  Sir  John 
Moore  at  Corufia;  but  there  is  a  touch 
of  the  same  sombre  grandeur  In  the 
dirge  of  Albuera,  in  the  lament  for  the 
dying  army  in  Walcheren,  and  in  the 
boatmen's  wild  chanty  of  the  Trafalgar 
storm. 


In  short,  the  dramatist  has  made  of 
us  not  only  an  audience,  but  the  very 
theatre  itself;  his  play  masters  both 
sense  and  feeling.  There  remains  only 
the  appeal  to  the  intellect— the  ordered 
commentary  or  interpretation — and  it 
is  for  this  that  the  second  effort  of  in- 
vention was  required.  The  material 
nearest  to  hand  was,  of  coarse,  the 
Greek  chorus,  but  it  required  great 
modification;  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  in  his  experim^it  Mr.  Hardy  has 
owed  much  to  Goethe  or  to  Shelley. 
Certainly  he  has  something  like  a  **I*n>- 
logue  in  Heaven";  and  in  such  lines  as 
the  following  he  echoes  a  rhythm  of 
"Hellas": 

8emichoru8  I. 

Ere  systemed  suns  were  globed  and  lit 
The  slaughters  of  the  race  were  writ: 

SenUokorus  II, 

And  wasting  wars,  by  land  and  sea. 
Fixed,  like  all  else,  immutably. 

But  what  he  has  done  belongs,  in 
fact,  not  to  Goethe  or  Shelley,  nor  ev«i 
to  the  Greeks,  but  entirely  to  himself. 
He  has  throughout  interwoven  with 
the  hlBtoirical  fabric  of  his  drama  the 
utterances  of  a  company  of  "Phantom 
Intelligences,"  bearing  the  names  of 
the  Ancient  Spirit  of  the  Years,  the 
Sphrit  of  the  Pities,  the  Spirits  SUils- 
ter  and  Ironic,  the  Spirit  of  Rumor,  the 
Shade  of  the  Darth,  Spirit-messengers, 
and  Recording  Angels.  They  differ 
fundamentally  from  the  Greek  type  of 
chorus  in  more  ways  than  one.  Not 
being  persons  visibly  embodied  in  a 
visible  play,  they  are  not  bound  down 
by  the  appearance  of  human  life;  their 
comments  are  not  narrowed  by  consid- 
erations of  possibility  or  appropriate- 
ness; they  remain  poised  above  the 
scene,  invisible,  omnipresent,  uncondi- 
tioned. Further,  while  the  Greek 
chorus  represented  In  its  comments 
"first,  the  national  spirit,  next,  the  uni- 
versal sympathy  of  human  nature,"  and 
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was  tliepefore,  '*in  a  word,  the  specta- 
tor Idealised,"  tbe  new  choras  repre- 
salts  tile  author  alone.  The  "Intelli- 
gences" are  certainly  personified  moods 
of  tbe  human  mind  In  criticism,  but 
they  are  moods  of  one  and  the  same 
mind;  taken  all  together  they  are  the 
utterance  of  Mr.  Hardy's  philosophy, 
of  his  reneoned  yerdict  on  the  life  of 
men,  and  his  belief  as  to  the  working 
of  tbe  universe  and  the  nature  of  its 
First  Oause. 

It  is  the  author  himself,  then,  who  is 
with  us  throughout,  annotating,  crit- 
icising, unifying  the  play.  The  con- 
flict of  his  moods  works  out  in  the 
main  as  a  struggle  between  two  oppos- 
ing lines  of  thought— one  founded  on 
scientific  experience,  and  expressed  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Years;  the  other  based 
on  feeing,  and  uttered  by  the  voice  of 
the  Pities.  The  creed  professed  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  former  has  two 
main  tenets.  The  holder  of  it  believes, 
flrst,  in  one  ^'Immanent  Will,"  the  cre- 
ator and  director  of  all  forms  of  life, 
the  sole  cause  of  characters,  decisions, 
and  events;  and  this  belief  is  enforced 
in  a  very  original  and  striking  manner, 
once  when  we  are  shown  a  general 
view  of  Europe  before  the  play  begins, 
and  five  times  afterwards  at  supreme 
moments  of  crisis.  At  each  of  these 
moments  "a  new  and  penetrating  light 
descends  on  the  spectacle,  enduing 
men  and  things  with  a  seeming  trans- 
parency." In  this  preternatural  clear- 
ness **the  controlling  Immanent  Will  ap- 
l)ears,  as  a  brain-like  network  of  cur- 
rents and  ejections,  twitching,  inter- 
penetrating, entangling,  and  thrusting 
hither  and  thither  the  human  forms."* 
The  theory  is  emphasized,  not  only  in 
these  special  scenes,  but  throughout 
the  drama.  All  living  things  are  but 
clockwork,  set  in  motion  by  a  main- 
spring beyond  their  knowledge  or  con- 
tTo\\  they  do  not  act  in  any  true  sense 
of  the  word;  they  merely  "click  out" 
their  allotted  parts. 


Secondly,  this  ''WiU"  is  at  the  same 
time  both  active  and  unconscious,  in- 
telligent and  motiveless. 

It  w<MTks  unconsciously,  as  heretofore, 
Eternal  artistries  in  Circumstance, 
Whose  patterns,  wrought  by  rapt  aes- 
thetic rote. 
Seem  in  themselves  Its  single  listless 

aim. 
And  not  their  consequence. 

Everything  in  man's  history  goes  to 
show 

That  like  a  knitter  drowsed, 
Whose  fingers  play  in  skilled  unmind- 

falness, 
The  Will  has  woven  with  an  absent 

heed 
Since  life  first  was;  and  ever  will  so 

weave. 

Again  and  again,  by  reproach  rather 
than  rebellion,  and  in  words  of  the 
most  pathetic  beauty,  the  Pities  are 
heard  urging  their  appeal,  their  pro- 
test against  the  injustice  of  an  order  by 
which  suffering  is  laid  on  men  though 
free-will  is  denied  them.  *'Yea,  yea, 
yea!"  they  exclaim,  "Why  make  Lif^ 
debtor  when  it  did  not  buy?"  To  tills 
eternal  question,  so  often  asked  by  hu- 
man pain,  the  Spirit  of  the  Years  re- 
plies: 

Nay,  blame  not!    For  what  judgment 

can  ye  blame? « . . 
The  cognizance  ye  mourn.  Life's  doom 

to  feel, 
If  I  report  it  meetly,  came  unmeant. 
Emerging  with  blind  gropes  from  im- 

percipience 
B|y  random   sequence — ^luckless   tragic 

Chance, 
If  ye  will  call  it  so. 

To  this,  in  the  After-scene  which  closes 
the  whole  book,  the  Pities  reply  in  turn 
with  another  question: 

Thou    arguest    still    the    Inadvertent 

'Mind. 
But,  even  so,  shall  blankness  be  for 
aye? 
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Men  gained  cognition  with  the  flux  of 
time» 

And  wherefore  not  the  Force  informing 
them. 

When  far-ranged  aions  past  all  fathom- 
ing 

Shall  have  swung  by,  and  stand  as 
backward  years? 

The  Spirit  of  the  Years  has  no  new  an- 
swer to  give;  and  the  Pities,  after  a 
magnificent  repetition  of  the  older 
world's  hymn  to  the  All-powerful  and 
All-good,  ends  with  an  outpouring  of 
hope: 

But — a  stirring  thrills  the  air 
Like  to  sounds  of  Joyance  there. 
That  the  rages 
Of  the  ages 
Shall  be  cancelled,  and  deliverance  of- 
fered from  the  darts  that  wei*e. 
Consciousness  the  Will  informing,  till 
It  fashion  all  things  fair! 

This  is  not  the  time  to  criticise,  to 
ask  Mr.  Hardy  why  he  has  given  the 
name  of  "Will"  to  that  which  never 
.wills,  or  where  he  finds  a  place  for 
"Chance"  in  his  clockwork  universe,  or 
how  man's  evolution  came  to  depart  so 
far  from  evolutionary  law  as  to  result 
in  the  acquisition  of  an  *'unneeded" 
faculty.  When  a  man  of  genius  form- 
ulates a  system  of  theology  in  poetry, 
the  poetry  is  apt  to  survive  the  theol- 
ogy; "Paradise  Lost"  is  an  instance  in 
point  and  '*The  Dynasts"  is  not  likely 
to  prove  an  exception.  But  I  do  not 
care  to  imagine  a  time  when  English- 
men will  not  read  this  poem  with  de- 
light and  value  it  among  their  great 
possessions;    nor    do    I    believe    thAt 
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there  will  be  wanting  a  succession  of 
younger  adventurers  to  set  sail  for  the 
El  Dorado  from  which  Mr.  Hardy  has 
brought  back  so  rich  a  treasure.  It  Is 
likely  enough  that  in  the  present  state 
of  this  celestial  commerce  they  will  be 
little  honored  and  poorly  enough  paid 
for  the  cargoes  which  they  distribute 
to  their  fellow-citbEens;  but  they  will 
remember  that  it  is  the  distributioD 
and  not  the  price  that  is  important 

A  great  nation  cannot  spiritually 
subsist  upon  its  present  any  more  tbau 
it  can  materially  subsist  upon  its  past: 
we  may  be  sure  of  its  decadence  from 
the  moment  when  it  can  no  longer  draw 
nourishment  from  its  own  history.  It 
is  right  then  to  be  dissatisfied  with  an 
unmixed  diet  of  shorter  poems;  it 
would  be  unhealthy  to  live  entirely  on 
the  more  instinctive  emotions.  The 
feelings  of  the  day  or  the  hour  may  b» 
noble  feelings,  and  find  expression  <n  a 
splendid  lyric  poetry;  but  for  the  cficn- 
prehensive  and  invigorating  survey  of 
the  past  a  more  sustained  effort  nnd  a 
more  impressive  form  are  needed.  It 
is  a  great  thing  that  we  should  have  a 
school  of  historians — historians  who 
are  more  than  collectors  of  dry  bones 
for  the  museums  of  the  future— but  It 
is  not  enough.  All  true  history  is 
wHr/fTK;  but  there  are  thoughts  and 
feelings  about  the  past  which  take  a 
wider  range,  and  call  for  a  more  pen- 
etrating and  more  memorable  expres- 
sion than  prose  can  give  them.  It  Is 
for  these  that  Mr.  EUirdy  has  planned 
a  new  departure  in  English  poetry. 

Henry  NeusMU 
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There  are  many  beautiful  small 
shrubs  which  are  less  used  in  gardens 
than  they  deserve,  mainly,  no  ^oubt 
because  it  is  not  easy  to  use  them 
rightly.    If  they  are  planted  in  a  bor- 


der they  are  apt  to  be  overshadowed 
or  smothered  in  summer  by  quick- 
growing  herbaceous  plants.  Many  of 
them  lose  their  compact  beauty  of 
habit  in  well-manured  soil,  and  in  any 
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case  they  are  out  of  scale  with  large 
border  plants.  Therefore,  the  border 
is  not  the  place  for  them  except  on 
very  poor  light  soil  and  in  very  sunny 
positions,  where  shrubs,  like  the  dwarf 
Lavender,  Rosemary,  Santolina,  and 
some  of  the  smaller  species  of  Gistus, 
may  be  intermixed  with  the  smaller 
border  plants  and,  since  they  can  en- 
dure any  amount  of  drought,  will  pre- 
vent the  border  from  looking  alto- 
gether parched  and  desolate  in  hot 
summers.  But,  wherever  such  shrubs 
are  planted  in  a  border,  they  must  al- 
ways be  given  light  and  air  and  space 
to  grow  in,  otherwise  they  will  always 
look  leggy  and  shabby;  and  nothing  is 
uglier  than  a  shabby  shrub.  They 
should,  therefore,  only  have  quite 
small  or  prostrate  plants  near  them 
until  they  are  well  grown,  and  even 
then  it  is  well  not  to  place  any  large 
herbaceous  plants  near  them.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  make  a  beautiful  border, 
on  a  poor  dry  soil,  with  these  small 
drought-resisting  shrubs,  intermixed 
with  small  drought-resisting  plants,  and 
with  bulbs,  which  will  need  but  little 
trouble  and  expense  to  maintain,  and 
which,  if  it  is  at  no  time  of  the  year 
covered  with  flowers,  will  yet  look  neat 
and  prosperous  at  every  season.  In 
such  a  border  tulips,  Spanish  Irises,  and 
other  sun-loving  bulbs  will  look  their 
best  against  a  background  of  the  glau- 
cous foliage  of  Lavender  or  Santolina; 
and  these  shrubs  will  be  perfectly  in 
scale  with  compact  or  prostrate  plants 
such  as  the  pinks,  the  different  species 
of  thrifts,  especially  Armeria  Cepha- 
lotes,  Iceland  Poppies,  Statices,  Alys- 
sum  Saxatile  Compactum,  Oatananches, 
Gypsophila  repens  monstrosa,  Hen- 
chera,  Linum  perenne,  Platycodon  ma- 
riesii,  Sedum  spectabile,  and  for  au- 
tumn flowering.  Plumbago  larpentae 
and  Zauschneria  California. 

But  it  is  only  in  their  special  condi- 
tions that  the  smaller  shrubs  are  of 
great  value  for  the  border.      In  mfist 


gardens,  if  they  are  to  be  used  at  ail, 
they  should  be  used  for  particular  pur- 
poses, and  to  cover  spaces  that  would 
otherwise  be  bare  or  only  covered  with 
grass  or  ivy.  Most  of  the  smaller 
shrubs  grow  naturally  on  hill-sides* 
and  they  are  therefore  most  useful 
and  look  their  best  upon  slopes  in  gar- 
dens. It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
slopes,  especially  when  steep,  have 
come  to  be  considered  anything  but  a 
mere  nuisance  in  the  garden.  It  used 
to  be  supposed  that  nothing  would 
grow  on  them  except  grass  or  ivy,  or 
closer  shrubs,  such  as  laurel.  We  now 
have  this  advantage  over  the  older 
gardeners  that  we  observe  nature  more 
closely;  and  we  see  that  hill-sides,  how- 
ever steep,  have  their  own  peculiar 
vegetation  with  its  own  characteristie 
beauty,  and  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  slopes  and  banks  in  our  own  gar- 
dens shall  not  have  the  same  kind  of 
beauty. 

Of  all  the  plants  that  grow  upon  hill- 
sides, shrubs  are  the  most  characteris- 
tic, because  they  have  needed  the  most 
adaptation  to  their  conditions.  There 
are  many  other  plants  that  are  pros- 
trate even  in  rich  valley  meadows,  but 
shrubs  are  not  naturally  creeping 
things  and  are  only  made  so  by  pres- 
sure of  circumstances.  In  the  high 
Alps  trees,  such  as  willows,  turn  into 
lowly  plants  and  have  a  curious  beauty 
when  thus  transformed.  It  is  only 
common  sense  to  cover  exposed  places 
in  the  gardens  with  plants  adapted  to 
such  conditions  and  beautiful  because 
of  their  adaptation.  Not  all  the  shrubs 
we  shall  mention  are  prostrate,  but 
tbey  are  all  low-growing;  and  most  of 
them  are  natives  of  hillsides  or  sandy 
banks,  and  therefore,  patient  )f 
drought  and  sharp  drainage.  They 
will  look  well  on  any  bank  or  slope, 
however  small  it  may  be,  and  are  most 
useful  for  covering  awkward  transi- 
tions in  a  garden  of  different  levels, 
or  banks  along  a   carriage   drive,  or 
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those  terraced  slopes  that  are  often  so 
dull    and    meaningless    in    a    garden. 
Some  of  them  will  thrive  only  with  a 
■south  aspect,  being  natives  of  hotter 
countries  than  ours;  but  some  will  do 
well   looking  north.       None  of   them 
should  be  grown  near  large  trees  or  be 
subject  to  any  kind  of  drips  or  over- 
shadowing.     Hillside  shrubs  are  natu- 
rally used  to  air  and  sun,  and  when 
derived  of  these  lose  all  their  beauty, 
even  if  they  do  not  die  outright      To 
look  well,  they  must  not  be  planted 
out  in  rows  or  without  intermixture  of 
other  plants  as  in  a  nursery  garden, 
but  should  be  combined  with  easily- 
grown   prostrate  plants,   such   as  the 
creeping  and  woolly  thyme,  the  more 
vigorous  rock  pinks,  CoroniUa  iberlca, 
the  dwarf  Alyssum,  Aubrietia,  azalis, 
Cerastium,    Polygonum    vaccinifolium, 
the    creeping    Feronicas,     &c.      The 
Ootoneasters     are     very     well-known 
shrubs,  but  the  smaller  kinds  are  not 
used  so  much  as  they  might  be  for  cov- 
ering banks.      The  best  of  these  are 
G.  thymifolia  and  G.  congesta.     There 
appear  to  be  more  than  one  variety  of 
both  of  these  in  commerce;  the  best 
■are  the  smallest  and  most  prostrate, 
but  all  are  good.       They  will  thrive 
wtih  either  a  north  or  a  south  aspect, 
except  in  very  cold  soils^   and  with- 
stand   drought   well.    G.    horizontals, 
also  a  prostrate  kind,  is  a  beautiful 
shrub  which  will  soon  cover  a  large 
space  of  ground  and  is  suitable  there- 
fore only  for  large  banks.    It  is,  un- 
fortunately, deciduous,  but  its  bright 
berries  stay  on  a  long  while.    A  good 
plant  to  mix  with  the  smtdler  Goton- 
easters  is  the  prostrate  Savin  (Junip- 
erus  sabinus  prostratus).       This,  too, 
thrives  with  any  aspect  and  does  not 
grow   more   than    a   foot   high.       Its 
glaucous   foliage    looks    well    both    in 
summer  and  in  winter,  and  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent plant  for  the  top  of  a  bank  or 
for  any  broken  surface,  as  its  growth 
follows  the  contours  of  the  ground  al- 


most as  closely  as  a  pink.  The  Gis- 
tuses  will  only  do  well  with  a  flooth 
aspect  and  in  light  soil.  Some  of  them 
are  too  tall  for  a  steep  slope,  but  oth- 
ers, such  as  G.  (or  Helianthemum)  for- 
mosus,  G.  florentinus,  and  G.  lusitani- 
cus,  are  more  lowly  and  look  their 
best  on  a  bank  interspersed  with  San- 
toUna  incana  or  rosemary.  Besides 
the  ordinary  rosemary  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful prostrate  variety,  the  shoots  of 
which  root  in  the  soil  as  they  grow. 
This  seems  to  be  less  hardy  than  the 
type,  but  it  is  an  excellent  plant  for  a 
dry,  hot  bank  where  other  plants  will 
not  smother  it  The  Helianthemnnuu 
of  course,  are  among  the  most  brilliant 
of  small  shrubs  and  will  thrive  in  any 
dry,  sunny  place.  It  is  well  to  cat 
them  back  after  flowering,  as  other- 
wise they  grow  straggly  and  die  off  In 
a  year  or  two.  They  can  be  easily 
raised  from  seed,  and  the  beautiful 
pink  H.  roseum  usually  comes  true. 
There  is  also  a  vigorous,  downy-leaved 
variety  sometimes  called  H.  croleum. 
which  has  large  yellow  flowers  and 
can  be  increased  to  any  extent  by  cut- 
ting ofT  rooted  shoots. 

There  are  many  small  brooms  i>er- 
fectly  suited  to  banks  and  slopes, 
among  them  the  beautiful  Gytisus  pur- 
pureus  with  its  varieties,  the  native 
Genista  pilosa,  the  double  flowered  va- 
riety of  Genista  tinctoria,  Gytisus 
schlpkaensis,  a  new  and  dwarf  variety 
with  creamy  white  flowers,  Gytisus  ar- 
doini,  the  smallest  of  all,  and  C.  ke- 
wensis,  a  fine  hybrid,  quite  prostrate 
in  growth  and  with  large  pale  yellow 
flowers  in  spring.  All  of  these  are 
easily  grown  in  any  dry,  sunny  place, 
and  most  of  them  can  be  raised  from 
seed  without  dlfllculty.  Most  species 
of  barbary  are  too  tall  for  banks,  but 
ISerberis  dulcis  nana  is  a  very  small 
9hrub,  never  growing  more  than  two 
feet  high,  and  may  therefore  be  mixed 
with  the  Helianthemums  or  with  the 
shrubby  candytufts   (Iberls   sempervl- 
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vene),  of  which  there  are  several  va- 
rieties     The  best  of  these  is  ''Little 
Oem/'  a  compact  bash,  neat  and  bright 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  in  spring 
covered  with  white  flowers.       Iberis 
corriaefolla,  which  may  be  a  distinct 
species,  has  larger  flowers  than  I.  sem- 
pervirens  and  a  very  prostrate  growth. 
Both  of  these  will  do  well  with  any  as- 
pect and  in  any  soil  that  is  not  very 
heavy.      The  Olearius  or  daisy-trees 
are  less  hardy   and  are  best  planted 
In  a  sheltered  place  near  the  bottom 
of   a  bank.       O.   haasti   is  the  best 
known,  bat  larger  and  less  beautiful 
than   O.  stellulata,   (better'  known   as 
Barybia  gunniana),  a  shrub  that  should 
be  In  every  warm  garden.      This  does 
best  when  it  is  cut  back  fairly  hard 
every  year  after  flowering.      It  needs 
protection   in  cold  winters.      Caryop- 
teris    mastacantha,    sometimes    called 
Bine   Spiraea,    is   another   shrub   less 
grown    than    it    deserves.       Its    only 
fault  is  that,  after  cold,  wet  summers, 
it  is  apt  to  flower  so  late  that  its  blos- 
soms   are    spoilt    by     autumn     foul 
weather.      But  when  it  has  a  warm, 
sonny   situaticm   and    the  weather   is 
favorable,  it  is  one  of  ttie  best  of  au- 
tumn plants,   and   the  more  valuable 
because  there  is   scarcely   any   other 
shrub  that  flowers  in  October.   It  likes 
a   fairly   rich  soil,   and   is  easUy   in- 
creased  from  seed;  indeed,  self-sown 
seedlings   often  appear  from  it       It 
seems  to  be  quite  hardy,  at  least  in  or- 
dinary winters,  but,  like  the  Olearias, 
is  best  planted  in  spring.      The  tree 
lupins  are  excellent  shrubs   for  dry, 
sandy  banks.      There  are  now  some 
beautiful  hybrids  between  them   and 
the  herbaceous  lupins.      They  should 
be  cut  back   fairly   hard   after   they 
have    flowered;    but   even    witii    this 
treatment  they  are  not  very  long  lived. 
Since,  however,  they  seed  themselves 
even  too  profusely,  this  matters  little. 
There  are  several  species  of  shrubby 
Potentillas.    The  best  known  is  P.  fru- 


ticosa,  a  native  of  England,  which  has 
yellow  flowers,  and  will  do  well  on  a 
dry  bank.  It  is  deciduous,  and  should 
be  cut  back  occasionally  after  flower- 
ing. There  is  a  more  trailing  form 
called  Prostrata  Linum  arboreum, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  name,  is  a  very 
small  shrub,  but  valuable  for  warm,, 
sunny  places,  as  It  bears  large  yellow 
flowers  for*  a  long  time  in  the  summer. 
It  is  a  flner  plant  altogether  than  L. 
flanum,  and,  though  often  cut  down 
in  the  winter,  makes  new  growth  rap- 
idly the  next  spring. 

A  few  other  small  shrubs  rather 
more  difficult  in  culture  deserve  men- 
tion because  of  their  great  beauty. 
Daphne  cneorum  is  by  far  the  best  of 
the  Daphnes  for  the  ordinary  gardener. 
It  is  a  little  capricious,  but  will  usually 
do  well  in  a  deep  soil  of  light  loam 
and  leafmould,  where  its  roots  can 
run  under  a  rock.  It  must  not  be  in 
too  hot  a  place,  but  likes  a  good  deal 
of  sun  to  ripen  its  wood.  Whenever 
it  gets  at  all  leggy  the  longer  shoots 
should  be  layered  in  a  soil  enriched 
wtih  leafmould,  and  if  this  is  done  the 
plant  will,  when  once  established,  soon 
make  a  spreading  and  vigorous  bush. 
It  has  beautiful  clusters  of  pink  flow- 
ers in  spring,  which  scent  the  air  with 
their  sweetness  for  many  yards  round 
them.  D.  neapolitana,  a  little  shrub 
less  prostrate  in  growth,  has  flowers 
less  bright,  but  almost  as  sweetly 
scented.  It  is  easier  to  grow,  and  does 
well  in  any  light  rich  soil,  not  too  hot 
and  dry.  It  is  probably  less  hardy 
than  D.  cneorum.  Both  of  these  are 
shrubs  for  the  rock  garden,  and  so 
is  the  beautiful  Lithospermum  prostra- 
tum,  of  which  we  have  written  before. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  shrubs  we  have 
mentioned  look  their  best  in  the  rock 
garden,  and  every  rock  garden  of  any 
size  should  contain  a  good  many  small 
and  prostrate  or  compact  shrubs.  But 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  plant 
large   shrubs   anywhere   near  a    rock 
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garden,  as  they  will  put  all  the  other 
plants  in  it  out  of  scale.  Many  peo- 
ple think  that  any  plant  or  shrub 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Alps  is  suit- 
able for  a  rock  garden.  But  the  Alps 
are  large,  and  rock  gardens,  even  the 
largest,  are  very  small  compared  with 
them.  Pine  trees  are  found  on  the 
Alps,  but  they  are  not,  therefore,  suit- 
able for  rock  gardens.  Thei^  is  nothing 
that  so  much  enhances  the  beauty  of 
a  rock  garden  as  suitable  shrubs 
rightly  placed;  nothing  that  spoils  it 
more  surely  than  unsuitable  shrubs 
wrongly  placed.  And  even  shrubs 
suitable  in  themselves  may  look  ab- 
surd in  a  wrong  situation.  It  is  com- 
mon, for  instance,  to  see  upright 
shrubs  on  the  top  of  a  mound.  So 
placed  they  make  a  rock  garden  look 
like  a  cemetery.  Only  prostrate 
sihrubs,  like  the  creeping  Savin,  or  the 
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smaller  Gotoneasters,  or  the  creeping 
Rosemary  look  well  on  the  tx^  of  a 
mound;  and  they  show  their  beauty 
best  with  a  large  rock  both  above  and 
below  them.  Indeed  all  shrubs  in  the 
rock  garden  should  be  planted  near 
the  boldest  rockwork,  as  they  make  a 
beautiful  contrast  with  it,  a  contrast 
which  redeems  the  rock  garden  from 
that  tameness  and  monotony  which  are 
apt  to  be  its  chief  faults,  and  which 
cannot  be  avoided  satisfactorily  by  the 
use  of  large  herbaceous  plants  that 
put  all  the  Alpines  out  of  scale.  But 
wherever  they  are  planted  in  the  gar- 
den, the  smaller  shrubs  only  show  their 
full  beauty  when  they  are  placed  and 
combined  with  care  and  taste;  and  it 
is  a  pleasant  task  to  fit  them  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  each  particu- 
lar garden. 
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All  along  the  hillside  from  Glachan 
to  Dunerave,  and  away  beyond  the 
green  point  as  far  as  Inveraray,  a 
heavy  white  cloud  of  mist  lay  sleepily, 
stretched  full  length  on  the  drowsy 
Oowal  hills.  The  mystery  of  early 
morning  and  the  chill  of  the  new  day 
touched  the  heart  with  a  wan  feeling 
like  as  a  cold  room  where  the  dead 
have  lain  will  touch  it;  and  the  black 
water  looked  very  deep  and  quiet 
Then  the  sun  came  up  over  the  hills 
and  touched  with  light,  new-born  and 
Joyous,  the  hither  side  of  Strone  Hill 
and  the  rugged  head  of  the  Old  Grey 
Man  who  keeps  watch  over  the  dearest 
glen  in  the  world.  The  Grey  Man  has 
always  been  old.  He  was  made  when 
God  made  the  hills,  and  even  then  he 
had  the  wise  face  of  an  old  man.  He 
lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  glen  with  his 
knees  cocked  and  his  lips  set  firmly  in 
an  expression  half  cynical,  half  tender. 


always  inscrutable;  and   he  thinks  n 
great  deal  and  says  nothing. 

Sometimes  when  the  moon  is  on  the 
glen  the  hills  tell  each  other  strange 
secrets.      And  if  you  walk  on  the  long 
silver  road,  and  are  quite  alone — ^for 
only  the  solitary  heart  can  understand 
— ^you  may  Just  catch  what  they  arc 
saying  when  they  lay  their  hearts  bare 
to  the  glamour  of  the  moon:  beautiful 
secrets  that  are  felt,  not  known,  half 
revealed,  whispered  by  the  chattering 
burns   that  carry   tales,   read   as  one 
reads  the  thoughts,  too  great  for  full 
expression,  of  the  great-hearted.     You 
may  wander  on  the  long  white  road 
and  be  filled  with  the  mystic  excite- 
ment of  the  night,  and  you  may  listen, 
listen — ^it  is  a  tense,  wonderful  feeling 
— ^and  Just  catch  something  of  the  se- 
crets of  the  stars  and  the  moon,  and  of 
beauty  and  of  the  great-hearted  bills. 

But  the  Old  Grey  Man  never  tells 
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any  of  his  secrets.  He  watches  and 
lies  still,  and  no  one  will  ever  be  able 
to  say  what  he  Is  thinking  about. 
Some  day  the  railway  will  come 
through  the  glen  from  Arrochar,  and 
men  will  pierce  the  sides  of  the  old 
beautiful  hills  with  iron  and  steel.  A 
fussy  engine  will  steam  through  the 
solemn  glen,  and  the  hills  will  no 
longer  tell  each  other  secrets  in  the 
eerie  moonlight  But  the  Old  Ore}' 
Man  wUl  still  say  nothing,  but  will 
keep  his  strange  Inscrutable  look 
while  the  world  lasts,  or  until  some 
playful  tourists  come  by  the  train  and 
climb  the  hill  and  mutilate  the  grand 
old  face— such  things  have  been  known 
of  tourists. 

The  sun  rose  still  higher,  and  made 
a  path  of  glory  which  only  a  few 
Highland  beasties  saw,  and  the  drowsy 
mists  stirred  regretfully  in  their  sleep 
and  shrank  upward  from  the  calm  deep 
loch  and  crept  up  the  hillside  to  die 
presently  among  the  rusty  bracken  that 
grows  above  the  woods. 

A  robin  perched  among  some  scarlet 
berries  on  the  hedge,  and  sang  a  little 
sad  song  about  winter  and  the  short 
cold  lonely  days  that  were  coming,  and 
a  big  heron  flopped  lazily  across  the 
loch  with  slow  heavy  wings.  A  little 
trail  of  blue  reek  rose  from  the  shore- 
cottage,  and  Archie  came  and  stood  at 
his  doorway,  with  the  shining  loch  be- 
fore him,  and  the  yellow  seaweed 
stretched  upon  the  shore,  and  the  big 
hills  watching  over  the  glen.  And 
he  thanked  God  for  all  that  was  there, 
and  turned  his  face  to  the  warm  sun 
and  smiled.  For  he  remembered  what 
be  could  not  see.  Archie  had  been 
blind  these  many  years. 

Every  one  was  very  kind  to  him. 
We  used  often  to  go  and  sit  with  him 
in  the  low,  dark  cottage  where  he  lived 
alone,  but  there  was  light  in  the  dim 
house  of  the  blind  man  as  he  talked 
to  us  of  things  not  seen  but  known. 
Quaint  tales  he  used  to  tell  us,  too,  of 


lawless  Highland  chiefs  and  their 
brave  doings;  many  an  old-world  High- 
land story  died  when  Archie  died  last 
winter.  He  loved  every  legend  of 
the  countryside,  and  would  talk  to  us 
for  hours  about  them,  and  we  sat  en- 
thralled, pleased  when  he  told  us  that 
he  liked  our  gentle  voices,  and  promis- 
ing to  come  again  and  see  him  in  the 
summer-time.  But  he  died  before 
summer  came,  and  the  place  does  not 
seem  the  same  without  old  Archie. 
The  hills  and  the  shore  are  the  same, 
but  the  cottage  doorway  is  empty,  and 
we  do  not  row  across  the  loch  any 
more  in  the  gloaming  to  see  the  old 
man  whose  heart  was  always  in  the 
better  place. 

But  now  the  sun  was  fully  up,  and 
a  boat  put  off  from  the  Caimdubh  side, 
rowed  steadily  by  a  pair  of  strong 
arms.  The  still  loch  was  filled  full  of 
shadowy  streaked  hills  and  trees,  and 
the  boat  cut  a  silvery  passage  through 
them,  and  gently  swayed  the  misty 
scene,  then  grounded  softly  amongst 
the  seaweed  on  the  broken  shore  be- 
low Archie's  cottage. 

"Latha  briagh!"  said  the  rower, 
which  means  "A  fine  day,"  but  as  I 
have  not  got  the  Gaelic  I  must  needs 
write  in  the  English  tongue,  which  Ih 
poor  and  common  compared  with  the 
endearing  speech  of  the  Highlands. 

"It  will  be  a  beautiful  day,"  said 
Archie,  "och,  och,  aye,  a  beautiful 
day." 

**You  will  be  getting  out  whatever?" 
said  Donald  the  rower. 

"Maybe  the  maiden  will  take  my 
chair  to  the  door,  when  she  comes  to 
give  me  my  breakfast,"  said  Archie.     * 

"I  haf  my  boat,"  said  Donald.  **Will 
ye  no  be  t)plnking  of  coming  for  a 
sail?" 

'*It  iss  this  many  years  since  I  wass 
on  the  water,"  said  Archie. 

In  the  Highlands  we  do  not  make 
what  they  call  in  England  direct  an- 
swers.     We    think    the    English    too 
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quick  with  their  decisive  "shall  and 
shan't,'*  and  they  think  us  very  stupid 
for  lack  of  these. 

"I  wasa  thinking  to  take  ye  for  a 
day's  pleesure  juist." 

'*Bh  me!"  said  Archie,  "the  Lord  hass 
laid  Hiss  band  upon  me,  and  I  will 
not  be  thinking  of  pleesurin'." 

"It  iss  a  while  sin  ye  wad  be  by  the 
door,"  said  Donald. . 

"It  will  be  all  that" 

"And  you  wUl  not  get  out  when  the 
winter  comes." 

"I  will  be  content,"  said  Archie. 
"What  He  sends  He  will  give  strength 
to  thole." 

"But  if  I  wass  to  put  you  across  in 
the  boat  to  the  ither  side?" 

"Bh,  man,"  said  Archie,  "I  am  not 
dTessed  for  the  ither  side." 

"You  will  sune  shift  your  clothes.'* 

"I  would  not  like  to  seek  out  for 
pleesure,"  said  Archie;  "it  iss  Hiss  will 
that  I  should  sit  in  darknesa" 

But  lie  went  back  to  the  kist  and  lov- 
ingly fingered  his  blacks. 

"Where  would  ye  be  for,  Archie?" 
said  the  young  man,  when  they  were 
seated  in  the  boat  "I  wass  thinking 
ye  will  chuse  your  ain  pleesure,  but  it 
must  be  a  fine  spree  whatever." 

"If  ye  wad  be  willin',  I  haf  but  one 
wish,  and  I  haf  had  it  these  many 
years." 

'Chuse  you,  Juist" 

'I  wad  be  ferry  pleased  to  go  to  the 
kirkyaird  to  veesit  some  auld  freens 
o*  mine  who  lie  there." 

"We  will  manage  that  to  you,  in- 
deed," said  Donald,  and  he  spat  on  his 
hands  and  swung  to  his  oars. 

Some  white  clouds  came  up  on  the 
clear  sky,  their  cool  shadow  resting  on 
the  hills  in  the  glen,  like  a  hand  laid 
in  blessing  on  some  loved  head. 

Donald  moored  the  boat,  and  the 
two  walked  to  the  little  churchyard, 
with  its  old  stones  facing  the  hills,  and 
their  backs  turned  to  the  less  stead- 
fast loch.      It  is  a  quiet  resting-place 
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among  the  hills:  the  dead  sleep  weU 
here.  The  shrill  coo-ees  of  the  gulls 
on  the  yellow  shore  do  not  disturb 
them,  the  plaint  of  the  whaup  on  the 
hillside  makes  wail  for  them:  no  rail- 
way has  come  to  the  glen  yet 
"I  ken  the  road,"  said  Archie. 
He  threaded  his  way  among  the 
green  graves,  and  stood  by  a  plain  slab 
with  many  names  cut  uiK>n  it 

"It  will  be  Peter  McGandlish^s 
stane,"  said  Archie.  He  stooped  down 
and  fingered  the  lettering  on  the  stone 
and  murmured,  "Puir  Pete,  he  was  a 
real  thrawn  man — but  neebourly,"  he 
added,  with  his  ever-ready  charity^ 
"neebourly,  when  ye  didna  contradeek 
him.' "  » 

"Ye'll  mind  Betty  Jamleson,"  said 
Donald,  passing  on  to  a  stone  that 
leaned  slightly,  "hur  that  they  wad  be 
for  putting  in  the  auld  kiJicyaird.  But 
Betty  wass  na  sae  far  through  as  they 
were  thinking.  And  she  turned  roun"^ 
in  the  bed,  and  she  wad  be  saying,  'Na» 
na,  I'll  no  be  in  the  auld  kirkyaird. 
Pit  me  ower  to  the  new  one  where 
I  can  lie  and  see  the  folks  pass- 
ing.' " 

"Thiss  will  be  John  McCrae's  wife,** 
said  Archie,  fingering  the  letters  of  the 
next  headstone;  **puir  body,  she  wasa 
an  ill  loss  ta  John."  . 

"And  the  littlin  was  no  long  follow- 
ing her,'*  said  Donald.  "John  saw 
greevous  affliction." 

"I  was  reading  the  Word  to  John*tv 
father  when  he  slippit  awa',"  said 
Ai'chie,  "och,  och,  aye.  'Hoo's  wl*  ye. 
Colin?'  I  said,  for  I  thocht  his  breeth 
was  coming  strange.  *No  Juist  yerva 
weel,'  said  Colin,  and  afore  I  could 
fetch  his  wumman  he  was  by  wi'  it.** 
"Ay,  and  ye  were  wi'  Sandy  Clark 
too,  I  mind,  when  he  changed." 

(We  say  "changed"  in  the  Highlands; 
it  is  a  better  word  than  "died.**) 

"Deed  tliat  wass  the  ferry  sad 
thing.  I  will  mind  that  Meg  8aun> 
ders    streetched    him,    and    she    wa^* 
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barely  through,  afore  his  brither  wass 
awa'  tae.'* 

**Ancl  five  o'  his  balms  wass  gone 
afore  him.  That  wass  a  gran  petty— 
a  gran  petty." 

'*Hamish  Millar  got  grace  afore  he 
wass  taen,"  said  Archie,  leaning  his 
arm,  with  the  caress  of  a  friend,  upon 
moss-grown  Btone. 

••Ay,  Juist  in  time." 

**Bat  he'll  get  a  guld  welcome  what- 
ever," said  Archie;  "the  Lord  is  greater 
than  oor  hairts." 

"Mither's  no  far  frae  here,"  said  Don- 
ald, *Mf  ye  wad  come  roun*  by  the  wa'." 

They  stepped  across  some  mounds, 
the  young  man  leading  the  old  one 
carefully,  till  they  stood  by  a  new-cut 
stone. 

*'When  the  tribble  came  tae  us  last 
winter,"  said  Donald,  '*I  think  she 
kenned." 
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*Ay,  they  ken,"  said  Archie,  "they're 
no   far   awa'." 

The  shadows  were  creeping  up  the 
brae-face  as  they  rowed  home  again, 
but  there  was  a  shining  behind  the 
hills,  and  one  knew  how  It  wan 
that  St  John  could  tell  that  the 
streets  of  the  city  were  of  puro 
gold. 

The  moon  came  up  and  filled  the 
glen  with  silver  light  and  the  hills 
looked  with  their  old  strange  inscruta- 
ble look  at  the  long  white  road  and  the 
silent  loch. 

And  down  below  an  old  man  wa.s 
smiling  in  the  darkness — the  unbroken 
darkness — ^and  saying  to  himself,  "Och 
ay,  I  haf  had  the  gran'  day,  the  fine 
day  amongst  my  freen's." 

For  Archie  thought  as  I  do,  that 
they  are  not  far  awa'. 
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The  studies  on  the  subject  of  the 
mosquito  as  a  factor  in  producing  dis- 
ease, which  have  been  carried  on  by 
Koch,  Leal,  Grassl,  di  Foa,   Kenrick 
Gibbons,  and  other  scientists,  have  nat- 
urally evoked  profound  Interest  among 
the  general  public.      The  experiments 
have  unmistakably  shown  the  impor- 
tant part  which  the  mosquito  plays  in 
the  diffusion  of  some  terrible  and  pe- 
culiar diseases,  such  as  malarial  fevers, 
yellow  fever,  and  sleeping  sickness.    It 
therefore     becomes     more     necessary 
every  day  to  persevere  with  the  cam- 
paign already  begun  for  the  destruction 
of  this  little  insect,  whose  existence 
constitutes  for  man  such  a  serious  and 
ever  present  danger.    The  war  cannot 
be  waged  without  difficulty,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  enormous  productive- 
ness of  the  mosquito.     It  is  safe  to  say 
that  if  this  insect  possessed  no  enemies 
it  Would  in  a  very  short  time  Increase 
to  such  an  extent  aa  to  render  the  earth 
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uninhabitable    by    man.      Fortunately 
there  exist  a  number  of  depredators 
which  devour  the  eggs  and  larvee,  not- 
ably some  kinds  of  small  fresh-water 
fish.     That  the  mosquito  possesses  the 
instinct  of   danger   is   shown   by   the 
following  fact       Observations  on  the 
habits  of  the  mosquito  were  taken  in 
a  certain  district  where  there  were  sit- 
uated twelve  small  x)onds,  all  near  each 
other  and  subject  to  exactly  the  same 
conditions.       Eleven    of    these    ponds 
bred  fish  in  them,  but  in  the  twelfth 
pond  there  were  no  fish.    It  was  found 
that  the  mosquito  deposited  its  eggs 
only  in  the  twelfth  pond.  In  which  the 
fish  were  extinct      It  has  also  been 
proved  that  the  insect  takes  the  pre- 
caution, when  depositing  its  eggs  in 
ponds  where  fish  exist,  to  select  those 
in  which  aquatic  plants  are  growing,  as 
these    offer    some    protection    to    the 
larvae. 
It  is  well  known  by  all  who  have 
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interested  themselves  in  the  campaign 
acrainst  malaria  that  where  the  mos- 
quito is  found  depositing  its  eggs  in 
swamps  or  marshes,  the  favorite  and 
universal  means  taken  to  destroy  the 
larvae  is  to  pour  petroleum  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  This  plan  is  how- 
ever very  objectionable,  especially  on 
land  where  the  water  is  used  for  water- 
ing cattle,  as  the  latter  will  go  thirsty 
rather  than  touch  it.  In  fact  the  use 
of  petroleum  to  kill  the  mosquito  is 
a  remedy  almost  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease, as  it  renders  water  so  treated 
quite  undrinkable.  The  important 
question  therefore  is,  how  to  effect  the 
destruction  of  the  insect  without  in- 
juring the  quality  of  the  water  in  a 
mosquito-ridden  district? 

To  return  to  the  fish  which  are  inimi- 
cal to  the  existence  of  the  mosquito,  ob- 
servations have  been  made  with  a  view 
to  discovering  which  species  of  fish  is 
best  adapted  for  the  destruction  of  the 
eggs  and  larvae.  The  best  results  in 
this  respect  have  been  attained  through 
the  studies  of  the  English  scientist, 
William  P.  Leal.  Researches'  were 
made  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Two  very  useful  kinds  of  fish 
were  discovered  in  America,  the  Kete 
randia  fortnosa  and  the  CHimlmMa  afft/iUs, 
which  both  live  at  the  surface  of  the 
water.  These  species  of  fish  devour 
the  eggs  deposited  in  ponds  and 
marshy  places,  thus  preventing  the  ap- 
X)earance  of  the  larvae  of  the  mosquito, 
which  in  places  where  these  fish  breed 
disappears  rapidly. 

Dr.  Kenrlck  Gibbons  has  recently 
presented  to  the  London  Zoological 
Gardens  a  large  number  of  small  fresh- 
water fish  emanating  from  Barbados 
and  known  by  the  scientific  name  of 
Oirardinus  pescilloides.  These  little  fish 
are  extremely  lively  and  destroy  the 
eggs  and  larvae  of  the  Anofele,  the  par- 
ticular mosquito  which  gives  malaria, 
so  rapidly  that,  as  a  consequence,  ma- 
laria in  the  island  of  Barbados  has  be- 


come extremely  rare.  They  are  tiny 
and  very  graceful,  the  males  hardly 
measure  half  an  inch  in  length,  and 
their  coloring  is  very  vivid  and  iri- 
descent. They  multiply  at  such  a 
rapid  rate  that  the  natives  have  given 
them  the  name  of  "Killion."  Experi- 
ments made  with  these  fish  in  Jamaica 
and  Guiana  have  been  completely  suc- 
cessful, as  the  cases  of  malaria,  ac- 
cording to  statistics,  are  in  those  places 
markedly  decreasing. 

In  Italy,  where  malaria  is  prevalent 
in  different  districts,  producing  very  se- 
rious results,  experiments  were  ef- 
fected, through  the  personal  instigation 
of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III,  with  a 
variety  of  fish  coming  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  known  by  the  name  of  *^p- 
minnones*'  by  the  natives.  The  ez- 
X)erimentB  were  conducted  by  Profes- 
sors Supino  and  Besana.  The  observa- 
tions made  in  this  case  show  that  the 
little  fish  most  partial  to  the  larvae  of 
the  mosquito  belong  to  the  q;»ecle8  Oam- 
busia,  and  Professor  Supino,  who  is  di- 
rector of  the  Communal  aquarium  of 
Milan,  points  out  that  the  "MilUon"  of 
Barbados  is  a  variety  of  the  "top-min- 
nones."  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
these  devourers  of  the  larvae  and  eggs 
will  deport  themselves  in  the  same 
manner  under  different  conditions  from 
those  in  which  they  were  kept  In  the 
laboratory.  The  eggs  and  larvae  in 
open  water  are  liable  to  be  dispersed 
by  every  gust  of  wind;  the  fish  may 
prefer,  when  they  have  their  liberty,  to 
seek  some  form  of  nourishment  more 
easily  obtainable.  In  any  case,  ex- 
periments on  a  larger  scale  are  being 
commenced  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Vinciguerra,  head  of  the  station 
of  Aqueculture  at  Rome.  Species  in- 
digenous to  Italy  will  be  exi)erlmented 
with,  such  as  the  eel,  the  carp,  and  the 
tench;  this  last  fish  will  be  especially 
dealt  with,  as  It  has  the  undoubted  ad- 
vantage of  being  itself  good  as  food 
when  no  longer  required  for  the  work 
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of  destruction.  In  other  countries  im- 
portant experiments  on  the  subject 
have  been  undertaken;  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  in  the  interests  of  suffering  hu- 

Tbe  Outlook. 


manity,  tangible  conclusions  will  be 
arrived  at  and  the  results  put  into  prac- 
tice. 

F.  Sawtrgnan  di  Brazzd. 


SOCRATES  AND  THE  KEVELATION  OF  GOD. 


The  Christian  reader  will  not  need  to 
be  reminded  that  it  is  not  in  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  alone  that  he  will  tind 
the  aspiration  of  the  ancient  world 
for  a  further  revelation  of  Grod.  lu 
the  eternal  struggle  between  the  three 
principles  which  make  a  man — ^his 
soul,  his  mind,  and  his  body — ^there  is 
constant  action  and  reaction  as  one 
side  or  other  gets  the  upper  hand,  over- 
powering and  subordinating  tiie  rest. 
And  wherever  in  the  history  of  man 
the  soul  has  prevailed  over  the  body 
and  mind,  we  have  proof  of  his  intense 
yearning  for  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  The  soul  of  Socrates,  if  the 
dialogues  of  Plato  are  to  be  accepted 
as  an  accurate  report  of  his  words,  led 
him  as  far  along  the  Way  of  Truth  as 
it  was  possible  to  go  before  the  su- 
preme revelation  which  was  to  be  ac- 
corded to  the  world  four  hundred  years 
later.  Socrates  regarded  knowledgip — 
to  quote  the  words  of  his  principal 
Bnglish  interpreter-— as  **a  system  of 
ideas  leading  upwards  by  regular 
stages  to  the  idea  of  good."  And  his 
own  ideas  led  him  so  far  upwards  that 
he  was  able  to  appreciate  what  that 
principle  is  which  must  come  into  the 
world,  if  the  soul  was  ever  to  be  capa- 
ble of  apprehending  **truth  and  be- 
ing." 

In  the  sixth  book  of  the  "Republic" 
he  refuses  to  be  pushed  by  Olaucon 
into  defining  the  "actual  nature  of  the 
good,'*  but  acknowledges  that  he  would 
wish  to  speak  of  "the  child  of  the  good 
who  is  likest  him;'*  In  order  to  do  this 
— ^the  extract  is  quoted  from  Jowett's 
^nslatioB— Soerates  begins  by  remind- 


iug  his  hearers,  Glaucon  and  Adeiman- 
tus,  of — 

"The  old  story,  that  there  is  a  many 
beautiful  and  a  many  good,  and  so  of 
other  things  which  we  describe  and  de- 
fine; to  all  of  them  the  term  'many'  is 
applied. 

True,  he  said. 

And  there  is  an  absolute  beauty  and 
an  absolute  good,  and  of  other  things 
to  which  the  term  'many'  is  applied 
there  is  an  absolute;  for  they  may  be 
brought  under  a  single  idea,  which  is 
culled  the  essence  of  each. 

Very  true. 

The  many,  as  we  say,  are  seen  but 
not  known,  and  the  ideas  are  known 
but  not  seen. 

Exactly. 

And  what  is  the  organ  with  which 
we  see  the  visible  things? 

The  sight,  he  said. 

And  with  the  hearing,  I  said,  we 
hear,  and  with  the  other  senses  per- 
ceive the  other  objects  of  sense? 

True. 

But  have  you  remarked  that  sight 
is  by  far  the  most  costly  and  complex 
piece  of  workmansliip  which  the  arti- 
ficer of  the  sense  ever  contrived? 

No,  I  never  have,  he  said. 

Then  reflect:  has  the  ear  or  voice 
need  of  any  third  or  additional  nature 
in  order  that  the  one  may  be  able  to 
hear  and  the  other  to  be  heard? 

Nothing  of  the  sort 

No,  indeed,  I  replied;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  other 
senses — ^you  would  not  say  that  any  of 
them  requires  such  an  addition? 

Certainly  not. 
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But  you  see  that  without  the  addi- 
tion of  some  other  nature  there  is  no 
seeini?  or  being  seen? 

How  do  you  mean? 

Sight  being,  as  I  conceive,  in  the 
eyes,  and  he  who  has  eyes  wanting  to 
see;  color  being  also  present  in  them, 
still,  unless  there  be  a  third  nature 
specially  adapted  to  the  purpose,  the 
owner  of  the  eyes  will  see  nothing,  and 
the  colors  will  be  invisible. 

Of  what  nature  are  you  speaking? 

Of  that  which  you  term  light,  I  re- 
plied. 

True,  be  said. 

Noble,  then,  is  the  bond  which 
links  together  sight  and  visibility,  and 
great  beyond  other  bonds  by  no  small 
difference  of  nature;  for  light  is  their 
bond,  and  light  is  no  ignoble  thing? 

Nay,  he  said,  the  reverse  of  igno- 
ble. 

And  which,  I  said,  of  the  gods  in 
heaven  would  you  say  was  the  lord  of 
this  element?  Whose  is  that  light 
which  makes  the  eye  to  see  perfectly 
and  the  visible  to  appear? 

You  mean  the  sun,  as  you  and  all 
mankind  say. 

May  not  the  relation  of  sight  to  this 
deity  be  described  as  follows? 

How? 

Neither  sight  nor  the  eye  in  which 
sight  resides  is  the  sun? 

No. 

Yet  of  all  the  organs  of  sense  the 
eye  is  the  most  like  the  sun? 

By  far  the  most  like. 

And  the  power  which  the  eye  pos- 
sesses is  a  sort  of  effluence  which  is 
dispensed  from  the  sun? 

Bxactly. 

Then  the  sun  is  not  sight  but  the 
author  of  sight  who  is  recognized  by 
sight? 

True,  he  said. 

And  this  is  he  whom  I  call  tlie 
child  of  the  good,  whom  the  good  be- 
gat in  his  own  likeness,  to  be  in  the 
visible  world,  in  relation  to  sight  and 


the  things  of  sight,  what  the  good  is 
in  the  intellectual  world  in  relation  to 
mind  and  the  things  of  mind: 

Will  you  be  a  little  more  explicit? 
he  said. 

Why,  you  know,  I  said,  that  the 
eyes,  when  a  person  directs  them  to- 
wards objects  on  which  the  light  of 
day  is  no  longer  shining,  but  the  moon 
and  stars  only,  see  dimly,  and  are 
nearly  blind,  they  seem  to  have  no 
clearness  of  vision  in  them? 

Very  true. 

But  when  they  are  directed  towards 
objects  on  which  the  sun  shines,  they 
see  clearly  and  there  is  sight  in  them? 

Certainly. 

And  the  soul  is  like  the  eye:  when 
resting  upon  that  on  which  truth  and 
being  shine,  the  soul  perceives  and  un- 
derstands and  is  radiant  with  intelli- 
gence; but  when  turned  towards  the 
twilight  of  becoming  and  perishing, 
then  she  has  opinion  only,  and  goes 
blinking  about  and  is  first  of  one  opin- 
ion and  then  of  another,  and  seems  to 
have  no  intelligence? 

Just  so. 

Now,  that  which  imparts  truth  to 
the  known  and  the  power  of  knowing 
to  the  knower  is  what  I  would  have 
you  term  the  idea  of  good,  and  this 
you  will  deem  to  be  the  cause  of  sci- 
ence and  of  truth  in  so  far  as  the  lat- 
ter becomes  the  subject  of  knowledge; 
beautiful,  too,  as  are  both  truth  and 
knowledge,  you  will  be  right  in  esteem- 
ing this  other  nature  as  more  beautiful 
than  either;  and,  as  in  the  previous  In- 
stance, light  and  sight  may  be  truly 
said  to  be  like  the  sun,  and  yet  not 
to  be  the  sun,  so  in  this  other  sphere, 
science  and  truth  may  be  deemed  to  be 
like  the  good,  but  not  the  good;  the 
good  has  a  place  of  honor  yet  hliiier.** 

This,  then,  was  the  definition  of  Soc- 
rates of  the  qualities  that  must  be- 
long to  the  "child  of  the  good**  In  or- 
der that  he  might  impart  **trath  to  the 
known  and  the  power  of  knowing  to 
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the  knower/'  Ab  the  sun  gives  light 
to  the  eye,  so  must  the  ''child  of  the 
good"  give  light  to  the  soul,  so  that 
she  may  ''perceive  and  understand." 
There  is  no  great  difference  between 
this  and  the  description  given  by  Isaiah 
of  the  "Chosen  of  the  Lord,"  who  was 
to  be  "for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles;  to 
open  the  blind  eyes^  to  bring  out  the 
prisoners  from  the  dungeon."  Both  the 
writer  of  that  portion  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  and  the  Greek  pliilosopher  ap- 
prehend clearly  that  the  soul  is  of 
herself  blind  as  is  the  eye  in  a  dark 
room;  that  in  the  light  of  the  moon  and 
stars  she  becomes  able  to  see  dimly, 
though  with  no  clearness  of  vision. 
But  should  "the  dayspring  from  on 
high"  visit  the  world,  the  soul  would 
become  "radiant  with  intelligence,"  and 
in  tlie  knowledge  given  through  this 
light  would  come  at  last  to  the  "good" 
which  "has  a  place  of  honor  yet 
higher." 

It  is  to  the  world  of  the  Gentiles 
that  the  "Chosen  of  the  Lord"  is  to 
come,  and  it  is  a  world  dominated  by 
an  ancient  mythology  which  Socrates 
perceives  to  be  in  want  of  a  "third  na- 
ture" to  render  the  soul  perceptive. 
Socrates  had  advanced  so  far  along  the 
path  of  true  knowledge  as  to  under- 
stand the  blindness  of  the  unassisted 
soul  and  her  need  for  further  light. 
The  fulfilment  of  his  aspiration  was 
yet  to  come;  the  "tliird  nature" 
through  which  the  soul  was  to  be  en- 

Tlie  Speot&tor. 


abled  to  draw  near  to  God  was  to  re- 
veal Himself  specifically  as  the  means 
by  which  the  darkness  surrounding  the 
soul  was  to  be  illumined.  "I  am  the 
light  of  the  world:  he  that  foUoweth 
me  shall  not  walk  in  the  darkness"; 
"I  am  come  a  light  into  the  world,  that 
whosoever  believeth  on  me  may  not 
abide  in  the  darkness";  "Yet  a  little 
while  is  the  light  among  you";  "While 
ye  have  the  light,  believe  on  the  light" 
But  with  the  higher  opportunity  comes 
the  severer  condemnation  or  judg- 
ment. "The  light  is  come  into  the 
world,  and  men  loved  the  darkness 
rather  than  the  light;  for  their  works 
were  evil."  Here  once  more  the  soul 
is  described  as  being  "turned  towards 
the  twilight  of  becoming  and  perishing, 
then  she  has  opinion  only,  and  goes 
blinking  about .  .  .  and  seems  to  have 
no  intelligence."  Bvery  soul  which 
desires  not  to  be  classed  with  him  who 
"cometh  not  to  the  light,  lest  his  wmrks 
should  be  reproved,"  may,  without  fear 
of  reproof,  acknowledge  that  the  third 
nature,  without  which  "there  is  no  see- 
ing or  being  seen,"  has  been  revealed 
to  the  world  in  the  advent  of  Christ 
And  all  those  who  will  turn  their 
thoughts  from  "the  twilight  of  becom- 
ing and  perishing"  may  now  at  last 
obtain  vision  by  virtue  of  that  Light 
wUch  was  sent  into  the  world  "to 
give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  and  to 
guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace. 
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ON  THE  MARGIN  OP  LIFE. 


Tlie  Tramp  life,  the  underside  of  the 
world,  generally  appears  in  writing  in 
exaggerated  sunshine  or  gloom.  Some 
who  have  lived  through  it— notably 
Mr.  Davies — ^have  written  sincere  and 
truthful  reminiscences  of  adventure  in 
England  and  America.  They  set 
themselves,  in  union  with  a  great  com- 


pany, to  "cheat  Admetus":  to  live  on 
the  industrial  populations.  Just  as  the 
idle  rich  live  on  the  industrial  pecula- 
tions, without  giving  back  any  ade- 
quate return.  They  performed  this 
feat,  partiy  by  begging,  partly  by 
stealing,  partly  by  grudging  spells  of 
special    and    not    unenjoyable    labor 
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highly  paid  at  certain  reasons  of  the 
year — such    as     fruit-picking,    cotton- 
gathering,  clam-fishing,   and  the  like. 
When   they   grew   tired  of   the   open 
road,  they  took  to  the  railway,  accept- 
ing free  passage  hidden  in  the  goods 
van  or  riding  upon  the  front  of  the  en- 
gine.     They    had    their    experiences, 
also,   of   society's   reprisals,    in    occa- 
sional «pells  of  imprisonment,  not  al- 
together disagreeable  in  the  more  hu- 
mane cities  of  America.      The  general 
impression  conveyed  is  of  a  life  of  ad- 
venture and  considerable  physical  sat- 
isfactions, 6f  health  in  the  open  air,  of 
a   variegated   and   colored   experience 
along  the   great   ways   of  the  world 
which  Is  denied  to  the  assiduous  and 
driven  laborer  of  machine  and  factory. 
That  is  one  side  of  the  picture.      The 
other  is  given  by  Government  reports 
and   personal    investigations    by   such 
observers  as  Miss  Higgs  and  Mr.  Bn- 
sor,  of  the  casual  ward,  the  common 
lodging-house,   and  all   the   race  who 
have  eluded  or  been  squeezed  out  of 
the  meshes  of  regular  toil.    And  here 
there  is  impression  of  degradation  and 
permanent    discomfort,    dirt,    squalor, 
and  misery,  a  broken,  shambling,  dis- 
couraged rabble  of  creatures  that  once 
were  men  and  women.       Those  who 
have  scrutinized  the  wreckage  of  hu- 
manity which  collects  in  the  so-called 
"able-bodied"   workhouses,   or  can   be 
seen  drawn  up  on  cold  nights  in  rag- 
ged   regiments    on    the    Embankment 
waiting  for  the  midnight  dole  of  soup, 
will  be  more  Inclined  to  believe  in  the 
degradation    than    in    the    adventure. 
Yet  the  few  persons  who  have  gone 
forth  without  prejudice   to   know   the 
despised,      broken      persons — tramps, 
criminals,  prostitutes,  unemployed,  un- 
employable— ^who  shamble  through  the 
darkened  ways  of  the  City,   have  no 
such  experience  of  universal  collapse 
to  record.    Those  who  come  as  lesirn- 
ers  rather  than  teachers— with  a  sense 
6t  humor,  of  friendliness,  an  ultimate 


reverence  for  anything  human,  above 
all,  with  acceptance  rather  than  with 
criticism— are  perpetually  astonished  at 
the  resistance  which  humanity  is  able 
to  present  to  the  most  calamitous  of 
outward  circumstance. 

Mt.  Neil  Lyons,  in  "Arthurs"  (John 
Lane),  has  taken  for  the  scene  of  bis 
inquiry   a   London   coftee-stall   ^'some- 
where between  Brixton  and  the  obelisk 
in  South  London."      "This  is  an  am- 
biguous direction"  he  declares.      "But 
then  we  night  seekers  are  jealous  of 
our  ill-fame,  and  the  fear  of  the  Ox- 
ford   movement   is   strong   upon   ns.** 
Round  this  coffee-stall,  attracted  like 
moths  to  a  candle,  gather  in  the  heart 
of  the  sleeping   city   those   to   whom 
sleep  is  denied.  Night-workers  seeking 
refreshment  mingled  here  with  women 
of  the  streets;  an  occasional  drunken 
sailor,  a   thief   making  a    rendezvous 
with  a    thief,    tramps  and    wastrels, 
foregather  for  a  moment   within  the 
circle  of  light  before  drifting  out  into 
the  darkness  again.    There  are  some 
who   are  regular  customers,   who  de- 
velop a  kind  of  comradeship,  exchang- 
ing tales  of  misfortune;  and  from  these 
the  author  weaves  a  tragic  or  pitiful 
or  romantic  story  of  human  lives.    For 
all  the  permanent  elements  of  romance 
are  in  this  underworld,  only  with  the 
values   distorted   and   modified.    Here 
also  are  sudden  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
passionate   human   affections,   love   of 
woman  and  of  chUd,  fear  of  violence 
and  of  death.      It  is  life  lived  close  to 
the   margin,    in    perpetual   familiarity 
with   the   reality  of   common   things; 
darkness  and  cold,  hunger  and  despair. 
It  is  life  lived,  that  is  to  say,  as  per- 
haps the  majority  of  mankind  are  liv- 
ing it  to-day;  never  so  far  removed 
from  the  possibility  of  privation  and  of 
danger  as  to  be  able  to  settle  down 
tranquil  in  a  universe  of  security.  The 
common    impression,    amongst    those 
who  do  not  dwell  in  such  a  universe,  is 
that  existence   under   such   conditions 
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must  reel  back  into  sayagery  or  apathy 
—Into  a  kind  of  numbneBS  before  all 
the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune,  or  into  the  fierce  fight  for  ex- 
istence of  the  sinking  ship  or  the  crum> 
bling  earthquake  city.  But  experience 
is  quite  otherwise.  Comradeship,  de- 
sire, human  aflPeetion,  kindliness  and 
pity,  all  here  survive  amongst  men  so 
shabby  and  twisted  as  to  appear 
scarcely  human,  and  women  with 
painted  faces  not  pleasant  to  look 
upon.  Nay  more,  a  certain  attitude  of 
cheeriness  and  enjoyment  seems  to  be 
bred  out  of  the  very  extremity  of  for- 
tune. There  is  a  rich  humor  in  all  Mr. 
Lyon's  sketches,  for  much  of  which, 
indeed,  the  onlooker  and  recorder  may 
be  responsible,  but  some  of  which  is 
native  to  the  original  character. 
Sometimes  it  assumes  the  form  of  ver- 
bal exaggeration  and  comments  in 
which  all  working-class  London  is  so 
ready,  the  most  reputable  product  of 
the  industrial  metropolis.  Sometimes 
it  finds  satisfaction  in  the  Jollity  ex- 
cited by  drink,  as  in  the  experience  of 
the  drunken  sailor  who  uplifts  his 
voice  in  the  ballad  of  "Joe  Gollghtly." 
Sometimes  it  has  the  peculiar,  reckless 
insolence  of  the  defiance,  out  of  ex- 
tremity, of  all  time's  revenges;  the 
reckless  insolence  of  the  **seven  men 
out  of  hell"  in  the  story  of  the  "Boli- 
var" who  have  "euchred  God's  al- 
mighty storm"  and  "bluffed  the  eternal 
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There  is  here,  however,  none  of  the 
idealization,  the  roseate  visions  of  sor- 
did and  ugly  things  suddenly  seen 
through  a  mist  of  make-belief  which 
fills  with  an  intolerable  sentimentality 
the  works  of  many  popular  writers  of 
fiction.  "Arthur's"  clients,  having 
plumbed  the  bedrock  of  life,  are  suf- 
feiing  no  illusions  concerning  it.  They 
are  emphatically  convinced  that  dust 
is  dust  and  mud  is  mud,  and  that  a 
spade  may  Justly  be  called  a  spade. 
Outside  the   coffee  stall    itself,    in  the 


small  hours  of  the  morning,  there  is 
continual  necessity  for  the  suppression 
of  rowdies  and  marauders  and  those 
who  exhibit  anarchic  tendencies  in  a 
civilization  remote  from  our  own,  but 
with  very  definite  standards.  In  that 
civilization  kindliness  and  good  fellow- 
ship stand  at  the  summit  of  the  hier- 
archy of  virtues,  and  a  large  tolerance 
replaces  the  negative  prohibitione  of 
the  accepted  commandments.  And  in 
all  that  company  of  children,  bewil- 
dered and  confused  in  a  world  which 
they  have  never  learned  to  understand, 
the  acceptance  of  a  certain  level  of • 
honor  and  of  order  is  more  clearly 
recognized  than  amongst  those  who, 
reaching  towards  the  enforcement  of 
nusterer  limitations  are,  perhaps,  less 
successful  in  attainment  "Some- 
times," says  Mr.  Lyons,  "a  sailorman 
in  the  throes  of  a  fever  may  form  our 
circle.  Arthur  will  then  arise  in  his 
might,  peer  over  his  spectacles,  and 
lifting  a  withered  forefinger  say, 
'George,  I'm  surprised  at  you.  Be'ave 
yeself.'  And  G^eorge,  if  he  be  not  very 
drunk,  will  subside  instantly,  saying, 
*Rfghto,  Guv'nor,'  or  he  will  ask  re- 
si)ectfully  for  another  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  thick  'un,  at  the  same  time  chal- 
lenging the  company  to  deny  that  Ar- 
thur is  a  gentleman,  or  he  himself  n 
Briton." 

So  that  amongst  incidents  seemificrly 
trivial— a  crying  baby,  a  meeting  of  a 
tramp  and  his  pal,  the  attempt  of 
Arthur's  soldier  son  to  choose  between 
two  rival  candidates  for  his  affection- 
there  is  revealed  a  whole  depth  of  hu- 
man helpfulness  and  human  sympathy 
which  is  not  helpful,  but  exceedingly 
desirous  to  be  so.  In  one  of  Mr. 
Lyon's  exuberant  evenings  a  man  with 
a  baby  in  his  arms  wearily  drifts  ta 
the  coffee  stall,  waiting  for  the  belated- 
all-night  tram.  And  at  once  this  com- 
pany of  nightbirds  and  homeless  popu- 
lace become  absorbed  in  one  over- 
whelming  problem — how    to  stop   the 
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baby  crying.  "Arthur"  himself  starts 
the  enterprise,  '*!  ain*t  no  amatoor  at 
this  business,"  he  cheerily  remarks. 
**Soothin'  down  babies  is  one  of  my 
specialties."  So  he  makes  grimaces, 
shouts,  "Oy!  oy!  oyl"  at  the  unfortu- 
nate infant,  emits  shrieks  to  imitate  a 
locomotive  in  "a  performance  very  un- 
usual and  distressing,"  bays  like  a 
bloodhound  C*trying  the  dawg  on 
him,"  he  calls  it),  imitates  various 
other  animals — with  disastrous  effect. 
Arthur's  "man"  then  steps  into  the 
breach.  "I  know  a  dodge  about  ba- 
bies," he  rem€u*ks.  "First  of  all,"  ex- 
plained the  specialist,  "you  turn  'im 
over  on  'is  chest  Then  you  say,  'Hups 
a  daisy;  Therms  a  little  man!'  and 
thumps  him  on  his  back.  Then  you 
give  'im  a  fork  or  sich  like  to  play 
with.  Then  you  say,  *Did  'e  *ave  a 
dirty  blackguard  of  a  father  then?' 
(No  offence  to  you,  sir,  only  it's  the  cus- 
tom), and  then  you  Jerk  'im  up  an' 
down,  an'  'old  your  breath  till  'e  falls 
asleep."  This  also  fails^  The  owner 
of  the  infant  meanwhile  Imparts  remi- 
niscences of  his  life,  his  sister  and  the 
baby,  full  of  intimate  detail,  to  the 
friendly  company.  A  "certain  old 
drab,"  half  starved,  is  stuffed  with  cof- 
fee and  sardines  and  promised  "tup- 
pence" to  stop  the  child's  "'oUering." 
She  immediately  succeeds.  The  tram 
arrives;  the  father  and  child  vanish  in 
the  night.  It  is  twenty  minutes  past 
one  o'clock— in  a  submerged,  undistin- 
guished corner  of  six  millions  of  sleep- 
ing people.  But  all  human  life  is  in 
it — the  stupidity,  the  gravity,  the  gen- 
erosity, the  ready  companionship  and 
sympathy  under  misfortune  which  may 
be  common  to  all,  of  half-lost,  undis- 
tinguished people  who  normally  travel 
through  mean  streets  to  no  profitable 
ends. 

They  quote  poetry  —  sentimental 
maunderings,  the  humorous  ditties  of 
the  lower-class  music-halls,  or  blood- 
thirsty, recounting  how  "Joe  Golightly" 
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"Stabbed  'im  in  the  spine."  They 
crack  their  little  Jokes,  and  score  of! 
each  other  and  off  themselves,  when  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  poverty — with 
nothing  between  them  and  ultimate 
destitution.  When  prosperity  comes 
they  share  with  each  other,  standing 
"treat"  in  "cawfee"  and  sardines  and 
hard-boUed  eggs.  There  fall  down  to 
them  occasionally  visitants  from  an- 
other  world,  like  the  falling  of  the 
products  of  the  surface  zone  into  the 
the  abysses  of  the  ocean  floor.  Now 
it  is  a  "gentleman"  killing  himself  an 
speedily  as  possible  with  drink  and 
sordid  adventure,  on  the  way  betweeu 
prosperity  and  death.  Now  it  is  a 
benevolent  idiot"  desiring  to  see  the 
darker  side  of  London  life,'*  whose 
comments  are  received  with  maiiced 
disfavor  by  the  normal  members  of 
this  queer  twilight  world.  He  sees 
a  universe  which  fills  him  with  dis- 
may. "The  company,  besides  our- 
selves, numbered  some  dozen.  There 
was  a  sailor,  with  vine  leaves  in  his 
hair,  singing  love  songs  to  another 
sailor,  who  had  removed  a  boot,  which 
he  was  laboriously  polishing  by  means 
of  natural  moisture  and  a  coat-sleeve. 
And  a  gentleman  in  a  mauve  squash 
hat  was  undertaking  to  explain  to  an- 
other gentleman  in  a  fawn  squash  hat 
exactly  why  the  harness-buckle  indus- 
try had  left  Birmingham  for  Belgium. 
. .  .  Another  group  consisted  of  Trooper 
Alfred  and  Miss  Hopi)er  and  Kitty  and 
her  spouse  and  a  poor  verminous  old 
tramp:  and  a  vain,  half-witted,  resent- 
ful little  drab,"  with  whom  "a  dray- 
man begins  to  exchange  witti- 
cisms, an  occasion  which  the  dray* 
man's  boy  made  use  of  to  exchange 
coffee  cups,  to  his  own  advantage,  with 
the  drayman."  It  is  the  accepted 
"dregs"  of  the  City  life:  the  product 
which  is  the  despair  of  philanthropist 
and  reformer,  which  civilization,  as 
Socialistic  ideas  develop,  is  going  to 
regiment  classify,  subject  to  medicinal 
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and  penal  treatment  In  various  forms 

of  "hom&*'      Till  that  blessed  day  ar- 

rives  it  is  good  to  think  that  amongst 

these  broken  people  the  observer  can 

find     human     kindliness,     and     "that 

sweetest  of  all  gosipels — the  gospel  of 

tolerance*';     and     no     inconsiderable 
The  Nation. 


amount  of  the  happiness  which  comes 
from  life  lived  dangerously — ^always 
just  eluding  the  forces  which  make  for 
destruction  on  the  one  hand,  for  good 
citiasenship  and  ordered,  regulated  life 
on  the  other. 


GERMANY  AND  EUROPE. 


Austria-Hungary  is  composing  her 
differences  with  Turkey  on  a  money 
basis,  Bulgaria  looks  like  following 
Austria's  lead,  and  since  M.  Isvolsky's 
speech  to  the  Duma  it  is  clear  that 
Russia  is  determined  on  a  conciliatory 
policy.  A  settlement  is  in  train,  and 
though  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  melting  of  the  Balkan  snows  re- 
moves the  great  climatic  check  on  an 
outburst,  it  can  no  longer  be  urged 
that  the  peace  of  Europe  is  at  stake. 

Now  that  international  animosities 
are  beginning  to  die  down  one  may  cor- 
rect, or  attempt  to  correct,  misappre- 
liensions  which  have  given  rise  to  Judg- 
ments sweeping  and  false.  In  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  in  Germany  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  two  central  Powers 
were  confronted  with  a  more  or  less 
definite  coalition  of  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  and  Russia,  of  which  Great 
Britain  was  the  moving  spirit  The 
Balkan  Committee,  an  odd  institution 
with  humanitarian  ideals,  has  been 
represented  as  the  instigator  of  the 
Turkish  boycott  of  Austrian  goods,  and 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  entire 
weight  of  official  and  popular  opinion 
in  this  country  was  behind  '*Lord" 
Noel  Buxton.  In  the  long  run  such 
ebullitions  of  journalistic  rancor  are 
not  likely  to  have  much  effect  on  inter- 
national relations,  but  at  the  moment 
they  may  do  considerable  mischief,  and 
it  is  a  pity  so  difficult  a  situation  was 
not  handled  on  either  side  of  the  North 
Sea  with  less  energy  and  more  tact 


Nevertheless  no  desire  to  let  by^nes 
be  bygones  can  blind  the  British  ob- 
server to  the  fact  that  the  suspicion 
that  this  country  bears  no  goodwill  to 
the  Austro-German  alliance  has  been 
strengthened  by  recent  events.  This 
suspicion  was  created  by  the  agree- 
ments made  within  the  past  few  years 
between  Great  Britain  and  other  Great 
Powers.  It  is  urged  that  these  under- 
standings have  been  made  not  witli 
Germany  but  around  her,  and  the  Im- 
perial Chancellor  himself  has  found  it 
necessary  to  examine  the  suggestion 
that  Germany  is  being  "hemmed  in." 
Only  a  few  days  ago  a  paper  so  mod- 
erate as  the  ''Frankfiirter  Zeitung** 
suggested  in  a  well-meant  article  that 
these  arrangements  were  unnecessary, 
forgetting  that  the  necessity  of  an 
agreement  with  France  as  to  tropical 
Africa  or  with  Russia  as  to  Central 
Asia  is  a  matter  for  British  not  Ger- 
man decision.  The  real  question,  how- 
ever, turns  not  on  the  necessity  of 
such  treaties  but  on  their  precise  sig- 
nificance. Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  to 
say  that  the  relations  between  this 
country  and  France  are  comparable 
with  those  between  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary? Put  in  this  form,  the 
question  admits  of  only  one  answer, 
and  That  an  emphatic  negative.  Our 
friendly  relations  with  France  and 
Russia  are  based  on  the  removal  of  cer- 
tain causes  of  past  fHction,  whereas 
the  relations  between  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  are  based  on  a  pledge 
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of  concerted  action  in  the  event  of  fut- 
ure contingencies.  An  entente  is  not 
a  cunning  synonym  for  an  alliance,  but 
a  totally  clifFerent  thing.  An  entente 
is  at  the  utmost  a  guarantee  of  that 
diplomatic  goodwill  which  oils  the 
wheels  of  the  international  machine;  an 
alliance  is  a  definite  pledge  of  armed 
assistance;  and  the  two  are  separated 
by  the  whole  gulf  which  lies  between 
words  and  deeds.  In  face  of  this  great 
and  obvious  distinction  it  seems  almost 
superfluous  to  point  out  that  a  Power 
which  really  cherished  hostile  feelings 
towards  Germany  would  be  more 
likely  to  avoid  than  to  encourage  cIoqo 
relations  with  such  countries  as  Rus- 
sia and  France,  the  former  of  which 
is  slowly  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
a  disastrous  war,  while  the  latter,  as 
the  home  of  a  thrifty  and  industrious 
peasant  population,  has  more  to  lose 
and  less  to  gain  from  the  outbreak  of 
war  than  any  other  Power  in  Burope — 
so  much  so  that  France  may  be  dis- 
missed as  a  peace-at-any-price  Power. 
These  considerations  are  eminently 
practical,  and  perhaps  for  this  very 
reason  fail  to  appeal  to  the  somewhat 
metaphysical  German  mind.  The 
German  is  ever  on  the  look-out  for 
what  he  calls  a  "Tendenzpolitik,"  a  pol- 
icy which  avails  itself  of  a  variety  of 
means  for  the  attainment  of  some  per- 
fectly definite  end,  such  a  policy  In 
fact  as  Bismarck  pursued  betweeu 
1862  and  1871.  That  is  not  at  all  the 
English  way  of  dealing  with  foreign 
affairs.  It  is  contrary  to  the  national 
temperament,  and  In  any  case  so  sub- 
tle a  method  is  hardly  possible  in  a 
democratic  country.  We  choose  to 
deal  with  difficulties  one  by  one  as  they 
arise,  sometimes  perhaps  with  imper- 
fect appreciation  of  the  full  conse- 
quences of  our  conduct;  when  far- 
reaching  motives  are  attributed  to  us 
we  are  at  first  amused  and  afterwards 
annoyed.  Particularly  in  the  case  of 
Germany  we  have  come  to  resent  the 


persistence  with  which  we  have  been 
misjudged,  and  have  at  last  concladed 
that  the  Grermans  must  be  harboring 
evil  designs  against  us.  It  may  well 
be  that  our  suspicions  are  utterly 
baseless,  and  that  the  Germans  are  as 
anxious  for  peace  as  we  feel  ourselTes 
to  be,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
average  Englishman  is  not  quite  easy 
in  his  mind.  The  interests  of  Great 
Britain  are  largely  extra-European,  and 
so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned 
with  the  adjacent  Continent  at  all,  her 
concern  is  with  her  liability  to  inva- 
sion. Now  there  is  no  Power  in  the 
world  with  such  combined  naval  and 
military  strength  as  the  German  Em- 
pire, and  there  is  consequently  no 
Power  so  competent  to  invade  us  with 
success.  Whether  the  invasion  would 
end  in  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the 
invaders  or  not  is  another  thing,  and 
even  the  certainty  that  the  British 
Army,  if  by  luck  we  had  it  ready 
on  the  spot,  could  overwhelm  any  hos- 
tile force  that  set  foot  on  these  shores 
would  not  give  satisfaction;  for  it  i« 
our  boast  that  our  soU  is  inviolate,  and 
fear  of  invasion  is  a  more  strongly 
marked  feature  of  the  national  psy- 
chology than  fear  of  defeat  It  ifi 
hardly  possible  for  the  German, 
whose  country  has  been  the  battle- 
field of  Europe,  to  appreciate  this  feel- 
ing or  to  understand  how  it  has  been 
impressed  upon  us  by  our  history;  but 
it  exists,  and  allowances  must  be 
made  for  it.  Once  it  is  appreciated  it 
will  be  clear  that  our  determination 
to  maintain  the  two-Power  standard 
Is  not  a  threat. 

But  though  mutual  misinterpreta- 
tions of  naval  armaments  may  have 
contributed  to  the  ill-feeling  between 
the  two  countries,  thay  are  not  the 
cause  of  it  The  German  cannot  com- 
plain if  Great  Britain  pays  his  country 
the  compliment  of  regarding  it  as  the 
strongest  Power  in  Europe,  but  he  is 
on   firmer     ground   when  he  protests 
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against  the  suggestion  that  she  Is  plan- 
ning the  invasion  of  England.  And 
It  Is  to  rebot  any  such  suggestion  that 
Berlin  prepared  to  receive  with 
especial  warmth  the  British  King  and 
Queen.  There  Is  no  ground  for  ques- 
tioning German  sincerity.  Wars  do 
not  arise  out  of  nothing,  and  what  pos- 
sible causes  of  conflict  exist  between 
the  two  Powers?  Economically  they 
are  rivals,  but  economic  rivalry  need 
be  no  bar  to  friendship.  There  is  but 
one  source  of  danger.  Should  Oer- 
many  show  signs  of  absorbing  the 
two  small  States  on  her  eastern  fron- 
tier, the  situation  for  this  country 
would  be  critical;  but  there  are  no 
signs  of  any  thought  of  such  ventures 
at  this  moment 

Nor  must  It  be  forgotten  that  both 
Englishmen  and  Germans  have  other 
things  to  think  of  besides  their  mutual 
relations.  Germany  is  busy  with  in- 
ternal problema  In  almost  every 
State  in  the  Empire  the  question  of 
electoral  reform  has  lately  come  to  the 
fore;  there  have  been  demonstrations 
in  Berlin  and  riots  in  Dresden.  More- 
over, the  Empire  Itself  is  still  dealing 
with  a  constitutional  question  of  tho 
first  magnitude — the  control  of  foreign 
policy — and  is  also  confronted  with  the 
less  exciting  but  equally  important  task 
of  balancing  its  accounts.  It  Is  to 
these  two  matters  that  Prince  BUlow 
devoted  the  bulk  of  his  recent  speech 
in    the    Prussian    Landtag,    and    the 
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Prince  Is  too  closely  in  touch  with 
public  opinion,  and,  Just  at  present,  too 
much  dependent  upon  it,  to  distort 
the  perspective  of  political  facts 
to  soothe  the  qualms  of  the  forelguer. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  no 
date  since  the  Empire  was  constituted 
were  the  Germans  more  pressingly 
engaged  with  domestic  matters  than 
they  are  to-day.  In  every  Federation 
there  must  be  friction  between  the 
central  Government  and  the  constitu- 
ent States  until  the  balance  of  author- 
ity swings  definitely  to  one  side  or 
the  other.  To  the  foreigner  the  con- 
filct  is  of  historic  interest  only;  but  it 
absorbs  all  the  attention  of  the  people 
immediately  concerned,  and  It  is  in 
such  a  conflict  that  the  German  people 
are  now  engaged.  In  foreign  politics 
the  issue  has  been  raised  whether  con- 
trol is  to  be  vested  in  the  States  as  rep- 
resented by  the  Federal  Council  or  In 
the  Empire  as  represented  by  the  Em- 
peror or  by  the  Reichstag;  and  In  finan- 
cial matters  the  present  deadlock  has 
arisen  because  the  States  regard  direct 
imperial  taxation  as  an  encroachment 
on  their  sovereign  rights.  These  are 
no  trifles  to  be  adjusted  by  conferences 
between  officials  In  Berlin;  they  de- 
mand the  best  thought  of  the  people 
themselves,  and  while  they  remain  un- 
dealt  with  leave  neither  the  leisure  nor 
the  means  for  an  aggressive  foreign 
policy. 


THE  FIB-TKEE;  HE  VISED  VEBSIOK 

(Too  Long  After  Ham  AndLtntn,) 


Once  upon  a  time  there  grew  a  fir- 
tree  in  a  great  Newfoundland  forest 

It  had  a  delightful  life;  the  rain  fell 
on  it  and  nourished  its  roots;  the  sun 
shone  on  it  and  warmed  its  heart;  now 
and  then  came  a  great  Jolly  wind  to 
wrestle  with  it  and  try  its  strength. 


The  peasant  children  would  sit  at  its 
foot  and  play  their  games  and  sing 
their  little  songs,  and  the  birds  roosted 
or  sheltered  in  its  branches.  Now 
and  then  the  squirrels  frolicked  there. 
But  the  tree,  although  everything 
was  so  happy  in  its  surroundings,  was 
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not  satisfied.  It  longed  to  be  some- 
thing else.  It  longed  to  be,  as  It  said, 
important  in  the  world. 

"Well,"  said  the  next  tree  to  it,  "you 
will  be  important;  we  all  shall.  Noth- 
ing is  so  important  as  the  mast  of  a 
ship-" 

But  the  tree  would  not  have  it.  ''The 
mast  of  a  ship!"  he  said.  "Pooh!  I 
hope  to  be  something  better  than  that" 

Every  year  the  surveyors  came  and 
marked  a  number  of  the  taller  trees, 
and  then  wood-cutters  came  and  cut 
them  down  and  lopped  off  their 
branches  and  dragged  them  away  to 
the  shipbuilders.  The  tree  watched 
them  go  with  disdain. 

And  then  one  day  the  surveyor  came 
and  made  a  mark  on  our  tree. 

"Ha!   ha!"  said  a  neighbor,    "now 
you're  done  for." 

But  the  tree  laughed  slyly.  "I  know 
a  better  trick  than  that,"  he  said,  and 
he  induced  a  squirrel  to  rub  off  the 
mark  with  his  tail,  so  that  when  the 
wood-cutters  came  he  was  not  felled 
after  all. 

"Oh,"  said  the  swallows  when  they 
came  back  next  year,  "you  here  still?" 

"Surely,"  said  the  tree,  conceitedly. 
"They  tried  to  get  me,  but  I  was  too 
clever  for  them." 

"But  don*t  you  want  to  be  a  mast,'* 
they  said,  "and  hold  up  the  sails  of 
a  beautiful  ship,  and  swim  grandly  all 
about  the  seas  of  the  world,  and  lie  in 
strange  harbors,  and  hear  strange 
voices?" 

"No,"  said  the  tree,  "I  don't.  I  dis- 
like the  sea.  It  is  monotonous.  I 
want  to  assist  in  influencing  the  world. 
I  want  to  be  important" 

"Don't  be  so  silly,"  said  the  swal- 
lows. 

And  then  the  tree  had  his  wish,  for 
one  day  some  more  wood-cutters  came; 
but,  instead  of  picking  out  the  tail 
trees,  as  they  had  been  used  to,  they 
cut  down  hundreds  Just  as  they  came 
to  them. 
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"Look     out,"     said     the     swallows. 
You'll  be  cut  down  now  whether  you 
want  it  or  not." 

"I  want  it,"  said  the  tree.  "I  want 
to  begin  to  influence  the  world." 

"Very  well,"  said  a  wood-cutter, 
"you  shall,"  and  he  gave  the  trunk  a 
great  blow  with  his  axe,  and  then 
another  and  another,  until  down  it  fell. 

"You  won't  be  a  mast,"  he  added, 
"never  fear.  Nothing  so  useful! 
You're  going  to  make  paper,  my 
friend." 

"What  is  paper?"  asked  the  tree  of 
the  swallows  as  they  darted  to  and 
fro  dver  its  branches. 

"We  don't  know,"  they  said,  "but 
we'll  ask  the  sparrows." 

The  sparrows,  who  knew,  came  and 
told  the  tree.  "Paper,"  they  said,  "is 
the  white  stuff  that  men  read  from. 
It  used  to  be  made  from  rags;  but  it's 
made  from  trees  now  because  it's 
cheaper." 

"Then  will  people  read  me?"  asked 
the  tree. 

"Yes,"   said  the  sparrows. 

The  tree  nearly  fainted  with  rapture. 

"But  only  for  a  few  minutes."  added 
the  sparrows.  "You're  going  to  be 
newspaper  paper,  not  book  paper." 

"All  the  same,"  said  the  tree,  "I 
might  have  something  worth  reading 
on  me,  mightn't  I?  Something  beauti- 
ful or  grand." 

"You  might."  said  the  sparrows,  "but 
It  isn't  vei<y  likely." 

Then  the  men  came  to  haul  the  tree 
away.  Poor  tree,  what  a  time  it  had! 
It  was  sawed  Into  logs,  and  pushed, 
with  thousands  of  others,  into  a  pulping 
machine,  and  the  sap  oozed  out  of  it 
and  it  screamed  with  agony;  and  then 
by  a  dozen  different  processes,  all  ex- 
tremely painful,  it  was  made  into  pa- 
per. 

Oh,  how  it  wished  it  was  still  grow- 
ing on  the  hillside  with  the  sun  and  the 
rain,  and  the  children  at  Its  foot,  and 
the  birds  and  squirrels  In  Its  branches. 
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**I  never  thought  the  world  would  be 
like  this/*  it  said.  And  the  other  trees 
in  the  paper  all  around  it  agreed  that 
the  world  was  an  over-rated  place. 

And  the  tree  went  to  sleep  and 
dreamed  It  was  a  mast,  and  woke  up 
crying. 

Then  it  was  rolled  into  a  long  roll 
five  miles  long  and  put  down  into  the 
hold  of  a  ship,  and  there  it  lay  all  for- 
lorn and  sea-sick  for  a  week.  A  dread- 
fal  storm  raged  overhead — the  same 
wind  that  had  once  tried  its  strength 
on  the  hillside — and  as  they  heard  it  all 
the  trees  in  the  paper  groaned  as  they 
thought  of  the  life  of  the  forest  and  the 
brave  days  that  were  gone. 

The  worst  of  it  was  the  roll  in  which 
our  tree  lay  was  close  by  the  foot  :>f 
the  mast,  which  came  through  the  hold 
just  here,  and  he  found  that  they  were 
old  friends.  The  mast  said  he  could 
think  of  no  life  so  pleasant  as  that  of 
a  mast  **One  has  the  sun  all  day," 
he  said,  *'and  the  stars  all  night;  one 
carries  men  and  merchandise  about  the 
world;  one  lies  in  strange  harbors  and 
sees  strange  and  entertaining  sights. 
One  is  influencing  the  world  all  the 
time." 

At  these  words  the  tree  wept  again. 
But  he  made  an  effort  to  be  comforted. 
"You  wouldn't  suggest,"  he  inquired 
timidly,  ''that  a  mast  was  as  impor- 
tant, say,  as  a  newspaper?*' 

The  mast  laughed  till  he  shook. 
"Well,  I  like  that,"  he  said.  "Why,  a 
newspaper — a  newspaper  only  lasts  a 
day,  and  everything  in  it  has  to  be 
corrected  on  the  day  after!  A  mast 
goes  on  for  years.  And  another  thing," 
lie  added,  "which  I  forgot:  sometimes 
the  captain  leans  against  it  The  cap- 
tain!   Think  of  that" 

But  the  tree  was  too  miserable. 
In  the  harbor  it  was  taken  out  of 
the  ship  and  flung  on  the  wharf,  and 
then  it  was  carried  to  the  warehouse 
below  a  newspaper  office  in  London, 
What    a    difference    from    Newfound- 


land, where  there  was  air  and  light 
Here  it  was  dark  and  stuffy,  and  the 
rolls  talked  to  each  other  with  tears 
In  their  voices. 

And  then  one  night  the  roll  in  which 
our  poor  tree  found  himself  was  car- 
ried to  the  printing-rooms  and  fixed  in 
the  press,  and  down  came  the  heavy, 
messy  type  on  it,  all  black  and  suffo- 
cating, and  when  the  tree  came  to  it- 
self in  the  light  again  it  was  covered 
with  words. 

But,  alas!  the  sparrows  were  right 
for  they  were  not  beautiful  words  or 
grand  words,  but  such  words  as,  "So- 
ciety Divorce  Case,"  and  "Double  Sui- 
cide at  Margate,"  and  "Will  it  be  fine 
at  Christmas?"  and  "Bankruptcy  of 
Peer's  Cousin,"  and  "Burglary  at  Pot- 
ter's Bar,"  and  "Indian  Sedition." 

"Oh,  dear,"  sighed  the  tree  as  it 
realized  what  it  was  bearing  on  its 
surface,  "bow  I  wish  I  had  gone  to  sea 
as  I  was  meant  to  do!"  And  lie  vowed 
that  if  ever  he  got  out  of  this  dread- 
ful life  he  would  never  be  headstrong 

again.      But  alas! 

Then,  cut  and  folded,  it  was,  with 
others  like  it,  carried  away  in  the  cold, 
gray  morning  to  a  railway-station,  and 
put  in  the  train  and  rattled  off  to  a 
bookstall  in  the  West  and  a  man 
bought  it  for  a  halfpenny  and  read  it 
all  through,  and  said  there  was  nothing 
in  it  and  threw  it  under  the  seat,  and 
later  another  man  found  it  and  read 
it  and  blew  choking  tobacco  over  it, 
and  then  wrapped  up  some  fish  in  it, 
and  took  it  home  to  his  family.  All 
that  night  it  lay  scrunched  up  on  the 
floor  of  a  squalid  house,  feeling  very 
faint  from  the  smell  of  flsh,  and  long- 
ing for  Newfoundland  and  the  sun  and 
the  rain,  and  the  children  and  the 
birdSw 

And  the  next  morning  an  untidy 
woman  lit  the  fire  with  it.  It  was  an 
unimportant  fire,  and  went  out  di- 
rectly. 
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Mr.  James  B.  Babbitt's  "History  of 
the  Earth  in  Outline"  certainly  does 
not  err  by  presupposing  any  knowl- 
edge whatsoever  in  the  reader  but 
carefully  explains  the  elements  of  as- 
tronomy and  geology,  and  leads  the 
reader  to  a  consideration  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  climate,  and  the  transverse 
rotation  of  the  earth, — their  cause  in 
the  author's  estimation.  In  this  hy- 
pothesis, he  finds  the  reconcilement 
and  explanation  of  all  geological  sci- 
ence It  is  noteworthy  that  he  quotes 
but  few  living  scientific  men,  although 
he  seems  well  acquainted  with  the  el- 
der generation.  E.  E.  Sherman  & 
Go.      Boston. 

Those  who  prefer  black  and  white 
to  all  that  color  can  give  to  book 
illustrations,  and  value  line  above 
all  the  illusion  of  the  half  tone, 
will  find  a  feast  spread  for  them 
in  Mr.  F.  Hamilton  Jackson's  "The 
Shores  of  the  Adriatic:  The  Aus- 
trian Side,"  for  photographs  and  pict- 
ures In  line  are  the  sole  illustrations, 
the  plan  being  the  same  as  that  of  the 
earlier  volume  depicting  and  describ- 
ing the  Italian  side  of  the  sea.  Eight- 
een plans  of  buildings  and  a  map  of 
Istria  and  Dalmatia  further  increase 
tlie  value  of  the  work,  which  covers 
a  field  comparatively  untrodden  and 
profoundly  interesting.  The  Eastern 
Adriatic  shore  if  not  precisely  the  place 
to  which  one  goes  today  for  lessons  in 
progress,  is  a  region  abounding  in  beau- 
tiful works  of  architecture  and  art, 
and  is  above  all  a  place  in  which  men 
have  lived;  have  known  the  wanderers 
and  the  warriors  of  other  nations,  have 
fought  with  them,  plotted  with  and 
against  them  and  traded  with  them. 
Also  they  have  been  thinkers  and 
dreamers,  and  many  are  the  strange 
legends  of  pagan  times  clinging  to  cliff 


and  cape.  To-day  among  the  relics 
of  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Prankish 
and  German  civilization  dwell  the  de- 
scendants of  the  founders,  wearing 
costumes  unfamiliar  to  Western  eyes, 
speaking  strange  tongues,  indifferent 
to  the  opinion  of  strangers  but  not  dull, 
and  almost  without  exception  interest- 
ing. The  ground  is  not  untravelled 
but  it  is  unfrequented  and  full  of  en- 
joyment for  the  traveller  anxious  for 
knowledge  and  for  experience.  Mr. 
Jackson  has  a  genius  for  condensation 
and  each  of  his  pages  conveys  as  much 
as  two  of  the  ordinary  descriptive  v(^- 
ume  and  for  home  enjoyment  is  to  be 
preferred  to  those  recently  published 
works  describing  regions  further  west 
and  east.  In  a  few  years  these  places 
will  be  better  known  and  tourist- 
haunted  but  even  then  the  reader  will 
take  pleasure  in  their  story.  To  the 
literary  seeker  after  subjects  this  book 
opens  a  region  scarcely  touched  by  the 
writers  of  fiction  in  English  and  as 
these  folk  are  rather  extraordinarily 
sharp  of  vision  a  little  flight  of  Istrian 
and  Dalmatian  novels  may  be  ex- 
pected, and  they  ought  to  be  worth 
reading.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

No  detective  story  ever  woven  by 
French  or  English  writer  approaches 
the  interest  of  Mr.  David  Miller  De- 
Witt's  "The  Assassination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  its  Expiation."  Such  a 
lesson  on  the  value  of  human  testimony 
and  on  the  thousand  agencies  by 
which  truth  may  be  garbled,  mangled, 
suppressed,  concealed,  and  contradicted 
should  impress  American  readers  often 
too  facile  in  acceptance  of  everything 
uttered  with  vehemence,  or  many  times 
repeated.  Mr.  DeWitt  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  be  picturesque  or  brilliant  or 
effective,  but  after  an  introduction  no 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
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show  Booth's  immediate  ancestry  and 
previous  history,  enters  upon  his  ac- 
count of  that  plot  to  capture  the  Pres- 
ident, which  served  as  a  preparatory 
school  for  the  assassin  and  his  friends. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  North 
and  the  West  had  talked  of  abduction 
and  assassination  as  possibilities  before 
the  first  inauguration,  and  that,  al- 
though  thoughts  of  both  had  lain  dor- 
mant for  four  years,  they  were  no 
complete  novelty  to  any  American  of 
the  day.  Moreover,  in  the  minds  of 
the  elder  generation  lurked  the  sinister 
memories  of  charges  of  murder  by  poi- 
son darkly  liinted  after  the  deaths  of 
Harrison  and  of  Taylor.  In  the 
Booth  family,  the  name  of  its  head  and 
of  his  son  kept  the  idea  of  assassina- 
tion in  the  mind  of  every  member,  and 
that  it  should  have  bloomed  in  action 
in  such  a  mind  as  the  youngest  son's 
was  not  so  strange.  Both  descent  and 
environment  were  against  him,  and  he 
had  no  such  balance  wheel  as  Bdwin 
Booth's  lofty  integrity,  or  the  solid 
common  sense  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth. 
Neither  was  it  strange  that,  from  the 
moment  when  his  pistol  flamed  death 
to  the  good,  weary  man  innocently  re- 
joicing in  the  approaching  happiness 
of  his  country,  the  North  and  West 
should  seem  to  be  peopled  by  lunatics, 
and  that  the  mad  behavior  recorded  in 
the  chapter  entitled  "The  Reign  of 
Terror"  should  be  inevitable.  That  it 
should  continue  even  after  the  death 
of  Booth;  that  the  theory  of  a  con- 
spiracy linking  the  Confederate  chiefs 
and  the  assassin  should  be  accepted 
with  little  opposition;  that  the  trial 
should  be  military  and  that  it  should 
proceed  by  strange  methods  were  al- 
most foregone  conclusions,  but  Mr.  De 
Witt  so  sets  them  forth  that  the  bear- 
ing- of  every  incident  and  event  is 
clearly  apparent  The  chapters  entitled 
'*The  Question  of  Jurisdiction"  and 
**The  Petition  for  Commutation"  are 
full  of  curious  matter  and  strikingly 


demonstrate  upon  what  trifles  the 
course  of  events  may  depend.  The  in- 
tentional or  inadvertent  reversal  of  n 
sheet  of  paper  possibly  cost  the  life  of 
Mrs.  Surratt  and  certainly  led  to  such 
an  embroilment  of  officials  as  does  not 
occur  twice  in  a  century.  "The  Dwind- 
ling of  'The  Great  Conspiracy' "  is  not 
pleasant  reading,  nor  is  **The  Trial  of 
John  H.  Surratt,"  but  as  the  author 
aptly  says  "The  judicial  murder  of  a 
woman  committed  in  the  name  of  the 
nation,  if  Judicial  murder  it  was,  ought 
not  to  be,  and  to  the  credit  of  human- 
ity, cannot  be  forgotten."  That  it  was 
not  committed  by  the  nation  or  even 
by  the  tribunal  but  at  the  worst,  by  a 
few  erring  men  and  possibly  by  only 
two,  is  shown,  and  the  author's  indus- 
try in  following  out  each  clue  cannot 
be  too  highly  commended.  Only  sec- 
ond to  the  acumen  of  which  this  indus- 
try' is  the  tool  is  tiis  skill  in  showing 
the  condition  of  popular  feeling,  and 
in  analyzing  the  .  mixed  motives  of 
witnesses.  His  book  will  add  much  to 
his  well-won  reputation  as  the  author 
of  "The  Imi)eachment  and  Trial  of 
Andrew  Johnson."  The  Macmil- 
lan  Co. 

Mr.  William  Dana  Orcutt  has  suc- 
ceeded in  performing  a  feat  not  often 
attempted,  and  has  written  a  story  of  a 
man  and  two  women,  one  his  wife, 
without  introducing  any  matter  which 
.might  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of 
the  young  person,  and  he  calls  it  "The 
Spell,"  giving  it  that  name  because 
two  of  the  personages  are  so  strongly 
diverted  from  common  life  by  certain 
ancient  manuscripts,  tluit  they  seem  to 
be  under  a  spell.  As  the  man  is  a 
bridegroom  of  but  five  weeks'  standing, 
a  peculiar  explanation  of  his  behavior 
seems  necessary,  and  Mr.  Orcutt  pro- 
vides it  by  making  him  the  devoted  dis- 
ciple of  a  fascinating  priest,  a  worship- 
p^  of  classic  learning  and  fifteenth  cen- 
tury taste,  an  apostate  in  all  but  nami^ 
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From    such   u   source,   mischief   natu- 
rally flows,  and  It  is  by  chance,  and  the 
author's  Interposition  of  the  ever  use- 
ful motor-car,  that  the  three  lives  with 
which  Monsignore  Cerlni  presumes  to 
interfere  are  not  utterly  wrecked.    As 
it  is,  the  three  Americans  escape,  be- 
cause all  three  have  a  quality  which, 
if   all   continental   and   much    British 
and  Irish   fiction   can    be   trusted,    is 
monopolized   by    Americans,   that   de- 
cency of  soul,  which  does  not  suspect 
evil  wherever  there  is  a  possibility  of 
evil.      This  is  the  quality  which  takes 
an  American  girl  through  a  thousand 
encounters  such  as  no  European  mother 
would  permit;  from  which  very  few 
European  girls  could  escape  unharmed; 
and  through  which  no  earthly  power 
could  convince  a  European  husband  or 
father  that  girls  had  passed  unscathed. 
This  is  the  quality  which  makes  an 
American  seem  easy  prey  to  a  foreign 
adventuress,    until    she    sees    that    it 
equally  facilitates  escape  and  capture; 
the  quality   which   relieves   husbands 
and   wives   of   the   incessant   distrust 
characterizing  the  mental  habit  of  aver- 
age married  Europeans^   and  enables 
them  to  dispense  with  sworn  and  wit- 
nessed   certificates   of   good    behavior 
whensoever  either  is  out  of  the  other's 
sight    for    twenty-four    hours.      The 
quality  is  perfectly  appreciated  by  all 
American  novelists  who  have  lived  in 
other  countries,  and  by  at  least  one 
English  novelist  who  has  lived  in  the 
United  States,  but  Aldrich,  Mr.  How- 
ells,    Mr.    James    and    Mrs.    Burnett 
have  contented  themselves  with  a  sin- 
gle exemplification  of  it,  in  any  one 
story,  and  Mr.  Orcutt  sets  three  side 
by  side.    In  mastery  of  his  art,  he  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  Aldrich  or  to 
Mr.  James,  but  in  his  understanding  of 
this  quality  he  need  not  yield  preced- 
ence to  any  author.       In  his  closing 
chapt^  he  makes  his  American  hero  in- 
struct a  compatriot  spoiled  by  too  long 
residence  in  Italy  that  there  are  Amer- 


ican "husbands  who  love  their  wives» 
who   despise   intrigue   and   disloyalty 
and  hypocrisy  in  either  sex;  who  con- 
sider honor  and  life  as  synonyms;  and 
who,  even  for  the  sake  of  civility,  can- 
not allow  misinterpretations  to  cast  a 
shadow  upon  the  sanctity  of  marriage." 
The   man  thus  defined  is  worthy  to 
stand  beside  Isabel  Archer.       In  tho 
task   of   creating    a   heroine   at   once 
strong  enough   and  subtle  enough  to 
understand  the  perfect  innocence  of  her 
rival,  even  after  listening  to  her  con- 
fession of  forbidden  love,  Mr.  Orcutt 
has  been  successful,  and  Helen  Arm- 
strong is  a   remarkable  woman  ade- 
quately exhibited.    The  third  member 
of  the  trio,  the  girl  who  loves  the  hus- 
band, steps  into  the  toils  in  all  inno- 
cence, loses  no  time  in  endeavoring  to 
escape   from   them,  frankly   confesses 
her  purely  mental  fault  to  the  wife, 
and  mercilessly  sacrifices  her  own  feel- 
ings and  Justifiable  reserves  to  ensure 
the  perfect  union  of  the  husband  and 
wife.    Finally,   the  Joint  influence  of 
the    three    Americans    actually    pene- 
trates to  the  soul  of  the  priest,  who 
emerging  from  his  fifteenth  century  at- 
mosphere resumes  his  proper  character 
as  a  true  son  of  Loyola,  a  keen-eyed 
twentieth  century  reader  of  twentieth 
century  human  nature,  and  a  champion 
of  righteousness.      Mr.  Orcutt's  earlier 
novels  have  in  no  way  presaged  such 
a  book  as  he  has  now  produced,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  having  found  bi^ 
true  plane  he  will  choose  to  remain 
upon  it.      In  "The  Spell"  he  Introduces* 
a  large  number  of  excellent  minor  char- 
acters and  conclusively  shows  that  lA^ 
own    observation   of   his   contempora- 
ries, and  not  the  records  of  prejudiced 
historians  is  the  material  upon  which 
he   should   work.    He  might  in   time 
produce  the  great  American  novAl;  be 
has  in  "The  Spell"  prodaced  a  great 
novel  of  a  distinctive  American  quality, 
decency  of  soul.       Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. 
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AMORIS  INTBGRATIO. 

In  the  garden,  every  moment,  wither'^ 
leaves  are  trembling  down, 

And  the  sward  looks  dim  and  dreary, 
and  the  trees  are  bare  or  brown. 

And  the  antumn  flowers  are  dying,  and 
the  birds  are  sad  and  few; 

And  there's  nothing  left  unchanged,  ex- 
cept the  love  I  have  for  you. 

All  the  sky  is  void  of  color,  all  the  earth 

is  gray  and  wan; 
Nature  shudders  at  her  own  doom,  for 

she  shares  the  doom  of  Man: 
And  she  recks  not  of  the  promise  and 

the  beauty  of  the  spring, — 
Neither  she  nor  all  her  children  ever 

think  of  such  a  thing! 

Yet  they  will  have  that  fair  promise, 

it  will  come  to  one  and  all. 
And  the  self-same  trees  will  blossom, 

and  the  self-same  birds  will  call: 
They  will  call  to  one  another,  they  will 

pipe  and  sing  again, 
To  the  hearts  of  other  women,  to  the 

hopes  of  other  men. 

But  they  will  not  call  their  old  mates, 

they  have  new  ones  every  year; 
For  their  loves  are  short  and  fleeting, 

and  their  only  home  is  here: 
They  know  nothing  of  a  future  where 

the  souls  that  once  were  two 
Now  are  wholly  one  for  ever,  you  in 

me  and  I  in  you. 

Arthur  Muhinf, 

The  Speotator. 


The  old,  dear  door  of  that  unhappy 
house 
That  is  to  me  a  kingdom  and  much 
more. 

Mightier  to  me   the  house  my  father 
made, 
Than  your  audacious  heads,  oh,  halls 
of  Rome, 
More    than    immortal    marbles    unde- 
cayed, 
The  thin,  sad  slates  that  cover  up  my 
home. 

More  than  your  Tiber  is  my  Loire  to 
me, 
Than  Palatine  my  little  Lii«6  there. 
And  more  than  all  the  winds  of  all  the 
sea 
The  quiet  kindness  of  the  Angevin 
air. 

Gilbert  Chestertom, 


HEURBUX    QUI    COMMB    ULYSSK. 

JOAOHIM   DU  BBLLAT. 

Happy  who  like  Ulysses  or  that  lord 
Who  raped  the  Fleece,  returning  full 
and  sage 
With  usage  and  the  world's  wide  rea- 
soA  stored. 
With  his  own  kin  can  wait  the  end  of 
age. 

When  shall  I  see,  when  shall  I  see, 
God  knows 
My  little  village  smoke,  or  pass  the 
door. 


A  PRAYER  TO  TIME. 

Move    onward.    Time,    and    bring    us 
sooner  free 
From      this     self-clouding     turmoil 
where  we  ply. 
On  others'  errands  driven  continually: 
O  lead  us  to  our  own  souls  ere  we 
die! 

We  toil  for  that  we -love  not;  thou  cou- 
cealest 
Our  true  loves  from  us:  all  we  thirst 
to  attain 
Thou  darkly  boldest,  and  alone  revenl- 
est 
A    mirror    that   oar   sighs   for  ever 
stain. 

Art  thou  so  Jealous  of  our  full  delight? 
Thou  takest  on  strength,  toil,  fervor, 
and  sweet  youth; 
And  when  thou  hast  taken  these,  thou 
givest  sight 
At  last  to  see  and  to  endure  the 
truth. 

Thou  art  too  swift  to  our  weak  steps: 

but,  oh. 
To  our  desire  thou  movest,  Time,  how 

slow! 

Laurenoe  Bini^om. 
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WAR  AT  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

This  «rMefa,  which  t^peared  in  the  Jamuury  mmber  qf  the  ^'DetUeehe  Bevue,"  U  wm^enaUy 
aeeribed  tooneqf  Grrmany'a  aUeet  amd  mast  dUtitiauifhed  soldiers,  General  Votmt  vom  Sehli^en^  a 
former  Chi^<tfthe  Great  General  Staf,  amd  may  be  regarded  as  embodying  the  oolUetive  toisdom  of 
thai  illnstrioua  body.  It  derives  additional  importanee  from  having  been  read  aloud  by  the  German 
Mmperor  to  a  gathering  of  his  Generals  on  New  Tsar's  Dag  and  emphatieaily  endorsed  by  his 
Majesty. 


The  Treaty  of  Frankfort  closed  the 
conflict  between  Germany  and  France 
J 11  outward  appearance  only,  for  al- 
though arms  were  laid  down  a  latent 
war  continued. 

One  of  the  two  antagonists  discov- 
ered a  repeating  rifle,  discharging  a 
bullet  of  longer  range  and  greater  de- 
structive effect  than  had  before  been 
used.      It  was  obvious  that  before  long 
the  other  side  would  still  further  im- 
prove   on   this   rapid-firing   rifle,    and 
would  produce  one  capable  of  discharg- 
ing bullets  of  yet  greater  range  and 
still  more  destructive  power.      As  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  either  side  to 
outdo  the  other,  each  combatant  ulti- 
mately    succeeded     In     obtaining     a 
weapon  which  seemed  hardly  capable 
of  further  improvement.      Each  was 
absorbed  in  the  endeavor  to  gain  an 
advantage  over  the  enemy  in  the  war 
of  revenge,  then  believed  to  be  immi- 
nent, by  means  of  superior  weapons. 
Each  strove  to  reproduce  the  situation 
of  1866,  when  one  combatant  took  the 
field     armed     with     the     needle-gun, 
whereas  the  other  had  only  the  muzzle- 
loader.    There  were  moments,  as  the 
years  went  on,  when  one  or  other  of 
the  two  nations  believed  it  had  obtained 
such  an  advantage,  and  seemed  only 
to  await  a  favorable  opportunity   of 
sending  a  declaration  of  war  into  the 
opposite  camp.    Confidence  in  the  new 
weapons,   which   had   only   been   pro- 
duced after  the  greatest  efforts,  was, 
however,  never  so  complete  as  to  over- 
come  doubts    and   scruples   on   other 
points^       The  time  lost  in  hesitation 
permitted  each  adversary   in  turn  to 
make  up  the  lost  ground,  and  perhaps 
even  to  take  the  lead. 


The  other  Powers  could  not  afford 
to  watch  this  duel  of  armaments  with 
indifference.  Those  who  wished  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  politics  of  Europe 
and  of  the  world  at  large  had  to  take 
care  that  they  did  not  fall  too  far  be- 
hind the  standard  set  up  by  France 
and  Germany  in  the  matter  of  arma- 
ments. It  was  not  necessary  that  they 
should  take  part  in  every  single  phase 
of  the  competition;  it  sufllced  for  them 
to  profit  by  the  practical  experience 
gained,  and  thus  attain  a  similar  end 
with  less  effort  and  at  lower  cost 

After  a  few  decades,  the  Franco-Ger- 
man competition,  and  the  assiduous  ef- 
forts of  engineers  have  provided 
nearly  all  the  armies,  not  only  of  Eu- 
rope, but  also  of  the  Far  East  and 
West,  with  weapons  of  practically  the 
same  value.  Rifies  and  guns  are 
light  and  handy,  easily  loaded,  and  rap- 
idly fired;  they  have  great  range  and 
precision,  and  command  a  vast  field  of 
fire.  The  new  powder  betrays  neither 
the  marksman  nor  the  weapon  by  visi- 
ble smoke.  Guns  have  been  reduced 
in  weight  by  the  adoption  of  a  mini- 
mum calibre,  thus  permitting  a  larger 
supply  of  ammunition  to  be  carried, 
and  rendering  it  possible  fully  to  utilize 
their  rapidity  of  fire.  It  would  now 
appear  unnecessary  to  attempt  further 
improvements  or  to  goad  inventors  to 
fresh  efforts.  The  ideal  weapon  has 
been  attained.  ,  No  sooner  has  a  pro- 
jectile left  the  barrel  than  another  can 
follow  it  Given  a  steady  hand  and 
a  sure  eye  the  most  distant  object  can 
be  hit.  The  velocity  of  the  missile  is 
so  great  that  practically  the  whole  area 
between  the  muzzle  and  the  target  Is 
swept  with  fire.      Bullets  cannot  be 
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further  reduced  in  size,  as  they  are 
ouly  Just  large  enough  to  put  a  civilized 
European  out  of  action  ^ith  fair  cer- 
tainty, and  not  large  enough  to  dis- 
able the  stalwart  barbarian  of  nou- 
European  regions. 

Troops  drawn  up  in  close  order,  and 
even  men  in  open  order,  dare  not  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  rain  of  projec- 
tiles beating  upon  open  ground.  So 
far  bacl£  as  Mara-la-Tour,  a  Prussian 
regiment  advancing  to  the  attack  in 
close  order  against  weapons  of  an  im- 
perfect type,  to^ay  regarded  as  ob- 
solete, lost  in  the  course  of  half  au 
hour  68  per  cent,  of  its  strength.  Three 
years  ago  the  Japanese  Nambu  Bri- 
gade paid  for  its  boldness  by  a  loss  of 
90  per  cent  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  while  in  South  Africa  a  single 
marksman  under  cover  shot  down  four- 
teen of  the  enemy  with  ease. 

If  a  magnificent  triumph  has  been 
achieved  by  this  technical  perfection 
of  weapons,  it  has  not  rendered  war- 
any  easier  or  given  any  advantage 
over  the  enemy,  and  this  was  what 
Germany  and  France  sought  and  all 
the  nations  desired.  Perfect  weapons, 
possessed  uniformly  and  impartially  by 
all,  have  produced  fresh  complications 
and  further  difllculties.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  assert  that,  with  the  aid  of 
these  efficient  weapons,  the  enemy  can 
be  mowed  down  and  annihilated,  but 
the  real  problem  to  be  solved  is  this — 
how  are  the  assailants  themselves  to 
avoid  destruction?  A  complete  change 
of  tactics  has  become  necessary*  It 
is  no  longer  possible,  as  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  for  opposing  forces  to 
march  on  one  another  In  two  lines, 
and  when  at  sufficiently  close  quarters 
to  fire  at  one  another.  With  such  tac- 
tics in  a  few  minutes  both  armies 
would  be  annihilated.  Deep  columns 
such  as  Napoleon  employed  can  no 
longer  storm  a  hostile  position,  as  they 
would  be  torn  to  pieces  by  a  hail  of 
shrapnel.    Nor  is  it  any  longer  possiblo. 


as  was  believed  until  recent^,  to  over- 
come the  enemy  by  the  fire  of  dense 
masses  of  riflemen.  They  would  be 
Speedily  mown  down.  It  is  only  by 
the  use  of  cover  in  the  shape  of  trees 
and  houses,  of  walls  and  trenches,  of 
rising  ground  and  hollows,  that  the  iu- 
fantry  can  hope  to  approach  the  enemy. 
Now  lying  down,  now  kneeling,  now 
standing,  they  must  without  allowing 
themselves  to  be  seen,  make  for  sucb 
slight  cover  as  offers  itself,  endeavor- 
ing meanwhile  to  beat  down  the  en- 
emy's fire  with  their  own,  and  then 
rush  forward  to  the  next  bit  of  cover, 
there  to  resume  their  fire.  But  how- 
ever well  supplied  the  battlefield  may 
be  with  cover,  sooner  or  later  they  will 
reach  an  open  space  ofTering  no  shelter 
whatever  from  the  enemy.  If  this 
space  is  small,  a  rapid  attack  should 
be  launched  on  the  defenders,  stunned 
by  the  continuous  fire.  If  the  space 
to  be  covered  is  extensive,  the  only 
course  for  the  advancing  force  to  take 
would  be  to  dig  their  own  shelter,  as 
in  siege  operations,  and  to  work  their 
way  forward  from  trench  to  trench, 
when  possible,  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness. 

In  this  operation  it  is  the  busines* 
of  the  artillery  to  help  and  support  the 
infantiy.  By  its  fire  the  artillery  can 
divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy's^ 
gruns  from  advancing  infantry,  cau- 
tiously fighting  their  way  forward,  and 
can  search  the  hiding  places  of  the  en- 
emy's infantry  and  shatter  the  cover 
behind  which  they  have  crept.  If  it 
is  to  do  its  work  successfully  the  ar- 
tillery must  endeavor  to  protect  itself 
from  the  devastating  fire  of  the  enemy, 
and  as  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to 
conceal  a  gun  as  it  is  to  hide  a  man,  it 
l)ecomes  necessary'  to  resort  to  the 
means  of  defence  employed  in  former 
days,  and  efforts  must  be  made  to  ob- 
tain protection—at  all  events  against 
gun  and  shrapnel  fire — ^by  means  of  nr- 
mored  shields. 
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In  order  to  find  sufficieut  cover  to 
t'uable  an  effective  flre  to  be  directed 
upon  an  almost  invisible  target,  and  to 
advance  rapidly,  it  Is  imperative  for  the 
Infantry  to  have  elbow-room.  To  fight 
successfully,  the  infantry  must  operate, 
not  in  close  order,  but  in  an  extended 
line,  about  a  man  to  a  yard;  not  in  sev- 
eral open  ranks,  but  in  one  rank. 
Other  lines  of  men  will  follow  at  not 
too  small  intervals.  They  will  close  in 
as  soon  as  the  available  cover  permits. 
Their  duty  is  to  replace  losses,  to  fill 
up  the  gaps,  to  be  ready  for  unexpected 
eventualities,  to  act  as  supports.  If 
the  nnmber  of  men  in  the  firing-line 
is  to  be  kept  at  the  old  figures  the 
extended  line  must  cover  a  yet 
wider  front.  The  firing-line  will 
therefore  occupy  more  space  than 
ever,  if  efforts  are  made  to  bring  into 
action  as  many  effective  rifies  as  pos- 
sible. Yet  this  can  be  accomplished 
without  prejudicing  the  power  of  the 
troops  for  attack  and  defence,  as  a  few 
rifles  can  accomplish  to^ay  much  more 
than  a  large  number  could  in  former 
times.  It  is  only  in  the  final  charge 
with  the  bayonet  that  the  ever-follow- 
ing supports  will  join  the  extended  line 
in  front  of  them. 

The  first  effect  of  the  improvement 
in  weapons  is  thus  to  produce  a  great 
extension  of  the  firing-line.  Whereas 
the  wars  of  the  last  two  centuries  were 
fought  by  troops  and  their  supports, 
drawn  up  in  close  order  with  from  ten 
to  fifteen  men  to  the  yard  of  front, 
and  whereas  even  so  late  as  forty 
years  ago  it  was  customary  to  have  ten 
men  to  the  pace,  in  the  Far  Eastern 
War  from  1904-5,  three  men  per  yard 
was  the  rule,  and  when  necessary  even 
this  figure  was  reduced.  Neither  com- 
batant entered  on  the  war  with  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
firing-line,  or  troubled  to  apply  the 
theories  formed  in  time  of  peace.  The 
force  of  circumstances,  the  natural  en- 
deavor to  keep  under  cover  and  yet  to. 


bring  superior  weax)ons  into  play, 
evolved'  the  extended  firing-line.  The 
experiences  gained  in  the  war  in  the 
Far  East  will  undoubtedly  repeat 
themselves  in  the  next  European  war. 
The  battlefields  of  the  future  must  and 
will  assume  quite  different  dimensions 
from  those  to  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed in  the  past.  Armies  of  the 
strength  of  those  at  KOniggr&tz  and 
Gravelotte-St.  Privat  would  at  the 
pi*eseut  day  cover  more  than  four  times 
the  space  that  they  covered  at 
that  time.  But  where  would  the 
220,000  men  of  Koniggr&tz  and  the 
1SG,000  of  Gravelotte  be  against  the 
hordes  which  are  destined  to  take  the 
field  in  a  future  war? 

So  late  as  forty  years  ago  Universal 
Service  was  the  privilege  of  Prussia, 
the  enjoyment  of  which  this  "narrow- 
minded"  military  state  was  envied  by 
no  one.  Since  1866  and  1870  nearly 
every  other  Power  has  hastened  to 
adopt  this  secret  of  success,  and  from 
that  time  forward  every  man  in  pos- 
session of  health  and  strength  has  been 
sent  into  barracks.  To  obtain  vast 
numbers  the  period  of  service  with  the 
colors  has  been  reduced  as  much  as 
possible,  while  the  period  of  training 
for  war  has  been  increased  to  the  ut- 
most Every  Power  is  bound  to  keep 
up  a  maximum  number  of  battalions, 
for  those  who  lag  behind  run  the  risk 
of  extinction. 

Since  Germany  with  a  population  of 
62  millions,  takes  yearly  250,000  re- 
cruits, each  man  liable  for  nineteen 
years  service,  while  France  with  40 
million  inhabitants  takes  220,000  re- 
cruits annually,  with  a  25  years  term 
of  service,  it  is  evident  that  Germany 
in  case  of  war  would  have  4,750,000 
men  at  her  disposal  against  5,500,000 
Frenchmen.  But  these  numbers, 
apart  from  the  losses  inevitable  with 
the  lapse  of  time,  are  more  or  less 
imaginary.  A  man  who  after  he  has 
left  barracks  enters  a  factory  or  coal 
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mine,  cannot  be  expected  after  fifteen 
years  to  remember  the  training  he 
learnt  with  his  regiment  The  rifle 
which  he  used  as  a  recruit  has  prob- 
ably long  since  been  bartered  to  the 
blacks  in  distant  colonies.  He  regards 
the  new  weapon  placed  in  his  hands 
with  as  much  suspicion  as  one  of  the 
Dessauer's^  Grenadiers  would  have 
displayed  towards  a  needle-gun.  The 
factory  worker  who  is  accustomed  to 
go  to  his  work  of  a  morning  and  return 
at  night  on  his  bicycle  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  march  twenty  or  twenty-five 
miles  a  day,  loaded  with  rifle,  ammuni- 
tion and  knapsack.  The  men  of  the 
Landwehr  and  Landsturm,  Territorial 
Army  and  Territorial  Reserve,  will  be 
of  very  limited  and  dubious  efficiency. 
A  large  contingent,  moreover,  will  have 
to  be  detailed  to  garrison  the  fortresses. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  condi- 
tions of  1870,  when  the  Landsturm 
counted  for  nothing  at  all,  and  the 
Landwehr  for  very  little,  and  when  out 
of  a  nominal  force  of  1,200,000  meu 
only  [500,000  constituted  the  field  army, 
we  may  estimate  the  latter  at  the  pres- 
ent day  at  something  over  a  million 
men.  This  is,  however,  a  large  army 
compared  with  the  armies  of  former 
times,  and  it  is,  further,  a  huge  force 
for  those  who  have  to  lead  it  and  set 
it  in  motion.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
small  when  we  remember  that  it  is 
not  assured  either  of  superiority  in 
weapons,  as  it  was  in  1866,  or  of  supe- 
riority over  the  enemy  in  numbers,  as 
it  was  In  1870.  Such  an  army 
would  only  be  sufficient  if  it  were 
possible  to  keep  its  masses  to- 
gether so  as  to  work  in  concert  for 
the  object  in  view.  Were  this  possi- 
ble, it  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole 
number  should  be  united  on  a  single 
field  of  battle  twenty  times  as  large  as 
that  of  KSniggratz.  Did  not  the  lit- 
tle battle  of  Dresden   consist  of  two 

i**The  DeiBaaer**   is    Prince    Leopold   of 
Anhalt-Dessaii  (1676-1747.)— TVait^Jator. 


separate  engagements?  Were  not 
three  distinct  battles  fought  on  October 
16  at  Leipsic?  Did  not  Le  Mans  fall 
after  a  number  of  isolated  skirmishes? 
It  is  through  identity  of  general  aim  in 
the  various  forces  and  not  by  main- 
taining actual  contact  on  the  field  that 
one  successful  action  will  secure  vic- 
tory in  the  other  conflicts.  This  mnch 
is  however  certain,  that  battles, 
whether  fought  on  one  connected  bat- 
tlefield or  in  separate  localities,  com- 
bats whether  isolated  or  forming  part 
of  one  general  engagement,  will  be  de- 
cided on  battlefields  far  more  exten- 
sive than  the  theatres  of  former  mili- 
tary operations.  , 

But  however  extensive  the  battlefield 
may  be,  little  will  meet  the  eye.  Noth- 
ing will  be  visible  in  the  vast  space. 
Were  the  ears  not  deafened  by  tlN> 
thunder  of  the  artillery,  the  enemy*8 
presence  would  only  be  betrayed  by 
dim  fiashes  of  fire.  It  will  be  difl^cnlt 
to  tell  whence  the  infantry  fire  comes 
save  that  from  time  to  time  here  and 
there  a  thin  line  will  be  seen  to  leap 
forward  and  as  suddenly  disappear. 
No  cavalry  will  be  visible.  The  cav- 
alry will  accomplish  their  task  beyond 
the  range  of  view  of  the  other  two 
arms.  There  will  be  no  Napoleon  on 
the  heights,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
staff.  Even  with  the  most  powerful 
field-glasses  there  would  be  little  for 
him  to  see.  His  gray  horse  would  be 
but  an  easy  mark  for  innumerable  bat- 
teries. The  General  Officer  Command- 
ing will  be  found  in  a  house  far  to  the 
rear,  in  a  spacious  room  where  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  wireless  and  signal 
apparatus  will  be  at  hand.  Motor- 
cars and  bicycles  will  be  waiting  oat- 
side  ready  to  carry  despatches  for  lonjp 
distances.  There  in  comfortable  sur- 
roundings will  sit  the  modem  Alexan- 
der, with  a  map  of  the  battlefield  be- 
fore him.  Thence  he  will  telephone 
his  weighty  orders,  and  there  he  will 
receive  reports  from  subordinate  Oen- 
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erala,  from  commanders  of  captive 
balloons  and  airships,  posted  along  the 
line  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  en- 
emy and  note  their  positions.  These 
reports  will  diifer  from  those  of  former 
times,  less  in  substance  than  in  num- 
ber. Almost  invariably  they  will  an- 
nounce, as  for  centuries  past,  that  the 
enemy  is  being  steadily  reinforced, 
that  the  artillery  is  sufTering  great 
losses,  that  the  infantry  is  not  able  to 
advance,  and  reinforcements  are  ur- 
gently required.  The  General  Com- 
manding will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
comply  with  these  requests^  Even  if 
he  has  retained  a  strong  Reserve,  this 
would  soon  be  exhausted  were  he  to 
send  reinforcements  in  every  direction, 
sometimes  to  a  distance  of  many  miles 
or  of  a  day's  march,  in  response  to  de- 
mands for  assistance  which  appear 
fully  Justified.  As  the  battle  must  be 
fought  at  every  point  with  a  smaller 
number  of  troops  than  in  the  past,  the 
despatch  of  strong  reinforcements  to 
any  quarter  would  merely  swell  the 
losses,  on  account  of  the  infantry's  in- 
ability to  find  cover.  The  essential 
task  of  the  Qeneral  Officer  Command- 
ing is  fulfilled  if,  before  a  collision 
with  the  enemy  takes  place,  he  haa  is- 
sued Instructions  to  every  corps  as  to 
the  direction  it  must  take,  and  pointed 
out  to  them  as  well  as  possible  the  ob- 
ject they  must  keep  in  view  through- 
out the  day.  The  march  to  battle  will 
commence  the  moment  the  troops  have 
detrained  from  their  railway  carriages. 
Some  corps  and  divisions  will  march 
rapidly;  others  will  follow  making  halts 
on  the  way,  but  all  will  have  to  reach 
their  position  in  the  order  of  battle 
indicated  by  headquarters.  Since  the 
firing-line  will  be  extended,  the  col- 
umns will  march  to  the  battlefield  with 
the  same  intervals  between  them  as 
will  exist  on  the  field.  The  term 
''Concentration  for  battle"  will  lose  its 
significance.  Those  corps  which  come 
into  contact  with  the  enemy  will  have 


to  fight  their  buttle,  without  looking  for 
further  support.       With  144  excellent, 
guns.  Instead  of,  as  formerly,  84  inf c< . 
rior  weapons,  and  with  25,000  admira- 
ble rifles,  each  corps  should  be  able  to  ^ 
accomplish  ten  times  as  much  as  in  the, 
days  of  the  muzzle-loader.    A  corps  ex-. 
tended  to  three  times  the  breadth  which 
was  the  rule  forty  years  ago  la  not 
split  up,  but  on  the  contrary  has  its 
former  fighting  power  augmented.  Pre- 
senting such  a  fighting  front,  it  is  in  a 
good  position  to  attack,  to  maintain  ad- 
vantages gained,  to  conceal  its  losses 
up  to  50  per  cent,  and  yet  retain  a  re- 
serve for  the  final  onset. 

A  protracted  and  laborious  task  it 
will  certainly  be,  thus  to  keep  up  the 
fight  in  the  firing-line  as  it  rushes  from 
cover  to  cover,  creeping  forward  on  the 
enemy,  and  to  hold  out  for  long  days 
and  nights,  ever  in  readiness  to  meet  a 
counter-attack. 

All  the  corps  will  not  enter  the  field 
on  the  first  day.  At  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of 
the  third  day  that  the  last  corps  of  the 
allied  forces  appeared  anywhere  near 
the  theatre  of  operations.  Battles  last- 
ing several  days  were  the  rule  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  war  of  1870-1,  e,g., 
at  Orleans,  Le  Mans,  &c.  ,  Similarly 
the  battles  of  the  future,  when  vast 
numbers  are  operating  in  immense 
areas,  will  extend  over  many  days,  if 
not  over  a  fortnight,  as  in  the  battle  of 
Mukden.  As  each  day  passes,  the  Gen- 
eral Commanding  will  exhort  the  troops 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight  to  fresh  efforts, 
while  the  corps  not  yet  on  the  battle- 
field will  be  kept  on  the  march,  or  will 
receive  fresh  instructions  in  the  event 
of  a  change  of  tactics. 

These  long-drawn-out  battles  will 
certainly  not  be  more  bloody  than  of 
old.  The  daily  loss  of  life  in  the  Far 
Eastern  campaign  was  only  2  to  3  per 
cent.,  as  against  40  to  50  per  cent  In 
the  days  of  Napoleon  and  Frederick 
the  Great.      The  fourteen  days  of  Muk* 
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den  cost  Russia  and  Japan  less  than 
the  few  hours  of  Mars-la-Tour  cost  the 
Germans  and  the  French. 

The  RussoJapanese  War  has  shown 
that  a  frontal  attack  on  the  enemy  may 
be  successful  In  spite  of  the  difficulties 
attending  it,  but  the  advantages  of  such 
an  operation  are  insignificant  even  un- 
der the  most  favorable  conditions. 
The  enemy  may  l>e  driven  back,  but 
will  soon  recover  from  the  temporary 
check  and  take  up  a  fresh  position,  and 
the  campaign  will  drag  on.  Such  a 
mode  of  warfare  will,  however,  be  im- 
possible where  the  existence  of  a  na- 
tion depends  on  the  unbroken  course 
of  its  trade  and  industry,  the  station- 
ary wheels  of  which  must  be  set  once 
more  in  motion  by  a  quick  decision. 
Tactics  of  exhaustion  are  not  practica- 
ble where  the  support  of  millions  de- 
mands the  expenditure  of  milliards. 
In  order  to  gain  a  complete  and  anni- 
hilating victory,  it  is  necessary  to  at- 
tack from  two  or  three  sides,  that  is 
to  say,  on  the  front  and  from  one  or 
both  flanks.  Such  an  attack  is  com- 
paratively easy  for  an  army  to  carry 
out  which  possesses  a  great  numerical 
advantage,  but  under  present  condi- 
tions such  an  advantage  could  rarely 
be  assumed.  The  troops  required  for 
a  vigorous  flank  attack  can  only  be 
obtained  by  weakening  the  force  op- 
posing the  enemy's  front  to  the  utmost 
extent;  but  however  depleted  this 
force  may  be,  it  must  not  be  content 
to  remain  under  cover,  draw  upon  it- 
self the  enemy's  fire,  and  merely  hold 
the  opposing  force.  It  must  in  all 
circumstances  take  the  offensive  and 
advance  against  the  enemy's  front  It 
was  for  this  purpose  that  the  long- 
range  rapid-firing  rifle  was  invented, 
as  it  replaces  a  far  larger  number  of 
men,  armed  with  obsolete  weapons, 
and  serves  all  tactical  purposes,  given 
the  necessary  ammunition.  Instead 
of  accumulating  reserves  behind  the 
front,  which  must  remain  Inacrtive  and 


may  not  be  on  the  spot  at  the  critlcai 
moment.  It  is  better  to  provide  abun- 
dant ammunition  for  the  final  effort. 
The  w^agon-loads  of  cartridges  follow- 
ing in  the  rear  constitute  the  beat  and 
most  reliable  reserve.  All  the  troops 
which  otherwise  woald  have  been  kept 
in  the  background,  and  which  would 
have  dealt  the  decisive  blow,  must 
now  be  led  direct  to  the  fiank  attack. 
The  stronger  the  force  on  which  this 
duty  devolves,  the  more  effective  will 
be  the   attack: 

To  deliver  an  assault  on  the  enemy's 
fiank  it  is  essential  to  know  where  the 
flanks  are.  The  task  of  discovering 
this  has  up  to  the  present  devolved  on 
the  cavalry.  We  may  hope  that  It 
will  in  future  be  the  duty  of  a  fleet  of 
dirigible  airships,  which  will  be  able 
to  command  a  better  view  from  above 
than  can  be  obtained  by  the  cavalry, 
whose  outlook  is  obscured  by  hills, 
woods,  &c.  But  just  as  the  cavalry, 
before  they  could  execute  their  mto- 
sion,  had  first  of  all  to  drive  the  hos- 
tile cavalry  from  the  field,  so  airships 
will  have  to  engage  In  a  battle  with 
the  enemy's  craft  in  the  upper  regions. 
Success  will  then  be  to  the  lightly- 
built  aeroplane  which  is  able  to  mount 
higher  than  Its  adversary,  as  it  can 
drop  deadly  bombs  on  the  enemy  be- 
low,  withdrawing  with  the  utmost 
speed  in  order  to  escape  the  ascending 
tongues  of  fiame. 

The  cavalry,  practically  relieved  of 
the  duties  of  reconnaissance,  will  di- 
rect all  the  fire  It  can  command,  with 
its  artillery,  machine  guns,  and  long- 
range  carbines,  against  the  enemy's 
rear.  It  will  then  Inevitably  encoun- 
ter the  hostile  cavalry,  and  must  over- 
come the  latter  before  It  Is  ready  to  ac- 
complish its  essential  task,  for  In  the 
wars  of  the  future  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain that,  as  a  rule,  artillery  will  have 
to  fight  against  artillery,  cavalry 
against  cavalry,  airship  against  airship, 
before  they  can  all  combine  in  helping 
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the  infantry  to  attain  the  final  victory. 
Thag  the  course  of  future  wars  will  be 
far  from  simple.      After  the  close  of 
the  Franco-German  War,  France  and 
Germany  erected  fortifications  on  the 
newly  created  frontier,  in  tlie  one  case, 
against  a  fresh  invasion,  in  the  other 
case  as  a  defence  against  a  war  of  re- 
venge.      Germany  confined  herself  to 
the  work  of  strengrthening  the  newly- 
won  fortresses  of  Strassburg  and  Metz. 
France  proceeded  to  build  an  almost 
uninterrupted  barrier  along  the  upper 
Moselle  and  the  Meuse,  which  was  to 
cover  the  whole  of  her  eastern  frontier 
from  Switzerland  to  Belgium.       Ger- 
many was  thus  placed  in  a  difficult  po- 
sition.      Even   if  she  entertained   no 
ideas  of  conquest,  she  could  not  quietly 
watch  her  revengeful  enemy,  who  was 
waiting  in  secure  entrenchments   the 
favorable  moment  to  make  a  forward 
move.      The  best  defence  was  regarded 
as   lying   in   attack.       To   adopt   this 
course,  had  the  need  arisen,  Germany 
required  to  be  unshackled.       She  did 
not,  as  was  suggested  by  some,  oppose 
H  line  of  forts  to  the  French  line  of 
forts,  but  sought  to  create  for  herself 
a  new  offensive  weapon.      The  heavy 
artillery    was    supplied    with    special 
shells  of  a  calibre  hitherto  unknown, 
which  no  wall  and  no  fortress  could 
resist      But  this  secret  did  not  remain 
long  Inviolate.       Projectiles  as   anni- 
hilating were  invented  by  the  oppos- 
ing side.      Since  then  a  long  and  bitter 
duel  between  the  engineer  and  the  ar- 
tillery exx>ert  has  been  in  progress,  and 
it  is  a  duel  that  still  rages.      The  ar- 
tilleryman   seeks    continually    to   dis- 
cover yet  more  modern,  more  powerful 
and  more  accurate  guns  and  more  de- 
structive    projectiles;     the     engineer 
plans  ever  more  impenetrable  defences. 
This  duel   could  no  more   be   viewed 
with  Indifference  by  neighboring  coun- 
tries than  was  the  other  competition  in 
rifles  and  guns  for  success  in  the  open 
field.       It    was    generally    taken    for 


granted  that  i)eaceable  Germany  still 
contemplated  a  marauding  expedition 
against    the    pleasant   valleys   of    the 
Seine  and  the  Loire.      As  the  direct 
route  was  closed  to  her,  it  was  assumed 
that  she  w^ould  seek  to  avoid  this  for- 
midable   barrier    by    passing   through 
Switzerland  or  Belgium.    To  forestall 
such    an    attack    on   the   right   wing, 
France  promptly  fortified  the  passes  of 
the  Jura,  while  on  the  left  wing  Bel- 
glum   came  to   her  assistance.       The 
great   highways  on  the  banks  of  the 
Meuse    and    the    Sambre    have     been 
blocked  by  forts;  behind  them  Antwerp 
towers  as  an  impregnable  stronghold. 
Holland  made  the  utmost  endeavor  to 
support  her  neighbor  in  order  to  protect 
herself  as  well  as  France  against  Ger- 
man aggression.      Even  this  was  not 
enough.      It  was  presumed  that  Italy, 
having  not  long  before  lost  provinces 
to  France,  would  take  advantage  of  a 
German  attack  on  France  to  win  back 
what  she  had  lost.      All  the  highways 
and  byways  which  crossed  the  heights 
separating    the    two    countries    must 
therefore  be  barricaded.      Italy  saw  in 
the  French  fortifications  not  so  much  a 
means  of  defence  as  a  threat,  and  has- 
tened to  meet  fort  with  fort,  battery 
with  battery,  bulwark  with  bulwark, 
and  to  erect  a  complete  system  of  forti- 
fications on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alps 
to  correspond  with  that  on  the  western 
side.      Thus  before  two  decades  had 
elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  Franco- 
Gterman  war,  a  Chinese  wall  had  been 
erected  from  the   Zudyer  Zee  to  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  object  of  pre- 
venting any  repetition  of  a  ruinous  in- 
vasion. 

The  possibility  now  remained  that 
the  Italians  might  Join  their  German 
allies  on  this  side  of  the  Chinese  wall, 
and,  crossing  the  Alps,  pour  their 
united  forces  like  a  stream  bursting  its 
banks,  past  the  fortifications  into  the 
coveted  land.  Switzerland  was  not 
slow  to  play  her  part  in  meeting  this 
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urgent  danger.  The  passes  of  St 
Gothard  and  of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine 
valleys,  every  path  from  inaccessible 
glacier  to  towering  peak,  was  closed 
by  defences,  and  forts  were  built  and 
garrisoned  amid  the  eternal  snows. 

These  imaginary  German  ambitions 
of  conquest,  against  which  such  an  ef- 
fectual  barrier  had  been  erected  on  one 
side,  had  now  of  course  to  seek  an- 
other outlet.  Prevented  from  march- 
ing on  Paris,  Germany  would  obvi- 
ously be  forced  to  turn  her  steps  to- 
wards Moscow,  so  Russia  felt  con- 
strained in  her  turn  to  erect  fortifica- 
tions against  Germany.  Stream,  river 
and  marsh  aided  her  in  her  task.  The 
German  provinces  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Wesel  were  enclosed  with  a  broad 
trench  of  marsh,  the  few  passages  over 
which  were  defended  by  ramparts  and 
guns.  Needless  to  say  similar  bar- 
riers were  also  erected  against  Aus- 
tria, Germany's  ally.  Thus  the  States 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  were  cut  off  on 
the  east  as  on  the  west  from  the  rest 
of  Europe.  In  the  north  Denmark  has 
transformed  Copenhagen  into  a  great 
stronghold,  and  thus  dominates  the  en- 
trance to  the  Baltic,  while  England 
possesses  a  mighty  floating  fortress 
which  she  can  erect  at  any  given  mo- 
ment in  the  North  Sea,  and  by  which 
she  is  always  assured  of  an  entry  to 
Schleswig  by  way  of  some  Danish  har- 
bor. The  zeal  exhibited  in  the  erec- 
tion of  these  numerous  fortifications 
proved  so  contagious  that  finally  Italy 
and  her  ally  Austria  proceeded  to  for- 
tify themselves  against  one  another. 
The  ring  of  iron  which  had  thus  been 
forged  round  Germany  and  Austria  re- 
mained open  on  one  side  only — ^that  of 
the  Balkan?.  This  aperture  has  now 
been  closed  by  Turkey,  Servia  and 
Montenegro,  while  Bulgaria  and  Rou- 
mania  are  being  forced  into  the  Aus- 
trian camp. 

This  then  Is  the  military  position  of 
Europe  to-day.       In  the  centre  stand 


unprotected  €rermany  and  Austria; 
around  them,  securely  entrenched,  the 
remaining  Powers.  The  military  posi- 
tion corresponds  with  the  political  sit- 
uation. Almost  insoluble  differences 
exist  between  the  encircled  Powers  and 
surrounding  nations.  France  has  not 
abandoned  the  revenge  sworn  In  1S71« 
and  Just  as  the  idea  of  revenge  called 
the  whole  of  Europe  to  arms,  so  it  Is 
now  the  pivotal-point  of  European  pol- 
itics. The  immense  develq;>ment  of 
Germany's  industry  and  commerce  has 
brought  her  another  irreconcilable  en- 
emy. The  hatred  of  a  formerly  de- 
spised rival  can  neither  be  appeased 
by  assurances  of  sincere  friendship  and 
heartfelt  sympathy,  nor  can  it  be  ag- 
gravated by  inflammatory  speeches.  It 
is  no  longer  emotion,  but  debit  and 
credit,  which  regulate  the  intensity  of 
national  resentment.  Russia  is  still 
dominated  by  the  time-honored  antipa- 
thy of  the  Slav  for  the  German,  by  her 
traditional  sympathy  with  the  Latin 
race,  and  by  her  flnancial  indebtedness 
to  her  ancient  ally,  and  still  persists 
in  throwing  herself  Into  the  arms  of 
that  Power  which  is  capable  of  doing 
her  the  utmost  injury.  Italy,  shut  out 
from  all  expansion  towards  the  west, 
believes  that  the  invasion  of  foreigners 
who  crossed  the  Alps  into  the  fruitful 
fields  of  Lombardy,  is  not  yet  finished; 
she  will  tolerate  foreigners  neither  on 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountains 
nor  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 

It  is  not  certain  that  these  passions 
and  desires  will  be  transformed  into  ag- 
gressive action,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to 
combine  all  these  Powers  for  a  united 
attack  on  the  centre.  At  the  ap- 
pointed moment  the  doors  will  be 
opened,  the  drawbridges  will  be  let 
down,  and  armies  numbered  by  the 
million  will  pour  over  the  Vosges, 
Meuse,  K5nigs-Au,  Niemen,  Bug,  and 
even  over  the  Isonzo  and  the  Tirelean 
Alps,  devasting  and  annihilating.    The 
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aud  Kitty  inquired  quickly  if  that 
were  Mr.  Hardy. 

**NOi  he  can't  be  here  just  yet,"  re- 
sponded Sheba;  "  'tis  but  a  stone's 
throw  across  the  river,  but  a  matter  o' 
three  mile  round.  That'll  be  father, 
I'm  afeared.  I'd  best  tell  en  to  go 
away  again." 

A  shower  of  blows  on  the  door  de- 
noted the  fact  that  Mr.  Baverstock 
was  growing  impatient. 

*'Oh,  no,  why  should  you  do 
that?" 

"Well,  ye  see,  father — there  so  like 
as  not  he  mid  be  a  little  bit  the  worse. 
He  mostly  be  at  this  time  o'  day.  If 
I  could  find  a  few  pence  now " 

She  began  to  search  first  in  her 
pocket  and  then  behind  the  small  orna- 
ments on  the  chimney-piece.  Her  fa- 
ther meanwhile  demonstrated  as  to  the 
truth  of  her  surmise  by  alternately 
battering  at  the  door  and  dancing  a 
kind  of  double  shuffle  on  the  step. 

"Dear  to  be  sure,  'tis  too  bad!  He 
must  ha'  took  what  I  did  leave  here. 
If  I  could  find  so  much  as  a  threepence, 
he'd  tramp  off  to  the  True  Lovers' 
Knot  wi'out  givin'  no  more  trouble  to 
nobody." 

"Oh,  but  you  shouldn't  give  him 
more  money  for  drink  if  he  has  had  too 
much  already,"  remonstrated  Kitty, 
much  scandalised. 

**There,  if  you  do  think  a  glass  more 
or  less  would  make  much  difference," 
Sheba  was  beginning,  when  Mr.  Baver- 
stock, tired  of  his  former  ineffectual 
attempts  to  attract  his  daughter's  no- 
tice, applied  his  shoulder  as  a  batter- 
ing-ram to  the  crazy  lock  and  burst 
it  cipen. 

Kitty,  with  a  little  shriek,  ran  to  the 
farthest  comer  of  the  room,  but  Sheba 
hastened  to  reassure  her. 

"No  need  to  be  afeared,  miss.  Fa- 
ther be  so  good-natured  as  anything  at 
all  times,  and  never  more  so  nor  when 
he'6  a  bit  drinky.  He'll  not  hurt 
ye." 


Going  towards  her  parent,  who  stood 
staring  with  a  somewhat  vacant  smile 
at  the  unexpected  apparition  of  a 
strange  girl,  and  slowly  unwinding  an 
apparently  Interminable  length  of 
checked  comfcnrter  from  his  neck,  she 
accosted  him  with  some  severity. 

"Now  then,  *  Dad,  what  be  the 
meanin'  o'  this?  Breakin'  into  your 
own  house  same  as  if  you  was  a 
thief?" 

Mr.  Baverstock  paused,  comforter  in 
hand,  to  «mile  in  the  direction  of  his 
daughter.  In  the  direction,  I  say,  for 
the  smile  was,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
an  uncertain  one,  and  the  gaze  which 
accompanied  it  appeared  to  have  no 
fixed  object  in  view.  He  was  a  small, 
thick-set,  round-shouldered  man  witli 
a  ragged,  reddish  beard  and  eyes  at 
all  times  somewhat  fish-like  in  expres- 
sion, very  unlike  the  tall,  straight, 
handsome  Sheba. 

"Well,  I  bain't  so  very  well,  ye  see," 
he  remarked,  now  apologetically.  "Nay, 
I  bain't  so  very  well,  my  maid,  my 
lags  be  a-troublin'  of  I  a  bit — not  so 
Btuddy  as  I  could  wish.  An'  I  wer' 
anxious  for  to  sit  down." 

He  made  a  tottering  step  in  advance 
as  he  spoke  and  Sheba  pushed  forward 
the  chair  which  Kitty  had  Just  va- 
cated. 

"Thank  ye,  my  maid,"  returned  her 
father,,  with  great  suavity.  "You  mid 
Just  shut  the  door  if  it  bain't  givin' 
of  ye,  too  much  trouble.  I  be  feelin' 
a  bit  light  in  the  head,  Sheba.  'Tis  a 
thing  what  I  do  often  suffer  from." 

"Too  often  indeed,"  ejaculated 
Sheba,  and  she  closed  the  door,  setting 
a  chair  against  it  to  keep  it  to. 

"£es,  I  be  suffering  summat  awful 
from  my  head  an'  eyes  to-night,"  con- 
tinued Baverstock  confidentially.  "My 
poor  eyes  be  a-playin'  me  sich  tricks. 
There,  I  seem  as  if  I  could  see  two  o' 
ye  this  minute,  maidie — two  darter 
Shebas  wi'  pink  gowns  an'  black  heads 
— one  here  where  you  be  a-standln',  an* 
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one  over  yonder  where  ye  baln't!" 

••  'Taln't  your  eyes — 'tis  a  young  lady. 
Us  have  got  company  to-night." 

"0-oh,"  said  Mr.  Baverstock,  endeav- 
oring to  pull  himself  together,  and  be- 
stowing a  watery  smile  In  Kitty's  di- 
rection. "0-<rti,  a  young  lady?  Yet 
It  do  seem  to  I  ae  if  ''twas  all  as  one 
as  my  Sheba." 

**  'Tls  a  young  lady  right  enough, 
Dad.  She  did  fall  Into  the  river  and 
I  did  lend  her  some  o'  my  things." 

"0-oh,  she  did  fall  into  the  river," 
repeated  Mr.  Baverstock,  with  tipsy 
gravity.  "That  were  bad — that  were 
very  bad.  As  I  do  often  say,  an' 
Sheba  there  do  know  it,  water's  bad 
stuff  to  have  anythin'  to  do  wl' — 
treecherous  stuff.  I  wouldn't  ha' 
nothln'  to  do  wl'  water,"  he  continued, 
raising  his  voice,  "nothln'  at  all,  if  I 
could  help  it.  Ye  midden  think  it,  but 
I  was  a  miller  once — and  what  did  the 
water  do  for  I?  Ruined  I —  that's  what 
it  done!" 

He  paused,  shaking  his  head  rumi- 
natively,  and  presently  continued  his 
discourse,  Kitty  remaining  trembling  in 
her  comer,  while  Sheba  busied  herself 
with  preparations  for  tea. 

"After  that,  my  poor  missus  what's 
dead  an'  gone,  did  say  to  me — *Baver- 
stock,'  she  says,  'ye  must  be  a  temper- 
ance man  else  ye'll  never  get  on  in  the 
world.  You  must  drink  water  to  your 
dinner,'  she  says.  Well,  I  did  agree  for 
to  please  her — ^I  did  try  the  water, 
and  there — dalled  if  it  didn't  give  me 
influenzie!" 

Here  he  unexpectedly  indulged  in  a 
short  doze,  and,  presently  appearing  to 
recover  himself,  went  on  very  rapidly: 

"So  arter  that  us  did  have  to  leave 
the  Little  Farm,  and  my  poor  missus 
did  try  to  take  in  washin',  an'  it  car- 
ried her  off — that's  what  meddlin'  wl* 
water  done  for  her — an'  we've  been 
a-shlftin'  here  an'  there,  Sheba  an'  me, 
ever  since — ees,  I  be  never  one  for  to 
desert  my  child — I've  toled  her  about 


wherever  I  did  go — an'  here  we  be 
a-llvln'  on  the  very  edge  o*  the  river. 
What'U  be  the  end  o'  that  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know— it'll  be  the  death  o'  me  sa 
like  as  not!" 

Being  much  affected  at  the  prospect 
he  shed  a  few  tears,  and  presently, 
wiping  his  eyes  with  his  caff,  smiled 
pathetically  at  Kitty. 

"But  I'm  sure  you  be  welcome, 
miss,"  he  observed.  "However  It  mid 
fall  out,  you  be  so  welcome  as  any- 
thin'.  Won't  ye  take  a  chair,  and 
come  nigh  to  the  fire?" 

"Do  'ee  now,  miss,"  pleaded  Sheba. 
"Ye  needn't  take  a  bit  o*  notice  o'  my 
father.  Come  and  sit  by  the  fire  and 
get  warm  afore  ye  have  to  go  out  In 
the  cold  again.  Tea  is  made,  look-see; 
I'll  pour  ye  out  a  cup  in  a  minute." 

Thus  adjured,  Kitty  ventured  to 
draw  near  to  the  hearth,  though  it 
must  be  owned  she  kept  as  far  away 
from  her  host  as  the  limited  space 
would  admit  Sheba  poured  out  a 
steaming  cup  of  tea,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  cutting  some  bread-and-butter 
when  her  father  again  addressed  him- 
self to  her,  this  time  in  a  stage  whis- 
per:— 

"What  did  ye  say  the  young  lady's 
name  was,  my  maid?" 

Sheba  looked  across  at  her  guest — 

"Miss  Leslie,  isn't  itr' 

Kitty  nodded,  and  Mr.  Baverstock 
received  the  Information  with  an  air 
of  deep  interest  and  satisfaction. 

"Ah,  Miss  Leslie!  Think  o'  that 
now!  An'  where  mid  she  live,  Sheba, 
my  dear?" 

"\t  the  Little  Farm,  Dad.  You 
know  Ihe  Little  Farm— our  Little 
Farm." 

To  Kitty's  alarm,  Mr.  Baverstock 
immediately  burst  into  tears,  and  was 
so  much  overcome  by  emotion  as  to  be 
quite  inarticulate,  though  between  his 
sobs  he  poured  forth  a  long  story  of 
which  the  girl  did  not  understand  a 
word. 
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There,  Dad,  ha*  done,  do!"  cried 
Shetw,  impatiently.  "Drink  your  tea, 
it  will  do  your  head  good.  I'm  down- 
right ashamed  o'  ye  afore  the  young 
lady.  Don't  ye  take  no  count  of  him, 
ml68.  He  be  a  bit  upset  along  of  our 
having  lived  at  the  Little  Farm  once." 
"The  Little  Farm— our  house?" 
"Ees,  miss,"  responded  Sheba,  not 
without  a  transitory  flash  of  pride. 
"*Twa8  our  house  then,  an'  we  did 
have  a  good  bit  o'  land  too.  Old  Mr. 
Hardy  didn't  use  to  keep  so  much  land 
in  his  own  hands  as  what  Stephen  do 
do- 
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At  this  moment  a  sound  of  wheels 
was  heard  outside,  followed  by  a  shout 
in  a  man's  voice. 

"That'll  be  him,"  cried  Sheba,  jump- 
ing up.  "That'll  be  Stephen.  He 
can't  leave  the  horse  most  like." 

She  ran  out,  presently  returning  with 
a  bundle  of  wraps,  with  which  she  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  cloak  Kitty. 

"'Tis  to  be  hoped  as  he  did  bring 
enough,"  she  remarked,  somewhat 
grimly.  "I  d'  'low  he  reckons  you'd 
melt  away  if  the  cold  air  was  to  get 
at  ye.  Best  put  thikky  shawl  over 
your  head,  look-see,  your  hat  be  too 
wet  I'll  dry  it  and  all  the  other 
things  to-night,  an'  bring  'em  over  to- 
morrow morning." 

Kitty  vainly  strove  to  thank  her,  but 
found  herself  hustled  to  the  door  be- 
fore she  could  complete  the  first 
phrase. 

**The  horse  won't  stand,  he  says," 
cried  Sheba,  as  she  drew  her  along. 
"Here  she  be,  Stephen—scarce  able  to 
climb  into  the  trap,  I  shouldn't  wonder, 
wi'  all  they  cloaks.  Now  then,  up  ye 
go — be  ye  right?    Good-night  to  ye." 

"Good-night,  Sheba,"  responded 
Stephen,  busily  tucking  the  rug  round 
his  companion. 

"Good-night  and  thank  you,"  said 
Kitty,  but  Sheba  had  already  netumed 
into  the  cottage. 

I  hope  I  haven't  kept  you  waiting 
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too  long,"  said  he  as  they  drove  off. 
"I  hope" — struck  by  a  sudden  thought 
— "old  Baverstock  wasn't  there." 

"Yes,  he  came  in,  but  he  was  all 
right — at  least " 

"Half -seas  over,  as  usual,  I  suppose," 
suggested  Stephen  wrathfully. 

"Well,  he  wasn't  quite  himself.  It's 
very  sad  for  that  poor  girL" 

With  this  Kitty  eyed  Stephen  sur- 
reptitiously, but  could  not  discern  his 
expression  in  the  darkness.  When 
he  spoke,  however,  it  was  in  an  altered 
tone. 

"Yes,  indeed!  Sheba  has  had  a  hard 
life  of  it  They  were  quite  well-to^o 
folks  once.  The  mother  wAs  a  nice 
woman — indeed,  she  was  a  sort  of 
cousin  of  ours — but  the  father  has  been 
sinking  lower  and  lower  ever  since  she 
died,  and  dragging  the  girl  down  with 
him." 

Though  he  spoke  compassionately  of 
Sheba  and  with  noticeable  indignation 
of  lier  father,  the  emotion  in  each  case 
appeared  to  be  of  an  impersonal  kind — 
so  might  he  have  spoken  of  the  most 
absolute  strangers. 

"Surely  you  have  known  them  for  a 
long  time,"  said  Kitty,  unable  to  keep 
a  certain  resentful  intonation  out  of 
her  voice.  "I  observe  you  call  each 
other  by  your  Christian  names." 

"To  be  sure,  I  have  known  them 
since  I  was  a  cliild,"  returned  he  un- 
concernedly. "Sheba  and  I  were 
great  playfellows.  We  had  neither  of 
us  any  brothers  or  sisters,  you  see,  and 
then  we  were  close  neighbors.  Why," 
he  added,  "we  used  to  carry  on  all  sorts 
of  games — ^we  were  even  sweethearts 
at  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve!" 

He  laughed  as  he  spoke,  and  Kitty 
laughed  too,  with  an  odd  sense  of  re- 
lief. Ten  and  twelve!  A  very  inno- 
cent affair,  surely! 

'  "Yes,"  he  continued,  touching  up  the 
horse  lightly,  "we  used  to  go  a-courting 
regularly  in  the  Lovers'  Walk  like  any 
grown  couple.' 
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He  laughed  again. 

"I  mind  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday. 
We  had  been  reading  6ome  story-book 
or  other  and  thought  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  to  be  sweethearts,  I  sup- 
pose. Yes,  I  remember  we  kept  it  up 
till  they  shifted  from  the  Little  Farm." 

Kitty  was  silent  for  a  moment  or 
two,  recalling  the  expression  of  She- 
ba*«  face  as  she  had  watched  Stephen 
from  the  scene  of  their  former  inno- 
cent courtship.  To  him  it  had  been  a 
childish  episode — ^an  incident  to  be 
laughed  at  and  then  forgotten.  But 
to  her  —  "Nobody  knows  —  nobody 
knows!"  The  cry  was  still  ringing 
in  Kitty's  ears.  Sheba  had  not  for- 
gotten. 

"I  wonder,"  she  exclaimed  impul- 
sively, "if  the  BayerstOck<s  had  not 
moved  would  you  and  Sheba  have  gone 
on  being  sweethearts." 

Stephen  turned  towards  her  quickly. 
"What  a  strange  question!  I  don't 
know,  I'm  sure.  How  can  one  tell 
what  might  have  happened?" 

"She  is  a  very  handsome  girl"  said 
Kitty.       ^ 

"Is  she?      Well,  yes,  I  suppose  she 


is." 

He  paused,  then  suddenly  exclaimed, 

"Too  big.  I've  no  fancy  for  those 
great  tall  women.  Besides — oh,  no,  I 
don't  think  one  ever  falls  in  love  in 
that  way!"  He  did  not  elucidate 
further,  and  there  was  again  a  long  si- 
lence, -broken  presently  by  Stephen, 
who  solicitously  inquired  if  Kitty  were 
feeling  cold. 

"No,  indeed.  You  have  taken  good 
care  to  prevent  that,  Mr.  Hardy," 
added  Kitty,  shyly;  "I  don't  know  how 
to  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness.  If 
you  hadn't  come  up  when  you  did — ^by 
the  way,  how  was  It  you  managed  to 
come  at  that  very  moment?" 

Stephen  hesitated  before  replying. 

"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  came 
down  to  look  for  you.  I  saw  you  go- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  river,  and  I 


thought  you  might  not  know  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  in  flood  time.  When  it 
came  to  four  o'clock  I  thought  it  safer 
to  go  after  you." 

"And  then  you  risked  your  life  to 
save  mine,"  said  Kitty  4n  a  low  voice. 
"Mr.  Hardy '' 
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'Well?"  said  he,  as  she  paused.  His 
tone  was  uncompromising,  and  yet  she 
was  determined  to  continue. 

'^There's  something  I've  been  want- 
ing to  say  to  you.  I  know  you  think 
I'm  proud ^" 

Stephen  made  no  reply. 

"I  want  to  tell  you — ^that  though  I 
may  have  seemed,"  pursued  Kitty  halt- 
ingly, "to  be  so,  I  didn't  really  mean 
it.  Everything  was  so  strange  at  first 
— I  can  hardly  explain ** 

"Oh,  I  quite  understand,"  he  re- 
turned still  drily.  "Our  ways  are  not 
your  ways.      Rebecca  and  I>- 
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'You  are  both  most  kind  and  good," 
interrupted  Kitty,  eagerly.  "I  want 
you  to  understand  this.  I  may  have 
made  mistakes,  but  I  am  sorry  now. 
Indeed,  I  should  like  Bess  to  go  out 
riding  with  you " 

"That's  a  change,"  remarked  Ste- 
phen. 

"What  can  I  do  more  than  own  I 
was  wrong?"  said  poor  Kitty,  rather 
piteously.  "You  are  the  best  friend« 
we  have,  Mrs.  Hardy  and  you.  My 
father  says  so,  and  we  all  think  it 
If  I  have  seemed  to  hold  aloof  before, 
I  am  sorry,  and  I — I — ^we  are  equals, 
and  I  don't  want  you  to  think  anything 
else." 

Stephen  turned  round  towards  her. 

"Do  you  mean  what  you  are  saying?" 
he  asked  with  restrained  eagerness. 

"I  do.  Indeed,"  repUed  Kitty.  "I 
feel  I  have  been  in  fault  before,  but 
now — ^in  future ** 

"Because,"  interrupted  Stephen,  con- 
tinuing his  own  train  of  thought, 
"there's  two  kinds  of  pride,  you  know. 
A  man  might  be  Just  as  proud  about 
putting  himself  forward  as  a  woman 
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about  holding  herself  back.  One  per- 
son might  be  as  unwilling  to  take  ad- 
vantage as  another  to  lower  herself. 
Don't  you  eay  anything  you  don't 
mean.  Miss  Leslie,  because  I  warn  you 
I*m  a  i^ain  man,  and  I  shall  act  on 
what  you  say." 

The  suppressed  excitement  of  his 
manner  and  emotion  in  his  tone  fright- 
ened Kitty  a  little,  but  she  braced  her- 
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self.  Had  she  not  promised  Bess, 
after  all,  to  stand  aside? 

"I  do  mean  it,"  she  said.  "I  want 
us  all  to  be  fHends." 

Stephen  drew  a  long  breath  and  sat 
for  a  while  looking  straight  before 
him;  then  he  said:— 

"I  thank  you  for  that  word,  and  I 
promise  you  you'll  never  repent  of  it!" 


(To  he  cofiUnued.) 


SIB  EDWARD  ELGAR'S  SYMPHONY. 


I. 

When  a  new  British  symphony  has 
to  be  giyen  many  extra  performances 
it  is  clear  that  .we  do  not  neglect  our 
own  ccNUposers  when  they  have  once 
succeeded  in  interesting  us.  Elgar  did 
this  with  the  "Bnigma"  variations  and 
'The  Dream  of  Gerontius."  The  later 
oratorios,  'The  Apostles"  and  "The 
Kingdom,"  were  not  more  than  toler- 
ated; but  we  have  expected  much  from 
the  symphony.  Is  it  a  masterpiece? 
Tlie  question  is  difficult  to  answer  ab- 
solutely. It  is  not  Elgar's  master- 
piece, because  it  is  not  as  perfect  as 
the  "E3nigma"  variations  or  the  "In  the 
South"  overture,  and  yet  it  is  by  far 
the  most  ambitious  work  he  has  done. 
We  ought  not  to  worstiip  "Jumboism" 
in  music,  however.  A  "Meistersinger" 
overture  is  worth  all  Bungert's  Ho- 
meric music-dramas;  Just  as  a  Meisson- 
ier  is  more  valuable  as  art  than  acres 
of  Dor6's  canvasses.  The  length  of  a 
symphony  has  a  peculiar  attraction  for 
some  minds,  and  because  Beethoven 
w«is  a  great  genius  his  form  of  work 
has  become  a  standard  of  greatness. 
At  one  time  every  composer  wrote  a 
symplKxiy  just  as  every  poet  wrote  a 
five-act  tragedy  in  blank  verse.  One 
of  Sir  Edward  Elgar's  distinctions  had 
been  that  he  liad  not  written  a  sym- 
phony, nor  even  a  sj'mpbonic  poem,  but 


had  contented  himself  with  the  shorter 
forms  of  orchestral  music.  In  this  re- 
spect the  new  work  is  of  special  in- 
terest, for  it  is  the  composer's  first  at- 
tempt to  say  something  big  in  the 
grand  <Hrchestral  manner.  And  the 
symphony  itself  is  by  no  means  mere 
"Jumboism"  in  music,  for,  apart  from 
its  intrinsic  musical  value,  it  is  a  most 
consistent  and  connected  utterance  in 
this  form  of  art. 

Indeed,  that  very  quality  is  its  chief 
merit  In  listening  to  this  work  you 
feel  that  the  composer  has  struggled 
hard  to  express  himself  throughout  its 
four  movements,  and  that  he  has  made 
a  conscious  effort  to  get  away  from  the 
mere  musical  contrast  of  the  move- 
ments of  a  conventional  symphony. 
Whether  that  effort  has  been,  or  could 
be,  successful  must  be  considered  later 
in  this  article,  but  it  certainly  places 
the  symphony  as  an  art-form  in  a  new 
light,  and  suggests  many  thoughts  as 
to  its  future.  In  this  attempt  to 
achieve  homogeneity,  so  that  the  sym- 
phony is  practically  a  long  symphonic 
poem  with  pauses  between  its  sections. 
Sir  Edward  Elgar  has  broken  new 
ground.  This  homogeneity  is  not  due 
to  any  of  the  musical  devices  which 
have  been  hailed  as  new  and  are  not 
Several  other  composers  have  themati- 
cally    connected    tJ^e    moyeiieiits    of 
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their  symphonies — Schumann,  Brahms, 
and  Tchaikovsky,  to  mention  but 
three— but  this  thematic  connection  is 
often  but  a  musical  device,  and  lias  no 
special  poetic  or  emotional  import  In 
the  same  way  Elgar's  use  of  the  main 
theme  of  the  schenso  as  the  main  theme 
of  the  adagio  has  no  special  emotional 
value.  It  is  an  interesting  example  of 
music  weaving,  and  that  is  all.  The 
main  theme  of  the  first  movement  is  a 
different  matter,  because  its  use 
throughout  the  symphony  and  its  final 
statement  in  the  last  movement  is  con- 
ditioned by  emotion.  It  is  not  a  mere 
thematic  connection  as  in  Brahm's 
third  symphony,  but  is  more  in  accord 
with  Tchaikovsky's  "fate"  motive  in 
the  fifth  symphony,  in  which  the 
*'motto"  theme  appears  in  the  minor  in 
the  first  movement,  is  briefly  remem- 
bered in  the  valse,  and,  finally,  at  the 
end  of  the  symphony,  bursts  into  the 
triumphant*  major.  BIgar  has  obtained 
a  connection  of  mood  by  harmony 
rather  than  by  thematic  material.  An 
original  device  of  a  mechanical  kind  is 
employed  with  good  effect  The  al- 
legro molto,  which  takes  the  place  of 
the  ordinary  scherzo,  is  not  merely  a 
piece  of  musical  contrast  The  move- 
ment gradually  merges  into  the  adagio 
by  the  simple  means  of  augmentation, 
giving  the  effect  that  the  opening  en- 
ergy and  bustle  of  the  movement  have 
slackened  imperceptibly  into  the  slow 
movement 

No  doubt  the  composer  had  some  pro- 
gramme in  his  mind  in  transforming 
the  principal  theme  of  the  scherzo  into 
the  principal  theme  of  the  slow  move- 
ment and  taking  into  account  the  fact 
that  one  movement  is  practically  a  con* 
tinuation  of  the  other  this  programme 
is  obvious  enough,  but  the  thematic 
connection  is  only  a  musical  idea  and 
has  no  emotional  effect  whereas  the 
merging  of  the  two  movements  has. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  de- 
scribe !4r»Jnutely  one.*s  personal  impres- 


sions of  the  emotional  "programme"  of 
the  symphony.      To  the  dullest  ear  of 
the  musical  pattern-monger  or  of  the 
sensualist  who  indulges  his  soul  with 
the  >ice  of  music  (as  it  can  and  does 
become  to  some  natures),  the  symphony 
is  an  obvious  expression  of  the  war- 
fare of  a  soul  ending  in  a  burst  of 
triumph.     It  is  a  melancholy,  sensitive 
soul,  that  shrieks  aloud  in  its  agony, 
and  never  quite  attains  to  self-mastery 
— ^the  happiness  of  the  great      Elgar 
does  not  dwell  on  the  mountain  tops. 
But  what  he  feels   he  feels   acutely. 
His  moods  are  real  and  sincere,  and 
that  reality   and   that   sincerity    have 
made  him  the  one  popular  British  com- 
poser of  the  day.      The  same  qualities 
were  to  be  noticed  in  **The  Dream  of 
Gerontius"  and  in  his  earlier  oratorio, 
"The  Light  of  Christ"    All  this  is  ob- 
vious enough   in  the  new   symphony. 
It  makes  the  work  interesting  to  all 
who  do  not  divorce  music  from  life. 
At  the  same  time,  the  work  has  given 
me  the  impression,  after  four  hearings, 
that  Blgar  has  attempted  to  paint  too 
large  a  canvas;  that  he  has  not  the  sus- 
tained power  for  the  realization  of  his 
intention. 

In  each  movement  there  are  long 
stretches  of  sagging  invention.  The 
composer  becomes  scrappy,  and  the 
thread  of  emotion  is  broken.  This 
happens  in  the  first  movement;  in  the" 
middle  of  the  scherzo  and  adagio;  and 
in  the  opening  of  the  finale.  In  gen- 
eral, the  composer's  development  sec- 
tions are  poor  in  effect  although  most 
complex  and  skilful  in  detail.  They 
mean  a  lot  to  him,  no  doubt  but 
they  sound  foggy,  and  make  the  music 
stand  still.  I  believe  the  composer  has 
attempted  to  weave  a  kind  of  musical 
atmosphere  in  these  complex  develop- 
ment sections.  Just  as  Richard  Strauss 
did  in  "Bin  Heldenleben,"  but  they 
sound  like  inarticulate  mutterings. 
Also,  I  do  not  find  any  great  structunil 
force  in  the  movements.    They  do  not 
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Imfid  up  inevitably  to  a  climax  with 
tbat  strong  sweep  of  line  which  shoold 
be  the  spine  of  a  symphony.  Detail  is 
not  sufficiently  subordinated  to  the 
main  design,  and  there  is  too  much  of 
the  Irrrievancy  that  finnicks  with  unes- 
sentials.  Also,  the  themes  are  not  de- 
veloped with  any  great  strength.  The 
long-winded  motto-theme  (perhaps  too 
serpentine  for  successful  use  in  a  sym- 
phony) does  not  really  become  more 
striking  in  the  end,  and  some  of  the 
dullness  and  want  of  vitality  of  the 
music  may  be  due  to  a  specific  want  of 
inspiration  and  force;  but  tnuch  of  it, 
I  am  convinced,  is  caused  by  a  mis- 
taken notion  of  what  programme  music 
in  a  symphony  should  be.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Blgar  has  used  a  very  free  form 
of  symphony,  but  he  has  not  made  it 
dear  that  this  freedom  makes  for 
strength.  The  subject  is  of  impor- 
tance in  these  day%  when  the  descrip- 
tive symphonic  poem  is  beginning  to 
be  recognized  as  a  failure. 

II. 
One  of  the  strangest  features  of  the 
reception  of  this  symphony  by  the  mu- 
sical press  has  been  the  implication 
that  a  symphony  as  programme  music 
is  a  new  idea.  Nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  the  truth.  Indeed,  it  may 
even  be  held  that  the  modem  idea  of 
what  Is  called  pattern  music  was  never 
held  by  contemporaries  of  that  music. 
A  living  writer  on  the  art  of  the  sym- 
ph(Hiy  will  point  to  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart as  the  model  composers  of  the 
classical  symphony.  It  is  a  common- 
place to  hail  Beethoven  as  the  first  of 
the  expressive  school,  and  this  is  a 
natural  sesthetic  mistake,  for  music 
has  so  changed  in  its  idiom  with  its 
gradual  development  that  the  piittern 
or  form  in  the  old  symphonies  is  no 
longer  in  proper  focus  to  our  minds. 
Accustomed  to  the  modern  plasticity  of 
musical  expression,  we  see  nothing  but 
form  in  many  of  the  movements  of  the 


Mozart  and  Haydn  symphony,  and  we 
write  and  talk  as  if  this  form  were  the 
essence  of  the  symphony.  It  may  pos- 
sibly be  that  in  the  far-off  future  theo- 
rists will  point  to  Richard  Strauss's 
symphonic  poems  as  evidence  that  mu- 
sic of  the  early  twentieth  century  was 
almost  entirely  formal.  And  not  only 
did  the  composer  of  the  "absolute" 
symphony  attempt  to  express  some- 
thing by  his  music,  but  there  have  al- 
ways been  composers  of  avowed  "pro- 
gramme" symphonies.  There  was 
Carl  Von  Dittersdorf  with  his  sym- 
phonies on  subjects  from  Ovid*s  "Meta- 
morphoses." "Jason  carries  off  the 
Golden  Fleece,"  "Ajax  and  Achilles 
contend  for  the  armor  pf  Achilles,"  and 
"The  Rescue  of  Andromeda"  were 
some  of  the  titles  of  these  symphonies. 
They  were  written  in  strict  classical 
style  with  regard  to  sequence  of  keys, 
disposition  of  subjects,  development  of 
thematic  material,  and  so  forth;  all  the 
symphonies  had  the  orthodox  four 
movements,  and  each  had  one  section 
in  first  movement  sonata-form.  I  must 
confess  to  being  ignorant  of  these  sym- 
phonies at  first  hand,  and  I  will  there- 
fore quote  Professor  Niecks*s  descrip- 
tion of  the  music.^ 

"What  is  especially  noteworthy 
about  his  programme  music  is  the  en- 
tire absence  of  straining  after  effects, 
although  piquant,  touching,  and  power- 
ful effects  are  not  wanting;  and,  fur- 
ther, that  however  descriptive  the 
music  is,  it  never  ceases  to  be  good 
music  from  the  absolute  point  of 
view." 

Then,  among  many  others,  there  was 
Justice  Heinrich  Knecht,  who  wrote  a 
grand  symphony  entitled  "Portrait 
Musical  de  la  Nature,"  with  a  detailed 
programme  which  surely  must  have 
been  in  Beethoven's  mind  when  he 
composed  his  "Pastoral"  symphony. 
As  to  Beethoven  himself  the  "EroTca" 
had  an  avowed  programme,  and  so,  of 
>  <•  Programme  Mnsio*'  (Noyello  Co.). 
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course,  had  the  "Choral"  symphony, 
but  uo  one  will  pretend  that  the  other 
seven  are  hard  and  fast  pattern  music. 
Since  Beethoven's  day  the  programme 
symphony  has  been  persistently  in  the 
minds  of  composers.  Berlioz,  Raff, 
and  M^idelssohn  wrote  symphonies 
which  were  meant  to  be  programme 
works,  but  Schubert,  Schumann,  and 
Brahms  were  as  much  writers  of  un- 
avowed  progmmme  symplionies  as  Sir 
Edward  Blgar  has  been  in  his  new 
work.  Wagner  himself  at  one  time 
contemplated  a  "Faust"  symphony,  of 
which  the  well-known  overture,  after- 
wards re-written,  was  to  be  the  first 
movement  One  might  aMiost  state  as 
a  truism  that  when  a  composer  has 
anything  to  say  for  himself  he  uncon- 
sciously writes  programme  music  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  not  pattern  music.  An- 
ton Bruckner  was  a  strange  case  of  a 
man  who  wrote  neither  programme  nor 
absolute  symphonies.  What  he  really 
did  was  to  graft  Wagner^s  manner  on 
to  the  symphony  without  having  any- 
thing in  particular  to  say.  The  most 
successful  of  the  modern  programme 
symphonists,  Tchaikovsky,  did  not  as  a 
rule  avow  his  programme,  for  the  title 
"Pathetic"  was  an  afterthought,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  intentions 
in  most  of  his  symphonies.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  symphony  has  only 
recently  been  placed  in  antithesis  to 
the  symphonic  poem.  Wagner  himself 
was  largely  responsible  for  this  by  his 
energetically  expressed  opinions  that 
the  symphony  came  to  a  climax  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth,  and  that  "absolute" 
music  was  but  a  preparation  for  mu3ic- 
drama.  Also  composers  felt  that  the 
symphony  as  it  stood  was  not  quite 
plastic  enough  for  their  needs.  Liszt 
really  did  try  to  hit  off  an  essential 
musical  form  for  the  symphonic-poem, 
but  his  technical  equipment  was  not 
equal  to  the  task.  But  why  should 
the  symphony  form  be  inadequate? 
The  answer  is  difiicult  because  it  is 


almost    impossible    to    say    definitely 
what  is  the  form  of  a  symphony. 

III. 

There  never  has  been  such  a  thing  as 
a  standard  symphony-form.  The  his- 
tory of  the  sonata  to  Beethoven  is  a 
history  of  developments,  of  additions, 
changes,  and  modifications.  The  so- 
nata form  has  developed  since  Beetho- 
ven. The  old  binary  sonata-form 
was  evolved  from  the  suite  by  the  aid 
of  the  progress  of  vocal  music,  so  that 
absolute  music  had  no  longer  to  con- 
fine itself  to  the  dance,  as  in  the  suite,  * 
but  had  the  extended  expression  of  the 
aria.  The  modern  sonata-form  evolved 
itself  from  the  old,  and  was  standard- 
ized for  a  little  while  by  Mozart  and 
Haydn.  The  essential  design  of  the 
first-movement  sonata-form  is  the  only 
fixed  design  of  the  symphony.  It  is 
just  a  logical  form^  consisting  of  the 
exposition  of  the  first  and  second  sub- 
jects, their  development  into  a  free  fan- 
tasia, with  a  recapitulation  and  coda. 
The  rough  design  is  a  mere  question  of 
logical  and  balanced  expression,  and 
does  not  solely  belong  to  the  art  of 
music.  Within  this  logical  scaffolding 
the  real  musical  form  was  built,  the 
tonal  form  obtained  by  employing  a 
variety  of  keys  without  causing  an  ef- 
fect of  violence.  This  essential  form 
is  not  stationary,  for  it  rests  on  taste, 
and  taste  changes.  Our  ears  have 
become  accustomed  to  what  our  fore- 
fathers would  have  considered  fright- 
ful dissonances,  and  we  like  them,  just 
as  our  eyes  see  the  beauty  of  combtoa- 
tions  of  color  which  were  at  one  time 
banned  by  the  artistic  mind.  SHgar's 
symphony  in  this  respect  is  as  modem 
as  a  Strauss  symphonic  poem,  and  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  art  of  symphony 
writing  since  Beethoven  shows  that  he 
is  justified  in  thus  modernizing  the 
symphony  idiom.  Every  composer  has 
added  something  to  the  extension  of 
this  form  of  art. 
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Ab  to  tbe  main  design  of  first-move- 
ment  sonata  form  there  really  is  no 
standard.  It  has  been  considered  per- 
missible by  the  theorists  to  go  straight 
from  the  free  fantasia  section  to  the 
coda,  and  omit  the  recapitulation.  The 
coda  itself  could  be  merely  an  unimpor- 
tant peroration,  or  it  could  contain  new 
materia]  and  be  very  Important  indeed. 
Then  your  second  subject  could  con- 
sist of  not  one  theme  but  several,  and 
the  ^isodical  matter  could  have  almost 
the  dignity  of  themes.  All  these  ad- 
ditions and  modifications  have  been 
iMund  together,  however,  by  fixed 
ideas  of  tonal  form.  The  com- 
poser who  breaks  these  rules  has 
to  suffer  the  anger  of  the  theorist,  but 
almost  every  composer  has  broken 
them,  and  tlieorists  have  been  very 
angry. 

When  we  come  to  the  disposition  of 
the  different  movements  we  are  still 
more  at  a  loss  to  find  a  standard  sym- 
phonic form.      The  first  movement  was 
supposed  to  be  In  strict  Konata  form. 
This  was  followed  by  a  slow  move- 
ment,  a  minuet,    and   a   final   rondo. 
There  seems  no  particular  reason  for 
the  order  of  these  movements,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  Beethoven  reversed 
the  order  of  the  slow  movements  and 
the  scherzo  in  his  four  last  pianoforte 
sonatas,  in  two  of  his  quartets,  in  the 
B  flat  trio,  and  the  "Choral"  symphony. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  Elgar  also  fol- 
lows his  scherzo  with  a  slow   move- 
ment   The  original  idea  of  the  sym- 
phony was  to  present  a  series  of  move- 
ments in  good  contrast,  and  not  at  all  to 
produce  a  definite  Impression  of  the 
symphony    as    a    whole.      Beethoven 
was  practically  the  first  comi)oser  to 
develop  the  symphony  from  its  suite 
character.      His    wonderful     scherzo, 
taking  the  place  of  the  light  minuet, 
helped  to  lend  homogeneity  to  his  sym- 
phonies.    The  Beethoven  scherzo  gives 
one  the  impression  of  a  different  ex- 
pression of  the  same  mood  which  in- 


spires the  slow  movements  and  culmi- 
nates in  the  energy  and  fire  of  his 
finales.  Here  again  Beethoven  de- 
parted from  the  convention  of  his  day. 
The  ordinary  light-hearted  rondo,  cal- 
culated to  send  an  eighteenth  century 
audience  away  In  a  good  humor,  did 
not  serve  his  purpose.  In  its  place 
he  Invented  a  movement  of  solid  con- 
struction and  worthy  to  serve  as  an 
emotional  climax  to  the  whole  work, 
and  no  symphony  composer  of  to-day 
would  dream  of  ending  his  work  lu 
any  other  way. 

To  point  out  all  the  exceptions  In  the 
disposition  of  movements  to  be  found 
in  the  symphonies  which  the  world  has 
accepted  would  be  tedious  and  unnec- 
essary.      There  is   no  standard  rule 
which  can  be  put  forward  as  a  meas- 
ure for  the  symphony-form.  Tchaikov- 
sky, for  instance,  separates  the  opening 
and  last  movements  of  his  "Pathetic" 
symphony  by  two  quick  sections.    Then 
there  is   no  fixed  rule  in  the  actual 
workmanship   of   the  different   move- 
ments   and   the   musical   devices   em- 
ployed.    Beethoven    made    wonderful 
use  of  the  fugato,  and  the  final  move- 
ment of  the  "Eroica"  consists  of  a  set 
of  variations,  and  in  his  fourth  sym- 
phony Brahms  adopted  the  form  of  a 
Passacaglia  for  his  finale.     Indeed,  the 
symphony-form  is  elastic  enough  in  its 
first  movement  for  the  necessities  of 
the  most  expressive  composer;  in  the 
other  movements  there  Is  practically 
no  end  to  the  combinations  allowed  to 
him.      That  Is  as  far  as  the  design 
of  a  symphony  is  concerned.       If  a 
modem  composer  were  to  follow  the 
rules  of  sequence  of  keys  he  would 
find   himself  restricted   in  an   absurd 
manner.    Some  of  the  rules  hold  good 
to  this  day  and  always  will  hold  good, 
for  they  are  of  organic  growth.    Oth- 
ers are  the  outcome  of  limited  tech- 
nique In  the  past  and  have  no  kind  of 
permanence.       Sir  Bdward  Elgar  has 
broken  many  of  them. 
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IV. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  is  the  special 
merit  of  the  symphony-form   that  it 
should  be  preferred  to  the  more  free 
symphonic  poem?    The  question  could 
not  be  asked  by  anyone  who  has  given 
a  moment's  thought  to   the  essential 
difference  of  the  symphony  and  the 
symphonic  poem.      In  the  former  the 
form  is  natural  and  logical  to  the  ex- 
pression of  music  itself;  in  the  sym- 
phonic poem  a  literary  or  other  exter- 
nal idea  suggests  the  form.      At  least, 
it  is  supposed  to  do  so,  but,  as  a  matter 
of    fact,    a    composer    of    symphonic 
poems  is  compelled  to  make  use  of  the 
old   musical   forms.      He   cannot   get 
away  from  them.      His  music  has  to 
be  woven  from  them.      But  in  his  de- 
sire to  make  his  music  represent  some 
fixed  ideas  or  actions  the  composer  has 
to  interfere  with  the  organic  flow  of 
his  music.      Wagner  was  not  always  a 
safe  writer  on  the  aesthetics  of  his  art, 
but  in  attempting  to  show  that  absolute 
music  had  arrived  at  an  impasse,  he 
managed  unconsciously  to  prove  that 
the  real  distinction  to  be  drawn  in  mu- 
sic is  not  between  absolute  and  pro- 
gramme music,  but  between  absolute 
and  dramatic  music.      Wagner  himself 
recognized  that  logic  is  the  essential  of 
the  symphony-form,  and  his  aim  was 
to  condition  this  logic  to  the  needs  of 
drama.      "The  new  form  of  dramatic 
music,"  he  wrote,  "must  have  the  unity 
of  the  symphonic  movement;  and  this 
it  attains  by  spreading  itself  over  the 
whole  drama,  in  the  most  intimate  co- 
hesion therewith,  not  merely  over  sin- 
gle, smaller,  arbitrary  selected  parts. 
So  that  their  unity  consists  in  a  tissue 
of    root    themes    pervading    all    the 
drama,  themes   which   contract,   com- 
plete, reshape,  divorce,  and  intertwine 
with  one  another  as  in  the  symphonic 
movement;  only  that  here  the  needs  of 
the  dramatic  action  dictate  the  laws  of 
parting    and    combining,    which  were 
there  originally  borrowed  from  the  mo- 


tions of  the  dance."  These  laws  were 
certainly  originally  borrowed  from  the 
dance,  but  long  before  the  suite  devel- 
oped into  the  symphony  the  human 
voice  had  influenced  instrumental  mu- 
sic. The  slow  movements  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart  owe  nothing  to  the  dance, 
but  everything  to  the  aria.  The  truth 
is  the  growth  of  music  has  been  or- 
ganic, and  because  it  has  been  organic 
the  results  of  centuries  of  work  are  not 
to  be  lightly  brushed  on  one  side  by 
the  Richard  Strausses  of  the  wcHrld. 
The  phase  of  avowed  programme  mu- 
sic has  added  to  the  vocabulary  of  mu- 
sic as  a  language.  All  through  the 
centuries  composer  after  composer  has 
attempted  to  make  music  express  some- 
thing of  phenomena  outside  itself.  In- 
the  old  days  this  was  done  without  de- 
parting from  the  musical  forms  which 
had  been  so  laboriously  built  up.  In 
the  modem  symphonic  poem,  especially 
in  the  works  of  Richard  Strauss,  there 
is  an  attempt  to  condition  the  absolute 
design  of  the  composition  by  the  thing 
expressed. 

Strauss  is  too  good  a  musician  to 
suppose  that  he  can  really  throw  aside 
form.  As  Wagner  wrote  in  his  essay 
on  liiszt's  symphonic  poems,  '*Were 
there  no  form  there  would  certainly  be 
no  art-works,  but  quite  certainly  no 
art-Judges  either;  and  this  is  so  obvious 
to  these  latter  that  the  anguish  of  their 
soul  cries  out  for  Form,  whereas  the 
easy-going  artist  .  .  .  troubles  his 
head  mighty  little  about  it  when  at 
work.  And  how  comes  this  about? 
Apparently  because  the  artist,  without 
his  knowing  it,  is  always  creating 
forms."  There  is  a  deep  truth  in  that. 
Strauss's  symphonic  poems  are  full  of 
form  if  you  examine  them  at  all,  be- 
cause Strauss  is  an  artist,  but  in  his 
desire  to  condition  the  design  of  bin 
music  by  a  definite  programme 
(which,  by  a  curious  inconsistency,  he 
does  not  himself  avow,  but  leaves  the 
explanation    of    his    works    to    other 
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pens)  he  robs  his  work  of  its  self-con- 
tained character.  The  listener  has  to 
explain  many  a  hiatus  in  the  logical  ex- 
pression of  Strauss's  symphonic  poems 
by  something  outside  the  music,  for 
the  ear  refuses  to  accept  an  arbitrary 
inteiruption  of  organic  musical  form 
as  satisfactory.  In  his  earlier  compo- 
sitions, "Don  Juan"  and  "Tod  und 
Verkl&rung/'  the  composer  expressed 
what  he  had  to  say  within  the  bounds 
of  music  Itself,  and  as  a  consequence 
these  works,  although  not  so  original 
as  the  late  compositions,  always  make 
more  effect 

What  we  admire  in  Strauss  Is  not 
the  attempt  to  describe  phenomena  by 
every  eccentric  means  which  can  be 
devised,  but  the  many  passages  of 
beautiful  and  expressive  music  to  be 
found  in  hia  symphonic  poems.  Many 
of  the  variations  in  "Don  Quixote"  are 
quite  unnecessary,  and  some  are  stupid 
clowning,  but  the  fine  and  pathetic 
conclusion  makes  amends.  It  is  good 
music.  We  must.  In  fact,  recognize 
that  music  has  its  own  manner  of 
speech,  and  that  It  says  things  In  Its 
own  way.  The  tendency  of  the  mod- 
ern symphonic  poem  Is  to  confound  lit- 
em ture  and  music.  Form,  whatever 
Its  manifestations  may  be,  is  essential 
to  all  art,  and  musical  form  by  no 
means  runs  on  all  fours  with  a  literary 
programme.  There  is  intrinsic  beauty 
In  the  form  of  all  art,  something  which 
cannot  be  translated  Into  words,  but 
is  instinctively  felt  Nothing  the  In- 
telligence can  suggest  will  take  the 
place  of  this  special  effect  A  com- 
poser may  say  that  a  theme  represents 
such  and  such  an  idea,  that  another 
stands  for  a  second  Idea;  and  that  the 
combination  of  the  two  has  a  special 
"meaning"  as  part  of  the  "programme," 
but  this  is  entirely  an  affair  of  the  In- 
telligence, and  has  no  musical  exist- 
ence unless  the  combination  of  the 
themes  and  their  formal  harmony- 
treatment  do  actually  produce  the  ef- 


fect aimed  at  by  specific  musical 
means.  There  has  been  too  much  of 
this  literary  Intelligence  In  modem  mu- 
sic. Strauss's  workmanship  is  often 
conditioned  by  It  The  development 
section  of  "Eln  Heldenleben,"  labelled 
as  "The  Works  of  Peace"  by  the  an- 
alysts of  the  symphonic  poem,  Is  sup- 
lK)sed  to  have  a  special  meaning.  But 
musically  it  is  only  a  very  complex 
piece  of  polyphony  which  falls  to  make 
Its  proper  effect  because  it  Is  too  com- 
plex. Much  the  same  fault  may  be 
found  with  the  complex  development 
sections  In  Elgar's  symphony.  We  are 
told  this  is  a  "shifting"  musical  back- 
ground, that  the  composer  alms  at  at- 
mosphere, and  a  hundred  other  things 
which  an  ingenious  literary  Intelligence 
may  suggest  But  what  the  musical 
brain  perceives  is  a  want  of  big,  mo- 
tive form.  The  music  seems  to  be 
leading  nowhere,  and  to  have  no  cen- 
tral design.  The  ear  demands  some- 
thing it  can  definitely  grasp  either  in 
the  shape  of  thematlcal  material  or  in 
the  shape  of  emotional  design. 

V. 

The  symphony-form,  It  has  been 
shown.  Is  sufficiently  elastic  to  express 
all  that  a  composer  can  legitimately 
wish  to  express.  The  form  Itself  Is 
the  result  of  generation  after  genera- 
tion working  with  artistic  unconsclous- 
nessL  It  is  organic,  and  makes  for 
unity.  The  arbitrariness  of  the  dis- 
position of  movements  is  not  reaL  In 
any  extended  work  of  art  there  must 
be  more  than  the  expression  of  one 
mood,  and  the  ordinary  movements  of  a 
post-Beethoven  symphony  do  cover 
practically  the  whole  field  of  emotion. 
Moreover,  the  contrasts  are  pleasing  to 
the  ear.  The  brain  is  led  forward 
from  one  set  of  ideas  to  another  cul- 
minating in  a  climax.  Sir  Edward 
Elgar  has  certainly  used  his  four 
movements  as  part  of  a  whole  effect, 
but  incidentally  he  has  proved  that  the 
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old  conventione  had  some  reason,  for 
the  abfience  of  a  real  scherzo,  or  rather 
the  gradual  modification  of  it  into  a 
slow  movement,  results  in  a  certain 
monotony  and  dullness.  The  sym- 
phony also  gives  one  the  impression 
that  it  could  have  been  written  in  one 
movement,  so  alike  are  the  movements 
in  character  and  mood  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  adagio. 

While  we  must  recognize  that  great 
utterances  have  been  made  througli 
the  symphony  we  must  admit  that 
there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  modifi- 
cations and  alterations  of  its  form  and 
design.  There  is  no  real  reason  why 
a  symphony  should  have  four  move- 
ments, for  instance,  when  three  might 
contain  all  that  the  composer  had  to 
say. 

There  is  no  special  merit  in 
a  symphony  as  a  symphony  that 
we  should  point  to  its  composition 
as  an  ideal  at  which  all  young 
composers  should  aim,  but  the  sym- 
phonic poem  with  its  reliance  on  a  lit- 
erary programme  as  an  explanation  of 
its  want  of  design  has  proved  impossi- 
ble. We  must  not  only  have  form  but 
also  design  in  music,  and  that  design 
must  be  emotional,  and  therefore  musi- 
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cal.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  formal 
music  as  being  pattern-music,  as  if  it 
made  no  emotional  appeal.  The  whole 
literature  of  the  art  proves  that  the 
distinction  between  absolute  and  pro- 
gramme music  is  false.  The  old  for- 
mal music  does  seem  to  us  now  to  be 
a  mechanical  affair,  but  that  is  only 
because  the  art  has  developed  its  pow- 
ers of  expression,  and  not  because  the 
old  composers  consciously  wrote  formal 
music.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
a  return  to  some  design  and  form  in 
music  may  be  made.  The  eymphonic 
poem  itself  is  capable  of  modification. 
It  can  be  made  to  stand  square  on  its 
own  feet  and  be  an  entirely  musical 
production.  We  must  first  dismiss 
from  our  mindB  the  idea  that  musical 
design  is  necessarily  an  arid  piece  of 
formalism  (which  so  many  of  our  aca- 
demical composers  have  unfortunately 
made  it).  By  returning  to  the  sym- 
phony Sir  Edward  Elgar  has  certainly 
done  a  good  day's  work  for  moderu 
British  composition,  for,  whatever  the 
shortcomings  of  his  new  work  may  be, 
he  has  shown  once  again  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  symphony-form  which 
at  all  hampers  a  composer  in  writing 
expressive  and  emotional  music. 

E,  A,  Baughan. 
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Naples  did  not  seem  to  care  very 
much.  It  was  the  same  pleasant  and 
easy  muddle  of  life  as  ever,  the  same 
muddled  and  sunlit  pool  that  swarmed 
wtih  fiashy  and  slimy  creatures,  sport- 
ing and  lazing,  like  fat,  idle  fish  and 
paddling  tadpcHes.  All  Naples  on  foot 
or  driving  still  crowded  into  the  nar- 
rowest streets.  The  cabman  said 
"Ah,"  and  dashed  down  the  Ghiaia  in  a 
stream  of  smiling  Invective.  Thought- 
ful old  women  sat  crooning  in  the  gut- 
ter. Shrill  and  filthy  children  played 
with  bones  and  pebbles  on  the  pave- 


ment. Men  of  fashion  discussed  a  cup 
of  coffee  all  the  afternoon,  and  ladies 
in  exaggerated  finery  drove  showily 
out  a  hundred  yards  or  so.  A  motor 
oar  plungd  Into  the  crowd,  and  it  bore 
a  long,  stiffly  stretched  out  bundle 
wound  round  with  bandages:  the  old 
women  neither  stopped  crooning  nor 
looked  up,  the  bone  and  pebble  games 
went  on,  only  a  few  passers-by  nearly 
run  over  by  the  car  turned  to  stare  at 
its  burthen.  Another  car  passed,  then 
another;  then  one  discovered  them  to 
be  passing   all    day   long   with    their 
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Bwatbecl    bundles    on    stretchers,    and 
like  the  Neapolitans  one  grew  used  to 
it      Under  the  arcades  of  the  Galleria 
one  was  oilered  the  same  postcards  and 
German  and  EJnglish  comic  papers,  in- 
vited in  vivid  and  accentuated  French 
to  aee  the  same  tdUeaux  vUxuUa,  and 
overwhelmed  with  the  same  pressing 
proposals    of    introductions    to    folies 
dames  by  the  same  cheerful  blackguard 
whom  no  contumely  ever  could  ruffle. 
Behind  the  Teatro  San  Carlo  stood  a 
crowd,    which    every    now    and    then 
stopped  chattering  when  the  gates  of  a 
building  at  the  far  end  of  the  square 
opened.      Long,    stiff    bundles    were 
brought  out  and   hurried   away:   that 
was  where  the  motor  cars  fetched  their 
burthens  all  day,  day  after  day.    The 
crowd  stood  and  looked,  and  one  knew 
when  a  fresh  bundle  was  brought  out, 
because    the    crowd's    chatter    ceased 
suddenly.  Some  of  the  bundles  seemed 
still  alive:  a  gaunt  old  man,  his  face  all 
bone,  stared  round  him  stupidly  out  of 
his     bandages;     a     monstrously     fat 
woman  lay  a  helpless  mass,  her  eyes 
rolling.      The  motor  cars  rushed  them 
off     through     the     lively     muddle    of 
Neapolitan  streets.       Only  the  crowd 
at  the  dockyard  gates  seemed  to  care, 
the  rest  of  Naples  was  too  busy  lazily 
living. 

The  illustrissimo  Slgnore  Prefetto 
and  the  Lieut.-Colonel  Chief  of  Staff 
were  very  bu^  also,  but  amiable.  The 
steamer  for  Messina  was  sailing,  un- 
der martial  law,  that  night  and  took. 
besides  two  or  three  passengers,  pro- 
vided with  a  civil  and  military  permit, 
some  1,500  officers  and  men,  and  a 
cargo  of  stores.  We  were  bound  for 
•ia  Citta  Morta''  (the  title  of  D'Annun- 
2io*B  play  has  naturally  become  Italian 
Journalese),  but  the  docks  from  which 
we  sailed  were  as  alive  as  a  beehive. 
I  have  never  seen  such  small  troopers 
work  so  busily,  or  larger  men  either. 
Scrubby,  dirty  and  blithe,  they  trotted 
l)iu*kwart1.s.  and  forwanls,  loading  mat- 


tresses,     chocolate,     timber    for  huts, 
into  the  ship  hour  after  hour.       **Ou 
dry  bread  too,  and  not  a  dn^  of  wine,*' 
said  a  sympathetic  but  languid  colonel 
leaning  over  the  ship's  side.    The  offi- 
cers had  not  the  chirpy  energy  of  the 
men.    They  were  troubled  all  day  over 
the    question    of    accommodation    or 
board,  and  were  not  liest  pleased  at 
laet   when    the   allotment   had  to   be 
made  at  the  rate  of  two  captains  a 
berth,    only    colonels    having   a    bunk 
apiece.      All  the  while  the  little  troop- 
ers were  still  loading  stores,  and  still 
gay  at  it      They  put  themselves  on 
board  at  last,  and  sang,  a  little  wearily 
perhaps,   but   still    cheerfully,   Sicilian 
songs.       We   knew   them   then  to   be 
Sicilians  themselves.      The  little  trooi)- 
ers  in  our  ship  were  going  home,  and 
few  of  th^m  knew  how  much  was  left 
of  their  homes  to  go  to.      They  nearly 
all    had    come    from    Messina   or    the 
neighborhood,  and  were  going  back — to 
what,   they  did   not  know.    Yet  over 
their  onions  and  bread  they  cracked 
childish   Jokes,   then   pummelled   each 
other,  and  finally  sang  more  Sicilian 
songs,  more  softly,  in  the  starlit  night. 
Leisurely  white  puffs  of  emoke  rolled 
out  of  Stromboli  as  we  passed  it  the 
next   morning,    with  unheeding   wine- 
growing   villages   clustered    round  its 
foot  and  the  infant  Strombolichio  by 
its  side,  in  the  blue  sea  and  under  the 
blue  sky.       What   had  been   Messina 
lay  quietly  spread  out  in  an  exquisite 
air  when  we  entered  the  straits.    The 
green-brown  hills  of  Sicily  on  one  side 
and  of  Calabria  on  the  other,  sunny 
and  peaceful,  seemed   never  to  have 
been  ruffled.      The  beautiful  bay  was 
the  eame,   the  same  bright  blue  sea 
with  sprinkles  of  white  foam  lapped 
it,  and  the  sun  in  a  clear  sky  warmed 
it,  as  if  there  had  been  the  same  lazy 
and  lithe  crowd  to  warm   up  on  the 
quay  out  there  along  the  Marina. 

Our  Sicilian  troops  on  l>oard  grew 
restless    and    borrowed    our    glasses. 
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AmoDf?  the  passengers  lunch  was  a 
quick  and  quiet  meal.  Here  sat  a  land- 
owner of  Messina  who  had  no  news  of 
his  wife,  bis  children,  or  his  palace; 
there  another  man  who  had  heard  that 
his  mother  was  saved,  but  knew  noth- 
ing of  all  his  other  relatives;  there  a 
third  who  almost  knew  all  his  family 
was  lost.  They  sat  impatiently,  but 
quietly,  and  one  understood  that  self- 
control  does  not  belong  to  the  North, 
and  that  Southern  demonstrativeness  is 
one  of  our  fallacies.  I  went  afterwards 
ashore  with  two  men  who  seemed  im- 
patient to  land,  but  no  more  than  that 
They  gave  no  sign  of  emotion,  except 
that  when  the  boat  reached  the  remains 
of  the  wharf  they  Jumped  off  first, 
threw  some  paper  money  to  the  boat- 
man and  strode  away.  I  heard  later 
on  that  both  went  to  find  out  what 
still  stood  of  their  houses  and  what  had 
become  of  those  within,  neither  know- 
ing aught. 

As  the  steamer  neared  Messina,  the 
Sicilian  troopers  on  board  used  their 
borrowed  glasses  and,  bit  by  bit,  picked 
out  details  of  the  ruins,  still  smoking 
gently  here  and  there.  They  recog- 
nized where  this  or  that  church,  pal- 
ace, or  cottage  had  stood,  and  gave  low 
cries  of  pain.  There  was  no  loud 
moaning;  here  and  there  some  drab  lit- 
tle old  man  was  querulous  and  com- 
plaining. Could  be  not  get  ashore? 
His  house,  he  feared,  was  gone,  with 
those  in  it  He  wished  to  know.  "Pa- 
tience," said  the  officer  at  the  gangway. 
But  all  were  patient,  incredibly  pa- 
tient. While  waiting  to  go  ashore  they 
peered  through  glasses,  and  every  mo- 
ment found  out  afresh  that  some  famil- 
iar landmark  had  vanished.  Boatmen 
came  alongside,  and  while  the  military 
authorities  still  forbade  landing  could 
serve  at  least  to  give  news.  Shouts 
came  down  from  the  steamer:  "Does 
such  a  house  stand?  and  such  another? 
And  this  and  that  family,  what  of 
tliem?"    "Who  knows?"  the   boatman 


called  back.  "What,  have  you  beanl 
nothing  of  such  a  one?  Think."  "Oh, 
yes,"  a  boatman  shouted  up,  "he  is 
dead."  "Dead?  Surely  dead?"  "Surely." 
The  inquirer  on  the  steamer  gave  back 
his  borrowed  glasses.  Another  was 
shouting  for  news.  "Such  a  house, 
does  it  stand?  It  is  my  house,  do  yoa 
hear?  My  house."  "Who  knows?" 
said  the  boatman.  "Is  it  then  ruined?" 
"Doubtless."  "And  my  neighbor,  so- 
and-so*s?  And  my  cousin^s  over  the 
way?"  "All  that  is  gone."  "Ah,  ah. 
Madonna,  Madonna."  Shouted  ques- 
tions poured  down  on  the  boatmen: 
"My  father,  is  he  alive?"  "And  my 
wife?"  "And  mine?"  "Who  was  her 
"Who  was  she?"  "So-and^o  and  so- 
and-so."  "Yes,  she  lives."  "Who 
lives?  Such  a  one?"  "No,  she  is  dead, 
I  have  heard.  That  other  one  lives, 
I  remember."  It  was  all  wonderfully 
quiet  and  I  did  not  hear  one  sound 
of  loud  wailing.  The  querulous  old 
men  whined  pitifully,  begging  to  be  al- 
lowed ashore,  and  two  or  three  women 
lay  back  in  deck  chairs,  worn  out  and 
crying  silently — that  was  all.  Most  of 
the  men  found  an  outlet  by  curslns: 
the  military  authorities  who  would 
allow  no  one  to  land.  Several  honrn 
were  spent  in  efforts  to  discover  who 
was  technically  in  command  of  the 
troops  we  had  on  board,  and  who  in 
the  port  really  had  authority  to  order 
them  ashore.  "Povera  Italia!"  cried  a 
chorus  of  civilian  officials. 

Some  of  us  got  ashore  at  last  and 
found  that  they  had  never  imagined 
anything  like  what  they  saw.  Stand- 
ing off  Messina,  in  the  blue  and  sunlit 
bay,  we  had,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  felt 
that  "it  cannot  be  as  bad  as  they  say. 
after  all,"  and  in  a  discussion  with  an 
American  fellow  passenger  who,  ar- 
guing probably  from  national  experi- 
ence, was  persuaded  that  the  disaster 
haxl  been  considerably  overstated,  I 
had  been  led  myself  into  allowing  for 
some  slight  exaggeration.       I  remem- 
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bered  with  amazement  what  I  had  said 
and   wondered   whether   I   really   had 
said  It,  when  I  stood  in  the  slueh  of 
the    sunken    wharf    of    Meesina    and 
looked  round  "in  a  wild  surmise."    Ex- 
aggeration?     I  felt  how  horribly  ab- 
surd the  wmrd  was,  as  I  looked.      I 
hurried  along  the  Marina  northwards, 
staring  round   me,   and   everything  I 
saw  grew  worse  and  worse  as  I  went 
for  miles.      I  doubled  and  came  back, 
then  started  out  southwards.      It  was 
all  Just  as  bad  down  there.      I  plunged 
into  side  streets,  those  that  were  not 
blocked  up  with  wreckage  house  high, 
and  under  arcades,  those  that  were  not 
still   blazing   away,    and   the   more   1 
walked  the  worse  it  seemed.    I  spent  a 
day  ashore  at  Messina  (not  a  night — 
I  don't  know  how  anybody  did  spend 
a  night  there  on  shore)  and  I  walked  I 
don't  know   how   many   miles,   and  I 
seemed  to  find  almost  nothing  that  had 
not  some  horror  in  it.    A  placid  boy  of 
a  British  tar  smoking  (his  brave  work 
done)  his  clay  by  a  little  wood  fire  was 
all  I  saw,  I  think,  that  was  peacefully 
and    untragically    human.      The    rest 
was  a  jumble  of  horrors.      The  mate- 
rial ruin  was  so  complete,  and  seemed 
so  long  since  wrought,  that  one  could 
hardly   believe  the   destruction   dated 
back  six  days  and  had  lasted  twenty 
seconds.    It  all  seemed  ancient,  dust- 
covered,   time-matured   ruin.       Public 
buildings,  offices,  shops,  the  outer  walls 
of  which  still  stood,  looked  as  if  they 
had  stood  there  dark  and  deserted,  in- 
wardly wrecks,  for  years,   and  as  if 
no  human  business  had  gone  on  therein 
since  old  memories.       Of  many  more 
houses  and  palaces  only  a  little  dust 
remained;  here,  there,  along  the  Mar- 
ina, at  every  step,  a  rubbish  heap  that 
had  been  a  five-floor  building.      How 
could  piles  of  stone  as  well  as  bricks 
and  mortar  have  been  ground  to  this 
dust   in   twenty   seconds?       On  some 
hillocks  of  pounded  fragments  floated 
half  a  wooden  rafter,  n  bit  of  a  stone 


cornice,   or  from   them   stuck   out  an 
iron  girder;  but  many  rubbish  heaps 
were  all  dust,  all  small  ground  parti- 
cles.     One  tried  to  imagine  with  what 
fury  a  giant  hand  must  have   taken 
the  town  and  shaken  it,  to  shatter  it  to 
such  bits  in  twenty  seconds.       Parts 
of  the  town  really  looked  more  as  if 
they  had  been  smashed  and  pounded  iu 
a  mortar,  and  pulverized,  then  shaken. 
One  stared  in  amazement  at  these  rub- 
bish heaps  which  had  been  palaces; 
they  might  for  all  the  world  have  been 
shot  there  out  of  dust-carts,  they  would 
not  have  had  less  semblance  of  what 
they  had  been.      On  to  the  refuse  thou- 
sands  of  discarded   things  had   been 
thrown  also,  smashed  mirrors,  portrait 
frames,   torn   books,   scattered   letters, 
soiled    photographs,    ragged    bed-cur- 
tnins,  or  a  bit  of  silver,  a  tray  or  a 
siK>on,   here  and  there  cast  away  by 
mistake;  one  had  to  force  oneself  to 
understand   that   it   was   not  so,   that 
trinkets  had  stood  on  mantel-shelves, 
pictures  had  hung  on  walls,  curtains  at 
windows,  letters  and  books  had  littered 
secretaires,  twenty  seconds  before  the 
whole  mass  of  it  had  been  thrown  out 
on  to  the  dust-heap — the  dust  which 
was  the  house.    What  was  there  under 
the  rubbish?      One  thought  of  it  sud- 
denly.    At  first  the  whole  ruin  seemed 
so  old  that  it  was  impossible  to  think 
of  this   dust   as   having  been   houses 
lived  in  the  Sunday  before.      But  one 
could  not  long  escape  one  thought,  or 
at  least  a  sensation;  as  one  stood  iu 
front  of  one  of  these  hundreds  of  rub- 
bish heaps,  the  smell  of  carrion  slowly 
came  out  of  it.      One  could  not  com- 
pletely understand   at  first  what  the 
smell  meant,  then  the  horror  of  it  over- 
whelmed one  all  at  once,  and  after  that 
the  smell  pursued  the  sense  wherever 
one  went  in  Messina.    I  stopped  a  sec- 
ond to  look  at  this  or  that  pathetic 
wreck;  the  horrible  smell  came  slowly 
out  and  clung  to  me.  Troopers  tramped 
past  laden;  the  smell  again.      I  looked 
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and  saw  what  long  stiff-swathed  bun- 
dles they  bore.  Along  the  pavement, 
across  the  road,  at  street  comers,  I 
came  upon  the  bundles  and  the  smell. 
Dusk  fell,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  found  more  and  more  of  these  bun- 
dles strewn  everywhere.  An  uncanny 
dread  caught  me  that  I  should  tread 
on  one.  Wherever  I  went  I  found 
swathed  dead  laid  down  haphazard, 
across  roads,  across  the  Marina,  in  the 
yia  San  Martino,  at  a  corner,  by  a 
park,  to  be  buried  or  burnt,  I  suppose, 
by  next  morning.  I  passed  one  soli- 
tary body  lying  alone  by  the  Bank  of 
Italy  four  times,  and  each  time  nearly 
walked  on  it  in  the  growing  dark.  I 
have  never  felt  a  worse  sensation  than 
each  time  that  I  started  back  and 
thought  what  I  might  have  done. 

The  living  after  all  were  less  dis- 
tressing than  the  dead.  Along  the 
north  end  of  the  Marina,  in  the  Piazza 
della  Porta  Bassa,  and  southwards  in 
the  Yia  San,  Martino,  they  were  camp- 
ing either  in  plank  huts  rigged  up  by 
the  troops  or  under  tents,  some  serv- 
iceable, others  mere  makeshifts  of  rags 
stretched  on  poles.  They  sat  round 
fires  on  which  the  pot  boiled.  Moth- 
ers, often  about  to  be  mothers  again, 
cuddled  their  little  children  quietly. 
The  men  were  trying  to  rig  up  better 
beds  or  stave  up  a  weak  tent  peg,  or 
lay  smoking.  The  bigger  children  ran 
about  playing.  At  the  very  corner  of 
the  Piazza  I  came  upon  three  or  four 
dead  bodies  in  the  dark,  but  the  chil- 
dren played  about  close  by  all  the 
same.  It  was  extraordinarily  quiet 
and  resigned.  I  did  not  hear  one  loud 
moan  in  the  camps  of  able-bodied  sur- 
vivors, though  I  heard  worse  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Marina — five  or  six 
hundred  men,  women  and  children, 
bowling  for  bread  like  animals,  and 
what  was  worse  still  than  hearing 
them  was  seeing  them  struggling 
against  the  barred  gates  of  the  park 
through  which  the  troops  were  serving 


out  the  bread.  There  was  almost  uo 
difference  between  these  human  beings, 
half  naked,  in  grotesque  rags,  and  ani- 
mals at  the  Zoo  at  feeding  time.  When 
they  had  tlieir  bread  and  went  back  to 
their  camps  all  their  frenzy  seemed  to 
fade  suddenly  away,  and  they  sat  down 
resigned  round  the  fire  to  eat  I 
walked  in  and  out  of  these  piteous 
tents,  and  no  one  noticed;  they  did  not 
mind  whether  they  were  looked  at  or 
not.  I  felt  ashamed  to  watch  them, 
but  they  either  did  not  know  or  did 
not  care  whether  they  were  watched. 
Yet  among  them  were  not  only  the 
poor,  but  the  once  rich;  beggars  and 
nobles  who  had  had  palaces  were  en- 
camped together,  they  were  under  the 
same  rag  tents  and  had  the  same  rags 
about  them,  and  their  children  played 
with  one  another. 

Across  the  Marina  wounded  women 
were  screaming  horribly  and  inces- 
santly in  the  camp  hospital.  I  hurried 
back,  night  having  fallen.  Troopers 
by  torchlight  were  trying  to  dig  out 
an  old  man  who  still  lay  fifteen  feet 
below  in  wreckage,  praying  crazlly,  fed 
with  broth  poured  down  a  narrow 
channel  which  had  been  opened  up. 
Nearly  everywhere  in  the  ghostly  town 
it  was  dark.  No  one  can  imagine  what 
darkness  felt  like  in  Messina  then. 
Candles  and  camp  fires  glimmered  here 
and  there,  and  bits  of  the  wrecked 
Marina  were  suddenly  lit  up  by  war- 
ships' searchlights,  but  all  the  rest  was 
darkness.  One  felt  a  child's  fear  of 
the  dark,  as  if  ghosts  might  come  out 
of  their  graves  of  wreckage,  and  claim, 
perhaps,  a  book,  a  trinket,  a  photo- 
graph, out  of  the  mass  of  rubbish  on 
which  we  trod.  I  was  uncommonly 
glad  to  get  back  to  a  hospitable 
steamer.  As  I  was  getting  into  the 
boat  to  be  rowed  across,  an  Italian  gen- 
tleman, apparently  an  official  who 
seemed  to  have  spent  several  days  and 
nights  ashore,  wanted  me  to  take  winf> 
with  him,  from  a  Jug  on  a  packing 
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I'iise  by  a  wrenched-off  door  on  two 
trestles  nnder  which  he  slept  in  the 
Hqnure  opposite  the  Bank  of  Italy  with 
several  dead  bodies  lying  more  or  less 
near  by.  I  think  he  had  himself  taken 
too  much  wine  already,  and  I  admired 
his  courage. 

The  Oootemponry  BeTlew. 


We  sailed  for  Greece,  where  at  Olym- 
pia  the  walls  of  the  house  of  Nero  are 
more  whole  than  most  of  the  palaces  of 
Messina,  and  the  living  marble  of  the 
Hermes  of  Praxiteles  made  some  of  us 
forget  the  horror  of  death. 

Lavorenoe  J^orrold. 


THE  COMPANY  OP  THE  MABJOLAINE. 


Qu'est-c'  qui  passe  id  si  tard, 
Oompagnons  de  la  Marjolaine? 

[This  extract  from  the  unpublished 
papers  of  the  Manorwater  family  has 
seemed  to  the  Editor  worth  printing 
for  its  historical  interest  The  famous 
Lady  Molly  Carteron  became  Countess 
of  Manorwater  by  her  second  marriage. 
She  was  a  wit  and  a  friend  of  wits, 
and  her  nephew,  the  Honorable  Charles 
Hervey-Townshend  (afterwards  our 
Ambassador  at  The  Hague),  addressed 
to  her  a  series  of  amusing  letters  while 
making,  after  the  fashion  of  his  con- 
temporaries, the  Grand  Tour  of  Europe. 
Three  letters,  written  at  various  places 
in  the  Eastern  Aliw  and  despatched 
from  Venice,  contain  the  following 
abort  narrative.] 

I. 
I  came  down  from  the  mountains 
and  into  the  pleasing  valley  of  the 
Adige  in  as  pelting  a  heat  as  ever  mor- 
tal suffered  under.  The  way  under- 
foot was  parched  and  white,  I  had 
newly  come  out  of  a  wilderness  of 
white  limestone  crags,  and  a  sun  of 
Italy  blazed  blindingly  in  an  azure  Ital- 
ian sky.  You  are  to  suppose,  my  dear 
aunt,  that  I  had  had  enough  and  some- 
thing more  of  my  craze  for  foot-march- 
ing. A  fortnight  ago  I  had  gone  to 
Belluno  in  a  post-chaise,  dismissed  my 
fellow  to  carry  my  baggage  by  way  of 
Verona,  and  with  no  more  than  a  va- 
lise on  my  back  plunged  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  those  mountains.  I  had  a 
fancy  to  see  the  little  sculptured  hills 
which  made  backgrounds  for  Gianbel- 


lin,  and  there  were  rumors  of  great 
mountains  built  wholly  of  marble 
which  shone  like  the  battlements  of 
the  Celestial  City.  So  at  any  rate  re- 
ported young  Mr.  Wyndham,  who  had 
travelled  with  me  from  Milan  to  Ven- 
ice. I  lay  the  first  night  at  Pieve, 
where  Titian  had  the  fortune  to  be 
bom,  and  the  landlord  at  the  inn  dis- 
played a  set  of  villainous  daubs  which 
he  swore  were  the  early  works  of  that 
master.  Thence  up  a  toilsome  valley 
I  journeyed  to  the  Ampezzan  country, 
where  indeed  I  saw  my  white  moun- 
tains, but,  alas!  no  longer  Celestial. 
For  It  rained  like  Westmoreland  for 
five  endless  days,  while  I  kicked  my 
heels  in  an  inn  and  turned  a  canto  of 
Ariosto  into  halting  English  couplets. 
By-and-by  it  cleared,  and  1  headed 
westward  towards  Bozen,  among  the 
tangle  of  wild  rocks,  where  the  Dwarf 
ICing  had  once  his  roee-garden.  The 
first  night  I  had  no  inn,  but  slept  in  the 
vile  cabin  of  a  forester,  who  spoke  a 
tongue  half  Latin,  half  Dutch,  which  I 
failed  to  master.  The  next  day  was  a 
blaze  of  heat,  the  mountain-paths  lay 
thick  with  dust,  and  I  had  no  wine 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Can  you  won- 
der that,  when  the  following  noon  I 
saw  Santa  Chiara  sleeping  in  its  green 
circlet  of  meadows,  my  thought  was 
only  of  a  deep  draught  and  a  cool 
chamber?  I  protest  that  I  am  a  great 
lover  of  natural  beauty,  of  rock  and 
cascade,  and  all  the  properties  of  the 
poet;  but  the  enthusiasm  of  M.  Rous- 
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seau  himself  would  sink  from  the 
stars  to  eairth  if  ho  had  marched  siace 
breakfast  in  a  cloud  of  dust  with  a 
throat  like  the  nether  millstone. 

Yet  I  had  not  entered  the  place  be- 
fore   Romance    revived.      The    little 
town— a  mere  wayside  halting-place  on 
the  great  mountain-road  to  the  North- 
had  the  air  of  mystery  which  foretells 
adventure.     Why  is  it  that  a  dwelling 
or  a   countenance  catches  the  fancy 
with  the  promise  of  some  strange  des- 
tiny?   I    have    houses    in    my    mind 
which  I  know  will  some  day  and  some- 
how be  inter-twined  oddly   with   my 
life;  and  I  have  faces  In  memory  of 
which  I  know  nothing  save  that  I  shall 
undoubtedly    cast    eyes    again    upon 
them.        My    first    glimpse    of    Santa 
Ghiara   gave  me   this  earnest    of  ro- 
mance.   It  was   walled  and   fortified, 
the  streets  were  narrow  pits  of  shade, 
old  tenements  with  bent  front  swayed 
to  meet  each  other.    Melons  lay  drying 
on  flat  roofs,  and  yet  now  and   then 
would  come   a    high-pitched   northern 
gable.      Latin  and    Teuton    met    and 
mingled  in  the  place,  and,  as  Mr.  Gib- 
bon has  taught  us,  the  offspring  of  this 
admixture  is  something  fantastic  and 
unpredictable.      I  forgot  my  grievous 
thirst  and  my  tired  feet  in  admiration 
and    a   certain    vague   expectation   of 
wonders.      Here,  ran  my  thought,  it  is 
fated,    maybe,    that    Romance   and    I 
shall  at  last  compass  a  meeting.    Per- 
chance some  princess  is  in  need  of  my 
arm,  or  some  affair  of  high  policy  is 
afoot  in  this  jumble  of  old  masonry. 
You  will  laugh  at  my  folly,  but  I  had 
an    excuse    for    it      A    fortnight    in 
sti'ange  mountains  disposes  a  man  to 
look   for   something  at   his   next  en- 
counter with  his  kind,  and  the  sight  of 
Santa    Chiara   would    have    fired   the 
imagination  of  a  Judge  in  Chancery. 

I  strode  happily  into  the  courtyard 
of  the  Tre  Croci,  and  presently  had  my 
expectation  confirmed.  For  I  found 
my    fellow,    Gianbattlsta.— a     faithful 


rogue  I  got  in  Rome  on  a  CardinaTs 
recommendation,— hot  in  dispute  witb 
a  lady's-maid.  The  woman  was  old, 
harsh-featured— no  Italian  clearly, 
though  she  spoke  fluently  in  the 
tongue.  She  rated  my  man  like  a 
pick-pocket,  and  the  dispute  was  ov^r 
a  room. 

**The  signor  will  bear  me  out,"  said 
Gianbattlsta.  *'Was  not  I  sent  to  Ve- 
rona with  his  baggage,  and  thence  to 
this  place  of  ill  manners?  Was  I  not 
bidden  engage  for  him  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments? Did  I  not  duly  engage  these 
fronting  on  the  gallery,  and  disiM>se 
therein  the  slgnor's  baggage?  And  lo! 
an  hour  ago  I  found  It  all  turned  into 
the  yard  and  this  woman  installed  In 
its  place.  It  is  monstrous,  unbear- 
able! Is  this  an  inn  for  travellers,  or 
haply  the  private  mansion  of  those 
Magnificences?" 

"My  servant  spealcs  truly/'  1  said 
firmly  yet  with  courtesy,  baring  no 
mind  to  spoil  adventure  by  urging 
rights.  **H«  had  orders  to  take  these 
rooms  for  me,  and  I  know  not  what 
higher  power  can  countermand  me.*' 

The  woman  had  been  staring  at  me 
scornfully,  for  no  doubt  in  my  dusty 
habit  I  was  a  figure  of  small  dignity; 
but  at  the  sound  of  my  voice  she 
started,  and  cried  out,  "You  are  'Engr 
llsh,  signor?" 

I  bowed  my  admission. 

"Then  my  mistress  shall  speak  witb 
you,"  she  said,  and  dived  into  the  inn 
like  an  elderly  rabbit. 

Gianbattlsta  was  for  sending  for  the 
landlord  and  making  a  riot  in  that  hos- 
telry; but  I  stayed  him,  and  bidding- 
him  fetch  me  a  fiask  of  white  wtne, 
three  lemons,  and  a  glass  of  eau  de  vie, 
I  sat  down  peaceably  at  one  of  the  lit- 
tle tables  in  the  courtyard  and  pre- 
pared f6r  the  quenching  of  my  thirst. 
Presently,  as  I  sat  drinking  that  excel- 
lent compound  of  my  own  Invention, 
my  shoulder  was  touched,  and  I  turned 
to  find    the   raald   and    her   mistress. 
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Alas  for  my  hopes  of  a  glorious  beiag, 
young  and  lissom  and  bright  with  the 
warm  riches  of  the  south!  I  saw  a 
short,  stout  little  lady,  well  on  the 
wrong  side  of  thirty.  She  bad  plump 
red  cheeks  and  fair  hair  dressed  in- 
differently in  the  Boman  ftuihidn. 
Two  candid  blue  eyes  redeemed  her 
plainness,  and  a  certain  grave  and  gen- 
tle dignity.  She  was  notably  a  gentle- 
woman, 80  I  got  up,  doffed  my  hat,  and 
awaited  her  commands. 

She  spoke  in  Italian.  ''Your  pardon, 
signor,  but  I  fear  my  good  Crlstine 
has  done  you  unwittingly  a  wrong." 

Oistine  snorted  at  this  premature 
plea  of  guilty,  while  I  hastened  to  as- 
sore  the  fair  apologist  that  any  rooms 
1  might  have  taken  were  freely  at  her 
service. 

« 

I  spoke  unconsciously  in  English, 
and  she  replied  in  a  halting  parody  of 
that  tongue.  *'I  understand  him,"  she 
said,  "but  I  do  not  speak  him  happily. 
I  will  discourse,  if  the  signor  pleases, 
in  our  first  speech." 

She  and  her  father,  it  appeared,  had 
come  over  the  Brenner,  and  arrived 
that  morning  at  the  Tre  Groci,  where 
they  purposed  to  lie  for  some  days. 
He  was  an  old  man,  very  feeble,  and 
much  depending  upon  her  constant 
care.  Wherefore  it  was  necessary 
that  the  rooms  of  all  the  party  should 
adjoin,  end  there  was  no  suite  of  the 
sise  in  the  inn  save  that  which  I  had 
taken.  Would  I  therefore  consent  to 
forego  my  right,  and  place  her  under 
an  eternal  debt? 

I  agreed  most  readily,  being  at  all 
times  careless  where  I  sleep,  so  the  bed 
be  clean,  or  where  I  eat,  so  the  meal 
be  good.  I  bade  my  servant  see  the 
landlord  and  have  my  belongings  car- 
ried to  other  rooms.  Madame  thanked 
me  sweetly,  and  would  have  gone, 
when  a  thought  detained  her. 

'*It  is  but  courteous,"  she  said,  "that 
you  should  know  the  names  of  those 
whom  you  have  befriended.    My  father 


is  called  the  Oount  d'Albani,  and  I  am 
his  only  daughter.  We  travel  to 
Florence,  where  we  have  a  villa  in  the 
environs." 

"My  name,"  said  I,  "is  Hervey- 
Townshend,  an  Englishman  travelling 
abroad  for  his  entertainment" 

"Hervey?"  she  repeated,  "Are  you 
one  of  the  family  of  MUadi  Hervey?" 

"My  worthy  aunt,"  I  replied,  with  a 
tender  recollection  of  that  preposterous 
woman. 

Madame  turned  to  Crlstine,  and 
spoke  rapidly  in  a  whisper. 

"My  father,  sir,"  she  said,  address- 
ing me,  "is  an  old  frail  man,  little  used 
to  the  company  of  strangers;  but  in 
former  days  he  has  had  kindness  from 
members  of  your  house,  and  it  would 
be  a  satisfactiaQ  tx>  him,  I  think,  to 
have  the  privilege  of  your  acquaint- 
ance." 

She  spoke  with  the  air  of  a  vizier 
who  promises  a  traveller  a  sight  of 
the  Grand  Turk.  I  murmured  my  grati- 
tude, and  hastened  after  Gianbattista. 
In  an  hour  I  had  bathed,  rid  myself  of 
my  beard,  and  arrayed  myself  in  de- 
cent clothing.  Then  I  strolled  out  to 
inspect  the  little  city,  admired  an  al- 
tar-piece, chaffered  with  a  Jew  for  a 
cameo,  purchased  some  small  necessa- 
ries, and  returned  early  in  the  after- 
noon with  a  noble  appetite  for  dinner. 

The  lYe  Croci  had  been  in  happier 
days  a  bishop's  lodging,  and  possessed 
a  dining-hall  ceiled  with  black  oak  and 
adorned  with  frescoes.  It  was  used 
as  a  general  salle  d  manffer  for  all 
dwellers  in  the  inn,  and  there  accord- 
ingly I  sat  down  to  my  long-deferred 
meal.  At  first  there  were  no  other 
diners,  and  I  had  two  maids,  as  well 
as  Gianbattista,  to  attend  on  my 
wants.  Presently  Madame  d'Albani 
entered,  escorted  by  Oris  tine  and  by  a 
tall  gaunt  serving-man.  who  seemed  no 
part  of  the  hostelry.  The  landlord  fol- 
lowed, bowing  civilly,  and  the  two 
women  seated  themselves  at  the  little 
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table  at  the  farther  end.  "II  Siguor 
Ck>nte  dines  in  Iiis  room/'  said  Madame 
to  the  host,  who  withdrew  to  see  to 
that  gentleman's  needs. 

I  found  my  eyes  straying  often  to  tlie 
little  party  in  the  cool  twilight  of  that 
refectory.  The  man-servant  was  so 
old  and  battered,  and  yet  of  such  a 
dignity,  that  he  lent  a  touch  of  in- 
trigue to  the  thing.  He  stood  stiffly 
behind  Madame'6  Chair,  handing  dishes 
with  an  air  of  silent  reverence— the 
lackey  of  a  great  noble,  if  ever  I  had 
seen  the  type.  Madame  never  glanced 
towards  me,  but  conversed  sparingly 
with  Oristine,  while  she  pecked  deli- 
cately at  her  food.  Her  name  ran  in 
my  head  with  a  tantalizing  flavor  of  the 
familiar.  Albani!  D'Albani!  It  was 
a  name  not  uncommon  in  the  Roman 
States,  but  I  had  never  heard  it  linked 
to  a  noble  family.  And  yet  I  had, 
somehow,  somewhere,  and  in  the 
vain  effort  at  recollection  I  had  almost 
forgotten  my  hunger.  There  was  noth- 
ing bourgeois  in  the  little  lady.  The 
austere  servants,  the  high  manner  of 
c<mdescen8ion,  spake  of  a  stock  used  to 
deference,  though,  maybe,  pitifully  de- 
cayed in  its  fortunes.  There  was  a 
mystery  in  these  quiet  folk  which 
tickled  my  curiosity.  Romance  after 
all  was  not  destined  to  ftiil  me  at 
Santa  Ghiara. 

My  doings  of  the  afternoon  were  of 
interest  to  myself  alone.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  wlien  I  returned  at  nightfall 
I  found  Gianbattista  the  trustee  of  a 
letter.  It  was  from  Madame,  written 
in  a  fine  thin  hand  on  a  delicate  paper, 
and  it  invited  me  to  wait  upon  the 
signer,  her  father,  that  evening  at 
eight  o'clock.  What  caught  my  eye 
was  a  coronet  stamped  in  a  comer.  A 
coronet,  I  say,  but  in  truth  it  was  a 
crown,  the  same  as  surmounts  the 
Arms  Royal  of  Bngland  on  the  sign- 
board of  a  Ck>urt  tradesoMin.  I  mar- 
veled at  the  ways  of  foreign  heraldry. 
Sather    this    family   of   d' Albani    had 


higher  pretensions  than  I  had  given  it 
credit  for,  or  It  employed  an  unlearned 
and  imaginative  stationer.  I  scribbled 
a  line  of  acceptance  and  went  to  dress. 
The  hour  of  eight  found  me  knocking 
at  the  Count's  door.  The  grim  serr- 
ing-man  admitted  me  to  the  pleasant 
chamber  which  should  have  been  mine 
own.  A  dozen  wax  candles  burned  in 
sconces,  and  on  the  table  annrng  fruits 
and  the  relics  of  supper  stood  a  hand- 
some candelabra  of  silver.  A  small 
fire  of  logs  bad  been  lit  on  the  hearth^ 
and  before  it  in  an  arm-chair  sat  a 
strange  figure  of  a  man.  He  seemed 
not  so  much  old  as  aged.  I  should 
have  put  him  at  sixty,  but  the  marlcs 
be  bore  were  clearly  less  those  of  Time 
than  of  Life.  There  sprawled  before 
me  the  relics  of  noble  looks.  The 
fleshy  nose,  the  pendulous  cheek,  the 
drooping  mouth,  had  once  been  cast  in 
the  lines  of  manly  beauty.  Heavy  eye- 
biows  above  and  heavy  bags  beneath 
spoiled  the  effect  of  a  choleric  blue  eye, 
which  age  had  not  dimmed.  The  man 
was  gross  and  yet  haggard;  it  was  not 
the  padding  of  good  living*  which 
clothed  his  bones,  but  a  heaviness  as 
of  some  dropsical  malady.  I  could 
picture  him  in  health  a  gaunt  loose* 
limbed  being,  high-featured  and  swift 
and  eager.  He  was  dressed  wholly  in 
black  velvet,  with  fresh  ruffles  and 
wristbands,  and  he  wore  heeled  shoes 
with  antique  silver  buckles.  It  was  a 
figure  of  an  older  age  which  rose 
slowly  to  greet  me,  in  one  hand  a 
i^nuff-box  and  a  purple  handkerchl^ 
and  in  the  other  a  book  with  finger 
marking  place.  He  made  me  a  great 
bow  as  Madame  uttered  my  name,  and 
held  out  a  hand  with  a  kindly 
smile. 

"Mr.  Hervey-Townshend,"  he  said, 
"we  will  speak  Bngllsh,  if  you  please. 
I  am  fain  to  hear  it  again,  for  *tis  a 
tongue  I  love.  I  make  you  welcome, 
sir,  for  your  own  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  your  kin.    How  is  her  honor- 
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able  ladj'shlp,  yoxxr  aunt?   A  week  ago 
s$he  sent  me  a  letter." 

I  answered  that  she  did  famously, 
aud  wondered  what  cause  of  corres- 
pondence my  worthy  annt  could  have 
with  wandering  nobles  of  Italy. 

He  motioned  me  to  a  chair  between 
Mndnme  and  himself,  while  a  servant 
set  a  candle  on  a  shelf  behind  him. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  catechise  me  in 
excellent  Bbgltoh,  with  now  and  then 
a  phrase  of  French,  as  to  the  doings 
in  my  own  land.  Admirably  in- 
formed tills  Italian  gentleman  proved 
himself.  I  defy  yon  to  find  in  Al- 
mach*8  more  intelligent  gossip.  He  in- 
quired as  to  the  chances  of  my  Lord 
North  and  the  mind  of  my  Lord  Rock- 
ingham. He  had  my  Lord  Shel- 
bome's  foibles  at  his  fingers'  ends.  The 
habits  of  the  Prince,  the  aims  of  their 
ladjTships  of  Dorset  and  Buckingham, 
the  extravagance  of  this  noble  Duke 
and  that  right  honorable  gentleman 
were  not  hid  from  him.  I  answered 
discreetly  yet  frankly,  for  there  was  no 
ill-breeding  in  his  curiosity.  Rather 
it  seemed  like  the  inquiries  of  some 
fine  lady,  now  buried  deep  in  the  coun- 
try, as  to  the  doings  of  n  forsaken 
Mayfair.  There  was  humor  in  it  and 
something  of  pathos. 

"My  aunt  must  be  u  voluminous  cor- 
respondent, sir,"  1  said. 

He  laughed.  "I  have  many  friends 
in  Bagland  who  write  to  me,  but  I 
have  seen  none  of  them  for  long,  and 
I  doubt  I  may  never  see  them  again. 
Also  in  my  youth  I  have  been  in  Bng- 
land."  And  he  sighed  as  at  a  sorrow- 
ful recollection. 

Then  he  showed  the  book  in  his 
hand.  '*See,'*  he  said,  "here  is  one  of 
your  ISnglish  writings,  the  greatest 
book  I  have  ever  happened  on."  It 
was  a  volume  of  Mr.  Fielding. 

For  a  little  he  talked  of  books  and 
l»oet8.  He  admired  Mr.  Fielding  pro- 
foundly. Dr.  Smollett  somewhat  leas, 
Mr.   Richardson   not  at  all.       But  he 


was  clear  that  England  had  a  monop- 
oly of  good  writers,  saving  only  my 
friend  M.  Rousseau,  whom  he  valued, 
yet  with  reservations.  Of  the  Italians 
he  had  no  opinion.  I  instanced 
against  him  the  plays  of  Slgnor  Al- 
fleri.  He  groaned,  shook  his  head,  and 
grew  moody. 

**Know  you  Scotland?"  he  asked 
suddenly. 

I  replied  that  I  had  visited  Scotch 
cousins,  but  had  no  great  estimation 
of  the  country.  "It  is  too  poor  and 
Jagged,"  I  said,  "fmr  the  taste  of  one 
who  loves  color  and  sunshine  and 
suave  outlines." 

He  sighed.  "It  is  indeed  a  bleak 
land,  but  a  kindly.  When  the  sun 
shines  at  all  he  shines  on  the  truest 
hearts  in  the  world.  I  love  its 
bleakness  too.  There  is  a  spirit  in  the 
misty  hills  and  the  harsh  sea-wind 
which  inspires  men  to  great  deeds. 
Poverty  and  courage  go  often  together, 
and  my  Scots,  if  they  are  poor,  are  as 
untameable  as  their  mountains." 

"You  know  the  land,  sir?"  I  asked. 

"I  have  seen  it,  and  I  have  known 
many  Scots.  You  will  find  them  In 
Paris  and  Avignon  and  Rome,  with 
never  a  plack  in  their  pockets.  I  have 
a  feelfaig  for  exiles,  sir,  and  I  have 
pitied  these  poor  people.  They  gave 
their  all  for  the  cause  they  followed." 

Clearly  the  Count  shared  my  aunt's 
views  of  history,  those  views  which 
have  made  such  sport  for  us  often  at 
Carteron.  Stalwart  Whig  as  I  am, 
there  was  something  in  the  tone  of 
the  old  gentleman  which  made  me  feel 
a  certain  majesty  in  the  lost  cause. 

"I  am  Whig  in  blood  and  Whig  in 
principle,"  I  said,  "but  I  have  never 
denied  that  those  Scots  who  followed 
the  Chevalier  were  too  good  to  waste 
on  so  trumpery  a  leader."  I  had  no 
sooner  spoken  the  words  than  I  felt 
that  somehow  I  had  been  guilty  of  a 

"It  may  be  so."  said  the  Count,    "I 
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did  not  bid  you  here,  sir,  to  ar^e  on 
politics,  on  which  I  am  assured  we 
should  differ.  But  I  will  ask  you  one 
question.  The  King  of  England  is  a 
stout  upholder  of  the  right  of  kings. 
How  does  he  face  the  defection  of  his 
American  possessions?*' 

"The  nation  takes  it  well  enough, 
and  as  for  his  Majesty's  feelings  there 
is  small  inclination  to  inquire  into 
them.  I  ceaceive  of  the  whole  war  as 
a  blunder  out  of  which  we  have  come 
as  we  deserved.  The  day  is  gone  by 
for  the  assertion  of  monarchic  rights 
against  the  will  of  a  people." 

'*May  be.  But  take  note  that  the 
King  of  Bngland  Is  suffering  to-day  as 
— how  do  you  call  him?— the  Chevalier 
suffered  forty  years  ago.  'The  wheel 
has  come  full  circle,'  as  your  Shakes- 
peare says.  Time  has  wrought  his 
revenge." 

He  was  staring  into  a  fire,  which 
burned  small  and  smokily. 

"You  think  the  day  for  kings  is 
ended.  I  read  it  differently.  The 
world  will  ever  have  need  of  kings.  If 
a  nation  cast  out  one  it  will  have  to 
find  another.  And  mark  you,  those 
later  kings,  created  by  the  people,  will 
bear  a  harsher  hand  than  the  old  race 
who  ruled  as  of  right.  Some  day  the 
world  will  regret  having  destroyed  the 
kindly  and  legitimate  line  of  monarchs 
and  put  in  their  place  tyrants  who  gov- 
ern by  the  sword  or  by  flattering  an 
idle  mob." 

This  belated  dogma  would  at  other 
times  have  set  me  laughing,  but  the 
strange  figure  before  me  gave  no  im- 
pulse to  merriment.  I  glanced  at 
Madame,  and  saw  her  face  grave  and 
perplexed,  and  I  thought  I  read  a 
warning  gleam  in  her  eye.  There  was 
a  mystery  about  the  party  which  irri- 
tated me,  but  good  breeding  forbade 
me  to  seek  a  clue. 

"You  will  permit  me  to  retire,  sir," 
I  said.  "I  have  but  this  morning  come 
down   from  a  long  march  among  tho 


mountains  east  of  this  valley.  Sleep- 
ing In  wayside  huts  and  tramping 
those  sultry  paths  make  a  man  think 
pleasantly  of  bed." 

The  Count  seemed  to  brighten  at 
my  words.  "You  are  a  marcher,  sir. 
and  love  the  mountains?  Once  I 
would  gladly  have  Joined  you,  for  in 
my  youth  I  was  a  great  walker  in  hOly 
places.  Tell  me,  now,  how  many- 
miles  will  you  cover  in  a  day?" 

I  told  him  thirty  at  a  stretch. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "I  have  done  fifty, 
without  food,  over  the  roughest  and 
mossiest  mountains.  I  lived  on  what 
I  shot,  and  for  drink  I  had  spring 
water.  Nay,  I  am  forgetting.  There 
was  another  beverage,  which  I  assume 
you  have  never  tasted.  Heard  you 
ever,  air,  of  that  eon  de  tie  which  the 
Scots  call  U8quebaghf  It  will  comfort 
a  traveller  as  no  thin  Italian  wine  will 
comfort  him.  By  my  soul,  you  shall 
taste  it.  Charlotte,  my  dear,  bid 
Oliphant  fetch  glasses  and  hot  water 
and  lemons.  I  will  give  Mr.  Hervey- 
Townshend  a  sample  of  the  brew. 
You  English  are  all  Utes-de-fer,  sir,  and 
are  worthy  of  it" 

The  old  man's  face  had  lighted  up. 
and  for  the  moment  his  air  had  the  Jol- 
lity of  youth.  I  would  have  accepted 
the  entertainment  had  I  not  again 
caught  Madame's  eye.  It  said,  unmis* 
takably  and  with  serious  pleading. 
"Decline."  I,  therefore,  made  my  ex- 
cuses, urged  fatigue,  drowsiness,  and 
a  delicate  stomach,  bade  my  host  good- 
night, and  in  deep  mystification  left 
the  room. 

Enlightenment  came  upon  me  as  tlie 
door  closed.  There  on  the  threshold 
stood  the  man-servant  whom  they 
called  Oliphant,  erect  as  a  sentry  on 
guard.  The  sight  reminded  me  of  what 
I  had  once  seen  at  Basle  when  by 
chance  a  Rhenish  Grand  Duke  had 
shared  the  inn  with  me.  Of  a  sud- 
den a  dozen  clues  linked  together — the 
crowned  notepaper,  Scotland,  my  aunt 
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HerTey*8  politics,  tbe  tale  of  old  wan- 
derings. 

"Tell  me,'*  I  said  iu  a  whisper,  '*who 
is  the  Count  d'Albani,  your  master?*' 
and  I  whistled  softly  a  bar  of  "Char- 
lie Is  my  darling." 

"Ay,"  said  the  man,  without  relax- 
ing a  muscle  of  his  grim  face.  "It  is 
the  King  of  England — my  king  and 
yours." 

II. 

In  the  small  houre  of  the  next  morn- 
ing I  was  awoke  by  a  most  unearthly 
sound.  It  was  as  if  all  the  cats  on  all 
the  roofs  of  Santa  Chiara  were  sharp- 
ening their  claws  and  wailing  their 
battle-criee.  Presently  out  of  the  noise 
came  a  kind  of  music — very  slow,  sol- 
emu,  and  melancholy.  The  notes  ran 
up  in  great  flights  of  ecstaay,  and 
su9ik  anon  to  the  tragic  deeps.  In 
spite  of  my  sleepiness  I  was  held  spell- 
bound, and  the  musician  had  con- 
cluded with  certain  barbaric  grunts 
before  I  had  the  curiosity  to  rise.  It 
came  from  somewhere  in  the  gallery 
of  the  inn,  and  as  I  stuck  my  head 
out  of  my  door  I  had  a  glimpse  of 
Oliphant,  nightcap  on  head  and  a  great 
bagpipe  below  his  arm,  stalking  down 
the  corridor. 

The  incident,  for  all  the  gravity  of 
the  music,  seemed  to  give  a  touch  of 
farce  to  my  interview  of  the  past  even- 
ing. I  liad  gone  to  bed  with  my  mind 
full  of  sad  stories  of  the  deaths  of 
kings.  Magnificence  in  tatters  has  al- 
ways affected  my  pity  more  deeply 
than  tatters  with  no  such  antecedent, 
and  a  monarch  out  at  elbows  stood  for 
me  as  the  last  irony  of  our  mortal  life. 
Here  was  a  king  whose  misfortunes 
could  find  no  parallel.  He  had  been 
in  his  youth  the  hero  of  a  high  adven- 
ture, and  his  middle  age  had  been 
spent  in  fleeting  among  the  courts  of 
Europe,  and  waiting— a  pensioner  on 
the  whims  of  his  foolish  but  regnant 
brethren.  I  had  heard  tales  of  a 
growing  sottLshness,  a  decline  in  spirit, 


a  squalid  taste  iu  pleasures.  Small 
blame,  I  had  alway  thought,  to  so  ill- 
fated  a  princeling.  And  now  I  had 
chanced  upon  the  gentleman  in  his 
dotage,  travelling  with  a  barren  effort 
at  mystery,  attended  by  a  sad-f&ced 
daughter  and  two  ancient  domestics. 
It  was  a  lesson  in  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes  which  the  shallowest  moralist 
would  have  noted.  Nay,  I  felt  more 
than  the  moral.  Something  human 
and  kindly  in  the  old  fellow  had 
caught  my  fancy.  The  decadence  was 
too  tragic  to  prose  about,  the  decadent 
too  human  to  moralize  on.  I  had  left 
the  chamber  of  the— shall  I  say  de  jure 
King  of  England?— a  sentimental  ad- 
herent of  the  cause.  But  this  busi- 
ness of  the  bagpipes  touched  the 
comic.  To  harry  on  old  valet  out  of 
bed  and  set  him  droning  on  pipes  in 
the  small  hours  smacked  of  a  theatri- 
cal taste,  or  at  least  of  an  undignified 
fancy.  Kings  in  exile,  if  they  wish 
to  keep  the  tragic  air,  should  not  in- 
dulge in  such  fantastic  serenades. 

My  mind  changed  again  when  lifter 
breakfast  I  fell  in  with  Madame  on 
the  stair.  She  drew  aside  to  let  me 
pass,  and  then  made  as  if  she  would 
speak  to  me.  I  gave  her  good-morn- 
ing, and,  my  mind  being  full  of  her 
story,  addressed  her  as  "EJxcellency." 

"I  see,  sir,"  she  said,  "that  you 
know  the  truth.  I  liave  tx)  ask  your 
forbearance  for  the  concealment  I 
practised  yesterday.  It  was  a  poor  re- 
quital for  your  generosity,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  slilfts  of  our  sad  fortune.  An 
uncrowned  king  must  go  in  disguise, 
or  risk  the  laughter  of  every  stable- 
boy.  Besides,  we  are  too  poor  to  travel 
in  state,  even  if  we  desired  it" 

Honestly,  I  knew  not  what  to  say. 
I  was  not  asked  to  sympathize,  having 
already  revealed  my  politics,  and  yet 
the  case  cried  out  for  sympathy.  You 
remember,  my  dear  aunt,  the  good 
Lady  Culham,  who  was  our  Dorset- 
shire neighbor,  and  tried  hard  to  mend 
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my  ways  at  Carteron?  This  poor 
Duchess — ^for  so  she  called  herself — 
Avas  just  such  another.  A  woman  made 
for  comfort,  housewifery,  and  mother- 
hood, and  by  no  means  for  racing 
about  Europe  in  charge  of  a  disrepu- 
table parent  I  could  picture  her  set- 
tled equably  on  a  garden  seat  with  a 
lap-dog  and  needlework,  blinking  hap- 
pily over  green  lawns  and  mildly  rat- 
ing an  errant  gardener.  I  could  fancy 
her  sitting  in  a  summer  parlor,  very 
orderly  and  dainty,  writing  lengthy 
epistles  to  a  tribe  of  nieces.  I  could 
see  her  marshalling  a  household  in  the 
family  pew,  or  riding  serenely  in  the 
family  coach  behind  fat  bay  horses. 
But  here,  on  an  inn  staircase,  with  a 
false  name  and  a  sad  air  of  mystery, 
she  was  wofuUy  out  of  place.  I  noted 
little  wrinkles  forming  in  the  corners 
of  her  eyes,  and  the  ravages  of  care 
beginning  in  the  plump  rosiness  of  her 
face.  Be  sure  there  was  nothing  ap- 
pealing in  her  mien.  She  spoke  with 
an  air  of  a  great  lady,  to  whom  the 
world  is  matter  only  for  an  after- 
thought It  was  the  facts  that  ap- 
pealed and  grew  poignant  from  her 
courage. 

"There  is  another  claim  upon  your 
good-nature,"  she  said.  "Doubtless 
you  were  awoke  last  night  by 
Ollphant's  playing  upon  the  pipes.  I 
rebuked  the  landlord  for  his  insolencf? 
in  protesting,  but  to  you,  a  gentleman 
and  a  friend,  an  explanation  is  due. 
My  father  sleeps  ill,  and  your  conver- 
sation seems  to  have  cast  him  into  a 
train  of  sad  memories.  It  has  been 
his  habit  on  such  occasions  to  have  the 
pipes  played  to  him,  since  they  remind 
him  of  friends  and  happier  days.  It 
is  a  small  privilege  for  an  old  man, 
and  he  does  not  claim  it  often." 

I  declared  that  the  music  had  only 
pleased,  and  that  I  would  welcome  its 
repetition.  Whereupon  she  left  me 
with  a  little  bow  and  an  invitation  to 
join  them  that  day  at  dinner,  while  I 


deiJarted  into  the  town  on  my  owu  er- 
rands. I  returned  before  midday,  luui 
was  seated  at  an  arbor  in  the  garden, 
busy  with  letters,  when  there  hove  in 
sight  the  gaunt  figure  of  Oliphant  He 
hovered  around  me.  If  such  a  figure 
can  be  said  to  hover,  with  the  obvioiu* 
intention  of  addressing  me.  The  fel- 
low had  caught  my  fancy,  and  I  was 
willing  to  see  more  of  him.  His  face 
might  have  been  hacked  out  of  gray 
granite,  his  clothes  hung  loosely  on  his 
spare  bones,  and  his  stockinged  shanks 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  Don 
Quixote.  There  was  no  dignity  in  his 
air,  only  a  steady  and  enduring  sad- 
ness. Here,  thought  I,  is  the  one  of 
the  establishment  who  most  commonly 
meets  the  shock  of  the  world's  buffets. 
I  called  him  by  name  and  asked  him 
his  desires. 

It  appeared  that  he  took  me  for  a 
Jacobite,  for  he  began  a  ri^rmarole 
about  loyalty  and  hard  fortune.  I 
hastened  to  correct  him,  and  he  took 
the  correction  with  the  same  patient 
despair  wi^h  which  he  took  all  things. 
*Twas  but  another  of  the  blows  of 
Fate. 

"At  any  rate,"  he  said  in  a  brotd 
Scotch  accent,  "ye  come  of  kin  that  has 
helpit  my  maister  afore  this.  I've 
many  times  heard  tell  o'  Herveys  and 
Townshends  in  Bngland,  and  a'  folk 
said  they  were  on  the  richt  side.  Ye're 
maybe  no  a  freend,  but  ye're  a  freend's 
frcend,  or  I  wadna  be  spelrin*  at  ye.** 

I  was  amused  at  the  prologue,  and 
waited  on  the  tale.  It  soon  came. 
Oliphant  it  appeared,  was  the  purse- 
bearer  of  the  household,  and  wofnl 
straits  that  poor  purse-bearer  must 
have  been  often  put  to.  I  questioned 
him  as  to  his  master's  revenues,  bat 
could  get  no  clear  answer.  There  were 
I)ayments  due  next  month  in  Florence 
which  would  solve  the  difficulties  for 
the  winter,  but  in  the  meantime  ex- 
penditure had  beaten  income.  Trav- 
elling had  cost  much,  and  the  Conni 
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must  have  his  small  comforts.  The 
result  Ui  plain  words  was  that  Oliphant 
had  not  the  wherewithal  to  frank  the 
company  to  Florence;  indeed  T 
doubted  if  he  could  have  paid  the  reck- 
oning in  Santa  Chiara.  A  loan  was 
therefore  sought  from  a  friend's 
friend,  meaning  myself. 

I  was  very  really  embarrassed.  Not 
that  I  would  not  have  given  willingly, 
for  I  had  ample  resources  at  the  mo- 
ment and  was  mightily  concerned 
about  the  sad  household.  But  I  knew 
that  the  little  Duchess  would  take 
Oliphant's  ears  from  his  head  if  she 
guessed  that  he  had  dared  to  boiTow 
from  me,  and  that  if  I  lent,  her  back 
would  for  ever  be  turned  against  me. 
And  yet,  what  would  follow  on  my  re- 
fusal? In  a  day  or  two  there  would 
be  a  pitiful  scene  with  mine  host,  and 
ae  like  as  not  some  of  their  baggage  de- 
tained as  security  for  payment.  I  did 
not  love  the  task  of  conspiring  behind 
the  lady's  back,  but  if  it  could  be  con- 
trived 'twas  indubitably  the  kindest 
course.  I  glared  sternly  at  Oliphant, 
who  met  me  with  his  pathetic  dog- 
like eyes. 

"You  know  that  your  mistress 
would  never  consent  to  the  request  you 
have  made  of  me?" 

**I  ken,"  he  said  humbly.  *  ''But 
payin'  is  tny  Job,  and  I  simply  havena 
the  siller.  It's  no  the  first  time  it  has 
happened,  and  it's  a  sair  trial  for  them 
both  to  be  flung  out  o'  doors  by  a  for- 
eign hostler  because  they  canna  meet 
his  charges.  But,  sir,  if  ye  can  lend 
to  me,  ye  may  be  certain  that  her  led- 
dyship  will  never  hear  a  word  o't. 
Puir  thing,  she  takes  nae  thocht  o* 
where  the  siller  comes  ftae,  ony  mair 
than  the  lilies  o'  the  field." 

I  became  a  conspirator.  "Tou 
swear,  Oliphant,  by  all  you  hold  sa-' 
cred,  to  breathe  nothing  of  this  to  your 
mistress,  and  if  she  should  suspect,  to 
He  like  a  Privy  Councillor?" 
A  flicker  of  a  smile  crossed  his  face. 


*'I*U  lee  like  a  Scotch  packman,  and 
the  Father  o'  lees  could  do  nae  mair. 
Ye  need  have  no  fear  for  your  siller, 
sir.  I've  aye  repaid  when  I  bor- 
rowed, though  ye  may  have  to  wait  a 
bittock."  And  the  strange  fellow 
strolled  off. 

At  dinner  no  Duchess  appeared  till 
long  after  the  appointed  hour,  nor  was 
there  any  sign  of  Oliphant.  When 
she  came  at  last  with  Cristlue,  her 
eyes  looked  as  if  she  had  been  crying, 
and  she  greeted  me  with  remote 
courtesy.  My  first  thought  was  that 
Oliphant  had  revealed  the  matter  of 
the  loan,  but  presently  I  found  that  the 
lady's  trouble  was  far  different.  Her 
father,  it  seemed,  was  ill  again  with 
his  old  complaint.  .What  that  was  I 
did  not  ask,  nor  did  the  Duchess  re- 
veal it. 

We  spoke  in  French,  for  I  had  dis- 
covered   that    this    was    her    favorite 
speech.       There   W4is   no   Oliphant  to 
wait  on  us,  and  the  inn  servants  were 
always  about,  so  it  wss  well  to  have  a 
tongrue  they  did  not  comprehend.   The 
lady  was  distracted  and  sad.      When 
I  inquired  feelingly  as  to  the  general 
condition   of   her   father's   health   she 
parried  the  question,  and  when  I  of- 
fered my  services  she  disregarded  my 
words.       It   was   in   truth   a    doleful 
meal,  while  the  faded  Grlstine  sat  like 
a  sphinx  staring  into  vacancy.    I  spoke 
of  England  and  of  her  friends,  of  Paris 
and  Versailles,  of  Avignon  where  she 
had  q[)ent  some  years,  and  of  the  amen- 
ities of  Florence,  which  she  considered 
her  home.    But  'twas  like  talking  to  a 
nunnery  door.      I  got  nothing  but  **Ii 
is  indeed  true,  sir,"  or  "Do  you  say 
so,  sir?"  till  my  energy  began  to  sink. 
Madame  perceived  my  discomfort,  and 
as    she    rose    murmured    an    apology. 
"Pray  forgive  my  distraction,  but  I  am 
poor  company  when  my  father  is  ill. 
I  have  a  foolish  mind,  easily  fright- 
ened.    Nay,  nay!"  she  went  on  whjii 
T  again  offered  help,  "the  illness  is  tri- 
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fling.  It  will  pass  off  by  to-morrow, 
or  at  the  latest  the  next  day.  Only  1 
had  looked  forward  to  some  ease  at 
Santa  Ghiara,  and  tbe  promise  is  be- 
lied." 

As  it  chanced  that  evening,  retnming 
to  the  inn,  I  passed  by  the  north  side 
where  the  windows  of  the  Count*s 
rooms  looked  over  a  little  flower-gar- 
den abutting  on  the  courtyard.  The 
dusk  was  falling,  and  a  lamp  had  been 
lit  which  gave  a  glimpse  into  the  inte- 
rior. The  sick  man  was  standing  by 
the  window,  Ills  figure  flung  into  relief 
by  the  lamplight  If  he  was  sick, 
his  sickness  was  of  a  curious  type.  His 
face  was  ruddy,  his  eye  wild,  and,  hid 
wig  being  off,  his  scanty  hair  stood  up 
oddly  round  his  head.  He  seemed  to 
be  singing,  but  I  could  not  catch  the 
sound  through  the  shut  casement. 
Another  figure  In  the  room,  probably 
Ollphant,  laid  a  hand  on  the  Count's 
shoulder,  drew  him  from  the  window, 
and  closed  the  shutter. 

It  needed  only  the  recollection  of 
stories  which  were  the  property  of  all 
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Europe  to  reach  a  conclusion  on  the 
gentleman's  illness.  The  legitimate 
King  of  England  was  very  drunk. 

As  I  went  to  my  room  that  night  I 
passed  the  Count's 'door.  There  stood 
Ollphant  as  sentry,  more  grim  and  hag- 
gard ttian  ever,  and  I  thought  that  his 
eye  met  mine  with  a  certain  intdli- 
gence.  From  taalde  the  room  came  a 
great  racket.  There  was  the  sound  of 
glasses  falling,  then  a  string  oC  oaths, 
Englisli,  French,  and  for  all  I  know, 
Irish,  rapped  out  in  a  loud  drunken 
voice.  A  pause,  and  tlien  came  the 
sound  of  maudlin  singing.  It  pur- 
sued me  along  the  gallery,  an  old  child- 
ish song,  delivered  at  If  'twere  a  pot- 
house catch — 

Qu'eet-c'  qui  passe  ici  si  tard, 
Compagnons  de  la  Marjolaine " 


One  of  the  late-going  company  of 
the  Marjolaine  hastened  to  bed.  This 
king  in  exile,  with  his  melancholy 
daughter,  was  becoming  too  much  for 

him. 

John  Buehan. 


(To  be  concluded,) 


A  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.* 


For  five  hundred  years  the  bees  in 
summer  have  gathered  honey,  the 
grouse  in  winter  have  cowered  be- 
neath the  snow-shrouded  heather  upon 
the  moors  about  Osmotherley,  since 
Nicholas  Love,  having  written  these 
w(N^,  and  the  prayer, 

Jesu  lorde  thy  blessld  lyf 

he\x>e  and  conforte  oure  wrecchld  lyf, 

laid  down  his  pen. 

In  the  year  of  redemption  fourteen 

hundred  and  nine,  almost  certainly,  for 

•  *•  The  Mirrour  of  the  blessed  lyf  of  Jesa 
Ohiist,"  a  translation  of  the  Latin  work  en- 
titled Meditatlones  VltSB  Chrf  stl,  attributed  to 
Cardinal  Bonaventnra,  made  before  the  year 
1410  by  Nicholas  Love,  Prior  of  the  Oarthnslan 
Monastery  of  Mount  Oraoe.    Edited  by  Law- 


in  fourteen  hundred  and  ten  his  trans- 
lation was  presented  to  Archbishop 
Arundel,  that  hammer  of  the  Lollards. 
Prior  Nicholas  finished  the  work  be 
bad  undertaken  for  the  nourrlture  of 
the  faitliful  and  the  confounding  of 
heresy. 

The  actual  copy  of  the  Latin  manu- 
script, formerly  in  Nicholas  Love's  pos- 
session, and  from  which  he  worked,  is 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Rlpon  Min- 
ster. Its  authorship  is  variously  as- 
cribed to  St.  Bonaventnra,  to  the  Au- 

renoe  F.  Powell,  and  printed  at  Oxford  at  the 
Clarendon  Press.    MCMVIfl.  ...  „ 

Iste liber  translatns  fnlt  de  latino  Inangll- 
cnm  per  dominnm  Ntcholanm  lone  Priorem 
MonasteriJ  de  Monnte  grace  ordlnls  cartnsl- 
ensis. 
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jfustinlan  Cardinal  Bonaventura  of 
Padna,  Petrarch's  friend,  and  to  Jo- 
annes Oorus,  most  frequently  to  the 
first-named.  The  Medltatlones  Vltit; 
Chrlstl  were  popular,  and  were  ren- 
dered Into  the  vernacnlar  of  most  Eu- 
ropean countries.  Nicholas  Love  waH 
presumably  the  Nicholas,  Prior  of 
Mount  Grace,  who  In  1415  received  a 
confirmation  of  the  grant  of  the  alien 
priory  of  Hinckley,  In  Leicestershire 
from  Henry  V.,  and  beyond  this  and 
the  fact  that  he  made  this  translation 
(for  Its  ascription  In  one  of  the  Bod- 
leian manuscripts  to  a  certain  T.  Mer- 
ton,  or  Morton,  is  probably  merely  due 
to  a  coyplsfs  record  of  his*  copying; 
work)  nothing  else  Is  known  of  him. 
He  was  the  third  prior  of  the  house, 
which  was  founded  by  Thomas  de  Hol- 
land, half-brother  of  Richard  II.,  In 
1397,  only  two  yeai-s  before  that  ill- 
fated  king  met  his  death  in  Pomf ret 
CUstle,  about  as  far  south  of  York  as 
the  priory  was  north.  Nearly  two 
hundred  years  had  passed  since  the  es- 
tablishment In  1222  of  the  first  Car- 
thusian house  In  England,  and  even 
at  the  suppression  the  total  number 
was  under  a  dozen,  but  at  this  par- 
ticular time  the  order  must  have  made 
some  exceptionally  strong  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  the  devout,  for  when 
shortly  afterwards  Henry  V.  made 
atonement  for  the  usurpation  of  his 
father  It  was  a  Carthusian  house  that 
he  erected  at  Shene.  No  murmur  of 
flowing  water  soothed  the  ear  at  Mount 
Grace,  as  at  so  many  of  the  great  York- 
shire monasteries.  Traces  of  the  fish- 
ponds are  still  to  be  detected,  but  the 
main  supply  of  fish  was  probably 
brought  from  Tees  mouth  across  the 
moors,  as  scarcely  sixty  years  since 
was  still  the  case. 

This  house  of  silence  more  resem- 
bled one  of  the  ancient  Lauras  of  the 
early  Christians  than  the  communal 
household  we  are  accustomed  to  recon- 
fitruct  mentally  at  the  name  of  monas- 


tery. Each  in  his  little  cot  enclosed, 
the  brethren  met  only  In  church  and  in 
chapter.  The  hatch  through  which 
their  food  was  passed  to  them  still  re- 
mains in  many  of  the  Mount  Grace 
cells. 

What  like  was  the  social  condition 
of  the  times  we  know,  if  not  from 
Chaucer,  who  died  in  1400,  or  Lang- 
land,  whose  Piers  Plowman  appeared 
in  1401,  from  the  vivid  pictures  put  be- 
fore us  by  such  gifted  writers  of  our 
own  day  as  Abbot  Gasquet  and  M. 
Jusserand.  Nicholas  Love's  constant 
occupations,  the  administration  of  his 
community  discharged,  would  be,  as 
Peter  the  Abbot  of  Cluny  records  of 
the  Carthusians  at  large,  "praying, 
reading,  and  manual  labor,  which  con- 
sists chlefiy  In  transcribing  books."  Up 
to  the  lonely  house  by  the  moor,  where 
the  wooded  scarp  to  eastward  inter- 
cepted the  morning  light,  would  come 
traveller  or  wandering  friar  or  mendi- 
cant and  bear  him  tales  of  how  things 
were"  going  in  the  great  world,  how 
(in  1407)  John  Huss  was  propagating 
in  Aleman  and  Boheme  the  pernicious 
doctrines  of  the  English  heresiarch, 
how  (in  1409)  the  books  of  Wycllf 
himself  were  publicly  burned  at  Ox- 
ford; wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  plague, 
pestilence,  and  famine  would  cast  some 
shadow,  if  only  faint,  on  the  cloistered 
purlieus  of  Mount  Grace  de  Ingelby; 
and  Nicholas  Love,  as  beseemed  his 
name,  would  brood  on  some  spiritual 
salve  for  the  wounds  Infilcted  by  the 
ravening  wolf.  And  so  he  devised  his 
version  of  Bonaventure,  printed,  after 
he  himself  had  gone  to  his  account,  by 
Caxton,  who  was  not  born  when  he 
wrote,  later  by  Pynson,  still  later  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  now,  after 
five  hundred  years,  yet  again  by  Mr. 
L.  F.  Powell,  of  Oxford,  in  the  edition 
before  us.  Nicholas  availed  himself 
of  marginalia  to  Indicate  the  progress 
of  his  narrative  and  to  draw  attention 
to  the  authorities  of  the  statements  in 
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the  text,  but,  as  he  is  careful  to  ex- 
plain before  eetting  forth,  he  also 
studded  the  margins  with  the  letters  N 
and  B  here  and  there.  The  N  fiignifies 
the  place  where  the  translator  com- 
ments in  his  own  person,  the  B  the 
point  at  wtiich  Bonaventure*6  narra- 
tive is  resumed.  In  his  proem  he  re- 
marks of  his  author,  *'the  whiche  scrip- 
tare  and  writynge  for  the  fructuouse 
mater  thereof,  sterynge  specially  to  the 
loue  of  Jesu,  and  also  for  the  pleyne 
sentence  to  comune  understondynge, 
semeth,  among  othere,  souereynly  edi- 
flenge  to  symple  creatures;  the  whiche, 
OS  children,  hauen  nede  to  be  fedde 
with  mylke  of  lighte  doctrine  and  not 
with  sadde  mete  of  grete  clergie  and  of 
highe  contemplacioun." 

It  is  astonishing,  once  the  trifling  ob- 
stacle of  orthography  is  swept  aside, 
how  easily  comprehensible  is  the  good 
prior's  Bnglish.  Here  and  there  a 
remnant  of  Norman  French  crc^s  up, 
as  when  he  uses  fructuous  where  we 
should  write  fruitful,  cracche  (ordcfie) 
for  manger,  or  chere  where  we  use 
dear.  Constantly  the  plural  en  and 
the  termination  lich  for  ly  point  to  the 
Saxon.  Here  and  there  we  meet 
words  of  which  the  meaning  has  de- 
veloped into  something  other  than  the 
original.  For  instance,  we  find  sad 
and  sadly  throughout,  meaning,  se- 
rious, steadfastly,  wihile  kind  and 
kindly  represent  what  we  should  ex- 
press by  nature  and  naturally — "to 
loue  and  desire  gostly  invisible  thinges 
that  he  kyndely  knoweth  not" — ^which 
throw  an  altogether  unfamiliar  light 
on  so  familiar  an  expression  as  the 
kindly  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  proem 
ends  in  the  homely,  devout  fashion  of 
the  time,  when  none  was  too  lofty  to 
claim  the  prayers  of  the  lowly:  "who  so 
redeth  or  hereth  this  book  felynge  euy 
goostly  swetnes  or  grace  there  through 
preie  he  for  charitie  specialy  for  the 
auctour  and  the  drawere  out  thereof  as 
it  is  writen  here  in  Englisshe  to  the 


profyte  of  symple  and  deuout  soules."* 
Following  the  precedent  of  no  less 
venerable  a  work  than  the  Book  of  Job, 
Bonaventure's  narrative  opens  with  a 
great  Council  on  High,  where  the  ab- 
ject condition  of  fallen  man  is  re- 
counted and  Gabriel  the  Archangel  pre- 
sents a  petition  for  his  reinstatement 
before  the  Kyng  of  Heuene.  What 
is  recorded  is  closely  akin  to  the  con- 
ventional Mystery  of  the  period. 
Mercy  and  Soothfastness,  Righteoan- 
ness  and  Peace,  impersonal  qualities 
personified  (as  why  should  they  not 
be?),  plead  for  and  against  the  cause 
of  man  gravely  as  in  a  court  of  law. 
No  agreement  being  arrived  at,  they 
are  referred  by  the  Omnipotent  to  Sov- 
ereign Wisdom,  from  whose  lips  comes 
the  fiat  that  God  must  Himself  immo- 
late Himself  to  satisfy  Divine  Justice. 
Then  the  Person  of  the  Trinity  who 
shall  take  on  the  office  of  Redeemer  Is 
debated,  and  Reason  assigns  the  office 
to  the  Second  Person,  whereupon  Mercy 
and  Soothfastness,  Righteousness  and 
Peace  "weren  kessid  and  made  acorde.** 
Straightway  we  enter  on  the  narrative 
of  the  Redemption,  from  the  girlhood 
of  Mary  Virgin  to  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  all  closely  modelled  on  the 
Gospel  account,  with  occasional  con- 
jectural emt>ellishment  from  tradition. 
For  the  excursion  Into  the  Courts  of 
Heaven,  Prior  Nicholas  does  not  re- 
count it  as  a  veritable  happening,  bnt 
says  at  the  outset  that  we  may  "flrsto 
deuoutliche  ymagine  and  thenke 
somme  thinges  done  byfore  touchinir 
god  and  his  anngehs  in  heuene."  This 
simple  precauti<m  has  a  parallel 
in  a  life  of  St  Mary  Magdalen  by  some 
unknown  fourteenth-century  Italian 
writer,  recently  translated  by  Miss 
Valentina  Hawtrey.  There  the  narra- 
tor constantly  throws  in  the  words  "I 
(think,*'  to  guard  against  the  accusa- 
tion of  having  added  aught  unauthen- 
tic to  the  life  of  the  saint 
Nicholas  Love's  book  closes  with  n 
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••«chort  tretys"  De  Sacramento  Corpo- 
ris Christ!,  which  may  possibly  be  of 
his  own  compilation.  It  consists 
mainly  of  legends  and  tradition  regard- 
ing signs  and  wonders  which  were  man- 
ifested both  to  the  faithful  and  the  un- 
believing, and  which  are  recorded  "to 
confosioun  of  all  false  lollardes  and 
heretikes/' 

One  of  these  legends  tells  how  Leof- 
ric,  the  husband  of  Gk>diva,  and  his 
king,  St  Edward,  beheld  the  image 
of  their  Lord  as  the  priest  elevated  the 
Host  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  ia 
given  on  the  authority  of  St.  Alfred. 
Abbot  of  Ryaws  (Rievaulx),  a  house 
not  far  distant  from  Mount  Grace. 
Another  tells  of  a  similar  appearance, 
this  time  in  the  form  of  a  little  child, 
vouchsafed  to  St.  Hugh,  of  Lincoln, 
"the  first  monke  of  the  ordre  of  char- 
terhouse and  priour  of  Wytteham" 
(Witham,  Somerset).  It  Is  easy  to  see 
that  this  would  be  a  favorite  in 
all  the  Charterhouses.  Two  others 
rest  on  the  authority  of  Pope  St.  Greg- 
ory, of  which  one  has  a  startling  re- 
semblance to  the  miracle  of  Bolseno, 
and  the  other,  a  trifle  revolting  to  our 
modem    ideas,    records    the    changing 

The  AvUsh   ReTlew. 


of  the  Host  into  a  human  finger. 
And  to  what  *"symple  soules"  did 
Prior  Nicholas  address  his  book?  We 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  The 
priests  in  his  Domus  de  Mount  Grace 
probably  knew  Latin  as  well  as  he. 
His  lay  brothers  were  not  numerous. 
The  country  was  sparsely  populated; 
here  and  there,  at  long  distances,  a 
solitary  grange.  Was  it  to  the  Strkng- 
wayes  at  Harlsey  Castle  who  were  af- 
terwards to  receive  the  priory  at  the 
hand  of  the  spoiler?  or  to  the  Meinells 
at  Whorlton  Castle,  nigh  at  hand  as 
Harlsey?  Or  to  the  Conyers,  the 
Darcys,  the  Mauleverers,  the  Afikes,  the 
Nortons,  all  the  train  of  high-born 
knights  and  dames  who  yet  must  be 
taught  to  put  on  meekness  as  a  gar- 
ment and  become  as  "symple"  as  little 
children  if  they  would  indeed  inherit 
the  earth?  We  do  not  know  whom 
he  had  in  his  mind,  but  his  meaning 
was  clear,  and  doubtless  to  some  "sym- 
ple  soules"  even  at  this  day  he,  being 
dead,  yet  speaketh.  It  was  a  worthy 
task  which  Mr.  Powell  and  the  Claren- 
don Press  undertook  when  they  re- 
solved to  put  Nicholas  Love's  homily 
once  moi'e  before  the  world. 

Frederic  Chapmtm. 


BIRD  MIGRATION  IN  WINTER. 


Twice  within  the  last  three  years 
the  normal  winter  movements  of  the 
birds  which  people  our  islands  at  this 
season  have  been  intensified  by  a  sud- 
den burst  of  cold  weather  at  Clirist- 
mastime  into  a  vast  and  simultaneoiifi 
migration  to  the  warm  south-west  A 
week  ago  a  letter  was  published  in 
these  columns  from  a  correspondent 
who.  described  the  passage  of  an  innu- 
merable flight  of  birds  over  his  garden 
near  Torquay  on  the  Tuesday  after 
Christmas,  which  over  a  great  part  of 
BSngland  was  the  bitterest  December 
day  within  living  memory.      The  pas- 
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sage  of  such  a  vast  mixed  multitude  of 
birds  in  broad  daylight  is  an  event 
which  seldom  falls  more  than  once 
within  the  experience  of  any  observer. 
The  great  migrations  at  spring  and  au- 
tumn, which  are  familiar  to  many 
lighthouse-keepers,  and  formed  the 
prolonged  study  of  Dr.  Qatke  on  his 
outpost  of  Heligoland,  take  place  for 
the  most  part  by  night,  though  straj:;- 
gllng  flocks  and  parties  of  our  summer 
birds  may  be  seen  alighting  fairly 
often  on  the  Kent  and  Sussex  shore  In 
March  and  April  by  day.  It  needs  a 
sudden  inrush  of  bitter  cold  from  the 
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east  and  north,  following  a  period  of 
earlier  winter  so  mild  that  the  birds 
are  tempted  to  linger  late  on  their 
southern  way,  to  send  their  myriads 
streaming  from  shire  to  shire  till  the 
south-western  corner  of  England  con- 
tains a  fugitive  population  gathered 
from  thousands  of  square  miles. 

Though  it  came  a  day  or  two  ear- 
lier, and  did  not  bring  quite  such  vio- 
lent and  bitter  weather,  the  cold  spell 
which  set  in  on  Christmas  Day,  1906. 
produced  the  same  sudden  flight  of 
myriads  of  land-birds  into  the  south- 
west of  England  as  was  reported  last 
week.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  has  de- 
scribed in  a  book  which  we  reviewed 
•  last  summer  how  multitudes  of  small 
birds  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion 
were  driven  to  the  remotest  headlands 
of  Cornwall,  and  swarmed  even  in  the 
open  spaces  of  the  fishing  towns  and 
upon  the  shore.  That  flight  of  1906 
will  form  a  lasting  landmark  in  the 
history  of  bird  protection  in  England. 
Widespread  indignation  was  aroused 
by  Mr.  Hudson's  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  starving  birds 
were  caught  with  baited  fish-hooks  by 
men  and  boys,  with  many  attendant 
circumstances  of  complete  brutality; 
and  this  traditional  practice  of  "teag- 
ling,"  as  it  is  locally  called,  has  since 
been  made  illegal.  To  judge,  how- 
ever, by  the  incompleteness  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Wild  Birds  Protec- 
tion Acts  as  a  wliole,  it  will  yet  need 
a  good  deal  of  vigilance  to  stamp  out 
this  practice  in  West  Cornwall;  and  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
treatment  the  migrating  birds  met 
with  last  week,  if,  as  is  probable,  they 
reached  the  same  remote  corner  of  the 
mainland. 

Though  the  spectacle  of  a  great  mul- 
titude of  birds  unbrokenly  iK)uring 
westward  before  a  bitter  wind  is  one 
Avhich  vividly  impresses  the  onlooker 
with  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
emergency  which  drives  them,  there  is 


actually  less  sufTtring  caused  by  such 
a  sudden  and  transitory  burst  of  Arc- 
tic weather  than  by  wasting  periods  of 
frost  which  take  the  birds  less  ai  una- 
wares, and  include  no  reading  of  the 
thermometer  so  low  as  occurred  last 
•week.  With  all  the  tenderer  birds  of 
summer  long  departed  from  our  shores, 
no  spell  of  frost  which  lasts  only  for 
three  or  four  days  is  very  destructive 
to  the  hardier  kinds.  The  normal  life 
of  most  of  our  birds  in  any  but  the 
mildest  winter  is  one  of  repeatcnl  mi- 
gration on  a  'smaller  scale;  and  our 
pastures  and  stubble  fields  are  peopled 
from  October  until  April  with  immi- 
grant flocks  of  many  different  species. 
which  seek  our  milder  climate  when 
the  rigor  of  winter  closes  upon  North- 
ern Germany  and  other  Baltic  lands. 
The  difference  between  this  normal 
winter  migration  and  the  simultaneoos 
movements  of  immense  numbers  of 
birds  may  be  compared  to  the  quiet  ris- 
ing of  the  tide  on  an  open  coast  and 
the  surge  of  the  tidal  bore  up  the  Sev- 
ern or  Solway  channels.  It  is,  per- 
haps, the  suddenness  of  the  onset  of 
such  cold  weather  as  that  of  last  week, 
as  well  as  the  bitterness  of  the  win- 
ter nights,  which  induces  the  land 
birds  to  fly  pell-mell  by  daylight,  in 
the  way  which  specially  impresses  the 
human  observer.  In  these  winter  mi- 
grations they  have  no  such  strangely 
definite  goal  before  them  as  draws  the 
swallow  and  the  redstart  in  spring 
from  the  depths  of  Africa  to  the  four 
walls  of  an  English  byre.  Their  ob- 
ject seems  merely  to  escape  from  the 
cold  and  the  frost  which  binds  the 
earth  in  which  many  of  them  find  their 
food;  and  when  the  wind  blows  from 
the  north  and  east  they  rove  south  and 
west  until  they  pass  beyond  th&  lim- 
its of  its  range,  or  until  their  strength 
fails  them  on  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic. 
Yet,  although  their  general  direction  is 
one  of  eecai>e  from  the  cold  wind  be- 
hind   them,  it    is    noticeable    that   in 
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inauy  cases,  if  not  generally,  they  no 
more  fly  directly  before  the  wind  on 
these  winter  migrations  than  they  do 
on  the  spring  passage.  Prom  the  more 
careful  observations  which  have  been 
made  in  recent  seasons  on  the  soath 
coast,  it  appears  that  the  best  condi- 
tions for  the  crossing  of  the  Channel 
by  the  weaker  land  birds  are  when  the 
wind  blows  on  their  flank,  and  not,  as 
might  be  supposed,  when  it  is  dead  be- 
hind them.  A  beam  wind  seems  to  aid 
tliese  delicate  living  aeroplanes  in  pre- 
serving their  equilibrium  far  better 
thah  one  which  presses  them  dow^li 
from  behind;  though  the  worst  impedi- 
ment of  all  is,  naturally,  a  wind  which 
blows  straight  against  them.  When 
the  cold  of  Northern  Elurope  pursues 
the  hordes  of  fugitives  aei*os8  England, 
they  are  less  inclined  to  wait  ui>on  the 
changes  of  the  weather  than  when  the 
time  Ls  spring  and  a  gulf  of  interven- 
ing sea  their  barrier.  They  tend  on 
their  winter  migrations  to  direct  their 
flight  according  to  the  main  features  of 
the  landscape.  On  the  day  after 
Christmas,  two  years  ago,  enormous 
numbers  of  woodplgeons  were  to  be 
seen  streaming  westward  at  mid-day 
beneath  the  line  of  the  North  Hamp- 
shire downs;  and  every  autumn  a  few 
of  the  black  and  gray  hooded  crows 
appear  on  the  eastern  border  of  Sur- 
rey, which  have  apparently  followe<l 
the  line'  of  the  North  Downs  inland 
from  the  Medway  estuary  or  the  North 
Foreland,  and  thus  penetrate  into  in- 
land regions  of  Southern  Bngland 
where  they  are  seldom  seen.  In 
March  the  hooded  crows  return,  appar- 
ently taking  the  same  route  back 
across  the  North  Sea.  The  southward 
direction  of  the  great  column  of  route 
observed  by  our  correspondent  near 
Torquay  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  in 
the  same  way,  as  due  to  the  lie  of  the 
land  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Devon;  but  It  Is  noticeable  that,  while 
the  birds*  direction   was  described  as 


being  from  north  to  south,  the  wind 
was  B.N.B.,  so  that  here  too  the  migra- 
tion was  taking  place  at  this  point 
with  the  wind  nearly  abeam. 

The  extent  of  the  winter  migration 
closely  depends  on  the  weather,  and  it 
is  the  coldest  winters  to  east  and  to 
north  of  us  that  fill  the  shores  and 
pools,  the  woodlands  and  pastures  of 
Bngland  with  the  strangest  company 
of  winter  birds.  But  even  in  the 
mildest  seasons  there  is  a  winter  im- 
migration into  Britain  which  is  prob- 
ably on  as  large  a  scale  as  the  more 
familiar  movement  in  spring,  though 
the  migrants  do  not  include,  as  a  rule, 
such  a  large  number  of  different  spe- 
cies. The  two  migrations  are  of 
course  reciprocal  rather  than  really 
distinct  Before  the  last  of  our  sum- 
mer house-martins  and  chiff-chaffs 
have  departed  for  the  south,  the  earlier 
winter  of  Archangel  and  the  Norwe- 
gian f  jeld  is  already  pouring  down  the 
birds  of  the  northern  summer  to  take 
their  places.  When  spring  returns 
the  earliest  chiff-chaffs  and  swallows 
are  often  seen  and  heard  by  English 
villagers  before  the  last  troops  of 
clacking  fieldfares  have  strung  home- 
ward from  the  tree-dotted  pastures. 
In  the  heart  of  the  nesting  season  the 
wanderings  cease  except  for  some  few 
immature  or  mateless  birds.  But  mid- 
summer has  hardly  passed  before  the 
old  vagrant  life  of  the  flock  is  resumed 
before  our  eyes  by  some  composite 
troop  of  Jackdaws  and  starlings,  with 
perhaps  a  few  plovers  and  pigeons,  in 
the  new-shorn  fields;  and  from  this 
time  onward  there  is  a  gradual  prog- 
ress of  migration,  until  the  fieldfare 
and  the  scoter  are  seen  by  land  and 
sea  in  the  place  of  the  swallow  and  the 
tern.  Nor  is  either  great  movement  of 
migration — the  southward  ebb  in  win- 
ter or  the  northward  flow  in  spring — 
by  any  means  confined  to  those  species 
which  are  commonly  regarded  as  birds 
of  summer  or  winter  passage.    Wood- 
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even  If  liis  fnilt-eatlDg  Is  to  be  re- 
ganled  as  effect  ratber  than  cause  of 
his  increeee  In  nnmbers,  tbe  same  par- 
allel exists  as  In  the  case  of  tbe  spar- 
row and  pigeon.  Of  all  the  winter  birds 
wtili-h  Htrenm  across  the  sky  In  winter 
bands  from  tbe  north,  those  kinds 
wlilch  (ire  multiplied  inTOlnntarily  by 
iiwn  to  his  own  Incfeaslng  detriment 
rlHi'  iiiKin  tbe  horizon  of  Elnglish  skies 
with     the      keenest      fascination     of 
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Tor  bis  own  believe    tbut   his    father    bad    been    a 

ath?      The  baker.       One  would  bavc  said  that  a 

es  down  a  bakery  was  too  artificial  a  place  for  the 

cruel  only  production  of  so  earthy  and  windy  o 

0  were   his  creature  as   Coquelln.       "Intellectuttl" 

1  is  strickeu  though  he  was,  he  hud  no  "nerves"  to 
■  Is  a  vast  trouble  him.  His  brain  found  alt  the 
idoled  with  food  it  needed  in  bis  blood  and 
t    wamint;.  muscle. 

ad  thought  On  the  Ktiigc  It  was  alwayd  with 
for  many  his  brnln  nlonc  that  he  made  his  ef- 
4Uel]n  may  fects.  He  had  observed,  and  studied, 
bribed  as  a  and  thought,  nnil  bad  thonsbt  out  tbe 
ited  world,  exact  means  of  expression.  He  never 
heavily  on  let  emotion  come  between  bimseir  and 
ilmself,  not  his  part — never  trusted  to  imagination 
1  bim  a  df-  or  lusplration.  These,  indeed,  are 
nee.  but  be-  qualities  wbleb  he  did  not  possess, 
lie  the  least  They  are  Incompatible  with  absence  of 
His  air  of  "norveB."  And  It  was,  I  suppose,  be- 
*ehiud  foot-  cause  he  could  never  surrender  himself 
at  It  was  In  to  a  part,  was  always  conscious  master 
ears  old  lie  of  it.  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  wrote  of 
spapers.  It  him  in  her  memoirs  that  be  was 
bad  pushed  "plutdt  grand  acteur  que  grand  ar- 
l  then  had  tiste."  Certainly,  great  emotional  act- 
>a  and  had  ing  does  demand  the  power  of  self- 
unmolested,  surrender — is  n  p.isslve  ralber  than  an 
e.      He  had  active  business.      Cocjuelln,  in  his  writ- 
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pigeons,  larks,  Jackdaws,  thrashes, 
plovers,  and  very  many  more  of  our 
commonest  birds  come  to  us  from  the 
north-east  In  winter  with  the  woodcock 
and  redwings;  and  many  of  our  home- 
bred birds  of  these  species  go  south- 
ward with  the  yellow  wagtail  and  the 
willow-wren  In  autumn  and  return 
with  them  In  the  spring.  Because 
larks  and  woodplgeons  are  always 
with  us  In  numbers.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
mark  the  comings  and  goings  of  their 
parties  with  the  same  distinctness  as 
the  coming  of  the  woodcock  or  the 
leaving  of  the  swallow.  Yet  In  all 
winter  weather,  and  especially  at 
times  of  violent  change,  it  is  a  common 
sight  to  see  the  meadows  peopled  with 
flocks  of  starlings,  plovers,  or  jack- 
daws, which  are  conspicuously  wander- 
ers and  strangers,  with  little  apparent 
knowledge  of  the  He  of  the  land  and 
the  spots  where  Jackdaws  or  plovers 
can  be  comfortable.  The  starlings  and 
Jackdaws  flit  aimlessly  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  the  plovers  from  field  to  field. 
They  fall  to  feeding  In  places  where 
they  are  quickly  disturbed,  and  spend 
half  a  morning  In  vague  and  uncertain 
movements  across  a  mile  of  ground. 
A  few  hours  later  they  are  gone;  and 
thus  they  will  keep  up  a  vagrant  ex- 
istence till  spring  recalls  them  to  the 
breeding  grounds  from  which  they 
came. 

It  is  this  strong  Instinct  of  birds  to 
return  each  year  to  the  same  nesting 
quarters  which  helps  to  prevent  the 
most  exceptional  winter  migrations 
from  exercising  any  considerable  Infiu- 
eiice  on  the  distribution  of  the  differ- 
ent species  at  the  breeding  season. 
There  Is  hardly  the  remotest  chance 
that,  of  all  the  thousands  of  redwings 
and  fieldfares  which  last  week  fled  to 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  a  single  pair 
will  remain,  as  would  many  human 
refugees  In  similar  case,  and  be  found 
there  four  months  hence.  Nor  would 
the  chance  of  their  doing  so  be  appre- 


ciably increased  If  the  cold  weather 
had  lasted  until  spring.  Instead  of  re- 
leasing Its  hold  upon  them  and  setting 
them  free  to  roam  back  up  the  country 
on  the  southern  and  western  winds  of 
the  last  ten  days.  Birds,  as  a  rule, 
win  seek  their  native  land  to  nest  in, 
or  they  will  die,  as  thousands  do,  in 
the  attempt  When  there  is  any  dis- 
tinct spread  of  a  species,  it  is,  as  a 
rule,  a  very  gradual  process,  resem- 
bling the  even  movement  of  circles 
upon  a  lake  rather  than  the  sudden 
colonization  of  a  remote  outpost 
Whenever  this  general  rule  of  stabil- 
ity is  either  greatly  modlfled  or  flatly 
broken,  the  exception  will  probably  be 
found  to  be  due  to  the  disturbing  in- 
fluence of  man.  Of  all  the  maltitudes 
of  immigrant  birds  which  now  visit 
England,  no  flocks  of  a  single  species 
are  larger  and  more  consplcuoas  thau 
those  of  the  wood-pigeon  and  the 
starling.  In  both  these  cases  there  is 
a  strong  presumption  that  many  of  the 
Immigrants  have  remained  here  to 
nest  in  recent  years,  the  expanding 
circle  of  their  increase  having  presum- 
ably now  reached  these  islands.  These 
two  birds,  like  the  sparrow,  are  in- 
stances of  the  striking  rule  that  among 
birds  it  is  the  greatest  pests  of  man 
which  prosper  most  The  reason  is 
not  difficult  for  any  one  to  see  who 
studies  the  feeding  habits  of  the  spar- 
row and  the  ringdove.  They  prosper 
because  they  live  upon  man*s  labors: 
In  proportion  as  the  earth  Is  more  fully 
tilled  their  prosperity  and  numbers  In- 
crease. The  reason  for  their  unpopu- 
larity and  their  prosperity  is  the  same: 
and  the  more  man  hates  them,  the 
more  he  helps  them.  In  the  last  few 
years  the  natural*  history  of  the  star- 
ling has  been  developing  the  same  cu- 
rious paradox.  Fifteen  years  ago  the 
starling  was  a  common  but  not  exceed- 
ingly numerous  bird,  and  enjoyed  the 
high  esteem  of  human  observers  for 
his  services   in   ridding   tlielr   lawn^. 
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erous,  and  pastures  of  mischieyons 
creeping  enemies.  He  is  now  so  abun- 
dant tbat  he  usurps  the  nesting-holes 
in  trees  and  buildings  which  were 
formerly  suflQcient  for  him  and  many 
of  his  neighbors;  and  he  has  simul- 
taneously developed  a  taste  for  fruit, 
especially  cherries,  which  has  very 
widely  brought  his  name  into  bitter 
execration.  It  has  been  argued  that 
his  increasing  numbers  necessitate  his 
finding  new  means  of  livelihood;  but, 

The  Til 


even  if  his  fruit-eating  Is  to  be  re- 
garded as  effect  rather  than  cause  of 
his  increase  In  numbers,  the  same  par- 
allel exists  as  in  the  case  of  the  spar- 
row and  pigeon.  Of  all  the  winter  birds 
which  stream  across  the  sky  in  winter 
bonds  from  the  north,  those  kinds 
which  are  multiplied  involuntarily  by 
man  to  his  own  increasing  detriment 
rise  upon  the  horizon  of  English  skies 
with  the  keenest  fasctnation  of 
wonder. 


COQUELIN'S  DEATH. 


When  a  man  dies  quite  suddenly  in. 
the  Ifullness  of  his  powers,  we  are  apt 
to  think  that  Fate  has  been  unkind  to 
him.  This  is  a  confusion  of  ideas. 
Who  would  not  wish,  Just  for  his  own 
sake,  to  die  just  such  a  death?  The 
blow  by  which  fate  strikes  down  a 
flourishing  ordinary  man  is  cruel  only 
in  its  effect  on  those  who  were  his 
friends.  When  a  great  man  is  stricken 
down  untimely,  then  there  is  a  vast 
number  of  people  to  be  condoled  with 
— ^people  deprived,  without  warning, 
of  a  treasure  that  they  had  thought 
would  be  theirs  to  enjoy  for  many 
years.  The  death  of  Goquelin  may 
without  hyperbole  be  described  as  a 
blow  to  the  whole  educated  world. 
And  the  blow  falls  most  heavily  on 
those  who  knew  the  man  himself,  not 
merely  because  they  lose  in  him  a  de- 
lightful friend  or  acquaintance,  but  be- 
cause they  were  of  all  people  the  least 
prepared  for  his  death.  His  air  of 
soundness  and  robustness  behind  foot- 
lights was  as  nothing  to  what  it  was  in 
private  life.  Sixty-eight  years  old  he 
was,  according  to  the  newspapers.  It 
seems  impossible.  Time  had  pushed 
him  into  middle  age,  and  then  had 
grown  tired  of  the  exertion  and  had 
left  him  standing  there  unmolested, 
privileged,  a  brilliant  fixture.      He  had 


the  toughness  of  the  peasant,  without 
the  tasks  that  make  the  peasant  grow 
old.  His  stout  little  legs  seemed  to 
be  rooted  in  the  soil.  It  was  hard  to 
believe  that  his  father  had  been  a 
baker.  One  would  have  said  that  a 
bakery  was  too  artificial  a  place  for  the 
production  of  so  earthy  and  windy  a 
creature  as  Goquelin.  "Intellectual" 
though  he  was,  he  had  no  "nerves"  to 
trouble  him.  His  brain  found  all  the 
food  it  needed  in  his  blood  and 
muscle. 

On  the  stage  it  was  always  with 
his  brain  alone  that  he  made  his  ef- 
fects. He  had  observed,  and  studied, 
and  thought,  and  had  thought  out  the 
exact  means  of  expression.  He  never 
let  emotion  come  between  himself  and 
bis  part — ^never  trusted  to  imagination 
or  inspiration.  These,  indeed*  are 
qualities  which  he  did  not  possess. 
They  are  incompatible  witb  absence  of 
"nerves."  And  it  was,  I  suppose,  be- 
cause he  could  never  surrender  himself 
to  a  part,  was  always  conscious  master 
of  it,  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  wrote  of 
him  in  her  memoirs  that  he  was 
"plut5t  grand  acteur  que  grand  ar- 
tiste." Certainly,  great  emotional  act- 
ing does  demand  the  power  of  self- 
surrender — is  a  passive  rather  than  an 
active  business.      Coqnelln,  in  his  writ- 
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ings  and  in  his  tails,  was  a  sturdy 
champion  of  Diderot's  paradox.  And 
Coquelin,  in  tha  last  act  of  ^'Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,"  was  a  shining  refutation 
of  the  truth  of  that  paradox.  All  the 
paraphernalia  of  emotion  were  in  that 
memorable  passage  of  acting — ^were 
there  most  beautifully  and  authenti- 
cally; but  emotion  itself  wasn't  there; 
and  many  a  duffer  could  have  moved 
us  far  more  than  Coquelin  did.  If 
Goquelin  had  been  capable  of  the  neces- 
sary self -surrender,  he  would  not  have 
been  the  unapproachable  comedian 
that  we  loved  and  revered.  It  was  be- 
cause his  fine  brain  was  absolutely 
his  master  that  he  stood  abso- 
lutely alone  in  his  mastery  of  comedic 
art 

That  he  has  died  on  the  brink  of 
what  he  believed  would  be  his  great- 
est triumph,  and  of  what  probably 
would  have  been  his  greatest  triumph, 
will  have  seemed  to  many  people  an 
especially  cruel  fate  for  him  to  have 
suffered.  There  is  no  doubt  that  dur- 
ing the  past  seven  years  or  so  the  pros- 
pect of  "Chant^cler"  was  the  very  pivot 
of  his  being.  He  had  always  had, 
very  rightly,  and  very  engagingly,  an 
enormous  self-esteem.  But  its  centre 
of  gravity  seemed.  In  the  past  few 
years,  to  have  shifted  away  from  the 
past  and  present  into  the  future — ^al- 
ways the  immediate  future  in  which 
"cette  admirable  g^nle,"  Rostand, 
would  complete  and  let  go  the  MS.  of 
"Chant^ler."  Years  ago,  a  Frenchman 
whom  I  know,  and  who  has  a  great 
talent  for  mimicry,  gave  me  a  general 
"sketch"  of  Ooquelin  saying  stridently, 
with  his  sculptured  elocution,  "Moi,  Je 
ne  parle  Jamais  de  moi;  par-ce-que" — 
whereon  followed  a  series  of  the  most 
cogent  and  lucid  reasons  for  Coquelin's 
avoidance  of  the  topic.  Like  all  the 
best  satire,  this  satire  was  based  on  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  its  butt. 
The  mimicry  could  not  have  been  so 
perfect  If  the  mimic  had  not  been  truly 


fond  of  Coquelin.  In  later  years  he 
emended  his  "sketch":  "Hoi,  Je  ne  parle 
Jamais  de  *Chant6cler';  par-ce-que" — ^. 
It  was  always  mainly  of  "Chant6cler** 
that  Coquelin  would  talk  to  me  when- 
ever in  recent  years,  and  wherever,  I 
had  the  honor  of  meeting  him.  And 
always  it  was  in  Dieppe  (whither  he 
went  annually)  that  he  talked  with 
greatest  unction  and  61an.  Always  an 
expansive  man,  he  seemed  to  expand 
beyond  measure  in  Dieppe.  The  man 
ager  of  the  Casino,  M.  Bloch,  was  an 
old  and  devoted*  admirer  of  him  and 
his  art,  and  always  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  Casino's 
terrace.  Year  by  year,  Coquelin*^ 
first  appearance  on  this  terrace  was  a 
great  occasion,  semi-roj^al,  but  wholly 
human;  a  sight  that  did  one's  heart 
good.  Splendid  in  a  brand-new  white 
yachting-cap  and  a  pair  of  brand-new 
white  shoes,  and  swinging  in  his  hand 
a  brand-new  wliite  umbrella,  he  came 
forth  into  the  sunshine — sunshine  than 
which  he  was  more  dazzling  to  the 
abounds.  "That's  he!"  or  "That's  him!" 
whispered  the  Bnglish  ones.  "Voila 
la  saison  qui  commence,"  murmured 
the  French  ones,  with  a  smile  that 
failed  to  conceal  awe.  And  he,  "la 
saison,"  was  a  picture  of  happiness,  as 
he  stood  inaugurally  there,  with  a 
plump  thumb  in  the  armhole  of  his 
waistcoat,  and  with  his  head  thrown 
back  at  the  well-known  angle,  snuffing 
the  ozone  through  those  great  comedic 
nostrils.  After  he  had  stood  awhile, 
he  would  make  his  progress  along  the 
terrace,  flanked  on  either  side  by  some 
friend  or  henchman  for  whose  benefit 
he  talked  and  talked,  slowly,  impres- 
sively, delightedly.  "Moi,  Je  ne  parle 
Jamais  de  *Chant§cler';  par-ce-que"  .  .  . 
Now  and  again  he  would  pause  to  sa- 
lute or  accost  a  passing  friend,  but 
always  thereafter  resumed  the  thread 
of  his  discourse.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
watch  the  splendid  mobile  mask  that 
was   his   face;  and  the  pleasure  was 
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greater  when  you  yourself  were  elected 
08  a  companion — as  a  receiver  of  laws 
laid  down  by  him  in  a  voice  tliat  was 
like  the  twanging  of  a  violincello,  and 
of  theories  elaborated  in  a  penetrating 
whisper  and  with  the  cunuingest  of 
smiles.  His  manner  alone  would  have 
sufficed  for  edification.  But  it  was  a 
strong  and  subtle  brain,  Coqueliu's,  and 
what  he  said  was  always  as  good  as 
the  way  he  said  it.  To  converse  with 
him  might  have  been  rather  up-bill 
work.  I  fancy  be  was  not  a  man  to 
encourage  interruptions.  But  I  may 
be  wrong.  I  was  never  tempted  to  in- 
terrupt; so  well  worth  while  was  it  to 
listen. 

The  last  time  I  eaw  him,  which  was' 
five  months  ago,  he  was  fuller  than 
ever  of  "Chant^ler** — ^the  beauties  of 
it,  the  inspiring  difficulties  of  it.  He 
spoke  especially  of  the  scene  in  which 
he,  a«  the  cock,  would  call  upon  the  sun 
to  rise,  and  would  address  it,  as  it  rose, 
in  a  speech  of  more  than  a  hundred 
alexandrines.  With  tremendous  reliflb 
he  recited  two  or  three  score  of  thest*. 
but  keeping  his  face  absolutely  expres- 
sionless, and  keeping  his  hands  behind 
his  back.  For  there  was  the  prime 
glorious  difficulty;  to  hold  the  audience 
solely  through  the  voice,  since  the 
face  and  hands  would  be  hidden  by 
the  complete  outfit  of  a  cock.  Once 
or  twice  he  scraped  the  ground  with  his 
foot  That  was  the  only  gesture  a 
cock  would  have.  .  .  His  little  eyes 
shone  and  danced  with  delight  as  he 
dilated  on  **le  besoin  d*achever  Timpos- 
sible."  He  declared  that  Fate  had 
been  very  good  to  him  in  giving  him  in 
his  old  age  an  absolutely  new  task,  to 
make  him  young  again.  Rostand  had 
all  but  finished  now,  at  last — only  a 
few  more  touches  to  be  added  by 
"cette  admirable  g6nie"!  The  piece 
The  Satuitlay  ReTiew. 


would  be  produced  in  the  autumn — ob 
yes,  for  certain. 

I  admit  I  was  inwardly  sceptical 
about  that  date.  Coquelin  himself, 
through  his  bitter  experience  of  the- 
coyness  of  "cette  admirable  g6nle,** 
may  have  had  doubts,  too;  but  these 
he  would  not  have  admitted  even  to 
himself,  dear  sanguine  soul!  When  au- 
tumn passed  into  winter,  and  still 
there  was  no  imminence  of  "ChantC^- 
cler,"  I  was  not  surprised.  But  sooner  ' 
or  later,  thought  I,  in  this  long-drawn 
contest  between  a  nervous  poet  and  a 
sanguine  actor-burgess  the  victory 
would  be  to  the  sanguine  actor-burgess. 
Sooner  or  later— and  it  turned  out  to  be 
sooner.  Last  week  I  heard  that  the 
nervous  poet  had  come  out  from  the 
l*yrenees,  with  his  wife,  and  his  sons, 
and  his  sons'  tutor,  and  his  doctor,  and 
his  valet,  and  his  chauffeur,  and  with 
*'Ghant^ler*'  itself,  and  had  made  his 
entry  into  Paris.  My  heart  was  glad 
for  Coquelin.  I  could  imagine  his  look 
of  triumph.  I  could  imagine  him  throw- 
ing off  hie  *'grippe*'  in  a  twinkling.  .  .  . 
Even  now  I  can  hardly  imagine  him 
dead— -dead  by  such  a  master-stroke  of 
irony.  It  seems  impossible  that  Fate 
should  not  have  spared  him  to  drink 
the  cup  she  had  at  last  raised  to  his 
lip«. 

A  terrible  master-stroke,  certainly. 
But  terrible  for  us,  not  for  the  man 
stricken.  He  died  without  warning 
in  the  midst  of  his  gladness;  a  death 
that  is  to  be  envied.  And  who  knows 
that  the  cup  raised  to  his  lips  was  not 
a  cup  of  bitterness?  "Achever  I'impos- 
sible"!  Would  even  Coquelin  have 
achieved  it?  He  might  have  failed, 
even  he.  And  that  would  have, 
figuratively,  broken  his  heart.  Perhaps 
it  is  well  for  him  and  us  that  he  died 
as  he  did  die.  literally  of  heart-failure. 

Max  BeerMim. 
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Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Presi- 
dent of  Ck>luiiibia  University  in  New 
York,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
distinguished  of  American  orgranizers 
and  educationistB,  delivered  three  lec- 
tures on  the  United  States  before  the 
Univerity  of  Ck>penhagen  last  Septem- 
ber»  and  here  we  have  them  reprinted 
in  a  small  neat  book.  As  he  says,  it 
is  difELcult  for  a  man  to  speak  dispas- 
sionately of  his  own  country, — to  hold 
the  balance  between  the  strong  and  the 
weak.  "My  task  was  less  ambitious 
and  less  difficult,"  he  goes  on;  "it  was 
...  to  set  out  some  of  the  aspects  of 
American  life  and  to  draw,  in  large 
lines,  a  picture  of  that  part  of  present- 
day  civilization  which  the  world  knows 
as  American.**  We  do  not  quite  see 
why  this  was  "less  difficult.*'  If  there 
were  no  attempt  to  strike  a  balance  in 
writing  of  "present-day  civilization," 
these  papers  would  be  uncritical,  and 
therefore  without  much  value.  But 
of  course  President  Butler's  mind  is 
always  critical,  and,  fortunately,  he 
has  done  what  his  preface  appears  to 
disclaim.  He  gives  us  a  very  interest- 
ing axiom  to  begin  with:  that  to  under- 
stand the  government  and  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  temper  of  Americans 
to-day  one  must  know  thoroughly  the 
writings  and  speeches  of  three  Ameri- 
cans,— ^Alexander  Hamilton,  Lincoln, 
and  Emerson.  We  wonder  bow  many 
Americans  would  have  said  this  of 
Hamilton  a  generation  ago.  The  ex- 
altation of  his  reputation  has  been 
very  noticeable  and  rapid  lately,  and 
we  are  glad  to  think  that  it  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  English^peaking  peoples 
of  two  worlds.  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
be  surprised  that  the  first  place,  even 
so,   is  given  to  Hamilton;  but  rcmlly 

•  (1)  "The  AmerioaB  m  He  Is."  By  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  President  of  Oclumbla  Uni- 
versity. London:  MaomiUan  and  Co.  [48. 
net.]— (3)    "The  Inner   Life  of  the  United 


we  find  ourselves  a  little  more  sur- 
prised that  Emerson  is  named  among 
the  three.  We  do  not  question  his 
fitness  to  be  there,  but  we  fancied  that 
Matthew  Arnold's  half-hearted  appre- 
ciation represented  the  modem  opinion 
of  Americans  about  Emerson,  and  that 
he  would  be  placed  Just  outside  a  list 
of  three.  Lists  of  favorite  characters 
and  authors  are  always  fascinating, 
even  when  they  are  as  futile  as  lists 
of  "the  hundred  best  books,"  because 
the3'  are  a  revelation  of  at  least  one 
man's  mind.  In  the  third  and  last 
of  President  Butler's  papers  we  come 
on  a  list  of  the  ten  greatest  men  of 
America: — 

If  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies were  searched  for  great  spirits 
and  great  intelligences  of  the  highest 
rank  America  could  furnish  perhaps 
ten, — ^not  altogether  a  bad  showing  for 
a  people  so  new,  with  economic  and  po- 
litical tasks  of  such  magnitude  press- 
ing for  accomplishment,  which  tasks, 
almost  of  necessity,  drew  the  highest 
talent  to  themselves,  and  away  ft?om 
science,  art,  and  letters.  These  ten 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  Jonathan 
Edwards,  philosopher  and  theologian: 
Benjamin  Franklin,  man  of  the 
world;  George  Washington,  father  of 
his  country!  Alexander  Hamilton, 
statesman  and  political  philosopher: 
Thomas  Jefferson,  leader  of  the 
people;  John  Marshall,  jurist;  Daniel 
Webster,  orator  and  publicist;  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whom  Lowell  significantly 
called  "the  first  American";  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  teacher  of  religion  and 
morals;  and  Willard  Olbbs,  mathema- 
tician and  physicist  Perhaps  two 
other  names  should  be  added:  Francis 
Parkman,  historian,  and  William 
Dwight  Whitney,  philologist 

We  shall  certainly  not  dispute  the  list. 

It  is  a  very  sound  one,  and  one  also  of 

states."  By  Monsignor  Ck>ant  Vay  de  Vays 
and  Laskod,  Apostouo  Protonotary,  P.D.HH., 
KO.IO.    London: -John Murray.  lUs.not) 
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which  both  branches  of  the  Bnglish- 
speaking  race  may  feel  proud.  It  Is 
ioterestlng  to  note  how  intensely  Eng- 
lish in  origin  Is  every  name  in  the 
list 

President  Butler  lays  it  down  that 
there  is  a  distinct  type  of  American. 
**A  political  type,"  he  calls  him.  If 
this  be  so,  and  we  think  the  statement 
is  reasonable,  it  is  remarkable  that  a 
country  with  over  eighty  million  people 
(mixed  people,  too)  should  have  devel- 
oped a  type.  In  the  last  few  years  it 
has  become  the  fashion  to  say  that 
Russia  could  not  possibly  have  a  fixed 
type  of  character  because  she  is  so 
large  and  the  social  and  climatic  con- 
ditions are  so  various.  It  is  true  that 
Russia  is  a  long  way  off  having  a  type; 
but  if  America  has  one,  the  existence 
of  one  everywhere  else  is  not  incon- 
ceivable. What  is  the  source  of  this 
identity  of  American  feeling  amid  all 
the  divergent  elements?  The  chief 
cause,  in  President  Butler's  opinion, 
and  we  agree  with  him,  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Impulse,  which  persists  in  spite 
of  all  dilution  of  the  original  stock. 
America  is  repeating  the  history  of 
England  In  selecting  for  abson)tion  the 
better  qualities  of  several  contributors 
to  the  national  character.  Out  of  di- 
versity comes  forth  strength.  Presi- 
dent Butler  says: 

The  English  language  overrules  the 
immigrant's  native  tongue,  if  not  in  the 
first  generation,  certainly  in  the  second 
and  the  English  common  law,  with 
its  statutory  amendments  and  addi- 
tions, displaces  the  immigrant's  cus- 
toms of  life  and  trade  with  a  rapidity 
ttiat  is  trul^  astonishing. 

Another  unifying  force  is  inter-State 
migration: — 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  in  America  to 
find  a  family  of  which  the  grand- 
parents live  in  New  England  or  New 
York,  the  parents  in  the  Middle  West, 
and  some  or  all  of  the  children  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States  or  in  Oklahoma 
or  Texas. 


As  I*resident  Butler  proceeds,  some  of 
the  causes  he  discovers  seem  to  us,  we 
must  admit,  less  sound.    They  are  true 
in  a  way,  no  doubt,  but  do  they  deserve 
the  precise  value  which  cataloguing  in- 
evitably assigns  to  them?    This  "inter- 
State  migration"  which  we  have  Just 
mentioned,  for  example,  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  railways  obliterate 
old  boundaries,  and  this  is  true  of  all 
modem  countries.      If  the  States  pro- 
duce a  unity  of  American  feeling  by 
carrying  on  a  general  exchange  of  citi- 
zens, they  notoriously  prevent  the  ac- 
complishment of  complete  unity  by  the 
jealousy    with    which    they    prosecute 
their  "State  rights"  in  antagonism  to 
the  Federal  laws.    Newspapers,  again, 
are  said  to  be  a  unifying  force.      In 
a  sense  they  are  so  everywhere.      But 
America    has  more    newspapers    than 
any    other   country,   and   we  are   in- 
clined  to  say   that     in  an  imperfect 
world  the  more  newspai)ers  there  are 
the  less  unity   there  is  likely  to  be. 
France  might  be  cited  as  an  example 
of    an    "over-newsptfperized"    country 
where  every  new  print  excites  a  new 
faction.      It  is  rather  to  the  credit  of 
Americans  that  unity  should  prevail  in 
spite    of    the    newspapers.      Finally, 
President  Butler    eays  that  the  two 
great  political  parties  are  a  unifying 
force.      At  first  sight  this  seems  rather 
like   saying    that    the    Cavaliers    and 
Roundheads  were  unifying  forces.    Of 
course  there  is  a  sort  of  unity  of  pol- 
icy between  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats  Just  now,  the  latter  having 
stolen    Mr.    Roosevelt's    thunder;    but 
that    is    not    what    President    Butler 
means.      We  suppose  that  nothing  is 
too  flssiparous  to  become  unifying  in 
the  long  run,  if  only  by  force  of  reac- 
tion.   President  Butler  emphasises  the 
masonic-like  cordiality  with  which  Re- 
publicans  and   Democrats  greet  their 
own   political    comrades    all    over  the 
country.      If  this  does  not  necessarily 
nmVie  national   unity,   it  at  all  events 
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makes  unity  in  two  hostile  camps.  We 
remember  hearing  a  great  deal  a  few 
years  ago  about  the  intense  jealousy 
between  the  AVest  and  the  East  The 
East  was  supposed  to  disregard  West- 
em  requirements,  and,  indeed,  to  be 
utterly  ignorant  of  them,  besides  being 
supercilious,  and  so  forth.  Let  us 
hope  that  that  is  all  past,  as  President 
Butler  does  not  mention  it. 

The  passages  with  which  we  are 
most  inclined  to  disagree  are  those  in 
which,  though  he  regrets  the  divorce 
between  political  life  and  some  of  the 
best  elements  in  the  country  President 
Butler  appears  to  think  of  that  divorce 
as  inevitable.  At  least  that  seems  to 
be  the  sense  of  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

Only  occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of 
Secretary  Root  or  the  late  Governor 
Russell  of  Massachusetts,  or  a  very 
few  leading  members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  do  men 
of  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral 
type  enter  the  government  service  and 
remain  in  it.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons for  this  regrettable  fact,  but  it  is 
mentioned  now  only  to  emphasize  the 
point  that  in  America  the  words  "gov- 
ernmental" and  "public''  are  by  no 
means  interchangeable.  In  America 
many  undertakings,  many  policies, 
many  men,  are  in  every  true  sense  of 
the  word  public,  in  that  they  represent 
the  public  and  rest  upon  its  will,  with- 
out having  any  direct  relation  to  the 
government  at  all.  Great,  therefore, 
as  is  the  unifying  and  uniting  influence 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
its  policies  and  its  activities,  the  unify- 
ing and  uniting  forces  and  influences 
outside  of  the  government  are  more 
numerous  and  more  powerful  still. 
They  are  educational,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic, and  they  are  ceaselessly  and 
tirelessly  at  work. 

There  is  a  dangerous  implication  in 
praising  extra-Governmental  agencies 
as  though  they  were  among  the  perma- 
nent institutions  on  which  the  country 
depended  for  its  salvation.    The  United 


States,  as  all  men  know,  has  prospered 
and  been  a  noble  force  in  the  world  in 
spite  of  carrying  a  pack  of  comiptioD 
on  her  l>ack.  But  that  is  one  of  the 
fortunate  paradoxes  of  history  which 
cannot  be  allowed  to  have  the  force  of 
a  principle.  If  the  best  men  do  not 
lay  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  public 
service  in  all  the  oflAces  of  Government, 
the  reputation  of  America  as  a  benign 
force  will  not  last  indefinitely.  Hap- 
pily there  are  already  signs  that  social 
esteem  may  at  last  be  won  by  a  politi- 
cal career,  and  if  that  is  not  putting 
the  matter  on  the  highest  grounds,  it  is 
at  least  a  healthy  sign.  President 
Butler  is  himself,  in  any  case,  one  of 
those  "voluntary*'  forces,  as  he  calls 
them,  outside  the  Government  which 
preserve  and  sweeten  the  life  of  the 
whole  country. 

We  cannot  do  more  than  mentlou 
briefly  the  book  of  Monsignor  Ck>nnt 
Vay  de  Vaya  and  Luskod,  a  Hungarian 
ecclesiastic  who  is  well  known  to  a 
good  many  Americans.  It  has^not 
the  serious  value  of  President  Butler*s 
papers,  and  yet  we  may  mention  it  as 
II  I'eadable  account  of  American  life. for 
liersons  who  know  little  about  it.  We 
ought  to  say,  however,  that  the  title 
needs  some  explanation.  The  phrase 
"inner  life"  suggests  that  the  book 
gives  a  close  or  intimate  view  of 
American  affairs.  Really  the  book  is 
a  broad  survey;  although  it  always  has 
the  impress  of  a  cultivated  and  good- 
tempered  observer,  It  is  necessarily  sn- 
perflcial.  In  the  last  chapter  a  good 
deal  of  what  has  been  said  in  previous 
pages  is  repeated.  Sony  of  the  gen- 
eralizations clash  curiously  with  those 
of  President  Butler.  Take  the  qaes- 
tion  of  money-making,  for  example, 
which  strikes  the  foreigner  as  one  of 
the  obsessi<ms  of  American  life.  Presi- 
dent Butler  exonerates  his  countrsrmen, 
explaining  that  the  money  is.  as  It 
were,  only  an  incident  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  strong  native  impulse  to  work 
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haul.  The  money  when  gained  is  used 
as  a  "toy/'  or  to  good  ends.  In  8uppo.*t 
of  this  view  we  may  say  tbat  Ameri- 
cans certainly  lose  money  with  better 
grace  than  any  nationality  we  know. 
But  Count  Vay  de  Vaya  has  a  whole 
chapter  on  "Money-Making  and  Spend- 
ing.'* He  quotes  characteristic  money- 
makers as  saying: — 

**We  knew  neither  respite  nor  rest; 
we  sacrificed  our  youth  and  made  our 
life  hard.      As  the  years  passed  we 
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neglected  everything  that  did  not  con- 
tribute to  our  material  prosperity. 
Consequently,  our  inner  selves  deteri- 
orated, and  we  became  callous,  until 
now  we  have  no  power  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  our  endeavor."  "Certainly," 
said  another,  "we  Americans  know 
how  to  make  more  money  than  you  do, 
but  you  9pend  it  infinitely  better."  I 
noted  these  remarks  as  being  uttered 
in  all  sincerity.  In  their  simplicity 
these  cria  du  costtr  are  so  many  precious 
documents.  . 
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*Am  I  disgracefully  late?"  whis- 
pered Phyllis's  mother  to  our  mother, 
as  she  came  into  church  alone.  (Phyl- 
lis is  staying  with  an  aunt  in  Austra- 
lia.) "I  had  five  letters  from  Aus- 
tralia, and  I  simply  had  to  read  them 
all  before  I  could  start" 

"Really?"  whispered  our  mother 
with  unfeigned  interest 

"Yes,  five,"  said  Phyllis's  mother, 
beaming.  "And  I  do  hope  your  rheu- 
matism is  better." 


**i 


'Phyllis  is  engaged,"  said  our  mother 
to  us  at  lunch. 

"At  last!"  said  sister  Amy.  "How 
relieved  Phyllis's  mother  will  be!"  said 
sister  Margy.  "How  do  you  know?" 
said  I. 

"Phyllis's  mother  told  me  that  she 
had  five  letters  from  Australia  this 
morning,"  said  our  mother,  as  if  no 
further  evidence  was  required. 

"But  .  .  ."  said  I. 

"I  could  see  by  the  way  she  said  it. 
Of  course  she  is  engaged." 

"Of  course  she  Is,"  said  Amy. 

"Of  course,"  said  Margy.  Thereupon 
I  withdrew,  as  I  was  clearly  intended 
to  withdraw,  from  active  part  in  the 
conversation. 

"One  of  the  letters  would  be  from 
Phyllis,"  said  Amy,  "written  before  he 


proposed.  She  would  say  that  it  was 
still  raining  and  she  was  enjoying  her- 
self frightfully  and  didn't  want  to  come 
home  a  bit.  She  would  write  that  in 
the  afternoon,  and  they  would  go  out 
and  post  it  together.  On  the  way 
back  he  would  propose,  and  she  would 
write  another  letter  to  catch  the  same 
mail.  They  would  go  out  and  post  that 
together.  She  would  be  so  pleased  that 
she  wouldn't  mind  the  extra  stamp  a 
bit,  and  he  would  think  it  was  the  nic- 
est pillar-box  he  had  ever  seen." 

"Two,"  said  Margy.  "The  third 
would  be  from  him,  saying  what  a 
lucky  man  he  was,  and  what  a  sweet 
girl  Phyllis  was,  and  might  he  come  to 
England  to  see  Phyllis's  mother,  and 
Phyllis  said  if  he  did  he  would  fall 
more  in  love  with  her  than  he  was  with 
her,  and  what  a  sweet  girl  Phyllis  was, 
and  what  a  lucky  man  he  was." 

"The  fourth  would  be  from  the  aunt, 
telling  Phyllis's  mother  all  about  his 
family,  with  just  a  postscript  to  say 
how  glad  Phyllis's  mother  will  be,  and 
what  a  blow  it  will  be  to  lose  her 
daughter." 

"The  fifth  would  be  from  the  uncle, 
with  just  a  few  words  about  the  finan- 
cial position  and  all  the  rest  about  his 
cold." 

"Whose  cold?"  I  asked. 
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'The  uncle*B,  of  course.  I  suppose 
Phyllis's  mother  will  write  to  Phyllis, 
saying  she  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  los- 
ing her.  .  .  ." 

"Having  sent  her  out  for  no  other 
purpose!" 

*'....  and  though  she  doesn't  want 
to  spoil  Phyllis's  happiness  she  cannot 
promise  anything  yet  Then  she  will 
write  to  him  a  letter,  more  kind  than 
enthusiastic,  saying  what  a  treasure 
Phyllis  is,  and  that  she  does  not  know 
whether  she  can  see  her  way  to  parting 
with  her  daughter." 

*Isn't  it  possible ...  ?"  said  I,  boldly. 
'No,  it  isn't,"  snapped  Amy.  ''Leave 
him  alone;  he  is  only  a  man.  I  wish 
he  would  go  on  overeating  himself,  and 
not  interfere  in  things  he  doesn't  under- 
stand. What  shall  we  wear?" 
•  •  .  .  •  . 

My  sisters  went  to  tea  with  the  De 
Wintons  in  the  afternoon  (with  Intent) 
-and  the  De  Wintons  always  sup  with 
•the  Prlestleys  on  Sunday  nights.  Vio- 
let Priestley  is  engaged  to  Jack  Ham- 
mond, and  I  met  Grace  Hammond  in 
town  on  Monday  afternoon. 

"I  have  some  news  for  you,"  she 
said,  "if  you  will  promise  not  to  tell 
a  6oui.  I  oughtn't  really  to  tell  any- 
one, but  you  are  different"  I  did  not 
promise  anything,  but  that  did  not 
seem  to  make  any  difference.  "Phyllis 
is  engaged.  Isn't  it  a  good  thing? 
Fancy  if  she  had  been  sent  out  all  the 
way  to  Austria  for  nothing!" 

Pnndi. 


"Or  worse  still  to  Aastralia!"  aaid  L 

"He  is  a  tall  dark  man  with  a  black 
moustache.  His  father  is  a  judge* 
and  his  family  is  the  oldest  in  the 
colony.  Phyllis  had  written  to  h^ 
mother  about  coming  home,  and  he 
went  with  her  to  post  the  letter.  On 
the  way  back  she  told  him  what  the 
letter  was  about  (wasn't  it  clever  of 
her?)  and  he  proposed  then  and  there. 
He  has  written  to  Phyllis's  mother, 
and  promised  to  settle  on  Phyllis  .  .  . 
but  I  mustn't  say  how  much.  Phyllis 
is  coming  home  at  once,  and  he  is  go- 
ing to  put  his  farm  straight  and  follow 
by  the  next  boat  The  wedding  will 
be  early  in  January,  and  immediately 
afterwards  they  are  going  back  to 
America." 

"Why  don't  they  try  Australia?"  I 
suggested. 

"Same  thing,"  she  said.  "What  do 
^ou  think  of  it  all,  and  what  am  I  to 
wear?" 

•  *  •  •  •  • 

Later  I  met  Phyllis's  mother. 

"They  tell  me,"  I  said,  "that  yon 
had  five  letters  from  Australia  yester- 
day. Let  me  congratulate  you  heartily." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  she  said. 
"I  love  letters  from  a  distance,  and  It  Is 
nice  to  hear  from  one's  little  nephews 
and  nieces.  Five  separate  letters  de- 
scribing a  children's  party  they  had 
been  to.  But  I  do  wish  they'd  tell  me 
something  about  Phyllis  and  when  she 
thinks  of  coming  home.' 


tt 
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It  was  long  past  midnight  when 
Miss  Dorothy,  a  fairy  princess  in 
sheeny  satin  and  shoes  of  silver,  swept 
down  the  staircase  of  the  house  in 
Onslow  Gardens.  The  dance  was  still 
in  full  progress,  and  the  music  of  the 
violins  throbbed  from  the  open  doors 
of  the  drawing  room. 


tt^ 


'Ton  are  going  early/'  said  Doro- 
thy's last  partner.  "May  I  not  see 
you  home?" 

"No,  thank  you.  My  protector  will 
have  come  for  me.     Ah,  there  he  Is!"' 

The  cavali^  in  question  was  on  a 
chair  in  a  comer  of  the  hall:  asleep. 
He  wore  the  badge  and  belts  of  a  DIs- 
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trict  Messenger,  and  was  fifteen  years 
old  tbongh  he  looked  younger. 

'^Mother  is  iK)t  well  enough  to  take 
me  to  dances/*  Dorothy  explained: 
'*and  father  won*t  go.  So  they  send 
a  messenger-hoy  with  a  taxi  to  bring 
me  home.  Would  you  mind  waking 
him  whUe  I  get  my  cloak?'* 

The  Messenger  Boy  rubbed  his  eyes 
and  looked  up  sleepily  when  the  young 
man  shoDk  his  shoulder.  He  was  very 
tired.  He  had  been  running  about 
through  many  hours;  and  he  was 
rather  hungry,  for  his  supper,  taken 
0ome  time  ago,  liad  been  light  Ck>nse- 
quently  he  was  less  impressed  by  the 
beatific  Yiskm  of  Dorothy,  with  her 
golden  hair,  and  her  golden  cloak 
thrown  back  from  her  white  bosom, 
than  by  the  glimpse  of  tables  spread 
with  food  seen  through  a  half-opened 
door.  Then  he  sighed  and  touched  his 
forehead  and  applied  himself  to  his  re- 
sponsibilities. 

He  went  out  and  sought  the  taxicab 
and  held  the  door  open  while  Dorothy 
got  in.  She  lay  back  and  thought  of 
her  dances  while  the  vehicle  hummed 
smoothly  through  the  streets.  The 
Messenger  Boy  sat  on  the  seat  beside 
the  chauffeur  and  thought — of  bed. 

When  the  cab  drew  up  by  the  curb 
in  Warwick  Square  he  Jumped  down 
and  rang  the  boll  and  otfered  a  hand 
to  help  the  young  lady  out  But  Dor- 
othy shrank  from  the  grimy  touch  on 
her  garments  and  passed  by  him  up 
the  steiw  and  into  the  house.  Some- 
body came  out  and  paid  the  driver  and 
gave  Dorothy*s  chaperon  the  sum  of 
eighteen  pence. 

The  cab  glided  away  and  the  Mes- 
senger Boy  was  left  standing  alone  on 
the  da<mp  pavement  He  put  the 
money  in  his  leather  satchel,  and  be- 
gan his  Journey  to  Walworth  where 
his  parents  lived. 

He  strode  sturdily  along,  though 
with  dragging  feet,  through  Lupus 
Street,    and   across    Vauxhall    Bridge 


Road  and  down  through  narrow  and 
darkling  ways  in  Westminster,  till  he 
emerged  under  the  gleam  of  the  elec- 
tric lamps  shedding  their  white  ra- 
diance upon  the  vacant  spaces  of  the 
Embankment  and  the  dusky  levels  of 
the  river.  As  he  turned  to  cross  thi^ 
road,  a  horrible  figure,  slouching  along 
in  filthy  rags,  lurched  against  him. 
**Gam,  you  young  limb!*'  said  a  voice, 
hoarse  from  bronchitis  and  drink. 
**What  d'yer  mean  by  shoving  a  lion- 
est  working-man?  Get  out  of  my  way, 
3'ou  "  But  the  volley  of  blas- 
phemy was  lost  on  the  Messenger  Boy, 
who  put  on  A  spurt  across  the  bridge 
to  catch  the  County  Council  tram  wait- 
ing at  the  other  end. 

The  car  was  already  full  inside  with 
late  workers  going  home,  and  the  Mes- 
senger Boy  shivered  in  the  dank  air 
as  he  dozed  on  the  roof.  He  was 
chilled  and  stiff  when  he  descended, 
and  dragged  himself  wearily  through 
some  back  streets  to  that  one  of  the 
row  of  shabby  cottages  which  was  his 
Home. 

With  his  latch-key,  for  his  profes- 
sion required  him  to  possess  this  token 
of  emancipation,  he  opened  the  door, 
and  stole  as  softly  as  his  thick  boots 
allowed  into  the  little  chamber  he 
shared  with  his  two  younger  brothers. 
But  a  baby  cried  in  the  next  room,  and 
a  woman's  voice  was  heard  soothing  it 
and  he  knew  tliat  he  was  not  the  only 
l»erson  awake. 

"Mother!**  he  called  through  the  thin 
partition;  "I  am  so  hungry.  Ain't  you 
left  nothing  out  for  me?" 

"No,  Tommy;  your  father  come  in 
late  and  he  hadn't  had  nothing  since 
his  dinner,  so  he  ate  up  all  the  bread 
and  cheese.  Go  to  sleep  like  a  good 
boy,  and  I  will  get  out  in  the  morning 
and  bring  you  in  a  kipper.** 

Tommy  sighed  once  more.  Then  he 
kicked  off  his  muddy  boots  and  piled 
his  uniform  on  the  bioken-backed  chair 
already    encumbered    with    the    vest- 
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ments  of  his  brethren,  and  got  into 
bed,  and  drew  the  patched  counterpane 
over  him:  and  presently  there  de- 
scended upon  him  the  infinite  blessing 
of  Sleep.  But  to  his  unawakened 
young  soul  there  came  no  vision  of  tbo 
Fairy  Princess  in  satin  and  silver.  In- 
stead, he  dreamed  of  a  raised  pie  seen 
through  the  open  door  in  Warwick 
Square,  and  of  a  great  dish  heaped 
with  pink  and  white  pastry  and  small 
delicious  tarts. 

•  ••••• 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock  the  next 
morning  when  Tommy,  white  and 
wearied  but  with  a  good  appetite  con- 
sumed the  kipper  and  a  big  hunch  of 
bread  anointed  with  margarine.  Be- 
ing on  evening  duty  he  could  permit 
himself  the  luxury  of  a  late  breakfast. 
It  was  about  the  same  time  that  the 
maid  entered  the  warm  and  fragrant 
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little  room  in  which  Dorothy  rei>08ed. 
drew  back  the  window-curtains  to  let 
in  the  wintry  sun,  and  placed  a  tray 
by  the  bedside.  The  girl  sat  up  and 
yawned  and  stretched  round  whiti 
arms  from  her  frillings. 

"I  have  brought  you  your  breakfast 
miss,*'  said  the  maid.  "Your  mother 
said  that  you  had  better  have  it  in  lied. 
I  hope  you  enjoyed  the  ball." 

''Oh,  it  was  all  right;  rather  a  dull 
lot,  and  some  of  the  men  couldn't 
dance  a  step.  Will  you  ijour  out  thi* 
tea,  please,  and  give  me  some  of  that 
omelette?  I  must  be  getting  up  soon. 
Let  me  see.  Yes:  Mummy  and  I  are 
lunching  out,  and  after  that  we  shall 
be  rehearsing  for  those  theatricals  all 
the  afternoon,  and  then,  you  know,  we 
have  some  people  coming  to  dinner.  1 
shall  have  quite  a  hard  day." 

Sidney  Loic. 
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Mr.  Fred  J.  Brownscombe,  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Montpelier,  Vt., 
has  compiled  an  unpretentious  but  very 
useful  little  volume,  '*State  Control  of 
Courses  of  Study,"  which  is  a  digest 
of  the  laws  of  the  several  states  of 
the  Union  and  of  foreign  countries  re- 
lating to  this  subject.  A  survey  of  Re- 
cent Legislation  is  added;  and  in  an 
appendix  are  summarized  regulations 
regarding  religious  instruction  and  the 
grading  of  school  systems.  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co. 

The  sixth  volume  of  "The  Works  of 
James  Buchanan,"  edited  by  Mr.  John 
Bassett  Moore,  and  published  in  a  lim- 
ited edition  by  the  J.  P.  Lipplncott  Co., 
covers  the  years  1844-1846.  It  con- 
tains the  last  of  the  speeches  and  let- 
ters connected  with  his  career  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  state  papers  and  cor- 
respondence of  the  opening  yeai*s  of  his 


service  as  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Polk.  His  speeches  on  the 
burning  question  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  are  the  most  important  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  volume.  Scattered 
through  the  weightier  letters  and  pa- 
pers, as  in  the  earlier  volumes,  are  a 
number  of  personal  letters,  among 
them  an  almost  flirtatious  letter  written 
to  Mrs.  Judge  Caton,  and  several  fa- 
miliar epistles  to  his  niece,  Harriet 
Lane.  These  personal  letters  are  quite 
as  self-revealing  as  the  more  formal  let- 
ters and  papers. 

Opinions  may  vary  as  to  the  novels 
Which  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  has  writ- 
ten in  opposition  to  attempts  to  demon- 
strate the  equality  of  the  white  and 
colored  races,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  patriotic  intention  of 
his  "Comrades,"  in  which  he  shows  the 
probable  hlstorj'  of  a  colony  conducted 
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on  the  principles  colloquially  termed 
socialistic.  The  leader  is  the  son  of  a 
millionaire  who  secretly  furnishes  the 
necessary  capital,  in  full  confidence 
that  experience  will  teach  the  young 
man  the  folly  of  his  theories,  and  he 
is  not  disappointed.  The  colonists 
take  their  selfishness  and  greediness 
and  all  their  other  weaknesses  into  the 
colony,  and  have  to  furnish  themselves 
with  a  Jail,  before  the  shrewdest  of 
their  number  accomplishes  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  leader  and  the  seizure  of  the 
community  funds.  The  author  is  mod- 
erate and  fair,  and  both  in  its  argu- 
ments  and  in  its  arrangement  of 
events  the  book  should  be  valuable  In 
counteracting  the  sophisms  of  the  so- 
cialist orators.  Doubloday,  Page  «Ve 
(',o. 

A.  G.  McGlorg  &  Co.'s  spring  list  in- 
cludes a  story  of  stage  life  entitled  "Bill 
Truetell,"  by  George  H.  Brennan,  illus- 
trated by  James  Montgomery  Flagg; 
*'The  Delafield  Affair,'*  a  stirring  tale 
of  the  Southwest,  by  Florence  Finch 
Kelly,  with  illustrations  in  color  by 
Maynard  Dixon;  "Mission  Tales  in  the 
Days  of  the  Dons,**  a  new  collection  of 
old  tales  of  California,  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  C. 
Forbes,  illustrated  and  decorated  by 
Langdon  Smith;  n  history  and  forecast 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  entitled  "The 
World  United,"  by  John  George  Leigh, 
a  London  engineer  and  specialist  on  the 
canal;  two  important  studies  of  the 
Bast,  "Letters  from  China,"  by  Sarah 
Pike  Conger,  wife  of  the  late  Minister 
to  China,  and  "The  Empire  of  the 
East,"  an  illustrated  description  of  Ja- 
pan, by  H.  B.  Montgomery;  "A  Sum- 
mer in  Touraine,"  a  superbly  illustrated 
study  of  the  old  chateaux  of  the  Loire, 
by  Frederick  Lees;  "A  Summer  Gar- 
den of  Pleasure,"  by  Mrs.  Stephen  Bat- 
son,  with  thirty-six  colored  illustrations 
by  Osmund  Pittman;  "The  Point  of 
View"  and  "A  Talk  on  Relaxation," 
two  short  studies  by  Alice  K.  Fallows, 


who  is  associated  with  her  father. 
Bishop  Samuel  Fallows,  in  the  Em- 
manuel Movement  in  Chicago;  and  two 
helpful  books  for  young  men,  "Making 
the  Most  of  Ourselves,"  a  second  series 
of  talks  by  Calvin  Dill  Wilson,  and 
"True  Manhood,"  by  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons. 

If  Mr.  H.  F'ielding  Hall  were  one  of 
the  commercial  authors  who  pursue 
their  <attempt  at  art  with  one  eye  on 
the  least  fastidious  readers,  he  would 
have  given  his  "One  Immortolity"  a 
title  revealing  Its  character,  which  is 
that  of  a  study  of  marriage,  instead  of 
calling  it  by  a  name  signifying  to  the 
flil^ant  "something  pious,"  therefore 
something  to  be  avoided.  So  much 
the  better  perhaps  for  those  who, 
knowing  the  author's  style  and  spirit, 
are  desirous  of  reading  anything  which 
he  writes,  but  are  not  yearning  to  hear 
prattle  concerning  it!  "One  Immortal- 
ity" tells  of  a  voyage  from  Triste  to 
India  with  a  choice  company  of  pas- 
sengers; a  perfectly  mated  husband 
and  wife;  a  Hindu  girl  and  her  two 
suitors,  a  Dane,  and  a  dark  man  who 
came  from  Venice;  an  ill-mated  couple, 
and  a  girl  wooed  by  a  soldier  and  a 
dreamer,  and  a  group  of  nuns.  As 
they  pass  along  the  tideless  sea,  land- 
ing occasionally  at  the  important 
places,  they  hold  debate,  on  them- 
selves and  on  marriage,  and  their  opin- 
ions tend  to  one  centre  that  true  love  is 
immortality,  one  life,  one  death,  one 
immortality,  and  in  time  the  two  fore- 
ordained for  one  another  perceive  the 
purpose  of  their  being  and  the  pretty 
story  is  ended.  The  characterizations 
of  the  various  cities,  of  the  scenery,  of 
the  peoples  observed  during  the  voy- 
age are  original  and  impressive  and 
the  story  deserves  repeated  readings. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

In  recent  years,  the  American,  duly 
adjured  thereto  by  his  English  cousins. 
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his  continental  friends,  and  Irlsli 
guests  disappointed  in  his  method  of 
housekeeping,  has  made  many  resolute 
efforts  to  see  himself  as  others  see  him, 
to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  others,  in 
short,  to  modify  his  ancestral  convic- 
tion that  he  is  the  wisest,  greatest,  and 
best  meaning  of  mankind,  and  to  this 
end  he  has  written  many  books  of  vary- 
ing worth,  and  his  advisers  have  pro- 
nounced them  good,  and  have  bidden 
him  to  continue  on  the  road  to  perfec- 
tion. The  only  objection  to  his 
course  and  to  his  books  is  that 
they  are  approved  only  by  his  ad- 
visers, and  are  vigorously  or  shrink- 
ingly  condemned  by  his  own  off- 
spring, who  decline  to  revise  or  reform 
their  self-estimate.  Further,  his  lapse 
from  conceit  and  its  secondary  effects 
having  been  observed  by  shrewd  politi- 
cians, voters  are  now  adjured  to  favor 
only  those  candidates  who,  making  no 
declaration  of  principles  in  any  of  the 
thousand  questions  earnestly  demanding 
national  attention,  shout  incessant  salu- 
tation to  the  national  virtues  and  glories, 
and  so  upon  the  whole,  the  country  is 
less  humble  than  it  was.  Those  who 
like  not  the  attitude,  may  possibly  hope 
for  reform  from  the  works  of  outsiders, 
and  in  Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley^s  "The  Mak- 
ing of  Canada"  they  will  find  one 
worthy  of  their  attention.  Its  value  Is 
perceptibly  diminished  by  its  author's 
apprehension  of  its  possible  effect  upon 
American  readers,  and  his  almost  con- 
tinuous efforts  to  throw  discredit  upon 
their  historians,  their  records  and  the 
official  reports,  military  and  naval,  but 
this  Inclination  is  in  itself  a  revelation 
and  should  be  patiently  examined  and 
considered*  Mr.  Bradley's  book  con- 
tinues his  "Fight  with  France  for 
North  America,'*  and  covers  the  period 
from  1763  to  1815,  not  confining  itself 
strictly  to  frontier  matters,  but  trac- 
ing the  causes  of  various  American  ex- 
peditions and  movements  of  both  wars 


to  their  sources,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  royalist  migration  during 
and  after  the  Revolution.  American 
general  Ignorance  of  modem  Canada 
is  less  profound  than  it  was  in  the 
days  when  the  tourist  and  the  guide- 
book were  the  chief  sources  of  instruc- 
tion, but  this  migration  can  never  be  a 
topic  agreeable  to  Americans,  and  the 
shrewd  maker  of  school  books  diaposes 
of  it  in  so  few  words  that  Americans 
will  be  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Bradley 
devoting  more  than  a  hundred  pages  to 
its  study,  and  possibly  somewhat  cha- 
grined by  his  enthusiastic  praise  of 
the  merits  of  these  exiles.  Whether 
or  not  he  accepts  the  author's  opinions, 
he  must  at  least  read  them  carefully, 
and  endeavor  to  estimate  the  value  to 
the  United  States  of  the  element  con- 
fessed to  be  the  best  in  contemporary 
Canada.  Similarly  in  reading  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  battles,  Bkirmishes. 
sieges  of  the  war  of  1812-15  and  in  the 
reasons  given  for  the  burning  of 
Washington,  he  must  pocket  his  pride 
and  endeavor  to  see  with  OanadJan 
eyes,  and  he  cannot  but  confess  that 
Mr.  Bradley's  reasons  for  various  ac- 
tions and  movements  shape  them  into  a 
consistent  whole  much  easier  ta  under- 
stand than  the  ordinary  rather  dis- 
jointed American  narrative.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley has  had  access  to  the  papers  of  the 
British  war  office,  and  to  the  private 
correspondence  of  governors  general 
and  commanding  officers,  and  has 
found  a  great  variety  of  interesting  de- 
tails, necessarily  excluded  from  the 
condensed  brief  histories  of  the  Do- 
minion, and  his  book  will  be  highly 
valuable  to  Canadians.  Its  chief  use 
to  Americans,  as  has  been  said.  Is  tn 
guide  them  to  revise  their  opinions  of 
themselves.  The  histoid  of  America 
is  not  so  poor  In  honor  or  glory  that 
her  sons  need  covet  an  atom  not  nnl- 
versally  acknowledged  as  theirs. 
B.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
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ON  THE  QUAY. 

I've  never  truvelled  for  niore'u  a  day, 
I  never  was  one  to  roam. 
But  I  likes  to  sit  on  the  busy  (luay. 
Watching  the  ships   that  says  to 
me — 
'^Always  somebody  goin'  away, 
Somebody  gettin*  home." 

I  likes  to  think  that  the  world's   so 
wide — 
'Tis  grand  to  be  livin'  there, 
Takin'  a  part  in  its  goin's  on  .  .  . 
Ah,  now,  ye're  laughin'  at  poor  old 
John, 
Talkin*  o'  works  o'  the  world  wi*  pride 
v    As  if  he  .was  doin'  his  share! 

But  laugh  if  ye  will!    When  ye*re  old 
as  me 
Ye*ll  find  'tis  a  rare  good  plan 
To  look  at  the  world — an'  love  it 

too! — 
Tho'   never   a   Job   are  ye   fit   to 
do  .  •  . 
An'  'tisn't  sorrow  an'  pain  to  see 
The  work  o'  another  man. 

'Tis  good  when  the  heart  grows  big  at 
last, 
Too  big  for  trouble  to  fill — 
Wi'  room  for  the  things  that  was 

only  staft 
When  workln'  an'  wlnnin'  seemed 
more'n  enough — 
Room  for  the  world,  the  world  so  vast, 
Wi'  its  peoples  an'  all  their  skill. 

That's   what  I'm   thinkin'   on  all  the 
days 
I'm  loafin'  an'  smokin'  here. 
An'  the  ships  do  make  me  think 

the  most 
(Of  readin'  in  books  'tis  little  I'd 
boast), — 
But  the  ships   they   carries  me  long, 
long  ways, 
An'  draws  far  places  near. 

I  sees  the  things  that  a  sailor  brings, 
I  hears  the  stories  he  tells  .  .  . 
'Tis  surely  a  wonderful  world,  in- 

deedl 
'Tis  more'n  the  peoples  can  ever 
need! 
An'  I  praises  the  Ijord — ^to  myself  I 


An'  I  loves  the  ships  more  every  day. 
Tho'  I  never  was  one  to  roam. 
Oh,  the  ships  is  comfortin'  sights 

to  see. 
An'  they  means  a  lot  when  they 
says  to  me — 
"Always  somebody   goin'   away. 
Somebody  gettin'  home.*' 

J.  J.  B. 


THE  PLEASANT  LIFE. 

When  I  came  back  to  Nature's  ways. 
After  a  city's  ill-spent  days. 
And  saw  in  summer  fields  of  gold. 
That  billowed  in  the  wind,  and  rolled 
Against  green  hedges,  and  the  tree. 
When  all  its  leaves  danced  merrily; 
And  saw  the  simple  cattle  loak 
With  eyes  whose  lashes  hardly  shook: 
And  clouds  that  changed  Heaven's  face, 

and  could 
Seem  motionless,  stare  how  I  would; 
And  all  the  sweet,  wild  blossoms  seen 
In  leafy  woods  and  meadows  green: 
When  I  saw  these  sweet  sights,  and 

heard 
The  music  made  by  Brook  and  Bird; 
The  Skylark's  voice,  that  happy  hour 
He  soared  up  through  a  sunny  shower; 
And  woodland  Brook,  that  raised  his 

tones 
Each    time    he    came    to    rocks    and 

stones — 
Wlien  I  saw  these  sweet  sights,  and 

heard 
The  music  made  by  Brook  and  Bird, 
"Nature,"  I  said,  "take  thou  my  trust 
Until  this  Earth  reclaims  its  dust** 

IF.  H.  Davtes. 

The  Nation. 


For  the  world  in  which  I  dwells. 


THE  MOUNTAINEER. 

Oh.  at  the  eagle's  height 
To  lie  i'  the  sweet  of  the  sun. 

While  veil  after  veil  takes  flight 
And  Grod  and  the  world  are  on<>! 

Oh!  the  night  on  the  steep! 

All  that  his  eyes  saw  dim 
Grows  light  in  the  dusky  deep. 

And  Ood  is  alone  with  him. 

A.  E. 


Mendelssohn  in  ipop. 
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I. 

By  the  time  the  centenary  of  a  mod- 
tern  Artist's  birth  arrives,  the  world 
has,  as  a  rule,  made  up  its  mind  as  to 
liis  real  value  and  his  position  in  the 
history  of  art.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty In  1870  of  deciding  pretty  accu- 
rately where  Beethoven  will  ultimately 
stand,  and  even  before  lUll  and  1013 
arrive,  practically  every  one  is  agreed 
as  to  the  precise  significance  of  Linzt 
and  Wagner.  In  1033  the  present  op- 
posing views  as  to  the  essential  qual- 
ity of  Brahms*s  art  will  have  struck  a 
balance,  and  Brahms  will  bear  a  ticket 
that  represents  his  agreed-upon  value 
in  the  general  history  of  music,  as 
Bach,  and  GlUck,  and  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven  and  the  rest  of  them  do. 
The  world — or  at  all  events  the  Eng- 
lish^peaking  world — has  not  yet  ar- 
rived ut  this  truce  of  opinion  upon 
Mendelssohn;  the  centenary  of  hi8 
birth,  indeed,  finds  the  great  major- 
ity of  musicians  and  the  general  pub- 
lic still  in  conflict  upon  the  question  of 
his  final  worth.  To  the  former  his 
name  has  become,  not  altogether 
Justly,  the  symbol  of  all  that  is 
amiably  weak  in  music;  to  the  public 
at  large  he  is  still  one  of  the  great 
masters,  to  be  classed  vaguely  with 
Bach,  Beethoven  and  Mozart.  The  ex- 
aggerated esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
1)y  the  man  in  the  street  has  had  the 
Inevitable  effect  of  making  most  mod- 
em musicians  rank  him  a  little  lower 
than  he  deserves.  All  of  us  who  have 
had  occasion  to  write  al)out  him  liave 
been  guilty  of  this  in  our  time.  Our 
excuse  is  tliat  we  were  really  pepper- 
ing away  not  so  much  at  Mendelssohn 
ns  at  Mendelssobnism,  Just  as  the  in- 
irenious  French  gentleman  who  fired 
nt  Dreyfus  the  other  day  pleaded  that 
be  had  no  feeling  at  all  against  Drey- 
fus, but  simply  wanted  to  regrister  his 


public  protest  against  Dreyfusism. 
Symbolic  murder  of  this  kind  has  to 
be  committed  occasionally  in  art  crit- 
icism. Mendelssohn,  of  course,  is  not 
wholly  answerable  for  the  sins  of  liis 
uncritical  worshipfiers;  but  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  evil  that  has  been 
wrought  in  English  music  in  his  name, 
the  dire  effects  of  his  influence  upon  a 
whole  generation  of  our  musicians,  the 
dead  weight  of  entrenched  tradition 
against  which  our  more  original  com- 
posers have  had  to  struggle,  the  stum- 
bling-block that  **BlijBh"  has  become 
in  the  concert-room,  the  hindrance 
that  the  choral  style  thus  blindly  wor- 
shipped has  been  to  our  choirs  develop- 
ing a  serviceable  modem  technique  of 
choral  singing, —It  Is  hard  to  refrain 
from  turning  one's  guns  occasionally 
upon  Mendelssohn  himself  as  well  as 
uiK>n  his  followers.  There  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  he  will  be  ranked  by  fu- 
ture historians,  so  far  as  English  mu- 
sic and  musical  life  are  concerned,  as 
one  of  the  most  maleficent  forces  in 
history. 

Yet  his  hold  even  on  the  British  pub- 
lic is  relaxing,  slowly  perhaps,  but 
none  the  less  surely.  He  is  losing 
his  vogue  with  the  gradual  passing 
away  of  the  conditions  that  gave  it 
him.  He  came  here  at  the  psycholog- 
ical moment.  In  a  country  where  or- 
chestras were  extremely  scarce — even 
in  1856  EMward  Bache  could  lay  his 
finger  on  this  as  one  of  the  prime 
causes  of  the  dearth  of  good  English 
composers— public  music  was  of  neces- 
sity largely  choral;  while  the  poorly 
developed  piano  technique  and  the 
equally  poorly  developed  musical  Intel- 
ligence of  the  average  amateur  shut 
him  out  from  all  music  of  any  dlfil- 
culty  or  subtlety.  Mendelssohn  sat- 
isfied both  needs  better  than  any  na- 
tive composer  of  the  day  could   do. 
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His  choral  works  were,  as  regards 
their  technique,  so  deftly  written  as  to 
be  the  delight  of  the  singers;  the 
choruses  themselves  had  Just  the 
plain,  solid  qualities  that  the  national 
taste  demanded,  nurtured  as  it  had 
been  on  Handel;  and  the  solo  work  in 
the  oratorios  was  often  very  expres- 
sive. And  as  the  oratorios  were  Just 
on  the  level  of  the  better  musical  intel- 
ligence of  the  time,  the  piano  works  ap- 
pealed irresistibly  to  the  feebler  mu- 
sical intelligence.  •Sentimentality  was 
rampant  in  all  the  popular  art  and 
popular  literature  of  the  day.  The  age 
that  could  cry  over  the  sentimental 
women  that  the  novelists  mostly  drew 
— ^those  impossible  sylphs  who  always 
cast  down  their  eyes  if  a  man  spoke  to 
them,  always  blushed  at  the  very  men- 
tion of  marriage,  lived  lives  of  self- 
conscious  self-sacrifice  for  some 
wicked  or  blundering  male  creature 
with  mutton-chop  whiskers  (those 
whiskers  that  are  almost  a  symbol  and 
summary  of  the  epoch!),  and  simpered, 
sighed  and  wept  through  five  hundred 
pages  at  a  time — ^the  age  that  could 
cry  over  these  things,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  blind  to  the  real  tragedy  of  the 
stunted  lives  of  the  women  and  chil- 
drer  of  the  richer  classes,  and  to  the 
horrors  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  poorer  ones  had  to  work,  was  Just 
the  age  to  take  to  its  bosom  the  sim- 
pering and  chattering  piano  pieces  of 
Mendelssohn.  Any  closer  contact  with 
real  life  would  have  shocked  sensibil- 
ities so  delicate  and  so  artificial.  The 
public  had  found  the  food  it  wanted, 
and  would  have  no  other.  For  many 
years  no  other  kind  of  music  had  any 
chance  in  England.  Able  musicians 
like  Henry  Hugo  Pierson,  who  refused 
to  bow  the  knee  to  this  Baal,  were 
forced  to  settle  in  Germany.  And  for 
long  enough  afterwards,  the  British 
public,  kept  up  to  the  mark  by  a  num- 
ber of  reactionary  musical  critics  of 
considerably     more    vehemence     than 


sense,  set  its  face  against  every  new 
impulse  In  music.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered  that  the  England  into  whieb 
Mendelssohn  came  as  a  conqueror,  and 
over  which  he  ruled  so  long,  was  in 
many  respects  an  extremely  ignorant 
England.  Edward  Bache*s  letters  of 
1855  and  1856,  eight  or  nine  years  af- 
ter Mendelssohn's  death,  are  fall  of  la- 
ments over  the  hopelessness  of  a  mu- 
sical career  in  this  country.  In  1S&} 
Arthur  Sullivan  was  also  thanking  his 
stars  that  he  had  been  sent  to  Leipzig; 
to  study.  **I  often  try  to  think/*  he 
says  in  one  of  his  letters  of  that  time* 
"what  would  have  become  of  me  had 
I  never  come  to  Germany.  In  England 
there  was  very  little  more  for  me  to 
learn.  I  had  heard  and  knew  well  al- 
most all  the  small  stock  of  music 
which  is  ever  performed  In  London 
(and  it  is  very  little  compared  to  what 
one  hears  here)."  There  was  a  strong 
prejudice  against  all  the  better  mnsk- 
of  the  day — against  that  of  Schumann, 
for  example,  about  whom  the  doughty 
London  critics  of  the  time  wrote  lu 
much  the  same  terms  as  they  and  their 
successors  did  about  Wagner  a  few 
years  later.  Steradale  Bennett, 
Mendelssohn's  maiden  sister,  "would 
not,"  said  Sullivan,  "have  a  note  of 
Schumann;  and  as  for  Wagner,  he  was 
outside  the  pale  of  criticism.**  Henry 
F.  Ghorley,  one  of  the  critical  bullies 
who  at  this  time  devoted  most  of  their 
powers  to  setting  the  clock  back  in 
England,  thought  Schumann  "a  sincere 
but  most  dreary  and  unmelodious  mys- 
tic." and  "made  ft  a  noint  to  the  end 
of  his  life,"  we  are  told,  "to  walk  out 
of  the  concert-room  at  the  beginning 
of  tlie  second  movement  of  Schu- 
mann's Quintet,  to  mark,  it  is  said,  his 
high  disapproval  of  a  certain  chord 
in  the  eighth  bar."  Chorley*s  brother 
In  critical  iniquity,  Davison  of  the 
Time» — remembered  now  for  the  mo8t 
part  only  by  the  ofTensiveness  of  his  at- 
tacks on  Wagner— sagely  declared  that 
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Schmnann  "mistook  music  for  a 
branch  of  metapliysics."  In  the  seven- 
ties and  eighties,  Walter  Bache  was  set 
upon  by  this  heavy-handed  clique  be- 
cause of  his  admiration  for  Liszt;  and 
every  one  knows  the  slow  rise  of 
Wagner  to  favor  in  England.  Most  of 
the  power  of  the  press,  then  and  for 
some  time  afterwards,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mendelseohnians;  aiul 
with  only  a  meagrely  educated  popu- 
lace in  the  provinces,  having  few  op- 
portunities of  hearing  representative 
modern  music,  it  was  little  wonder 
that  the  Mendelssohn  regime  lasted  so 
long. 

€k>mpare  with  all  this  resounding 
hero-worship  the  present  position  of 
Mendelssohn  in  England.  In  almost 
every  department  he  has  been  outdis- 
tanced not  merely  by  later  composers 
but  by  his  two  great  contemporaries. 
His  pianoforte  music  now  looks  very 
feeble  and  bloodless  by  the  side  of  that 
of  Schumann  and  of  Chopin.  His 
chamber  music  has  little  or  nothing  of 
the  vitality  of  some  of  Schumann's, 
whose  songs,  again,  tiave  now  swept 
Mendelssohn's  completely  off  the 
board.  Two  of  his  symphonies  and 
four  or  five  of  his  overtures  still  keep 
their  place;  but,  excellent  as  they  are 
in  their  own  line,  they  are  rather  over- 
shadowed now  by  Schumann's  deeper 
and  more  human  work.  Mendelssohn*s 
piano  concertos  have  dropped  out  of 
the  repertory  of  almost  every  pianist, 
though  the  G  minor  is  occasionally 
played  by  young  ladies,  who  like  it 
for  the  easy  opportunities  of  display 
it  affords;  Schumann's  piano  concerto 
remains  as  vital  as  ever.  Where  Men- 
delssohn still  commands  a  hearing  i» 
with  his  violin  concerto  and  his  sacred 
choral  works — neither  of  which  Chopin 
or  Schumann  attempted.  Wherever 
his  contemporaries  have  come  into 
competition  with  him  he  lia.s  been 
worsted.  He  was  a  far  more  expert 
craftsman    than    either    Srhuinann    or 


Chopin;  but  his  easy  mastery  of  the 
technique  of  his  art  has  not  been  able 
to  atone  for  the  too  frequent  super- 
ficiality of  what  he  has  to  say.  The 
present  centenary  will  show  pretty 
conclusively  the  parlous  state  of  the 
bulk  of  his  music.  The  celebrations 
tuke,  in  almost  every  caee,  the  shape 
of  a  performance  of  "Elijah."  Think 
of  the  Bach,  or  Beethoven,  or  Strauss 
or  Wagner  festivals  we  could  give; 
there  is  material  enough  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  of  music-making.  Then 
think  how  limited  our  choice  is  wltli 
regard  to  Mendelssohn.  "St  Paul"  is 
now  so  old  and  thin  that  it  can  hardly 
stand  up  for  a  complete  evening.  The 
violin  concerto,  the  "Scotch"  and 
"Italian"  symphonies,  and  some  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  overtures  we  can  always 
hear  with  pleasure,  but  not  too  close 
together;  their  limited  range  of  feeling 
and  the  sameness  of  their  idiom  would 
pall  upon  us  if  we  were  compelled  to 
have  a  whole  evening  of  them.  The 
piano  music,  the  chamber-music  and 
the  songs  would  prove  even  more  mo- 
notonous; a  Mendelssohn  piano  recital 
or  lAcder  evening,  indeed,  would  be  an 
impossibility.  The  bulk  of  the  work 
for  solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra— the 
"lioreley."  **The  First  Walpurgis 
Night,"  the  "Lauda  Sion,"  the  "Anti- 
gone" music,  the  music  of  "(Bdipus" 
and  to  "Athalla,"  the  "Christus,"  and 
others, — are  dead  beyond  resuscitation. 
There  remain  only  "Elijah"  and  one  or 
two  of  the  Psalms;  and  as  the  English 
public  knows  nothing  of  the  latter,  it 
is  "Elijah"  that  has  to  bear  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  majority  of  the  centenary 
celebrations. 

II. 
A'iMi  Bfllow.  in  his  incisive  way,  once 
declared  that  Mendelssohn  began  as  a 
genius  and  ended  as  a  talent  He 
spoiled  the  epigram  by  adding  to  it; 
hut  as  it  stands  it  is  broadly,  though 
not  completely,  true.      It  does  some  in- 
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Justice,  Indeed,  to  the  real  development 
of  mind  tfnd  of  heart  that  is  seen  in 
some  of  Mendelssohn's  later  work;  bat 
if  we  take  it  to  mean  that  the  hoy  who, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  could  write 
the  beautiful  and  perfectly  finished 
''Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  overture 
ought  to  have  done  greater  things  at 
thirty-eight  than  he  did,  the  ei)Igram 
strikes  home.  Mondelssohn  is,  in 
trutli,  one  of  the  disappointments  of 
musical  history.  At  flrHt  sight  he 
seems  a  pardox;  it  is  hard  to  square 
his  music  with  his  life.  So  much  of 
the  music  is  the  mildest  commonplace, 
and  so  little  of  it,  apart  from  one  or 
two  of  the  choral  works,  exhibits  any- 
thing like  vigor,  that  if  we  were  to  try 
to  reconstruct  the  man  from  the  evi- 
dence of  his  music  alone,— 418  we  can 
reconstruct  Bach,  Beethoven,  BerlioE, 
Chopin  and  Wagner,  for  example,  fi'om 
their  music, — ^we  should  figure  him  as 
an  amiable  valetudinarian.  In  reality, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  men 
and  one  of  the  hardest  workers  of  his 
epoch,  not  at  all  the  simpering  noodle 
he  is  made  to  appear  in  the  ordinary 
portrait  or  bust  Devrient,  who  knew 
him  well  in  his  youthful  days,  speaks 
of  him  as  being  "of  middle  height, 
slender  frame,  and  of  uncommon  mus- 
cular power,  a  capital  gymnast,  swim- 
mer, walker,  rider  and  dancer.'*  His 
death,  we  know,  was  hastened  by  the 
excessive  strain  of  the  work  he  voFun- 
tarily  imposed  upon  himself.  And  it 
Is  this  man,  so  highly  charged  with 
nervous  and  muscular  energy,  who  has 
become  the  symbol  for  all  that  is 
amiable,  superficial,  and  spinsterly  in 
music! 

He  came  to  maturity  too  soon;  hence 
the  small  amount  of  development  his 
music  shows  from  first  to  last,  and 
the  tendency  to  premature  exhaustion. 
His  musical  output  even  as  a  boy  was 
enormous,  some  fifty  or  sixty  pieces. 
Including  trios,  sonatas,  piano  solos, 
songs,  a  cantata,  a  comedy  and  other 


things,  being  composed  in  the  year 
1820  alone.  By  the  time  be  was  four- 
teen he  had  become,  with  a  precodlir 
unusual  even  in  his  race,  almost  a 
man;  and  his  growth  seems  to  have* 
been  completed  when  he  was  about 
sixteen.  The  premature  collapse  thus 
prepared  for  was  accelerated  by  his 
well-meaning  parents,  who,  like  most 
I>eopIe  with  a  WunderkMt,  sacrificed 
hku  to  their  own  fondness  and  vanity. 
It  \a  plain  enough  now  that  the  boy's 
braUi  was  sadly  overworked  from 
childhood.  He  learned  everything 
with  the  utmost  ease,  the  c<Mi8eqaence 
being  that  he  was  incessantly  given^ 
new  things  to  learn.  The  testimony 
of  Devrient— who  was  an  exceedingly 
affectionate,  but  clear-eyed  friend- 
bears  out,  on  this  point,  the  evidence 
one  can  piece  together  ftam  other 
quarters.  *'His  brain,"  he  says,  **had* 
from  childhood  been  taxed  excessively 
by  the  university  course,  stadjr  of  mod- 
ern languages,  drawing,  and  much 
else;  and  to  these  were  added  the 
study  of  music  In  its  profoundest 
sense.  .  .  .  These  wondrous  gifts 
filled  me  with  frequent  doubts  as  to 
whether  his  nervous  power  could  pos- 
sibly sustain  him  through  the  length  of 
an  ordinary  life.  Moreover,  he  would 
take  no  rei>ose.  The  habit  of  constant 
occupation,  instilled  by  his  mother, 
made  rest  intolerable  to  him."  The 
fond  but  short-sighted  parents  were 
evidently  doing  their  best  from  the 
first  to  turn  the  genius  into  a  talent 
The  popular  view  that  Mendelssohn 
would  have  become  a  greater  man  had 
he  been  born  poor  bos  some  truth  in 
it  His  father's  wealth  and  position 
In  society  gave  the  boy  many  desirable 
things — the  best  training,  leisure  for 
study  and  practice,  the  companionship 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Europe. 
But  all  the  time  the  eager  and  sensi- 
tive  little  soul  was  being  half-starved. 
It  was  learning  next  to  notlilng  of  the- 
realities  of  life  at  first  hand;  snugly 
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cocooned  from  the  world,  it  developed 
facility  at  the  expense  of  depth.  He 
found  almost  everything  too  easy  in 
life  and  art;  as  a  rale  he  had  only  to 
lay  hia  finger  against  any  door  for  it 
to  open  to  him  at  once.  He  was  too 
emphatically  Felix  from  his  birth. 

lU. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Mendelssohn  is 
summed  up  in  two  typical  woriE8»  one 
at  the  beginning  and  the  other  at  the 
end  of  his  career— the  overtnre  to  the 
**Midsnmmer  Night's  Dream"  (1826), 
and  "Blijah**  (1846).  His  range  was  a 
limited  one,  and  these  two  works 
pretty  well  cover  it  all;  almost  every- 
thing that  is  good  in  his  other  Instru- 
mental works  has  something  of  the 
fvpftrit  of  the  overture  in  it;  while 
**Enijah*'  is  his  supreme  effort  to  ex- 
press definite  human  emotions  in  his 
art  In  his  instrumental  work  as  a 
whole  the  note  of  humanity  is  lacking; 
the  work  is  often  very  beautiful,  but 
its  beauty  is  either  of  sub-human  or 
non-human  things — ^as  in  the  overtures 
to  the  ^'Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
the  **Hebrldes."  "Melusina,"  and  ''A 
Calm  Sea,"  and  in  many  piano  or 
chamber  music  movements— or  of  hu- 
man nature  in  the  naive  gladness  of 
physical  motion— as  in  the  Italian  and 
Scotch  symphonies— rather  than  in  the 
throes  of  thought  or  feeling.  In  his 
vocal  works  he  necessarily  had  to  aim 
at  expressing  vital  and  varied  human 
emotion;  and  his  work  in  this  line  is 
mostly  a  long  record  of  failures  or 
half-successes  until  we  come  to 
**EliJah,"— comiHete  successes  in  the 
case  of  one  or  two  of  his  settings  of 
tlie  Psalms,  partial  successes  in  cases 
like  ''St.  Paul,"  and  more  or  lees  com- 
plete failures  in  the  songs,  his  two 
c^ieras.  and  works  such  as  "The  First 
Walpurgls         Night"  "Antigone." 

"Christus,"  and  others. 

Study  of  his  instrumental  and  his  vo- 
cal vratk  soon  reduces  him,  by  analy- 


sis, to  three  or  four  simple  elements, 
upon  which  he  traded  all  his  life  long. 
Any  one  volume  of  his  instrumental 
works,— his  piano  compositions  for  ex- 
ample,— will  give  the  complete  key  to 
him  as  an  instrumental  composer.  He 
is  extremely  fond  of  rapid,  bustling, 
prattling  figures,  as  in  the  fairy  music 
in  the  overture  to  the  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  Often  these  figures 
are  the  cheapest  make-believe;  there  is 
a  vast  amount  of  fiummery  and  fidget 
going  on, — ^rapid  scale  passages,  flying 
arpeggios,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  tricks 
of  the  salon  composer — ^but  nothing  at 
all  is  being  said.  This  kind  of  thing 
can  be  seen  in  plenty  in  the  6  minor 
piano  concerto,  in  the  F  sharp  minor 
Capriccio,  in  No.  2  of  the  seven  **Char- 
akterstficke,*'  in  the  "Fantasia"  and 
"Presto"  (op.  28),  in  the  "Presto  Agi- 
tato" in  B  minor,  in  the  Btude  in  F 
minor,  and  in  the  three  Cfyoriccios  of 
op.  33.  For  all  their  fuss  and  hurry 
and  scurry  and  swagger,  movements 
of  this  kind — and  they  occur  in  Men- 
delssohn's mature  as  well  as  his  earlier 
work — suggest  merely  an  emotional 
weakling  trying  to  be  energetic;  he  be- 
strides his  little  rocking-horse,  and 
brandishes  his  little  wooden  sword,  and 
pipes  out  his  little  war-cry,  but  it  is  all 
very  feeble  and  very  puppyish. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  treatment  of 
these  bustling  figures  is  sometimeR 
very  happy;  and  in  these  cases  the 
music  generally  suggests — ^as  in  the 
last  of  the  seven  "Gharakterstficke" 
and  the  seccmd  of  the  three  "Fanta- 
sies" (op.  16)— the  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  overture.  He  was  always  de- 
lightful in  this  fairy  world.  He  whm 
not  the  first,  by  the  way,  as  Grove 
wrongly  said,  "to  bring  the  fairies  into 
the  orchestra;"  they  had  been  already 
brought  there  by  Weber.  And  the 
treatment  of  them  by  the  two  men  is 
characteristic.  Weber's  fairyland  Is 
as  full  of  feeling  as  the  world  of  hu: 
man     beings.      Mendelssohn's     fairies 
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hardly  think  or  feel  at  all;  bnt  they  are 
incomparable  dancers.  No  other  com- 
poser, perhaps,  showed  all  his  life  the 
same  keen  zest  in  agile  musical  motion 
for  its  own  sake.  Music  of  this  kind 
cannot,  of  course,  be  the  greatest  mu- 
sic; but  when  it  is  handled  so  finely  as 
Mendelssohn  at  his  best  handled  it,  it 
may  become  extremely  enjoyabla 
With  him  it  has  never  anything  of  the 
-human  quality,  the  sense  of  spiritual 
a^tation  or  of  humor  that  Beethoven 
could  give  to  many  of  his  quick  move- 
ments. It  is  airy,  flying  music,  made 
for  sheer  Joy  in  the  airiness  and  the 
flight  of  it  We  get  it  now  and  then 
in  some  of  the  piano  pieces  and  in  the 
chamber  music,  and  it  is  at  its  finest, 
perhaps,  in  the  finale  to  the  Italian 
symphony.  Wherever  it  comes,  it  is 
from  the  same  fount  as  the  overture 
to  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream.*' 
Pursuing  the  analysis  of  his  instru- 
mental style,  it  will  be  found  that  he 
is,  as  a  rule,  poor  in  his  slow  move- 
ments, or  wherever  he  has  to  express 
deep  emotion.  Now  and  again  he 
moves  us;  but  as  a  rule  his  feeling  is 
either  banal  or  gently  and  superficially 
sentimental.  An  andante  of  even  so 
much  depth  as  that  in  the  violin  con- 
certo is  rare  with  him.  Sometimes  he 
merely  puts  on  the  conventional  an- 
dante manner  without  being  able  to 
think  himself  into  the  andante  mood, 
much  as  the  hired  mute  at  the  funeral 
puts  on  the  look  and  the  apparel  of 
grief  without  himself  feeling  grief. 
Sometimes  he  visibly  pumps  the  emo- 
tion up  with  an  effort  as  in  the  thin, 
weak  religious  sentiment  of  the  an- 
dante in  the  "Lobgesang."  And  no- 
where does  he  show  any  capacity  for 
workii^g  out  a  slow  movement  consist- 
ently at  any  length.  He  soon  gets  out 
of  his  depth;  note,  for  instance,  how 
both  the  andante  of  the  "LiObgesang" 
and  that  of  G  minor  piano  concerto 
soon  go  off  into  fizgig  ornamentation, 
as  if  he  had  grown  tired  of  pretending 


to  feel  deeply,  and  wanted  to  get  back 
to  the  type  of  briskly-moving  music  in 
which  he  felt  more  at  home.  Even  in 
the  andante  of  the  Italian  symphony 
no  note  of  real  emotion  Is  struck;  the 
movement  is  interesting  and  enjoyable, 
but  purely  as  a  piece  of  gem^  painting; 
it  has  no  lyrical  or  choric  feeling.  To 
sum  up,  his  instrumental  music  at  its 
best  shows  him  to  be  an  excellent 
dancer  and  a  good  miniature  painter, 
but  a  poor  poet  He  Is  happiest  when 
he  is  simply  tossing  sprightly  ftag- 
ments  of  themes  about  without  any 
pretence  at  profundity  of  feeliaff.  (K- 
ten  he  merely  achieves  emptiness  in 
the  process;  in  his  average  moods  he 
gives  us  an  agreeable  seaiaation  of  tak- 
ing a  walk  with  a  companion  who  can 
at  least  chatter  pleasantly  upon  any 
topic;  while  at  his  best  as  In  certain 
movements  of  the  Italian  and  the 
Scotch  symph<mies  and  in  some  of  the 
overtures,  he  weaves  patterns  of  de- 
cided beauty.  He  is  endlessly  fiuent 
—his  fiuency  sometimes  degenerating 
into  mere  empty  garrulity — and  his  ad- 
mirable technical  training  and  the  cool 
command  he  has  over  all  his  Ideas  en- 
sure that  whatever  he  does  is  smoothly 
and  neatly  put  together. 

Here  some  of  his  limitations  are  be- 
ginning to  define  themselves.  Others 
soon  appear.  He  is  seen  to  think, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
career,  in  certain  formulse,  escaping 
from  them  only  now  and  then  In  his 
best  works.  He  has  one  mannerism 
that  is  often  fatal,— the  tendency  to 
terminate  his  phrases  with  a  cadence 
that  prosodists  would  call  a  feminine 
ending, — a  limp  downward  slide  fkom 
a  note  to  the  note  Just  below  it  usually 
from  the  tonic  to  the  leading-note  or 
from  the  fourth  to  the  third.  (A  typi- 
cal  example  Is  the  setting  of  the  word 
*iife*'  in  the  second  Ihie  of  *'Be  thou 
faithful  unto  death.*')  As  there  are 
only  twelve  notes  In  our  scale,  the  same 
cadence  is  necessarily  used  at  times  by 
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every  compOBer;  bat  with  none  of  them 
is  it  such  a  vice  aa  with  Mendelssohn. 
BcaTcely  a  work  of  hia  is  free  from 
it;  some  works  positively  reels  with  It, 
such  as  tlie  andante  of  the  E  flat  quar- 
tette (op.  12),  which  contains  five  ex- 
amples of  it  in  the  first  twelve  bars,  or 
the  adagio  of  the  A  minor  quartette 
(op.  3),  which  has  it  seven  times  in  the 
first  eighteen  bars.  Its  effect  is  cu- 
rlonsly  wealc;  it  is,  indeed,  a  prime 
canae  of  the  amiable  futility  of  so 
many  of  Mend^ssohn's  mekKiies.  We 
meet  with  it  hundreds  of  times  in  the 
piano  wovkB,  songs,  the  organ  works, 
and  the  chamber  music.  It  will  be 
found  in  every  one  of  tlie  larger  or- 
chestral worka— in  the  War  March  In 
*'Athalle,"  in  the  first  subject  of  both 
the  Italian  and  the  Scotch  symphonies. 
in  the  "Calm  Sea'*  overture,  in  the 
^'Son  and  Stranger"  overture,  in  the 
"Dobgesang**  symphony;  and  again  in 
all  the  choral  works,  large  and  small, 
and  in  many  of  his  solo  airs,  such  as 
"But  the  Lord  is  mindful  of  his  own.'* 
Praise  thou  the  IxHrd'"  (**Lobge8ang"), 
No  hostile  force,"  **He  came  to  re- 
veal," "Alas,  that  all  by  virtue 
sainted,"  ''Promised  Joys"  and  others, 
all  f^m  "Athalle;"  in  many  of  the 
strophes  of  "CBpidus;"  in  "Wretched! 
wretched!"  "Retribution!  Vengeance." 
and  other  solo  numbers  in  the  "Lore- 
ley;"  In  "Where  does  my  rover,"  "To 
eanm  a  festival  so  gay,"  and  other 
things  in  the  "Son  and  Stranger;"  in 
"For  my  soul  thirsteth,"  and  "My  tears 
have  been  ray  meat"  (42nd  Psalm);  in 
"O  come  let  us  worship,"  and  "Hence- 
forth when  ye  hear  his  voice"  (95th 
Psalm);  and  in  crowds  of  other  cases. 
Always  the  effect  hi  to  soften  the  melo- 
dic outline,  sometimes  to  the  verge  of 
flabbiness,  as  in  the  theme  in  F  major 
near  the  beginning  of  the  "Athalle" 
overture,  which  commences  with  such 
dignity  and  ends  in  such  a  weak- 
kneed  slither. 
Another  deeply-rooted  habit  of  his 
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mind  is  to  finish  up  a  phrase  with  pure 
commonplace,  sometimes  even  of  a 
Idnd  that  touches  on  vulgarity.  Con- 
venient examples  may  be  seen  in  tht* 
endings  of  the  first  subject  of  the  vio- 
lin concerto,  the  second  subject  of  the 
"Ruy  Bias"  overture,  the  phrase  to 
the  words  "And  pile  the  stems  to- 
gether" in  the  first  solo  of  the  priest  in 
•The  First  Walpurgis  Night,"  the  end- 
ing of  the  phrases  in  the  6-8  section  of 
the  "Lobgesang**  aymphony,  the  phrase 
of  the  fourth  line  of  the  "Wlnterlied," 
the  ending  of  the  first  theme  of  the  D 
minor  trio,  the  fourth  line  of  "How 
lovely  are  the  messengers,"  and  the 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  bars  of  the 
andante  con  moto  in  the  fifth  orga*) 
sonata.  These  and  many  other  in- 
stances of  the  same  type  all  point  to 
a  kind  of  emptying  of  the  brain  bof oit) 
he  has  said  all  he  really  meant  to  say, 
so  that  the  phrase  has  to  finish  up 
with  merely  banal  chatter.  The  rei;- 
ular  harmonic  formulse  used  in  so 
many  of  his  works,  especially  those  of 
the  simpler  kind,  need  hardly  be  en- 
larged on.  By  the  aid  of  music  type, 
again,  a  certain  correspondence  could 
be  shown  between  the  rhythmic  struc- 
tures of  many  of  his  melodies;  it  can 
be  merely  noted  here  that  many  of 
them  are  simple  variants  of  a  kind  of 
typic  rhythmic  scheme  that  came  very 
easily  to  him.  Moreover,  he  has  cer- 
tain almost  invariable  formulse  for 
certain  moods.  Examine  the  passages 
or  movements  he  has  marked  "agi- 
tato," "con  fuoco,"  "appassionato,** 
and  the  like,  and  you  will  find  that 
most  of  them  consist  of  a  melodic  com- 
monplace—without a  trace  of  real  fire 
or  of  agitation  in  its  neat,  well- 
groomed  body — ^with  an  accompani- 
ment of  fussy,  pretentious  quick  notes. 
They  suggest  a  man  who  does  not  at 
heart  feel  the  least  excitement,  but 
who  tries  to  simulate  it  by  a  superflu- 
ity of  gesture.  We  have  only  to  com- 
pare any  one  of  Mendelssohn's  move- 
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ments  of  this  order^-and  there  are 
many  of  them— with  such  a  piece  as 
the  '^Revolutionary"  study  of  Chopin 
to  see  at  once  the  difference  between 
bogus  excitement  and  tlie  real  thing.: 


IV. 
There  are  works,  of  course,  in  which 
he  breaks  away  from  these  li^nitations 
that  give  such  sameness  to  so  much  of 
his  music.      His  piano  nmsic,  for  ex- 
ample, is,  as  a  rule,  quite  uninteresting 
from     the    purely    pianistic    point    of 
view;  DO  man  who  played  the  piano 
so  well  as  Mendelssohn  ever  wrote  so 
conventionally,  and,  a  great  part  of  his 
time,  80  emptily  for  it      Yet  once  or 
twice,  as  in  the  ^'Variations  S^rieuses*' 
he  breaks  out  into  a  new  and  more  in- 
teresting piano  style— not  new  histor- 
ically or  markedly    individual,   as  the 
piano  styles  of  Schumann,  Chopin  and 
Liszt  were   new   and    individual,    but 
much  freer  and  richer  than  his  usual 
amateurish  technique.      Again,  in  the 
piquant  little  study  of  clashing  notes 
(No.  3  of  "Trois  Etudes*')  he  gets  away 
for  a  moment  from  his  normal  jejune 
piano  style.      SimiHir  cases  of  emanci- 
pation from  the  other  formulse  I  have 
nieutioueil   nbove   will   bo   found;   but 
for  the  great  bulk  of  his  work  the  an- 
alysis holds  good.      It  shows  that  in 
spite  of  all  his  fluency  and  his  careful 
training,  his    musical    thought    moved 
within  a  very  narrow  circle,  and  that 
Its  hold  upon  life,  and  its  capacity  to 
draw  ever  fresh  nourishment  from  life, 
were  rather  small.      This  diagnosis  is 
amply   confirmed    when    we   come   to 
study   his   vocal  works,   in   which   we 
can  measure  the  veracity  or  the  depth 
of  his  musical  utterance  by  mcmns  of 
the  text  he  hfis  to  illustrate.    He  turns 
out  to  be  one  of  the  poorest  psycholo- 
gists who  ever  wrote  music;  his  mind 
and  heart  are  essentially  small,  and  he 
reduces     almost     every     subject     he 
touches     to     his    own     level.     Rarely 


does  his  imagination  expand  with  his 
subject.  In  all  his  vocal  works  bat 
one  or  two,  every  one  speaks  the  aam« 
language,  and  usually  a  small  langoage 
at  that.  The  measure  of  his  limita- 
tions in  this  respect  may  be  taken  by 
looking  through  his  sixty  songs  and 
duets.  Almost  all  are  feeble  in  emo- 
tion, and  almost  all  are  couched  in  the 
same  idiom  of  complacent  superficial- 
ity. '*Auf  Flfigeln  des  Gesanges" 
shows  his  gentle  and  refined  aenttment 
at  his  best;  at  anything  less  than  its 
best  it  is  usually  absurdly  thin.  Most 
of  tlie  songs  are  as  empty  as  the  bulk 
of  the  piano  pieces;  a  song  like  "Schla- 
floser  Augeu  Leuchte,"  with  its  touch 
of  wlstfulness  and  its  sense  of  the  sad- 
ness therie  may  be  hi  life,  siieaks  a 
language  so  rare  in  Mendelssohn > 
work  as  to  make  us  wonder  how  be 
ever  came  to  write  it  There  is  little 
penetration  anywhere  into  the  heart  of 
an  emotion;  little  passion,  little  gniv* 
ity;  almost  all  the  songs  are  facile  and 
feeble,  and  the  unvarying  vocal  and 
piano  idiom  becomes  in  the  end  insup- 
portably  monotonous. 

So  it  is,  too,  with  his  larger  vocal 
works;  time  after  time  he  is  bopelesslj 
outclassed  by  his  subject  Look,  for 
example,  at  his  setting  of  the  verses 
"My  God,  within  me  is  my  soul  cast 
down,"  in  the  42nd  Psalm,  and  ask 
yourself  whether  any  other  composer 
of  equal  reputation  has  made  so  un- 
blushing an  exhibition  of  his  own  in- 
competence to  touch  the  nerve  of  his 
text.  He  indulges  in  the  same  self -sat 
isfied  small  talk  in  one  work  after  an- 
other. His  inability  to  project  him- 
self into  a  state  of  mind  at  all  remote 
from  that  of  his  average  thinking  is 
seen  in  the  music  given  to  the  Priestn 
of  Baal  in  ^'Elijah.'*  These  gentlemen 
were  devotees  of  a  very  savage  cult- 
terrible  fellows  who  thought  nothin;; 
of  hacking  themselves  with  knives 
when  the  religious  fit  was  on  them. 
Well,  we  nil  know  what  amiable  ami 
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orderly'  mediocrities  Mendelssohn  has 
made  of  theku;  his  Priests  of  Baal  in- 
spire no  more  terror  than  so  many 
dear  old  Daddy  Ghristmases.  Hto 
Dmids  in  "The  First  Walpnrgis  Night" 
are  of  the  same  respectable  family — 
nice,  spruce  fellows  with  the  most 
gentlemanly  manners,  who  look  as  if 
they  had  Just  stepped  out  of  a  baud- 
box.  In  *'Son  and  Stranger*'  there  is 
the  same  amiable,  characterless  idiom. 
His  Greeks  in  "CEdipus"  and  "Anti- 
gone,** and  his  Jews  in  **Athalie," 
again  si}eak  pure  Meudelssohnese  with 
the  utmost  couiplaceucy.  His  heroine 
in  "Loreley**  laments  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  her  lover  and  calls  down  the 
vengeance  of  heaven  ui)on  him,  with- 
out a  trace  of  agitation  in  her  speech, 
without  forgetting  for  a  moment  her 
ladylike  suavity  of  deportment,  or  al- 
lowing a  single  hairpin  to  be  shaken 
out  of  place.  In  "Christus,**— an  un- 
finished oratorio  written  about  the 
same  time  as  "Elijah**— the  Jews 
bring  tbelr  accusation  of  sedition 
against  Jesus  in  the  most  ludicrously 
Jaunty  strains;  who  but  the  compla- 
cent Mendelssohn  could  ever  have 
thought  that  this  Jigging  stuff  could 
represent  the  raging  of  a  furious 
crowd?  In  all  this  mass  of  work,  "Eli- 
jah** excepted,  it  is  the  rarest  excep- 
tion to  meet  with  any  psychological 
power  in  the  music.  He  seems  to 
have  almost  no  capacity  for  under- 
standing how  human  beings  would  fed 
in  most  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  finds  them.  Even  his  purely  reli- 
gious^ work,  where  his  vocal  writing  is 
often  good,  frequently  exhibits  the 
same  tendency  to  facile  commonplace. 
"Hear  my  Prayer"  Is  very  pretty  mu- 
sic; but  will  any  one  say  that  these 
are  the  strains  In  which  a  broken  and 
a  contrite  heart  would  make  its  appeal 
to  Its  Oeator  for  help  and  comfort? 
Mendelssohn  is  too  much  given  to 
tuiopant  his  Deity — pouring  out  his 
own  complacent  small  tnlk  in  His  ears. 


without  a   suspicion   of    the   imperti- 
nence of  the  proceeding. 

The  essential  smallness  of  the  man*s 
soul,  and  the  poverty  of  the  nourish- 
ment It  had  had  all  its  life  in  spite  of 
its  apparent  good  fortune,  become  very 
clear  to  us  when  we  work  in  this  way 
through  the  whole  of  his  music.  His 
fMend  Devrlent  notes  that  "his  affec- 
tion was  exclusive  to  the  utmost;  he 
loved  only  in  the  measure  as  he  was 
loved.  This  was  the  solitary  dark 
speck  in  his  sunny  disposition.  He 
was  the  spoilt  child  of  fortune,  unused 
to  hardship  or  opposition ;  it  remains  a 
marvel  that  egotism  did  not  prevail 
more  than  it  did  over  his  Inborn  noble- 
ness and  straightforwardness.  The* 
atmosphere  of  love  and  appreciation  in 
which  he  had  been  nurtured  was  a  con- 
dition of  life  to  him:  to  receive  his  mu- 
sic  with  coldness  or  aversion  was  to 
be  his  enemy,  and  he  was  capable  of 
d^iying  genuine  merit  In  anyone  who 
did  80.**  The  worid.  In  fact,  for  Felix 
Mendelssohn  meant  slniply  the  bundle 
of  good  health  and  contentment  of 
mind  that  he  carried  about  with  him 
from  childhood,  and  the  bundle  of  af- 
fections and  admirations  that  every 
one  in  his  own  circle  brought  him. 
Of  the  real  bigness  and  comi^lexlty  of 
the  world  he  had  little  or  no  compre- 
hension. He  was  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  state  of  mind  of  anyone 
who  did  not  like  his  music.  He  was 
equally  incapable  of  understanding 
more  than  one  or  two  standard  states 
of  mind,  as  we  may  call  them,  in  the 
characters  he  had  to  delineate  in  his 
music;  therefore  he  made  them  all — 
lovers,  priests,  Druids,  Greeks,  Jews, 
warriors,  penitents — ^after  hii  own  lit- 
tle image.  And — apart  from  one  or 
two  exceptions,  to  be  noted  shortly— 
increase  of  years  brought  him  no  In- 
crease of  experience  and  understand- 
ing. He  matured  mentally,  as  well  as 
physically,  at  an  early  age.  It  has 
been  thouprht  wonderful  that  he  should 
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bave  been  able  to  take  up  tbe  subject 
of  tbe  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  in 
1843,  and  carry  out  the  rest  of  the  in- 
cidental music  in  precisely  the  splfit  of 
the  overture,  which  had  been  written 
seventeen  years  earlier.  The  fact  is 
really  a  testimony  that  he  had  prac- 
tically ceased  to  grow.  No  other  mu- 
sician could  have  done  such  a  thing. 
Wagner,  for  example,  found  it  impos- 
sible, in  1860,  to  develop  the  Venus- 
berg  music,  in  the  new  "Tannh^user," 
in  the  same  spirit  or  the  same  Idiom  as 
in  1844;  he  had  cast  the  old  habit  of 
thought  as  effectually  as  a  snake  casts 
its  old  skin.  The  soul  of  Mendelssohn 
looked  through  the  same  little  win- 
dows, upon  the  same  trim  little  land- 
scape, in  1843  as  it  had  done  in  182G. 

V. 

Tet  though  he  saw  and  understood 
no  more  of  life  in  his  later  years  than 
in  his  earlier  ones,  the  little  he  was  al- 
lowed to  see,  by  the  nature  of  his 
structure  and  of  his  training,  grew 
clearer  to  him  as  he  became  older.  His 
spirit  took  no  new  roads,  but  it  got  to 
know  more  intimately  the  little  tracks 
that  had  been  laid  down  for  it  from 
the  beginning.  With  the  greatest  art- 
ists a  new  utterance  will  make  a  new 
technique  of  its  own.  Mendelssohn  is 
an  example  of  a  consummate  tech- 
nique, acquired  at  an  early  age,  help- 
ing expression  to  expand  as  time  went 
on— not  adding  to  the  little  stock  of 
ideas  that  were  there  from  the  begin- 
ning, but  greatly  clarifying  and  deep- 
ening them.  Left  to  himself,  to 
create  music  in  a  style  of  his  own,  he 
is  too  often  a  weakling.  When  he  is 
using  the  compact  forms  of  tradition 
he  so  f^r  profits  by  the  sturdy  suiH>ort 
they  give  him  as  now  and  then  to 
write  music  of  a  strength  beyond  his 
average.  In  some  of  hks  piano  fugues 
and  some  of  his  organ  works  he  thus 
exhibits  a  solidity  of  tissue  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  his  solo 


instrumental  music  as  a  whole.  The 
strength,  of  course,  is  in  part  delusive; 
a  commonplace  skilfully  worked  out  in 
fugal  form,  either  choral  or  instru- 
mental, may  acquire  an  air  of  massive- 
ness  that  is  quite  factitious,  tboas^  un- 
deniably imposing.'  How  true  this  is, 
in  the  case  of  Mendelssohn,  may  l>e 
seen  from  one  of  the  movements  in  the 
d5tb  Psalm.  In  its  solo  form,  the  mu- 
sic to  "Henceforth  when  ye  hear  his 
voice"  is  the  thinnest  of  Mendelssohniau 
sentiment  When  he  wcNrks  it  up  into 
a  chorus  it  is  wholly  transformed,  and 
seems  quite  an  impressive  piece  of 
writing.  Hence,  if  ever  Mendelssohn 
touches  grandeur,  it  is  In  his  (dioral 
work;  nowhere  else  does  he  rise  to  such 
heights  as  in  parts  of  the  96th,  114tb 
and  115th  Psalms,  and  of  "Elijah.** 

In  this  last  oratorio,  too^  we  see  clear 
evidence  of  the  kind  of  growth  I  hav^* 
referred  to  as  being  characteriatic  of 
him — ^not  a  branching-out  into  new 
psychological  tracts,  but  a  deepening  oi' 
the  one  or  two  currents  that  he  had  al- 
ways found  it  easiest  to  move  in.  His 
Baal  choruses  are  as  poor  in  characteri- 
zation as  the  heathen  choruses  in  "St. 
Paul" — written  ten  years  earlier.  I5ut 
in  the  soul-states  that  he  understood, 
his  touch  is  far  surer  in  "Elijah"  thnii 
anywhere  else;  and  the  growth  from  the 
earlier  oratorio  to  the  later  one  means, 
to  a  great  extent,  simply  an  incieasinj; 
facility  for  saying  the  old  things  in  :i 
better  way.  The  arias  in  "Elijah"  an' 
Just  the  grown-up  brothers  of  those  in 
"St.  Paul";  the  features  are  stronger, 
but  the  family  resemblance  is  unmis- 
takable. Compare,  for  instance,  "Ck>n- 
sume  them  all"  with  "Is  not  his  word/' 
"O  God  have  mercy"  with  "It  is 
enough,"  and  "Jerusalem"  with  "Hear 
ye  Israel."  So  with  the  choral  w<»k: 
the  best  of  it  in  "Elijah"  was  antici- 
pated  in  the  "Rise  up,  arise,"  iii^'St. 
Paul"  Even  the  fluent  cmnmonplaces 
in  "Elijah"— things  of  the  type  of 
"Lord,  bow  thine  ear,"  are  simply  tbe 
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grown-op  forms  of  similar  things  in 
the  earlier  work.  His  q[)eecb,  indeed, 
was  always  much  the  same  and  upon 
the  same  topics;  "Cbristus**  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  excellences,  the  same 
defects,  the  same  limitations,  the  same 
obTibus  tricks,  as  the  other  two  ora- 
torios. What  gives  "Elijah"  its  su- 
periority is  partly  the  wonderful  com- 
mand Mendelssohn  had  by  that  time 
acquired  of  his  slender  stock  of  ideas, 
partly  the  greater  effectiveness  with 
which  he  had  learned  to  use  the  choral 
masses,  and  partly  a  real  deepening  of 
the  old  familiar  channels  of  feeling. 
And  recognizing  that  "Elijah"  Is  sim- 
ply a  better  "St.  Paul,"  and  that  tn 
none  of  the  other  vocal  works  is  there 
any  sign  whatever  of  his  capacity  to 
break  new  psychological  ground,  we 
are  Justified  in  l)elieving  that  with  his 
last  oratorio  he  had  come  to  the  end  of 
his  resources  on  this  side  of  his  art. 

• 

VI. 
The  same  diagnosis  holds  good  of  his 
instmmental  work.  It  grew,  so  far 
as  it  grew  at  all,  in  facility  rather  than 
in  range.  Will  any  one  say  that  there 
is  any  such  difference  between  the 
mental  world  of  the  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  overture  (1826)  and 
that  of  the  "Hebrides"  overture 
(1880-2),  or  the  "Melusina"  overture 
a833)  or  the  "Ruy  Bias"  0839),  or  be- 
tween the  world  of  the  Italian  sym- 
phony (1833),  and  that  of  the  Scotch 
symphony  (1842),  or  that  of  the  violin 
concerto  (1844),  as  there  is  between 
any  two  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  or 
overtures,  or  between  any  two  of  Wag- 
ner's operas?     To  the  end  he  remained, 
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in  his  instrumental  music,  the  delight- 
ful dancer  and  landscapist  and  the  poor 
singer  of  human  things.  But  it  is  in 
some  of  these  orchestral  works  that  we 
have  the  really  enduring  Mendelssohn. 
"Elijah"  is  bound  to  disappear  in  time 
as  "St  Paul"  has  done;  for  it  is  a 
curious  law  in  music  that  a  long  work 
stands  less  chance  of  salvation  from  the 
amount  of  strength  there  is  in  it  than 
it  does  of  damnation  from  the  amount 
of  weakness  there  is  in  it  We  shall 
be  left  ultimately  with  little  else  but 
the  two  chief  symphonies  and  some 
four  or  five  of  the  overtures — the  best 
of  Mendelssohn  and  the  most  enduring. 
Here  he  brought  to  perfection  all  there 
was  of  genius  in  him.  The  "Hebri- 
des," the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
the  "Melusina"  (though  there  is  a  touch 
of  commonness  in  this  at  times) — ^who 
to-day  can  imagine  these  ever  growing 
old?  The  "Ruy  Bias"  and  "Athalie," 
stronger  as  they  look,  will  probably  die 
sooner.  The  Scotch  and  Italian  sym- 
phonies, too,  will  presumably  keep  their 
charm  for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  all 
these  things  he  is  a  genuine  master,  tf 
not  of  the  select  company  of  the  great- 
est As  a  humanist  he  has  been  tried 
by  two  generations  and  found  want- 
dug.  He  is  too  narrow  in  his  sympa- 
thies for  a  dramatist,  too  cold  at  heart 
for  a  lyrist  If  we  want  him  at  hiis 
best  we  must  go  to  him  when  he  is 
revelling  in  the  pure  Joy  of  animated 
motion  for  its  own  sake,  or  painting, 
in  that  exquisite  water-color  style  of 
his,  the  winds  and  waves  and  the  beau- 
tiful sub-human  things  that  live  in 
them. 

Ernest  Netcnum. 


KOBEKT  BROWNING  IN  EDINBUBGH. 

A  hundred  years  since  Robert  Burns  siasm  by  Its  most  intellectual  society, 

had  paid  his  first  famous  visit  to  the  f^ted  and  lionized,  listened  to  and  won- 

Capital,  had  "sheltered  in  its  honored  dered  at.      That  brilliant  memorable 

shade,"  had  been  received  with  enthu-  visit  of  Robert  Bums  to  Edinburgh! . . . 
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A  hundred  years,  and  again  "Sco- 
tia's darling  seat'*  welcomed  a  poet 
whom  she  delighted  to  honor,  feted  and 
lionized  him, .  listened  to  him  in  won- 
der. Again  lights  were  Iflashed  ou, 
hands  were  outstretched,  faces  were  lit 
with  enthusiasm,  memories  were  gath- 
ered. That  brilliant,  memorable  visit  of 
Robert  Browning  to  Edinburgh!  .  .  . 

In  the  hundred  years  our  Capital  had 
no  doubt  changed  somewhat,  both  in 
its  aspect  and  its  ways.  Was  Robert 
Browning  invited  to  carouse  in  Dowle's 
tavern  in  Libberton's  Wynd,  or  to  for- 
gather convivially  with  the  "Crochallan 
Fencibles"  and  hear  Dawney  Douglas 
sing  "Gro  Ghalien"?  No.  But  then, 
again,  did  Rol>ert  Burns  have,  an  honor- 
ary degree  conferred  on  him  in  the 
United  Synod  Hall  in  Castle  Terrace? 
Certainly  not 

Nor  was  Robert  Browning  persuaded 
to  read  hts  poems  to  any  drawing-room 
gatherings — there  was  no  time  even  to 
sign  all  the  birthday  books.  But  if 
there  were  no  such  intently  listening 
audience  as  the  angelic  Miss  Burnet 
and  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
who  had  so  bewildered  the  young  dark- 
eyed  rustic  from  Ayr,  nevertheless  the 
dear  old  dark-eyed,  white-haired  genius 
of  a  later  century  found  himself  one 
of  a  very  congenial  and  worthy  com- 
pany in  this  hospitable  town,  its  good 
measure  of  intellect  pressed  down  and 
running  over. 

It  was  ostensibly  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  Edinburgh  Honor- 
ary Degree  that  Robert  Browning  came 
amongst  us.  It  was  the  Tercentenai-y 
of  our  great  University;  and  Scotland's 
Capital  had  gathered  then  all  the  great- 
est celebrities  of  the  age — ^gathered 
them  from  sunny  France  and  ancient 
Italy,  from  philosophical  Grcrmany, 
from  Austria,  from  Russia — from 
every  country  of  Europe,  and  from 
Britain  beyond  the  seas;  soldiers,  states- 
men, divines,  men  of  science,  authors, 
thinkers,  explorers — ^men  whose  names 


thrill  the  pulses;  names  that,  then  and 
now,  mark  the  progress  of  the  world. 
And  among  them  was  none  greatitr 
than  that  of  Robert  Browning. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  de- 
lay in  the  Academic  invitation's  reach- 
ing him— though  none  in  that  from  the 
friend  who  was  to  be  his  host — for  he 
writes,  in  reply  to  the  latter: 

19  Warwick  Crescent,  W. 
February  19,  *SL 
Mp  dear  Professor  Masson, — ^I  have  not 
received  the  invitation  to  Bdinburgfa 
which  occasions  this  particularly  kind 
one  which  I  thankfully  acknowledge. 
I  should  find  it  difficult  if  not  impossi- 
ble to  leave  London  in  April,,  as  my  son 
will  then  be  with  me:  but  had  I  seen 
my  way  to  so  doing,  it  would  delight 
me  Indeed  could  I  spend  the  days  in 
question  with  you  and  with  Mrs.  Mas- 
son.  For  the  rest,  depend  on  it — 
whenever — if  ever — I  am  privileged  to 
see  the  as  famous  as  beautiful  City 
again,  I  shall  call  on  you— the  first 
thing  of  all.  Pray  thank  Mrs.  Masson 
for  associating  her  goodness  with  your 
own:  and  believe  me  ever,  my  dear 
Professor  Masson, 

Yours  gratefully, 

Robert  Browning, 

And  again  three  days  later,  a  letter 
having  been  sent  suggesting  that  bis 
son  should  come  also,  his  answer  says: 

19  Warwick  Crescent,  W. 
February  22,  '81 
Mp  dear  Professor  Masson, — Up  to  this 
moment  (3%  p.m.)  I  have  received  no 
such  notice  as  you  mention,  nor  conse- 
quently am  apprised  of  the  signal  honor 
intended  me  except  by  your  kindness: 
I  was  unaware  of  any  inducement  to 
visit  Edinburgh  but  the  quite  sufficient 
one  of  your  kindness.  If  there  be  no 
mistake,  it  becomes  my  duty,  as  well 
as  pleasure,  to  obey  the  Invitation  from 
the  University  and  from  yourself, 
and  I  will  gladly  do  so.  Pray  explain 
to  whomever  It  may  concern  the  cause 
of  my  silence  in  case — as  seems  not 
improbable  firom  the  terms'  of  yonr  let- 
ter— ^the  official  one  has  by  some  acci- 
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dent  failed  to  reach  me.  Should  It 
follow,  I  will  acknowledge  the  distinc- 
tion as  gratefally  as  I  have  done  al- 
ready when  It  was  conferred  by  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge. 

So,  my  dear  Professor  Maeson,  I  pro- 
visionally accept  with  thankfulness 
your  ho^itality  and  that  of  Mrs.  Mas- 
son.  For  my  son,  who  is  away,  I  can 
only  say  that  he  shall  be  informed  of 
your  goodness  and,  I  fully  believe,  will 
he  delighted  to  avail  himself  of  it. 
More  of  this  anon,  however:  my  imme- 
diate object  being  to  say  that  I  am 
as  yet  in  ignorance  of  the  University's 
intention  to  offer  me  a  Degree. 

Pray  believe  me.  Dear  Professor  Mas- 
son, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Robert  BrawtUng, 

Thto  letter  is  followed  in  four  days  by 
this: 

19  Warwick  Crescent,  W. 
February  26,  *84. 
My  dear  Professor, — I  only  received 
the  Official  Invitation  last  evening  at 
the  Club,  although  I  had  enquired,  two 
days  before,  whether  such  a  letter 
might  not  have  been  addressed  to  it. 
As  to  the  "vagueness  or  intelligibility*' 
of  your  own  note,  I  can  assure  you  that 
one  thing  was  intelligible  enough, — 
that  you  wished  to  help  me  most  kindly 
and  pleasantly  to  witness  an  extremely 
Interesting  ceremony.  I  doubted,  for 
the  reasons  I  gave, — and  some  others 
ungiven, — whether  I  ought  to  so  far 
indulge  myself:  of  course,  the  honor 
proposed  to  me  admitted  of  no  appear- 
ance of  a  refusal, — ^and  I  did  a  mere 
duty  wliile  gratifyin(g  myself  besides. 
I  have  written  to  my  son,  and  await 
his  answer — which  you  shall  hear  as 
soon  as  possible:  and  when  the  time 
comes  I  shall  trust  to  your  goodness  to 
inform  me  of  all  necessary  to  X)e  known 
as  to  the  time  of  arrival.  Meanwhile 
and  always  believe  me,  my  dear  Pro- 


Tours  most  truly. 

Robert  Browning. 

By  the  way,— ought  I  to  attend  in 
the  Oxford  D.  C.  L.  gown. — at  any  pre- 
liminary entertainment,  for  instance? 


The  following  letter  of  a  month  later 
is  evidently  in  reply  to  one  asking  him 
to  time  his  arrival  two  days  before  the 
graduation  ceremonial,  as  on  the  day 
previous  to  the  ceremonial,  a  reception 
was  to  be  given  by  his  hostess  to  meet 
him;  and  to  keep  other  days  free  for 
other  engagements  nt  our  house  and 
elsewhere: 

19  Warwick  Crescent,  W. 

March  25,  '84. 

Mtg  dear  Professor  Acsson, — ^Nothing 
can  he  kinder  than  all  your  proposed 
arrangements.  My  son  arrived  two 
days  ago  and,  unfortunately,  is  obliged 
to  return  next  week  to  Paris  in  order  to 
finish  work  begun  there, — and  he  will 
be  detained  too  long  to  allow  of  the 
visit  he  would  otherwise  delight  in  pay- 
ing you,— «nd  for  the  invitation  to 
which  he  desires  me  to  offer  you — and 
offer  Mrs.  Masson — his  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments,— ^being  well  aware  of 
what  a  privilege  he  is  forced  to  deprive 
himself.  With  respect  to  the  evening 
of  the  15th, — be  assured  that  all  my 
time  is  wholly  at  your  disposal,  and 
would  have  l)een  so  independently  of 
your  kind  intimation.  As  for  the  ar- 
rival, it  will  be,  as  you  advise,  on 
Monday  14th,  by  help  of  the  train  from 
King's  GroBs,  I  shall  bring  the  Oxford 
D.C.L.  gown,  and  provide  myself  with 
a  Hood  in  Edinburgh. 

So,  with  repeated  thanks  for  all  your 
goodness, — and  looking  forward  to 
much  pleasure  in  the  approaching  fes- 
tivities, and,  even  m<»e,  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  converse, — believe  me,  dear 
Professor  Masson, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Robert  BrotorUng, 

He  arrived,  then,  on  Monday  evening, 
April  14.  And  he  did  come  from 
King's  Cross — it  must  have  been  the 
Waverley  Station  he  arrived  at,  for 
when,  attracted  by  the  rattle  of  wheals, 
for  which  no  doubt  we  had  been  lis- 
tening, along  the  stony  emptiness  of 
Greatt  King  Street,  some  of  us  peeped 
from  an  upper  window,  it  was  to  see 
the  cab  draw  up  from  the  east,  and 
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the  great  unknown   and  his  host  de- 
scend from  it. 

There  were  no  guests  that  first  even- 
ing— it  wae  the  only  quiet  evening  of 
the  visit — ^and  Mr.  Browning  sat  oppo- 
site the  fire  In  an  elbow  chair,  his 
hands  resting  on  the  wooden  arms, 
talking  brilliantly  and  happily  to  his 
hostess  and  host  and  those  members 
of  the  family  privileged  to  be  present 
and  listen. 

He  spoke  with  sympathetic  pride  of 
his  son  and  his  son's  work,  and  he  told 
how  once  the  son,  who  studied  so  much 
abroad,  had  told  Millais  he  was  think- 
ing of  going  to  Egypt  to  paint,  and 
l^Iillals  had  replied  that  he  would  not 
give  up  his  months  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  for  any  years  In  Egypt. 
Mr.  Browning's  host  and  hostess  were 
both  well  able  to  picture  the  optimistic 
smile  with  which  Millais  would  have 
said  it. 

It  was  that  first  evening  as  he  sat  in 
that  chair,  that  Mr.  Browning  told  the 
story  of  his  experience  at  Oxford  when 
he  had  gone  there  to  receive  the  Oxford 
honorary  degree.  There  was,  he  said, 
a  disturbance  in  the  Sheldonian  because 
of  a  student's  dangling,  on  a  string 
stretched  from  gallery  to  gallery 
across  the  area  of  the  hall,  a  red  cotton 
nightcap,  "in  allusion  to  a  little  thiug 
I  once  wrote,'*  Mr.  Browning  explained 
in  n  parenthesis.  Next  day,  Mr. 
Browning  learnt  that  the  Irreverentlil 
undergraduate  was  to  be  "sent  down.** 
He  immediately  called  personally  ou 
the  outraged  academic  authorities  and 
appealed  for  Justice  to  be  tempered 
with  mercy.  But  they  were  obdurate. 
It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that 

• 

.  it  was  in  any  way  a  credit  to  Oxford 
University  that  one  of  its  students 
should  know  at  least  the  name  of  a 
poem  by  Browning;  the  method  of  ex- 
hibiting the  knowledge  naturally  scan- 
dalized them.  Discipline  must  be 
maintained.  **At  laet*'  narrated  Mr. 
Browning,  "I  w*ent  to  the  Vice-Chancel- 


lor  himself.  *Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,'  I 
said,  *am  I,  or  am  I  not  a  member  of 
your  University?*  'Certainly  you  are 
one,  Mr.  Browning.*  'Then  let  that 
poor  boy  off!*    And  he  vxu  let  off!** 

Where,  one  wonders,  is  now  that 
Joyous  perpetrator  of  unseasonable 
Jokes?  How  have  the  intervening 
twenty  and  odd  years  been  spent?  Is 
he  a  member  of  many  Browning  socie- 
ties? 

As  the  night  waxed  late  while  Mr. 
Bi*owuing  and  his  host  chatted,  all  the 
members  of  the  family  cannot  claim  to 
have  been  present.  The  chair,  however, 
— subsequent  feeling  having  induced 
the  surreptitious  engraving  and  attach- 
ment of  a  brass  plate  bearing  the  name 
and  date — has  become  thereby  indis- 
putable individual  property,  and  is  now 
and  for  ever  "The  Browning  Chair.** 

Next  day  a  great  afternoon  gathering 
ut  our  house  gave  Eklinburgh  the  0|>- 
portunity  of  meeting  our  three  guests. 
Mr.  Browning,  and  Count  and  Count- 
ess Safll — Aurelio  Saffi,  one  of  the  Ital- 
ian triumvirate, 

Whose  hand  had  borne  such  part 
In  so  sublime  and  strange  vicissitude 
As   then  filled   all   faint   hearts   with 

hope  renewed 
To  think  ux)on,  and  triumph — 

Count  Saffl  and  his  graceful,  faecinat- 
ing  Scottish  wife,  more  foreign  in  her 
accent,  after  her  long  years  in  Italy, 
than  was  her  husband. 

It  may  have  been  a  crush,  that  recep- 
tion; it  is  recorded  that  the  guest'^ 
were  numbered  in  hundreds,  and  cer- 
tainly the  cubic  feet  of  the  rooms  were 
not;  but  it  is  comforting  to  know  that 
Mr.  Browning  was  not  crushed — then* 
must  have  been  a  space  round  him  to 
have  allowed  that  gentle  lady  to  stroke 
him  so  eloquently.  She  stood  behind 
him  and  put  out  her  hand  timidly  and 
drew  it  back,  and  then,  gathering  cour- 
age, reverently  mesmerized  his  coat 
with   the   tips  of   her  gloved   fingers. 
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Her  fingers  were  doubtless  **light  as  a 
anowflake";  but  Mr.  Browning  evi- 
dently became  aware  of  them,  for  he 
glanced  quickly  and  nervously  over  his 
shoulder.  Then  she  withdrew  her  hand 
hi  confusion;  but,  **bldlng  her  time,** 
when  his  attention  was  again  safely 
occupied  she  again  put  forth  the  hand, 
gazing  rapturously  round  her  for  sym- 
pathy as  she  resumed  her  stroking. 
Did  she  expect  him  to  purr?  One 
hopes  now  that  somebody  passed  by 
who  could  and  did  exalt  so  humble  a 
wor8hlpi)er  by  introducing  to  her  the 
great  and  kindly  poet. 

There  was  another  wor8hiiH)er 
who  had  «ent  the  previous  day 
a  wealth  of  i)ear-blo68oms  from 
her  beautiful  and  historic  old  gar- 
den near  Edinburgh,  with  the  request 
it  should  be  put  on  Mr.  Browning's 
toilet  table.  Attached  to  the  bouquet 
was  a  quotation  from  one  of  Brown- 
ing's poems.  Possibly — but  this  Is 
subsequent  imagining — the  lines  were 
from  '*Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad": 

Hark,  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree 

in  the  hedge 
Iieana  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the 

clover 
Blossoms  and  dewdrops— 

**This,**  said  his  hostess,  in  introduc- 
ing her,  *'is  the  sender  of  the  pear- 
blossom.*' 

"I  stripped  a  whole  tree  for  you,  Mr. 
Browning,"  he  was  told.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing took  both  her  hands  and  looked 
at  her  kindly  but  reproachfully. 

**Poor  pear-tree!"  he  said. 

One  or  two  trivial  impressionist  pic- 
ture of  that  afternoon  are  very  vivid. 
There  was  always  a  little  clearing 
where  the  lion  stood,  and  then,  round 
nlwiit,  the  crowd  was  denser — ^no  doubt, 
as  one  has  so  often  seen  on  similar  oc- 
casions since,  composed  of  those  who, 
with  restless  eyes  and  wandering  atten- 
tion, sustain  half-hearted  and  disjointed 
converstttious  while  keeping  close  on 
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the  chance  of  seeing  and  hearing,  or 
even  perhaps  of  heiug  presented  and 
being  heard. 

One  of  the  pictui*e8  is  of  Mr.  Browu- 
ing  standing  silent,  facing  and  looking 
down  upon  a  shorter  man,  who  looked 
up  at  him  and  spoke  eagerly  and  ex- 
citedly. Mr.  Browning's  expression 
was  one  of  mild  and  benevolent  kindli- 
ness, with  a  hint  of  humor  behind  the 
smile.  And  the  words  of  the  shorter 
man,  just  as  an  Irresponsible  and  insig- 
nificant passer-by  overheard  them, 
were:  "The  best  thing  I  ever  wrote — *' 
Another  picture  is  of  the  poet  stand- 
ing in  the  centi-e  window,  with  a  back- 
ground of  flowera,  enjoying  a  gossip 
with  Sir  Andrew  Clark. 

At  the  end  of  the  crush,  when  alt 
the  bidden  company  and  the  last  of 
the  lions  had  gone,  when  the  hosts  and 
hostesses   had   gathered   their   foreign 
guests  and  departed,  when  the  floor, 
lately  crowded  with  fair  women  and 
learned   men,  was  once   more  empty, 
Mr.  Browning's  hostess  turned  to  him 
with  the  suggestion  that,  if  he  were 
tired,  there  was  time  to  rest  before  th^ 
arrival   of  the  guests  for  the  dinner 
party  of  the  evening.      No  doubt  she 
wa«4  tired   herself,   and   longing  for  i\ 
little  quiet  space!      Count  and  Count- 
ess Safll  must  have  already  claimed  it 
and  gone   upstairs,   and  probably  the 
host  was  below  speeding  the  parting 
guests,   for  Mr.   Browning  was   alone 
with  us.      But  Mr.  Browning  was  in 
high  spirits.       "Tired!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Tired!    Not  a  bit!    Not  a  bit!" 

He  took  the  skirts  of  his  coat  daintUy 
in  his  hands,  and,  pointing  his  toes  in 
true  dancing-master  fashion,  waltzefi 
elegantly  round  the  entire  circumfer- 
ence of  the  room. 

**There!"  he  cried,  smiling  triumph- 
antly at  us,  "now  don't  tell  me  I  am 
tired!" 

It  must  have  been  just  then — unless 
It  had  been  that  morning — that  the 
little  dress  rehearsal  took  place.    Tho 
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recollectiaii  is  that  the  drawing-room 
door  was  opened  and  Countess  Safli 
anxiously  led  in  her  lord,  arrayed  in 
his  Bologna  academic  robes,  as  he 
would  be  dressed  for  the  graduation 
ceremonial  next  day.  "Did  he  do?** 
the  graceful  little  Scottish  lady  asked 
in  her  pretty  foreign  accent  Do?  It 
was  magniflceni;!  Remembered  now% 
it  appears  as  the  most  brilliant  and 
gorgeous  spot  in  the  whole  of  the  bril- 
liant and  gorgeous  pageanti-y  of  the 
week.  Perhaps  the  picture  is  exag- 
gerated by  the  appreciative  delight  of 
the  moment,  and  the  long  years  since; 
but  Count  Saffl  will  ever  stand,  half 
dignified  and  half  shy,  clad  in  the  deep 
blues  of  his  native  skies,  in  rich  reds 
and  glowing  purples,  in  furs  and  velvet 
and  satin  and  gold  and  precious  stones, 
like  a  king  in  a  fairy  story,  with  a 
crown,  or  even  a  mitre,  on  his  head,  and 
a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  certainly 
beautiful  old  point  lace  ruffles.  Mem- 
ory insists  on  the  lace  ruffles.  What 
is  the  full  academic  dress  of  Bologna? 
It  could  easily  be  ascertained.  But 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  break  the  stained- 
glass  window. 

And  while  everyone  crowded  about 
the  splendid  figure  with  exclamations 
of  admiration,  Mr.  Browning  slipped 
quietly  out  of  the  room,  and  presently 
reappeared  in  his  Oxford  D.C.L.  robe, 
severe  and  plain  scarlet.  He  looked 
round  deprecatingly,  and  came  forward. 
"I  have  a  robe,  too!*'  he  urged,  with 
humorous  pretence  of  envy.  And 
there  the  scene  fades. 

It  was  at  the  breakfast-table  that 
some  of  the  less  convivial  of  us  saw 
most  of  him.  He  used  to  come  down 
to  breakfast  wearing  a  short  blue  pilot 
coat,  and  with  his  white  hair  very 
damp  and  quite  neat;  but  very  soon  all 
that  soft  white  hair  was  rumpled  up 
above  his  broad  forehead  and  his  glow- 
ing dark  eyes. 

It  was  at  breakfast  that  he  told  us 
of  his  having  been  challenged,  on  the 


occasion  of  I^ord  Rosebery^s  marriage, 
to  write  four  lines  which  should 
rhyme  both  names — that  of  the  bride 
and  that  of  the  bridegroom.  Brown- 
ing was  evidently — ^as  is  plain  to  any 
reader— very  proud  of  his  out-of-the- 
way  rhymes,  of  his  unique  power  of 
rhyming.  He  accepted  the  challenge; 
and  he  repeated  the  lines  to  us  with 
good-uatured  glee  in  his  success: 

Venus,  Sea-froth's  chUd, 
Playing  old  goooseberry, 
Marrried  Lord  Rosebery 

To  Hannah  de  Rothschild. 

But,  if  he  was  proud  of  his  power 
of  rhyming,  he  was  well  aware  of  iiin 
power  of  being  a  terrible  mental  exer- 
cise. He  mentioned  the  number  of 
Browning  societies  in  existence — there 
are  probably  many  more  now — and 
told  how  he  had  gone  as  a  guest  to  a 
meeting  of  one,  and  had  sat,  unrecog- 
nized and  unnoticed,  in  the  background 
and  listened  humbly.  A  heated  dis- 
cussion had  taken  place  on  the  mean- 
ing of  some  passage;  and  at  last,  as  no 
one  seemed  satisfied,  he  had  diffidently 
suggested  a  possible  reading.  But  he 
had  been  unmercifully  snubbed,  and 
promptly  given  to  understand  he  knew 
nothing' about  It. 

It  was  after  breakfast  one  morning, 
as  he  stood  with  a  group  of  men  on  the 
hearth-rug,  that  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  untruth  of  Romeo's  rash 
assertion  "What's  In  a  name!*'  Mr. 
Browning  maintained  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  In  a  name,  and  that  a  per- 
son's name  influenced  his  whole  life 
and  character  and  profession.  An^l 
then,  in  an  aside,  "I  never  should  have 
written  a  line  of  poetry  if  I  had  been 
called  Stubbs!" 

It  was  at  breakfast  also,  problably  A 
propoa  of  the  cleverness  of  Post  Office 
officials,  that  he  told  us  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed "Robert  Browning,  Poet,  Eng- 
land," having  reached '  him  at  once, 
with  "Try  19  Warwick  Crescent"  on  It. 
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It  dkl  not  seem  sti'ange;  the  strange- 
ness lies  in  the  poet's  extraordinary 
modesty   in   thinking  it  strange. 

How  prettily,  and  with  what  an  air 
of  amused  worry,  he  told  the  tale  of 
the  deep  offence  he  had  given  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle!  It  was  Just  after  his  return 
from  a  long  time  spent  in  Italy,  and  he 
had  gone  to  pay  his  respects  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carlyle.  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  mak- 
ing tea.  "The  kettle,  Browning,"  sliv 
said.  "I  brought  her  the  kettle  from 
tlie  fire,"  Mr.  Browning  related,  "and 
then — it  was  very  stupid  of  me,  but 
I  looked  round,  and  I  did  not  know  ex- 
actly what  to  do  with  it,  and  I — I — 
well,  /  put  it  down  on  the  taller  And 
Mrs.  Carlyle  rose  in  her  wrath.  That 
he  should  pretend  he  had  forgotten  the 
habits  of  his  native  land!  "You!"  sho 
exclaimed.  "You!  to  return  with  your 
Italian  ways,  and  to  put  a  kettle  down 
on  the  table!" 

But  there  were  those — and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Mr.  Browning,  for  all  his 
human  kindness,  was  one  of  them — to 
whom  the  thought  occurred  that, 
though  the  proper  place  for  a  kettle 
was  not  the  table  cloth,  neither  was  It 
the  hand  of  Robert  Browning. 

One    morning   breakfast   was    inter- 
rupted  by   a   most  dramatic   incident 
which    interested    Browning   mightily. 
This  was  the  sudden  advent  of  a  Rus- 
sian deputation  to  Mr.  Browning's  host. 
Such  a  disturbance  of  a  quiet  Scottish 
literary  breakfast!       Such  a  troop  of 
long-haired,  strange  men!     Such  a  pro- 
fusion of  bows  (in  which  Mr.  Browning 
Joined)!    Such  Slavonic  dignity!      And 
ah!    such   utter   and    complete    Incom- 
prehensibility  on   both   sides   In   spite 
of  the   interpreter!       A   mighty   scroll 
was  unrolled,  was  read  with  emphasis 
and  declamation  by  the  spokesman,  and 
rapidly  rendered   by   the  gesticulating? 
Interpreter*,  and  we  were  made  aware 
that   the   recipient   had   become  some- 
thing or  other  very  grand  and  leiu*ned 
of  Moscow  University,    And  then  again 


a  profusion  of  bows  (In  which  again 
Mr.  Browning  Joined),  this  time  ex- 
pressive of  gratitude  and  wonder  on 
the  part  of  the  greatly  honored  gradu- 
ate of  Moscow,  and  In  a  moment  Rus- 
sia had  swept  out  of  our  dlnlng-rooui 
as  rapidly  as  It  had  entered.  But  that 
scroll  was  much  valued,  and  is  relig- 
iously preserved. 

One  evening  Edinburgh  was  Illumi- 
nated. Now  when  Edinburgh,  whose 
wonderful  natural  loveliness  is  so  stem 
aiid  cold,  condescends  to  tlie  foreign 
aid  of  Joyous  Illuminations,  the  daz- 
zling effect  Is  as  when  a  beautiful 
woman  dons  her  diamonds. 

The  academic  citizens,  and  the  great 
strangers  within  their  gates,  had  on 
this  evening  of  the  illuminations  been 
hospitably  bidden  to  the  house  of  one 
of  our  professors  and  his  wife,  who  at 
that  time  were  the  enviable  possessors 
of  a  home  in  Princes  Street  There 
everyone  gathered  on  the  roof.  It  was 
an  evening  never  to  be  forgotten,  poised 
halfway  between  an  enchanted  earth 
and  a  starry  heaven.  It  was,  indeed, 
Olympia,  tliat  roof,  for  It  was  Inhab- 
ited by  the  gods.  Mr.  Browning  came 
a  little  late,  for  he  had  been  walking 
with  his  hostess,  admiring  the  myriads 
of  lights  of  the  Old  Town  on  the  height, 
as  seen  from  the  New  Town  on  the 
plains.  They  had  talked  of  travel,  and 
she  had  expressed  her  love  for  travel, 
and  a  little  envy  of  his  constant  oppor- 
tunities. 

"But  this,'"  he  said,  looking  round  at 
the  supreme  loveliness  of  the  scene, 
"<^w  Is  travel!" 

"To  you."  she  reminded  him. 

And  at  that  he  looked  down  at  her. 
with    his  ever-ready    understanding. 

"Ah,  yes!  I  see."  It  was  Home  to 
her. 

Another  evening  there  was  a  ball. 
Mr.  Browning  insisted  on  attending  it. 
He  left  the  ball  early  with  his  host; 
but,  it  is  reported,  "he  did  not  voant  to 
leave."      In  our  drawing-room,  before 
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the  departure  to  the  ball,  he  had  asked 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house  to  give 
him  the  first  waltz.  At  the  Assemlily 
Uooms,  wheu  the  first  waltz  began,  Mr. 
Browning  was  one  of  a  line  of  savantu 
who  were  looking  on  at  the  scene,  and 
from  this  line  he  stepped  out  to  meet 
his  partner,  and  they  stood  together 
watching  the  dancing. 

One  night  a  short  appearance  had  to 
be  made  at  the  theatre,  where  the  long 
rehearsed  amateur  performance  of  an 
adaptation  of  the  "Fortunes  of  Nigel" 
took  place.  But  Mr.  Browning  was 
very  tired  that  night,  and  his  hostesH 
guarded  her  precious  charge  from  in- 
terruption during  a  little  involuntary 
nap  taken  in  the  shadow  of  the  curtain 
of  the  box. 

At  a  semi-public  conversazione  held 
in  the  Bf useum  of  Science  and  Art  it 
became  apparent  that  Mr.  Browning 
was  drawing  the  crowd  as  a  magnet 
draws  steel  shavings.  When  ho 
walked  the  crowd  surged  after;  when 
he  paused  the  crowd  waited;  when  he 
moved  on  again  the  tide  was  again  at 
the  full.  It  b(K:ame  a  little  embar- 
rassing. This  same  partner  of  the 
first  waltz,  who  was  walking  about 
with  him,  tells  how  they  suddenly 
came,  in  the  course  of  their  wander- 
ings, Into  a  vast  room,  and  face  to  face 
with  an  enormous  glass  case  contain- 
ing one  magnificent  stuffed  lion,  iso- 
lated and  angry.  "Mr.  Browning," 
she  whispered.  a«  the  crowd  surged 
behind  them,  "it  seems  as  if  you  would 
be  safer  if  you  were  in  that  case  In> 
stead  of  that  otUer  lion.'* 

But  later  on  his  hostess  asked  him 
apologetically:  "I>o  you  object  to  all 
this  adulation?**  And  he  anwere<l 
readily  and  heartily,  and  perhaps  with 
a  kindly  desire  to  relieve  her  mind: 
"Object  to  it!  No;  I  have  waited 
forty  years  for  it,  and  now — I  like 
it!'* 

It  was  at  the  eni  of  this  conversa- 
zione  that  Mr.   Browning's   crush  hat 


went  a-missing.  He  had  shown  much 
adroitness  in  recovering  everyone  else's 
lielongings,  and  had  cai^fully  adjusted 
all  the  cloaks  and  wraps,  and  then  it 
appeared  that  he  regretfully  knew  his 
own  hat  to  be  still  amid  the  medley  1u 
the  over-crowded  cloak-room.  He  took 
it  extremely  calmly,  dived  back  into 
the  vortex,  and  presently  returned 
nursing  the  truant  lovingly. 

How  simple  and  happy — almost  boy- 
ish— he  was,  amid  all  the  adulation! 
So  unlike  what  one  would  have  imag- 
ined a  great  poet  and  seer  and  teacher 
Unlike  in  appearance,  for  he  was  such 
a  dapper,  well-groomed,  sprightly  fig- 
ure,— ^nothing  of  the  melancholy  intens- 
ity of  Tennyson.  He  might,  some  one 
said,  have  been  taken  for  a  sea  captain. 
This  may  have  been  suggested  by  that 
short,  nautical-looking  pilot  coat  be 
wore.  But  then  his  eyes! — dark,  pien*- 
ing,  wonderful  eyes  they  were! 

Unlike  was  he  too  in  manner  to  the 
conventional  idea  of  a  poet;  is  not  the 
adjective  usually  "dreamy"?  In 
Browning  there  was  nothing  aloof  or 
awesome.  He  was  a  brilliant  talker, 
quickly  alive  to  all  going  on  about  him. 
humanly  and  genuinely  interested  iti 
all  the  small  social  claims  of  the  mo- 
ment. His  frank  appreciation  of  hi» 
own  genius  seemed  always  to  take  thf^ 
generous  form  of  readiness  to  gratif>' 
others.  He  always  gave  both  hlr> 
hands  when  he  read  enthusiasm  in  the 
face  of  one  brought  up  to  be  presented 
to  him.  and  no  doubt  every  one  so  hon- 
ored held  those  hands  the  "yevy  little 
longer.** 

And,  again,  how  clear  is  the  recol- 
lection of  timidly  carrying  him  one  or 
two  of  the  many  albums  and  birthday 
books  that  had  been  sent  to  receive,  if 
possible.  h\^  autograph,  and  of  tbi« 
readiness  with  whtph  he  took  a  pen 
and  signed  one  after  the  other.  Hij< 
host  came  in  and  protested,  and  an 
anxious  excuse  was  made — ^these  were 
only  a  few  favored  one»— there  was  a 
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heap  ever  so  high  that  Mr.  Browuing 
was  not  being  troubled  with. 

'*Oh,  the  poor  dears!  Give  me  a  large 
jiheet  of  paper  and  I'll  sign  it  all  over/* 
he  cried,  and,  pen  in  hand,  looked 
round  him  for  the  sheet  of  paper.  But 
hie  host  intervened,  would  not  allow 
even  self-imposed  martyrdom,  and  car- 
ried him  olT. 

One  afternoon  Mr.  Browning  went 
alone  to  call  on  Lady  Kinloch,  an  old 
friend  of  his  own,  and  our  near  neigh- 
bor. He  returned,  having  paid  the 
call;  and  it  was  not  till  long 
after  that  we  heard  the  characteristic 
atory  of  what  liad  happened  on  the 
way. 

"He  must  have  been  very  egotistic/' 
somebody  said  of  Browning,  "for  when 
he  was  here  in  Edinburgh  a  friend  of 
a  friend  of  mine  was  standing  on  her 
doorstep,  Just  starting  out,  when  au 
elderly  gentleman  asked  her  to  direct 
him  to  some  hou«e  near.  She  could 
not  tell  him,  but  offered  to  look  it  up 
for  him  in  the  directory,  and  took  him 
into  the  house,  produced  a  directory, 
and  together  they  found  out  what  he 
wanted  to  know,  and  then  came  out  to 
the  doorstep  again,  so  that  she  could 
point  out  to  him  the  direction  he  had 
to  take.  He  thanked  her,  went  down 
the  steps,  hesitated,  and  then  turned 
and  came  back  to  her,  saying:  'Per- 
hap  you  may  like  to  know  to 
whom  you  have  been  so  kind?  I  am 
a  poor  poet,  and  my  name  is  Robert 
Browning.' " 

The  imputation  of  egoism  was 
warmly  denied,  of  course.  It  was  his 
thoughtful  kindness  and  generosity! 
It  was  just  like  him.  He  knew  he 
could,  in  return  for  a  gracious  courtesy 
on  the  part  of  an  unknown  lady,  give 
her,  as  rich  reward,  a  memory  for  life. 
Would  not  the  real  egoism  have  been 
to  withhold  it — from  false  pride  or  shy- 
ness? "Who  was  your  friend's  friend?" 
it  was  asked;  but  this  bad  been  for- 
gotten, the  story  was  hearsay.      Well. 


probably,  it  was  urged,  the  room  she 
took  him  into— it  being  Edinburgh — 
was  the  room  behind  the  dining-room, 
which  is  always  "the  study"  or  "the 
library"  (if  it  is  not  a  consulting  room), 
and  there  would  have  been  more  and 
other  books  than  the  directory.  There 
may  even  have  been  a  complete  and 
much  handled  edition  of  Browning. 
He  would  have  seen  that  the  meeting 
would  l)e  "a  moulted  feather,  an 
eagle's  feather." 

This  explanation  received  confirma- 
tion some  years  later.  The  story  was 
related  again,  this  time  in  Mull,  and 
this  time  "my  sister"  was  the  heroine 
of  the  incident.  And  the  name  of  that 
sister,  the  name  of  her  well-known  hus- 
band, of  his  famous  grandfather,  is  a 
name  that  has  ever  been  associated  in 
Edinburgh  with  books  and  literature: 
and  Browning's  chance  encounter  with 
Mrs.  Constable  seems  to  make  a  link 
between  him  and  the  Edinburgh  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott 

But  his  kindness  was  not  only  to 
those  who  were  his  readers.  One  day 
one  of  his  host's  family  wanted  to  run 
across  a  piece  of  wet  pavement  to  a 
cab,  in  which  she  was  to  drive  home 
with  her  father  and  Mr.  Browning. 

"But  what  about  your  shoes,  my 
dear  child — are  they  thick  shoes?" 
And  he  knelt  down  and  took  one  paw 
into  bis  hand. 

How  splendid  was  the  ovation  our 
students  gave  to  Robert  Browning!  It 
was  at  the  students'  own  reception  to 
the  Tercentenary  guests.  Several  of 
the  great  mvants  made  speeches — each 
within  ten  minutes — each  in  his  native 
language.  De  I^esseps  spoke  in  French; 
Virchow  in  German.  It  was  all  ver>' 
lucid  and  quite  easy  to  follow,  no 
doubt.  In  the  Frenchman's  voluble 
utterances,  "le  Canal  de  Suez — le  Ca- 
nal de  Suez"  was  reiterated  with  the 
insistence  of  a  dominant  note;  and 
Virchow  repeatedly  and  impressively 
advised  the  young  scholars  of  Scotland 
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against  placing  their  trust  iu   ^'blosse 
logische  MSglichkeiten." 

Mr.  Browning  had  wrung  a  sacreil 
promise  from  the  son  of  his  host,  who 
was  In  especial  authority  on 'I his  occa- 
sion, that  he  would  not  be  called  on  to 
speak.  He  never  made  speeches;  he 
had  never  made  a  speech  in  his  life. 
But  suddenly,  towards  the  eud  of  the 
occasion,  the  ovation  began.  It  was 
the  young  generation  calling  for  the 
poet  whom  they,  and  not  those  of  his 
own  generation,  had  discovered  and 
love<l.  Had  he  not  "waited  forty 
years"? 

The  body  of  students  in  the  centre  of 
the  hall  rose — ^rose  to  a  man.  "Brown- 
ing! Browning!"  they  shouted.  Thoy 
scrambled  on  the  benches,  waving 
sticks:  "Browning!  Browning!** 

He  who  had  given  the  sacred  prom- 
ise whispered  to  some  one  on  the  pint- 
form  that  this  must  be  stopped,  for 
Mr.  Browning  would  not  speak — he 
never 

A  storm  of  cheering  stopped  him, 
and  he  turned  to  discover  Mr.  Brown- 
ing had  risen  to  his  feet.  There  he 
stood,  the  white-headed,  eagle-eyed, 
metaphysical  poet,  stirred  and  touched 
to  make  the  one  and  only  speech  he 
ever  had  made,  or  ever  would  make, 
in  all  his  life,  impelled  by  the  insistence 
of  the  young  excitement  and  enthusi- 
asm he  faced  in  that  sea  of  eager 
youths,  mostly  Scottish,  and  tlioreforo 
metaphysicians  and  Browningltes  by 
nature. 

The  week  passed,  as  weeks  will,  the 
lights  were  turned  out,  the  voices  si- 
lenced.      But: 

All,  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain. 

And  did  he  stop  and  speak  to  you? 
And  did  you  speak  to  him  again? 

How  strange  it  seems,  and  new! 

But  you  were  living  before  that. 
And  you  are  living  after. 
•  ••••• 

I  crossed  a  moor,  with  a  name  of  its 
own 


And  a  use  in  the  world  no  doubt. 
Yet    a    hand*s-breadth    of    it    shines 
alone — 


And  so  the  week  had  passed  by.  like 
any  other  week;  and  the  guest  had 
gone,  like  any  other  guest — had.  Indeed, 
like  any  other  guest,  left  his  umbrella 
behind  him.  Why  did  we  not  com- 
mandeer Browning's  umbrella?  It 
must  have  been  immediately  sent  to 
him,  for  the  following  letter  speaks 
of  It: 

19  Warwick  Crescent,  W. 

April  21,  'W. 

My  dear  Professor, — The  last  proof  of 
your  goodness  to  me,  in  the  shape  of  a 
restitution  of  my  straying  articles,  has 
just  arrived.  What  can  I  say,  or  hope 
ever  to  say,  concerning  your  treatment 
of  me  this  last  week— which  you  heliied 
to  make  purely  enjoyable? 

Do  not  trouble  yourself  to  search 
the  old  numbers  of  the  "Athensenm** 
for  the  letter  of  Leigh  Hunt.  Here 
is  the  original, — which  may  serve,  as 
well  as  anything  else  I  can  think  ot 
to  put  you  In  mind  of  me  sometimes  in 
after-days.  Mrs.  Masson  perhaps  re- 
members that  I  said  I  never  gave  away 
a  piece  of  my  wife's  handwriting  ex- 
cept to  those  I  loved  indeed.  May  I 
venture  to  give  her  the  translations 
which  accompany  this  letter?  As  for 
my  other  three  friends  (so  rich  may 
one  become  of  a  sudden,  at  all  events 
in  Scotland!)  I  shall  find  some  way  of 
keeping  myself  In  their  remembrance 
when  I  have  time  to  discover  a  more 
appropriate  one. 

I  enclose  two  photographs  requested 
by  the  Senatus  Academicus.  Will  yon 
please  to  forward  them — ^along  with  the 
"Two  separate  autographs'*? 

Ever   yours   most  gratefully, 

Robert  Brwoning. 

The  translations,  in  Mrs.  Browning's 
delicate  hand,  are  "Psyche  and  Pan" 
and  "Psyche  propitiating  Ceres,"  and 
are  endorsed  at  the  end  In  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's own  beautiful  legible  writing: 
"This  translation  by  E.  B.  B.,  In  her 


Robert  Broivning  in  Edinburgh, 
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handwriting,  in  sent  to  Mrs.  Masson  as 
the  only  acknowledgment  Robert 
Browning  is  able  to  make  for  her  per- 
fect kindness  last  week — ^Apr.  21,  *84." 

The  letter  of  Leigh  Hunt  (five  closely 
written  pages,  different  shades  of  for- 
eign paper,  and  tied  together  with  red 
embroidery  silk)  is  enclosed  in  its 
original  envelope,  addressed:  "Robert 
Browning,  Esq.,  Ferma  in  Posta,  Fi- 
renze,  Italia,*'  with  two  old  shilling 
stamps  and  one  penny  one,  and  the 
postmark  bearing  the  date  ''Jan.  V., 
'57."  And  at  the  back,  below  the 
broken  red  seal,  it  is  endorsed:  ^'Offereil 
to  my  kind  host,  and  dear  friend  now, 
in  memory  of  the  delightful  week  I 
was  privilege<l  to  spend  at  tho  bouse 
of  Professor  Masson.— Robert  Brown- 
ing, Apr.  21.  '84." 

Of  Browning's  later  letters  (one  of 
the  last  is  on  the  back  of  a  calling  card, 
left  at  a  door  in  London,  and  the  last 
of  all  is  written  from  29  de  Vere  Gar- 
dens) many  refer  to  that  week  in  Bdin- 
bnrglL  One  (addressed  to  Orme  Mas- 
son)  has  nn  added  postscript  to  say: 

Pray  tell  your  Father  that,  having  to 
be  painted  for  Balliol  College, — and 
therefore  to  endure  the  Doctor's  robe, 
— that  is,  the  Oxford  one, — I  surmount 
It  by  the  Bdinburgh  Badge, — ^the  hood 
he  so  generously  presented  me  with: 
no  be-doctoring  for  me  without  that! 

Another  (addressed  to  Professor  David 
Masson)  begins: 

I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your 
gracious  words, — ^glad  and  proud  if 
anything  in  my  poem  may  have  pleased 
you. 

And  ends: 

All  love  to  you   and   the   dear  and 

Th«  Oorahill  Magasliie. 


kind  Household  at  this  appropriate  sea- 
son for  good  wishes! — from 

Yours  affectionately  ever, 

Robert  Browning. 

And  one  other  may  be  quoted: 

My  dear  Professor  Masson, — I  read 
your  two  Lectures  on  Carlyle  with  de- 
light indeed:  the  latter  gave  me  esiw- 
cial  pleasure  .... 

All  kindest  regards  to  your  dear 
family:  the  goodness  of  that  memora- 
ble week  is  never  long  out  of  my  mind, 
but  will  not  certainly  be  absent  next 
week,  when  I  attend  our  Oxford  Com- 
memoration. 

Ever  truly  yours, 

Rolfert  Brauminy. 

His  host  of  "tlwt  memorable  week" 
was.  on  Old  Year's  Day,  1880,  one  of 
the  pall-bearers  who  laid  Roliert 
Browning  to  rest  in  Poet's  Corner  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  as  he  was  one  of 
the  mourners  when  Alfred  Tennyson 
was  laid  there  three  years  later. 
There  are  the  two  graves,  side  by  aide, 
on  the  floor  of  an  aisle  of  the  great 
Abl)ey: 

...  by  death,  fools  think,  imprisoned. 

...  It  is  all  a  memory  now — u 
blurre<l  memorj-,  some  of  it.  There  he 
lies  in  the  silence  of  the  Abbey,  with 
the  "bustle  of  man's  worktlme"  close 
outside.  There  are  his  poems  lu  the 
bookshelf,  ready  to  solace  and  uphold. 
And  in  another  hundred  years,  i)erliaps. 
another  poet  will  come  to  our  CHi)ital, 
and  another  generation  of  citizens  will 
welcome  him.  He  will  be  feted  and 
lionized,  listened  to  and  wondere<l  at. 
.  .  .  What  will  his  poems  be  like?  And 
will  his  generation  sing  Bums's  love- 
sonps  and   read   our  Browning? 

Rosaline  Masson, 
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By  Huoh 


V. 


Morning,  with  its  cool,  wan  lights 
and  its  calm  sanity,  brought  some 
measure  of  comfort  to  Saleh.  The  in- 
cident of  the  previous  evening  still 
caused  him  to  wince  when  he  recalled 
it  to  mind,  but  now  in  the  daytime  the 
mountains  which  the  night  and  its 
broodings  had  reared  about  him  began 
to  shrink  and  dwindle  into  mole-hills. 
Sii:  Thomas  Bambridge  was  obviously 
a  dry  old  chip  with  a  rebellious  liver. 
His  action,  mortifying  though  it  had 
been  at  the  moment,  was  surely  no 
criterion  by  which  that  of  the  bulk 
of  Anglo-Asiatics  could  be  gauged. 
Saleh  brought  all  his  experiences,  not 
only  in  England  but  of  the  Australians 
with  whom  he  had  associated  on  board, 
to  fortify  his  opinion  that  Sir  Thomas's 
prejudice  was  something  peculiar  to 
himself:  and  then  came  Colombo  to  dis- 
tract his  thoughts  from  mere  personal 
matters. 

Jack  Norris  had  foretold  that  Saleh 
would  find  the  Oriental  soul  within 
him  kindle  at  the  first  scent  of  the 
East,  and  tills  was  borne  to^  him  on  the 
soft,  wooing  breesses  blowing  off-shore 
as  the  vessel  approached  Oeylon.  He 
leaned  over  the  bulwarks  and  snuflTed 
it  lovingly,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
something  stirred  within  him  that  had 
long  been  dead  or  sleeping.  Old  mem- 
ories crowded  upon  him,  memories  of 
half-forgotten  faces,  of  scenes  once  fa- 
miliar, of  a  life  whose  indolently  un- 
moral simplicity  admitted  the  intrusion 
of  no  torturing  problems,  and  now  of  u 
sudden  all  these  things  awoke  in  him 
a  feeling  of  kinship  and  affection.  A 
tingling  excitement  began  to  take  pon- 
session  of  him,  an  eagerness  of  curios- 
ity and  anticipation.  He  was  in  a 
fever  to  get  ashore. 

The  broad,  white-hot  streets  lined  by 


CUFFOBD. 

glaring  buildings,  the  moving  pageant 
of  the  Oriental  crowd,  the  deep  fringe 
of  restless  palm-fronds  skirting  the  bay, 
the  clamor  of  strange  tcmgaes,  the 
bright  color  of  costumes,  the  yoked  oxen 
in  the  clumsy  carts,  the  crowding  vege- 
tation, and  the  warm,  moist  smells,  as 
of  mountains  of  hidden  .fruit,— each  one 
of  these  things  made  to  him  its  sepa- 
rate and  insistent  appeal.  It  was  not 
Malaya  yet,  but  it  was  Malaya's  twin 
sister,  and  Malaya  was  beginning  to 
call  across  the  seas  to  her  wandering 
son,  bidding  him  welcome  home.  Saleh 
said  no  word  to  his  Australian  friends 
— he  had  landed  with  a  party  of  fellow- 
passengers— of  these  tumultuous  sensa- 
tions, but  his  eyes  were  bright,  his  nos- 
trils expanded,  he  was  conscious  oif  a 
vivid  delight  which  he  cherished  in  his 
innermost  being,  but  of  which  the  Eng- 
lish half  of  him  was  more  than  a  little 
ashamed.  So  short  a  while  ago  he 
had  believed  himself  to  be  entirely,  in- 
vincibly British,  and  now ?    But  It 

was  good,  good,  good  to  drink  in  with 
all  five  senses  these  revived  impressions 
of  the  East. 

The  stay  in  Colombo  was  short,  and 
then  a  smaller  vessel,  China-bound, 
bore  Saleh  and  a  much  diminished  band 
of  fellow-passengers  upon  their  way. 
The  ship  which  had  brought  them  out 
pursued  her  long  journey  to  Australia. 

The  week  that  followed  was  to  Saleh 
the  longest  part  of  the  whole  voyage. 
He  was  wildly  restless,  eager  now  with 
quite  a  hungry  eagerness  to  reach  his 
Journey's  end.  Colombo  had  whetted 
his  appetite  for  the  Bast;  the  f^w 
hours  spent  at  Penang  put  a  new  edge 
on  it;  and  then  at  last  came  Singapore. 
and  at  the  docks  a  knot  of  men,  whose 
gnarled  brown  faces  were  strangely 
familiar,  greeted  him  with  smiles  and 
tean?  and  extravagant  demonstrations 
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of  Joy,  and  told  liini  that  the  Resident's 
yacht  was  lying,  with  steam  up,  in  the 
roads,  waiting  to  carry  him  home. 
The  Englishman  in  Saleh  experienced 
«ome  moments  of  acute  embarrassment 
while  his  mother's  retainers,  old  men 
who  had  known  him  in  infancy, 
sciuatted  about  bis  feet  embraced  his 
knees  with  tears  and  laughter, 
and  bade  him  welcome  in  their 
kindly  and  unself-conscious  fash- 
Ion  In  the  presence  of  his  amused  fel- 
low-passengers, but  the  heart  of  biiii 
was  touched  by  the  obvious  sincerity 
of  their  greeting.  Of  a  sudden  it 
was  revealed  to  him  that  he  was,  lu 
troth,  retnmlng  home,— that  this  dis- 
tant land  held  men  and  women  upon 
whom,  in  his  self-absorption,  he  had 
hardly  expended  a  thought  for  years, 
yet  who  loved  him  with  a  depth  and 
a  fidelity  wholly  different  to  the  kindly 
affection  which  he  had  won  for  him- 
self even  in  the  warm-hearted  Le  Me- 
surler  family.  There,  too,  he  had  been 
at  best  Just  "one  of  the  boys,'*  here  he 
was  a  prince  and  the  son  of  a  kin;;! 
The  incense  of  that  curious  blending  of 
familiar  personal  affection  with  an  in- 
herited tradition  of  loyalty — whereof 
the  Malayan  people  in  a  special  meas- 
ure have  the  precious  secret — was  very 
sweet  to  him.  Jack  Norris  had  been 
right  when  he  had  spoken  of  the  East 
and  prophesied  that  Saleh  would  like 
it.  The  old  proverb  of  the  Malays, 
which  at  parting  he  had  quoted,  re- 
curred to  the  lad's  memory,  **The  eel 
returning  to  its  mud,  the  sirih-lesit  to 
its  vine,  the  betel-nut  to  its  twig!" 
Where  on  earth  is  there  Joy  like  unto 
that  of  the  home-coming? 

After  all,  had  Saleh  been  right,  he 
wondered,  when  he  replied  that  his 
mud,  his  vine,  his  twig  were  England? 

VI. 
The  arrival    at   the   mouth   of   the 
Pelesu  river  and  the  ten  miles'  Journey 
uTvstreani  to  bin  father's  capital  caused 


a  migbt:^'  vibration  of  the  chords  of 
memory.  The  villages  under  the 
shady  cocoa-nut  palms,  the  deep  fringe 
of  restless  casuarina-trees  with  each 
delicate  spine  a-twitter  in  the  breeze, 
the  long  yellow  sand-spits,  the  thick- 
set wooden  lighthouse  painted  black 
and  white  and  squatting  squarely  on 
its  four  sturdy  legs,  the  irregular, 
creamy  line  of  the  bar  where  the  waters 
of  the  river  contended  eternally  with 
the  tides, — every  one  of  these  things 
cried  its  separate  welcome  to  Saleh. 
Then  came  the  noisy  transfer  from  the 
yacht  to  the  native  boat  with  its  crowd 
of  gaily-clad  Malays  saluting  him  with 
lifted  paddles  and  curious,  interested 
faces,  and  a  somewhat  ignominious 
crawl  into  the  wooden,  paIm-roofe<l 
shelter  at  the  stem. 

Saleh  seated  himself  on  the  carpet 
which  covered  the  deck  of  this  cabin, 
and  noted  with  interest  the  spears  slung 
from  thongs  from  the  roof.  With  a 
tishock  of  wonder  he  found  himself  rec- 
ollecting not  only  each  spear,  but  the 
Individual  nickname  that  It  bore,  and 
something  even  of  its  fabled  record! 
The  very  existence  of  these  famous 
weapons,  he  was  certain,  had  not  been 
so  much  as  remembered  by  him  for 
years.  Where,  then,  he  asked  himself, 
had  all  this  lore,  that  now  recurred  to 
him  so  readily,  been  hidden  that  long 
while?  And  yonder,  up-stream  near 
the  bend,  lay  an  island — ^a  tiny  piece 
of  earth  supporting  a  dozen  cocoa-nut 
palms  and  a  hut — Pfilau  Kftpas — Cot- 
ton Island — though  there  was  not  a  cor- 
ton- tree  within  a  mile  of  it.  How  was 
it  that  the  name,  so  long  unthought 
upon,  leaped  now  unbidden  to  his  lips? 
And  it  was  the  same  with  everything, 
— ^people,  places,  things, — he  remem- 
bered every  one  of  them  vividly,  though 
the  faces  were  older,  the  dimensions  of 
Inanimate  objects  had  shrunk  curi- 
ously, and  with  them  came  rags  and 
tags  of  story  which  he  could  never  eves 
rememl)er  to  have  heard.    Each  one  of 
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the  four  grave  and  aged  headmen  who 
RCfuatttKl  about  the  cabin-door  in  .si- 
lence, their  attitudes  submissive,  their 
hands  clasped  in  their  laps,  their  1)acks 
tu  the  straining  men  at  the  paddles, 
were  known  to  him  with. an  Intimacy 
that  was  startling,  since  no  thought  of 
them  had  so  much  as  crossed  his  mind 
for  years! 

There  was  to  Saleh  something 
vaguely  disquieting,  even  terrifying, 
about  this  sudden  sharp  assertion  of 
the  powers  of  an  unsuspected  mem- 
ory. It  seemed  to  him  as  though  he 
were  the  possessor  of  a  dual  personal- 
ity, and  that  one  of  the  egos  within 
him  had  been  long  lapped  in  slumber 
and  now  was  abruptly  awakened.  It 
was  playing  queer  and  uncanny  tricks 
upon  him  already.  It  was  strange  to 
him:  he  did  not  know  where  to  have 
it,  what  to  expect  from  it.  It  made 
him  conscious  of  an  extraordinary 
feeling  of  uncertainty,  or  insecurity 
about  himself! 

With  the  awkwardness  bred  of  long 
desuetude  and  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  he  still  was  clad  in  Euroi)ean  fash- 
ion, Saleh  sat  cross-legged  on  the  carpet 
Just  within  the  doorway  of  the  tiny 
cabin,  watching  the  familiar  landmarks 
come  up  one  by  one,  each  in  its  turn 
to  drop  behind  as  the  boat  leai)ed  for- 
ward to  the  ordered  thump  and  splash 
and  rhythm  of  the  paddles.  Above 
him  hung  the  historic  spears;  before 
him  sat  the  grave  courticm,  dressetl  in 
correct  Malay  costume,  krin  stuck  in 
their  girdles,  twisted  handkerchiefs  on 
th^r  heads,  their  faces  immovable  as 
though  carved  out  of  mahogany.  Over 
their  shoulders  Saleh  could  see  the 
bright  silks  of  forty  paddlers  in  kalei- 
doscopic movement,  as  the  shining  pad- 
dle-blade«*,  dripping  gems  of  sunlit 
water,  rose  and  fell.  Beyond  them 
again  the  long  reach  of  the  river, 
flanke«l  by  villages,  set  with  islands, 
busy  with  the  traffic  of  small  craft,  was 
visible    in    swiftly    eliaiiging   glinii>ses. 


The  steersman,  ^lerched  in  the  magnit 
on  the  i*oof  of  the  cabin,  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  began  to  keen  a  t>oat-8on!;. 
an  elusive,  plaintive  melody  pitched  in 
a  minor  key,  instinct  with  the  unresist- 
ing, patient  melancholy  of  his  race, 
and  as  the  men  at  the  paddles  took  u\\ 
the  refrain.  Saleh  felt  as  though  the 
very  heart-strings  of  his  soul  were  be- 
ing made  the  instrument  of  that  music. 
A  little  puff  of  scent-laden  wind  wan- 
dered down  the  river  and  blew  upon 
his  cheek.  It  was  to  htm  as  though 
the  land  that  gave  him  birth  wa«  greet- 
ing him  with  a  kiss.  Yes,  yes,  yes.  It 
was  here,  here  that  he  belonged! 

At  the  landing-stage  which  ran  out 
into  the  water  near  the  centre  of  the 
Kampong  Rftja — the  King's  Compound. 
— a  long  string  of  ramshackle  buildings, 
each  in  its  own  Ill-kept  grounds,  the 
whole  surrounded  by  a  high  fence  of 
split  bamboos, — a  big  crowd  of  natives 
had  congregated  to  witness  the  arrival 
of  their  Sultan's  son.  As  Saleh  stepped 
ashore  every  soul  present  squatted  sud- 
denly, and  as  he  stood  still  in  mo- 
mentary surprise,  those  who  were  fol- 
lowing him  immediately  imitated  their 
example.  Saleh  found  himself  in  mi 
instant  awfully  alone,— the  only  erect 
figure  in  that  wide  multitude,  every 
eye  in  which  was  fixed  upon  him.  He 
felt  himself  flush  painfully  under  Iii» 
dark  skin.  He  was  conscious  of  :i 
sensation  of  acute  embarrassment.  His 
European  clothes,  which  for  years  he 
had  worn  quite  naturally  without  giv- 
ing to  them  a  thought  seemed  to  him 
of  a  sudden  to  be  Incongruous,  con8|)i<'- 
uous.  In  a  manner  even  grotesque. 
And  the  thought  flashed  across  bis 
mind,  were  they  not  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  certain  transformations 
within  himself  which  would  make  him 
too  as  hot)elessly  out  of  place  at  the 
(^ourt  of  I*elesu  as  was,  he  felt  the 
asiHH't  of  his  trim  Western  figure  alone 
In  the  heart  of  tliat  squatting,  gally- 
dresse<l  multitude?      Y(»s,  indubitably. 
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he  was  of  this  world,  but  not  in  It. 

He  was  directed  to  one  of  the  com- 
pounds, and  the  crowd  surged  after 
him,  each  individual  rising  to  his  feet 
and  falling  in  behind  the  moment  Sa- 
leh had  passed  him.  He  picked  hJB 
way  along  a  narrow  footpath,  between 
wastes  of  rank  grass  strewn  with  a 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  rubbish,  to 
the  door  of  a  big  building  consisting  of 
three  large  thatched  houses,  connected 
each  with  each  by  narrow  covered 
ways.  He  clambered  up  a  stair-lad- 
der which  led  into  a  wide,  mat-strewn 
room,  and  all  the  while  he  was  subtly 
conscious  that  bright  eyes  were  peeping 
at  him  from  behind  lattices  and  door- 
curtains.  He  even  fancied  that  he 
could  catch  the  sound  of  the  feminine 
giggles  and  light  whispers  of  their 
owners.  He  felt  at  once  embarrassed 
and  outraged. 

^*T<lan'ku  her-ddu!  Uis  Majesty 
Bleepeth!"  They  were  almost  the  first 
words  that  had  been  spoken  since  his 
landing,  and  how  vividly  they  recalled 
to  him  the  memories  of  childhood. 
They  were  a  euphemism,  as  he,  who 
had  been  free  of  the  inner  precincts  of 
the  palace,  «knew  well,  and  they  meant 
In  plain  language  that  the  King  did  not 
mean  to  allow  himself  to  be  bothered. 
"His  Majesty  sleepeth"  was  what  they 
had  always  been  wont  to  say  when  the 
Resident  wished  to  consult  the  King 
upon  any  affair  of  State,  or  to  bring 
him  to  book  for  one  or  another  of  his 
unspeakable  naughtinesses, — ^when,  in 
fact,  the  presence  of  the  monarch  was 
requested  for  any  purpose  that  was  cal- 
culated to  bore  him.  Of  old  it  had 
been  a  matter  of  course;  now  it  struck 
chill  Into  Saleh's  heart.  After  all 
these  years  of  absence  his  father  would 
not  put  himself  out  even  for  a  moment 
to  the  extent  of  according  to  his  newly 
arrived  son  an  immediate  interview. 

As  many  people  as  could  contrive  to 
find  sitting-space  had  crowded  after 
him    into   the    low-ceillnged.    walled-in 


room.  Saleh  himself  was  seated  near 
the  far  end,  opposite  to  the  entrance, 
and  a  s)>ace  of  a  few  feet  square  was 
left  vacant  immediately  in  front  of 
him,  but  very  soon  the  atmosphere  was 
insupportable.  No  one  spoke.  All 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  and  he  dared 
not  move  his  cramped  limbs.  He  was 
abominably  uncomfortable,  body  and 
mind. 

*'And  Tungku  AmpQan?*'  he  asked. 
Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  with  a 
shock  that  he  did  not  know  even  his 
mother's  name— only  her  title. 

"Qring"  came  the  monosyllabic  an- 
swer from  one  of  the  senior  men  pres- 
ent, **Orinff*' — a  word  which  is  useil 
only  in  speaking  of  a  person  of  royal 
blood — means  *'sick,*'  and  Saleh  was  to 
learn  ere  long  that  this  too  was  a  eu- 
phemism. What  it  cloaked  he  also 
had  yet  to  learn. 

Again  the  silence  fell. 

Saleh,  his  nerves  sawed  to  excrucia- 
tion by  that  host  of  staring  eyes,  calm, 
emotionless  faces,  and  silent  immova- 
ble figures,  felt  as  though  he  would 
suffocate,  as  though  in  a  little  space  he 
would  be  driven  to  scream  aloud. 
Again  and  again. he  tried  to  break  the 
paralyzing  monotony  and  embarrass- 
ment of  the  situation  by  asking  a  ques- 
tion or  attempting  to  start  some  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  but  it  was  like 
tossing  a  ball  to  one  who  allows  It  each 
time  to  drop  to  the  ground  through 
limp  indolelit  fingers.  Very  soon  he 
abandoned  the  vain  endeavor,  and  suf- 
fered the  pall  of  silence  to  cover  all 
within  the  room  In  its  dense  stifiing 
folds,  but  the  Englishman  within  him 
hated  the  inactivity  of  mind  and  body* 
fumed  inwardly,  and  protested  vehe- 
mently. 

There  recurretl  to  his  memory  the 
scenes  that  used  to  be  enacted  in  the 
Le  Mesurier  family  when  he  or  one  of 
the  boys  returned  to  it  after  a  few 
weeks*  absence, — ^how  all  rushed  to 
greet  him,  how  the  house  was  clamor- 
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beat  We  whisk  round  a  little  cape 
and  come  foil  upon  a  tiny  bay  wirh 
sandy  shore,  where,  within  a  few 
yards,  are  disporting  themselves  a  bath- 
ing party  of  women  and  children. 
They  are  so  astonished  at  our  sudden 
apparition  that  they  just  stand  trans- 
fixed as  we  first  catch  sight  of  them, 
and  remain  so  until  we  are  swept  out 
of  sight.  One  soft-rounded  figure 
with  glistening  russet  skin  will  be 
standing  knee^leep  in  the  water,  with 
her  back  to  the  river  and  her  hands 
dipped  to  splash  a  little  flock  of  crow- 
ing infants.  She  delays  the  splash- 
ing and  Just  turns  her  head  to  see  us 
pass.  Another  full-blown  rose  per- 
haps stands  in  an  attitude  of  languid 
amusement  watching  the  play,  her  feet 
in  the  water,  arms  thrown  up,  and 
bands  behind  her  head.  Psyche  to  the 
very  life.  Half-grown  girls  running; 
about  like  fawns  suddenly  halt  on  ouo 
foot  and  stare  at  us  with  their  big 
round  brown  eyes.  In  rear  will  be 
pairs  of  squatting  figures,  one  braiding 
the  other*s  hair,  the  other  watching  the 
process  in  a  little  fiashing  mirror.  For 
background  there  are  boiling  pots,  gray 
old  women  busily  washing,  and  great 
patches  of  colored  garments  spread  out 
to  dry  upon  the  silver  sand.  Grouped 
here  and  there  is  the  fascinating  va- 
riety of  corn-colored,  golden,  peach- 
pink,  creamy,  glowing  skin,  covering 
figures  postured  in  every  attitude  of 
^ace  and  abandonment,  with  never  a 
rag  to  hide  the  curved  and  swelling 
lines. 

Clouds  of  white  on  the  shore  far 
abead  turn  out  to  be  flocks  of  sheep 
resting  at  the  water's  edge  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  guarded  by  slim  brown 
boys,  mother-naked  and  unashamed.  A 
little  archiipelago  of  small  black  rocks, 
visible  down  the  stream,  proves,  as  we 
Hweep  past  them,  to  be  the  snouts  of 
a  herd  of  buffaloes,  that  for  coolness 
have  sunk  their  bodies  up  to  the  eyes 
in  the  blessed  river.     Clusters  of  meek 


red  cattle  stand  fetlock-deep  in  the 
shallows,  and  great  storks  imce  the 
islands,  or  stapd  on  one  leg  with  folded 
neck  and  rested  beak,  dreaming  of  the 
chicks  that  are  being  reared  in  the 
bulrushes,  chicks  that  will  some  day 
rival  their  parents  in  length  of  limb  and 
dignity  of  manner.  And  every  now 
and  then  a  gay  bathing  party,  some- 
times seen  far  ahead,  again  appearing 
suddenly  and  spinning  past,  as  if  the 
river  bank  were  a  country  side 
through  which  we  raced  in  a  noiseless 
smooth-running  railway  train.  Slowly 
turning  round  and  round  in  the  cur- 
rent, with  sometimes  a  clumsy  lunge  of 
the  great  oars  to  keep  her  off  the  bank, 
our  strange  craft  floats  swiftly  through 
the  burning  air,  without  effort  or  with- 
out sound  from  within. 

As  evening  approaches  there  comes 
a  great  change  in  the  temi)erature. 
The  fury  goes  out  of  the  sun.  a  cool 
breeze  springs  up,  and  the  pleasantest 
place  on  the  kelek  is  a  pereh  on  a  bale 
of  goods,  from  which  one  can  see  the 
soft  i)early  haze  in  the  north  and  south, 
the  clear-cut  mountains  in  the  east,  and 
the  flooding  gold  of  the  setting  snii. 
Just  as  night  is  about  to  fall  we  glide 
quietly  to  shore  and  draw  up  before  a 
broad  beach  of  smooth  sand.  Half  an 
hour  later  we  are  Joined  by  a  large 
fleet  of  keleks  that  had  hastily  been 
put  in  commission  when  it  was  noised 
abroad  that  a  man  with  a  hat,  a  flag, 
and  a  brace  of  soldiers  was  putting  to 
sea.  The  hatted  foreigner  in  himself  is 
a  host  in  Turkey,  especially  when  es- 
cort (Hi  by  minions  of  the  Government. 
All  the  passengers  and  merchandise 
for  down-stream  that  had  been  waiting 
for  weeks  at  Diarbekir  for  safe  conduct 
were  hurriedly  embarked,  and  there 
was  much  rejoicing  when  the  fleet 
caught  us  up,  and  was  able  to  anchor 
under  the  shadow  of  my  flag — a  weak 
imitation  of  the  Union  Jack,  composed 
of  a  white  handkerehief  and  an  old 
red    tie   sewn  diagonally.    There  was 
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laughing  water.  Swept  along  by  the 
same  current  in  which  floated  the  raft, 
I  could  swim  away  from  it  or  round 
It,  could  dive  again  and  again  from  its 
quiveriug  deck,  could  beat  the  water 
with  my  limbs  until  it  foamed  and  ef- 
ferresced;  and  most  delightful  of  all,  I 
could  float  on  my  back  and  gaze  into 
the  blue  depths  al>ove,  and  listen  the 
while  with  submerged  ears  to  the  eter- 
nal rustling  of  the  little  stones  beneath 
as  the  stream  scurried  over  its  gravelly 
bed. 

There  was  mild  adventure,  too. 
Every  now  and  then  the  narrow  bed 
of  the  river  expanded,  and  the  running 
water  spread  itself  out  over  wide  flats, 
where  it  rippled  and  tumbled  and 
sparkled  over  stones  and  sand.  Where 
there  had  been  deep  water  there  was 
now  shallow,  and  swimming  became 
impossible.  I  was  caught  in  such  a 
place  when  nearly  a  hundred  yards 
away  from  my  floating  house.  The 
stream  ran  about  flve  knots,  and  the 
depth  was  no  more  than  a  foot  I  lay 
flat  on  my  back  and  skimmed  lightly 
along  with  an  occasional  scrape  on  the 
Rand.  My  progress  was  delightful  un- 
til the  water  shallowed  still  more,  and 
the  bottom  changed  from  sand  to  peb- 
bles. Then  I  was  rattled  along  over 
the  smooth  stones  at  an  alarming  pace, 
and  no  efforts  that  I  could  make  saved 
an  important  part  of  my  anatomy  from 
a  series  of  gorgeous,  tooth-loosen  lug 
thumps.  T  stood  up  to  walk,  but 
could  make  no  speed  over  the  stones 
with  my  tender  f(*et  The  keiek  flew 
farther  and  farther  away.  The  kelek- 
jis  had  little  control  over  their  craft 
in  the  shallow  water,  for  It  too  was 
rubbing  along  the  bottom  at  a  terrific 
pace.  Then  I  lay  down  again,  think- 
ing it  better  to  be  bumped  where  I  had 
lieen  salted  in  early  youth,  than  to  be 
left  nakiHl  in  a  foreign  land.  Sud- 
denly the  water  deepened,  and  then  I 
fiwam  frantically  after  the  kelek.  Just 
as   I   caught   h;*r  up,   the   river  shal- 


lowed again,  but  this  time  I  had  a  hold 
which  I  was  determined  not  to  lose.  I 
tried  to  jump  aboard,  but  the  jagged, 
projecting  poles  of  the  framework 
made  throwing  oneself  forward  most 
diflicult.  The  pace  was  so  great  that 
no  sooner  had  I  lifted  a  foot  than  the 
kelek  sliiH>ed  away  from  it,  and  with 
my  weak  hands  I  could  not  help  the 
situation.  And  so  I  was  hurried  for- 
ward, the  hot  sun  above  scorching  my 
ekln,  the  stones  underneath  mangling 
the  soles  of  my  feet;  incapable  of  being 
assisted,  and  with  no  time  to  think.  A 
deepening  of  the  water  resulted  in  res- 
cue from  a  ridiculous  and  uncomforta- 
ble position,  and  I  was  lifted  aboard 
more  dead  than  alive,  and  with  an  ap- 
petite that  knew  no  bounds.  What 
cloud  is  without  a  silver  lining! 

Our  kelekjis  numbered  two.  one  the 
captain,  w^ho  rowed  and  cursed  the 
crew,  the  other  the  crew,  who 
poled  the  vessel  out  of  danger 
and  suffered  the  cursing,  like  mari- 
ners before  the  mast  all  over  the  world. 
The  zaptlehs  were  also  two,  and  armed 
with  Martini  rifles  and  enough  car- 
tridges for  a  battle.  They  were  oblig- 
ing fellows,  and  held  their  weapons  for 
me  while  I  aimed  at  birds  and  pulled 
the  trigger.  The  only  drawback  to 
this  form  of  sport  was  that  my  shoul- 
der bore  the  kick.  Our  flrst  day's  voy- 
age lay  through  comparatively  uninter- 
esting country,  with  a  distant  view  of 
snow-capped  mountains  in  the  easf. 
The  river  twisted  and  wriggled  alM>ut 
in  an  utterly  disconcerting  manner,  be- 
tween banks  that  were  sometimes  low 
and  covered  with  grass  and  wild  flow- 
ers, sometimes  high  and  wooded.  A 
charming  progress,  but  not  exciting, 
except  for  such  episodes  as  already  re- 
lated, and  one  scene  that  continually  re- 
curred. 

Imagine  the  raft  slipping  quietly 
along  on  the  current,  close  to  the  high 
and  broken  bank,  the  oarsman  dozing 
at  his  post,  the  others  asleep  In  the 
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ziiptieliH,  and  these  sleepy  individuals 
would  dart  to  their  aid,  wtlh  an  alac- 
rity that  proved  them  alive  to  danger. 

We  passed  old  castles  perched  high 
above,  curious  little  villages  hidden  be- 
tween crevices  in  the  rocks,  and  sev- 
eral places  where  were  inaccessible 
cave-dwellings,  whether  inhabited  or 
not  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Hassan- 
Keif,  where  we  arrived  in  the  evening, 
is  surely  one  of  the  strange  places  of 
the  earth.  The  gorge  of  the  river  opens 
somewhat  to  accommodate  a  great  oval 
hollow.  The  high  precipice  overlook- 
ing the  left  bank  Is  literally  honey- 
combed with  cave-dwellings  connected 
with  each  other  by  internal  staircases. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hollow,  halt 
a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  river,  is  a 
high  ridge  of  rock  overlooking  the 
pleasant  wooded  space  below.  This 
ridge  also  presents  a  continuous  front- 
age of  arches  and  openings  into  the 
caves  l)eyond.  Groups  of  white-clnd 
Arabs  sat  in  the  arches,  smoking  and 
gazing  into  space.  One  little  crowd 
surrounded  a  man  who  was  trying  a 
rifle — apparently  so,  though  he  might 
have  been  shooting  at  his  neighbor  for 
all  I  know.  The  firing  from  the  mouth 
of  a  cave  had  curious  sound  results. 
A  loud  crack  was  followed  by  a  dull 
mufiled  roar,  as  if  noise  were  belched 
instead  of  sptft  out  Then  a  double 
echo  reverberated  from  cliff  to  cliff,  the 
cracks  overtaking  each  other  in  their 
haste,  the  roar  merging  into  a  solemn 
boom  that  lasted  long  after  the  cracks 
had  ceased  to  repeat  one  another. 

Hassan-Keif  boasts  the  remains  of 
a  magnificent  Roman  bridge,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Saphe. 
Thirty  miles  down-stream  the  Bohtan 
Su  Joins  the  Tigris  and  adds  materially 
to  its  volume.  A  few  miles  from  the 
junction  is  the  ford  where  the  Ten 
Thousand  on  their  splendid  march  to 
the  Black  Sea  crossed  the  Bohtan  Su. 
the  supposed  Oentrites  of  history. 
Herenfter  the  swollen  Tigris  enters  a 


magnificent  gorge  over  fifty  miles  in 
length,  and  at  many  points  scarce  a 
hundred  feet  wide.  In  the  narrows  the 
stream  rushes  along  with  terrifying 
fuiy,  in  waves  that  make  the  kelek 
heave  like  a  boat  at  sea.  The  current 
now  and  then  runs  at  a  speed  equal  to 
that'  of  the  Niagara  rapids,  the  sl<^ 
down  which  it  tears  being  plainly  visi- 
ble to  the  eye.  F<M*tunately  the  tend- 
ency of  a  heavy  mass  like  a  kelek  Ir 
to  fioat  in  the  main  current,  and  com- 
paratively small  exertion  is  required  to 
keep  it  there.  Wind,  however,  is  a  dan- 
gerous obstacle  to  navigation,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  a  kelek  carrying 
i\  house  with  roof  and  walls  that  act 
like  sails. 

We  were  to  sample  this  factor  in 
rafting  in  a  manner  not  altogether 
pleasant.  While  racing  down  the  gorge, 
past  precipices  of  infinite  grandeur,  we 
were  struck  by  a  squall  rushing  down 
from  a  gash  in  the  hills.  At  the  mo- 
ment we  were  making  for  one  of  the 
worst  places  in  the  river,  where  huge 
rocks  fallen  from  the  heights  above  sit 
in  the  narrow  bed  and  deflect  the 
stream  in  bulging  torrents  frotu  side  to 
side  of  the  gorge.  Heavy  overfalls, 
raised  by  the  wind  blowing  against 
the  current,  caused  the  kelek  to  rock 
wildly,  and  for  a  moment  I  thought  we 
had  no  earthly  chance  of  holding  to- 
gether. I  stood  outside  the  hut.  In  the 
scantiest  attire,  ready  for  whatever 
might  happen.  The  system  of  binding 
skins  and  poles  together,  however, 
gives  great  elasticity,  and  we  weath- 
ered the  waves,  but  only  to  be  caught 
by  the  wind  and  driven  slap  on  to  tht* 
rocks,  fortunately  Just  below  the  dan- 
ger point  One  comer  of  the  raft 
struck  the  shore  with  a  heavy  smash, 
and  the  scrape  along  the  bank  burst 
about  thirty  of  the  skins.  lioad  was 
the  hissing  that  escaped  from  their 
torn  sides.  In  a  semi-sinking  condi- 
tion we  regained  the  current  and  were 
swept  along,  all  aboard  pulling  like  mad 
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nud  looking  for  a  haven  wbore  damages 
might  be  repaireil.  They  made  a  shot 
at  the  lee  of  a  small  peninsula,  one  of 
the  men  dived  overboard  with  the  rope, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  force  her 
into  the  eddy.  But  without  success. 
The  roi)^  was  torn  from  the  hands  of 
the  unfortunate  boatman,  and  the  kelek 
tlew  onwards,  leaving  Idui  stranded. 
Short-handeil,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  make  desperate  efforts  to 
keep  In  the  stream  and  to  avoid  the 
danger  points  that  followed  one  after 
the  other.  The  man  left  behind  would 
have  to  take  his  chance  of  scrambling 
aboard  one  of  the  eight  keleks  that 
were  following. 

While  I  was  wondering  what  was  go- 
ing to  happen  next,  another  kelek,  a 
small   one    lightly    laden,    was    thrust 
close  up  to  us  by  the  current,  and  its 
captain,  a  sporting  old  Moslem  with  a 
gray  beard,  offered  the  loan  of  his  as- 
sistant to  our  captain,  who  was  almost 
completely  exhausted.      The  new  man 
made  a  dare-devil  rush  at  us  across  the 
intervening   s|)ace   of   foaming  water, 
and  climbed  aboard.      A  few  minutes 
later  our  opportunity   came,   and   we 
managed  to  draw  up  at  a  stretch  of  sand 
about  a  hundred  yards  long.       Four 
other  kelekfl  succeeded  in  making  the 
same    place,    all    in    need    of    repair. 
Three  others  were  swept  by,  as  the 
crews  could  not  make  the  eddy.    One 
kelek   was  missing  altogether,   to  the 
great  anxiety  of  the  little  knot  of  ex- 
cited boatmen  who  were  discussing  our 
escape.    For  nearly   a   quarter  of  an 
hour  we  watched  for  signs  of  wreckage 
In  the  swirling  stream,  and  were  then 
relieved  to  observe  the  missing  craft 
come  racing  down  to  us.      When  suc- 
cessfully   manoeuvred    alongside,    she 
was  received  with  loud  shouts  of  con- 
gratulation, and  was  found  to  be  un- 
damaged.      At   the   place   where   the 
squall  bad  struck  us  she  became  en- 
tangled in  a  great  whirlpool,  in  which, 
before  tbe  crew  were  permitted  to  ex- 
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tricate  her,  she  made  many  gyrations  in 
honor  of  the  local  Jinns. 

The  mending  of  the  skins  and  their 
blowing  up  like  balloons  was  duly  com- 
pleted while  we  halted  for  the  night. 
Apparently  the  raft  was  none  tbe  worse 
for  the  rough  handling  it  bad  received, 
and  before  daybreak  we  were  once 
more  afloat.  Sunrise  was  a  wonderful 
function.  We  cast  off  while  the  sky 
far  above  held  but  the  merest  promise 
of  day.  In  the  semi-darkness  the  cliffs 
on  either  hand  seemed  of  measui-eless 
height,  their  ragged  tops  dim  In  the 
twilight  above,  their  feet  wrapped  fn 
sombre  shadow.  The  black  watera  of 
tlie  river  filled  the  gorge  from  side  to 
side,  their  dull  thunder  bumming 
ceaselessly  in  the  air,  except  where  a 
rock  stood  in  the  way  and  raised  a 
harsh  roar  of  rage  that  might  have  been 
the  noise  of  artillery  furiously  driven 
over  broken  ground.  We  glided  Into 
the  mysterious  flood  and  were  soon 
hurtling  forward  on  its  boiling  and 
foam-streaked  surface.  Before  lout? 
came  the  light  of  day,  shining  athwart 
the  double  line  of  precipices  that 
flanked  the  river.  Some  of  it  came 
down  to  us,  forming  a  gloaming  that 
was  hardly  less  eerie  than  the  former 
darkness.  Colors  tipped  the  peaks  and 
I)innacles  above,  and  reflected  light 
gradually  pierced  the  dimness  below. 
When  the  sky  attained  its  fulness  of 
blue  day  penetrated  the  gorge  and 
showed  us  the  way  we  went  An 
hour  later  we  were  out  of  tbe  canyon 
and  floating  swiftly  between  low  bills 
that  were  fast  dwindling  down  Into  Uu> 

4 

Mesopotamian  plain. 

Where  were  a  broad  oiiening  in  tbo 
hills  and  purple  on  the  eastern  shore, 
the  oarsmen  slewed  the  raft  Into  an 
eddy  and  we  grounded  softly  on  the 
sandy  bank.  When  I  stepped  off  ami 
essayed  to  climb  the  low  ascent  from 
the  water*s  edge  there  sprang  from  un- 
der each  of  my  feet  as  I  walked  a 
spray  of  straw-colored   insects.       Tbe 
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dried-up  vegetatlou  was  alive  with 
them,  never  a  square  yard  that  did  not 
contain  its  hundreds.  In  these  helpless 
hopping  creatures  I  recognized  the 
dread  curse  of  many  lands,  the  all-de- 
vouring, devastating  locust.  Here 
were  the  brutes  by  the  million  million, 
eating  greedily  of  every  growing  thing, 
and  turning  smiling  country  into  howl- 
ing wilderness.  We  had  stopped  to  see 
wiiat  interested  the  crowd  of  people  on 
shore.  The  attraction  proved  to  be  a 
murdered  man  Just  picked  out  of  the 
river.  There  was  a  round  hole  under 
one  eye,  and  a  cavity  behind  one  of  the 
ears  where  a  bullet  after  passing 
through  the  head  had  carried  away  a 
large  piece  of  the  skull.  It  was  merely 
a  poor  Yezidi  who  had  been  shot  by  a 
Kurd  out  of  pure  wantonness,  so  far  as 
I  could  Judge,  only  half  an  hour  be- 
fore. An  armed  follower  of  the  local 
Agha  was  now  taking  charge  of  the 
body  for  the  purposes  of  an  investiga- 
tion. I  asked  what  the  punishment 
would  be,  and  was  told  that  perhaps 
the  Agha  would  order  the  murderer  to 
make  a  small  payment  to  the  widow. 
Nobody  except  the  unfortunate  rela- 
tions thought  anything  of  the  matter. 

Our  next  halt  was  at  the  small  town 
of  Jezire  ibn  Omar,  one  of  the  most 
evil  places  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  a 
sort  of  no-man's-land,  where  Arabs  and 
Kurds  of  different  tribes  lord  it  over 
hapless  Christians,  Jews,  and  Yezidis. 
Robbery  and  murder  are  mere  pastimes 
for  those  strong  enough  to  indulge  in 
them,  and  retribution  by  the  law  is 
practically  unknown,  for  the  Turk 
either  cannot  or  does  not  want  to  en- 
force obedience.     Here  we  saw  on  the 

• 

river-bank  a  very  large  encampment, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Sheikh  of  the 
Tal.  We  were  very  glad  to  get  past 
these  lawless  pe<^le  in  safety,  but  con- 
gratulated ourselves  prematurely,  for 
a  detachment  was  sent  downstream  to 
intercept  stragglers  from  the  fleet. 
The  sporting  old  man  who  had  lent  us 


his  assistant  happened  to  be  somewhat 
behind  the  rest,  and  the  Arabs  flted  at 
him  and  ordered  him  ashore.  Hav- 
ing taken  some  twenty  jiounds*  worth 
of  stuff  from  l>im,  they  let  him  go,  and 
the  poor  old  fellow  arrived  at  our  anch- 
orage for  the  night,  very  late,  very 
woebegone,  and  much  In  need  of  sym- 
pathy. My  kelek  was  far  ahead  at 
the  time,  and  we  Just  heard  the  shots 
that  were  fired  without  understand hif; 
the  cause. 

The  bend  In  the  river  where  this  rol>- 
bery  took  place  is  notorious  from  one 
end  of  the  Tigris  to  the  other.  Many 
an  adventure  have  Europeans  gone 
through  here,  while  crimes  against 
Turkish  subjects  are  countless.  One 
of  the  most  recent  of  the  former  is 
the  fight  between  a  party  of  travellers 
— consisting  of  Baron  le  Grand,  the 
French  Consul  at  Mosul,  a  NcMrwegian 
Colonel  and  four  zaptiehs — and  a  num- 
ber of  Arabs.  It  occurred  about  fwo 
years  ago,  and  lasted  for  nearly  half 
an  hour  altogether,  the  Arabs,  after 
a  preliiuinary  attack  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  bend,  riding  across  country  and 
opening  a  heavy  fire  on  the  keleks  as 
they  returned  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
lo(H>.  In  the  interim  the  travellers  had 
arranged  their  baggage  as  a  barricade, 
and  were  able  to  make  a  spirited  de- 
fence, which  completely  put  the  Anibs 
off  tiieir  shooting.  The  Baron  related 
the  story  of  the  affair  to  me  himself, 
and  said  that  he  felt  positive  he  shot 
one  of  the  attackers.  The  Arabs  made 
very  poor  practice  end  only  hit  the 
keleks  a  few  times. 

Mosul,  where  we  arrived  on  the  fifth 
day,  and  halted  for  a  week,  is  the  town 
that  has  been  least  touched  in  all  the 
Turkish  Empire  by  modern  civilization, 
as  is  fitting  in  a  place  that  is  built  on 
a  suburb  of  ancient  Nineveh.  Across 
the  Tigris  stand  the  mounds  that  are 
all  that  remain  of  the  gl(»1es  of  the 
capital  of  Assyria.  Nineveh  has  a  bis- 
tory  that  stretches  throughout  a  period 
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nearly  2,000  years  long,  ending  with  its 
fall  about  the  sixth  centary  before 
Christ  From  that  time  until  Lajrard 
with  reverent  hands  unveiled  the  pal- 
xices  of  Assurbanlpal  and  Sennacherib, 
and  unearthed  the  literary  chamber 
•containing  the  famous  Deluge  Tablets, 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  for  two  thousand 
five  hundred  long  years,  have  slept  uu- 
•disturbed.  Beside  the  mounds  stands 
the  Tomb  of  Jonah,  proof  more  irrefra- 
gable than  any  the  higher  critics  can 
:ndduce  that  the  hero  of  the  whale  was 
n  man  of  flesh  and  blood.  Mosul  itself 
is  continually  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  these  parts  since  the  Arab  conquest, 
-anffering  pillage  at  the  hands  of  the 
ruthless  Tamerlane,  siege  by  Nadir 
:8hah,  and  a  host  of  other  vicissitudes. 
Mosul  housetops  are  much  frequented 
"by  storks,  who  build  their  ragged  nests 
-on  the  highest  and  most  dangerous 
places,  and  rear  their  young  to  an  utter 
disregard  of  the  laws  of  gravity.  The 
stork  is  a  curious  bird  in  other  matters 
besides  appearance,  for,  so  far  as  I 
"have  been  able  to  discover,  he  has  no 
Toice  at  all;  certainly  in  eight  days* 
acquaintance  with  four  different  fami- 
lies I  never  heard  father,  mother,  or 
child  sing,  whistle,  scream,  or  twitter. 
Yet  the  stOTk  has  a  language  in  which 
lie  can  express  his  inmost  thoughts. 
How  he  does  it  the  uninitiated  can 
-surely  never  guess,  for  the  method  is 
unique  and  employed  by  no  other  living 
-creature,  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl.  I  first 
became  aware  of  it  in  the  very  early 
morning  before  the  sun  had  properly 
topped  the  eastern  mountains.  Four 
•great  preposterous  specimens  of  the 
species  stood  on  a  wall  beside  the  roof 
where  I  slept,  and  I  dimly  realized 
that  they  were  performing  their  morn- 
ing toilet.  Their  great  wings  were  flap- 
ping, their  long  necks  were  twisted 
hither  and  thither,  and  their  huge 
l)ointed  beaks  poked  and  scratched  and 
ruffled  with  the  utmost  diligence. 
Their  lordships  took  no  notice  of  me. 


prone  in  my  bed  a  few  yards  away, 
and  I  was  content  to  imagine  myself  lu 
dreamland  with  these  strange  crea- 
tures as  flgments  of  sub-conscious  im- 
agination. But  a  loud  noise  like  some 
one  rattling  a  stick  in  a  wooden  bucket 
partially  waked  me  and  made  me  curse 
the  early  rising  of  my  host's  cook. 
Then  somebody  else  with  another 
bucket  made  a  similar  noise  In  a  differ- 
ent key,  and  I  wondered  what  in  the 
world  they  could  be  doing  to  their 
buckets.  Then  it  dawned  upon  mc 
that  half  the  population  of  Mosul  must 
be  rattling  buckets,  for  the  sound  came 
from  far  and  near,  faint  or  loud  ac- 
cording to  distance,  and  in  a  hundred 
different  keys.  It  was  too  early  in  the 
morning  to  exert  Intelligence,  and  I 
was  content  for  the  moment  to  suppose 
this  quaint,  not  unmusical  clatter  to 
be  perhaps  the  voice  <^  some  kind  of 
patent  prayer-wheel.  Then  came  a 
loud  rattle  close  to  my  ear.  Within 
nine  feet  of  me  stood  a  solemn  stork, 
his  toilet  over,  his  attitude  a  graceful 
balance  on  one  leg.  The  noise  came 
straight  from  his  quivering  beak,  the 
hollow  uiH>er  and  lower  halves  of 
which  he  was  clapping  together  with 
incredible  rapidity.  And  that* s  how 
the  stork  expresses  himself,  in  love  and 
in  anger,  in  pleasure  and  in  distress. 
Truly  there  is  more  in  the  world  than 
even  Munchausen  ever  dreamed. 

Below  Mosul  places  of  interest  suc- 
ceed each  other  with  frequency.  First 
come  the  sulphur  baths  of  Hammam 
All,  and  in  their  neighborhood  a  pe- 
troleum field  from  which  great  things 
are  expected.  The  Turks  have  set  up 
some  machinery,  but  owing  to  inferior 
methods  have  not  yet  succeeded  In 
manufacturing  a  good  quality  of  oil. 
About  twenty-five  miles  below  Mosul 
lie  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nimrud,  where 
I^ayard  discovered  the  vast  palaces  of 
Sargon,  Assumasirpal,  Shalmanezer, 
Esarhaddon.  and  other  worthies  who  in 
Assvrian  times  chastized  the  Jews  foi* 
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the  good  of  their  morals.  Not  far 
from  Nimrud  the  Ten  Thousand  crossed 
the  Zab.  an  important  tributai-y  of  the 
Tigris.  At  Shergat,  a  few  hours 
farther  downstream,  are  the  mounds  of 
ancient  Asshur,  where  a  German  ar- 
cliffiological  expedition  has  been  set- 
tled for  some  years,  making  extensive 
and  scientific  excavations.  Inland 
from  Asshur  are  the  remarkable  ruins 
of  Hatrae.  Every  inch  of  the  ground 
is  classic,  and  redolent  of  Chaldean. 
Assyrian,  and  Parthian,  among  the 
more  ancient  civilizations,  and  of  Ro- 
man, Persian,  and  Arab  among  the 
later. 

Below  Shergat  the  heat  was  very 
great,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  cool 
waters  of  the  river  I  must  have  been 
burnt  up  completely.  I  spent  hours 
in  it,  floating  or  swimming  or  clinging 
to  the  kelek.  Once  I  got  the  kelekji 
to  loosen  a  skin  and  hand  it  over  to  my 
tender  mercies,  having  in  mind  ancient 
experience  with  mussack^  in  an  In- 
dian swimming  bath.  Throwing  the 
inflated  skin  a  few  feet  away  from  the 
raft,  I  mounted  a  sack  of  wheat  and 
from  that  point  of  vantage  sprang 
forth,  meaning  to  grip  the  skin  be- 
tween my  legs  and  ride  it  in  the  water 
as  one  might  ride  a  horse,  a  trick  at 
which  I  had  once  been  expert.  But 
the  Mesopotamian  mussack  is  a  frail 
thing  compared  witli  the  Indian  one, 
and  the  result  of  my  leap  was  a  loud 
i*eport  and  a  slimy  empty  bag  clinging 
round  my  waist.  Another  one  was  got 
ready  and  this  time  I  was  cautious, 
hoping  to  slip  across  it  by  strategy 
rather  than  by  force.  But  my  reward 
was  only  a  long  melancholy  combina- 
tion of  wail  and  whistle,  which  once 
more  left  me  with  the  slimy  and  unde- 
sirable empty  skin.  I  gave  up  trying 
to  ride  cockhorse.  The  people  of  the 
country,  however,  make  great  use  of 
the  skins,  and  one  of  the  quaintest 
things  to  be  «eeu  on  the  Tigris  is  the 
process  by  which  an  individual  crosses 


from  one  side  to  the  other.  Desirous 
of  reaching  the  opiiosite  bank  he  walks 
upstream  to  a  ])oint  from  which  he  cal- 
culates to  make  his  destination,  and 
there  prepares.  He  begins  by  blowing 
up  two  skins  and  tying  them  together. 
Next  he  strips  naked  and  packs  bis 
clothes  either  on  the  top  of  his  head 
or  upon  the  diminutive  raft  All  is 
now  ready,  and  our  friend,  rifle  in 
hand,  wades  into  the  water  poshing  the 
skins  before  him.  When  up  to  his 
middle  he  halts  and  proceeds  to  mount 
With  the  tenderest  care  he  lays  his 
stomach  across  the  nearest  mussack 
and  spreads  his  elbows  over  the  one 
beyond,  both  hands  tightly  grasping 
the  rifle.  He  carefully  feels  the  posi- 
tion by  lifting  his  feet  off  the  ground, 
makes  any  adjustment  necessary,  niul 
then  turns  on  the  steam,  which  con- 
sists of  furiously  paddling  with  the 
legs  after  the  manner  of  a  frog.  All 
his  body  is  out  of  water,  and 
two-thirds  of  his  legs,  half-sub- 
merged, trail  behind.  In  order  to 
force  the  legs  down  to  get  suffi- 
cient grip  of  the  water,  it  is  necessary 
somewhat  to  raise  the  hinder  partn. 
which,  in  propelling  the  lower  limbs, 
are  violently  agitated.  The  result  is 
effective,  though  highly  ludicrous, 
which  does  not  matter  much  in  a  coun- 
try where  a  sense  of  humor  is  not  c<Mn- 
mon.  When  such  an  one  passes  close 
to  the  kelek  it  is  most  fascinating  to 
observe  the  curious  motion,  to  note  the 
rapt  expression  on  his  face,  and  to 
realize  the  delicacy  of  the  position* 
which  forbids  any  movement  of  the 
body,  or  even  the  head— indeed,  the 
eyes  are  only  turned  with  the  greatest 
.caution.  The  cause  of  all  the  anxiety, 
of  course,  is  the  rifle,  to  wet  which 
would  be  a  great  misfortune. 

At  Tekrit,  the  birthplace  of  Salah-ed- 
din,  the  chivalrous  Saladin  of  the  Gru- 
sades,  I  had  to  limit  the  scope  of  my 
aquatic  performances  on  account  of 
sharks,  which  are  said  to  penetrate  op- 
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stream  to  this  polut  from  the  Persian 
(;ulf  in  the  hot  season.  It  was  hot 
8ure  enough,  and  1  was  in  mortal  fear 
of  having  a  leg  nipped  off — with  both 
hands  damaged  I  could  not  afford  to 
sacrifice  any  more  limbs.  My  tri-daily 
dip  was  a  hurried  business,  and  the 
lightning  manner  in  which  I  dived, 
twisted  back  in  the  water  and  regained 
the  shelter  of  the  kelok  would  make 
the  fortune  of  any  music-hall  artist 
who  could  emulate  it.  Clinging  to  the 
laft  I  never  ceased  beating  the  water 
with  my  legs,  this  being  the  time  hon- 
ored method  of  frightening  a  shark. 
Occasionally  I  ventured  forth,  forgetful 
for  the  moment  of  the  risk,  always  to 
rettirn  in  haste,  frightened  to  death 
because  something  had  touched  me  be- 
low the  surface.  For  a  galvanic 
shock  I  commend  the  experience  of  hav- 
ing a  tiny  fish  rub  up  against  one*s 
logs  in  water  known  to  l)e  fre<iuented 
by  sharks. 

Our  last  night  on  the  river  was  not 
cjulte  uneventfuL  We  were  floating 
quietly  down  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
bank,  which  loomed  high  and  black 
above  ns,  when  the  silence  was  sud- 
denly broken  by  a  deep  resonant  voice 
that  asked  who  we  were  and  where  we 
were  going.  I  was  awake  at  the  time 
and  wondered  at  the  commotion  that 
ensued.  My  servant  jumped  up  and 
Ktretched  out  his  hand  for  the  revolver 
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that  hung  from  a  nail  be<<ide  him.  I 
could  hear  the  zaptiehs  rattling  the 
bolts  of  their  rifles  as  they  loaded, 
while  the  kelekjl  woke  up  and  l^egan 
rowing  madly  away  from  the  shore. 
The  suspense  for  a  time  was  hi  tense, 
for  from  the  darkness  under  the  bank 
we  momentarily  expected  a  rifle  to 
flame  forth.  But  the  robber,  for  it  was 
one  of  this  kidney  without  doubt,  was 
probably  deterred  by  the  number  of 
voices  and  the  activity  on  board,  for 
we  heard  nothing  more,  and  were 
quickly  swept  away  from  the  spot 
whence  had  come  that  suspicious  and 
imperious  Inquiry.  This  is  the  way  of 
robbers  in  the  night  when  they  cannot 
•see  their  quarry.  A  question  results 
ill  movement,  and  by  the  sounds  the 
robber  can  judge  of  the  risks  of  ven- 
turing an  attack. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  passed 
without  Incident,  and  in  the  morning 
we  found  ourselves  entering  a  new 
region,  where  riverside  villas  and  a 
busy  boat  traffic  indicated  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  populous  city.  Our  long  and 
faHcinating  kelek  voyage  Is  over  at  last, 
and  we  float  past  the  gilded  dome  and 
minarets  of  the  mosque  at  Kasimin,  be- 
tween groves  of  dates,  palms,  and 
orange-trees,  down  to  Baghdad  itself, 
with  its 

....  Shrines  of  fretted  gold. 
High- walled  gardens,  green  and  old. 

David  Fraser. 
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Foreigners,  from  De  Tocqueville  to 
Mr.  Henry  James,  have  complained  of 
a  lack  of  distinction  In  American  life. 
So  travellers,  glutted  with  the  glory 
of  ancient  temples  and  palaces  in  India, 
have  found  China  uninteresting,  for  it 
contains  so  few  great  monuments. 
The  complaint  is  raised  against  equal- 
itv.      For    the    architectural    magnlfl- 


cence  In  India  was  reared  upon  forced 
labor  and  popular  servitude.  The 
distinction  of  manners  and  of  person- 
ality which  European  visitors  miss  in 
America  is  a  survival  of  feudal  status. 
The  imitative  culture  of  the  Eastern 
cities  of  the  States  has  l>owed  shame- 
facedly before  the  taunt  For  every 
nation  has  its  own  snobbishness,  and 
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this  weak  susceptibility  to  "a  certain 
condescension  in  foreigners"  has  been 
America's.  It  is  not  true  that  Ameri- 
cans are  "snobs'*  in  our  British  man- 
ner; the  worship  even  of  aspiring 
American  women  for  rank  and  social 
position  does  not  carry  the  servile  def- 
erence it  carries  here;  the  admiration 
of  the  millionaire  is  rather  that  of 
an  image  than  of  a  personal  superior. 

But  the  imported  chlture  standards 
of  America  have  evoked  a  peculiar 
transatlantic  snobbishness,  which  finds 
its  plainest  expression  in  the  fact  ^at 
most  educated  Americans  are  ashamed 
'  of  their  own  distinctive  literary  man. 
Walt  Whitman.  The  same  deference 
to  European  valuations  showed  Itself 
in  a  romantic  parade  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  "the  fathers,"  and  the  crav- 
ing for  a  national  fame  through  war 
and  empire,  which  even  now  is  finding 
expression  In  the  demand  for  a  big 
navy  and  a  world  policy.  Washing- 
ton was  certainly  a  great  man,  he  was 
also  a  great  Virginian,  but  he  was  not 
a  great  American  in  the  sense  of  repre- 
senting the  life  and  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can experiment.  The  really  repre- 
sentative American  was  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  greatness  of  Lincoln 
was  that  of  a  common  man  raised  to  a 
high  dimension.  The  possibility,  still 
more  the  existence,  of  such  a  man  is 
itself  a  Justification  of  democracy.  We 
do  not  say  that  so  independent,  so  nat- 
ural, so  complete  a  man  cannot  in  older 
societies  come  to  wield  so  large  a 
power  over  the  affairs  and  the  minds 
of  men;  we  can  only  say  he  has  not 
done  so,  amid  all  the  stirring  move- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century.  For 
sheer  romantic  interest  of  personality 
and  career  there  is,  perhaps,  one  figure 
among  popular  leaders  who  seems  to 
challenge  comparison,  that  of  Garibaldi. 
But  though  his  personal  magic,  his 
practical  resourcefulness,  his  fateful 
absorption  In  the  passion  of  a  national 
cause  were  not  less  admirable,   there 


was  not  the  same  intellect  behind  aS 
nor  the  same  varie^  of  achievement > 
The  keynote  to  such  understanding 
of  Lincoln  as  is  possible  is  simply  this- 
fact  that  he  was  a  common  man,  had 
lived  a  common  life,  and  knew  the 
common  people.  Once,  in  a  dream,  we 
are  told  Lincoln  saw  a  great  crowd  of 
l^eople  and  himself  passing  among- 
tbem.  As  he  passed  he  heard  a  scorn- 
ful voice  call  out,  "He's  a  common- 
looking  fellow."  "Friend,"  retorted 
Lincoln,  "the  Lord  prefers  common* 
looking  people;  that  is  why  He  made 
so  many  of  them."  The  existence  of 
this  widespread  commonalty  explains 
the  rarity  of  personal  eminence  in 
America.  There  has  been  and  still  re- 
mains a  higher  general  level  of  person- 
ality than  in  any  European  country, 
and  the  degree  of  eminence  is  corres- 
pondingly reduced.  It  is  just  because 
America  has  stood  for  opportunity  that 
conspicuous  individuals  have  beeni 
rare.  Strong  personality  has  not  been 
rare;  abundance  of  it  has  built  up  si- 
lently into  the  rising  ffllnic  of  the 
American  Commonwealth,  pioneers, 
roadmakers,  traders,  lawyers,  soldiers, 
teachers,  toiling  terribly  over  the  ma- 
terial and  moral  foundations  of  the 
country,  few  of  whose  names  have 
emerged  or  survived.  Lincoln  wsr 
of  this  stock,  was  reared  among  these 
rude  energetic  folk,  had  lived  all  those 
sorts  of  lives.  He  was  no  "sport": 
his  career  is  a  triumphant  refutation 
of  the  traditional  views  of  genins.  He 
had  no  special  gift  or  quality  to  dis- 
tinguish him;  he  was  simply  the  best 
type  of  American  at  a  historic  juncture 
when  the  national  safety  wanted  such- 
a  man.  The  confidence  which  all 
Americans  express  that  their  country 
will  be  equal  to  any  emergency  which 
threatens  it  is  not  so  entirely  super- 
stitious as  it  seems  at  first  sight.  For 
the  career  of  Lincoln  fthows  how  it  has- 
been  done  in  a  country  where  the 
"necessary   man"   can    be   drown    not 
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from  a  tew  leading  families,  or  an  ed- 
ucated  class,   but   from   the   millions. 
Bom  in  a  log-cabin  of  a  frontier  camp, 
rail-splitter  and  farm  lad  in  his  early 
teens,  roaming  with  his  nomad  father 
over  the  newly  opening  West,  inured 
to  labor,  sport,  and  fight  of  wits  and 
fists  from  boyhood,  trader  and  boatman 
down     the     Mississippi,     storekeeper, 
road-surveyor,  soldier,  when  be  began 
to  settle  down  to  law  and  politics  in  Il- 
linois at  twenty-one  he     had  already 
gathered  into  his  personality  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  real  life  of  a  people 
than  it  is  possible  for  the  product  of 
Eton  and  Oxford  in  this  country,  or  of 
the   most  efficient  pedagogy   of   Ger- 
many, to  furnish  for  the  service  of  the 
State.    Lincoln  "had  not  any  education 
to  speak  of."      Fond  biographers  tell 
how    his    early    reading    consisted    in 
Shakespeare,  the  Bible,  JOsop,  Bunyan, 
and  other  great  books,  to  which  a  pro- 
found influence  is  attributed.    But  this 
belongs     to     biographical     hypocrisy. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  though  fond  at  times 
of  reading,  owed  little  to  books,  and 
would  have  gained  little,  if  he  had  not 
lost,  from  the  best  literary  education 
of  his  time  and  country.      For  an  in- 
quisitive mind,  with  a  Shakespearean 
power  of  assimilation,  this  early  wan- 
dering life,  with  its  direct  knowledge 
of  all  kfaids  of  people  and  of  work, 
filled  with  incessant  talk  and  streaks  of 
love-making    and    physical    adventure 
among      unsophisticated,      hard-living 
men  and  women,  was  an  incomparably 
good  nourishment.       This  method  he 
kept  up  through  all  his  early  political 
career,    as   be   **rode    the  circuit"   or 
'*took   the  stump"   for  some  election. 
In  a  democracy  what  is  pre-eminently 
wanted  for  a  man  who  is  to  "save  the 
people"  is  well-grounded  confidence,  in 
himself,  in  the  people,  and  in  his  power 
to  do  what  is  wanted.      So  it  was  that 
when  the  great  issue  of  slavery  was 
moving  swiftly  towards  open  rebellion, 
a  certain  miraculous  stroke  of  popular 


perspicacity  saw  and  demanded  Lin- 
coln. For  the  conditions  of  a  society 
which  made  it  possible  for  an  obscure 
small  country  lawyer-politician  to  enter 
the  lists  with  so  renowned  an  antago- 
nist as  Douglas,  to  arouse  a  swiftly- 
expanding  recognition  of  his  powers, 
and  to  force  himself  untried  to  the 
helm  of  the  State,  were  not  fortuitous, 
but  of  the  very  substance  of  American 
democracy.  Lincoln  was  truly  the 
choice  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ma«(8. 
recognizing  the  hazard  of  the  situation 
and  the  need,  not  for  an  Eastern  wire- 
puller or  a  statesman  from  the  Harvard 
law  school,  bnt  for  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Lincoln's  own  wisdom,  simple,  com- 
pact, original,  and  pertinent,  and  not 
any   of  the  ordinary   qualities   which 
are  attached  to  the  term  demagogue, 
gave  him  his  hold  upon  the  popular 
will,  at  a  tim^  when  every  intrigue 
which  the  malignity  of  enemies  and 
the    Jealousy    of    political    associates 
could  devise  was  directed  to  his  over- 
throw.      Strong  enough  in  will  to  in- 
dulge smaller  weaknesses  both  in  him- 
self and  others,  he  was  able  to  with- 
stand the  secret  general  hostility  which 
saps  the  power  of  an  Aristides.      He 
Bulfered    not    only    fools,    but    even 
rogues  gladly.     For  he  had  that  humor 
which  even  in  its  lighter  qualities  is 
essential  to  sympathy  with  the  people. 
Like  every  "good  American,"  he  could 
Jest  at  the  rudest  blows  of  fortune,  and 
at  the  evils  he  most  reprobated.    Har- 
assed incessantly  in  the  opening  days 
of  his   administration   by   the  selfish 
clamor  of  impudent  offlce-seekera,   he 
could  pause  to  lay  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  an  acquaintance  who  was 
passing  in  the  White  House  corridor 
to  say,  "You  haven't  got  such  a  thing 
as  a  postmaster  in  your  pocket,  have 
you?"  stared  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment as  if  suspecting  a  sudden  attack 
of  insanity.      Then  Lincoln  went  on: 
*'You  see,  it  seems  to  me  kind  of  nn- 
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natural  that  you  sliouldu't  liave  at 
least  a  postmaster  in  your  pocket. 
Everybody  I've  seen  for  days  past  has 
had  foreign  ministers  and  collectors, 
and  all  kinds,  and  I  thought  you 
couldn't  have  got  in  here  without  hav- 
ing at  least  a  postmaster  get  into  your 
pocket." 

His  supreme  greatness  as  statesman 
and  as  man  is,  of  course,  tested  by  the 
iron  rod  of  single  purpose  with  which 
he  set  himself  to  the  policy  of  saving 
the  Union,  and  for  which  he  relent- 
lessly kept  under  all  other  objects,  even 
the  suppression  of  the  slavery  he 
loathed.  "My  paramount  object  in 
this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and 
is  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy 
slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union  with- 
out freeing  any  slaves,  I  would  do  it; 
and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the 
slaves,  I  would  do  it,  and  if  I  could 
save  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving 
others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that." 
To  pursue  an  inevitable  war  with  just 
the  maximum  of  humanity  circum- 
stances would  -permit,  to  stifle  the  pas- 
sion of  abolition  until  the  time  was 
fully  ripe  and  the  Union  was  safe,  to 
steer  a  devious  path  of  necessary  op- 
portunism through  years  of  unceasing 
and  unforeseen  crises,  when  the  caul- 
dron of  human  passions  kept  boiling 
up  towards  anarchy,  such  an  achieve- 
ment of  the  indomitable  will  of  man  has 
not  before  been  witnessed. 

A  fiercer  light  beats  upon  such  n 
man  than  upon  any  throne,  and  ex- 
hibits many  flaws  and  deflciencies. 
His  was  no  tight-spun  efliclency  or  im- 
maculate morality.  His  long,  awk- 
ward,   loose   figure   was   characteristic 
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of  the  man.  "He  always  loafed  a  lit- 
tle," one  of  his  most  intelligent  biogra- 
phers Informs  us.  Probably  he  would 
have  endorsed  Lamb's  saying,  "It  is 
good  sometimes  to  take  an  airing  out- 
side the  strict  diocese  of  the  con- 
science," as  a  maxim  of  practical  util- 
ity. But  no  man  capable  of  such  a 
burden  as  he  bore  could  be  a  light- 
hearted  or  light-living  man,  and  no  lit- 
tle part  of  the  fascination  of  his  influ- 
ence is  due  to  what  those  who  write  of 
him,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  call  his 
mysticism,  or  some  dark,  impenetrable 
undercurrent  of  his  life,  perhaps  deriv- 
ing from  the  puritanic  inheritance  re- 
formed under  the  early  solitude  and 
struggles  with  the  untamed  powers  of 
nature  in  his  childhood.  Whatever  its 
source,  this  tragic  background  of  mel- 
ancholy always  remained  a  softening 
and  a  healing  influence  in  his  dealing 
with  his  fellow-men;  it  neither  weak- 
ened the  exuberance  of  his  sympathy 
nor  marred  his  steadiness  of  Judgment. 
Though  the  representative  American 
even  of  this  generation  has  shifted 
from  the  type  of  I^incoln,  he  stands, 
and  long  will  stand,  as  the  most  ef- 
fective personality  which  democracy 
has  yet  produced,  testifying  in  his  own 
manhood,  as  in  his  own  words  at  Get- 
tysburg, to  the  meaning  of  the  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,  the  resolve  "that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth."  The  restoration  of  such 
government  is  surely  the  great  duty 
which  the  American  people  of  to-day 
owes  to  itself,  to  the  world,  and  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  his  rightful  mon- 
ument. 
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III. 

It  was  just  before  noou  next  day 
that  the  travellers  arrived.  I  was  sit- 
ting in  the  shady  loggia  of  the  inn, 
reading  a  volume  of  De  Thou,  when 
there  drove  up  to  the  door  two  coaches. 
Out  of  the  first  descended  very  slowly 
and  stiffly  four  gentlemen;  out  of  the 
second  four  servants  and  a  quantity  of 
baggage.  As  it  chanced  there  was  no 
one  about,  the  courtj'ard  slept  its  sunny 
noontide  sleep,  and  the  only  move- 
ment was  a  lizard  on  the  wall  and  a 
bu3(z  of  flies  by  the  fountain.  Seeing 
no  sign  of  the  landlord,  one  of  the  trav- 
ellers approached  me  with  a  grave  in- 
clination. 

"This  is  the  Inn  called  the  Tre  Croci, 
sir?*'  he  asked.  . 

I  said  it  was,  and  shouteil  on  my 
own  account  for  the  host-  Presently 
tliat  personage  arrived  with  a  red  face 
and  a  short  wind,  having  ascended  rap- 
idly from  his  own  cellar.  He  was 
awed  by  the  dignity  of  the  travellers, 
and  made  none  of  his  usual  protests 
of  incapacity.  The  servants  tiled  off 
solemnly  with  the  baggtige,  and  the 
four  gentlemen  sat  themselves  down 
l)eside  me  in  the  loggia  and  ordered 
each  a  modest  flask  of  wine. 

At  first  I  to<rfc  them  for  our  country- 
men, but  as  X  watched  them  the  con- 
viction vanished.  All  four  were  tall 
and  lean  beyond  the  average  of  man- 
kind: They  wore  suits  of  black,  with 
antique  starched  frills  to  their  shirts; 
their  hair  was  their  own  and  unpow- 
dered.  Massive  buckles  of  an  ancient 
pattern  adorned  their  square-toed 
shoes,  and  the  canes  they  carried  were 
like  the  yards  of  a  small  vessel.  They 
were  four  merchants,  I  had  guessed,  of 
Scotland  maybe,  or  of  Newcastle,  but 
their  voices  were  not  Scotch,  and  their 
air  had  no  touch  of  commerce.      Take 


the  heavy-browed  preoccupation  of  a 
Secretary  of  State,  add  the  dignity  of 
a  bishop,  the  sunburn  of  a  fox-hunter, 
and  something  of  the  disciplined  erect- 
ness  of  a  soldier,  and  you  may  perceive 
the  manner  of  these  four  gentlemen. 
By  the  side  of  them  my  assurance  van- 
ished. Compared  with  their  Olympian 
serenity  my  person  seemed  fussy  and 
servile.  Even  so,  I  mused,  must  Mr. 
Franklin  have  looked  when  baited  In 
Parliament  by  the  Tory  pack.  The 
reflection  gave  me  the  clue.  Pres- 
ently I  caught  from  their  conversation 
the  word  "Washington,"  and  the  truth 
flashed  upon  me.  I  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  four  of  Mr.  Franklin's  country- 
men. Having  never  seen  an  American 
In  the  flesh,  I  rejoiced  at  the  chance  of 
enlarging  my  acquaintance. 

They  brought  me  Into  the  circle  by  a 
polite  question  as  to  the  length  of  road 
to     Verona.     Soon     introductions     fol- 
lowed.   My  name  intrigued  them,  and 
they  were  eager  to  learn  of  my  kinship 
to  Uncle  Charles.      The  eldest  of  the 
four,   it  appeared,  was  Mr.  Galloway 
out    of    Maryland.    Then    came    two 
brothers,  Sylvester  by  name,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  last  Mr.  Fish,  a  lawyer 
of    New    York.       All    four    had    cam- 
paigned In  the  late  war,  and  all  four 
were  memlters  of  the  Convention,  or 
whatever    they    call    their    rough-and- 
ready  parliament.      They  were  modest 
In  their  behavior,  much  disinclined  to 
speak    of    their    past,    as    great   men 
might  be  whose  reputation  was  world- 
wide.      Somehow  the  names  stuck  In 
my  memory.      I  was  certain  that  I  had 
heard  them  linked  with  some  stalwart 
fight   or   some   moving   civil   deed    or 
some  deflant  manifesto.      The  making 
of  history  was  in  their  steadfast  eyes 
and  the  grave  lines  of  the  mouth.    Our' 
friendship  flourished  mightily  in  a  brief 
hour,   and   brought   me  the  Invitation, 
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willingly  accepted,   to  sit   witli  tbem 
at  dinner. 

There  was  no  sign  of  the  Duchess 
or  Cristine  or  Oliphant  Whatever 
had  happened,  that  household  to-day 
required  all  hands  on  deck,  and  I  was 
left  alone  with  the  Americans.  In  my 
day  I  have  supped  with  the  Macaronies, 
I  have  held  up  my  head  at  the  CkxM>a 
Tree,  I  have  avoided  the  floor  at  hunt 
dinners,  I  have  drunk  glass  to  glass 
with  Tom  Oarteron.  But  never  be- 
fore have  I  seen  such  noble  consumers 
of  good  liquor  as  those  four  gentlemen 
from  beyond  the  Atlantic.  They  drank 
the  strong  red  Cyprus  as  if  it  had  been 
spring-water.  '*The  dust  of  your 
Italian  roads  takes  some  cleansing,  Mr. 
Townshend,"  was  their  only  excuse, 
but  in  truth  none  was  needed.  The 
wine  seemed  only  to  thaw  their  iron 
df«orum.  Without  any  surcease  of 
dignity  they  grew  communicative,  and 
passed  from  lands  to  peoples  and  from 
peoples  to  constitutions.  Before  we 
knew  it  we  were  embarked  upon  high 
politics. 

Natural^  we  did  not  differ  on  the 
war.  Like  me,  they  held  it  to  have 
been  a  grievous  necessity.  They  had 
no  bitterness  against  England,  only 
regrets  for  her  blunders.  Of  his  Maj- 
esty they  spoke  with  respect,  of  his 
Majesty's  advisers  with  dignified  con- 
demnation. They  thought  highly  of 
our  troops  in  America;  loss  highly  of 
our  generals. 

"Look  you,  sir,''  said  Mr.  Galloway, 
"in  a  war  such  as  we  have  witnessed 
the  Almighty  is  the  only  strategist.  You 
fight  against  the  forces  of  Nature,  and 
a  newcomer  little  knows  that  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  every  operation  he 
can  conceive  depends  not  upon  general- 
ship, but  upon  the  conformation  of  a 
vast  country.  Our  generals,  with  this 
in  mind  and  with  fewer  men,  could 
make  all  your  schemes  miscarry.  Had 
the  English  soldiery  not  been  of  such 
stubborn   stuff,   we  should  hare  been 


victors  from  the  first  0«r  leader  was 
not  Geaesal  Waahington,  but  General 
America,  and  his  brigadiers  were  fbr- 
est,  swamps^  lakes,  rivers,  and  high 
mountalii&" 

"And  now,"  I  said,  "having  won.  you 
have  the  greatest  of  human  experi- 
ments before  you.  Yonr  busineas  is 
to  show  that  the  Saxon  stock  is  adapta- 
ble to  a  republic." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  they  exchangetl 
glances,  "We  are  not  pedants,"  said 
Mr.  Fish,  "and  have  no  desire  to  dis- 
pute about  the  form  of  a  constitution. 
A  pwglie  may  be  as  free  under  a  king 
as  under  a  senate.  Liberty  is  not  the 
lackey  of  any  type  of  government" 

Theae  were  strange  words  from  u 
member  of  a  race  whom  I  had  thought 
wedded  to  the  republicanism  of  Hel- 
vidius  Prisons. 

"As  a  loyal  subject  of  a  monarchy/* 
I  said,  "I  must  agree  with  you.  But 
your  hands  are  tied,  for  I  cannot  pict- 
ure the  establishment  of  a  House  of 
Washington,  and — if  not,  where  ai*e 
you  to  turn  for  your  sovereign?" 

Again  a  smile  seemed  to  pass  amouK 
the  four. 

"We  are  experimenters,  as  you  say. 
sir,  and  must  go  slowly.  In  the  mean- 
time we  have  an  authority  which 
keeps  peace  and  property  safe.  Wo 
are  at  leisure  to  cast  our  eiyes  round 
and  meditate  on  the  future." 

''Then,  gentlemen,"  said  I,  "you  take 
an  excellent  way  of  meditation  in  vis- 
iting this  museum  of  old  sovereignties. 
Here  you  have  the  relics  of  any  gov- 
ernment you  please — ^a  dosen  republics, 
tyrannies,  theocracies,  merchant  con- 
federations, kingdoms,  and  more  than 
one  empire.  You  have  your  choice.  I 
am  tolerably  familiar  with  the  land, 
and  if  I  can  assist  you  I  am  at  your 
eervice." 

They  thanked  me«  gravely.  "We 
have  letters,"  said  Mr.  Galloway;  **one 
in  especial  is  to  a  gentleman  whom  we 
hope  to  meet  in  this  place.     Have  yon 
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beard  in  your  travels  of  the  Count  of 
Albany?" 

''He  bae  arriyed,"  said  I,  "two  days 
ago.  Even  now  be  is  in  tbe  ebamber 
above  us  at  dinner." 

Tbe  news  interested  tbem  bugely. 

"You  baTe  seen  bini?"  tbey  cried. 
''Wbat  is  be  like?" 

"An  elderly  gentleman  in  poor  bealtb, 
a  man  wbo  bas  traTelled  mucb,  and,  I 
Judge,  bas  suffered  sometblng  from  for- 
tune. He  bas  a  fondness  for  tbe  Bng- 
lisb,  so  you  will  be  welcome,  sirs;  but 
be  was  indisposed  yesterday,  and  may 
still  be  unable  to  receive  you.  His 
dangbter  travels  witb  blm  and  tends 
bis  old  age." 

"And  you — ^you  bave  spoken  witb 
bimf* 

"Tbe  nigbt  before  last  I  was  in  bis' 
company.      We  talked  of  many  tbings, 
including  tbe  late  war.      He  is  some- 
wbat  of  your  opinion  on  matters  of 
government" 

Tbe  four  looked  at  eacb  otber,  and 
tben  Mr.  Galloway  rose. 

"I  ask  your  permission,  Mr.  Towns- 
bend,  to  consult  for  a  moment  witb 
my  friends.  Tbe  matter  is  of  some 
importance,  and  I  would  beg  you  to 
await  us."  So  eaying,  be  led  tbe  otb- 
ers  out  of  doors,  and  I  beard  tbem 
witbdraw  to  a  corner  of  tbe  logg^. 
Now,  tbougbt  I,  tbere  is  sometblng 
afoot,  and  my  long-sougbt  romance  ap- 
proacbes  fruition.  Tbe  company  of  tbe 
Marjolaine,  wbom  tbe  Count  bad  sung 
of,  bave  arrived  at  last. 

Presently  tbey  returned  and  seated 
tbemselves  at  tbe  table. 

"Tou  can  be  of  great  assistance  to 
us,  Mr.  Townsbend,  and  we  would 
fain  take  you  into  our  confidence 
Are  you  aware  wbo  is  tbls  Count  of 
Albany?" 

I  nodded.  "It  is  a  tbin  disguise  to 
one  familiar  witb  blstory." 

"Have  you  reacbed  any  estimate  of 
bis  cbaracter  or  capabilities?  You 
speak  to  friends,  and  let  me  tell  you. 


it  is  a  matter  whicb  deeply  concerns 
tbe  Count's  Interests." 

"I  tblnk  blm  a  kindly  and  patbetie 
old  gentleman.  He  naturally  bears 
tbe  mark  of  forty  years'  sojourn  in  tbe 
wilderness." 

Mr.  Galloway  took  snuff. 

"We  bave  business  witb  bim,  but  it 
is  business  wbicb  stands  in  need  of 
an  agent  Tbere  is  no  one  in  tbe 
Count's  suite  witb  wbom  we  could  dis* 
cuss  affairs?" 

"Tbere  is  bis  daugbter." 

"Ab,  but  sbe  would  scarcely  suit  tbe 
case.  Is  tbere  no  man — a  friend,  and 
yet  not  a  member  of  tbe  family — wbo 
can  treat  witb  us?" 

I  replied  tbat  I  tbougbt  I  was  tbe 
only  lieing  in  Santa  Cbiara  wbo  an- 
swered tbe  description* 

"If  you  will  accept  tbe  task,  Mr. 
Townsbend,  you  are  amply  qualified. 
We  will  be  frank  witb  you  and  reveal 
our  business.  We  are  on  no  less  an 
errand  tban  to  offer  tbe  Count  of  Al- 
bany a  crown." 

I  suppose  I  must  bave  bad  some  su<&- 
pic  ion  of  tlieir  purpose,  and  yet  the  rev- 
elation of  it  fell  on  me  like  a  tbunder- 
clap.  I  could  only  stare  owllsbly  at 
my  four  grave  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Galloway  went  on  unperturbed. 
"I  bave  told  you  tbat  in  America  we 
are  not  yet  republicans.  Tbere  are 
tbose  among  us  wbo  favor  a  repub- 
lic, but  tbey  are  by  no  means  a  ma- 
jority. We  bave  got  rid  of  a  king 
wbo  misgoverned  us,  but  we  bave  no 
wish  to  get  rid  of  klngsbip.  We  want 
a  king  of  our  own  cbooslng,  and  we 
would  get  witb  bim  all  tbe  ancient 
sanctions  of  monarchy.  Tbe  Count  of 
Albany  is  of  tbe  most  illustrious  royal 
stock  in  Europe, — ^he  is,  if  legitimacy 
goes  for  anything,  tbe  rightful  King  of 
Britain.  Now,  if  tbe  republican  party 
among  us  is  to  be  worsted,  we  must 
come  before  the  nation  witb  a  powerful 
candidate  for  their  favor.  You  perceive 
my  drift?      What  more  potent  appeal 
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to  American  pride  than  to  say:  'We 
have  got  rid  of  King  George;  we 
choose  of  our  own  free  will  the  older 
line  and  King  Charles'?" 

I  said  foolishly  that  I  thought  mou-  * 
archy  had  had  its  day,  and  that  'twns 
idle  to  revive  it 

'*That  is  a  sentiment  well  enough 
under  a  moi^archical  government;  but 
we,  with  a  clean  page  to  write  upon,  do 
not  share  it.  You  know  your  ancient 
historians.  Has  not  the  repository  of 
the  chief  power  always  been  the 
rock  on  which  republicanism  has  ship- 
wrecked? If  that  power  is  given  to 
the  chief  citissen,  the  way  is  prepared 
for  the  tyrant.  If  it  abides  peacefully 
in  a  royal  house,  it  abides  with  cyphers 
who  dignify,  without  obstructing,  a 
popular  constitution.  Do  not  mistake 
me,  Mr.  Townshend.  This  is  no 
whim  of  a  sentimental  girl,  but  the 
reasoned  conclusion  of  the  men  who 
achieved  our  liberty.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  (ieueral  Wash- 
ington shares  our  views,  and  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, whose  name  you  may  know,  is 
the  inspirer  of  our  mission.'' 

"But  the  Count  is  an  old  man,"  I 
urged;  for  I  knew  not  where  to  begin 
In  my  exposition  of  the  hopelessness  of 
their  errand. 

"By  so  much  the  better.  We  do  not 
wish  a  young  king  who  may  be  frac- 
tious. An  old  man  tempered  by  mis- 
fortune is  what  our  purpose  demands.*' 

"He  has  also  his  failings.  A  man 
cannot  lead  his  life  for  forty  years  and 
retain  all  the  virtues." 

At  that  one  of  the  Sylvesters  spoke 
sharply.  "I  have  heard  such  gossip, 
but  I  do  not  credit  it.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten Preston  and  Derby." 

I  made  my  last  objection.  "He  has 
no  posterity — ^legitimate  posterity— to 
carry  on  his  line." 

The  four  gentlemen  smiled.  "That 
happens  to  be  his  chiefest  recommenda- 
tion," said  Mr.  Galloway.  "It  enables 
us  to  take  the  Houhc  of  Stuart  on  trial. 


We  need  a  breathing-space  and  leisure 
to  look  around;  but  unless  we  establish 
the  principle  of  monarchy  at  once  the 
republicans  will  forestall  us.  Ijet  us 
get  our  king  at  all  costs,  and  during 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life  we  shall 
have  time  to  settle  the  succession  prob- 
lem. We  have  no  wish  to  saddle  our- 
selves for  good  with  a  race  who  might 
prove  burdensome.  If  King  Charles 
fails  he  has  no  son,  and  we  can  look 
elsewhere  for  a  better  monarch.  You 
perceive  the  reason  of  my  view?" 

I  did,  and  I  also  perceived  the  cu> 
lossal  absurdity  of  the  whole  business. 
But  I  could  not  convince  them  of  it. 
for  they  met  my  objections  with  excel- 
lent arguments.  Nothing  save  a  sight 
of  the  Count  would,  I  fear,  disillusion 
them. 

**You  wish  me  to  make  this  propos:il 
on  your  behalf?"  I  asked. 

"We  shall  make  the  proposal  our- 
selves, but  we  desire  you  to  prepare 
the  way  for  us.  He  is  an  elderly  man. 
and  should  first  be  informed  of  our 
purpose." 

"Tliere  is  one  person  whom  I  be? 
leave  to  consult — the  Duchess.  h> 
daughter.  It  may  Ih»  that  the  present 
is  an  ill  moment  for  approaching  the 
Count,  and  the  affair  requires  her  sanc- 
tion." 

They  agreed,  and  with  a  very  per- 
plexed mind  I  went  forth  to  seek  the 
lady.  The  irony  of  the  thing  was  too 
cruel,  and  my  heart  ached  for  her.  In 
the  gallery  I  found  Ollphant  packing 
some  very  shabby  trunks,  and  when  I 
questioned  him  he  told  me  that  tlu> 
family  were  to  leave  Santa  Chlara  on 
the  morrow.  Perchance  the  Duchess 
had  awakened  to  the  true  state  of  their 
exchequer,  or  perchance  she  thouglit  it 
well  to  get  her  father  on  the  road  again 
as  a  cure  for  his  ailment. 

I  discovered  Crlstlne,  and  begged  for 
an  interview  with  her  mistress  on  an 
urgent  matter.  She  led  me  to  the 
Duchess's  room,  and  there  the  evidence 
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of  poverty  greeted  me  openly.  All  the 
little  luxuries  of  the  menage  had  gone 
to  the  Count.  The  poor  lady's  room 
was  no  better  than  a  servant's  garret, 
and  the  lady  herself  sat  stitching  a  rent 
in  a  travelling  cloak.  She  rose  to 
greet  me  with  alarm  in  her  eyes. 

As  briefly  as  I  could  I  set  out  the 
facts  of  my  amazing  mission.  At  first 
she  eeemed  scarcely  to  hear\[ie.  "What 
do  they  want  with  him?"  ehe  asked. 
''He  can  give  them  nothing.  He  is 
no  friend  to  the  Americans  or  to  any 
t)eople  who  have  deposed  their  sover- 
eign." Then,  as  she  grasped  my  mean- 
ing, her  face  flushed. 

**It  is  a  heartless  trick,  Mr.  Towns- 
hend.    I  would  fain  think  you  no  party 


to  it* 


.»? 


•»i 


Believe  me,  dear  madame,  it  is  no 
trick.  The  men  below  are  in  sober 
earnest  You  have  but  to  see  their 
faces  to  know  that  their's  is  no  wild  ad- 
venture. I  believe  sincerely  that  they 
have  the  power  to  implement  their 
promise.'* 

"But  it  is  madness.  He  is  old  and 
worn  and  sick.  His  day  is  long  past 
for  winning  a  crown." 

"All  this  I  have  said,  but  it  does  not 
move  them."  And  I  told  her  rapidly 
Mr.  Galloway's  argument. 

She  fell  into  a  muse.  "At  the 
eleventh  hour!  Nay,  too  late,  too  late! 
Had  be  been  twenty  years  younger, 
what  a  stroke  of  fortune!  Fate  bears 
too  bard  on  us,  too  hard!" 

Then  she  turned  to  me  flercely. 
"You  have  no  doubt  heard,  sir,  the 
gossip  about  my  father,  which  is  on 
the  lips  of  every  fool  in  Europe.  Let 
us  have  done  with  this  pitiful  make- 
believe.  My  father  is  a  sot.  Nay,  I 
do  not  blame  him.  I  blame  his  ene- 
mies and  his  miserable  destiny.  But 
there  is  the  fact  Were  he  not  old,  he 
would  still  be  unflt  to  grasp  a  crown 
and  rule  over  a  turbulent  people.  He 
flees  from  one  city  to  another,  but  he 
cannot  flee  from  himself.    That  is  his 


illness  on  which  you  condoled  with  me 
yesterday." 

The  lady's  control  wa«  at  breaking- 
point  Another  moment  and  I  expected 
a  torrent  of  tears.  But  they  did  not 
come.  With  a  great  effort  she  re- 
gained her  composure. 

"Well,  the  gentlemen  must  have  an 
answer.  You  will  tell  them  that  the 
Count  my  father — ^nay,  give  him  his 
true  title  if  you  care — is  vastly  obliged 
to  them  for  the  honor  they  have  done 
him,  but  would  decline  on  account  of 
his  age  and  infirmities.  You  know 
how  to  phrase  a  decent  refusal." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  I,  "but  I  might 
give  them  that  answer  till  doomsday 
and  never  content  them.  They  have 
not  travelled  many  thousand  miles  to 
be  put  off  by  hearsay  evidence.  Noth- 
ing will  satisfy  them  but  an  interview 
with  your  father  himself." 
"It  is  impossible,"  she  said  sharply. 
**Then  we  must  expect  the  renewed 
attentions  of  our  American  frienils. 
They  will  wait  till  they  see  him." 
She  rose  and  paced  the  room. 
"They  must  go,"  she  repeated  many 
times.  "If  they  see  him  sober  he  will 
accept  with  Joy,  and  we  shall  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  world-  I  tell  you 
it  cannot  be.  I  alone  know  how  im- 
mense is  the  impossibility.  He  can- 
not afford  to  lose  the  last  rags  of  his 
dignity,  the  last  dregs  of  his  ease. 
They  must  not  see  him.  I  will  €tpeak 
with  them  myself." 

"They  will  be  honored,  madame,  but 
T  do  not  think  they  will  be  convinced. 
They  are  what  we  call  in  my  land 
Mnen  of  business.'  They  will  not  be 
content  till  they  get  the  Count's  reply 
from  his  own  lips." 

A  new  duchess  seemeil  to  have 
arisen,  a  woman  of  quick  action  and 
sharp  words. 

"So  be  it  They  shall  see  him.  Oh. 
I  am  sick  to  death  of  fine  sentiments 

I 

and  high  loyalty  and  all  the  vaporing 
stuff  I  have  lived  among  for  years.  All 
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I  ask  for  myself  and  my  father  to  a 
little  peace,  and,  by  Heaven !  I  shall 
secure  It  If  nothing  will  kill  yon 
gentlemen's  folly  but  truth,  why,  truth 
they  shall  have.  They  shall  see  my 
father,  and  this  very  minute.  Bring 
them  up,  Mr.  Townshend,  and  usher 
them  into  the  presence  of  the  rightful 
King  of  England.  Ton  will  find  him 
alone."  She  stopped  her  walk  and 
looked  out  of  the  window. 

I  went  back  in  a  hurry  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. "I  am  bidden  to  bring  you  to 
the  Count's  chamber.  He  is  alone  and 
will  see  you.  These  are  the  commands 
of  madame  his  daughter." 

"Qood!"  eaid  Mr.  Galloway,  and  all 
four,  grave  gentlemen  as  they  were, 
seemed  to  brace  themselves  to  a  spe- 
cial dignity  as  befitted  ambassadors  to 
a  king.  I  led  them  upstairs,  tapped 
at  the  Counts  door,  and,  getting  no 
answer,  opened  it  and  admitted  them. 

And  this  was  what  we  saw.  The 
furniture  was  in  disorder,  and  on  a 
couch  lay  an  old  man  sleeping  a  heavy 
drunken  sleep.  His  mouth  was  open 
and  his  breath  came  stertorously.  The 
face  was  purple,  and  large  purple  veins 
stood  out  on  the  mottled  forehead.  His 
scanty  white  hair  was  draggled  over 
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his  cheek.  On  the  floor  wa«  a  broken 
glass,  wet  stains  still  lay  on  the  boards, 
and  the  place  re^ed  of  spirits. 

The  four  looked  for  a  second — ^I  do 
not  think  longer — ^at  him  whom  they 
would  have  made  their  king.  They 
did  not  look  at  each  other.  With  ooe 
accord  they  moved  out,  and  Mr.  Fish, 
who  was  last,  closed  the  door  very 
gently  b^ind  him. 

In  the  hall  below  Mr.  Galloway 
turned  to  me.  "Our  mlssicm  Is  ended. 
Mr.  Townshend.  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  your  courtesy."  Then  to  the  oth- 
ers. "If  we  order  the  coaches  now. 
we  may  get  well  on  the  way  to  Verona 
ere  sundown." 

...... 

An  hour  later  two  coaches  rolled  out 
of  the  courtyard  of  the  Tre  Croci.  As 
they  passed,  a  window  was  half -opened 
on  the  upper  floor,  and  a  head  looked 
out.  A  line  of  a  song  came  down,  a 
song  sung  in  a  strange  quivering  voice. 
It  was  the  catch  I  had  heard  the  night 
before: 

Qu'est-c'  qui  passe  id  si  tard, 
Compagnons  de  la  Marjolaine— e? 

It  was  true.  The  company  came 
late  indeed — too  late  by  forty  years. 

John  Bwsham. 


THE  CANDOR  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


We  do  not  readily  associate  candor 
with  religious  literature.  Indeed,  in- 
asmuch as  all  religions  are  apologetic, 
they  have  been  called  uncandid.  And 
in  the  non-moral  sense  of  that  word  the 
Christian  should  shrink  from  the  de- 
scription, for  no  sacred  books  are  more 
strongly  marked  by  purpose  and  inten- 
tion than  the  New  Testament  Script- 
ures. No  one  can  maintain  that  the 
evangelists  were  merely  disinterested 
chroniclers.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  passionately  interested  in  the  ef- 
fect of  what  they  wrote,  and  knew  that 


their  readers  would  expect  from  them 
a  certain  attitude  towards  the  facts. 
They  wrote  ex  parte.  But  the  sublime 
and  astonishing  thing  Is  that  they  as- 
suredly believed  the  facts  were  er 
parte;  even,  perhaps,  thfit  Truth  her- 
self was  become  a  partisan.  The  GkM- 
pel  tradition  arose  in  an  atmosphere  of 
experimental  faith.  Pacts  were  the 
stuff  of  which  this  revelation  had  been 
formed,  therefore  every  relevant  fact 
must  be  material  for  its  upbuilding.  It 
was  held  inconceivable  that  the  truth 
about  Jesus  could  be  antagcmlstic  to 
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Christianity.  The  candor  of  the  New 
Testament  was  at  once  the  proof  and 
the  product  of  this  faith  in  the  minds 
of  the  men  who  wrote  it. 

There  is  no  respect  of  persons  in  the 
Oospels.  It  is  in  the  weal:ness  of  men 
that  the  strength  of  God  is  made  man- 
ifest. Of  the  Twelve  who  companied 
with  Jesus  during  His  ministry,  there 
are  at  least  six  about  whom  we  are 
told  something  discreditable.  Some 
of  the  incidents  thus  recorded  by  the 
evangelists  would  have  ruined  any 
cause  but  Christianity;  but  perhaps 
none  of  these  is  quite  so  astounding  as 
the  story  of  Judas  Iscariot.  We  can 
scarcely  imagine  this  man  as  one  of 
those  who  lived  near  to  the  Master.  It 
is  difficult,  and  perhaps  even  a  little 
disheartening,  to  think  of  him  as  hav- 
ing a  share  in  that  fellowship.  The 
Church  of  to-day  forgets  the  Iscariot 
when  she  dwells  on  the  initial  fortunes 
and  training  of  the  Disciples.  How 
very  seldom,  for  instance,  do  we  find 
the  slightest  recognition  of  the  presence 
of  Judas  in  any  study  of  the  earlier 
ministry  and  teaching?  By  an  almost 
unconscious  process  we  exclude  the  be- 
trayer from  the  inner  circle  until  the 
very  last.  It  is  strange  that  the  de- 
vout imagination  of  the  early  Church, 
about  which  we  hear  so  much  now- 
adays, should  not  have  felt  the  suita- 
bility of  removing  this  name  from  the 
roll  of  the  Twelve.  The  awful  work  he 
had  to  do  would  have  been  much  more 
fittingly  performed  by  him  as  a  paid 
spy  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Might  he  not 
have  come,  as  did  so  many  others,  un- 
der pretence  of  hearing  from  the  Mas- 
ter's lips,  but  really  to  entrap  Him  to 
His  doom?  We  hear  much  about  Ju- 
das as  the  supreme  example  of  man's 
power  to  resist  the  grace  of  God;  but 
something  might  also  be  said  of  him 
as  an  instance  of  evangelic  candor. 

Simon  Peter's  character  affords  us 
perhaps  the  most  obvious  illustration 
of  the  strong  human  interest  that  runs 


through  the  Gospel  story.  He  made 
more  mistakes  and  is  more  unsparingly 
blamed  than  any  of  the  other  Disci- 
ples. But  side  by  side  with  this  seem- 
ing detraction  we  find  the  fullest  recog- 
nition of  his  worth  and  prominence. 
If  we  except  Nathanael,  he  is  the  first 
to  hail  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God;  to  Pe- 
ter the  risen  Saviour  sends  one  of  His 
first  messages,  and  afterwards  appears 
to  him  apart  from  the  others;  the  au- 
thor of  Acts  gives  him  an  honorable 
place  among  the  founders  of  the 
Church;  and  Paul  regards  him  as  the 
representative  of  Judaic  Christianity. 
But  the  witnesses  who  testify  to  the 
honor  and  respect  in  which  Peter  was 
held  by  the  Church  of  the  first  dayH 
do  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  painful 
and  humiliating  aspects  of  his  story. 
Even  Paul,  who  could  think  of  no 
higher  commendation  of  his  own  apos- 
tleship  than  to  say  that  it  was  like  Pe- 
ter's, did  on  a  memorable  occasion 
withstand  him  to  the  face  because  he 
was  to  be  blamed.  It  is  surprising 
that  this  man  whose  name  has  been 
the  focus  of  so  much  of  the  active  de- 
velopment of  Christianity,  should  have 
fared  worse  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Church  than  many  a  saint  in  later  tra- 
dition. 

The  sons  of  Zebedee  supplied  the 
evangelists  with  at  least  two  opportuni- 
ties for  candor.  James  and  John  suf- 
fered sore  rebuke  when  they  would 
have  called  down  fire  from  heaven  on 
the  inhospitable  Samaritan  village. 
"Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye 
are  of."  Could  such  a  lust  of  cruelty 
really  exist  beneath  the  eye  of  Christ? 
We  do  not  see  them  in  quite  so  unfav- 
orable a  light  in  the  other  incident. 
Their  petition  that  they  might  sit  on 
the  right  and  left  of  Jesus  at  the  com- 
ing of  His  kingdom  is  indeed  refused, 
but  the  Master's  answer  is  full  of  sig- 
nificance for  the  student  of  His  mind 
and  message.  It  shows  how  He  could 
correct  without  condemning.      We  see 
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Him  here  dealing  with  the  agelong 
problem  of  the  mixed  motive.  In  His 
words  we  recognize  the  signs  of  some- 
thing deeper,  and  more  tender,  than 
rebuke.  '*Ye  shall  drink  indeed  of  My 
cup,  and  be  ba^ptized  with  the  baptism 
that  I  am  baptized  with:  but  to  sit  on 
My  right  hand,  and  on  My  left,  is  not 
Mine  to  give.''  The  Christ  of  the  evan- 
gelists could  never  rebuke  any  man 
who  wished  to  sit  near  Him.  This  in- 
cident illustrates  how  essential  such 
candor  was  for  the  complete  portrayal 
of  Jesus.  Even  in  their  faults  these 
men  were  made  His  witnesses. 

The  general  course  of  the  ministry 
is  drawn  with  the  same  almost  reck- 
less fidelity.  We  see  it  in  its  waxing 
and  in  its  waning,  and  all  the  checks 
and  difficulties  encountered  are  as  care- 
fully recorded  as  the  ti'lumphs.  The 
outline  given  eeems  to  be  quite  un- 
touched by  any  idealizing  tendency. 
We  have  the  story  of  the  opposition 
met  with  from  the  Baptist's  disciples, 
and  the  passing  hesitation  of  John 
himself.  To  this  we  must  add  the 
short  but  striking  account  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  of  that  period,  when  "many  of 
His  disciples  went  back,  and  walked 
no  more  with  Him."  These  must  have 
been  dark  days  for  the  little  band  of 
faithful  ones,  summoning  the  whole 
world  to  a  new  faith  and  hope,  yet  at 
the  same  time  hearing  in  their  hearts 
the  searching  challenge  of  their  own 
loyalty:  "Will  ye  also  go  away?" 
Many  a  devoted  servant  has  had  rea- 
son to  rejoice  that  the  Christian  con- 
Hciousness  of  the  apostolic  age  saw 
nothing  incongruous  or  inglorious  iu 
this  picture  from  the  ministry  of 
Christ. 

We  do  not  think  much  to-day  of  the 
scandal  of  the  Cross.  Familiarity  with 
the  idea,  and  unfamiliarlty  with  the 
thing  itself,  have  combined  to  blunt  our 
perception  of  the  meaning  of  Calvary. 
But  the  men  who  wrote  the  Go.s[)eIs 
knew  what  they  described,  and  felt  all 


its  squalid  and  sordid  associations. 
We  may  confidently  say  that  there  is 
no  finer  example  of  unflinching  candor 
than  the  story  of  the  last  days,  fh>iii 
Gethsemaue  to  the  awful  cry  from  tlio 
Cross:  "My  God,  my  God,  why  hsist 
thou  forsaken  Me?" 

Christianity  at  large  has  a  very  im- 
perfect conception  of  its  debt  to  tbe 
evangelists.  Only  men  of  supreme 
faith  could  have  written  these  books. 
Smaller  men  would  have  made  a  more 
resplendent  story,  as  indeed  many  of 
them  did;  but  real  character  was 
needed  to  transmit  a  Gospel.  This  is 
the  peculiar  candor  of  the  evangelists, 
that  they  set  out  to  tell  how  the  Son  of 
God  came  among  men  for  their  salva- 
tion, and  when  the  story  is  unfolded 
it  is — what  we  have  seeti.  These  were 
His  friends;  these  His  conquests;  aud 
this  His  end. 

The  rest  of  the  New  Testament  is 
marked  by  the  same  outspoken  couli- 
dence  as  the  Gospels.  The  writers 
never  seem  to  have  asked  what  the 
world  was  likely  to  think  of  it  all.  Tbey 
utter  themselves  as  men  sure  of  their 
audience.  For  example,  the  letters  of 
Paul  are  a  revelation  of  pastoral  difii- 
eulties.  The  care  of  all  the  Churches 
was  evidently  no  light  task,  even  for  n 
man  of  apostolic  gifts  and  powers. 
We  cannot  enter  here  upon  a  detaile«l 
study  of  the  evils  laid  bare  in  the  Epis- 
tles, but  we  see  reflected  in  them  tbe 
desperate  struggle  between  Christian 
faith  and  pagan  environment.  Uov: 
very  far  removed  some  of  these  men 
were  from  the  Pauline  ideal:  "Ye  are 
our  epistle  written  in  our  hearts,  known 
and  read  of  all  men."  In  addition  to 
the  temptations  which  beset  the  be- 
liever in  his  association  with  tbe  out- 
side world,  we  find  the  whole  sphere 
of  worship  bristling  wtlh  opportunities 
for  scandal.  Note  the  passage  in  which 
the  Apostle  condemns  tlie  excesses  I" 
connection  with  the  T-ord's  Supper  at 
Corinth,  and  where  In  the  same  lelier 
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be  beseecbeis  them  that  in  their  assem- 
blies all  things  should  be  done  decently 
and  in  order. 

liUke,  if  we  may  ascribe  the  Acts  to 
bim,  shows  the  same  candor  in  his  his- 
tory as  in  his  Crospel.  He  tells  the 
story  of  the  dispute  which  threatened 
to  divide  the  Jewish  Christians  from 
their  Oentile  brethren,  and  to  him  also 
we  owe  the  account  of  the  dissension 
which  separated  Paul  and  Barnabas. 
But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  ex- 
ample we  shall  find  in  this  book  is  the 
history  of  the  flrst  great  step  in  the 
development  of  Church  government: — 
**And  in  those  days,  when  the  number 
of  the  disciples  was  multiplied,  there 
arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians 
against  the  Hebrews,  because  their 
widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily 
ministration.  Then  the  twelve  called 
the  multitude  of  the  disciples  unto 
them,  and  said  .  .  .  Look  ye  out  among 
you  seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,  whom 
we  may  appoint  over  this  business." 
From  such  a  beginning  arose  the  whole 
structut'e  of  ecclesiastical  order. '  There 
is  no  quarrel  quite  so  contemptible  as  a 
church  quarrel,  and  yet  it  is  probable 
that  we  owe  the  heroic  story  of  Ste- 
phen to  some  such  petty  difference. 

<Af  the  diose  of  this  survey  we  cannot 
help  asking  again  what  were  the  influ- 
ences that  made  this  candor  necessary. 
What  hidden  compulsion  was  laid  upon 
the  sacred  writers  to  tell  these  things? 
We  have  many  hints  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ItMf  that  the  tradition  of  all  that 
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Jesus  said  and  did  was  already  fixed 
and  hardened  when  these  books  began 
to  be  written.      If  that  be  so,  we  find 
ourselves  driven  a  step  further  back. 
The  question  changes  a  little,  and  we 
have  to  ask  how  these  stories  came  to 
be  selected  and  preserved,  and  not  oth- 
ers.    Were  these  considered  essentially 
Christian  stories?    If  eo,  we  are  driven 
to  conclude  that  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  strength  arising  out  of  weak- 
ness, and  as  the  corruptible  putting  on 
Incorruption,    must    have   been    thor- 
oughly  understood  and  defined   when 
this  tradition  began  to  be  formed.  Cer 
tainly   Petor*8   speeches   in  the   early 
chapters  of  Acts  would  bear  out  such  a 
view.    But  while  we  may  admit  that 
this  was  so,  we  cannot  help  seeing  that 
all     these     stories     were     not     pre- 
served merely  because  they  Illustrated 
a  theology.      Their  primary  value  lay 
In  their   association   with  Jesus,   and 
with  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.      The  declaration  and  proclama- 
tion of  the  truth  about  Him  was  the 
one  object  that  concerned  the  apostolic 
Church;  they  had  not  yet  come  to  the 
stage  when  the  needs  of  an  advanced 
apologetic  would  have  counselled  reti- 
cence or  concealment.    But,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  found  it  impossible  to 
imagine  that  any  fact  about  Jesus  could 
be  antagonistic  to  Christianity.    In  itH 
origin  and  preservation  the  candor  of 
the  New  Testament  was  a  work  of  per- 
sonal faith.  • 
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One  great  charm  of  looking  at  a  map 
of  any  European  country  Is  the  fra- 
grance of  the  Faith  that  breathes  from 
the  names  of  so  many  of  the  places 
mailted  upon  It.  Can  one  Imagine,  for 
Instance,  a  sweeter  name  than  Mary- 
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port?  What  a  delight  It  Is  to  come 
upon  a  Flemish  village  called  **Ave- 
capelle"— "Hail  Mary  Chapel!*'  There 
Is  a  village  In  Cornwall  named  "Ad- 
vent." There  should  be  f(  great  dig- 
nity, one  thinks,  about  a  place  called 
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by  such  a  beautiful  name.  Apart 
^from  its  great  association,  the  pure, 
clean,  Latin  sound  of  the  word  is  a 
Joy  in  itself. 

Sweet  -touching  legends  are  linked 
with  the  names  of  many  of  these  old- 
.world  places.  For  instance,  a.  very 
early  Christian  legend  is  commemo- 
.rated  by  the  name  of  "Les  Saintes  Ma- 
ries" in  the  Camargue.  It  is  that  after 
the  Ascension,  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
with  a  number  of  the  other  disciples, 
was  put  into  a  ship  without  tackle  or 
rudder,  that  drifted  to  the  coast  of 
Provence.  'Then  were  they  glad  be- 
cause they  were  at  rest;  so  he  brought 
them  into  the  haven  where  they  would 
be."  Mary  Salome  and  Mary  Cleopas 
rested  at  Les  Saintes  Maries,  Lazarus 
.went  to  preach  at  Marseilles,  but  Mary 
Magdalene  went  further  still  and  found 
her  resting'place  in  a  cave  amid  the 
mountains  called  La  Sainte  Baume. 
All  Provencal  France  is  full  of  this 
legend.  They  brought  with  them,  by 
the  way,  a  precious  relic,  one  of  the 
tears  shed  by  Jesus  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus,  enclosed  in  a  crystal  vessel, 
wliich  Mary  Magdalene  left  at  her 
death  to  the  Bishop  of  Aix.  After 
many  wanderings  it  came  to  VendOme, 
which,  like  Les  Saintes  Maries  and  La 
Sainte  Baume,  was  a  great  pilgrimage- 
place. 

So  also  was  Rocamadour  in  Central 
France.  It  is  named  from  Zaccheus, 
the  publican  of  the  Gospel,  who  lived 
there  as  a  hermit  in  a  natural  cell  in 
the  rocky  mountain  side,  and  was 
known  in  his  lifetime  as  "Roc-Ama- 
dour,"  "the  lover  of  the  rock."  Ho 
died  there  in  the  year  70,  and  a  thou- 
sand years  later,  in  1136,  his  body  was 
discovered  uncorrupt  Or  take  the 
name  "St.  Jean  du  Doigt"  in  Brittany 
— St.  John  of  the  Finger.  It  is  named 
from  the  relic  of  the  finger  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  which  is  kept  there,  about 
which  a  wonderful  story  is  told.  It  is 
of  course  the  finger  with  which   he 


j>ofnted  when  he  said  "Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,"  which  was  preserved  intact 
when  the  heathen  burned  his  bo<}y,  and 
had  found  a  resting-place  in  a  Norman 
church.  But  a  Breton  soldier,  tramp- 
ing homewards  from  the  Eni^ish  wars, 
as  he  passed  through  this  Norman  vil- 
,lage,  felt  so  great  a  devotion  to  the 
,  relic,  that  it  accompanied  him  home, 
hiding  itself  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
He  was  borne  on  with  incredible  swift- 
ness, feeling  no  fatigue,  and  in  every 
village  throu^rM  which  he  passed  the 
bells  rang  of  their  own  accord,  till, 
.as  he  knelt  at  Mass  in  his  childhood's 
parish  church,  his  palm  opened  and  the 
.finger  fiew  out  and  alighted  on  the 
altar  on  .the  Bpistle  side.  "On  the 
Epistle  side"  is  a  delightful  touch.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  a  relic 
of  St  John  to  have  behav^  more  char- 
acteristically or  with  greater  delicacy 
of  feeling  and  sense  of  propriety. 
There  is,  by  the  way,  a  hamlet  near 
Salisbury  called  "Peters-finger."  Possi- 
bly in  the  old  days  there  was  a  relk 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  there. 

The  name  "Vierzehnheiligen"  again 
arrests  one  with  its  suggestion  of  a 
naive  and  touching  faith  as  one  comei 
across  it  amid  the  Jungle  of  the  Napo- 
leonic wars.  The  name,  no  doubt,  re- 
fers to  the  fourteen  saints  to  whom  s 
special  power  of  help  was  attrlbated. 
They  were  called  in  Germany  "die  vier- 
zehn  hellign  NSthhlfer."  In  Franee 
they  were  reckoned  as  fifteen,  and 
called  "les  quinze  saints  anxilatears.*' 
The  fifteen  included  our  own  George. 
Blaise  (the  patron  of  .wDol<<ombers. 
still  remembered  in  Yorkshire;  there  Is. 
for  instance,  at  Richmond  an  old  inn 
called  the  "Bishop  Blaise"),  Christo- 
pher (the  Christ-bearer),  Vitus,  Deal* 
(the  patron  of  France,  beheaded  at 
Montmartre,  the  Mons  Martyris,  wbo, 
after  his  execution,  walkcMI  with  bin 
head  in  his  hands  two  miles  to  St 
Denis),  CyriacUB  (the  child  martyr). 
Acacius,  Eustace  (burned  in  the  brasen 
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bull),  Magnus,  Margaret,  Catherine 
(the  martyr  of  the  wheel)  and  Barbara. 
These  oneouid  all  laid  down  their  lives 
for  the  Faith  amid  the  most  cruel  tor- 
ments, and  the  tradition  is  that  they 
•one  and  all  amid  their  sufferhigs  asked 
our  Lord  to  hear  the  prayers  of  those 
who  prayed  to  Him  by  the  r^mem* 
brance  of  their  mvtQfrdom.  The  ^hol^ 
belief  IB  :a  touching,  comment  on  the' 
Psalm,  "right  dear  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saints,"  and 
again,  "dear  shall  their  blood  be  in  His 
sight" 

Such  are  the  memories  that  meet  one 
•everywhere  In  old-world  Christian  lands 
— ^the  names  borne  by  happy  little 
towns  with  narrow  cobbled  streets, 
and  steep  slate  roofs,  standing  amid 
poplar  trees.  Turning  to  the  map  of 
North  America,  and  glancing  at  it  at 
random,  one  finds'  it  covered  with 
names  like  this:  Wheeling,  Harrlsburg, 
Parkersburg,  Nashville,  GvansyMlc, 
Pike*«  Peak,  Prlncevllle,  B^ker  .  City, 
Salmon  City;  over  and  oye;-  again  <the 
cities  and  forts  and  hills  .of  -Buggins 
and  Billings  and  Bunker  and  Granger 
and  Miles.  *  "They  called  the  lands 
after  their  own  names'* — ^uncompromis- 
ingly Britisb  those  names  are,  emi- 
nently respectable,  no  doubt  the  names 
of  very  worthy  people,  but  how  one 
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longs  for  just  one  little  saint!  These 
names  do  not  go  back  to  "Ecce  Agnus 
Dei"  or  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  There 
are  a  few  beautiful  names  in  French- 
Canada,  like  the  River  St.  Lawrence; 
but  the  only  gleam  of  poetry  in  the  map 
of  the  States  is  foutad  in  the  old  Span- 
ish name^  on  the  far  Pacific  shore — 
Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  Santa 
Citis,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Luis  Rey, 
Santa  •  Barbara,  San  Bernardino,  and, 
above  all,  Los  Angeles — "le  pueblo  de 
la  Reina  de  los  Angeles,"  '*the  town  of 
the  Queen  of  the  Angels,"  to  give  it  its 
full  name. 

-  But  those  who  would  see  a  world 
from  which  apparently  every  glimpse 
of  the  supernatural  light  has  faded, 
leaving  reality  in  all  its  dulness  and 
harshness,  must  study  the  maps  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  The  Impres- 
sion given  by  the  names  is  that  of  a 
con^pletely  secolari«ed  world.  "Glory 
'and  loveliness  have  passed  away,"  in- 
ktM,'  wf«h  *theJ  loss  of  the  old-time  fa- 
miliarity with  sacred*  iihings,  and  the 
New  Zealand  *  place-names  give  us 
some  measure  of  what  was  lost  The 
bow  has  vanish^  'from  the  cloud  with 
its  radiant  coleirs  and  far-off  hidden 
treasure,  the  -mystic  ladder  has  been 
broken  down  which  once  Joined  earth 
with  heaven. 
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*  As  gesture  is  a-  pattern  of  movement 
.moulded  upon  feeling/  as  melody  is  ti 
pattern  of  Sound  moulded  upon  gesture, 
so  is  the  song  a  pattern  of  ideas 
Ifioulded  in  words  upon  a  tune,  and  a 
great  tune  will  outwear  many  of  those 
patterns  that  strive  to  give  it  speech. 

The  question  .is  often  asked  why  so 
few  of  our  great  modern  poets  have 
written   "songs"  that  could   be  sung. 
'The  reason  Is  that'fh>m  Popie  to  Ten- 
nyson and  beyond;  none  of  them  wrote 


words  to  tunes;  the  music  of  their 
wohls  Is  of  the  complicated,  spoken 
kind;  many  of  the  writers  Indeed  were 
only  doubtfully  aware  of  the  "differ- 
ence between  *God  Save  the  Weasel' 
and  *Pop  goes  the  Queen*"  and  be- 
cause the  great  artists  lived  in  this  re- 
gion of  speech  the  ancient  wealth  of 
song  flowed  underground  in  country 
places,  hardly  known  to  exist. 

In  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  the  luck 
was  better.    Tom  Moore,  if  not  a  great 
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poet,  wrote  words  that  will  sing,  be- 
cause he  had  the  ancient  tunes  in  liis 
bead  and  set  his  wordci  to  them;  to  a 
few  from  the  store  of  melodies  that 
Petrie,  fiddle  in  hand,  collected,  but 
only  In  small  part  published.      In  Scot- 


or  stupid  song  that  had  usurped  a  fine 
melody;  sometimes,  it  must  be  added, 
n  beautiful  song  that  Burns  did  not 
better.  He  worked  by  "soutfiing**  or 
crooning  the  melody  over  and  oyer 
again  till  the  words  came  that  fitted  It 


"Handsome  Nell"  at  the  harvest  teW 
in  love,  and  set  words  to  her  favorite 
reel.  That  was  the  first,  and  almost  at 
the  last  we  have  a  picture  of  him  com- 
posing thus.  There  was  a  girl,  Jessie 
Leuars,  who  used  to  come  in  and  sbig 
to  him,  and  one  song  she  sang  was  the 
"Wren's  Nest": 

The  Robin  to  the  Wren's  nest 
Gam  keekin  in,  cam  keekin  In; 
O  leeze  me  on  thy  anld  pow. 

Wad  ye  be  in,  wad  ye  be  in? 
Thou's  ne*er  hae  leave  to  lie  withoat 

And  I  within,  and  I  within. 
As  lang's  I  hae  an  auld  clout 

To  row  ye  in,  to  row  ye  In. 


land  the  ancient  line  was  linked  up  by  /  His  two  i^ceipts  for  writing  a  song 
a  chain  of  vernacular  poets,  and  Bums,  I  were  to  fall  in  love  and  to  have  a  tnne 
the  last  of  them,  fell  heir  to  the  whole,  \  in  his  head.  His  earliest  song  was 
absorbed  and  became  the  name  for  a  Vcomposed  that  way.  When  he  was 
literature.  In  both  countries,  behind  fourteen  he  was  told  off  to  work  with 
this  commoner  vernacular,  (^apable  of 
tender  and  humorous  effects^  but  not  of 
all  the  dignities  of  verse,  there  lay 
another  country  of  song,  where  a  com- 
plete musical  framework  of  life  per- 
sisted. People  still  or  lately  living  have 
fliiBg  In  the  lulnneag  when  the  women 
were  spinning,  raised  the  coronach 
when  the  dead  were  carried  out,  and 
knew  the  legends  of  battle  that  the 
pibrochs  commemorate.  The  Highland 
tunes  and  a  breath  at  times  of  the 
Highland  gravity  and  intensity  camo 
through  Into  the  songs  of  Lowland  gal- 
lants and  topers. 

The  "Scotch  song"  as  we  first  find 
It  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  something 
of  a  fraud.  The  oldest  songs  we 
have  In  Scotland,  or  hear  about,  were 
as  much  Bnglish  as  Scottish:  "The 
Hunts  up,"  "Broom,  Broom  on  Hill," 
"Hey  now  the  day  daws,"  and  the 
rest  But  they  were  better  preserved 
in  the  North  Country,  or  sooner  recov- 
ered by  its  poets,  and  when  reintro- 
duced to  polite  life,  after  a  long  se- 
clusion, they  returned  as  Scots.  The 
Scottish  revival  began  In  earnest  with 
Allan  Ramsay's  collection  of  songs  old 
and  new,  followed  by  Herd's.  These 
were  the  chief  printed  sources  for 
Bums.  When  he  had  become  famous 
by  the  publication  of  his  poems  of  an- 
other sort  he  took  In  hand  for  two  col- 
lections the  salvage  or  transformation 
of  the  remains  of  Scottish  song. 
Sometimes  only  a  tune  with  a  title  or 
a  first  line  survived,  sometimes  a 
haunting  fragment,  sometimes  a  gross 


The  new  song,  "O  wert  thou  In  the 
cauld  blast,"  is  moulded  close  upon  the 
old.  Till  he  had  the  air  he  could  not 
write. 


"Laddie,  lie  near  me"  must  HeW^ 
for  some  time.  I  do  not  know  the 
air,  and  until  I  am  complete  master  of 
a  tune,  in  my  own  singing  (such  as  it 
is),  I  can  never  compose  for  It  My 
way  is  to  consider  the  poetic  sentlmrat 
correspondent  to  my  Idea  of  the  musical 
expression;  then  choose  my  theme;  be- 
gin one  stanza,  when  that  is  composed, 
which  is  generally  the  most  difllcolt 
.part  of  the  business,  I  walk  out  alt 
down  now  and  then,  look  out  for  sub- 
jects In  nature  around  me  that  are  In 
unison  and  harmony  .  .  .  humming 
every  now  and  then  the  air  with  the 
verses  I  have  framed. 

Sometimes  the  tune  fascinated 
Burns,  but  baffied  him.    A  case  la  potait 
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te  a  grave  and  lovely  old  strain  that 
Handel,  that  other  great  absorber, 
wished,  according  to  Dr.  O'Oonor,  he 
had  written  rather  than  anything  of  his 
own;  we  know  it  in  the  coquettish 
shape  of  "Robin  Adair."  Robin  Adair, 
who  usually  passes  for  a  Scot,  was 
really  an  Irish  M.P.  of  the  early  eight- 
eenth century*  The  tune  existed  in 
both  coohtries,  and  Burns  tried  twice 
to  set  words  to  it.  He  writes  to  Thom- 
son: 

I  likewise  tried  my  hand  on  "Robin 
Adair,**  and  you  will  probably  think, 
with  little  success;  but  it  is  such  a 
damned  cramp,  out-of-the-way  meas- 
«re»  that  I  despair  of  doing  anything 
tetter  to  It 

The  result  was  "Phillis  the  Fair," 
one  of  his  "English**  pieces,  which  he 
Judges  sufficiently: 

So  much  for  namby-pamby.  I  may, 
after  all,  try  my  hand  on  it  in  Scots 
verse.  Tliere  I  always  find  myself  at 
home. 

Later  he  writes: 

* 

That  crinkum-crankum  tune  "Robin 
Adadr**  has  run  so  in  my  head,  and  I 
succeeded  so  ill  in  my  last  attempt, 
that  I  ventured  in  this  morning's  walk, 
one  essay  more. 


This  wo  "Had  I  a  cave  on 
aome  wild  distant  shore,"  again  in 
Bnglish  and  poor,  but  the  subject  a 
deserted  lover,  suggested,  Bums  says, 
by  the  case  of  a  friend,  and  the  cave, 
were  sub-suggested  by  the  old  song 
which  had  been  fitted  to  the  air  in 
Scotland.  This  was  "Cromlefs**  or 
Gromleck's  Lilt"  and  begins: 

Since  all  thy  vows,  fair  maid. 

Are  blown  to  air. 
And  my  poor  heart  betrayed 

To  sad  despair. 
Into  some  wilderness 
My  grief  I  will  express 
And  thy  hardheartedness, 

O  cruel  fair. 


-** 


The  "hollow  cave**  follows  later,  and 
A  charming  verse: 

1*11  have  no  funeral  fire, 

Nor  tears  nor  sigiis. 
No  grave  do  I  require, 

Nor  obsequies. 
The  courteous  redbreast,  he 
With  leaves  will  cover  me. 
And  sing  my  elegy 

With  doleful  voice. 

'^Vud  when  a  ghost  I  am,  I'll  visit  thee. 
O  thou  deceitful  dame,"  lie  goes  on. 
and  so  takes  us  back  to  the  legend, 
which  Bums  had  from  Tytler  of  Wood- 
honselee.  In  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  son  of  Chisholm  of  Grom- 
leck  loved  Fair  Helen  of  Ardoch. 
Cromlus  went  to  the  wars  and  "left  the 
management  of  his  correspondence"  to 
a  lay  brother  of  the  Monastery  of  Dum- 
blane,  who  proved  treacherous  and  con- 
trived to  obtain  the  hand  of  Helen  from 
her  brother.  Cromlus,  hearing  "re- 
tired to  a  Hermitage  where  he  com- 
posed his  Lilt."  The  marriage  took 
place,  Helen  was  forcibly  put  to  bed, 
but  started  up  screaming,  saying  she 
heard  three  taps  on  the  wainscot  and 
the  voice  of  Cromlus  "Helen,  Helen, 
mind  me!*'  Cromlus  returned,  the 
marriage  was  annulled,  and  Helen  be- 
came  his  wife. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Bums  had  heard 
Giclic  words  sung  to  the  tune.  No  one 
has  preserved  these,  but  I  find  the  air 
ns  "Aileen  Aroon"  in  Oswald's  "Cale- 
donian Pocket  Companion"  of  1782. 
Under  that  name  the  air  is  well  known 
in  Ireland,  and  Moore  set  to  it  his 
"Erin,  the  smile  and  the  tear  in  thine 
eye.**  The  oldest  version  I  have  traced 
is  in  Bunting*s  "Ancient  Music  of  Ire- 
land*' as  "Ellen  a  Roone."  He  gives 
it  as  "very  ancient"  but  unfortunately 
as  "varied  by  Lyons  In  1702."  The  Irish 
words  are  in  Hardiman*s  "Irish  Min- 
strelsy,*' with  a  translation  which  evi- 
dently does  not  give  the  simplicity  and 
passionate   repetition   of   the  original. 
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There  is  also  a  poor  later  song.  But 
the  odd  thing  is  that  Helen  of  Ardoch 
had  plagiarized  the  story  and  the  very 
name  of  the  other  Ellen.  Carol  O'Daly 
returns  like  Cromlus,  but  on  the  eve 
of  the  wedding,  •*retires  to  a  wild  and 
seqilestered  spot  on  the  seashore"  and 
composes  his  song.  He  goes  to  the 
wedding  disguised  as  a  minstrel  with 
his  harp,  is  called  on  by  £llen  to  sing, 
and  reveals  himself  in  his  song  "Say, 
wilt  thou  go  or  stay,  Aileen  a  Roon?" 
modulating,  as  she  consents,  into  the 
triumph,  of  "Cead  mille  Failte."  So 
the  legend  runs  back  into  mythology 
among  the  hills,  and  may  be  traced  also 
in  the  ballads  and  romance  of  "Hind 
Horn,''  wto  sits  on  the  beggars'  bench 
at  the  wedding  and  when  his  love  gives 
him  to  drink  throws  her  pledge-ring 
into  the  cup. 

So  much  for  Burns'  defeat  by  a  tune, 
Jet  me  take  now  one  of  his  triumphs. 
In  Watson's  collection.  Bums'  earliest 
Bible  of  verse,  was  an  *  'Old  Long 
Syne,"  which  begins: 

« 

Should  old  acquaintance  he  forgot 
And  never  thought  upon, 

The  flames  of  love  extinguished 
And  freely  past  and  gone.  .  .  . 

There  is  a  fine  stanza  for  the  last: 

If  e'er  I  havq  a  house,  my  dear, 

That  truly  is  called  mine. 
And  can  afford  but  country  cheer 

Or  aught  that's  good  therein, 
Though  thou  wert  rebel  to  the  King 

And  wet  with  wind  and  rain. 
Assure  thyself  of  welcome,  love. 

For  old  long  syne. 

fl 

Ramsay  wrote  a  poor  substitute. 
Bums  when  he  sent  his  version  to 
Thomson,  gave  it  out  as  entirely  the 
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work  of  an  old  writer  that  he  had  recov- 
ered.   But  later  be  acknowledged  that 
the  authorship. was  partly  his,  and  eb 
far  as  the. threads  can  be  disentangled 
now,  what  happened  was  that  Bumii 
took  up  a  fragmentary  drinking  song 
consisting  of  the  first  and  the  last  two 
verses  of  the  song  as  it  stands.   So  far 
the  picture  calls  up  nothing  but  the 
f  liendly  desire  to  have  a  drink  together. 
it  might  be  of  some  .boozy  old  topers. 
But  with  magical  effect  Bums  breaks 
into  the  midst  of  this  a  light  of  child- 
'hood  and  the  ancient  playing  fields  and 
streams.    It  is  like  the  VirgHkin  touch 
superadded  in  the  eighth  Eclogue  to 
the   lines  of   Theocritus  <  that  oairtaB 
back  his  lovers  into  childliiod^  oni^  ^ 
those     heartbreaking    outbursts    that 
make  Rob  the  Ranter  the  poet  of  "Had 
we  never  loved  sae  kindly."    It  is  that 
touch  in  the  lyric  with  the  help  of  the 
go  and  good  fellowship  of  the  old  song 
that  has  given  it  so  universal  a  cur- 
rency among  Bnglishmen  when  meet- 
ing or  parting.    England  is  badly  off 
for  such  songs  of  occasion,  has  lost  her 
old  "Lachrimae"  or  "Loath  to  DeparC 
and    the   sx)ectacle   of   Mr.    Mlcawber 
"pu'lng  the  gowans  fine"  under  the  im- 
pression that  '^gowaos"  are  some  form 
of  drink,  points  to  an  empty  place  in 
English.    When  Matthew  Arnold  say^ 
tthat   Burns  is  after  all  -provincial." 
he  is  surely  perverse.    A  perfect  song 
is  a  universal,  and  Bums  at  his  best 
comes  near  perfection.    My  own  faith 
is  that  however  politically  obscure  a 
dialect  may  be,  however  limited  as  an 
organ  of  culture,  if  a  perfect  song  hap- 
•  pen  to  be  written  in  it,  all  the  natloos 
of  the  earth  will  have  to  learn  and 
treasure  the  dialect  for  the  sake  Of  tbe 
song. 

/).  i9.  MaeColL 
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THE  NEW  SCARE  ABOtFT  THE  NAVY. 


The  Aifmy  and  Navy  present  fields 
of  possible  extravagance,  and  certainly 
Hot  of  possible  but  of  proc^iooNe  reduc- 
tions. There  is  no  man  In  this  House 
who  entertains  that  sentiment  more 
profoundly  than  I  do  myself;  but  let 
me  point  out  that  there  are  only  two 
ways,  two  praetical>le  icaps,  in  which  you 
can  reduce  expenditure  upon  the  Army 
and  Navy.  What  are  they?  In  the 
case  of  the  Army  by  reducing  the  num- 
bers of  your  permanent  fighting  force. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  doing  It. 
And  in  the  case  of  the  Navy  by  con- 
tracting yaw  MplmUding  programme.— 
The  Prime  MinMer  on  WarUke-  Estpendi- 
ture. 

It  seems  to  us  extremely  unfortunate 
that  the  visit  of  the   King  to  Berlin 
should  have  been  chosen  by  our  Jin- 
goes as  a  moment  for  the  propagation 
of  a  new  Navy  scare,  and  by  our  naval 
organisers   for   the   formal   announce- 
ment that  we  are  transferring  a  fresh 
detachment   of    battleships    from    the 
Mediterranean  to  the  North  Sea,  where 
we  already  possess  an  overwhelming 
superiority    of   strength.'     A    smaller, 
but  still  a  significant,  fevent  Is  the  pro- 
duction and  ostentatious  patronage  by 
"society"  of  a  play  which  plainly  de- 
ftcTlbes  the  invasion  of  England  by  a 
German  army.      Wisdom  and  tact  in 
procedure  are  not,  we  imagine,  dispen- 
gnble  weapons  in  the  conduct  of  aflTairs, 
and  they  may,  on  occasion,  weigh  even 
heavier  than  •  material   strength.    But 
the  ordering  of  our  naval  affairs  be- 
comes ^till  more  serious  when  a  Liberal 
Government  is  Invited  by  its  opponents 
BOt  only  to  write  off  the  pledges  of  Its 
ehief  and  of  his  predecessor  as  to  econ- 
omy In  the  war  services,  but  to  inl- 
tiater  a  scale  of  expenditure  of  unheard- 
of  excess.    Ten  years  ago,  under  a  Con- 
servative Government  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates were  less  than  £24.000,000.    In 
the  aftermath   of  tlie   South    African 


War,    a  period   of   undoubted  danger 
to    the    country,    even    of    something 
approaching     European     combination 
against  her,  they  never  reached  £37.- 
000,000.    We  are  now  asked  to  raise 
them  to  £35,600,000  for  this  year  and 
Co  £38,000,000  for  the  next       This  is 
what  the  demand*  of  the  •'Times"  for 
.six   Dreadnoughts,   each   costing  over 
£2,000,000    apiece,    means.      There    is 
nothing  new  in  this  kind  of  pressure. 
It  has  been  put  upon  every   Liberal 
Government  in  our  remembrance,  and 
it  always  proceeds  from  the  same  quar- 
ter.   But  there  is  something  especially 
daring,   not   to   say   insulting,   in    the 
present  attack.      Tbe  appeal  is  avow- 
edly  made  to  thdse '  memb^ers  of  the 
Cabinet  Who  are  supposed  to  lye  identi- 
fied  with   the    policy    of   the    Liberal 
League.    These  geiitlemen  are  to  act 
a^lnst    the    'Chancellor    of    the    Ex- 
chequer and  the  rest  of  their  colleagues, 
first.  In  order  to  enforce  a  definition  of 
the  two-Power  standard  which  we  ven- 
ture to 'say   the  Prime   Minister   and 
^very  sensible  man  repudiate;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  bring  up  the  Estimates  to  a 
point  in  harmony   with  this  doctrine. 
Where,  then,  do  we  stand?    Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  Government  are  ready 
to  abandon  the  express  promises  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  as 
to  retrenchment — ^promises   which  the 
House  of  Lords  has  no  power  to  qual- 
ify— and  even  to  screw  up  war  expendi- 
ture higher  than  their  Tory  aflMinents? 
This  would  seem  to  he  the  demand  of 
the    **Tlmes."      Under    what    circum- 
stances is  it  made?    The  Prime  Minis- 
ter   has    handed    over    to    Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  the  control  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  financing  of  'Old  Age  Pensions 
on  a  wider  scale  than  that  which  he 
himself  anticipated.      He  has  pledged 
himself  to  a  large  extension  of  this  im- 
mense lK>on.       He  and  his  colleagues 
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are  also  responsible  for  British  credit 
during  a  severe  depression  which  has 
not  yet  passed  away.  These  two  his- 
toric functions  of  Liberalism — social 
reform  and  economy  In  the  war  sery? 
ices— are  to  be  abandoned  at  the  behest 
of  the  "Times"  and  the  "Standard," 
and  the  new  taxes  are  to  be  converted 
into  a  form  of  war  levy,  set  up  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace  In  Europe  and 
the  world. 

We  may  well  ask  ourselves  what  pol- 
icy it  Is  which  calls  for  such  an  expan- 
sion of  the  lavish  provision  that  the 
country  has  hitherto  cheerfully  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  first  arm  of 
Its  defence.    It  can  be  no  immediate 
danger.      Judged  by  the  Tweedmouth 
return,  and  by  the  plain  facts  of  the 
naval  situation,  the  British  Navy  stands 
in  regard  to  its  two  closest  European 
rivals  much  nearer  a  three  or  a  four- 
Power    than    a    two-Power    standard. 
But,   in   fact,   we  have  no  European 
combination  to  deal  with.    It  does  not 
exist,  save  on  lines  of  express  co-opera- 
tion with  ourselves.    We  have  there- 
fore to  come  to  the  hateful  and  re- 
curring calculation  as  to  the  Anglo- 
German   situation.       Here,   again,   no 
suggestion  of  an  immediate  balance  of 
naval  forces  suggests  itself.    Our  fleet 
iis  not  less  than  four  times  as  strong 
as  hers  in  the  modem  criteria  of  fight- 
ing strength,  <.€.,  in  first-class  battle- 
ships and  first-class  cruisers.      Taking 
the  last  of  the  new  types,  the  "Dread- 
nought" and  the  "Invincible,"  the  Brit- 
ish superiority  is  still  more  overwhelm- 
ing.     Grermany  has  at  this  moment  no 
"Dreadnoughts"  fit  for  sea.      By  the 
end  of  this  year  she  may  have  two  or 
three.     But  we  shall  have  ten.    Or  we 
may  take  expenditure.      Germany  is 
now  spending  £20,000,000  a  year  on  her 
Navy,  a  great,  in  our  view  a  gravely 
excessive,  sum.      At  the  highest  point 
of  her  revised  programme  she  will  not 
greatly  exceed  23  millions.       We  are 
spending  82  millions.    Is  it  contended 


that  a  parity  of  strength,  or  anything 
like  it,  is  produced  by  these  two  scales 
of  expenditure? 

The    proposition,    however,    of    our 
scare-mongers  is  not  that  an  immediate 
ground  of  comparison  exists  between 
the  two  navies,  as  to  which  we  fireely 
admit  that  we  can  allow  no  parity,  of 
strength,  and  that  Germany  will  vainly 
aim  at  attaining  it         The  argnment 
is  that,  by  some  mysterious  tnm  of  for- 
tune, and  some  all-powerful  effect  of 
the  new  German  scheme  of  shipbuild- 
ing, this  relationship  of  the  two  forces 
will  be  altered  at  some  not  precisely 
dated  period  towards  the  end  of  1911 
or  the  beginning  of  1012.      We  should 
like  to  know  What  theory  lies  behind 
such  calculations.      Is  it  that  Gemuu^ 
is  preparing  a,  blow  at  us,  to  be  de- 
livered in   the   fatal  wedc  or  weeks 
when,  owing  to  the  rapid  tnmlng  off  of 
"Dreadnoughts"  bow  on  her  stocks,  we 
shall  have  only  a  small  superiority  in 
this  one  type  of  warship?      If  so^  we 
have  rarely  heard  a  more  rldiculooi 
proposition.    In  the  first  place,  no  sucb 
inferiority  can  well  arise.      The  Navy 
League  "Annual"  admits  (p.  67)  that 
up  to  March,  1911,  we  shall  have  a  bd- 
periority  of  five  ships  in  this  largest 
class — a  total  of  14  to  9.    Counting  the 
omitted  "Dreadnought"  of  last  year,  we 
shall,  in  the  normal  course  of  things, 
add    four   "Dreadnoughts"    this  year, 
and,  we  suppose,  four  next  year.     If 
we  begin  the  first  instalment  in  retson- 
able  time  this  year,  and  finish  the  ves- 
sels in  two  years,  we  retain  our  su- 
premacy   of    five    ships,    with    some 
months  to  spare.      No  one  can  object 
to  the  Navy  League's  reasonable  plea 
for  a  certain  promptitude  in  securing 
the  advantage  we  have  named.    Hith- 
erto we  have  built  these  great  ships 
faster  than  the  Germans.     Is  it  credi- 
ble that  within  a  few  months  we  have 
lost  this  advantage,  and  that  it  has 
been  transferred  to  the  other  side? 
But  this  calculation  does  not  exhaust 
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the  superiority  of  the  Britisli  Navy  at 
the  point  on  which  the  alarmists, 
searching  the  horizon  for  a  cause  of 
fresh  stimulation  for  the  war  of  arma- 
ments, tlx  their  eyes.  Supposing  that 
a  collision  hetween  British  and  German 
**I>readnoaghts*'  resulted  in  the  mutual 
destruction  of  these  types  of  ships. 
What  would  remain?  On  the  Grennan 
side  not  one  non-obsolete  warship  of 
over  13,000  tons.  On  our  side,  there 
would  be  nine  ''Magniflcentx**  of  14,900 
tons,  eight  ''Formldables*'  of  15,000 
tons,  five  "Duncans*'  of  14,000  tons,  and 
eight  **King  Edwards"  of  10,350  tons, 
practical  "Dreadnoughts,"  sufierior  to 
the  slightly  larger  type  in  variety  of 
armament.  Against  such  a  fleet  no 
German  Admiral  would  dream  of  keep- 
ing the  seas.  But  that  does  not  ex- 
haust our  strength.  We  possess 
thir^-flve  first-class  armored  cruisers, 
some  classes  of  which,  according  to  the 
Judgment  of  the  ^Times,"  would  be  put 
in  line  of  battle.  Germany,  according 
to  the  Navy  League  "Annual,"  ha« 
eight.  Js  it  with  such  forces  as  tliese 
that,  two  years'  hence,  she  will  attempt 
to  wrest  from  us  the  primacy  of  the 
waters  and  to  invade  our  shores? 

For  these  reasons  we  do  not  think 
that  any  reasonable  man  can  conclude 
that  either  now  or  at  any  proximate 
period  a  challenge  will  be  offered  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  British  Nnvy. 
What  need,  therefore,  exists  for  a 
further  enormous  extension  of  nuval 
armaments?  There  being  no  reason 
for  such  an  extension,  a  whole  forest 
of  arguments  presents  itself  against  It. 
Is  not  the  financial  credit  of  this  coun- 
try, of  which  the  Prime  Minister  was  a 
recent  guardian,  an  object  of  first-rate 
importance,  in  war  as  in  peace?  And 
is  not  the  policy  of  this  Government  a 
peaceful,  orderly,  unaggressive  policy, 
which  has  its  inevitable  expression 
in    a    moderate   display    of    physical 
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strength?  If  it  is  otherwise,  then  we 
can  only  say  that  any  indlvidoal  or 
group  of  individuals  in  this  or  any 
other  Liberal  Cabinet  setting  up  a  rival 
ideal  will  soon  find  themselves  to  be 
statesmen  without  a  party.  And, 
finally,  is  not  the  pursuit  of  economy  in 
the  Navy  an  object  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenna,  with  his  Treasury  experience, 
was  expressly  urged  to  pursue?  Is'ex- 
l^enditure  the  one  criterion  of  eifi- 
clency?  We  believe  the  Navy  to  Ihj 
an  entirely  splendid  and  adequate  force. 
But  we  are  informed  by  friends  as  de- 
voted as  Lord  Brassey  that  its  strength 
in  jmnonnel  is  grossly  excessive,  and 
ought  to  be  reduced.  Has  Mr.  Mcv 
Kenna  made  any  proposition  on  this 
point?  Has  the  enormous  expenditure 
on  the  new  types  been  balanced  by 
economies  on  other  types  and  in  other 
directions?  These  are  questions  which 
ttie  First  Lonl  of  the  Admiralty  will 
have  to  face  next  Session,  and  to 
which,  we  hope,  he  will  have  a  good 
answer.  But  on  one  matter  no  room 
for  doubt  exists.  The  Liberal  Party 
sustains  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
colleagues  for  ends  consonant  with 
•European  peace  and  with  social  prog- 
ress. If  these  are  abandoned  or  quali- 
fied, the  reasons  for  such  a  Govern- 
ment cease,  and  the  whole  body  of 
forces,  moral  and  political,  which 
brought  it  Into  being  is  paralyased.  We 
cannot  conceive  that  within  the  next 
fcAV  days  the  Cabinet  will  take  steps 
to  create  an  irreparable  breach  be- 
tween the  forces  which  sustain  Liberal- 
ism and  those  which  are  now  directing 
it.  And  we  hope  that  as  soon  as  Par- 
liament meets,  the  Government  will  be 
formally  asked  to  reassure  its  followers 
as  to  our  relations  with  Germany,  and 
the  means  that  have  been  taken  to  give 
them  a  complexion  suited  to  two  Chris- 
tian and  civilised  States. 
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Let  us  premise,  at  tbe  outset  of  this 
essay,  that  we  are  incUued  to  demur 
of  late  years  wlven  we  find  eritie  after 
critic  taking  upon  himself  gratuitously 
.the  task  of  elucidating  the  **philo8ophy" 
of  this,  that,  or  the  other  novelist.  ^'The 
.elemental  laughter  of  the  true  Ck>mic 
Spirit"  may  vibrate  again  and  again 
through  Mr.  Meredith's  writings^ 
doubtless  it  does — ^we  shall  have  more 
to  say  regarding  that  point  later  oa; 
Mr.  Hardy  may  shadow  his  stories  with 
the  upas  tree  of  cynicism;  views  may 
vary  as  infinitely  as  the  angles  con- 
tained ii^  the  circle;  but  we  prefer  to 
consider  those  writers  of  fiction  who 
have  worthily,  gained  the  laurels  of 
fame  as  leaders  of  literature,  in  its  best 
sense,  rather  than  as  exponents  of  any 
particular  creed  (ur  outlook.  We  are 
well  aware,  while  taking  up  this  posi- 
tion, that  in  m<N*e  than  one  of  Mr. 
Meredith's  books  the  '^Philosopher" 
plays  the  part'  of  an  invisible,  wise,  and 
humorous  commentate  <hi  the  be- 
havior of  the  characters;  that  in 
"Sandra  Belloni"  the  author  declares  in 
parenthesis  "I  have  all  the  difficulty  in 
the  world  to  keep  him  back  and  let  me 
pursue  my  course,"  and  that  in  the 
same  enthralling  volume  there  is  a 
whole  chapter  "In  which  the  Philoso- 
pher has  a  Short  Spell."  But  to  philos- 
ophize wittily,  even  to  the  extent  of  al- 
lowing yourself  an  impersonated  wise- 
acre in  the  background  who  shall  fling 
in  his  trenchant  remarks  from  time  to 
time,  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as 
expounding  a  belief  or  forcing  into  the 
reader's  unwilling  hand  a  lesson-sheet 
for  his  embarrassment  (This  "garru- 
lous, super-subtle  Philosopher"  (on  an- 
other page  he  is  "outrageous")  .  .  . 
"maintains  that  a  story  should  not  al- 
ways flow,  or.  at  least,  not  to  a  given 
measure."  He  pretends  to  interrupt 
the  movement,   like  some  broad-shoul- 


dered policeman  with  arm  extended, 
but  in  reality  he. is  asaisting  mattora, 
uniting  little  threads  of  motive,  ke^ 
ing  clear  the  ways;  having  had  his  say, 
lie  steps  back  and  lets  the  traffic  pass 
on.  It  is  a  device  as  delightful  as  it 
is  happily-chosen,  and  none  but  Mr. 
Meredith  could  use  it  with  such  fltnesa, 
or  with  such  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  The 
occupation  of  pointing  elaborate  morals 
may  be  safely  relegated  to  the  pens  of 
those  who  compose  sermons  or  books 
with  a  definite  purpose^ 
-  Omitting  these  latter  people,  who  oc- 
casionally cross  the  dividing  line  by 
embodying  some  pet  idea  in  the  guise 
of  fiction,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  n 
Anan  writ^  a  i\evel  prlmai^ly  because 
he  has  a  story  to  tell.  The  methods  of 
telling  a  story,  again,  are  numberless: 
between  the  cobblestones  and  ruts  of 
Mr.  Kipling's  uneven  roads,  where  the 
reader  is  sonietimes  bumped  Into  ac- 
quiescence, and  the  shining  tessellated 
pavement  of  language  over  which  BIr. 
JSenry  James's  characters  softly  move, 
there  are  gradations  for  which  the  »t- 
tempt  at  clear  definition  would  be  use- 
less, but-  which,  at  the  same  time, 
present  to  the  observant  student  dis- 
tinct impressions  of  the  force  behind 
the  pen  in  a  way  which  perhaps  no 
other  art  can  excel.- 

^It  has  been  said  repeatedly  that  the 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Meredith's  work  is 
an  acquired  taste;  and  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  remark.  It  is  a  poor  com- 
pliment to  a  writer  if  he  does  not  en- 
courage thought;  and,  reversing  the 
medal,  it  is  not  altogether  creditable  if 
his  sentences  are  granitic,  so  that  tb^ 
shapely  keystone  of  meaning  has  to  be 
chipped  out  by  desperate,  indefatiga- 
ble hammer-blows  of  attention  from  the 
reader's  braln^  We  can  well  imsglne 
a  neophyte  who  had  departed  ttom 
some  llbrai*y  with  a  copy  of  'The  Bgs- 
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i8t**  under  hts  arm  settling  down  for  a 
lasy  bonr  by  the  fire,  becoming 
alarmed  at  that  extraordinary  opening 
chapter,  and,  after  giving  up  In  despair, 
informing  his  friends  thatjie  "couldn't 
get  on  with  Meredith."  ClAty  hours, 
however,  are  of  no  use  for  beginners — 
for  whom  Mr.  Meredith  has  small  con- 
sideration: they  must  struggle  through, 
climb  the  palHsade  or  twist  between 
the  fences,  when,  thus  striving,  sure 
will  be  their  reward^ 

The  book  Just  mentioned  Is  thought 
by  many  to  be  Mr.  Meredith*s  finest. 
We  should  be  disposed  to  bracket  with 
it  **Diana  of  the  Crossways"  for  sheer 
'splendor  of  characterisation  and  inten- 
sity of  human  detail.  If  Sir  Wil- 
loughby  Patteme  is  a  superb  delineation 
of  a  selfish  man,  Diana  Warwick,  in  her 
exuberance,  her  brilliant,  imperious 
beauty,  her  nervous  quest  for  the  Joy 
of  life,  is  one  of  the  perfectly  portfayed 
women  of  English  romance: 

She  was  the  very  radiant  Diana  of 
her  earliest  opening  day,  both  in  look 
and  speech,  a  queenly  comrade,  and  a 
spirit  leaping  and  shining  like  a  moun- 
tain water.  She  did  not  seduce,  she 
ravished.  The  Judgment  was  taken 
captive  and  flowed  with  her.  .  .  .  None 
else  on  earth  so  sweetly  laughed,  none 
so  spontaneously,  victoriously  pro- 
voked the  healthful  openness.  Her  de- 
licious chatter,  and  her  museful  sparkle 
in  listening,  equally  quickened  every 
sense  of  life. 

Sir  Lukin  Dunstane,  the  husband  of  her 
dearest  friend,  lost  his  head  to  her,  if 
not  his  heart,  poor  fellow;  we  will 
quote  a  part  of  the  scene  In  chapter  iv., 
where  she  is  taken  utterly  by  surprise: 

She  told  him  not  to  think  It  neoes- 
nary  to  pay  her  compliments.  "And 
here,  of  all  places!"  They  were  in 
the  heart  of  the  woods.  She  found  her 
hand  seized — her  waist.  Even  then,  so 
impossible  Is  it  to  conceive  the  unim- 
aginable, even  when  the  apparition  of 
it  smites  us,  she  expected  some  pro- 


testing 4ibsurdlty,  or  that  he  had  seen 
something  in  her  path.  What  did  she 
hear?    And  from  her  friend's  husband! 

If  stricken  idiotic,  he  was  a  gentle- 
mau;  the  tigress  she  had  detected  in 
her  composition  did  not  require  to  be 
called  forth;  half  a  dozen  words,  direct 
sharp  as  fangs  and  teeth,  with  the  eyes 
burning  over  them,  sufllced  for  the 
work  of  defence-^"The  man  who  swore 
loyalty  to  Emma!"  Her  jreproachful 
repulsion  of  eyes  was  unmistakable, 
withering;  as  masterful  as  a  superior 
force  on  his  muscles.  What  thing  had 
he  been  taking  her  for?  She  asked  it 
within;  and  he  of  himself,  in  a  reflect- 
ive gasp.  Those  eyes  of  hers  appeared 
as  in  a  4!loud,  with  the  wrath  above; 
she  had  the  look  of  a  goddess  in  angor. 
He  stammered,  pleaded  across  her  fly- 
ing shoulder.  Oh!  horrible,  loathsome, 
pitiable  to  hear.  ...  "A  momentary 
aberration  .  .  .  her  beauty'  ...  he  de- 
served to  be  shot!  .  .  .  could  not  help 
admiring  .  .  .  quite  lost*  his  head  .  .  . 
on  his  honcM'!  never  again!" 

Once  in  the  roadway,  and  Ck>psley 
visible,  she  checked  her  arrowy  pace 
for  breath,  and  almost  commiserated 
the  dejected  wretch  In  her  thankfulness 
to  him  for  silence.  Nothing  exonerated 
him,  but  at  least  he  had  the  grace  not 
to  beg  secrecy.  That  would  have  been 
an  intolerable  whine  of  a  poltroon,  add- 
ing to  her  humiliation.  He  abstained; 
he  stood  at  her  mercy  without  appeal- 
ing. 

One  would  like  to  read  at  Mr.  Mere- 
(lith*s  hand  of  an  encounter  between 
Sir  Wllloughby  Patteme  and  Diana! 

The  Hon.  Percy  Dacler,  with  whom, 
but  for  the  merest  hair*s  breadth  of  a 
chance,  she  would  have  run  away  from 
her  deadening  incubus  of  a  husband, 
is  a  wonderfully  faithful  picture  of  a 
young  poHticIan,  torn  between  his  pas- 
sion and  his  duty.  Into  this  story,  too, 
conies  Redworth.  the  placid,  tenacious 
Englishman  whose  heart  is  as  a  smoul> 
dering  fire,  whose  love  for  Diana  never 
falters,  is  never  discouraged,  but  wins 
in  the  end  as  it  mightily  deserves  to 
do.  The  book  abounds  in  smaller  but 
no    less    apt   portraits,    such   as   Mrs. 
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Cramborne  Wathln,  the  "lady  of  In- 
cisive features  bound  In  stale  parch- 
ment Complexion  she  had  none,  but 
she  had  spotlessness  of  skin,  and  sons 
and  daughters  Just  resembling  her,  like 
cheaper  editions  of  a  precious  quarto  of 
a  perished  type." 

(xhe  snap  of  sharp  metaphor  runs 
through  Mr.  Meredith's  books  like  a 
rUle-yolley,  to  the  occasional  bewilder- 
ment of  the  reader  who,  eager  to  get 
on  with  the  story,  is  also  anxious  not 
to  miss  the  flasbeis  from  the  range,  the 
sparkling  thoughts,  the  running  com- 
mentary on  llfe*s  comedy  which  form 
so  integral  a  part  of  the  work.  Hardly 
a  single  one  but  Is  felicltious  and  tell- 
ingrVA  mind  apparently  as  little  capa- 
ble of  being  seated  as  a  bladder  filled 
with  gas";  "Those  famous  dogs  to 
which  the  navy  has  ever  been  going**; 
"London  .  .  .  the  head  of  the  British 
giant";  "Insomnia  ...  is  the  fountain 
of  the  infinite  ocean  wliereim  the  ex- 
ceedingly sensitive  soul  is  tumbled 
everlastingly,  with  the  diversion  of  hot 
pincers  to  appease  its  appetite  for 
change";  "Let  her  life  be  torn  and 
streaming  like  the  fiag  of  battle,  it 
must  be  forward  to  the  end";  "They 
were  the  living  eyes  of  a  brilliant  un- 
embarrassed lady;  shields  fiinging 
light  rather  than  well-depths  inviting 
it" 

ut  is,  however,  in  his  famous  scenes 
between  young  lovers  that  Mr.  Mere- 
dith touches  the  perfection  of  purity 
and  passion.  He  has  that  peculiar, 
exultant  power  of  sublimating  the 
earthly  desires,  of  pruning  away  the 
dross  of  fleshly  motives,  and  present- 
ing, sincere  and  luminous,  the  faultless 
golden  flower  of  youth  and  love.  No 
author  has  ever  suffused  his  love  scenes 
with  such  a  clear,  virginal  atmosphere 
— ^an  atmosphere  which  the  reader 
seems  to  breathe  more  sweetly  as  he 
goes  onyit  is  expressed  better  than 
prose  can  avail  in  a  stanza  from  one 
of  the  author's  own  i>oems: 


All  the  girls  are  out  with  their  baskets 
for  the  primrose; 
Up  lanes,  woods  through,  they  troop 
in  Joyful  bands. 
My  sweet  leads;  she  knows  not  why, 
but  now  she  loiters. 
Eyes  the  bent  anemones,  and  hanis^ 
tier  hands. 
Such  a  look  will  tell  that  the  violets  are 
Iieeping, 
Coming  the  rose;  and  unaware  a  cry 
Springs  in  her  bosom  for  odors  and  for 
color. 
Covert    and     the    nightingale:    she 
knows  not  why. 


shy 


ho  has  not  thrilled  at  the  ezqoiiAte. 
sny  courtship  of  Richard  and  Liuy,  in 
"The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Fevererj^  For 
a  portion  of  it  we  may  spare  a  little 
space: 

Away  with  Systems!  Away  with  t 
corrupt  World!  Let  us  breathe  the  tlr 
of  the  enchanted  Island. .  .  .  The  sun  is 
coming  down  to  earth,  and  the  fields 
and  the  waters  shout  to  him  golden 
shouts.  He  comes,  and  his  heralds  mn 
before  him,  and  touch  the  leaves  of 
oaks  and  planes  and  beeches  lucid 
green,  and  the  pine-stems  redder  g(rtd: 
leaving  brightest  footprints  upon 
thickly- wooded  banks,  where  the  fox- 
glove's last  upper  bells  incline,  and 
bramble-shoots  wander  amid  moist  rich 
herbage.  The  plumes  of  the  woodland 
are  alight;  and  beyond  them,  over  the 
open,  'tis  a  race  with  the  long-thrown 
shadows;  a  race  across  the  heaths  and 
up  the  hills,  till,  at  the  farthest  bourne 
of  mounted  eastern  cloud,  the  heralds 
of  the  sun  lay  rosy  fingers  and  rest . . . 
Here,  secluded  from  vexed  shores,  the 
prince  and  princess  of  the  island  meet: 
here  like  darkling  nightingales  they  sit 
and  into  eyes  and  ears  and  hands  pour 
endless  evef-fresh  treasure  of  their 
souls. 

Roll  on,  grinding  wheels  of  the  world; 
cries  of  ships  going  down  In  a  calm, 
groans  of  a  System  which  will  not 
know  its  rightful  hour  of  exultation, 
complain  to  the  universe.  Too  are  not 
heard  here. 

He  calls  her  by  her  name,  Lucy;  and 
she,  blushing  at  ber  great  boldness,  has 
called  him   by   his.    Richard.       Those 
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two  namee  are  the  keynotes  of  tbe 
wonderful  harmonies  the  angels  sing 
aloft 

"Lucy!  my  beloved!" 

••O,  Richard.*' 

Ont  in  the  world  there,  on  the  skirts 
of  the  woodland,  a  sheep-hoy  pipes  to 
medltatlTe  eve  on  a  penny  whistle. 

Love's  musical  instrument  is  as  old, 
and  as  poor;  it  has  but  two  stops;  and 
yet,  you  see,  the  cunning  musician  does 
thus  much  with  it! 

Other  speech  have  they  little;  light 
foam  playing  on  the  waves  of  feeling. 

Pipe  no  more.  Love,  for  a  time!  Pipe 
as  you  will  you  cannot  express  their 
lint  kiss;  nothing  of  its  sweetness,  and 
of  the  sacredness  of  it  nothing.  St. 
Oscilla  up  aloft  before  the  silver  organ- 
pipes  of  Paradise,  pressing  fingers 
upon  all  the  notes  of  which  Love  is 
but  one,  from  her  you  may  hear  it  .  . . 
So  Love  is  silent  The  woods  are  stfll. 
There  is  heard  but  the  night-Jar  spin- 
ning on  the  pine-branch,  circled  by 
moonlight 

Bqually  unforgettable  are  other  scenes 
from  the  same  volume,  also  the  friend- 
ship of  Bvan  and  Rose  in  "Evan  Har- 
rington/' and  the  *Niwimming"  chapter 
in  "Lord  Ormont";  we  cannot  omit 
either,  the  altogether  charming  chapter 
in  "Sandra  Belloni,*'  entitled  "By 
Wilming  Weir,"  although  the  end  of 
that  love-making  was  spoiled  by  the 
unspeakable  Wilfrid  Pole.  "He  could 
pledge  himself  to  eternity,  but  shrank 
from  being  bound  to  eleven  o'clock  on 
the  morrow  morning."  He  plays  a 
very  adequate  second  fiddle  In  selfish- 
ness to  Sir  Wllloughby,  and  is  Mr. 
Meredith's  best  sketch  of  a  flirt;  "it  is 
a  bad  business,"  he  remarks,  "when 
the  double-man  goes  about  kneeling  at 
the  feet  of  more  than  one  lady." 

Of  the  multitude  of  other  characters 
which  spring  to  the  mind,  of  Roy  Rich- 
mond, the  adventurer,  the  Inimitable 
Dr.  Hiddleton.  the  boy  0^*OB8jay,  Bmilia 
and  her  song,  and  of  other  great 
achievements,  we  must  not  stay  to 
write;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  omit 


mention  of  one  or  two  of  the  amusing 
rustics  of  the  novels.  Andrew  Hedger, 
"entranced  and  profoundly  reverent 
observing  the  dissection  of  a  pig,"  Just 
when  Redworth  was  burning  with 
anxiety  to  find  Diana,  will  be  remem- 
bered evermore  for  his  one  outburst: 

Redworth  Jogged  his  arm,  and  the 
shake  was  ineffective  until  it  grew  in 
force. 

"I've  no  time  to  lose;  have  they  told 
you  the  way?"  He  slowly  withdrew 
his  intent  fond  gaze  from  the  fair  out- 
stretched white  carcase,  and  with 
drooping  eyelids,  he  said:  "Ah  could 
eat  hog  a  solid  hower!" 

Master  Gammon,  in  the  throes  of 
supper,  is  another  bucolic  triumph; 
those  who  have  read  "Rhoda  Fleming" 
will  recollect  his  unconcern  when  eon- 
fronted  by  the  poser  "fifty-two  times 
twenty-one": 


M^ 


'Well  .  .  .  how  much  is  that  Mas* 
Gammon?"  the  farmer  asked  in  a  bel- 
low. 

Master  Gammon  was  laboriously  and 
steadily  engaged  in  tightening  himself 
with  dumpling.  He  relaxed  his  exer- 
tions sufllciently  to  take  this  new  bqr- 
den  on  his  brain,  and  immediately  cast 
it  off. 

"Ah  never  thinks  when  I  feeds.  Ah 
was  arays  a  bad  hand  at  counts.  Gi'es 
it  up.* 


♦f 
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The  recurrent  difficulty  of  which  so 
many  beginners  complain  occurs  chiefly 
in  the  "asides"  which  the  author  fre- 
quently permits  himself.  He  staggers 
the  hasty  reader  with  such  a  wealth 
of  welded  metaphor,  such  a  tremendous 
facility  in  idea  and  concentration  in  ex- 
pression, that  to  take  it  all  in,  with  the 
ramifications  of  suggested  meanings,  is 
beyond  one*s  immediate  power;  the 
eye  has  travelled  too  fast  for  the  mind; 
a  kind  of  mental  gasp  and  blink  sends 
the  student  back  over  the  paragraph 
for  another  effort  at  its  resolutio^  In 
support  of  this  we  shall  take  a  dis- 
quisition on  Wit  and  Beauty  from  the 
first  pages  of  "Diana": 
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When  a  nation  has  acknowledged 
that  it  is  as  yet  but  in  the  fisticuff 
stage  of  the  art  of  condensing  our  pur- 
est sense  to  golden  sentences,  a  read- 
ier appreciation  will  be  extended  to  the 
gift,  which  is  to  strike  not  the  dazzled 
eyes,  the  unanticipating  nose,  the  ribs, 
the  sides,  and  stnn  us,  twirl  us,  hood- 
wink, mystify,  tickle  and  twitch,  by 
dexterities  of  lingual  sparring  and  shuf- 
fling, but  to  strike  roots  in  the  mind, 
the  Hesperides  of  good  things. 

We  shall  then  set  a  price  on  the  "un- 
usual combination.*'  A  witty  woman 
is  a  treasure;  a  witty  beauty  is  a 
power.  Has  she  actual  beauty,  actual 
wit? — ^not  simply  a  tidal  material 
beauty  that  passes  current  any -pretty 
flippancy  or  staggering  pretentiousness? 
Grant  the  combination,  she  will  appear 
a  veritable  queen  of  her  period,  fit  for 
homage;  at  least  meriting  a  disposition 
to  believe  the  best  of  her,  in  the  teeth 
of  foul  rumor;  because  the  well  of  true 
wit  is  truth  itself,  the  gathering  of  the 
precious  drops  of  right  reason,  wis- 
dom's lightning;  and  no  soul  possessing 
and  dispensing  it  can  justly  be  a  tar- 
get for  the  world,  however  well  armed 
the  world  confroiiting  her.  Our 
temporary  world,  that  Old  Credulity 
and  stone-hurling  urchin  in  one,  sup- 
poses it  possible  for  a  woman  to  be 
mentally  active  up  to  the  point  of  spir- 
itual clarity  and  also  fleshly  vile;  a 
guide  to  life  &nd  a  biter  at  the  fruit  of 
death;  both  open  mind  and  hypocrita 
It  has  not  yet  been  taught  to  appreciate 
a  quality  .ce]:tifying.  to  sound  citizen- 
ship as  authoritatively  as  acres  of  land 
in  fee  simple,  or  coffers  of  bonds,  shares 
and  stocks,  and  a  more  imperishable 
guarantee.  .  .  . 

Most  people  would  have  to  read  that 
passage  at  least  twice  to  learn  its  truth 
and  delve  for  its  greatness;  and,  on 
the  whole,  we  are  glad  that  not  often 
in  the  middle  of  a  story  does  Mr.  Mere- 
dith let  himself  go  at  such  length;  it 
is  generally  by  way  of  introduction  that 
we  are  lectured  somewhat  abstrusely, 
thaugh  never  uselessly. 
^Taking  a  survey  of  the  novels  in  their 
entirety,  their  tendency  is  clearly  to 
the  side  of  comedy  rather  than  tragedy: 


but  they  betray  the  vantage  of  one 
who,  like  Balzac,  from  his  eyrie  of  ob- 
servation, **the  mind  hovering  above 
congregated  men  and  women,*'  coold 
discern  how  nearly  related  are  the 
sckurces  of  laughter  and  tears.  Throagh 
book  after  book  run  the  fire  and  fancy 
that  search  out  the  secret  places  of  the 
lover's  soul,  trying  him  whether  he  be 
fine  gold  or  base  metaL  Volcanic  Im- 
patience, aind  Indignation  against  the 
idler,  the  dissembler,  the  egoist,  the 
trifl.er,  brep-k  out  again  and.  again  in 
strong,  ironic  passages  which  often 
seem  informed  with  the  spirit  of  Car- 
lyle;  it  is  as  though  when  a  character 
becomes  particularly  despicable  t|^ 
author  can  no  longer  restrain  tbe 
feelings,  but  has  to  take  him 
n^i^e  to  tell  him — and  us — ^what 
be  thinks  of  him  before  the  story 
can  proceed.  Immeasurable  tender- 
ness and  sympathy  for  the  woman,  gen- 
tlest, most  loyal  comprehension  of,  and 
harmony  with,  the  rosy  dreams  and  de- 
sires of  youth,  pitiless  scorn  for  the  un* 
worthy  lover:  these  are  scnne  of  tbe 
emotions    which    the    student   of   Mr. 

• 

Meredith's  books  comes  at  length  to 
feel  contagious,  so  that  he  is  likely  to 
rise  from  their  perusal  a  better  man 
with  a  broader  mind.  A  certain 
scarcely  definable  quality  pervadM 
them  whiph  sets  them  above  and  apart 
from  those  of  any  other  novelist  of  tbe 
nineteenth  century;  a  nobility,  a  great 
detachment  from  all  grossness  of 
thought,  all  shameful  allures;  a  fine- 
ness pf  motive,  a  serene,  indulgent 
laughter  for  the  foibles  of  poor,  gropiny 
humanity;  all  these  things  mingle  aj^ 
the  luismatlc  rays  to  form  one  decided 
hu^^And  that  combination,  we  must 
admit,  if  we  take  it  metaphorically,  to 
be  white.  Not  a  shadow,  not  tbe 
filmiest^  penumbra  of  impurity  invade? 
any  one  of  these  volumes  even  when 
the  author  faces  the  most  unpromtoUig 
situation;  and,  in  conclusion,  we  may 
confront  the  thousand  writers  of  thf? 


B0oH  And  'Author si* 
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iireseut   generation   with    this    salient 

fact:  that  to  mtcoeeA,  using  tlie  word  in 

its  best  sense.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 

voluptuous  In  language  or  vicious  in 

conception,  neither  is  it  requisite  that 

love  should  be  interpreted  in  physical 

termer  alone.    .  Love  is  not  wholly  of  the 

body,  nor  dependent  for  the  attraction  of 

its  portrayal  on  suggestions  of  sliapely 

outline  and  charms  half  revealed,  half 

mockingly    hidden.      "Our    souls,     if 

flame  of  a  soul  shall  have  come  of  the 
Tbe  Amflwny. 


agony  of  flesh,  Hre  beyond  ttie  baser 
mischances;  partaking  of  them,  Indeed, 
but  sublimely."  "The  impure  perishes, 
the  ineificient  languishes,  the  moderate 
comes  to  its  autumn  of  decay";  and  in 
the  light  of  that  saying  from  the  works 
of  the  one  whom  we  have  endeavored 
briefly  to  interpret,  his  own  white 
flame  will  be  steadily  burning  long  af- 
ter the  fltful,  luminous  exhalations  of 
the  seasonal  novelist  have  been  dissi- 
pated by  the  winds  of  time. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Mr.  DeMorgan  writes  Mr.  Holt  that 
he  is  stili  busily  at  work  on  tbe  manu- 
script of  his  new  novel  which  has  been 
announced  as  "Blind  Jim,"  tho*  he  him- 
self does  not  care  for  this  title,  and 
will  probably  change  to  "It  Never  Can 
Happen  Again."  Mr.  DeMorgan  says 
it  will  be  longer  than  "Joseph  Vance" 
or  "Somehow  Good,"  and  a  competent 
critic  who  has  seen  the  MS.,  says  It 
will  be  his  best  novel.  Mr.  DeMorgan 
adds  that  the  slight  earthquake  shocks 
in  Florence  have  been  seriously  inter- 
rupting his  literary  work. 

'  The  Rev.  Dr.  Madison  C.  Peters  has 
written  a  little  book  on  the  question  of 
"Abraham  Lincoln's  Religion,"  a  mat- 
ter concerning  which  the  average 
American  very  little  disturbs  himself, 
having  an  unformulated  theory  that 
if  Lincoln  did  not  have  a  religion  he 
had  something  which  served  him  fairly 
well  as  a  substitute.  Dr.  Peters  re- 
gards Lincoln's  entire  career  as  n  man- 
ifestation of  absolute  Integrity  of  pur- 
pose, fearless  honesty,  consideration 
for  others,  profound  respect  for  con- 

• 

science  and  reverential  fear  of  Ood;  he 
quotes  his  repeated  devout  utterances; 
and  Instances  his  regular  attendance 
at  church,  and  his  respectful  behavior 
to  clergymen  as  proofs  that  he  was  H 
Christian  although  not  n  church  meibr 


ber;  '*u  practical  Christian  of  the  best 
kind  although  he  knelt  at  no  denomi- 
national altar."  The  number  of  pious 
utterances  herein  collected  makes  the 
book  valuable  to  any  defender  of  Lin- 
coln against  the  charges  of  infidelity, 
as  what  is  now  named  agnosticism 
wag  called  in  his  day,  and  outline  a 
full  and  comprehensive  creed.  If  the 
greatest  of  Christian  virtues  be  love, 
and  if  no  man  have  greater  love  than 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends, 
there  is  no  possible  doubt  that  the  mar- 
tyred President  had  the  virtues  of 
Christianity.       Richard  G.  Badger. 

Imre  Madach,  the  Magyar  poet,  U 
Nither  less  than  a  name  to  American 
readers,  and  the  crushing  arrogance  of 
the  preface  given  to  his  "The  Tragedy 
of  Man,"  by  its  translator,  may  possi- 
bly discourage  such  meek  and  gentle 
readers  as  open  it  in  the  hope  of  learn- 
ing something  of  him.  He  was  born 
in  1821  and  died  in  18^  and  hU  '*Trag- 
edy"  is  regarded  in  his  own  country 
as  standing  at  the  head  of  its  dramatic 
literature.  It  Is  the  presentation  of 
the  history  of  the  human  race  from  a 
point  not  much  later  than  the  fall  of 
man,  to  the  time  when  it  shall  perish 
by  its  own  devifies.  Adam  sees  the 
whole  history  in  a  series  of  visions  in 
each  of  which  he  himself  plays  a  part. 
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and  having  beheld  the  gradual  dwind- 
ling of  the  race  is  glad  to  awaken  and 
to  find  himself  master  of  his  fate,  the 
child  of  God.  Throughout  the  vision, 
Lucifer  is  beside  him  expounding  the 
invention  found  out  by  man  for  that 
period,  and  exulting  as  the  vanity  of 
each  becomes  visible  and  even  in  trans- 
lation the  ingenuity  of  the  thought  is 
evident,  and  in  many  passages  one  has 
glimpses  of  what  must  be  grandeur  in 
the  original;  but  it  is  the  conception 
rather  than  its  expression  which  ex- 
torts admiration.  The  Magyar  Lucifer 
is  the  German  Mephistopheles  rather 
than  the  Miltonic  archangel  ruined, 
and  is  no  object  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  weak  minded  reader,  but  as 
a  literary  creation  he  is  wonderful  in- 
deed, and  the  poem  should  be  read  by 
all  who  would  estimnte  the  countrymen 
of  KosMith.  Arcadian.  Press,  New 
York. 

The  current  discussion  of  Poe*s  work 
has  naturally  turned  attention  to  the 
American .  criticism  of  his  time,  not 
only  to  that  in  the  grave  pages  of  the 
North  American,  but  to  that  regularly 
following  the  frivolities  in  the  **Lady*8 
Book"  and  "Grahams,"  or  set  in  the 
columns  of  Willis's  Home  Journal,  and 
to  comparison  between  both  species 
and  the  matter  now  found  in  similar 
periodicals  of  to-day.  The  result  of  the 
examination  seems  to  be  that  some- 
thing very  like  an  average  has  been  at- 
tained, not  because  of  any  inferiority 
in  the  best  minds  of  to-day,  but  because 
criticism  Is  now  a  less  attractive  form 
of  activity  than  it  was  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago.  Then  even  those  conscious 
of  creative  ability  found  delight  in  the 
study  and  comparfaon  of  metent  mas- 
terpieces and  modem  achievements, 
and  the  mood  continued  even  after 
physical  science  and  metaphysics  be- 
came the  rivala  of  i>oetry  and  fiction  in 
the  creative  field.  But  when  fiction 
and  the  drama  resumed  tlieir  sway. 


and  still  more  generally  when  p^chol- 
ogy  began  her  reign,  it  was  tacitly 
agreed  that  long  critical  papers  did  not 
harmonise  with  the  haste  and  hurry 
of  the  time,  inasmuch  as  substance 
not  form  was  the  important  matto' 
in  literature  of  all  sorts.  The  books 
of  criticism  gave  way  to  volumes  of 
mild  jests  and  gentle  Judgments,  con- 
vincing nobody  and  offending  nobody, 
and  lovers  of  the  old  style  were  fain 
to  take  down  old  volumes  of  Black- 
wood or  the  early  numbers  of  the  Sat- 
urday Review  for  the  sake  of  commun- 
ion witli  minds  assured  of  themselves. 
To  such  readers  as  the8e«  Professor 
William  Cleaver  Wilkinson's  "Some 
New  Literary  Valuations*'  will  be  most 
>velcome.  The  author  is  not  dogmatic, 
but  he  is  decided;  he  does  not  aay  "This 
is  so,"  but  "I  do  not  bellere  that 
It  can  be  otherwise."  He  makes 
Jests  not  by  substituting  apos- 
trophes for  letters,  but  by  witty 
turns  of  thought;  and  he  studies 
his  subjects  minutely.  In  tlite  vol- 
ume he  considers  Mr.  Howells,  Matthew 
Arnold  as  critic  and  as  poet,  T^nnysoo 
as  an  artist,  Stedman  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters. Lord  Morley  as  a  critic  of  Vol- 
taire and  Diderot  and  lastly  Tolstoy, 
and  the  book  may  be  commended  both 
to  that  very  frequently  discorefed 
you  til,  the  undergraduate  entirely  nn- 
read  in  criticism,  and  to  the  elder  to 
whom  good  criticism  gives  pleaaore 
much  like  the  delight  which  one  may 
conceive  a  lawyer  to  take  in  a  remark- 
ably fine  charge  to  a  Jury.  The  yoong- 
ster  will  perceive  how  many  aided 'an 
entity  genius  may  be,  and  how  varied 
may  be  the  impressions  left  by  It  npoo 
the  life  of  its  time,  and  also  what  cer- 
tain special  geniuses  haTe  to  aay  to 
(him.  The  elder  will  read  the  book  some 
three  times  before  he  places  it  Its  mar- 
gins marked  and  Its  back  cover  with 
an  index  on  Its  inner  surface,  on  a  shelf 
convenient  to  his  hand,  for  future 
pleaaure.     Funk  &  Wagnalla  Ca 
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5"^  Luke's  Summer  Again,  Etc. 


ST.    LUKE'S    SUMMER   AGAIN. 

A  year  ago  we  walked  tbe  self -same 
road. 
Took    horse    and    lingered,    dropped 
from  Hedsor  HUl, 
And  watched  the  slow  stream,  how  It 
welled  and  flowed 
Beside  the  timbered  mill. 


But  when  we  face  tbe  dall  laborious 
day, 
Forgo  the  secret  raptures  we  had 
planned, 
Upon  our  burdened  shoulders  she  will 
lay 
A  firm  and  strenuous  hand. 

Arthur  Christopher  Benmm. 


The  stream,  the  very  eddies  seem    the 
same. 
The  hanger  nestles  in  the  huge  hiirs 
fold. 
The  cherry-trees  in  croft  and  orchard 
flame. 
Or  flaunt  in  green  and  gold. 

Peace  in  the  valley,  peace  upon  the 
height- 
She  leaned  and  beckoned  from  the 
wood  ways  wet; 
Wo  dreamed  that  we  should  find  her 
ere  the  night: 
Say,  have  we  found  her  yet? 

What  have  we  done  to  win  her?    We 
have  schemed 
For  wealth   to   buy   her,  health  to 
seize  her  charms, 
Glory   to   tempt   her,    till    we   almost 
dreamed 
She  lay  within  our  arms. 

And  yet  she  comes  not;  like  a  wood- 
land thing 
She  breaks  in  terror  from  her  still 
retreat; 
The  clamorous  cries  that  up  the  wood- 
land ring, 
Thunder  of  hurrying  feet. 

Have  scared  her,  filled  her  with  be- 
wildered grief; 
They  that  pursue  her  can  they  love 
her  well? 
Here  by  the  pool,  thick  strewn  with 
fallen  leaf. 
Her  fiying  shadow  fell. 


DIRGE  FOR  A  POET. 

I  ponder  on  a  broken  lute 

The  fragment  of  a  song, 
And  wonder  if  the  soul  be  mute. 

Or  if  a  heavenly  throng 
Of  harmonies  and  mighty  themes 
Proclaim  his  interrupted  dreams. 

The  wistful  thought,  the  hidden  fire. 

The  darkling  prophecies, 
The  passion  and  the  brave  desire 

That  lit  his  startled  eyes; 
Oh!  will  that  broken  music  reach 
Through  large  fulfilment  into  speech. 

And  shall  I  meet  him  once  again 

Upon  the  endless  way? 
East  of  the  sun  where  gleams  the  plaio 

That  knows  not  night  or  day; 
And  in  the  calm  untroubled  land 
Will  his  wild  spirit  understand? 

Like  some  soft  fiery  cloud  that  soars 

At  sunset  o'er  the  snow, 
He  sought  the  pale  unearthly  shores 

Beyond  the  western  glow. 
And  sank  into  the  wave  of  night 
Before  he  reached  the  crimson  light. 

Perchance  to-morrow's  western  wind 

May  bear  to  oceans  dim 
Mysterious  clouds  encamadined 

But  never  one  like  him. 
Shall  Nature  stop  the  march  of  spheres 
Because  of  a  few  foolish  tears? 


Not    in    the    rtge   of    those    insistent 
shouts 
Nor    with    the   flush    upon    excited 
cheeks, 
Not  in  tbe  throbbing  of  a  heart  that 
doubts 
The  half  of  what  it  seeks: — 


Once  only  Nature  breathes  each  note 
That  builds  the  song  of  time: 

No  more  across  the  skies  will  float 
That  tender  sunset  chime 

I  loved;  and  in  the  eastern  skies 

A  million  morning  stars  arise. 

Maurice  Borinp. 


The  Attitude  of  Science  to  the  Unusual. 
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THE  ATTITUDE  OP  SCIENCE  TO  THE  UNUSUAL. 

A  RBPLT  TO  PROFESSOR  NEWCOMB. 


In  the  January  isBue  of  this  Review/ 
under  the  head  ''Modem  Occultism," 
Professor  Simon  Newcomb  has  done 
ns  the  service  of  stating  his  ''matured" 
opinions  concerning  the  inquiries  which 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  was 
founded  to  pursue. 

He  calls  the  subject  "Occultism," 
whereas  of  course  our  effort  has  been 
to  remove  it  from  that  obscure  cate- 
gory and  place  It  upon  a  reasonable, 
and  ultimately  upon  a  scientific,  foun- 
dation; so  that  the  term  he  employs 
is  not  one  that  would  be  selected  by 
us;  but,  employing  tliis  term,  the  con- 
clusion at  wliich  Professor  Newcomb 
has  arrived  is  that  taking  all  things 
into  account,  "nothing  is  left  on  which 
to  base  any  theory  of  occultism";  a  con- 
clusion which  he  also  expresses  more 
'Clearly  thus:  "Nothing  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  researchers  of  the 
Psychical  Society  .  .  .  except  what  we 
should  expect  to  find  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature." 

If  this  phrase  "The  Psychical  Soci- 
ety" is  intended  to  signify  "The  Soci- 
ety for  Psychical  Research"  incorpo- 
rated in  England,  this  challenge  de- 
mands a  reply. 

It  is  a  remarkable  verdict  to  give, 
when  all  that  is  going  on,  even  now,  is 
taken  into  account  The  leading  arti- 
•cles  in  the  contemporary  number  of  the 
Hibheri  Jwtmal,  for  instance,  make  it 
rather  a  difficult  position  to  maintain. 
But  in  view  of  the  normal  and  natu- 
ral prejudice  against  unusual  facts,  it 
Is  the  easiest  and  most  comfortable  at- 
titude to  assume,  for  a  time;  since  un- 
doubtedly what  he  says  in  a  sentence 
at  the  beginning  of  his  article  is  true, 
namely,  that  all  allegations  as  to  occult 
facts  have  generally  been,  and  there- 
fore can  still  freely  be,  "classed  with 
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superstition,  as  belonging  to  a  stage 
of  intellectual  development  which  the 
world  has  now  left  behind." 

Now  I  have  to  confess  that  with  the 
attitude  of  mind  presented  by  this  emi- 
nent astronomer  and  mathematician  I 
have  some  sympathy.  Few  things  are 
more  irritating  than  to  have  thrust 
upon  our  notice  crude  narratives  and 
cheap  marvels  which  will  not  stand  the 
strain  of  careful  inquiry;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  subject  has  the 
unfortunate  knack  of  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  cranks  and  weakheaded  per- 
sons all  over  the  world — ^though,  in- 
deed, in  this  respect  R5ntgen  rays  and 
wireless  telegraphy  run  it  very  close. 
While  engaged  in  some  strenuous  que>3t 
in  physical  science,  I,  too,  am  quite 
ready  to  feel  something  akin  to  con- 
tempt for  the  outiying  partly  savage 
territory  not  yet  incorporated  as  a 
state. 

It  is  only  when  I  have  been  induced 
specially  to  explore  some  district  of  this 
region,  and  have  myself  taken  part  in 
its  investigation,  that  I  am  occasionally 
constrained  to  make  a  report  such  as  I 
feel  at  the  time  must  be  received  with 
incredulity,  annoyance,  and  some  ridi- 
cule, by  the  greater  part  of  the  scien- 
tific world — by  that  body  of  men,  in 
fact  which,  with  admirable  resource- 
fulness, is  pushing  on  its  conquests 
over  comparatively  civilized  country. 

It  was  therefore  without  restiveness 
or  hostility,  but  with  a  sort  of  fellow 
feeling,  that  I  was  prepared  to  welcome 
the  challenging  summons  which  Profes- 
sor Newcomb  has  sent  over  the  border 
into  the  region  which  I  and  others  are 
trying  to  reduce  to  something  like  or- 
der. But  I  confess  that  there  are  feat- 
ures about  his  article  which  surprise 
me.  One  is  his  too  evident  dearth  of 
acquaintance  with  what  has  been  ac- 
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complished:  he  seems  to  know  of  noth- 
ing that  has  happened  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  And  another  grround  of 
surprise  is  the  literature  which  he  per- 
mits himself  to  read  and  apparently  to 
regard  as  instructiye— speaking,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  book  compiled  by  a  not 
specially  competent  and  quite  irrespon- 
sible Journalistic  writer  as  "the  latest 
work  with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

If  circumstances  should  prevent  my 
attention  to  psychical  subjects  for  so 
many  years,  and  if  I  should  happen 
during  that  time  to  concentrate  my  at- 
tention solely  on  the  material  universe, 
with  its  splendid  prospect  of  law  and 
order  and  its  opportunity  for  quantita- 
tive and  exact  statement;  if,  further,  I 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  encounter 
only  tricksters  and  self-deceivers  on 
the  few  occasions  when  I  ventured 
off  the  beaten  track,  I  feel  that  I,  too, 
might  be  tempted  to  take  up  Professor 
Newcomb*s  attitude,  and  challenge  the 
workers  who  had  left  the  high  road  by 
what  right  they  presumed  to  consider 
that  those  desert  wastes  could  ever 
become  part  of  the  province  of  ordered 
knowledge. 

The  recent  history  of  Professor  New- 
comb  seems  not  to  have  been  altogether 
unlike  this.  All  the  world  knows  him 
as  a  brilliant  astronomer,  but  the  world 
is  not  acquainted  with  efforts^  of  his 
in  the  psychical  domain.  Yet  in  the 
past  he  has  made  a  few.  In  1884  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  President  of  the 
American  S.P.R.,  which  in  1889  be- 
came for  a  time  a  branch  of  the  Eng- 
lish Society.  And  that  was  no  slight 
service  in  those  early  days.  He  is  not 
one  of  those  who  have  scoffed,  with 
resolutely  shut  mind  and  averted  eyes, 
at  all  possibilities  beyond  those  long 
familiar  to  the  human  race  through 
their  customary  channels  of  sense. 
There  was  a  time  when  he  seems  to 
have  contemplated  "occult"  matters 
with  some  little  interest,  and  even  to 
have   undertaken  an  inquiry  or  two. 


But  it  was  evidently  long  ago,  and  the 
particular  inquiries  seem  to  have  re- 
sulted in  negation. 

I  am  surprised,  however,  that  he 
should  include  among  those  inquiries  a 
reference  to  the  exhibition^  some  years 
ago,  of  muscular  feats  and  tricks  by  a 
young  woman  called  by  her  exhibitors 
"the  little  Georgia  Magnet";  whereof 
he  gives  the  explanation  which  we  all 
gave,  and  which  was  published  In  the 
Frooeedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychieal 
Besearch,  vol.  xi.  pp.  219-225.  The  per- 
formance turned  out  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  our  subject,  and 
it  is  unfortunate  that  Professor  New- 
comb  should  speak  of  that  legitimate 
public  entertainer  as  "the  most  won- 
derful performer  yet  seen,"  or  eboald 
regard  her  feats  as  an  example  of  oc- 
cult power  seriously  vouched  for. 

Another  untoward  occasion,  which, 
strange  to  say,  he  speaks  of  as  a  d 
"event  of  prime  Importance,"  occurred 
to  him  in  the  year  1858,  likewise  with 
a  negative  conclusion.  This  seems  to 
have  originated  in  a  pecuniary  chal- 
lenge by  some  anonymous  writer  In  the 
Boston  Courier,  Such  pecuniary  offers, 
so  far  as  they  are  allowed  to  exert  any 
influence,  do  indeed  tend  to  place  any 
subject  beyond  the  pale  of  science. 

As  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Piper,  be  feel» 
able  to  dismiss  it  in  a  few  words, 
which  to  me  convey  no  definite  mean- 
ing. Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that 
whlit  Professor  Newcomb  is  denying 
is  not  some  out  of  the  way  phenomenon 
for  which  only  weak  or  scanty  evi- 
dence can  be  adduced,  but  It  Is  any 
kind  of  supernormal  phenomena  what- 
ever, and  therefore  especially  the  one 
which  we  consider  definitely  estab- 
lished, namely  telepathy,  or  the  action 
of  one  mind  on  another  by  other  means 
than  through  the  known  organs  of 
sense.  I  will  only  eay  that  if  he  can 
point  out  a  way  by  which  we  might 
dispense  with  the  necessity  for  applying 
telepathy  as  a  working  hypottiesis  to 
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some  of  the  facts  obtained  through  the 
agency  of  Mrs.  Piper,  he  would  might- 
ily simplify  the  problem  which  Just  at 
present  is  lying  before  us.  For  at  the 
present  time  telepathy  has  become  al* 
most  a  sort  of  bugbear  which  con- 
stantly obstructs  our  view  and  in- 
creases our  difficulties,  because  it  is  a 
vera  causa  which  we  feel  bound  to 
stretch  to  the  utmost  as  a  working  hy- 
pothesis before  advancing  to  some 
further  and  more  questionable  theory. 

Like  myself  and  many  other  scien- 
tific investigators.  Professor  Newcomb 
himself  is  devoid  of  telepathic  faculty. 
That  fact  alone  does  not  prove  that 
the  faculty  is  non-existent.  I  have 
known  people  devoid  of  any  faculty  for 
music,  and  for  mathematics;  but  never- 
theless these  faculties  do  exist,  in  fa- 
vored individuals. 

In  recent  times  he  seems  to  have 
abandoned  any  study  of  the  matter,  and 
is  moved  to  ask  therefore,  somewhat 
naively,  why  has  everything  stopped? 
Why  are  the  operating  deities,  or  de- 
mons, no  longer  active?  How  comes 
it  that  he  "has  heard  nothing  of  medi- 
umistic  performances  for  ten  or  even 
twenty  years,"  "except  the  trance  me- 
diums and  fortune  tellers  who  still  ply 
their  trade,  and  an  occasional  'mate- 
rializer'"? 

Well,  I  do  not  know  how  it  comes 
about  that  Professor  Newcomb  has 
not  heard  of  what  has  been  going  on. 
I  accept  the  fact,  and  consider  that  it 
amply  explains  his  present  attitude. 
With  only  the  amount  of  experience  to 
which  he  confesses,  and  with  that  un- 
fruitful lapse  of  time,  the  impression 
of  any  reasonable  probability  of  truth 
In  the  phenomena  is  bound  to  fade  and 
become  extinct. 

Under  those  conditions  I  must  sug- 
gest that  the  "maturity"  of  his  opinions 
is  hardly  an  advantage.  My  own  ex- 
perience agrees  with  that  of  others  in 
this  particular:  reminiscences  of  occur- 
rences do  not  improve  with  keeping,  it 


is  necessary  to  have  them  fresh  and 
fresh.  Scepticism  among  scientific 
men  is  doubtless  meritorious,  but  in 
this  case  it  seems  to  have  been  too 
Jealously  guarded.  "I  cannot  praise  n 
fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue." 

But  his  article  is  by  no  means  lim- 
ited to  a  statement  of  personal  incre- 
dulity; a  more  important  part  of  it  re- 
mains. He  shows  cause  why  the  as- 
serted facts  should  be  extruded,  not 
only  firom  individual  belief,  but  from 
the  cognizance  of  the  world  at  large. 
He  urges  that  they  should  take  their 
place  among  discredited  superstitions 
and  impostures.  And  he  does  not,  like 
smaller  antagonists,  merely  disdain  and 
ridicule;  he  bestows  on  the  subject  a 
friendly,  even  a  respectful  glance,  out 
of  politeness  for  those  who  think  it 
their  duty  to  work  therein;  and  he  ad- 
duces reasoned  objections  to  the  deduc- 
ing from  all  their  labor  any  positive 
conclusion  in  favor  of  the  existence  of 
anything  unusual. 

Scepticism  is  nothing  new  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research.  Its  enemies  more  frequently 
complain  of  its  excessive  and  withering 
scepticism  than  they  do  of  its  credulity; 
and  every  scientific  man  who  will  take 
part  in  our  researches  and  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  careful  attention  and  crit- 
icism from  inside,  has  always  been 
heartily  welcomed.  The  Society  was 
founded  to  find  out  the  truth  about  ob- 
scure phenomena  and  drag  them  into 
the  light  of  day.  It  was  not  founded 
to  establish,  any  more  than  to  dises- 
tablish, a  verity  underlying  popular  be- 
liefs. If  the  asserted  facts  cannot 
stand  scrutiny  and  reasonable  criticism, 
they  are  not  worth  the  labor  that  has 
been  bestowed  upon  them — ^let  them 
perish! 

But  speaking  for  myself,  and  for 
most— I  think  all— of  the  investigators, 
I  feel  that  tliey  are  worth  the  labor, 
and  that  in  one  form  or  another  some 
of  them  will  make  good  their  claim  to 
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be  admitted  into  tlie  kingdom  of  sci- 
ence in  due  time. 

That  being  so,  I  necessarily  differ 
from  tlie  conclusion  to  whicli  Professor 
Newcomb  has  come,  and  am  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  encounter,  and  to 
some  extent  ward  off,  the  missiles  he 
directs  against  our  earthworks.  Earth- 
works I  must  call  them,  for  as  yet  they 
have  not  been  converted  into  perma- 
nent and  substantial  fortifications,  such 
as  those  behind  which,  as  astronomers 
and  physicists,  we  are  able  so  power- 
fully to  entrench  ourselves,  when,  as 
occasionally  happens,  some  crazily  in- 
genious "paradoxer"  questions  the  ac- 
curacy of  physical  data,  the  correct- 
ness of  gravitational  theory,  or  the 
truth  of  the  legend  of  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  occasional  new  stars  in 
historic  times.  Though  this  last  I 
parenthetically  remigrk,  is  not  the  kind 
of  thing  that  can  be  reproduced  at 
will. 

Nevertheless  I  commend  to  every  one 
interested  a  careful  reading  of  Profes- 
sor Newcomb's  article.  The  first  para- 
graph, for  instance,  abounds  in  pas- 
sages which  deserve  attention,  and 
some  of  which  I  am  tempted  to  quote. 
I  will  be  content  with  one. 

Belief  in  witchcraft  vanished  from 
the  minds  of  civilized  men  more 
than  two  centuries  ago,  and  with  it 
disappeared  the  belief  in  every  form  of 
mental  interaction  otherwise  than 
through  the  known  organs  of  sense. 

Quite  true,  that  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. But  we  have  begun  to  sus- 
pect that,  in  tlie  reaction  or  recoil,  the 
disbelief  went  too  far.  Facts  have 
driven  us  to  this  view.  Moreover,  even 
on  a  priori  considerations,  some  of  us 
venture  to  think  it  unlikely  that  our 
organs  of  sense,  evolved  as  they  have 
been  by  the  animal  kingdom  for  sub- 
sistence and  continuance  of  the  race, 
have  already  Informed  us  of  every  ex- 
isting class  of  phenomenon,  and  every 


real  kind  of  **mental  interactioii.'* 
The  possibility  that  the  universe  con- 
tains many  truths  of  a  kind  as  yet  quite 
unsuspected,  must  have  been  one  of 
the  factors  which  caused  certain  <^  us, 
which  caused  such  a  man  as  Professor 
Sidgwick  for  instance,  to  enter  upon  a 
rather  repugnant  region  of  inquiry,  at 
a  time  when  it  was  even  more  widely 
despised  and  disliked  than  it  is  at 
present.  I  have  said  already  that  as 
a  physicist  I  sympathize  with  col- 
leagues who  dislike  the  "atmosphere** 
of  this  quest.  But  it  is  a  dislike  which 
I  have  had  to  overcome,  for  when  an 
avenue  of  truth  is  placed  before  him. 
woe  be  to  the  scientific  man  who  reso- 
lutely shuts  his  eyes. 

The  inquiry  has  led  us,  then,  to  the 
view  which  Professor  Newcomb  so 
well  expresses,  namely,  that  some  of 
the  "instincts  of  our  ancestors  did  not 
err  so  greatly  as  we  have  supposed, 
and  that  beliefs  which  our  fathers 
called  superstitions  are  well  grounded 
in  the  regular  order  of  nature." 

I  entirely  acquiesce;  and  with  the 
firat  line  of  the  second  paragraph  also 
I  can  heartily  concur:  "If  tiiese  are 
truths,  we  can  scarcely  exaggerate 
their  importance." 

It  is  indeed  their  profound  impor- 
tance that  vociferously  enjoins  caution 
in  acceptance  of  them.  Popular  in- 
credulity is,  and  will  be  for  some 
time  yet,  eminently  desirable.  It 
would  be  a  calamity  if  any  large  pro- 
portion of  the  human  race  were  to  veer 
suddenly  round  from  complete  rejec- 
tion to  wholesale  acceptance;  for  the 
sudden  change  would  Initiate  a  new 
era  of  superstition,  and  would  neutral- 
ize some  of  the  benefit  of  that  sound 
schooling  in  reverence  for  fact  which 
the  nineteenth  century  gave  as. 

The  wisest  course  is  for  the  phe- 
nomena to  be  studied,  criticised,  and,  if 
It  so  happens,  accepted,  first  by  stu- 
dents of  science,  who  can  assimilate 
and  digest  them   into  pabulum   meet 
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Ux  the  multitude.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  more  advanced  investigators  should 
artificially  and  in  a  spirit  of  presumptu- 
ous Providence,  bang  back  and  with- 
hold their  results  from  general  knowl- 
edge, in  fear  lest  they  should  do  harm. 
I  do  not  urge  any  inaction  or  secrecy 
from  motives  of  exi>ediency;  there 
would  be  lack  of  faith  and  over-much 
presumption  in  such  a  course.  If  we 
have  received  what  we  consider  truth, 
it  is  our  duty,  after  due  pondering,  to 
proclaim  it  But  in  so  far  as  other  sci- 
entific men,  acting  as  they  believe  also 
in  full  accord  with  truth,  feel  impelled 
to  throw  doubt  upon  our  investigations 
and  thereby  to  induce  the  multitude  to 
hold  aloof,  suspend  Judgment,  and  con- 
tinue in  unbelief  for  a  time,  they  are, 
I  expect,  doing  useful  service.  That 
which  our  view  of  truth  prevents  us 
from  doing,  their  view  Justly  enables 
them  to  do;  and  by  the  interaction  of 
the  two  groups,  a  steady  and  balanced 
progress  may  be  hoped  for. 

Of  course  hostility  could  go  too  far. 
It  might  become  so  violent  as  to  check 
all  inquiry;  it  might  surround  the  sub- 
ject with  so  much  ridicule  and  obstruc- 
tion as  to  cover  up  the  facts  once  more 
with  a  cloak  of  Inattention.  But  that, 
I  think,  is  hardly  likely  to  happen 
again. 

Thanks  to  the  wisdom  and  sanity, 
the  caution  and  candor,  of  the  founders 
of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
quorum  pars  non  fvi,  the  inquiry  is  al- 
ready verging  on  a  sort  of  respecta- 
bility; it  need  no  longer  be  pursued  in 
holes  and  comers.  Men  of  letters 
and  statesmen  are  now  willing  to  dis- 
cuss our  results,  and  presently  even 
the  courts  of  orthodox  science  will  be 
open  to  receive  communications  on  this 
subject,  even  as  they  have  at  last  had 
to  recognize  hypnotism,  in  spite  of  its 
alien  appearance. 

Meanwhile  Professor  Newcomb  says 
that  our  facts,  even  if  true,  are  not 
science.     Certainly  they  do  not  yet  be- 


long to  orthodox  science.  But  he  says 
more  than  that,  he  eays  that  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  region  of  science  at 
all,  and,  in  giving  his  reason,  he  enuh- 
clates  one  of  the  few  general  considera- 
tions which  I  disallow,  or  at  least  fail 
to  understand.  He  says  they  are  not 
science  because  they  are  disconnected 
facts,  because  the  evidence  for  them 
is  sporadic  and  not  continuous: 

That  coal  will  bum  when  brought 
into  contact  with  fire  is  a  proposition 
belonging  to  the  domain  of  science. 
But  if  we  could  only  say  that  someone 
in  England  had  at  some  time  made  coal 
bum,  then,  a  few  years  later,  some 
one  in  Russia,  then  some  one  in  Amer- 
ica, and  so  on,  such  facts,  though  they 
mounted  into  the  hundreds  or  the  thou- 
sands, would  not  establish  the  law  that 
coal  was  combustible,  and  therefore 
would  not  belong  to  science. 

That  seems  an  extraordinary  state- 
ment. Generalizations  based  on  a 
moderate  number  of  Instances,  without 
an  adequate  link  of  theory,  do  not  in- 
deed belong  to  highly  organized  and 
deductive  science,  truly;  neither  did 
meteors  a  century  ago;  and  surely 
there  are  or  have  been  facts  in  biology, 
in  geology,  in  meteorology,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  reports  of  geographical  ex- 
plorers, which  could  equally  be  dis- 
claimed as  unscientific,  if  tried  by  this 
singularly  severe  test  A  votary  of  a 
deductive  science  may  not  have  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  "Baconian  method*'- 
of  investigation,  yet  surely  the  objec- 
tion to  "induction"  is  here  expressed 
too  strongly. 

Nor  is  ability  to  reproduce  and  dis- 
play a  recorded  phenomenon  a  neces- 
sary condition  essential  to  acceptance 
of  testimony  concerning  it,  else  must 
the  historic  appearance  of  certain  new 
stars  be  regarded  as  incredible,  and 
themselves  be  ousted  from  the  scien- 
tific domain. 

In  another  part  of  his  essay  Profes- 
sor Newcomb  draws  an  interesting  and 
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instructive  parallel,  or  contrast  rather, 
between  the  present  outcome  of  two 
dificoverles  of  Sir  William  Grookes's. 
Oookes  discovered  cathode  rays;  and 
behold  every  laboratory  in  the  world 
was  at  work,  and  presently  X-rays 
and  radium  resulted.  About  the  same 
time  Grookes  also  discovered,  or  at 
least  published  some  observations  upon, 
certain  unexplained  physical  move- 
ments and  materializations;  but  in  this 
direction.  Professor  Newcomb  implies, 
nothing  has  securely  been  established 
at  all.  Very  few  have  even  tried  to 
repeat  the  experiments. 

The  question  he  wishes  to  raise  is, 
why  this  difference? 

An  answer  is  given  by  Professor 
Newcomb  himself,  though  I  should 
word  it  differently.  He  says  these  lat- 
ter things  do  not  belong  to  science.  I 
say  they  have  been  observed  before  sci- 
entific men  were  ready  for  them.  The 
general  public,  if  not  led  by  physicists, 
would  have  seen  no  whit  more  sense 
or  meaning  in  the  cathode  rays,  than 
the  men  of  science  were  able  to  see  in 
the  unexplained  physical  movements. 

But  whereas  for  the  first  class  of  dis- 
covery every  laboratory  In  the  world 
was  already  equipped,  for  the  second 
research  there  exist,  or  at  any  rate  did 
exist,  no  fitted  laboratories  at  all  The 
first  discovery  might  have  been  made 
by  any  one  of  a  hundred  professors. 
The  second  observation  depended  for 
success  on  the  presence  and  the  will- 
ingness, the  leisure  and  complacency, 
of  a  subject  with  extraordinary  and  ex- 
ceptional faculties.  The  canons  of  evi- 
dence in  this  subject,  moreover,  are 
far  from  established;  while  constant 
precaution  has  to  be  taken  against 
fraud. 

Discoveries  of  the  first  class  belong 
to  the  domain  to  which  all  men  of  sci- 
ence, and  indeed  the  general  public, 
have  become  by  habit  inured.  Ob- 
servations of  the  second  class  belong 
to  a  new  and  mistrusted  region,  full 


of  danger,  and  strewn  with  the  bonefc 
of  former  explorers. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  not  dis- 
similar assertion  could  be  made  of  the 
first  class  of  observation  likewise. 

R<^er  Bacon  Investigated  things  be- 
longing to  the  first  of  the  two  enum- 
erated classes,  but  he  suffered  for  his 
temerity,  and  his  discoveries  under- 
went the  fate  of  practical  extinction. 
The  world  was  not  ready;  laboratories 
did  not  exist;  open-minded  men  wens 
few  and  far  between.  Ordinary  people 
might  have  repeated  some  of  his  ob- 
nervations,  had  they  chosen,  but  it 
would  have  been  useless  if  they  had; 
they  would  have  been  obliged  to  for- 
sake them  and  fiee.  It  was  safer  to 
regard  the  Ill-understood  results  as 
magical  and  diabolic,  and  to  torment 
and  ridicule  the  unfortunate  pioneer; 
ridicule  which,  by  the  way,  has  sur- 
vived, in  witty  fashion,  even  down  to 
the  latest  Oxford  pageant,  when  the 
greatest  experimental  philosopher  in 
the  history  of  that  university  was  ex- 
hibited as  a  showman  with  a  genu- 
inely comic  penny-in-the-slot  machine. 

In  modem  times  pioneers  are  treated 
In  more  friendly  fashion,  they  are  pit- 
ied rather  than  abused,  and  unless  they 
are  impatient  or  impulsive  they  may 
well  rest  content  with  the  reception  ac- 
corded to  their  occasional  utterances. 

They  can  afford  to  be  patient;  time 
is  on  their  side.  And  if  it  should  really 
turn  out  that  they  are  self-deceived, 
if  it  be  really  only  a  wlU-of-the-wIsp 
that  they  are  pursuing,  then  nothing 
ought  to  give  them  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  to  have  the  futility  of  their 
quest  pointed  out,  and  to  have  their 
feet  once  more  set  upon  the  solid  mac- 
adamized road  of  orthodox  science. 

Let  us  now  enter  upon  Professor 
Newcomb's  criticism  more  In  detail. 
The  two  phenomena  specially  selected 
for  criticism  are: 

(1)  Thoufjht  transferencty  or  telepathy 
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of  an  experimental  and  controlled  kind 
between  persons  generally  in  the  same 
room,  or  at  a  comparatively  short  dis- 
tance from  one  another. 

(2)  Phantawis  of  the  dying;  which,  as 
he  well  knows,  we  endeavor,  as  far  as 
may  be,  to  explain  by  unconscious  and 
spontaneous  telepathy  from  one  per- 
son to  another  across  a  considerable 
distance.  For  the  least  strained  as- 
sumption is  that  the  dying  person  un- 
consciously transmits  an  impression,  or 
acts  as  telepathic  agent.  Just  before 
he  dies;  and  that  is  why  we  commonly 
speak  of  these  death-wraiths  as  phan- 
tasms of  the  IMng. 

Our  own  position  with  regard  to  the 
two  groups  is  as  follows: 

In  the  experimental  cases  of  telepa- 
thy the  difficulty  is  to  be  quite  certain 
that  all  known  processes  of  sense  have 
been  excluded;  and  this  is  often  the 
only  difficulty,  since  in  those  experi- 
ments which  can  be  regarded  as  suc- 
cessful, the  hypothesis  of  chance  con- 
nection is  quite  preposterous.  It  is 
(luite  clear  that  the  connection  is  due 
to  9om€  cause;  the  only  possible  ques- 
tion is  whether  that  cause  or  connec- 
tion is  telepathic,  whether,  in  fact,  all 
normal  means  of  communication  have 
been  excluded  with  absolute  security. 
This  can  perhaps  only  be  shown  con- 
clusively by  increasing  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  experimenters  to  several 
miles,  which  has  been  done  successfully 
in  some  instances.  So  far  for  the  ex- 
perimental cases. 

For  the  spontaneous  cases,  however, 
the  opposite  difficulty  holds.  When 
the  agent  is  in  Australia  and  the  percip- 
ient in  England,  no  one  can  suppose 
that  the  causal  connection  between 
event  and  phenomenon  lies  in  hyper- 
aesthesia  of  the  ordinary  channels  of 
sense.  The  main  point  in  dealing  with 
these  cases,  therefore,  fs  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  any  causal  connec- 
tion at  all;  that  is  to  say,  any  connec- 
tion beyond  the  possibilities  of  chance. 


All  this  is  explicitly  stated  in  our 
Proceedinifs,  vol.  x.  pp.  27,  28,  and  Pro- 
fessor Newcomb*s  objections  fall  under 
the  same  heads,  which  I  will  consider 
separately. 

To  group  1,  that  is  to  experimental 
telepathy,  our  critic  opposes  the  con- 
tention that  the  more  thoroughly  you 
take  precaution  against  collusion  and 
mal-observation,  the  less  notable  is  the 
result  obtained.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
admit  that,  but  it  is  a  straightfor- 
ward question  of  fact,  which  some 
study  of  our  records  might  answer, 
but  which  renewed  experiment  will  an- 
swer better. 

Unfortunately  he  also  goes  on  to  say 
that  we  have  kept  no  record  of  non- 
successes:  "the  probability  of  success 
cannot  be  stated  because  we  have  no 
record  of  the  failures,  the  number  of 
which  defies  estimation.*'  But  with 
that  I  really  must  Join  issue.  It  is 
a  thoughtless  slander  which  should  not 
have  been  perpetrated.  We  are  quite 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  recording 
failures  as  well  as  successes.  We 
should  indeed  be  in  an  infan- 
tile stage  of  the  Investigation  if 
we  were  blind  to  the  possibilities 
of  chance-coincidence,  and  if  we  only 
recorded  a  few  successes  obtained 
out  of  many  thousands  of  experimental 
trials!  In  every  series  of  telepathio  tm- 
periments  that  tee  have  ever  published,  the 
number  of  failures  has  aluHiys  been  ft- 
corded,  and  has  invariaUy  been  taken 
into  account  in  any  deduction.  Some  of 
our  investigators  have  even  taken  the 
trouble  to  see  what  sort  of  a  result 
would  be  obtained  by  chance  alone — 
drawing  out  pictures  in  pairs,  from  a 
set  of  2000  diagrams,  for  instance,  and 
seeing  what,  if  any,  correspondence 
ever  exists  between  the  components  of 
any  single  pair.  The  series  is  recorded 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psy- 
chical Research,  vol.  vi.  pp.  398-405. 

Another  singularly    mistaken   state- 
ment follows:  "nothing  bearing  on  [ex- 
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perimental  telepathy]   is  found  in  its 
recently  published  Proceedings.''* 

But  in  Proceedings,  part  54,  published 
in  October  1907,  are  to  be  found  the  ex- 
periments of  Miss  Miles  and  Miss 
Ramsden,  who  have  carried  out  ex- 
perimental thougrht-transference  over 
some  considerable  distances.  And 
another  report  fills  the  latest  part  of 
the  Proceedings,  namely  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  sittings  with  Mrs.  Piper, 
where  the  whole  subject  of  cross-cor- 
respondences is  developed,  which  are 
definitely  experimental.  And  if  tele- 
pathy is  not  the  explanation  of  these, 
as  I  myself  am  inclined  to  think  it  is 
not,  though  clearly  the  record  does 
"bear  upon  the  subject,"  then  some- 
thing still  more  surprising  and  far- 
fetched will  have  to  be  postulated. 

I  assert  therefore,  much  more 
strongly  than  Professor  Newcomb  can 
deny,  that  direct  experiment  has  es- 
tablished the  possibility  of  an  immedi- 
ate kind  of  thought-transference  be- 
tween individuals. 

He  considers  it  extremely  unlikely 
that  such  a  faculty  as  thought-trans- 
ference should  exist  But  of  that  I 
really  cannot  judge:  all  we  can  say  is 
that  it  is  not  very  usual,  in  a  form  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  lend  itself  to  ex- 
periment 

Its  unusualness  itself  gives  him  an- 
other argument  against  the  possible 
existence  of  the  telepathic  faculty. 
When  we  go  to  sleep  in  London,  he 
says,  we  are  surrounded  by  millions 
of  other  intelligences,  some  of  them 
in  a  state  of  emotional  excitement. 
How  is  it  that  we  do  not  become  aware 
of  all  these  thoughts?  How  is  it  that 
we  can  keep  our  own  ideas  secret  at 
all? 

Well,  it  is  a  definite  question— possi- 
bly susceptible  of  an  answer;  like  the 
somewhat  similar  question.  How  it  is 
that  with  sensitive  ears  and  a  noisy 
lamyx  close  to  each  other  in  the  same 
head,  we  do  not  deafen  ourselves  by 


our  own  speech?  In  wireless  telegraphy 
the  difficulty  is  a  real  one:  the  receiver 
has  to  be  thrown  out  of  action  and 
short-circuited  whenever  the  sender  ad> 
Jacent  to  it  is  in  operation,  and  the 
receiving  human  operator  must  be  iso- 
lated from  stray  noises.  Whereas  in 
ordinary  speech  we  all  know  that  we 
can  carry  on  ccmvenuition  in  a 
crowded  hall,  and  with  both  communi- 
cators talking  at  once  sometimes.  Pro- 
tection has  been  provided  for  in  the 
structure  of  the  head. 

But  reverting  to  the  cognate  case  in 
telepathy.  We  must  admit  that  how- 
ever it  happens,  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  faculty  of  isolation,  the 
power  of  secreting  and  isolating 
thoughts,  exists,  and  is  absurdly  famil- 
iar to  the  human  race.  So  much  so, 
that  to  suggest  any  leakage  of  thought 
from  one  individual  to  another  excites 
incredulity.  A  sceptic  is  nearly  al- 
ways on  strong  and  popular  ground: 
prejudice  is  always  on  his  side. 
Clearly  most  people  are  opaque  to  tel- 
epathic impulses,  and  are  presumably 
retentive  of  their  own  thoughts.  It  is 
only  the  few  here  and  there  who  are 
found  to  be  leaky;  or,  more  likely,  it 
is  only  the  few  here  and  there 
who  can  make  any  use  of  the  leak- 
age. 

The  fact  could  hardly  be  otherwise, 
as  things  are;  for  if  telepathic  com- 
munication had  been  common,  instead 
of  exceptional,  humanity  would  have 
been  aware  of  it  from  time  immemo- 
rial, and  it  would  have  been  incorpo- 
rated  as  one  of  the  root-experiences  of 
the  race.  It  is  not  in  the  least  more 
unlikely  a  priori  than  is  the  power  we 
possess  of  communicating  with  each 
other  by  vibrations  of  the  air  and  by 
marks  on  paper.  The  tacit  assump- 
tion underlying  Professor  Newcomb*s 
objection  is  that  every  faculty  pos- 
sessed, or  initially  possessed  or  resld- 
ually  possessed,  by  the  human  race 
must  be  common  and  familiarly  known. 
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But  tliat  assamption  ie  clearly  gratui- 
totia. 

We  will  paw  to  group  2 — the  case  of 
pkantasms,  yiaions,  premonitions  and 
such  like.  First,  he  eays  that  tales 
of  these  are  often  untrue  or  exag- 
gerated. I  agree:  tales  of  them  often 
are;  and  rigid  inquiry  is  necessary  to 
secure  a  trustworthy  record.  Inquiry 
and  collection  of  documentary  evidence 
la  a  troublesome  process,  but  that 
trouble  has  had  to  be  taken;  and  in  the 
book  Phamtasma  of  the  lAving,  as  well 
as  in  Mr.  Myer's  book  and  our  Pro- 
ceedings,  a  considerable  number  of  sub- 
stantially true  narratives  are  embodied. 
Here  and  there  one  has  been  admitted 
which  wae  found  not  to  stand  subse- 
quent test.  Such  lapses  have  been 
exceedingly  few — ^not  more  than  four 
in  number,  I  believe — ^but  they  did  oc- 
cur: humanum  eat  enwre,  even  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Society  for  Psychi- 
cal Research.  Of  these  broken-down 
cases  the  *'Homby"  case,  which  Pro- 
fessor Newcomb  quotes,  stands  out 
strongly;  for  both  its  assertion  and  its 
denial  were  made  exceedingly  public. 

But  I  notice  a  singular  phenomenon. 
Now  that  it  has  failed  it  is  emphasized 
as  having  btyen  a  case  of  unique  value. 
Professor  Newcomb  says  of  it:  "I  only 
recall  a  single  case  in  which  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  telepathic  narrative  was 
tested  by  independent  and  conclusive 
authority." 

Why  this  emphasis?  Surely  not  be- 
cause it  is  a  discredited  case?  Might 
some  of  the  established  cases  he  re- 
garded as  equally  weighty  and  well 
evidenced,  if  only  they  had  happened  to 
break  down?  That  is,  if  only  the  evi- 
dence for  them  had  happened  to  turn 
out  weak! 

I  as|L  this,  not  In  a  spirit  of  mockery, 
but  of  wonder.  I  have  noticed  the 
same  tendency  so  often,  and  am  never 
able  to  explain  it  in  a  polite  and  con- 
ciliatory manner,  as  I  would  wish. 


The  first  objection  of  Professor  New- 
comb to  the  veridical  nature  of  any 
hallucination  amounts,  then,  to  this: 
that  all  such  correspondence  between 
appearance  and  reality  is  of  an  imagi- 
nary character,  that  visions  are  seldom 
recorded  at  the  time,  and  that  they 
grow  more  wonderful  in  the  memory. 
If  the  stories  were  dissected  down  to 
their  bare  bones,  he  thinks,  they  would 
evaporate  in  common-place. 

Very  well,  that  is  one  definite  objec- 
tion which  has  to  be  faced.  On  the 
strength  of  our  record  I  meet  it  with  a 
direct  negative;  and  so  it  becomes  a 
matter  upon  which  to  go  to  the  Jury. 

Some  objection  is  directed  against 
the  antiquity  of  some  of  our  records. 
It  is  true  that  at  first  we  had  to  deal 
with  an  accumulated  mass  of  evidence, 
with  the  result  that  in  Phantasms  of 
the  Living  a  few  cases  are  published  as 
much  as  twenty  years  old  at  date  of 
publication  (1886).  The  cases  now  re- 
ported to  us  are  chiefiy  recent  ones,  and 
we  rarely,  if  ever,  publish  any  more 
than  four  or  five  years  old. 

But  it  is  not  the  interval  between 
event  and  publication  which  really 
matters  much:  the  important  interval 
to  abbreviate  Is  that  between  occur- 
rence and  record.  It  does  not  really 
(signify  how  long  ago  things  happened, 
provided  the  record  is  contemporary. 
Professor  Newcomb  seems  to  mix  up 
two  distinct  intervals  of  time,  as  others 
have  done  before  him.  Nevertheless, 
one  disadvantage  does  attend  even 
well-recorded  incidents  of  long  ago, 
namely,  that  many  of  the  actors  or  wit^ 
nesses  must  be  dead,  so  that  further 
and  supplementary  inquiry  is  ham- 
pered. 

Unless  events  are  recorded  so  as  to 
be  beyond  the  chance  of  invention, 
lapsed  memory,  and  casual  coincidence 
— ^to  say  nothing  of  deliberate  sophisti- 
cation—our aim  is  to  exclude  the  narra- 
tion of  them  altogether;  and  many  a 
would-be    contributor    to    our  Journal 
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has  been  dismayed  by  the  stringency 
with  which  tests  are  applied  and  ques- 
tions asked.  A  few  weak  cases  must 
no  doubt  have  been  admitted,  but  ex- 
tremely few,  and  never  with  our  good 
will.  Rather  would  we  reject  many 
sound  cases  than  admit  one  feeble  one. 
We  do  not  wish  to  rely  on  weak  evi- 
dence, or  to  present  it  tiven  by  way  of 
illustration,  still  less  as  material  from 
wliich  any  inference  can  be  drawn. 

So  now  we  come  to  Professor  New- 
comb's  second  objection  to  group  2 — 
that  of  chance.  Are  the  veridical  or 
coincidental  cases— ^corresponding  in 
time  with  the  death  or  other  catas- 
trophe betokened  by  them — more  nu- 
merous and  fuller  of  detail  than  can  be 
accounted  for  by  chance?  Or  will 
chance  coincidence  furnish  a  normal 
explanation? 

It  is  a  question  which  ha«  been  un- 
der our  consideration  always,  and 
from  the  first.  The  whole  subject  of 
coincidence  and  chance  has  received 
very  careful  attention  at  the  hands  of 
the  Society,  and  170  pages  in  Vol.  XIV. 
of  its  Proceedings  are  occupied  with  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  problems  thus 
arising. 

Without  repeating  anything  that  is 
there  said,  it  is  clear  to  common-sense 
that  chance  must  be  responsible  for  a 
greater  crop  of  coincidences  among  a 
group  of  occurrences  which  are  plenti- 
ful, than  among  those  which  are  rare. 

But  surely,  it  will  be  said,  dreams 
are  extremely  common,  and  some  must 
therefore  accidentally  be  fulfilled.  Yes, 
they  are,  too  common— never  evening 
wears  to  morning  but  most  sleepers 
dream — and  accordingly  the  Society 
has  always  admitted  the  much  greater 
chance  of  casual  coincidence  in  the 
case  of  veridical  dreams. 

But  vieUons— ectual  hallucinatory  fig- 
ares  or  apparitions — and  sounds,  con- 
veying impressions  so  clear  and  dis- 
tinct as  to  be  recorded  and  mentioned 


«to  others  before  actual  correspondence 
is  known:  these  are  not  very  commoa 
among  sane  and  healthy  people.  They 
seem  not  to  be  numbered  even  by  hun- 
dreds per  annum,  certainly  not  by  any- 
thing like  millions.  People  liable  to 
have  them  frequently  are  encouraged 
by  us  to  make  a  note  of  all  such  oc- 
currences as  they  intend  to  comU^ 
whether  they  succeed  6r  whether  they 
fail.  If  they  do  not  act  on  this  sug- 
gestion, their  record  of  successes  has 
perforce  to  be  ignored  as  inconclusive, 
for  the  data  are  incomplete. 

But  to  a  large  number  of  percipients 
of  this  class  the  experience  is  unique 
in  their  lives — and  in  that  case  they  are 
asked  to  testify  to  that  effect  They 
do  not  quite  see  the  bearing  of  this  in- 
quiry, and  their  natural  tendency  would 
be — ^assuming  that  they  are  given  to 
exaggeration — to  claim  for  themselves 
something  like  a  faculty  for  ghost- 
seeing.  When  they  disclaim  it,  and 
are  manifestly  upset  by  the  strange- 
ness of  the  occurrence,  they  can  be 
believed. 

Nevertheless,  the  second  objection — 
'  the  plea  of  accidental  coincidence,  even 
of  apparitions — must  be  faced.  When 
shots  are  innumerable,  some  of  them 
must  hit  So  if  phantasmal  appear- 
ances are  really  exceedingly  numerous, 
if  everybody  has  them,  a  large  number 
must  coincide  with  reality  by  sheer  ac- 
cident. 

Well,  now,  this  is  an  a  priori  possi- 
bility which  in  our  ProeeedinQS  has  been 
fully  admitted,  strongly  emphasized 
and  definitely  refuted.  The  census  of 
hallucinations — ^a  most  laborious  piece 
of  work — was  undertaken  by  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Sidgwick  and  others,  entirely 
with  the  object  of  inquiring  into  the 
actual  facts.  Their  aim  was  to  find 
out  what  proportiiHi  of  people  dp  have 
definite  hallucinatory  visions,  and  not 
simply  to  assume,  as  Professor  New- 
comb  does,  that  everybody  has. 

As  many  sane  and  healthy  people  as 
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possible  were  to  be  asked,  by  a  definite 
and  considered  form  of  question, 
whether  they  had  had  a  single  halluci- 
nation, in  their  lives;  and  the  statistical 
collectors  were  thoroughly  instructed 
to  regard  the  answer  '*No"  as  Just  as 
valuable  as  the  answer  ''Yes/' 

But  Professor  Newcomb  urges  that 
a  certain  number  of  coincidences  must 
be  due  to  chance.  Granted.  The  only 
question  is  what  number  may  be  so 
expected.  That  is  discussed  in  the 
Census  Report,  and  to  that  I  now  turn. 

It  Is  clear  that  if  all  spontaneous  hal- 
lucinations were  veridical  or  coinci- 
dental, an  explanation  by  chance  would 
be  absurd;  but  some  of  them  are  cer- 
tainly not  coincidental — they  occur 
when  nothing  particular  is  happening 
to  the  person  represented,  so  the  Coun- 
cil  of  the  Society  realized  strongly  that 
an  estimate  must  be  formed  of  the  pro- 
portion which  one  set  of  cases  bears  to 
the  other. 

Mr.  Gurney  was  the  first  to  begin 
such  an  inquiry,  in  the  year  1885,  and 
his  results  are  given  in  Chapter  XIII. 
of  Phantawns  of  the  lAving;  and  his  in- 
troductory pages,  at  the  beginning  of 
Yolnme  II.  of  that  work,  are  well  worth 
reading.  He  obtained  answers  from 
5705  persons,  and,  although  this  num- 
ber is  admittedly  too  small  for  safe  de- 
duction, yet,  as  far  as  they  went,  the 
results  very  strongly  tended  to  nega- 
tive the  hypothesis  of  mere  chance. 
He  urged  that  a  more  extended  inquiry 
should  be  undertaken  in  due  time.  The 
matter  was  brought  by  Professor  Sldg- 
wick  before  the  International  Congress 
of  Experimental  Psychology,  at  Its 
meeting  in  Paris  in  1889,  and,  with  the 
approval  of  that  body,  a  special  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  with  Professor 
Sidgwick  as  chairman,  to  carry  out  the 
statistical  inquiry  and  to  report.  Of 
this  committee  the  chief  workers  must 
have  been  Mrs.  Sidgwick  and  Miss 
Johnson.  The  committee's  Report, 
published  in  1894,  constitutes  VoL  X. 


of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sooiety  for  Psy- 
chical Research.  It  is  not  only  well 
worthy  of  study,  but  its  study  is  an 
absolutely  essential  equipment  of  any 
one  who  at  any  future  time  attempts 
to  discuss  seriously  the  subject  of  the 
coincidence  between  phantasmal  ap* 
pearances  and  what  they  purport  to 
represent 

Chapter  XIII.  of  the  Report  Is  headed 
"Chance  Coincidence/'  and  the  com- 
mittee open  it  as  follows: 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  estimate 
the  improbability  that  the  death-co- 
incidences are  due  to  chance.  The 
fact  that  each  of  us  only  dies  once, 
enables  us  to  calculate  definitely  the 
probability  that  that  death  will  co- 
incide with  any  other  given  event,  such 
as  the  recognized  apparition  of  the 
dying  i>erson. 

Some  figures  are  then  quoted  from 
the  Registrar-General's  Report  for  the 
decade  1881  to  1890,  and,  after  discus- 
sion, the  chance  that  any  one  person 
taken  at  random  will  die  on  any  given 
day  is  estimated  to  be  one  in  19,000. 

We  ought,  therefore,  to  find  that  out 
of  19,000  apparitions  of  living  persons, 
or  persons  not  more  than  twelve  hours 
dead,  one  is  a  death-coincidence — oc- 
curs, that  Is,  on  the  day  of  the  death 
of  the  person  seen,  and  within  twelve 
hours  of  the  death  on  either  side. 

Now  of  the  17,000  persons  whose  an- 
swers are  included  in  the  Report  those 
who  had  experienced  hallucinations 
numbered  1684.  Among  these  halluci- 
nations the  number  of  apparitions  was 
381;  namely,  352  realistic  apparitions, 
twenty  cases  of  partial  apparition,  and 
nine  visions  of  a  person  alive.  But 
twenty-eight  of  the  Informants  said 
that  they  had  had  several  unreported 
hallucinations;  and  since  the  data  are 
incomplete  in  their  case,  it  was  thought 
safer  to  omit  this  small  group  alto- 
gether from  the  numerical  discussion. 

The  retained  number  of  apparitions 
thus  became  350  out  of  the  17,000  in- 
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Quiries.  An  advocate  of  chance,  how- 
ever, would  insist  that  these  are  only 
the  apparitions  remembered — that  more 
may  have  been  really  seen  and  for- 
gotten; thereby  increasing  the  oppor- 
tunity for  casual  coincidence  with  real- 
ity. So  the  probabilities  of  forgetful- 
ness  are  carefully  discussed  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Census  Committee.  Ulti- 
mately they  decided  to  assume,  as  an 
extreme  precaution,  that  perhaps  three 
times  as  many  hallucinations  had  been 
forgotten  as  remembered;  thus  raising 
the  total  number  to  a  possible  1300,  and 
allowing  even  exaggerated  scope  for 
the  play  of  chance. 

The  next  thing  to  ascertain  was  the 
number  of  death-coincidences— of  real 
and  trustworthy  death-coincidences— 
in  this  group;  and  here  the  path  of 
safety  lay  not  in  Increasing  but  in  de- 
creasing the  number;  so  after  making 
every  allowance  for  possible  exaggera- 
tion and  selection,  and  excluding  every- 
thing that  could  be  considered  in  the 
least  suspicious,  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  thirty  safe  .death-coinci- 
dences were  to  be  found  among  the 
350  cases;  that  is  to  say,  one  in  twelve 
about;  or,  making  the  above  large  al- 
lowance for  f orgetf ulness,  one  in  forty- 
seven.  But  this  is  equivalent  to  400 
in  19,000,  or  400  times  the  most  proba- 
ble number. 

Or,  looking  at  the  matter  in  a  differ- 
ent way,  if  death-coincidences  only  oc- 
cur by  chance,  570,000  apparitions 
would  be  needed  to  produce  thirty 
chance  coincidences;  and  of  the  total 
number  we  may  assume  that  about  a 
quarter,  or  142,500,  would  be  remem- 
bered. That  being  so,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  have  to  collect  142,000  cases, 
instead  of  only  350,  in  order  to  obtain 
thirty    death-coincidences    merely    by 

chance. 

But  all  this  is  based  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  apparition,  in  order  to  be 
counted  as  coincident,  may  follow  or 
precede    the    death   by    as    much    as 


twelve  hours  on  either  side;  whereas  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  coinci- 
dence in  point  of  time  is  asserted  to  be 
far  closer  than  this.  And  it  is  clear 
that  if  the  apparition  occurs  within 
one  hour  of  the  decease,  the  probabil- 
ity against  its  chance  occurrence  Is  in- 
creased twelvefold. 

The  committee,  therefore,  conclude 
that  the  number  of  death-coincidences 
in  their  collection  is  not  due  to  chance; 
and  they  feel  well  assured  that  If  any 
one,  with  the  most  elementary  ac- 
quaintance with  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  will  critically  examine  their 
record,  they  will  be  bound  to  come  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Of  that  there  Is 
really  no  doubt,  but  I  fear  It  is  hardly 
to  be  hoped  that  opponents  of  a  tele- 
pathic or  other .  supernormal  explana- 
tion will  take  this  trouble.  If  they  do, 
they  must  fall  back  on  other  lines  of 
argument — such  as  misrepresentation, 
fraudulent  collection,  or  some  other  de- 
vice. That  is  legitimate.  If  they  can 
substantiate  such  a  claim,  but  the  doc- 
trine of  chance  coincidence  is  not  legiti- 
mate: it  is  negatived  in  a  scientific 
manner  by  the  facts. 

Assumption  and  prejudice,  however, 
are  powerful  weapons  in  this  subject- 
more  powerful  than  calm  and  critical 
inquiry.  It  Is  easier  and  more  effective 
to  make  plausible  assumptions  than  la- 
boriously to  collect  and  discuss  data. 

An  objection  that  may  be  made  to 
the  inquiry  is  that  pathological  phan- 
tasms are  common  enough;  medical  evi- 
dence is  abundant  for  hallucination  un- 
der the  Influence  of  drugs,  or  of  Illness, 
or  of  insanity.  But  none  of  these 
cases  were  included  in  the  census;  It 
was  directed  solely  to  the  waking  hal- 
lucination of  sane  and  healthy  people. 
And  we  find  that  such  hallucinations 
are  rare.  Everyone  may  have  mo- 
mentarily mistaken  an  old  coat  or  a 
shadow  for  a  person;  but  that  is  an 
Illusion,  not  a  halluclnatloiL  An  llln- 
slon  is  a  wrong  Interpretation  of  an 
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actual  object.  A  hallucination  is  a  per- 
ception as  of  an  object  which  is  not 
there;  though  in  the  veridical  cases  it  is 
proved  to  correspond  with  some  reality 
elsewhere,  whUe  in  the  non-veridical 
cases  such  correspondence  is  not  estab- 
lished. Edmund  Gurney's  careful  defi- 
nition of  a  hallucination  is  the  follow- 
ing:— **A  percept  which  lacks,  but 
which  can  only  by  distinct  reflection 
be  recognized  as  lacking,  the  objective 
basis  which  it  suggests.'* 

It  will  be  asked,  how  do  we  know 
that  pathological  cases  were  excluded? 
How  do  we  know  that  the  instructions 
to  collectors  to  avoid  them  were 
obeyed?  Well,  there  is  a  definite  an- 
swer to  that,  too.  Since  the  census  re- 
port, and  independent  of  it,  Dr.  Henry 
Head  published  in  a  medical  Journal  a 
report  on  hallucinations  associated  with 
visceral  diseases,  among  which  occur 
phantasms  caused  pathologically  by  dis- 
eases of  the  visceral  system.  These 
have  certain  generic  characteristics,  so 
that  they  constitute  a  distinct  group. 

In  an  S.P.R.  paper  (Proeeedings,  vol. 
xix.  pp.  267-341),  Mr.  Piddlngton^  took 
the  trouble  to  compare  these  pathologi- 
cal hallucinations  with  those  recorded 
in  the  census;  and  thereby  discovered 
that  the  census  cases,  i.  e.  the  sane  and 
healthy  group,  had  totally  different  ge- 
neric characteristics  from  the  pathologi- 
cal group.  Since  that  time  we  have 
felt  even  more  confidence  than  before 
in  the  conclusion  of  our  census  commit- 
tee. 

But  it  may  be  further  asked,  What 
ground  have  we  for  attributing  sane 
and  healthy  veridical  phantasms  to 
telepathic  infiuence,  at  least  as  a  work- 
ing hypothesis? 

One  answer  is  that  it  is  the  least 
forced  or  supernormal  explanation  we 
can  think  of.  But  another  answer  de- 
pends on  the  following  facts. 

In  addition  to  the  spontaneous  cases 
of  phantasms,  we  have  some  experi- 
mental cases — ^that  is  to  say,  cases  in 
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which  the  percipient  sees  an  appari- 
tion of  some  one  who  is  trying  to  trans- 
fer on  idea  of  himself  to  the  percipi- 
ent's mind,  without  any  previous 
knowledege  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
that  such  an  attempt  is  being  made. 

There  are  fifteen  successful  experi- 
ments of  this  kind  already  recorded  by 
our  Society,  in  which  ten  different  ex- 
perimenters have  taken  part  The  rec- 
ords are  all  at  first-hand,  and  in  every 
case  the  evidence  of  the  percipient  has 
been  obtained  as  well  as  tAiat  of  the 
experimenter. 

Nevertheless  we  do  not,  in  any  of 
these  cases — ^whether  spontaneous  or 
experimental — make  any  positive  asser- 
tion as  to  what  the  particular  cause  of 
the  coincidental  phantasmal  appearance 
may  be.  More  than  one  cause  may  ex- 
ist, and  different  causes  may  operate 
in  different  cases.  All  we  can  say  for 
certain  is  that  in  most  cases  the  real 
and  undoubted  coincidence  Is  not  due 
to  chance. 

The  final  report  of  the  committee  is 
thus  summed  up: 

Apparitions  which  coincide  in  time 
with  the  death  of  the  person  seen  are 
the  most  important,  because  they  are 
the  most  numerous,  and  because  they 
afford  the  means  of  estimating  pre- 
cisely the  improbability  of  explanation 
by  chance.  We  have  shown  that — af- 
ter making  the  most  ample  allowance 
for  all  ascertainable  sources  of  error— 
the  number  of  these  experiences  re- 
mains far  greater  than  the  hypothesis 
of  chance  coincidence  will  account  for; 
thus  confirming  the  conclusions  already 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  Gumey  in  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  PhaaUaems  of  the  lAc- 
ing. 

And,  finally,  in  itelics,  they  say: 

Between  deaths  and  apparitions  of 
the  dying  person  a  connection  exists 
which  Is  not  due  to  chance  alone.  This 
we  hold  as  a  proved  fact.  The  discus- 
sion of  its  full  implications  cannot  be 
attempted  in  this  paper— nor  perhaps 
exhausted  in  this  age. 

Oliver  Lodge. 
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AS  AN  INDIA:N  sees  AMERICA  — II:   THE  AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER:  ITS  SECRET  METHODS.* 

Bt  Mb.  Saiht  Nihal  Sing. 


A  word  is  needed  to  preface  what  Is 
to  follow.  This  article  is  not  the  work 
of  a  mere  observer.  During  the  first 
few  weeks  of  my  sojourn  in  the  United 
States,  I  studied  the  methods  in  vogue 
in  Journalism,  as  a  spectator,  from 
outside  the  ring.  As  a  sight-seer, 
newspaper  work  as  it  is  carried  on  in 
the  United  States  appeared  to  me  in- 
tensely engrossing.  I  was  inspired 
with  the  desire  to  participate  in  it.  So 
lured  was  I  by  the  American  way 
of  making  and  selling  papers,  that  I 
'*went  down  the  line,"  to  use  a  Yankee 
expression.  What  follows,  therefore, 
contains  inside  secrets  <md  not  liazy,  su- 
perficial impresHons — ^It  is  the  epitome 
of  dozens  of  months*  most  sifting  in- 
vestigation carried  on  by  a  person,  who 
has  had  free  access  to  the  inmost  sanc- 
tums in  newspaper  offices  and  has 
lived  on  terms  of  most  intimate  com- 
panionship with  newspaper  makers  and 
sellers; 

Americans  are  great  newspaper  read- 
ers. Every  town  of  any  size  has  usu- 
ally one  or  more  daily  newspapers,  be- 
sides having  a  quota  of  semi-weekly, 
weekly  and  periodical  publications. 
Bvery  village  of  any  pretentions,  has 
one  or  more  newspapers.  Even  small 
rural  towns  publish  magazines.  Jour- 
nalism— that  is  to  say,  writing,  editing, 
printing  and  selling  current  literature 
— ^has  come  to  be  regarded  in  the 
United  States  as  a  regular,  indispensi- 
ble  vocation  of  life;  and  men  and 
women  engaged  in  it  look  upon  it  as  a 
gainful,  commercial  occupation. 

With  very  rare  exception,  newspa- 
pers are  conducted  in  America  on  a 
purely  commercial  basis.  The  con- 
ductors of  the  newspapers  have  either 
the  gratification  of  their  personal  am- 
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bition  in  view,  or  the  making  of  money 
as  their  object.  In  some  instances  the 
proprietor  of  the  paper  aims  at  accom- 
plishing both  the  tasks;  but  deq;>ite  the 
profession  that  is  often  made,  for  an 
economic  reason,  to  the  contrary,  sel- 
dom is  a  newspaper  or  periodical  to  be 
met  with  in  America  which  is  not  run 
in  the  interests  of  some  political  party, 
commercial  organiseation,  or  an  am- 
bitious individual.  Altruistic  motive«. 
as  a  rule,  do  not  bring  into  existmce 
newspapers  and  periodicals  in  America, 
nor  are  they  conducted  for  the  good  of 
the  public. 

The  I  sign  is  pre-eminent  every- 
where in  America.  In  church  circle!^ 
the  dollar  is  almighty;  in  matrimonial 
spheres  the  "greenback"  *  is  king.  Gold 
rules  the  Journalist,  stirs  and  sways 
him.  There  are  probably  some  writ- 
ers in  the  United  States  wibo  are  not 
affected  by  the  money-taint;  but  If 
there  are  such  persons  their  number  Is 
extremely  limited;  and  the  present  arti- 
cle deals  with  averages  and  not  excep- 
tions. As  a  rule,  the  average  news- 
paper man  and  woman — ^whether  they 
are  on  the  regular  staff  or  are  **free 
lances,"  that  is  to  say,  are  not  salaried 
workers,  but  write  for  publications  of 
their  own  selection,  receiving  pasrment 
for  their  contributions — ^are  pursuing 
their  careers  for  purely  monetary  rea- 
sons. The  several  kinds  of  work  In- 
volved in  the  production  and  sale  of 
newspapers  gathering  news  and  writ- 
ing it,  preparing  articles  on  current 
events,  editing  copy,  setting  type,  read- 
ing proofs,  making  photographs  and 
sketches  and  making  half-tones  from 
them,  stereotyping  the  press-matter, 
printing  It  off,  securing  advertisements, 

*  An  Amerleftnltm  for  pftper-morey.  Tbe 
onrrenoy  notes  in  the  United  fitetee  hmve 
green  backs;  hence  the  name. 
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attending  to  their  being  properly  set 
up,  and  the  selling  of  the  papers  pro- 
duced— are  considered  legitimate  occu- 
pations and  people  go  into  them  from 
economic  reasons. 

Before  commenting  on  an  institution, 
it  Is  always  advisable  to  study  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  have  brougSit 
it  into  existence  and  under  which  it  is 
mantained.  This  is  the  reason  which 
has  actuated  the  writer  in  laying  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  the  average  run 
of  the  American  newspapers  is  not  con- 
ducted on  an  altruistic  basis. 

Newspafiers  in  the  American  cities 
are  run  on  a  more  elaborate  plan  than 
the  country  papers.  We  will  take  up 
the  urban  papers  first.  For  the  in- 
formation of  the  average  reader  it  will 
be  well  to  add  that  in  the  large  daily 
newspaper,  the  work  of  production  and 
salesmanship  is  thoroughly  department- 
alized. The  business  department  looks 
after  the  money  end  of  the  institution- 
al! the  receipts  and  disbursements  are 
taken  care  of  by  this  branch.  The  ad- 
vertising department  is  sometimes  an 
integral  part  of  the  business  depart- 
ment, but  more  often  is  a  department 
in  itself.  The  printing  department  is 
responsible  for  setting  up  and  for  cor- 
rections of  typography  and  for  the 
press-work.  The  illustrating  depart- 
ment is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  mak- 
ing  photographs,  pencil,  pen  and  ink 
sketches,  cartoons  and  caricatures,  and 
making  "cuts"  from  them.  The  liter- 
ary department  is  divided  into  several 
branches.  The  city  editor's  section 
merely  concerns  itself  with  the  gather- 
ing of  local  news.  The  reporters  are 
sent  out  on  "assignments**  to  look  into 
topics  of  current  interest  and  to  inter- 
view people  in  the  limelight  and  to 
write  their  '^stories.*'  These  are  passed 
on  by  the  city  editor — ^the  morning 
newspapers  have  "day  city  editors*'  and 
"night  city  editors" — and  he  writes  the 
headlines  to  them,  hurriedly  scanning 
through  the  "stuff."    The  copy-reader 
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then  takes  hold  of  it,  "mauls'*  it— that 
is  to  say,  puts  it  into  a  readable  shape, 
in  many  cases  changing  the  defective 
construction  of  the  sentences  and  re- 
arranging paragraphs.  The  telegraph 
department,  which  is  a  feature  of  every 
large  newspaper,  gathers  the  news  of 
the  country  at  large  and  of  the  world. 
The  editorial  department  supplies  edi- 
torials. The  magazine  department  \s 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  providing 
comical,  light  material  to  further  en- 
liven the  pages  of  the  newspaper.  It 
is  the  business  of  this  department  to 
furnish  short  and  serial  stories,  "feat- 
ure stuff" — that  is  to  say,  travel  and 
descriptive  articles — ^Jokes,  too.  All 
these  departments  are  directly  under 
the  eye  of  the  managing  editor,  who 
usually  is  a  man  of  experience  in  many 
events,  having  risen  from  an  office  boy 
or  newsboy  to  be  a  reporter,  then  to 
the  city  desk,  and  finally  to  the  over- 
seership  of  the  entire  paper.  He  holds 
all  these  "live  wires"  in  proper  control 
and  sees  that  no  catastrophe  of  any 
kind  takes  place.  The  heads  of  differ- 
ent departments  usually  gather  to- 
gether early  in  the  morning  or  the 
evening  and  confer  with  one  another, 
discussing  the  topics  they  are  to  handle 
and  the  manner  they  are  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  Tlie  leading  news- 
papers in  American  cities  have  Sunday 
editions,  and  for  this  part  of  the  paper 
a  separate  staff  is  engaged. 

These  ramifications  of  newspaper 
work  impress  a  wayfarer  in  America. 
He  admires  the  gigantic  undertaking — 
the  manner  in  which  the  huge  machin- 
ery and  the  journalistic  force  are  or- 
ganized and  made  to  work  smoothly 
and  without  a  hitch.  But  the  impres- 
sion soon  wears  away  if  yie  traveller 
gives  up  his  role  of  elf ht^seer  and,  in 
shirtsleeves,  works  in  a  newspaper  of- 
fice.and  acquaints  himself  with  the  se- 
cret methods  in  common  use.  If  he 
carries  his  investigations  far  enough.  It 
is  more  than  likely  that  what  enthused 
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him  to  ecstacy  once,  disgusts  and  nau- 
seates him  on  better  acquaintance. 

During  my  early  residence  in  this 
country,  I  was  a^ed  by  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  with  a  circulation  of  aoo,- 
000  to  write  my  impressions  of  a  trial  I 
had  attended.  The  man  who  was  be- 
ing tried  on  the  charge  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree  was  a  multi-millionaire. 
He  had  shot  dead  a  wealthy  man. 
They  had  fallen  out  over  a  pretty  cho- 
rus girl.  I  had  taken  a  great  interest 
in  the  case — it  appealed  to  the  sense  of 
the  spectacular  in  me;  and  I  took  xMir- 
ticular  care  to  study  the  details,  hop- 
ing that  the  knowledge  gained  would 
be  invaluable  to  me  in  later  years.  My 
investigation  showed  me  that  an  un- 
principled mother  had  exploited  her  lit- 
tle daughter  who  had  the  kind,  of  figure 
that  American  men  like.  The  mother 
was  instrumental  in  the  girl's  becom- 
ing an  artist's  model  and  posing  for 
nude  and  semi-nude  photographs  and 
drawings.  The  girl  later  wae  trans- 
ferred from  artists'  studies  to  the 
stage  and  became  a  chorus  girl.  Her 
beauty  proved  a  lure  to  a  number  of 
wealthy  rich  men  and  sons  of  multi- 
millionaires. She  was  invited  to  wine 
parties  and  midnight  sappers — and  her 
mother  allowed  her  to  partake  of  these 
gaieties.  The  young  woman,  after  a 
year  or  two  of  life  such  as  is  led  by 
artists'  models  and  chorus  gfrls,  came 
into  the  realization  that  her  beauty 
was  the  chiefest  asset  she  possessed 
and  eventually  she  married  a  very 
wealthy  man.  It  appeared  to  me  that 
in  contracting  this  marriage  she  played 
two  men  against  each  other,  by  clever 
manoeuvres,  and  this  led  to  the  killing 
of  the  rival  by  the  jealous  husband. 

In  the  article  which  I  wrote,  I  stated 
these  views,  as  I  have  set  them  down. 
I  took  the  paper  to  the  managing  edi- 
tor. He  hurriedly  glanced  over  the 
article — ^pronounced  it  satisfactory — 
paid  me  my  time's  worth.  This  article 
was  to  appear  in  the  morrow's  paper— 


which  was  Sunday.      I  locked  for  the 
'*8tory"    all    through    the    newspaper, 
which  was  made  up  of  several  sections, 
covering   more   than    a   hundred    and 
twenty  pages.      It  was  after  a  half 
hour  that  I  was  able  to  locate  the  arti- 
cle I  had  written.      It  was  printed  on 
the  third  page  of  the  first  section  and 
had   large    head-lines   attached   to   it 
The  reason  I  could  not  find  it  was  that 
I  was  looking  for  the  title  I  had  given 
the   article,   which   I   could   not   find. 
The  city  editor  had  fixed  a  two-column 
headline   printed   in   several   different 
types.      I    read    the    article    through 
with  some  deliberation.       All   that  I 
could  realize  as  my  own  work  was  my 
signature    over   which   the   article   In 
question    was   published.      The   para- 
graph arrangement  was  changed:  sen- 
tences and  parts  of  sentences  cut  out; 
here  and  there  the  grammatical  con- 
struction was  weakened  and  the  im- 
pression given  that  the  article  was  the 
work  of  a  person  using  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, not  with  correct  idiom.      The 
garbled  version  I  read  was  so  different 
from'  the  copy  I  had  turned  in,  that  I 
was  unable  to  see  that  it  was  my  own 
work.      The  article  as  it  was  printed 
over  my  signature  made  me  out  as  very 
appreciative  of  the  woman,  whose  co- 
quetry   and    love    for    fiirtation    had 
brought  about  the  murder  of  an  artist 
and  that  she  was  the  victim  of  a  trag- 
edy rather  than  being  responsible  for 
its  perpetration.      I   was  deeply  cha- 
grined and  pained;  but  this  one  inci- 
dent opened  my  eyes  to  the  diabolical 
things   done   in   newspaper   establish- 
ments.   I  paid  a  heavy  price  for  the 
experience;  but  I  learned  a  valuable 
lesson. 

The  lesson  I  learned  in  this  case  was 
as  follows: — ^The  newspaper  in  qnestion 
was  interested  in  saving  the  young  mil- 
lionaire from  the  gallows.  The  rqmrts 
of  the  trial  and  the  comments  thereon 
— even  the  photographs  of  the  people 
figuring  in  the  case — were  paraded  be- 
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fore  tlifr  public  to  enlist  their  sympatby 
in  behalf  of  the  wife  and  husband. 
Before  the -trial  began  the  effort  was 
made  to  taint  the  minds  of  the  readers 
with  a  prejudiced  version.  The  od- 
ject  for  80  doing  was  to  bias  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  people  by  appealing  to  sen- 
timents and  emotions  so  that  when  the 
jurors  were  selected,  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney's effort  to  bring  the  wealthy 
criminal  to  justice  would  be  blocked. 

Having  learned  my  lesson,  I  formu- 
lated for  myself  a  plan  for  action.      I 
decided  that  I  would,  in  future,  demand 
from  the  managing  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can newspapers  a  promise  either  to  run 
the  article  as  I  wrote  it,  without  "doc- 
toring" it  up—or  withhold  my  name 
from  the  flxed-up  copy.      The  average 
managing  editor  in  America  is  an  auto- 
crat of  autocrats — imperious  and  impa- 
tient—jealous of  his  time,  but  not  very 
particular  of  yours.      I  will  never  for- 
get the  manner  in  which  the  managing 
editor   of   a   leading  newspaper   pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
cities  of  the  United  States,  looked  at 
me,  when  I  told  him  that  I  had  a  good 
"story"  to  sell  him,  provided  he  would 
agree    to    the    above-named    proviso. 
From  the  ferocious  glare  in  his  eye,  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was 
going  to  be  dismissed  in  the  most  per- 
emptory and  off-hand  manner;  but  the 
managing  editor,  having  the  newspaper 
sense,   or  "nose   for  news,"   as   it  is 
technically    called,    asked    me    to    bi* 
seated  and  give  him  the  gist  of  what  1 
had  in  mind.       I  told  him,  at  some 
length,  that  I  wished  to  write  for  him 
my  impressions  of  the  city.      Among 
other  things  I  gave  him  to  understand 
that  his  town  had  the  most  wretched 
car-service  I  had  ever  used  in  my  tour 
around  the  globe.      I  told  him  that  the 
car-conductors  were  boorish  and  ungen- 
tlemanly — that  they  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing  as  helping  an  old  woman 
or  a  mother  with  one  or  more  Infants 
on  the  car.    During  the  early  portion 


of  the  conversation  the  managing  edi- 
tor did  not  appear  to  take  much  heed 
of  what  I  told  him  of  my  impressions 
of  his  city;  but  when  I  began  to  talk 
of  the  terrible  conditions  of  the  street- 
car service  he  "sat  up  and  took  no- 
tice." He  said  he  would  take  the  arti- 
cle and,  if  I  forebore  to  make  any  al- 
lusion to  the  car-conductors,  he  would 
stick  to  my  conditions. 

The  story  was  written.    I  chronicled 
my    impressions — ^reserving    my    com- 
ments on  the  car-conductors  for  future 
use.      The  article  I  wrote  was  printed 
just  as  I  gave  it  to  the  managing  edi- 
tor.     That  night  I  went  to  bed  chuck- 
ling within  myself  at  the  fact  that  "de- 
spite my  being  brutally  frank,"  my  con- 
tribution was  given  a  very  prominent 
insertion.       The  next  day  I  did  not 
find  myself  in  the  same  gleeful  mood. 
In  the  meantime  I  had  discovered  that 
the  city  was  in  the  midst  of  a  cam- 
paign for  electing  its  mayor.     The  can- 
didate favored  by  the  newspaper  for 
which  I  had  written  expected  to  be 
elected  because  he  promised  to  give  the 
voters    better    street-car    service.      I 
found  to  my   utter  discomfiture  that 
my  article  was  used  with  a  view  to 
push  the  interests  of  this  mayorlal  can- 
didate, and  that  the  condition  was  im- 
posed on  me  not  to  say  anything  in  re- 
gard to  the  car-conductors,  as  the  aim 
was  to  avoid  alienating  the  sympathies 
of  the  street-car  employes.    For  a  few 
days,  at  least,  after  this  happening,  I 
gave  up  all  hopes  of  being  more  astute 
than  the  American  newspaper-man. 

Nearly  two  years  of  active  newspaper 
work  in  the  United  States  have  passed 
since  the  day  I  formed  the  above  reso- 
lution; but  so  far  I  have  failed  to  see 
my  way  clear  to  changing  my  mind. 
On  the  contrary,  as  time  passes  on,  I 
am  growing  to  look  more  and  more 
with  disfavor  on  American  methods  of 
making  newspapers;  but  along  with 
this  my  interest  in  the  tactics  of  the 
American  reporters  and  editors  is  ever 
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Increasing,  and  for  the  American  news- 
paper-man I  have  to-day  a  deal  of  ad- 
miration, of  much  the  same  quality  as 
that  I  bestow  on  a  clever  pick-pocket, 
a  shop-lifter,  an  ingenlus  forger  or  an 
astute  safe-blower.  I  have  always  ad- 
vocated "self-help/*  and  have  ever 
acted  on  such  a  basis,  throughout  my 
life.  I  have  invariably  looked  down 
upon  indiscriminate  alms-giving;  but 
my  resolutions  have  availed  me  naught 
when  passing  a  man  or  woman  in  evi- 
dent distress  engaged  in  begging.  With- 
out a  single  exception  I  have  found  my 
hand  searching  for  a  copper  in  my 
pockets,  and  depositing  it  In  the  hands 
of  the  beggar.  Likewise,  much  as  I  de- 
plore the  tactics  of  the  '*yellow-Joumal- 
ist"  in  America,  I  have  a  fascination 
for  his  acuteness  and  acumen. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can reporter  is  unsurpassed  in  bis  en- 
terprise.     In  a  large  city  of  a  Western 
State  of  the  Union  I  came  across  an 
example  of  the  enterprise  of  a  news- 
papei'  reporter.       "The  Oriental  Inva- 
sion"— ^that  is,  the  immigration  of  some 
Chinese,  Japanese   and   Indians,    was 
perturbing  the  consciousness  of  some 
members  of  the  community.    The  sen- 
sational    newspapers     were     printing 
pages  of  photographs  and  accounts  re- 
garding   the     so-called     "immigration 
problem."  An  Asiatic  gentleman  came 
to  the  city  and  put  up  at  one  of  the 
leading  hotels.      A  newspaper  reporter 
called  on  the  Oriental,  plied  him  with  a 
number  of  questions,  but  found  that 
he  could  not   make   him   talk.       The 
gentleman  told  the  reporter  that  he  was 
an  official  of  the  government  of  his 
country  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  care 
to  discuss  the  subject  for  reproduction 
in  the  newspaper.       The  interviewer 
thanked  the  Asiatic  gentleman  for  per- 
mitting him  to  make  his  acquaintance 
and  went  away.      The  same  evening 
the  paper  contained  a  long  interview 
with  an  Oriental  gentleman  who  was 
supposed  to  be  an  immigration  agent 


and  was  responsible  for  the  stream  of 
immigration  that  was  flowing  frcHn  his 
country  to  America.  It  was  etrange.  It 
appeared  to  me,  that  a  mob  did  not  go 
after  the  man  and  endeavor  to  molest 
him;  but  he  very  wisely  left  the  city 
somewhat  abruptly. 

I  am  relating  this  incident  because 
it  happened  within  my  personal  knowl- 
edge. If  the  leading  newspaper  men 
were  to  make  confessions  of  the  stories 
that  they  have  made  up  and  given  cur- 
rency to,  the  disclosures  certainly 
would  be  most  startling.  Broadly 
speaking,  not  a  single  issue  of  an  aver- 
age newspaper  is  printed  in  America 
which  does  not  have  one  or  more 
"faked"  stories. 

A  newspaper  reporter  once  called  on 
me  and  asked  to  be  permitted  to  see 
picture     postcards     of     Indian     men. 
women  and  scenes.  If  I  had  any.      He 
hurriedly   went  through  four  or   five 
scores  of  the  cards  which  I  had  in  my 
possession,  selected  one,  representing  n 
Parsi  woman  in  her  saree,  and  beggetl 
me  to  lend  it  to  him  for  an  hour.      I 
questioned  him  as  to  what  he  intende.1 
to  do  with  it  and  he  explained  that 
some  of  the  "boys"  at  the  office  had  a 
bet  on  that  a  Parsi  woman  dresses  her- 
self in  pants  and  a  man*8  shirt,  and 
that  he  differed  from  them.    The  post- 
card was  brought  to  me  by  the  reporter 
iu  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  the  grin  on  his  face  showed  me 
that  he  had  won  the  bet,  as  I  knew  he 
would.    He  displayed  a  five  dollar  bill 
which  he  claimed  to  have  won,  and 
thanked  me  profusely  for  my  courtesy 
in  lending  him  the  post-card.  I  had  for- 
gotten  the   incident  when,   in  a  few 
hours*  time  my  attention  was  drawn 
by  a  friend  to  an  article  about  a  Parei 
woman-revolutionist  being  In  the  city, 
and  I  saw  an  enlarged  reproduction  of 
the  postcard  I  had  lent  to  the  reporter 
was  being  palmed  off  on  the  public 
as     the     latest     photograph     of     the 
'woman-revolutionist"  from  India. 
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I  often  sit  and  ponder  how  it  Is  that 
the  public  of  the  United  States  puts  up 
with  frauds  such  as  these.  But  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seels.  The  average 
reader  of  the  newspapers  Is  not  a  very 
intelligent  person.  He  is  able  to  read, 
but  his  education  is  of  the  most  ele* 
mentary  kind.  Moreover,  he  looks 
upon  the  evening  or  morning  paper 
very  much  in  the  light  in  which  he 
views  his  glass  of  beer  which  he  drinks 
with  almost  clock-work  regularity  with 
his  evening  meal.  He  scans  over  the 
head-lines  and  it  is  the  seneational 
news — ^accounts  of  murders,  of  divorce 
cases,  of  hair-breadth  escapes,  of  frauds 
— that  he  selects  for  careful  or  casual 
reading.  To  him  the  daily  newspaper 
is  what  a  drug  is  to  the  person  addicted 
to  using  "dope."  He  is  too  ignorant 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  real  condi- 
tions in  other  countries,  and  his  mem- 
ory is  too  short  to  recall  that  there  is, 
to  say  the  least,  a  striking  similarity  in 
pictures.  The  editors  take  advantage  of 
tliis  lack  of  education,  and  palm  off  old 
pictures  upon  the  unsuspecting  public. 
If  a  well-known  character  suddenly 
dies,  and  a  photograph  of  him  is  not  at 
hand,  the  picture  of  another  man  who 
looks  somewhat  like  him  is  substituted. 
If  a  steamboat  or  other  accident  occurs 
at  a  distance,  and  it  is  impossible  im- 
mediately to  secure  photographs  of  the 
scenes  attending  the  accident,  old  cuts 
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are  hunted  up  of  some  similar  acci- 
dent that  happened  in  the  past,  and 
these  are  used  to  illustrate  the  article. 
Pictures  which  originally  were  taken  of 
the  dead  victims  of  a  theatre  fire  may 
be  used  to  illustrate  a  steamship  acci- 
dent or  a  railway  wreck.  An  incident 
of  this  kind  occurred  at  the  time  of 
the  San  Francisco  fire  in  1006.  A  New 
York  daily  waited  until  the  first  mo- 
ment after  the  fire  when  a  train  could 
have  brought  pictures  to  them,  and 
then  put  out  an  immense  special  edi- 
tion filled  with  illustrations  which,  it 
was  stated,  had  been  taken  on  the  spot 
by  a  staff  artist  Everything  would 
have  worked  all  right  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  the  editors  who 
planned  the  paper  failed  to  notice  ttiat 
every  picture  in  the  lot  bore  in  one 
comer  the  printed  inscription  "taken 
in  1905."  The  entire  edition  was  a 
"faked"  one,  and,  in  order  to  save  its 
reputation,  the  paper  was  forced  to  de- 
stroy every  copy  of  it  As  a  result 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  paper  experi- 
enced the  biggest  shake-up  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  publication.  All  concerned 
in  the  blunder  were  discharged — sad- 
der, but  wiser  men.  Their  crime  lay. 
not  in  the  fact  that  they  had  planned 
to  palm  off  spurious  pictures  on  the 
public,  but  because  they  did  the  trick 
in  such  a  way  that  they  were  found 
out. 
AUahabad^  India. 


HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. 

By  M.  E.  Francis 
(Mrs.  Francis  BlundelL) 


CHAPTER  XV. 
On  the  following  afternoon,  when  the 
girls  were  at  work  in  their  little  sit- 
ting-room, Louisa  came  in  with  an  im- 
portant air  to  announce  that  Miss  Les- 
lie was  wanted.  The  latter  rose  and 
went  to  the  door,  followed  by  Bess. 


who  was  not  going  to  be  left  out  in  the 
cold,  if  there  were  any  small  excite- 
ment afoot 

Drawn  up  outside  their  gate  was  a 
battered  old  cart  to  which  an  extremely 
ancient  horse  was  harnessed;  on  the 
plank,  fixed  midway  in  the  trap,  was 
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seated  Sheba  Baverstock,  who  greeted 
Kitty  with  a  curt  nod. 

"I've  brought  your  clothes,"  she 
said;  "I've  ironed  them  out  and  they're 
so  good  as  ever— but  the  hat's  terrible 
broke." 

She  handed  down  a  parcel  to  Kitty, 
and  continued  to  look  tentatively  at 
her,  as  though  she  had  something  fur- 
ther to  say. 

Kitty  shyly  drew  her  purse  from  her 
pocket  and  was  about  to  open  it  when 
Sheba  threw  up  her  hand  forbiddingly. 

"What's  that  for?"  she  cried  roughly. 
"I  don't  want  no  pay,  but  I  suppose 
you  don't  want  to  let  I  do  you  the  least- 
est  little  thing  for  nothing!" 

"Indeed,  I  do,"  retorted  Kitty, 
quickly.  "I  shall  never  forget  your 
kindness  yesterday.  I  only  thought 
— as  you  had  so  much  trouble  with  my 
clothes " 

"Well,  I  don't  want  payln'  for  it," 
interrupted  Sheba.  "Is  that  your  sis- 
ter?" 

"Yes,"  said  Bess,  coming  forward 
with  her  most  ingratiating  smile. 
"Kitty  told  me  all  about  everything, 
and  I  am  80  grateful  to  you." 

"Everything?"  repeated  Sheba,  with 
a  euspicious  glance. 

"Yes,  all  about  your  kindness."  put  in 
Kitty,  quickly,  "and  how  you  helped 
me  to  change  my  clothes,  and  the  nice 
hot  tea  you  gave  me.  We  are  just  go- 
ing to  have  tea  now,  by  the  way — will 
you  come  in  and  have  some  with  us?" 

"Oh,  do,"  said  Bess,  with  exaggerated 
warmth,  though  she  was  inwardly 
somewhat  astonished  at  this  proceeding 
on  Kitty's  part.  Still,  anything  out  of 
the  way,  anything,  above  all,  that  held 
a  suggestion  of  Bohemianism  was  al- 
ways a  delight  to  her. 

"Nay,  I'll  not  have  tea,"  returned 
Sheba;  "but  I  should  like  to  come  in 
just  for  a  minute,  to  throw  a  look 
round  the  wold  place.  Us  did  use  to 
live  here  once,"  she  continued  in  an  ex- 
planatory tone  to  Bess. 
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Did  you?"  cried  the  latter.  "Fancy T^ 

She  spoke  with  such  genuine  aston- 
ishment that  Sheba  was  reassured.  If 
Kitty  had  not  related  this  Insignificant 
detail,  she  had  doubtless  been  equally 
discreet  where  more  important  matters 
were  concerned. 

"Will  your  horse  stand,"  asked  Kitty, 
"or  shall  I  send  our  man  to  hold  him?" 

"Oh,  he'll  stand  right  enough,"  re- 
turned the  other  with  a  laugh.  'There's 
never  no  trouble  about  gettiu*  of  en  to 
stand — it's  the  goin'  along  he  don't  so 
much  fancy." 

She  clambered  out  of  the  cart,  knot- 
ting the  reins  on  the  horse's  neck,  and 
then  followed  the  sisters  indoors. 

"I  can  but  stay  for  a  minute,"  she 
waid;  "I've  two  or  three  strantin'  jobs 
to  do  afore  I  go  home-along.  Is  this 
'ere  your  parlor?" 

"Yes,"  said  Kitty,  standing  back  to 
let  her  look  round. 

"Dear,  it  do  look  different  to  what 
it  used  to  do  in  our  time!"  exclaimed 
the  visitor.  "All  they  little  oddments 
o'  things — cushions  an'  all — an'  slch 
a-many  books.  And  flowers  every- 
where. Our  clock  did  use  to  stand 
there,  and  there  was  the  chest  there, 
and  a  sofa,  and  a  few  chairs  what 
mother  did  use  to  keep  polishin'  an' 
polishin';  us  didn't  often  sit  in  this 
room." 

"This  little  tiny  room  is  where  we 
have  our  meals,"  said  Bess,  throwing 
open  another  door. 

"So  did  we,"  cried  Sheba  delight- 
edly. "Ue  did  use  to  sit  here  mostly, 
except  in  winter-time,  and  then  us  did 
keep  to  the  kitchen — ^if  'twasn't  takin' 
too  much  liberty,  there*s  one  o'  the 
rooms  upstairs  I'd  like  to  see." 

Without  waiting  for  permission,  she 
began  to  ascend  the  stairs,  and  burst 
open  the  door  of  the  girls'  bedroom. 

"This  was  once  my  room,'*  she  said, 
crossing  over  as  she  spoke  to  the  open 
window.  "Many  an'  many  a  time  did 
I  stand  here  lookin'  out." 
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It  looks  right  across  to  Farmer 
Hardy's  barton,*'  said  Bess. 

Sbeba  did  not  answer.  She  was  gaa^ 
ing  out  intentiy,  ber  brows  drawn  to- 
gether and  just  a  faint  smile  upon  her 
lips. 

At  that  moment  Stephen  happened 
to  be  crossing  the  yard  in  question, 
turning  midway  to  speak  to  one  of  his 
men.  His  clear,  somewhat  peremptory 
tones  reached  the  girls,  though  his 
words  were  not  audible.  Sheba  un- 
consciously craned  her  neck  and 
watched  his  retreating  figure  until  It 
disappeared  into  one  of  the  outhouses, 
then  she  drew  in  her  head  and  glanced 
ha  If -defiantly  from  one  sister  to  the 
other. 

**Did  you  know  Mr.  Hardy  when  you 
lived  here?**  inquired  Bess  with  polite 
interest 

*'Dear,  to  be  sure,  yes!  Him  and  me 
was  children  together.  Well,  I  must 
be  gettin*  on.  I  thank  you  kindly, 
Miss." 

She  ran  down  the  stairs  and  had  re- 
sumed her  seat  in  the  cart  before  the 
sisters  could  reach  the  door;  and  Jogged 
out  of  sight  without  another  glance 
either  at  them  or  towards  the  Farm  on 
the  Hill. 

''What  a  queer  girl!"  ejaculated  Bess. 
*'Is  she  quite  all  there,  do  you 
think?" 

"Very  much  all  there."  responded 
Kitty,  turning  away. 

'*How  she  stared  at  Farmer  Hardy, 
didn't  she?  Was  that  mere  countrified 
gawking,  do  you  supiK>se,  or  was  it 
because  she  felt  a  particular  interest 
in  him?" 

"How  can  I  tell?"  replied  Kitty, 
without  turning  her  head.  "Perhaps 
she  does  feel  a  certain  interest  in  her 
old  playfellow." 

*'I  don't  know  that  I  much  fancy 
your  Sheba,"  retorted  Bess,  with  some 
resentment  in   her  voice. 

Kitty  instinctively  felt  that  her  sister 
was  conscious  of  a  somewhat  similar 


annoyance  to  that  which  had  affected 
herself  on  a  former  occasion. 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  tap  on 
the  outer  door,  which,  on  being  (^;)ened 
by  Bess,  revealed  Rebecca  Hardy. 

"I  be  come  on  a  message  from  Ste- 
phen, my  dears.  He  hain't  so  very 
busy  Just  now,  an'  he  says  if  you  was 
both  to  fancy  a  ride  to-morrow,  he'd 
be  glad  to  oblige  ye.  He'll  keep  a  bet- 
ter look-out  on  you  this  time.  Miss 
Bess,"  added  Rebecca  waggishly. 

To  the  last-named  young  lady's  sur- 
prise, Kitty  accepted  the  offer  with 
alacrity. 

Before  Bess  had  finished  expressing 
her  personal  gratification,  Louisa  en- 
tered with  the  tea-tray,  and  the  sisters 
persuaded  Mrs.  Hardy  to  share  the 
meal. 

"I  bain't  dressed  for  company,"  ex- 
postulated Rebecca.  "An'  I  did 
ought  to  be  back  in  the  dairy  now  by 
rights,  an'  Stephen — him  an'  me  has  tea 
together  at  six  o'clock,  ye  know." 

"You  can  have  another  tea  then," 
said  Bess,  coaxingly.  "It's  only  half- 
past  four  now.  Just  a  cup,  Mrs.  Hardy 
— one  cup  for  friendship's  sake." 

"Well,  then,"  agreed  Rebecca,  smil- 
ing, as  she  dropped  into  a  chair. 

"We  very  nearly  had  another  guest," 
said  Bess.  "Do  yon  know  a  girl  called 
Sheba,  Mrs.  Hardy?  What's  her  other 
name,  Kitty,  by-the-way?" 

"Baverstock, '  said  Kitty.  "She 
brought  back  my  clothes  Just  now. 
You  heard  all  about  my  tumble  in  the 
river,  Mrs.  Hardy?" 

Rebecca  had  indeed  heard  something 
but  was  anxious  to  know  more,  and 
many  questions  were  asked  and  much 
commiseration  expressed  before  she 
could  bring  her  mind  to  bear  on  Sheba. 

"You  was  a-talkin'  o'  that  maid  o' 
Baverstock's,"  she  said  ruminatingly. 
"Dear,  yes,  I  knowed  her  well!  Sheba, 
her  mother  did  call  her — she  said  the 
maid  must  have  a  Bible  name,  and  yet 
she'd  choose  a  pretty  one— she  was  sich 
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a  'ooman  as  never  was  for  notions  o* 
that  kind!  Dear,  to  be  sure,  she  used 
to  dress  that  child  like  a  pictur*.  *If  I 
do  have  to  work  my  fingers  to  the 
bwone,  Mrs.  Hardy/  she  did  say,  'I'll 
keep  my  Sheba  nice.'  Poor  soul,  little 
did  she  ever  think  as  the  wench  'ud  be 
a-traipsin'  up  and  down  the  country, 
working  in'  the  fields,  an'  trantin',  an' 
doin'  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs  as  bain't  fit 
for  a  maid  like  her." 

"Why  doesn't  she  go  out  to  service?" 
asked  Bess. 

"Well,  there,  she  don't  like  to  leave 
her  father,  d'ye  see — ^that's  one  thing. 
She  did  promise  her  poor  mother  never 
to  forsake  him.  He'd  drink  hisself  to 
death  straight  ofT  if  'twasn't  for  her— 
tie's  bad  enough  as  it  be.  There,  so 
soon  as  she've  a-got  a  few  things  to- 
gether an'  a  bit  of  a  roof  over  their 
heads,  he'll  bust  out.    Poor  Sheba!" 

"Poor  Sheba!"  echoed  Kitty  softly. 

"Ees,"  resumed  Rebecca,  medita- 
tively stirring  her  tea,  "I've  tried  to 
lend  her  a  helpin'  hand  for  the  sake  of 
wbld  times,  but  she  be  a  bit  proud, 
Sheba  be,  and  she'll  not  take  no  help." 

"I  understand  that,"  said  Kitty, 
quickly. 

"It'd  be  a  deal  better  for  her  if  she 
would,  though,"  went  on  Rebecca,  re- 
gretfully. "There,  'tis  terr'ble  what 
she  do  have  to  put  up  wi'.  There's 
times  when  the  wold  man  be  that  bad 
she  do  have  to  go  an'  fetch  en  home- 
along  out  0*  the  public,  an'  the  drinky 
folks  there  'ull  be  saucin'  of  her,  an* 
carry  in'  on  wi'  all  sarts  of  impi- 
dence.  An'  she  do  go  a-workin'  i'  th' 
fields — turnip-hoein'  an'  that— wi'  a  lot 
o'  rough  chaps  as  thinks  it  sport  to 
tease  a  lonesome  maid — she  must  find 
that  hard  by  times.  Why,  there  was 
one  day  Stephen  hisself  did  have  to 
give  a  lad  a  proper  good  thrashin'  for 
insultin'  of  her." 

"I  suppose  Farmer  Hardy  would 
have  done  the  same  for  any  other 
woman   in   distress,"    remarked   Bess, 


with  a  shade  of  tartness  in  her  tcHie. 

"Well,  so  he  would;  that's  true 
enough.  But  I  dare  say  the  chap  got 
it  worse  along  o'  its  chancin'  to  be 
Sheba — Sheba,  what  he  knowed  ever 
since  she  could  speak,  as  we  mid  say, 
and  who  did  ought  to  be  holding  up 
her  head  wi'  the  best  of  us,  if  she  taMl 
her  rights.  Why  there,  her  mother 
was  all  for  havin'  her  eddlcated,  bat 
poor  Sheba  had  next  to  no  schoolin'  ye 
mid  say.  Wold  Baverstock  did  al- 
ways want  to  move  so  "SOcmi  as  ever 
she  was  gettin'  on,  an'  she've  a-been 
tranted  here  and  there,  and  a-knocked 
about  the  world  till  ye'd  think  she  was 
the  commonest  maid  i'  th'  whole  place. 
How  broad  she  do  speak,  don't  she? — 
very  near  as  broad  as  I  do  speak  my- 
self wben  I  do  get  a-runnln'  on  this 
way.  That  was  a  beautiful  cup  o*  tea, 
my  dears,  and  thank  ye.  I  must  be 
trottin'  off  now,  an'  do  all  the  wort:  I 
can  to  get  up  another  appetite  afore 
six  o'clock." 

She  pushed  back  her  chair  with  a 
laughing  nod  and  hurried  off,  leaving 
Bess  ecstatic  over  the  thous^t  of  the 
coming  ride  and  Kitty  inclined  to  be 
silent 

Mrs.  Hardy's  anecdote  had  given  her 
a  better  understanding  of  the  curious 
state  of  affairs  between  Stephen  and 
Sheba. 

Kitty  felt  tenderly  and  compassion- 
ately towards  the  latter,  and  was  re- 
morseful, moreover,  on  reflecting  that 
her  own  present  attitude  would  proba- 
bly bring  matters  to  a  climax  sooner 
or  later  between  Stephen  and  Bess. 

The  ride  which  took  place  on  the 
following  day  was  the  first  of  many; 
the  girls  were  soon  quite  at  home  in 
the  saddle,  and,  at  Bess's  request  were 
taken  further  afield,  being*  invariably 
escorted  by  Stephen. 

There  was  but  one  bitter  drop  in 
Bess's  cup  at  this  time — the  lack  of  a 
habit;  she  could  not  venture  to  ride 
anywhere  where  she  was  likely  to  be 
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seen  in  lier  present  hybrid  costume. 

Slie  announced  tlie  intention  of  prac- 
tising the  severest  economy  until  she 
had  acquired  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  tliis  garment  and  Kitty 
agreed  to  co-operate;  therefore  the  sis- 
ters left  off  fires  during  a  particularly 
severe  spell  of  cold,  and  exchanged  the 
beef  and  mutton  and  occasional  chick- 
ens, which  had  formerly  figured  on 
their  bill-of-fare,  for  such  inexpensive 
viands  as  sausages  and  tinned  meats. 

Luckily  the  practice  of  such  self-de- 
nial did  not  endure  for  long.  Rebecca 
finding  them  shivering  in  their  fireless 
parlor  one  morning,  sent  over  a  supply 
of  logs,  which  she  declared  were  lying 
about  the  place  and  getting  in  her  road 
so  much  that  it  would  be  pure  charity 
to  bum  them.  And  Mr.  Leslie,  chanc- 
ing on  one  occasion  to  look  up  from 
his  own  chop  to  the  somewhat  pallid 
countenances  of  his  daughters  and 
thence  downwards  to  their  plates, 
which  contained  nothing  more  inviting 
than  sardines,  was  so  extremely  irate 
that  this  particular  system  of  econom- 
ics could  no  longer  be  carried  out. 

"If  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  have; 
a  riding-habit,  why  don't  you  buy  one?** 
he  inquired  severely. 

"Because  my  poor  little  money  is  all 
gone,"  returned  Bess,  "and  my  allow- 
ance isn't  due  for  ever  so  long.  Kitty 
won't  let  me  buy  anything  on  credit." 

"Kitty  is  quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Les- 
lie, relaxing  somewhat.  "I  am  glad 
to  see  that  she  has  such  a  practical 
mind.  At  the  same  time,  my  dear 
Bess,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  noi 
advance  your  next  quarter's  allowance. 
You  can  then  buy  your  habit  and  pay 
for  it" 

Bess  sprang  up  delightedly,  but  Kitty 
Intercepted  her: — 

"But,  Bess,  you  will  have  to  get  some 
summer  things,   you   know.       If  yon 
spend  your  money  now,  what  will  you 
do  when  the  warm  weather  comes?" 
'Well,  you  are  a  kill- joy!"  remarked 
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Bess,  with  such  energetic  disgust  that 
her  father  burst  out  laughing. 

"Never  mind,"  he  said.  "A  habit  is 
not  a  thing  you  are  likely  to  want 
every  day — I'll  stretch  a  point  for  once. 
I'll  give  you  a  cheque  now,  Bess.  How 
much  will  it  cost — ^five  pounds?  Six 
pounds?" 

"I'm  sure  we  could  get  the  Branston 
tailor  to  make  one  for  that,"  cried 
Kitty. 

"Then  I'll  give  you  one  for  six 
pounds.  Now  have  some  more  chops 
cooked  at  once,  and  never  stint  your- 
selves in  food,  children,  whatever  hap- 
pens. Really,"  added  Mr.  Leslie, 
plaintively,  "how  am  I  to  get  on  with 
my  work  if  my  mind  is  distracted  by 
fears  of  your  freaks?" 

Mr.  Leslie  had  been  apparently  work- 
ing very  hard  of  late;  large  cases  of 
books  kept  arriving;  he  had  been  even 
obliged  once  or  twice  to  undertake  a 
Journey  to  town  in  order  to  prosecute 
his  studies  at  the  British  Museum.  On 
these  occasions  he  stayed  at  an  hotel, 
sometimes  for  two  or  three  days,  some- 
times for  longer.  Kitty  had  been  feel- 
ing a  little  anxious,  and  it  was  with 
more  than  a  slight  qualm  that  she  saw 
her  sister  pocket  the  cheque. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  lower  barton,  the  barton  of  the 
Little  Farm,  was,  as  has  been  already 
said,  as  much  used  by  Farmer  Hardy 
as  that  appertaining  to  the  house  upon 
the  hill;  and  on  a  certain  February  day 
one  of  the  great  ricks  which  stood  in 
stately  array  to  the  right  of  the  tithe- 
bam  was  threshed. 

Ever  since  the  morning  the  engine 
bad  been  humming,  the  leathern  bands 
swirling;  the  vibration  seemed  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  Little  Farm  itself.  The 
booming  filled  the  sisters'  heads,  till 
Bess  not  infrequently  laid  down  her 
fork  in  order  to  stop  her  ears. 

"There  are  some  disadvantages  in 
living    on    farm    premises,"    she    re- 
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marked,  gaziuir  across  the  table  at 
Kitty  on  one  of  tbese  occasions. 

The  sisters  were  breakfasting  alone 
together,  Mr.  Leslie  being  absent  in 
London. 

Kitty  made  no  reply;  she  was  Intent 
on  the  letters  which  Louisa  had  just 
brought  in. 

"Not  much  this  morning,"  she  said 
absently,  after  a  moment.  ''One  for 
father,  another  for  father — ^an  invoice 
^K>h,  Bess,  I^m  afraid  he's  sending 
down  more  books!*' 

"What  about  the  forty-four  pounds, 
I  wonder?"  cried  Bess,  mimicking  Mrs. 
Tumworth.  "That's  the  second  lot  in 
a  month.  I  say,  young  Kitty,  our  pa- 
rient  is  going  it" 

Kitty  did  not  laugh.  She  had  taken 
up,  with  some  misgiving,  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  herself. 

"This  is  from  the  bank,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "Bess,  the  manager  says  he 
can't  honor  my  cheque.  He  writes 
very  stiffly.  He  says  father  has  over- 
drawn his  account  already.  Oh, 
dear!" 

"What?"  inquired  Bess  breathlessly. 

"He's  not  going  to  cash  the  cheque 
father  gave  you  for  Briggs  either — ^the 
tailor,  you  know." 

"We  shall  be  disgraced!"  murmured 
Bess,  with  trembling  lips. 

"What  are  we  to  do?"  inquired  Kitty, 
wringing  her  hands.  "We  are  strang- 
ers here— they  will  think  we  are  trying 
to  cheat  them." 

"Tes,  indeed,"  agreed  Bess,  dole- 
fully. "No  one  would  ever  believe 
what  a  perfect  baby  poor  dear,  inno- 
cent father  is." 

"I  told  the  butcher  we  should  pay 
him  to-day,"  said  Kitty.  "Something 
ought  to  be  done  at  once — and  father's 
away,  and  everything.  Oh,  if  one  only 
knew  whiit  to  do!" 

"Shall  we  ask  Cousin  Marian?"  said 
Bess,  in  a  very  small  voice. 

"No,"  returned  Kitty  energetically. 
"I'd    rather  die!" 


"So  should  I,"  said  Bess.  "But  she's 
the  only  creature  who  could  help  U8« 
unless "    She  paused. 

"You  don*t  want  to  ask  the  Hardys!'* 
ejaculated  Kitty. 

"N-b,"  said  her  sister  doabtfaUy. 
"Not  to  ask  them  to  help  us,  of  cooive 
— ^not  to  lend  us  money.  Bat  tliey 
might  be  able  to  advise.  Perhaps*" 
added  Bess»  "perhaps,  Kitty,  they 
could  tell  us  of  a  good  pawnbnAer.*' 

She  threw  herself  into  Kitty's  arms 
with  a  sob,  and  Kitty  hugged  ber,  but 
absently. 

"I  don't  believe  there's  anything  we 
could  pawn,"  she  said,  except  father's 
books — and  we  couldn't  touch  them  un- 
til he  came  home.  In  fact,  we  can't  do 
anything  until  he  comes  home.  I  must 
just  write  to  the  manager  and  explain 
that  my  father  is  away.  Oh,  Bees,  do 
you  think  he'd  cash  the  tailor's  cheque 
if  we  asked  him  as  a  particular  favor, 
and  told  him  father  would  make  It  all 
right,  when  he  came  home?  I  dare  say 
the  butcher  would  wait,  but,  of  coarse. 
Briggs  knows  nothing  about  as." 

"Perhaps  if  we  went  to  the  bank 
ourselves,"  suggested  Bess,  hesitat- 
ingly. 

"I  should  sink  into  the  earth  with 
shame,"  said  Kitty. 

"So  should  I,  but  it  is  better  to  be 
humiliated  than  to  be  dishonest,"  said 
Bess.  "It's  good  for  our  soals,  any- 
how." 

Kitty  did  not  stop  to  inquire  Into 
Bess's  curioud  system  of  ethics;  In  her 
present  bewildered  misery  it  certainly 
seemed  less  dishonorable  to  pay  a  bill 
with  money  which  did  not  belong  to 
her  than  to  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  her  father's  cheque  being  returned 
to  Mr.  Briggs  unhonored.  It  would 
be  very  unpleasant,  indeed,  to  make  a 
personal  explanation  to  the  manager  of 
the  bank,  but  it  seemed  the  only  coarse 
open  to  them. 

"Very  well,"  she  cried  rnefully.  "I'll 
just  see  Louisa,  and  leave  a  note  for 
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the  butcher  in  case  he  comes,  and  then 
we'll  go." 

She  left  the  room  and  Bess  disconso- 
lately beto<A  herself  to  the  window, 
looking  out  dismally  at  the  busy  scene 
in  the  barton. 

The  snn  wae  shining  brightly,  and 
the  stack  appeared  a  very  hillock  of 
gold;  the  great  revolying  bands 
gleamed,  too,  as  their  edges  polished 
with  use  and  plentiful  oiling,  caught 
the  lifi^t.  As  the  men  tossed  the 
sheaves  they  Joked  and  laughed.  The 
smoke  of  the  engine  formed  a  straight, 
dark  column  going  right  upwards  into 
the  blue. 

Bess  opened  the  window  and  leaned 
out  with  her  elbows  on  the  sill.  Those 
poor  men,  working  so  hard  yonder, 
were  all  merry  enough;  they  had  no  as* 
pirations,  no  carking  cares — ^Bess  loved 
a  fine-sounding  phrase  even  in  her 
thoughts — they  did  not  know  what  it 
was  to  feel  degraded  and  wretched — 
undeservedly  wretched.  Bess  was  con- 
scious of  never  having  done  anything 
to  earn  her  hard  lot,  her  present  plight 
was  entirely  due  to  her  father's  folly 
and  extravagance,  and  he  would  never, 
never  be  any  better — never — never!  He 
would  go  muddling  on  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  and  his  innocent  children  would 
always  have  to  suffer! 

Two  great  tears  leaped  out  on  her 
pink  cheeks. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  wipe  them 
away,  she  observed  a  flg^ure  detach  it- 
aelf  from  the  group  at  the  foot  of  the 
rick  and  approach  her  window. 

Bess  paused,  handkerchief  In  hand, 
but  hastily  decided  she  would  not  wipe 
away  her  tears;  on  the  contrary,  she 
made  haste  to  send  a  few  others  to  re- 
inforce them. 

It  wa«  the  face  of  a  very  Niobe  that 
encountered  St^hen's  astonished  gaze 
as  he  paused  beside  the  window. 

"I  t>eg  your  pardon/'  he  said,  as  Bess 
gave  a  heart-rending  sob,  '*I'm  afraid 
rve  come  at  the  wrong  time.       I'm 


afraid — Are  you  in  trouble,  Miss 
Bess?" 

"Well,  yes — something  has  hap- 
pened," said  Bess,  "but  I  don't  think 
I  could  tell  you — I  don't  think  I  could 
indeed." 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  handker- 
chief, cogitating  the  while  as  to 
whether  it  might  not,  after  all,  be  expe- 
dient, in  spite  of  Kitty's  feeling  on  the 
point  to  take  Farmer  Hardy  into  their 
confidence.  He  certainly  was  their 
best  friend,  and  would  very  probably 
be  something  more  in  time;  and  any- 
how she  felt  sure  he  would  be  kind 
and  sympathetic,  and  he  might  be  able 
to  help  them  out  of  their  difficulty. 
Still  it  would  have  to  be  very  care- 
fully and  delicately  done. 

She  continued,  therefore,  to  sob  and 
shake  her  head,  and  to  reply  with 
broken.  Inarticulate  phrases,  until  Ste- 
phen, deeming  her  reluctance  un- 
feigned, resolved  to  press  her  no  further, 
and  was  about  to  withdraw.  Thereupon 
Bess  raised  a  tearful  face,  and  with 
many  pauses  and  much  hesitation  re- 
vealed to  him  the  quandary  in  which 
she  and  Kitty  found  themselves. 

"Is  that  all?"  exclaimed  Stephen,  as 
she  finished.  "I'll  soon  put  that  to 
rights  for  you,  Miss  Bees— don't  you 
fret  any  more.  I  know  Mr.  Watson  at 
the  bank  very  well.  I'll  go  and  talk 
to  him  myself,  and  explain  matters  to 
him.  You  don't  need  to  trouble  your- 
self about  it." 

He  raised  his  hat  and  moved  away, 
and  Bess,  drying  her  eyes  for  the  last 
time,  ran  joyfully  off  to  communicate 
the  good  news  to  Kitty. 

Though  she  related  her  tale  very  art- 
lessly, and  with  a  nice  adjustment  of 
circumstances,  in  deference  to  Kitty's 
well-known  prejudices,  the  latter  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  with  doubtful 
satisfaction. 

"I  wish  it  had  been  anybody  else," 
she  said;  "or  rather  I  wish  It  had  been 
nobody.      We  ought  to  have  managed 
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the  business  for  ourselves.  Of  course, 
we  can*t  draw  back  now  without  hurt- 
ing Mr.  Hardy's  feelings.'* 

'There  is  really  a  great  want  of  sim- 
plicity about  you,  Kitty/'  remarked 
Bess,  loftily. 

"Perhaps,"  owned  Kitty;  neverthe- 
less, she  remained  downcast  all  the 
morning. 

They  went  out  together  in  the  after- 
noon, pausing  Involuntarily  to  see  how 
the  folks  were  getting  on  with  the 
threshing. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  this 
operation  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  even  the  most  casual  observer  to 
pass  by  unheeding. 

The  bustle  and  movement,  the  cheery 
excitement  of  the  men,  who  seem  at 
such  times  as  these  to  be  full  of  Joyous 
vigor,  t-he  color  and  brilliancy  which 
the  Insignificant  details  assume  for  the 
nonce,  the  brass  fittings  of  the  engine 
sending  forth  rays,  the  yellow  straw, 
the  golden  cloud  of  chaff,  and  then  the 
kind  of  rhythmic  balance  with  which 
men  and  machinery  alike  fulfil  each 
their  allotted  task,  all  form  a  combina- 
tion as  interesting  as  attractive. 

As  the  girls  surveyed  the  scene  from 
a  little  distance,  they  observed  a  fig- 
ure dr<^  lightly  from  the  stack  on  to 
the  rough  heap  of  threshed  straw 
which  had  been  gradually  mounting 
beside  it,  and  cross  the  yard  in  their 
direction.  It  was  Stephen.  He  was 
coatless,  and  his  shirt-eleeves  were 
rolled  up  on  a  pair  of  arms  as  brown 
and  muscular  as  those  of  any  of  his 
laborers.  He  pulled  these  sleeves 
down  as  he  ran  towards  them,  and  re- 
fastened  his  collar. 

"I  must  beg  pardon  for  being  with- 
out my  coat,"  he  said  as  he  came  up: 
"one  of  the  men  took  it  back  into  the 
house.  I  had  to  lend  a  hand  myself 
this  afternoon.  I  Just  wanted  to  tell 
you,"  he  added,  turning  to  Bess,  "that 
it  will  be  all  right  about  those  cheques 
— the  manager  quite  understood  when 


I  explained,  and  ha«  promised  to  ctish 
them." 

"Both?"  exclaimed  Bess.  **The 
housekeeping  one  as  well?'*  (She  bad 
narrated  their  troubles  in  detail  to  Ste- 
phen in  the  morning.) 

"Yes,  sure,"  returned  he,  smiling. 
"  'twas  only  a  few  pounds  after  all. 
So  now  youUl  be  eaity  in  your  minds, 
won't  you?"  he  added,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other. 

Bess  thanked  him  effusively,  and 
Kitty,  touched  by  the  friendliness  of 
his  tone,  and  his  real  anxiety  to  set 
their  hearts  at  rest,  smiled  gratefally, 
too,  as  she  said,  "You  are  very  good." 

It  was  a  little  diflicult  to  induce  Mr. 
Leslie,  on  his  return,  to  tiring  his  mind 
seriously  to  bear  on  the  situation:  but 
when  he  did  at  length  comprehend  the 
state  of  affairs,  he  was  hardly  less  dis- 
tressed than  his  daughters  had  been. 

"The  manager  consented  to  cash 
those  cheques  pending  my  return,  you 
say?"  he  asked,  walking  dejectedly  up 
and  down.  "What's  the  use  of  that, 
my  dear  girls?  If  there  is  no  money  of 
mine  in  the  bank,  then  I  have  no 
money.  I  could  only  scrape  up  enough 
in  London — ^Just  barely  enough  for  my 
Journey  home.  Why  the  man  expects 
my  return  to  improve  matters."  be 
added,  with  growing  irritation,  "I  really 
can't  think." 

"But  you  see,  Father  dear,  we  had  to 
do  something,"  said  Bess.  "If  we 
hadn't,  something  dreadful  might  have 
happened — ^perhaps  we  should  have 
had  a  bailiff  in  the  house.  They 
might  even  seize  your  books." 

"My  books!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Leslie, 
sitting  down  suddenly;  he  had  turned 
quite  pale. 

"Hush,  Bess,  don't  say  such  things!" 
remonstrated  Kitty.  "Let  as  think 
what  is  to  be  done.  I  suppose  thefe  is 
some  money  coming  in  some  time. 
When  shall  we  have  any  more  money. 
Father?" 

Stimulated  by  Bess*s  threat  Mr.  Les- 
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lie  made  a  strong  effort  of  memory,  and 
actually  managed  to  recall  that  his  div- 
idends were  due  in  March. 

^Well,  we  are  more  than  halfway 
through  February,"  returned  Kitty  en- 
couragingly. '^That's  not  so  bad.  If 
you  would  only— only  not  get  quite  so 
many  books.  Father  dear,  I  believe  we 
should  do  very  well.*' 

Mr.  Leslie  drew  himself  up,  a  wave 
of  color  passing  over  his  hitherto  pale 
face. 

**My  dear  children,  you  don't  under- 
stand," he  said.  ^^Books  are  to  me  a 
necessity — ^at  this  stage  of  my  work 
more  vital  than  at  any  previous  period. 
You  might  as  well  expect  me  to  make 
bricks  without  straw." 

Bess  cast  a  despairing  glance  to- 
wards Kitty,  but  the  latter  would  not 
meet  it;  her  eyes  were  bent  on  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Leslie  looked  from  one  to  the 
o(her,  and  then  rose,  walking  leisurely 
towards  the  door;  he  paused,  grasping 
the  handle,  and  again  glanced  round, 
his  face  twitching  with  genuine  emo- 
tion. 

**I  ask  you  to  trust  me,"  he  said. 
**8ome  day — ^some  day  you  will  be  glad 
that,  to  use  a  homely  illustration,  yon 
did  not  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs." 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him  Bess 
burst  into  a  smothered  laugh,  a  laugh 
that  had  in  it  more  exasperation  than 
^irth. 

**Foor  dear  old  darling,"  she  ejacu- 
lated, **I  grant  he*s  a  goose,  but  as  for 
the  golden  eggs,  never  a  chip  of  one 
will  come  our  way,  Kitty,  my  dear. 
He's  not  even  growing  red  about  the 
comb,"  added  the  irrepressible  Bess 
vindictively. 

**The  question  is,"  said  Kitty  seri- 
ously, "what  is  to  be  done?  If  I  could 
only  induce  Father  to  write  to  the  bank 
and  say  that  his  money  was  coming 
fu  next  month,  I  daresay  it  would  be 
an  right    If  they  know  he  is  back  and 


he  doesn't  do  anything  it  will  look  so 
strange." 

She  followed  her  father  to  the  study, 
but  he  had  already  begun  to  read  his 
notes,  and  tartly  refused  to  be  dis- 
turbed. 

**i'ou  had  better  go  and  see  the  man, 
Kitty,"  he  said  with  a  final  air.  "That 
is  much  the  best  way  of  solving  the 
difficulty.  Go  and  see  the  man,  and 
make  a  personal  explanation  of  our  ex- 
act situation — of  my  exact  situaticKi,  I 
should  say.  Yes,  you  had  much  better 
go  yourself,  and  the  sooner  the  better — 
then  we  shall  have  an  end  of  the  mat- 
ter, it  is  to  be  hoped.  Now,  leave  me, 
my  dear,  leave  me,"  he  continued  irri- 
tably, "I  have  been  too  much  harassed 
about  this  business,  as  it  is,  and  my 
work  has  already  suffered.  I  asked 
you,  if  you  remember,  Kitty — I  asked 
you  as  a  personal  favor,  when  we  first 
took  up  our  abode  here,  to  guard 
against  my  being  hampered  in  this 
way.  I  thought  you  would  have  been 
more  considerate." 

Kitty  turned  away  without  a  word, 
less  stung  by  the  injustice  than  cut 
to  the  quick  by  the  reproach.  She 
idolized  her  father  and  wilfully  blinded 
herself  to  his  egotism  and  inconse- 
quence. Perhaps  if  she  herself  had 
been  more  careful,  more  thrifty,  she 
thought,  these  complications  might  not 
have  occurred;  she  might  have  saved 
something  out  of  the  housekeeping  al- 
lowance instead  of  being  behindhand, 
as  now,  in  settling  the  books.  Well, 
well,  the  least  she  could  do  was  to  ful- 
fil her  father's  behests  and  make  a  per- 
sonal explanation  of  the  circumstances 
to  the  manager  of  the  bank. 

She  set  forth  alone  on  her  distaste- 
ful errand,  concealing  even  its  purport 
from  Bess,  whose  comments  on  the  sub- 
ject she  was  too  sore  at  heart  to  brook 
with  patience.  Bess  did  not  buffer 
from  the  same  obliquity  of  vision  an 
herself,  where  Mr.  Leslie  was  con- 
cerned. 
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It  wus  with  a  palpitating  lieart  that 
she  entered  the  manager's  private 
room,  into  which,  at  her  special  request, 
she  was  ushered,  and  that  gentleman's 
good-natured  response  to  her  first  stam- 
mered words,  though  calculated  to  al* 
lay  her  pertubation,  filled  her  mind 
with  new  qualms. 

*'You  needn't  trouble  about  the  mat- 
ter at  all.  Miss  Leslie,"  said  Mr.  Wat- 
son cheerfully.  "Mr.  Hardy — Mr. 
Hardy  of  the  Hill,  you  know — has  al- 
ready spoken  to  me,  and  practically 
made  himself  responsible." 

Kitty  stared  at  him  blankly:  "How 
do  you  mean  responsible?"  «he  asked, 
her  breath  coming  even  more  quickly 
than  before. 

"Oh.  well,  the  word's  pretty  plain,  I 

think "  he  paused,    smiling.    "You 

had  better  go  home  and  ask  Mr. 
Hardy,"  he  continued,  the  smile  grad- 
ually expanding  into  a  laugh.  "He'll 
tell  you  all  about  it,  no  doubt.  Mean- 
while you  can  be  easy  in  your  mind— 
we  are  quite  ready  to  wait  Mr.  Leslie's 
convenience." 

Kitty  found  it  impossible  to  face 
those  twinkling  eyes  any  longer,  and 
rose  with  a  murmured  farewell. 

Mr.  Watson  set  the  door  open  for 
her  and  accompanied  her  down  the  pas- 
sage. He  continued  to  smile  all  the 
time,  and  as  Kitty  hastened  along  the 
street  she  felt  that  the  knowing  gaze 
was  still  fixed  upon  her. 

She  burst  breathlessly  into  the  sit- 
ting-room at  the  Little  Farm — 

"Oh,  Bess,  Bess,  how  could  you  have 
told  Farmer  Hardy  about  our  difficul- 
ties! How  do  you  think  he  has  settled 
them?  By  making  himself  responsible 
for  them!" 

Bess,  who  had  been  curled  up  in  nn 
armchair  with  a  kitten  in  her  lap, 
looked  up  amazed  at  the  torrent  of 
words. 

"Do  you  mean  he  has  paid  our  debt 
at  the  bank?"  she  returned  placidly. 
"How  nice  of  him!" 


"Bess,  positively  there  are  times 
when  I  think  you  have  no  delicacy  of 
feeling.  Paid  our  debt— I  don't  think 
it  can  be  so  bad  as  that — but  I  supposi' 
if  we  didn't  eventually  find  the  mmiey 
he  would  have  to  do  it  Anyhow, 
we  are  under  an  obligation  to  him — I 
can't  bear  to  think  of  that — a  money 
obligation!" 

"We  are  under  heaps  of  obligations 
to  him  already,"  said  Bess,  sitting  up 
and  growing  red  with  vexation.  "Yon 
like  to  pretend  not  to  see  things  so  that 
you  needn't  be  grateful — I  think  that's 
worse  than  not  having  any  delicacy  of 
feeling  as  you  call  it  You  know  per- 
fectiy  well  the  Hardys  are  always  do- 
ing things  for  us — ^remember  the  wood. 
You  don't  suppose  it  was  really  in  Mrs. 
Hardy's  way,  do  you?  You  thinl: 
as  long  as  you  keep  your  head  well  up. 
and  your  nose  in  the  air,  yon  preserve 
your  self-respect — but  you  don't  a  bit 
more  than  I,  who  am  not  ashamed  to 
accept  favors  from  friends  and  be 
thankful  for  them." 

Kitty  dropped  into  a  chair  in  almost 
the  same  way  as  her  father  had  done 
in  the  morning.  Bess  had  a  kind  of 
uncanny  sharpness,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment Kitty  was  absolutely  taken  aback 
at  the  picture  presented  to  her  mental 
vision.  She  knew  quite  well  that  her 
motive  was  very  different  from  that 
imputed  to  her,  but  she  remained 
tongue-tied,  and  Bess  continued  to 
plume  herself  with  evident  satisfaction 
on  her  own  superiority. 

All  the  afternoon  Kitty  remained 
restless,  and  after  tea  again  strolled  out 
by  herself,  wandering  disconsolately  up 
the  lane. 

Sunset  was  over,  but  a  faint  glow 
lingered  In  the  sky,  and  here  and  there 
were  streak«  of  luminous  green  be- 
tween heavy  banks  of  cloud;  the  even- 
ing star  was  already  twinkling,  and 
the  young  moon  had  risen. 

The  sound  of  steps  recalled  Kitty's 
eyes  from  the  sky,  and  she  observed  a 
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dark  figure  descending  the  lane  with 
something  white  in  his  arms. 

Still  dazzled  from  the  effects  of  gaz- 
ing skyward,  she  took  the  advancing 
form  for  that  of  a  workman  carrying 
his  bnndle  of  tools,  and  was  about  to 
pass  with  a  civil  **€tood  evening,"  when 
the  man  stopped,  and  Stephen's  voice 
asked — 

**Do  you  see  what  I*ve  got  here,  Miss 
Leslie?" 

Going  nearer  she  saw  that  he  was 
•carrying  a  little  lamb. 

'*It's  one  of  three,"  he  explained. 
*'We  have  had  to  take  it  from  its 
mother.  I  was  wondering  if  you  and 
your  sister  would  like  to  have  it  as  a 
pet.  There's  lots  of  milk  going  at 
our  place,"  he  added  hastily,  "and  they 
are  easily  brought  up." 

Kitty  was  silent  for  a  moment,  con- 
scious of  a  fresh  twinge  of  remorse. 
He  was  always  thinking  of  them,  al- 
ways trying  to  give  them  pleasure — 
and  Bees  said  that  she,  Kitty,  did  not 
know  how  to  be  grateful. 

*'I  dare  say  Miss  Bess  would  fancy 
it,"  SLid  Stephen  quickly,  "it's  more 
in  her  line  than  yours,  I  think." 

"I  shall  love  it,  too,"  said  Kitty  as 
hastily.  "I've  been  only — trying  to 
say  something  else.  I  went  to  the 
bank  to-day,  Mr.  Hardy " 

It  was  too  dark  to  Judge  of  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face;  she  could  only  just 
see  its  outline,  and  the  resolute  set  of 
the  sturdy  shoulders  against  the  dark 
background  of  the  hedge. 

"Mr.  Watson  told  me  what  you  had 
done,"  she  went  on.  "I  didn*t  know 
the  other  day — I  should  have  thanked 
you  more." 

Stephen  hitched  up  the  little  white 
bnndle  in  his  arms  and  paused  before 
replying — 

"I  don't  want  any  thanking — ^particu- 
larly as  I  fancy  yon  think  it  a  bit  of  a 
liberty." 

He    spoke    with    a    certain    rough- 
Tbe  Tbiiai.  (T<k  be 


uess,   prompted   by   his   real  emoticm. 

"I  don't!"  she  cried,  with  sudden 
energy.  "Why  will  you  always  mis- 
judge me?" 

Stephen  laughed. 

"Can  you  say  that  you  were  pleased 
when  you  beard  about  the  thing— such 
a  little  thing,  too,"  he  added,  dropping 
his  voice. 

Kitty  hesitated. 

"I  own  I  wasn't  pleased,"  she  said. 
"I  am  not  happy  about  it  now,  but  it 
is  because  I  feel  that  we  let  you  do  too 
much — ^that  we  are  always  taking  ad- 
vantage of  your  kindness — always  de- 
pending upon  you." 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  during 
which  the  clicking  of  the  pattened  feet 
of  some  maid  at  the  Upi>er  Farm  was 
distinctly  audible,  and  then  Stephen 
spoke — 

"Miss  liCslie.  I'm  a  plain  man,  as  I 
told  you  once,  and  I  can  only  say  things 
in  a  plain  kind  of  way — ^and  the  time 
luisn't  come  yet  for  speaking  out  all 
that's  in  my  mind;  but  you  know  very 
well  that  the  little  I  do  for  you  is  not 
hnlf — ^not  a  tenth  part  of  what  I'd  like 
to  do  if  I  had  my  will.  Some  day 
1*11  put  my  meaning  clearer.  Shall  I 
carry  down  the  lamb  for  Miss  Bess 
then?" 

"If  you  will  be  so  good,"  said  Kitty 
meekly.  "I'm  sure  she  will  be  de- 
lighted." 

She  smiled  to  herself  somewhat  sadly 
as  she  turned  and  went  down  the  hill 
with  him,  finding  it  dilficult  to  keep 
pace  with  his  strides.  The  lamb  was 
-for  Bess,  like  the  Oliristmas  roses. 
Farmer  Hardy  was  a  plain  man,  as  he 
said,  and  when  he  vdshed  to  indicate 
a  preference  he  did  so  unmistakably. 
Kitty  had  implied  her  willingness  to 
accept  part-ownership  of  the  lamb  in 
token  of  friendly  feeling,  but  Stephen 
evidently  meant  the  offering  to  be  a 
love  gift,  and  as  such  bestowed  it  in 
the  right  quarter. 
continued.) 
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In  Lecky's  **History  of  Rationalism 
an  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  stages 
by  which  modem  civilization  freed  it- 
self from  the  control  of  the  Church, 
and  now  proceedis  on  its  course  under 
the  influence  and  graidance  of  purely 
secular  and  utilitarian  motives.  The 
impression  left  upon  the  reader  by  a 
perusal  of  that  work  is,  that  while  in 
the  sphere  of  personal  rellgrion  the 
Ohurch  may  be  a  necessity,  as  a  factor 
in  the  wider  movements  of  civilization 
its  influence  is  rapidly  on  the  decrease. 
A  sympathetic  reading  of  history 
seems  to  corroborate  that  view.  Thero 
was  a  time  when  the  Church  took  iu 
hand  the  arduous  task  of  moulding  and 
guiding  the  chaotic  forces  of  society. 
In  his  masterly  survey  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Comte,  with  perhaps  a  touch  of 
exaggeration,  has  shown  the  debt  which 
modem  civilization  owes  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Lecky  traces  the  in- 
fluences which  led  to  the  decline  of 
the  Church,  due  to  a  conflict  between 
the  two  ideals — the  theological  and  the 
industrial.  In  the  conflict  the  indus- 
trial, or  as  it  might  be  called  the  secu- 
lar, ideal  received  powerful  support 
from  two  sources.  Political  Economy, 
and  Mechanical  Inventions.  Political 
Economy,  with  its  gospel  of  enlightened 
self-interest,  strack  a  blow  at  the 
Church  and  its  doctrine  of  the  deprav- 
ity of  man.  According  to  the  theory 
of  the  Economists,  the  social  world 
was  so  framed  that  harmony  followed 
naturally  when  individuals  were  al- 
lowed to  pursue  their  own  interests, — 
In  other  words,  from  individual  selfish- 
ness there  resulted  collective  harmony. 
Political  Economy  gave  strong  support 
to  the  Deistic  theory  of  the  time  of 
Adam  Smith  of  the  natural  goodness  of 
human  nature,  which  needed  only  free- 
dom to  develop  along  the  lines  of  self- 


interest  to  produce  a  harmonious  indus- 
trial and  social  order. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  of  opttmism 
the  old  doctrine  of  depravity  was  out 
of  place.  Theological  sanctions,  as 
liccky  shows,  lost  their  force,  till  grad- 
ually civilization  came  to  draw  its  mo- 
tive power  from  an  undisguised  Secu- 
larism. Mechanical  Inventions  found 
in  the  doctrine  of  enlightened  self-in- 
terest a  congenial  ally.  It  soon  be- 
came clear  that  a  world  of  social  and 
industrial  harmony  did  not  evolve  natu- 
rally from  enlightened  self-interest 
which  came  to  mean  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  on  a  colossal  scale  by  those  who 
were  in  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  the  great  productive  powers  of  ma- 
chinery. What  is  known  as  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  inspired  by  self-in- 
terest, certainly  did  not  result  in  col- 
lective happiness.  In  pursuit  of  their 
own  individual  welfare,  the  great  capi- 
talists of  the  time  did  not  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  the  people.  Where 
good  results  followed — as  in  the  case 
of  New  Lanark  under  Robert  Owen — 
they  were  due  to  the  substitution  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  self-sacriflce 
for  the  politico-economic  doctrine  of 
self-interest  We  have  improved  greatly 
since  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  its  appalling  social  and 
industrial  problems;  but  it  is  a  sugges- 
tive fact  that  the  improvement  has 
come  from  the  humanitarian  spirit 
which,  in  revolt  against  the  doctrine 
that  individual  self-interest  Is  the 
prime  motive  force  in  life,  has,  under 
the  guise  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
brought  back  into  public  affairs  Chris- 
tian influences.  Unhappily  for  civili- 
zation, the  Church  accepted  her  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  Economists  and  the 
Deists  in  too  meek  a  spirit  Im- 
pressed with  the  errors  and  evils  which 
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grew  out  of  the  attempt  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  wield  Theocratic 
sway  over  the  nations,  Protestantism 
unduly  narrowed  its  own  claims.  In- 
stead of  recognizing  that  It  was  the 
custodian  of  principles  of  universal  im- 
port, and  upon  recognition  of  which  all 
true  civilization  depended,  the  Church 
— especially  the  Evangelical  section — 
narrowed  Its  outlook  upon  the  world, 
which  was  viewed,  not  as  a  theatre  for 
the  development  of  the  great  conception 
of  a  Kingdom  of  Qod,  but  as  a  kind  of 
Vanity  Fair  whose  allurements  were  to 
be  shunned  by  the  pilgrim  on  his  Jour- 
ney from  the  City  of  Destruction. 
Such  a  conception  meant  the  dividing 
of  life  into  two  antagonistic  portions — 
the  sacred  and  the  secular.  The  harm 
done  in  both  Church  and  State  is  vividly 
Illustrated  in  the  history  of  Scotland. 
Fully  absorbed  In  purely  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  Evan- 
gelicals looked  with  suspicion  on  all 
purely  secular  activities,  with  the  re- 
sult that  from  them  came  no  word  of 
guidance  at  a  critical  time  in  Scotland's 
history,  when  social  habits  were  chang- 
ing, and  Industry  and  commerce  were 
bringing  to  the  front  new  Ideals  of  life 
and  conduct.  The  Moderates,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  equally  blin:l  to  the 
signs  of  the  times.  The  absurd  opti- 
mism which  they. borrowed  from  the 
Deists  made  them  at  ease  In  Zion,  and 
cut  them  off  from  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  struggling  masses  whose  prob- 
lems are  now  economic  rather  than  ec- 
clesiastical. 

In  the  Church  of  Scotland  one  man 
arose  who,  with  prophetic  eye,  recog- 
nized the  dawn  of  the  new  day.  The 
hour  had  come,  and  with  it  the  man  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  In  him 
was  represented  the  best  qualities  of 
both  Evangelicals  and  Moderates.  With 
the  Evangelicals,  Chalmers  held  that  no 
enduring  civilization  was  possible 
which  did  not  rest  upon  regenerated 
individuals,  and,  with  the  Moderates, 
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he  believed  that  religion  could  not  bo 
narrowed  down  to  other  worldliness, 
but  must  be  made  to  embrace  the  secu- 
lar side  of  life.  The  aim  of  Chalmers 
was  to  draw  Scottish  religion  away 
from  the  Vanity  Fair  conception  of  the 
world,  and  to  lead  it  back  to  the  older 
and  nobler  conception  of  a  Kingdom 
of  God  upon  earth.  How  was  this  to 
be  done?  The  Evangelical!^  had  lim- 
ited their  mission  to  individual  conver- 
fiion.  Chalmers  knew  the  value  of 
regenerated  individualism,  which  was 
the  dynamical  element  In  life,  but  b^ 
could  not  stop  there.  He  anticipated 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  biology, 
that  a  proi)erly  developed  organism  im- 
plies two  things — a  healthy  germ  and 
a  congenini  environment  In  their  the- 
ory of  conversion  the  Evangelicals  em- 
phasized the  former,  but  they  ignored 
the  latter.  This  missing  factor  Chal- 
mers supplied.  He  bent  all  his  strength 
to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  the  social 
order.  He  urged  his  brother  clergy 
to  the  study  of  political  economy,  so 
that  they  might  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  science  of  society  from  the  Chris- 
tian standpoint.  His  economic  writings, 
his  poor-law  experiment,  his  parochial 
schemes,  his  labors  on  behalf  of  ed- 
ucation, his  pioneer  work  in  the  slums 
— these  were  ull  Inspired  by  the  gi'eat 
conception  that  Christianity  has  not  ac- 
complished its  work  when  it  converts 
the  individual:  it  must  go  further,  and 
provide  an  environment  which  will  fur- 
ther the  development  of  all  the  individ- 
ual and  social  virtues  of  ^  regenerated 
society.  Political  economy  of  the  self- 
interest  school  thought  its  work  was 
completed  when  It  formulated  the 
laws  of  the  production  of  wealth.  Po- 
litical economy  as  Christianized  by 
Chalmers  aimed  at  the  production  of 
an  elevated  humanity. 

The  great  work  of  Chalmers  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  Disruption.  However 
necessary,  ecclesinstically,  that  event 
may  have  been,  from  the  standpoint  of 
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Avbat  may  be  called  Social  Christianity 
in  Scotland  it  was  a  disaster  of  the  first 
magnitude.  It  disorganized  the  great 
work  of  Chalmers.  Greatly  against 
his  will  it  compelled  him  to  substitute 
an  ecclesiastical  for  a  national  ideal  of 
Christianity.  Moreover,  it  created  for 
a  generation  an  atmosphere  of  narrow- 
ness and  bad  feeling  which  cast  a 
blight  over  the  religious  life  of  Scot- 
land. Chalmers,  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
has  never  quite  forgotten  his  ideals, 
and  now  even  at  this  late  hour  a  vig- 
orous attempt  is  being  made  to  trans- 
late them  into  action.  Not  only  In 
Scotland,  but  all  over  the  world,  the 
ideas  of  Chalmers  are  beginning  to  bear 
fruit.  Depressed  with  the  failure  of 
economists  and  politicians  to  construct 
by  mechanical  methods  a  harmonious 
civilization,  the  Church  in  all  lands  is 
earnestly  setting  itself  to  the  study  of 
the  problem.  Great  schemes  of  the  me- 
chanical type  have  been  tried,  but  the 
results  have  been  disappointing.  To 
such  schemes  the  French  Revolution 
gave  a  great  impetus.  From  Paine 
to  Bentham  a  band  of  earnest  Radicals 
preached  political  reform  as  the  one 
remedy  for  social  ills.  Another  sec- 
tion thought  Free  Trade  would  inaugu- 
rate the  brotherhood  of  man.  An- 
other group  of  enthusiasts  looked  for 
great  things  from  Disestablishment  and 
schemes  of  a  Socialistic  nature.  Mean- 
while, in  the  midst  of  grreat  wealth 
and  unheard-of  luxuries,  there  exists  a 
mass  of  poverty,  misery,  and  degrada- 
tion which  is  a  glaring  scandal  to  a 
nation  calling  itself  Christian. 

In  "Darkest  England"  we  have  a  lu- 
rid picture  of  the  condition  of  the  sub- 
merged tenth.  At  the  conclusion  of 
his  statistical  Inquiries  the  author 
says: — 

This  brings  my  total  to  three  mil- 
lions, or,  to  put  it  roughly,  to  one-tenth 
«>f  the  population.  According  to  Ijord 
Brabazon  and  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  "be- 


tween two  and  three  millions  of  our 
population  are  always  pauperised  and 
degraded."  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  there 
is  a  "population  equal  to  that  of  the 
metropolis" — ^that  is,  between  four  and 
five  millions — ^*'which  has  remained 
constantly  in  a  state  of  abject  desti- 
tution and  misery."  Mr.  Giffen  Is  more 
moderate.  The  submerged  class,  ac- 
cording to  him,  comprises  one  in  five 
of  manual  laborers,  six  in  100  of  the 
population.  Mr.  Gilfen  does  not  add 
the  third  million  which  is  living  on 
the  border  line.  Between  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain^s  four  millions  and  a  half  and 
Mr.  Glffen*s  1,800,000,  I  am  content  to 
take  three  millions  as  representing  the 
total  strength  of  the  destitute  army. 
Darkest  England,  then,  may  be  said  to 
have  a  population  about  equal  to  that 
of  Scotland.  Three  million  men, 
women,  and  children,  a  vast  despairing 
multitude  in  a  condition  nominally  free, 
but  really  enslaved — these  it  is  whom 
we  have  to  save.  It  is  a  large  order. 
England  emancipated  her  negroes  sixty 
years  ago  at  a  cost  of  £40,000,000.  and 
has  never  ceased  boasting  about  it 
since.  But  at  our  own  doors,  from 
"Plymouth  to  Peterhead,"  stretches 
this  waste  continent  of  humanity — 
three  million  human  beings  who  are 
enslaved — some  of  them  to  taskmasters 
as  merciless  as  any  West  Indian  over- 
seer, all  of  them  to  destitution  and  de- 
spair. 

In  face  of  this  state  of  matters,  what 
is  the  duty  of  the  Church?  Its  duty 
clearly  lies  in  the  adoption  of  the  Chal- 
merian  conception  of  Christianity  as  a 
great  remedial  scheme,  not  merely  for 
the  individual  but  also  for  society. 
Statesmen  have  an  imiK>rtant  place  in 
the  national  life.  It  is  theirs  to 
adapt  institutions  to  the  wants  of  the 
time.  The  statesman  by  legislation  can 
powerfully  affect  for  good  the  social 
environment,  but  at  best  his  work  lle^ 
in  the  region  of  social  mechanics.  Bi^ 
fore  statesmen  can  have  permanent  in- 
fluence there  must  co-operate  with 
them  the  representatives  of  what  may 
be  called  social  dynamics — ^those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  act  as  life-givers  and  life- 
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^uiders.  The  Chorcb  i3  the  greiit  rep- 
resentative of  social  dynamics.  The 
identification  of  the  Church  with  social 
reform  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  at 
last  the  ideas  of  Chalmers  are  spring- 
ing up  into  an  abundant  harvest.  The 
one-sided  Evangelical  view  that  salva- 
tion is  purely  an  Individual  affair,  and 
the  equally  one-sided  view  of  the  secu- 
lar school — including  politicians  and 
economists — that  mere  changes  in  the 
social  environment  will  tend  to  individ- 
ual elevation,  are  giving  place  to  thi* 
true  conception  that  neither  the  individ- 
ual alone,  nor  society  alone,  but  the 
full  development  of  the  individual 
and  the  realization  of  the  individual 
in  society,  is  the  goal  of  a  Christian 
civilization.  In  recognition  of  this,  the 
Churches  in  all  countries  are  shaping 
their  efforts  in  the  direction  of  reaching 
the  individual  by  means  of  social  influ- 
ence. Less  and  less  importance  is  at- 
tached to  machinery,  and  more  and 
more  to  what  has  been  finely  termed 
the  enthusiasm  of  humanity.  To 
this  is  due  the  great  impulse  which 
has  made  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Identify  itself  with  social  reform. 
Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Chal- 
mers, the  Church  is  boldly  carry- 
iug  into  effect  his  central  thought — 
that  of  bringing  to  the  poor,  the  down- 
trodden, and  the  outcast  not  only  a 
message  of  hope,  but  also  providing 
them  with  an  environment  congenial 
for  the  development  of  the  tender  vir- 
tues of  the  new  life.  At  the  openlnj; 
•of  a  new  Labor  Home  in  Edinburgh. 
Lord  Rosebery,  in  a  speech  at  once  fe- 
licitous in  style,  dignified  in  tone,  and 
Impressively  suggestive,  put  the  matter 
in  a  nutshell  when  he  said  that  the  all- 
essentlnl  point  in  dealing  with  those 
who  failed  in  life*s  battle  is  to  restore 
self-respect.  This  cannot  be  done  by 
machinery,  political  or  other,  it  can 
only  be  done  by  personal  agen- 
cies. The  system  of  Labor  Homes 
organized    by    the    Church    of    Scot- 


land is  admirably  suited  for  re- 
establishing in  the  unfortunate  the 
germ  of  self-respect.  Left  to  himself, 
the  outcast,  however  anxious  he  may  be 
to  reform,  cannot  get  away  from  evil 
surroundings,  where  he  sinks  without 
a  hand  extended  to  save  him.  Now 
and  again  a  stray  visitor  appears  and 
leaves  a  tract  or  a  ticket  for  a  soup- 
kitchen,  but  nothing  short  of  removal 
to  a  new  environment  can  be  an  ef- 
fective remedy.  In  the  words  of  an 
authority  on  this  question: — 

What  is  the  use  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  men  whose  whole  attention 
is  concentrated  upon  a  mad  desperate 
struggle  to  keep  themselves  alive? 
You  might  as  well  give  a  tract  to  a 
shipwrecked  sailCHr  who  is  battling 
with  the  surf  which  has  drowned  his 
comrades,  and  threatens  to  drown  him. 
He  will  not  listen  to  you.  Nay,  he 
cannot  hear  you  any  more  than  a  ihan 
whose  head  is  under  water  can  listen 
to  a  sermon.  The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  get  him  at  least  a  footing  on  firm 
ground,  and  to  give  him  room  to  live. 
Then  you  may  have  a  chance.  At 
(present  you  have  none.  And  you  will 
have  all  the  better  opportunity  to  find 
a  way  to  his  heart,  if  he  comes  to 
know  that  it  was  you  who  pulled  him 
out  of  the  horrible  pit  and  the  miry 
clay  in  which  he  was  sinking  to  perdl- 
■  tion. 

To  meet  such  cases  the  Labor  Homes 
were  instituted.  Rescue  work  is  also 
a  feature  of  the  new  scheme.  The 
work  which  began  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Boys'  Labor  Home  at  Hum- 
ble, East  Lothian,  by  the  Master  of  Pol- 
warth — whose  labors  in  this  cause  de- 
serve the  heartiest  commendation — ^has 
so  grown  in  four  years  that  now  the 
Church  has  throughout  the  country 
eight  Men's  Labor  Homes,  two  Boys* 
Homes,  and  two  Women's  Rescue  and 
Labor  Homes,  while  at  the  police 
courts  agents  are  engaged  to  deal  with 
cases,  and  to  pay  special  attention  to 
discharged  prisoners. 

The  importance  of  reform  on  these 
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liues  cannot  be  overrated.  It  Holves 
the  vexed  question  of  individual  and 
collective  effort  Individual  work  in 
the  slums  yields  little  fruit,  because  it 
leaves  the  poor  victims  of  circum- 
stances struggling  in  their  whirlpools 
of  wretchedness.  Hitherto  collective 
action  has  been  synonymous  with  State 
action,  which  never  touches  the  heart 
as  is  done  by  Labor  and  Rescue 
Homes,  where  in  addition  to  the  devel- 
opment of  self-respect  the  inmates  are 
brought  under  influences  of  an  eleva- 
ting nature.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  speak- 
ing at  a  meeting  of  the  Church  Army, 
which  in  England  has.  done  admirable 
work  in  the  sphere  of  social  reform, 
made  some  observations  which  apply 
equally  well  to  the  work  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.      He  said: — 

It  was  this  direct  appeal  to  the  in- 
dividual  soul   which   was  the  proper 
business   of   Christian   Churches,   and 
that    direct    appeal — ^not    limited,    of 
course,  to  the  mere  teaching  or  inculca- 
tion  of  religion,    not   divorcing   itself 
from  efforts  to  improve  the  material 
condition  of  those  with  whom  it  dealt, 
not  dividing  the  wants  of  human  beings 
in  any  arbitrary  fashion — subsists  be- 
yond the  broader  efforts  that  fell  to 
the  politician.    It  was  the  business  of 
the  Church,  as  he  conceived  it,  to  ap- 
peal to  the  individual,  to  search  out  his 
particular    weakness,    to    remedy    his 
misfortune,  to  raise  him  from  his  own 
particular  quagmire,   and   not  to  put 
him   on   one   side  simply  because   he 
bad  brought  by  his  own  weakness,  his 
own  fault  or,  if  they  would,  his  own 
crime,   social   punishments  upon   him- 
self.      Organizations     whose     special 
work  he  had  endeavored  to  describe 
could  not  go  to  the  rates.    They  had 
not  got  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
behind  them.      They  could  not  appeal 
to  majorities  or  minorities  in  Parlia- 
ment     They  neither  could  nor  ought 
they  to  touch  the  political  organization 
by  which  we  carried  on  national  and 
Imperial  affairs. 

There  is  no  reason  why  social  work  of 
the  nature  indicated  should  be  confined 


to  the  Established  Church.      Ther«  is 
much  talk  just  now  of  ecclesiastical 
union.     There  are  obstacles  arising  out 
of  an  old  dispute  with  which  the  name 
of  Chalmers  is  historically  associated. 
But  on  this  question  of  social  reform. 
with  which  the  name  of  Chalmers  Is 
also  associated,  there  are  no  obstacles. 
About   the    Labor    Homes   and   other 
work  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  there 
is  nothing  sectarian.    The  watchword 
of  those  who  left  the  Establishment  In 
1843  was  the  Headship  of  Christ    That 
watchword  represented  a  policy  of  dis- 
union.   To-day  it  may  well  represent 
a    policy    of    union.     If    Christianity 
means  anything,  it  means  the  brother- 
hood of  man;  and  in  the  work  of  wel- 
coming the  prodigal,  rescuing  the  perish- 
ing, and  bringing  a  message  of  hope  to 
those  who  are  sitting  in  great  darkness. 
the  Churches  of  Scotland  are  of  one 
mind.       Union  on  the  basis  of  Social 
Reform,   like  that  carried  on  by  the 
(Uiurch    of    Scotland,    is    imperatively 
needed;   but  there  is  no  reason  why 
union  should  be  limited  to  the  Ghurcbes 
In  Scotland.      England,  too,  has  done 
noble  work  in  social  reform.      Readers 
of  "Darkest  England"  need  not  be  tolil 
of  the  magnificent  work  which  is  be- 
ing done   by   Greneral  Booth  and  the 
Salvation  Army  by  agencies  and  meth- 
ods which  do  not  always  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  fastidious,  but  which 
nevertheless  are  fruitful  in  good.    The 
Church  of  England,  too,  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  social  reform,  and  by  means 
of  the  Church  Army  is  doing  much  to 
bring  the  Anglican  clergy  into  touch 
with  the  people.*     We  hear  much  in 
these  days  of  the  decline  of  the  Church. 
It  cannot  be  because  of  any  defect  In 
the  Churches  message.    It  rather  is  be- 
cause the  message  is  not  adapted  to  the 
particular   needs  of   the   time.       Tlie 
Church  has  allowed  the  sectarian  ele- 
ment to  overshadow  the  Christian  ele- 
ment     It  has  been  content  to  remain 
ecclesiastical  when  it  might  have  a»- 
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pired  to  be  national  In  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  term— national  not  In  any 
legislative  sense,  but  In  the  sense  of 
being  the  representative  of  those  great 
principles  which  underlie  national  well- 
being.  In  the  early  ages  the  Church 
reconstructed  society  on  a  Christian 
basis.  What  were  its  weapons?  Not 
ecclesiastical  machinery.  The  weapons 
were  love  and  self-sacrifice.  When 
Christianity  appeared  the  world  was 
groaning  ander  a  system  that  crushe<l 
out  the  human  side  of  life;  for  the  poor, 
the  weak,  and  the  outcast  there  was 
no  hope.  Upbn  the  arid  soli  of  the  an- 
cient world  Christianity  fell  like  the 
dew  from  heaven.  It  spoke  a  word  of 
consolation  to  the  weary  and  heavy- 
laden,  and  to  that,  and  not  to  Its  ee- 
clesiastlclsm,  It  owed  its  rapid  prog- 
ress. Can  we  not  draw  the  moral? 
If  the  Church  Is  to  regain  its  sway 
over  the  hearts  of  men,  it  must  come 

BIackwood*8  MagaslD^. 


forth  to  the  battle  with  the  old  weapons 
of  love  and  self-sacrifice.  It  must 
have  a  word  for  those  who  are  battling 
not  only  with  their  own  evil  habits,  but 
also  waging  an  unequal  contest  with 
surroundings  as  squalid  as  they  are  de- 
grading. In  so  far  as  the  Church 
proves  true  to  its  original  mission  of 
its  Great  Founder;  In  so  far  as  It  seeks 
to  incarnate  the  principles  of  love  and 
self-sacrifice  in  such  beneficent  Institu- 
tions as  Labor  and  Rescue  Homes;  In 
so  far,  in  a  word,  as  it  seeks  to  per- 
petuate in  loving  deeds  the  spirit  of  the 
Master,  it  will  be  not  only  welcomed 
1)3'  all  suffering  and  sorrowing  ones  as 
an  oasis  In  the  desert  of  human  life, 
but  it  will  regain  its  old  position  as  the 
standard-bearer  in  the  great  contest 
with  the  forces  of  evil  which  Bunyan 
has  so  graphically  described  in  his 
"Holy  War." 


SIXTY  YEARS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 
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XXIX. 

**THBOB8BBVKB*^  AND  ^*THE  STRAND 


MAOAZIVB 


n 


Ixwking  back  on  the  period  of  my 
slavery  on  "Mayfalr**  I  have  vivid  rec- 
ollection of  walking  along  the  Strand 
to  catch  a  humble  'bus  at  Charing 
Cross  and  seeing  the  Saturday  night 
crowds  hanging  round  the  theatre 
doors  In  anticipation  of  a  pleasant 
evening.  There  was  some  feeling  of 
envy  at  the  varied  circumstance  be- 
tween theatre-goers  and  myself.  But 
I  do  not  remember  ever  asking  myself 
whether  life  was  worth  living  In  the 
groove  I  had  volmitarlly  chosen. 
There  It  was.  I  had  undertaken  a  task 
and  I  Just  went  on  with  It,  plodding 
away  through  two  long  years,  working 
like  a  galley  slave,  not  earning  money, 
steadily,     uninterruptedly     losing    it 


Dear  Joe  CowtMi  never  by  sign  or  word 
made  my  lot  harder  by  complaint. 
When  fresh  cheques  were  wanted  to 
pay  the  printer  or  the  literary  staff  his 
share  was  promptly  forthcoming. 

On  the  whole  I  do  not  regret  that  I 
went  through  this  particular  mill.  It 
was  excellent  discipline,  though  I  ad- 
mit If  the  boon  were  offered  me  again, 
I  should  be  so  unselfish  as  to  desire 
that  another  should  profit  by  the  op- 
portunity, 

**Mayfair"  certainly  advanced  my 
professional  position.  The  public 
would  not  have  It,  even  though  I  al- 
lured them  by  the  then  novel  attraction 
of  pen-and-ink  sketches  illustrating  the 
text  But  it  was  sought  at  the  clubs 
and  was  much  in  favor  in  t^e  editorial 
rooms  in  the  country. 

In  1880  Edward  Dicey,  then  editor 
of  the  "Sunday  Observer,"  came  to  me 
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with  the  proposal  to  write  a  Parlia- 
mentary article  for  his  paper.  This 
meant  sacrifice  of  Saturday  mornings, 
only  two  years  earlier  rescued  from  the 
cruel  clutch  of  "Mayfair."  I  bar- 
gained for  full  freedom  of  judgment 
and  perfect  liberty  of  speech,  conditions 
granted  and  honorably  observed.  For 
the  space  of  twenty-eight  years,  save 
the  interlude  of  my  editorship  of  the 
"Daily  News,"  the  "Cross  Bench''  ar- 
ticle has  been  a  familiar  feature  in  the 
"Observer,"  and  has  never  been 
touched  by  the  editorial  pen.  It  was 
necessarily  discontinued  during  my  ed- 
itorship of  the  "Daily  News."  As  in 
the  case  of  my  Ixmdon  Daily  letter, 
the  writer  was  warmly  welcomed  back 
to  his  old  quarters  when  the  fetters  of 
Bouverie  Street  were  loosed. 

One  article  in  the  long  series  de- 
scribed a  memorable  scene  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  April  8, 
1892,  Mr.  Gladstone,  following  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  debate,  without  note  of 
preparation,  fell  upon  his  former  col- 
league and  belabored  him  with  effect 
the  greater  since  the  reprimil  was  free 
from  the  slightest  display  of  brutal 
force.  It  was  all  rapier  work.  De- 
scription of  the  scene  brought  me  one 
of  the  characteristic  i>ost-card8  begun 
at  the  very  top,  not  necessarily  with 
intent  of  filling  up  the  space,  but  with 
careful  provision  of  room  if  necessary. 
It  is  dated  1  Carlton  Gardens,  April 
12,  1892,  and  runs  thus:  "One  word 
of  thanks,  however  hasty,  for  the  bril- 
liant article.  It  has  but  one  fault  that 
of  excess  with  reference  to  the  merits 
of  the  principal  subject  of  it. — TT.  /;. 
GladsUme." 

In  the  Session  of  1892  I  was  a  guest 
at  one  of  the  many  Parliamentary  din- 
ner parties  at  which  Scale  Hayne  hos- 
pitably provided  opportunity  for  seeing 
his  wonderful  collection  of  Old  Masters 
and  tasting  his  excellent  port.  On  the 
formation  of  his  fourth  Administration 
Mr.  (iladstone,  mindful  of  certain  hos- 


pitalities provided  by  Seale  Hayne  in 
his  Devonshire  quarters,  made  him 
Paymaster-General,  a  Ministerial  oflace 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  whilst  it 
implies  lavish  distribution  of  money 
the  incumbent  himself  receives  no  sal- 
ary. Seale  Hayne  chiefly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, distinguished  himself  in  of- 
fice by  a  little  incident  happening  out- 
side Downing  Street  During  his  brief 
term  of  premiership  Lord  Rosebery  re- 
vived the  Greenwich  dinner,  intermitted 
under  the  austere  rule  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
It  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  Session 
and  was  marked  by  the  ebullition  of 
spirits  that  accompanies  the  "break 
up"  of  other  schools.  On  the  with- 
drawal of  the  cloth  Seale  Hayne. 
known  to  possess  a  fine  baritone  voice, 
was  invited  to  contribute  a  song  to  the 
harmony  of  the  evening.  Blushing  he 
consented  and  trolled  forth  "Down 
among  the  dead  men." 

The  appropriateness  of  the  ditty, 
questioned  at  first,  on  refiection  became 
recognized.  The  Ministry,  though  not 
actually  deceased,  was  hopelessly  mori- 
bund. Before  the  following  Session 
(1895)  had  si>ed  half  its  way  the  Pay- 
master General  and  his  colleagues 
were— as  far  as  ofl&ce  was  concerned— 
like  the  host  of  Sennacherib  encamped 
before  Jeioisalem,  "all  dead  corpses." 

At  Seale  Hayne's  table  on  this  par- 
ticular night  I  chanced  to  sit  by  Mr. 
George  Newnes,  his  baronetcy  still  afar 
off.  He  was  then  known  chiefly  as  the 
proprietor  of  a  weekly  paper  called 
"Tit  Bits,"  which,  hitting  the  public 
fancy,  ixroved  an  immediate  success. 
He  was  full  of  a  project  for  the  start- 
ing of  a  new  monthly  magazine,  to  cost 
sixpence  and  be  worth  at  least  a  shill- 
ing. He  intimated  a  desire  that  when 
the  new  venture  was  started  I  should 
join  the  staff,  contributing  through  the 
Session  a  Parliamentary  article.  I  did 
not  think  anything  more  of  the  mat- 
ter, not  being,  to  tell  the  truth,  at- 
tracted to  the  opening  offered  by  a  new 
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enterprise  when  my  hands  were  full  of 
work  for  established  papers,  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly.  When  the  first 
issue  of  the  '*Strand  Magazine"  ap- 
peared and  met  with  instant  welcome 
from  an  appreciative  public  Newnes 
appox>ached  me  with  definite  invitation 
to  join  the  staff.  In  addition  to  the 
prejudice  hinted  at  there  was  peculiar 
difficulty  In  fashioning  the  work.  A 
daily,  even  weekly,  paper  is  at  suffi- 
ciently close  range  to  keep  touch  with 
the  current  sittings  of  Parliament.  Ar- 
ticles for  the  new  magazine  must  be 
in  the  printer's  hands  at  least  four 
weeks  before  publiration.  (As  the  sale 
of  the  magazine  went  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds  it  became  necessary  for  m.T 
copy  to  be  ready  two  months  in  ad- 
vance.) 

This  condition  of  affairs  made  the 
project  seem  impracticable.  Newnes, 
however,  was  not  the  man  to  have  his 
plans  frustrated  by  a  negative.  As  he 
continued  to  press  the  proposal  I  in- 
vited him  to  lunch  quietly  with  me  at 
Ashley  Gardens  and  talk  the  matter 
over.  I  had  resolved  to  get  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  demanding  for  the  article 
what  I  thought  would  be  a  prohibitive 
price.  I  was  so  won  over  by 
Newnes*8  cheery  confidence  that  we 
parted  with  the  understanding  that  he 
was  to  make  a  definite  offer  for  the  se- 
ries. When  it  reached  me  I  found  the 
proffered  fee  something  in  excess  of 
what  I  had  conceived  to  be  a  prohibit- 
ive price. 

"From  behind  the  Speaker's  Chair" 
estal)lished  a  record  unique  in  maga- 
zine serials.  Session  after  Session  It 
ran  uninterruptedly  through  ten  years. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Diary  of 
Toby,  M.P.,  in  "Punch,"  the  articles 
brought  me  more  friendly  personal 
communications  from  unknown  corres- 
pondents far  and  near  than  anything  I 
ever  wrote.  The  circulation  of  the 
"Strand,"  enormous  at  home,  extended 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the 


English  race  were  settled.  Going  out 
tu  the  Cape  in  1894,  the  day  of  depart- 
ure happened  to  coincide  with  the  pub- 
lication of  the  monthly  number  of  the 
"Strand."  On  the  bookstall  at  Water- 
loo Station  a  heap  was  piled.  Eh-ery 
other  person  in  the  special  train  was 
possessed  of  a  copy.  Among  the 
ship's  cargo  was  a  bale  of  the  maga- 
zine, and  on  the  day  after  arrival  I 
saw  on  the  railway  bookstall  at  Cape- 
town a  pile  nearly  as  high  as  the 
Waterloo  Station  consignment,  dimin- 
ishing with  equal  rapidity. 

Shortly  after  arriving  at  Yokohama 
on  a  visit  to  Japan  there  entered  my 
room  a  Japanese  carrying  under  his 
arm  a  bulky  volume.  With  many 
bows  and  much  indrawing  of  the 
breath,  indicative  of  profound  humility 
in  the  presence  of  immeasurable  supe- 
riority, the  morning  caller  informed  me 
that  he  was  the  editor  and  proprietor 
of  a  local  "Punch."  Since  copies  were 
reproduced  by  a  process  akin  to  that 
of  the  ordinary  office  letter-book,  the 
ciivulation  must  have  been  limited. 
The  letterpress  was  adorned  with  abun- 
dant illustrations,  some  really  comic. 
The  volume  he  desired  to  lay  at  my 
feet,  an  offering  from  Japanese  humor- 
ists to  the  unworthy  representative  of 
the  Sage  of  Bouverie  Street,  London, 
was  a  bound  copy  of  a  year's  weekly 
issue. 

A  parallel  case  affecting  the  "Strand 
Magazine"  happened  during  a  later 
visit  to  the  West  Indies.  Through  the 
Post  Office  at  Grenada  I  received  from 
a  correspondent  in  one  of  the  smaller 
islands,  the  name  of  which  I  had  never 
before  heard,  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Grenada  with  a  useful  map.  A  letter 
accompanying  the  book  explained  that 
it  was  meant  as  a  slight  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  pleasure,  spread  over  many 
years,  derived  from  reading  the  Par- 
liamentary sketches  in  the  "Strand 
Magazine." 

W^hen  at  the  end  of  1902  the  series 
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\vus  iliscoutiuued  a  selection  was  is- 
sued in  book  form  under  tlie  title 
••Peeps  at  Parliament/'  Its  reception 
was  so  encouraging  that  two  years 
later  it  was  followed  by  "Later  Peeps 
at  Parliament."  Both  volumes  were 
enriched  by  reproduction  of  the  mul- 
titudinous sketches  by  F.  C.  G.,  to 
whose  appearance  in  the  magazine  the 
lK)pularlty  of  the  series  was  largely 
due. 

XXX. 

ON  THK  **  PUNCH  "  STAFF. 

The  stages  of  my  professional  career 
may  be  traced  as  definitely  and  stated 
SB  tersely  as  was  the  identification  of 
successive  additions  to  the  House  that 
Jack  built.  "Men  and  Manner  In  Par- 
liament,** appearing  in  t±ie  "Grentle- 
man*s  Magazine*'  through  the  Session  of 
1874,.  attracting  the  attention  of  Ed- 
mund  Yates,  led  to  my  engage- 
ment on  "The  World."  The  "Under 
the  Clock"  articles  in  "The  World' 
suggested  to  Edw^ard  Dicey  the  idea 
of  having  something  like  them  in 
"The  Observer."  On  resigning  the 
editorship  in  1889,  Dicey  wrote:  "It 
will  always  be  a  source  of  pride  to 
me  to  have  published  the  'Cross  Bench* 
articles  in  the  *0b8erver.' " 

The  "Cross  Bench"  series,  diligently 
read  by  Frank  Burnand,  induced  him, 
as  one  of  his  first  acts  of  authority 
when  he  became  editor  of  "Punch,"  to 
invite  me  to  take  up  the  work  com- 
menced  by  Shirley  Brooks,  just  relin- 
quished by  the  hand  of  Tom  Taylor. 
Here  is  Burnand's  first  letter: 

London:  September  11,  1880. 
The  "Cross  Benches"  are  excellent. 
I  have  watched  them  carefully.  When 
you  have  five  minutes  to  spare  (not 
this  week)  I  should  like  to  have  a 
rhat  if  you  will  call  in  on  me  at  10 
Bouverie  Street  any  Thursday  (from  11 
to  4). 

I  was  still  writing  the  "Cross  Bench" 
article  in  **The  Observer,"  and  the  diffi- 


culty of  carrying  on  through  sacceesive 
weeks  two  commentaries  on  'Parlia- 
mentary affairs  that  should  be  abso- 
lutely distinct  in  style  and  treatment 
seemed  insuperable.  That  they  were 
to  run  concurrently  with  "Pictures  in 
Parliament,"  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
"Daily  News,",  was  not  embairasBlng. 
That  was  a  chronicle  of  current  events: 
tl>e  others  were  free  commentaries 
upon  them. 

Undismayed  I  undertook  the  new 
task.  It  happened  that  on  the  thresh- 
old it  came  near  to  being  abandoned. 
"Essence  of  Parliament"  was  the  title 
invented  by  Shirley  Brooks  when  he 
commenced  the  new  chapter  in 
"Punch."  It  was  adopted  by  Tom  Tay- 
lor when  he  succeeded  to  the  editor- 
ship. Burnand  proposed  that  it  should 
be  preserved.  I  confess  I  did  not  ad- 
mire it  per  se.  Moreover,  intending  to 
do  the  work  in  quite  a  different  style 
from  that  necessarily  adopted  by  Tom 
Taylor,  who  knew  no  more  about  Par- 
liament than  he  gathered  from  the 
"Times"  report,  I  wanted  to  get  in  ji 
note  of  individuality.  The  possibility 
of  this  I  found  in  the  dog  Toby  on  the 
peerless  title-page,  Mr.  Punch's  faithful 
but  voiceless  companion.  To  get  Toby 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
thence  describing  scenes  he  had  actu- 
ally witnessed,  commenting  on  speeches 
he  had  heard,  was  the  idea  I  had  in 
ray  mind.  This  I  communicated  to 
F.  C.  B.,  who  replied: 

Whitefriars,  Liondon: 
December  15,  1880. 

Dear  Sir, — Have  decided  that  no  bet- 
ter title  can  be  found  than  the  old  one 
which  all  are  accustomed  to  in  ''Punch** 
— "Essence  of  Parliament."  Now  the 
question  is  Shall  Toby  go  there  as  M.P., 
or  as  reporter  to  collect  essence.  Jnst 
turn  this  over.  Samboame  has  taken 
instructions  for  his  picture  of  inter- 
viewing Toby  as  M.P. 

However,  let  me  know  your  views. 

"Essence"  Is  setUed. 

Qy..  is  Toby  to  go  as  MjP.  (a  pity 
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to  lose  this)?  But  if  so,  in  Preface  we 
mast  say  that  he  comes  back  every 
evening  to  'Veport  progress"  to  Mr. 
Punch,  who  returns  him. 

Bumand  thus  insistiug  on  retaining 
the  old  title,  I  wrote: 

158   Brixton   Road,   S.W.,   Wednesday 
night:  December  15,  1880.. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  very  much  regret  the 
determination  announced  in  your  letter 
of  this  morning  with  respect  to  retain- 
ing the  old  title  of  the  Parliamentary 
sketch  in  "Pnnch."  To  tell  the  sim- 
ple truth,  it  Is  one  I  could  not  write 
under.  It  would  weight  me  down  like 
a  tombstone. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  mine,  nor 
yours,  nor  even  "Punch's."  In  the  sec- 
ond place  it  was,  I  think,  an  unfortu- 
nately stiff  and  pedantic  title — smelling 
of  the  druggist's  shop — which  only  the 
ability  of  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  made  pas- 
sable. Finally,  while  it  moderately 
well  suited  the  style  of  the  day  when 
he  started  the  series  it  would  be  hope- 
lessly heavy  and  commonplace  now. 
Then  a  Parliamentary  summary,  or 
"Bssence  of  Parliament,"  was  a  new 
thing.  Now  every  daily  paper  has 
one,  and  "Punch"  coming  out  once  a 
week  is  from  seven  to  ten  days  behind 
the  fair.  When  you  come  to  try  and 
work  the  thing  out  as  is  partly  done 
in  your  note,  see  where  we  are  landed. 
Fancy  Toby  going  as  a  reporter  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  collect  "Es- 
sence"! 

I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  aban- 
don on  the  threshold  an  enterprise  in 
which  the  more  I  have  thought  of  it 
during  the  past  two  months  the  more 
clearly  I  see  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  great  hit;  but  I  should  be  doing  my- 
self an  injustice  and  saddling  you  with 
a  failure  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  work 
on  the  lines  suggested  in  your  note  to 
hand  to-night 

From  P,  C,  Bumand,  10  Bouvrrie  St.,  to 

E,  W,  Lucy 

December  16,  1880. 
The  difficulty  will  disappear:  It  may 
look    a    mountain    but    'tis    a    mole- 
hill.    The  proprietors  have  such  a  very 
strong  feeling  on  the  subject  of  retain- 


ing the  title  "Essence"  merely  as  a 
heading  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  fight 
for  a  small  matter.  And  I  do  not  think 
it  will  hamper  you.  At  least  it 
mustn't.  Don't  you  bother  your  head 
about  that;  just  settle  it  in  your  own 
way,  and  if  B  and  A  insist  on  the  title 
being  retained  (they  putting  a  certain 
proprietary  value  on  it)  I  shall  retain  it, 
bui  I  shall  take  preoious  good  care  to 
explain  in  my  Preface  that  the  title 
only  is  retained  and  not  the  thing.  The 
new  wine  in  the  old  bottle,  and  the 
sooner  the  bottle  bursts  the  better. 
Don't  let  it  alter  your  notion  in  the 
least 

Whitefriars,  London: 
December  17,  1880. 
Dear  Sir, — I  should  like  to  see  you  for 
a  few  moments  here  next  Tuesday  if 
convenient.  It's  all  right  Dismiss 
the  idea  of  Essence  and  being  weighed 
down.  We  shall  make  a  great  lilt  of 
it 

r.   (7.  B. 

The  controversy  was  happily  closed 
by  adoption  of  a  compromise  whereby 
for  twenty-eight  years  the  title  has  run 
"Essence  of  Parliament,  Extracted 
from  the  Diary  of  Toby,  M.P."  When 
the  first  article  appeared,  Bumand, 
then  and  always  generous  of  praise, 
wrote:  "The  'go'  of  it  is  capital:  the 
descriptions  Al.  Success!  It's  a  very 
good  beginning." 

In  course  of  time  another  character 
appeared  on  the  stage.  This  was  the 
Member  for  Sark,  a  personage  who  in- 
volved me  in  constant  correspondence. 
Sir  Frank  Lockwood  told  me  that  one 
time,  visiting  the  island  of  Sark,  he  was 
approached  by  an  aged  inhabitant  with 
a  copy  of  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  Par- 
liamentary Guide,  published  after  the 
election  of  the  1885  Parliament.  It  con- 
tained portraits  and  biographies  of  all 
the  members.  The  owner,  learning 
that  the  Solicitor-General  was  in  the 
island,  thought  there  was  opportunity 
of  solving  a  difficulty  long  troubling 
him,  and  identifying  the  Member  for 
Sark. 
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That  was  probably  one  of  Lock- 
wood's  many  inventioiMS.  Certainly  tho 
Inquiries  addressed  to  me  at  "Punch'* 
Office  grew  so  persistent  that,  in  order 
to  save  time  and  trouble,  I  drafted  a 
circular  reply,  and  had  it  typewritten. 
**Toby,  M.P.,  presents  his  compliments 

to ,  and  regrets  to  state  that  the 

identity  of  the  Meml>er  for  Sark  being 
not  entirely  his  own  secret  he  is  not  at 
liberty  to  disclose  it."  The  circular 
went  in  the  ordinary  course  to  a  cor- 
respondent in  far-off  British  Columbia. 
It  brought  the  following  shrewd  reply: 

84  Fourth  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.: 

September  26,  '02. 

Mrs.  Brocklehurst  presents  her  com- 
pliments to  Toby,  M.P.,  and  thanks 
him  for  his  very  polite  answer  to  her 
query  re  The  Member  for  Sark.  A  new 
light  has  dawned  on  her,  and  she  thinks 
that  the  Member  for  Sark  exists  only 
in  Toby,  M.P.*s  imagination,  or,  in  the 
words  of  Betsy  Prigg,  she  "don't  be- 
lieve there  is  no  such  person."  She 
hopes,  however,  that  he  will  long  con- 
tinue to  enliven  the  "Essence  of  Parlia- 
ment." 

To  Essence  of  Parliament  during 
part  of  the  time  of  Shirley  Brooks, 
through  the  full  length  of  the  editor- 
ship of  Tom  Taylor,  Linley  Samboume 
contributed  the  adornment  of  beautiful 
initial  letters,  with  occasional  illustra- 
tion on  a  larger  scale.  Burnand  pro- 
posed that  this  arrangement  should 
continue.  I  was  delighted  with  the 
prospect  if  It  were  arranged  that  Sam- 
boume should  be  on  the  spot  and 
draw  from  life.  That  proved  impracti- 
cable, to  the  loss  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  world  generally.  I  had 
noticed  in  "Punch"  from  time  to  time 
some  sketches  by  an  outsider,  signed 
Hy.  Furnlss.  Their  humor  suggested 
the  very  man  for  collaboration  in  the 
new  departure  contemplated  on  the 
Parliamentary  page.  Burnand,  ac- 
ceding   to    the    suggestion,    appointed 


Fumiss  to  illustrate  the  Diary,  making 
his  drawings  from  the  Lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons  or  the  Press  Gal- 
lery. Furniss  entered  upon  the  task 
con  anwre  and  speedily  made  a  hit,  his 
work  contributing  greatly  to  the  sac- 
cess  of  the  new  enterprise.  Wh«i  in 
1894  he  resigned  his  position  on  the 
staff,  proposing  to  do  something  **oii 
his  own,"  he  was  succeeded  by  E.  T. 
Reed,  who  in  quite  another  style  of 
work,  brilliantly  succeeded  in  main- 
taining the  artistic  interest  of  the 
Dairy. 

It  was  one  of  Phil  May's  dearest 
wishes  to  illustrate  the  Diary.  With 
time  and  opportunity,  he  would  have 
found  in  the  ti^^o  Houses  of  Parliament 
a  rare  field  for  his  supreme  genius. 
It  happened  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Session  of  1902,  Reed  being  temporarily 
incapacitated  by  illness,  I  took  Phil 
May  down  to  the  House,  lent  him  my 
box  in  the  Gallery,  took  him  into  the 
Lobby  and  pointed  out  the  celebrities. 
He  drew  several  sketches,  which  duly 
appeared,  notably,  one  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, seated  on  the  Treasury  Bench. 
They  had  all  the  charm  of  his  marvel- 
lous art.  But  he  was  a  little  uncer- 
tain. After  hunting  all  over  the  place 
for  him  one  night  I  came  back  to  the 
Gallerj'  to  find  on  my  desk  the  follow- 
ing note: — 


dear  Lucy, — Sorry  I  missed  yow. 
Just  went  upstairs  for  a  few  minutes. 
I  am  coming  again  to-morrow  to  lunch 
here.  I  think  I  can  get  better  stuff  by 
Just  wandering  about,  than  from  the 
Gallery,  as  my  eyes  are  not  very  strong. 
I  have  two  studies  up  to  now — T^w- 
ther  and  Chamberlain. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
get  a  Lobby  ticket?  It  would  make 
things  easier,  if  this  can  be  arranged 
and  you  would  not  mind  the  trouble.  I 
would  be  awfully  pleased  if  it  could 
be  sent  to  me  at  the  Devonshire  Club. 
Sorry,  must  nm  off. 
Thine, 

Phil  Map. 
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That  WT18  the  worst,  the  only  bad, 
thiag  about  dear  Phil.  He  was  always 
**Just  going  upstairs/'  or  "round  the 
corner  for  a  few  minutes."  1  got  him 
into  the  Lobby  one  night  with  intent 
to  draw  a  sketch  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil, 
at  the  time  much  to  the  fore.  By  good 
luck  we  found  him  talking  to  another 
Member,  an  estimable  but  somewhat 
podgy-figured  person,  with  rubicund 
countenanee  and  abundant  hair.  I 
pointed  out  to  May  the  tall,  slight, 
stooping  figure  of  Lord  Hugh  with  his 
intellectual  face. 

•There's  your  man,  Phil,"  I  said, 
"you  have  a  splendid  chance." 

In  order  not  to  distract  his  attention, 
I  left  him  making  mental  notes  of  his 
subject  sketch  books  in  the  hands  of 
artists  being  forbidden  in  the  Lobby 
of  tlie  House  of  Commons.  I  did  not 
see  the  result  of  his  work  till  "Punch" 
came  out  the  following  week,  when  I 
discovered  that  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  probably  due  to  ambiguity 
in  my  direction,  Phil  had  got  hold  of 
the  wrong  man,  and  the  podgy  person 
was  presented,  labelled  *'Lord  Hugh 
Cecil." 

On  another  occasion  Phil,  in  more 
happy  fashion,  mixed  up  two  quite  dif- 
ferent people.  I  must  premise  that  his 
coal-black  hair  was  treated  in  original 
fashion.  It  was  plastered  close  to  his 
head,  fiat  over  his  forehead.  When  it 
wanted  cutting  a  closely  fitting  bowl 
was  apparently  placed  over  the  crop, 
and  the  scissors  run  sharply  under  the 
edge.  The  result  was  rather  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  smooth  black  shining 
cap,  tightly  fitted  to  the  skull,  than  the 
ordinary  head  of  hair.  My  hair,  on  the 
contrary,  has  a  life-long  constitutional 
habit  of  standing  straight  up,  after  the 
fashion  of  Mr.  Traddles.  One  night, 
leaving  the  dinner-table  in  Bouverie 
Street  and  passing  him  by  the  way,  I 
laid  my  hand  on  his  head  and  said, 
"My  dear  Phil,  why  do  you  do  your 
hair  like  that?" 


He  turned  to  regard  me  with  one  of 
his  quaint  smiles,  but  said  nothing. 
Next  week  there  appeared  portrait 
sketches  of  Phil  May  with  his  hair 
bristling  at  all  points,  and  of  me,  with 
my  rebellious  locks  plastered  down  in 
his  peculiar  style.  The  legend  ran: 
First  Oenius  to  Second  Genius:  "Why  on 
earth  do  your  do  your  hair  in  that  ab- 
surd fashion.  Smith?" 

The  original,  drawing  is  just  now  on 
view  at  "Mr.  Punch's  Pagei\nt"  in  the 
I^eicester  Galleries. 

Phil  May,  in  addition  to  being  one  of  ' 
the  finest  black-and-white  artists  that 
have  lived  and  worked  since  Charles 
Keene,  was  one  of  the  most  generous 
men  that  ever  breathed.  Whatever 
was  his  in  the  way  of  property  was 
anybody  else's  who  might  chance  to 
pass  by  and  hold  out  his  hand.  At  his 
various  haunts — the  Savage  Club,  Ro- 
mano's, and  elsewhere — he  became  the 
prey  of  thirsty  idlers.  He  was  always 
ready  to  "stand  drinks"  or  ease  himself 
of  the  costly  cigars  that  on  his  en- 
trance filled  his  pockets.  It  was  the 
same  with  his  work.  A  drawing  by 
him,  however  casual,  made  the  paper 
on  which  it  was  drawn  as  valuable  as 
a  banknote.  If  anyone  admired  it, 
"Take  it  my  boy,"  was  his  swift  re- 
sponse. "My  boy,"  took  it  with  such 
regularity  as  to  threaten  depletion  of 
the  artist's  portfolio.  Mrs.  May,  a 
shrewd  little  lady,  formed  a  business 
habit  that  checked,  though  it  never 
stopped,  the  practice.  After  one  of  his 
informal  evenings  at  home,  at  which 
some  who  had  not  been  invited  fre- 
quently turned  up.  Mrs.  May  made 
mental  notes  of  raids  on  the  portfolio. 
The  next  morning  she  either  wrote  to 
or  called  upon  the  connoisseur  with  po- 
lite request  for  return  of  the  sketch. 

It  happens  that  of  the  men  who  sat 
round  Mr.  Punch's  old  Mahogany  Tree 
on  the  night  I  was  admitted  within  the 
circle,  only  two  are  present  at  the  cur- 
rent Wednesday  dinners.      One  is  Lin- 
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loy  Samboume,  ^^'ho  enjoys  the  nnique 
distinction  of  having  served  under 
every  editor  since  "Punch"  was 
founded.  Mark  Lemon  discovered  his 
talent,  and  Shirley  Brooks  encouraged 
it  by  placing  him  on  the  regular  staff, 
where  he  worked  under  Tom  Taylor, 
Bumand,  and  now  with  Owen  Seaman 
in  the  editorial  chair.  The  other  relic 
from  those  distant  days  is  myself. 

In  accordance  with  Mr.  Punch's 
wary  habit,  I  served  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  probation  before  I  Joined  the 
regular  staff  and  weekly  sat  at  meat 
with  them  in  the  old  dining-room  in 
Bouverie  Street  The  first  chapter  of 
Toby's  Diary  appeared  in  January 
1881.  It  was  not  till  Wednesday,  July 
16,  1884,  that  Harry  Furnlss  and  I 
Joined  the  sacred  table.  I  believe 
there  were  in  earlier  times  occasional 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  I  have  never 
se^i  an  outsider  at  the  Punch  Dinner- 
Table,  set  in  a  room  as  closely  "tiled" 
as  any  Freemason's  Lodge.  When,  in 
1907,  Mark  Twain  visited  England,  he 
was  entertained  at  dinner  in  the  room, 
and  at  the  table  on  which  are  cut  the 
initials  of  all  "Punch"  men  since  the 
first.  But  it  was  an  off  day,  not  the 
Wednesday  dinner. 

There  were  occasions  before  formal 
admission  to  the  table,  when  I  was 
privileged  to  meet  my  future  col- 
leagues. William  Bradbury,  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Bradbury,  Agnew,  the 
piroprietors  of  "Punch,"  was  in  charge 
of  the  business  direction  of  the  paper. 
Either  he  or  his  partner,  William  Ag- 
new (not  yet  baroneted),  sat  in  the 
•chair  facing  ttie  editor,  who  presided  at 
the  Wednesday  dinner.  Bradbury  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  had  the 
staff  under  his  charge,  taking  them  up 
the  river  to  dine  royally  at  the  "Mitre," 
Hampton  Court,  or  driving  fonr-ln^ 
hand  to  some  country  inn,  where  we 
-dined  and  drove  home,  in  the  moonlight 
or  the  dark.  When  Bumand  succeeded 
to  the  editorship,  it  occurred  to  Wil- 


liam Bradbury  to  celebrate  the  occa- 
sion by  a  dinner  at  the  Albion  Hotel  in 
the  City,  a  famous  hostelry,  now,  like 
much  else  that  flourished  in  those  days, 
passed  away.  It  was  a  miscellaneous 
company  of  some  fourscore  selected 
from  men  distinguished  in  literature. 
Journalism,  and  art  After  dinner,  we 
played  at  doing  the  cartoon  for  the  fol- 
lowing week.  Ejach  guest  was  pro- 
vided with  a  sheet  of  notepaper,  pen 
and  ink,  and  invited  to  make  sugges- 
tions. I  am  afraid  none  contributed 
to  the  cartoon  as  in  due  time  it  ap- 
peared. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1891  that 
Gil  &  Beckett's  gentle  spirit  passed 
away.  Although  a  confirmed  invalid, 
fighting  day  and  night  with  a  painful 
disease,  he  worked  on  cheerfully  to  the 
last  Joking  and  smiling,  ttiongh  he 
knew  Death  was  at  the  door.  Several 
weeks  previously  to  being  called 
away,  he  contributed  to  "Punch" 
quaint  accounts  of  his  sojourn  at  a 
quiet  seaside  place,  telling  how  the 
ruthless  deadly  organ-grinder  found 
him  out  For  the  previous  year  he  had 
not  been  in  constant  attendance  at  the 
weekly  dinner.  His  last  appearance 
was  at  the  Almanac  dinner  held  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  1891.  As  usual  a  bright 
kindly  smile  lighted  up  his  wasted  face, 
and  through  his  talk  lambent  humor 
fiashed. 

The  end  came  suddenly.  In  final 
delirium  his  thoughts  turned  fondly  to 
the  comradeship  of  which,  in  days 
when  Thackeray  also  sat  at  the  Table, 
his  father  was  an  honored  member. 
In  his  last  moments  he  babbled  about 
the  "Punch"  cartoon  of  the  coming 
week,  in  the  invention  and  perfecting 
of  which  he  should  have  no  part 

It  was  he  who  suggested  the  historic 
cartoon  bearing  the  legend  '^Dropping 
the  Pilot"  which  pictured  Bismarck 
stepping  down  the  gangway  from  a 
German  man-of-war,  the  Kaiser  look- 
ing   on    from    the    deck.    This    was 
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'Tuuoh's"  commentary  on  the  dismis- 
sal of  the  great  Chancellor  by  his  head- 
strong young  master. 

The  Professor's  (Percival  Leigh)  long 
day  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  I 
came  to  sit  by  his  side  at  the  ''Pimch*' 
table.  He  still  wrote,  Hcarcely  a  week 
passing  without  his  sending  in  an  arti- 
cle oc  a  paragraph.  With  fine  courtesy 
and  consideration  his  manuscript  wan 
always  set  up  in  type  and  a  proof  sent 
to  him.  Nothing  more  came  of  it 
Probably  having  returned  the  proof, 
painstakingly  corrected,  he  forgot  all 
about  it,  and  began  again.  Anyhow. 
Mr.  Punch,  in  his  generous,  paternal 
fashion,  saw  that  his  weekly  salary 
was  duly  discharged  by  cheque,  and 
kept  a  seat  for  him  at  the  dinner-table. 
The  Professor  had  Shakespeare  at  his 
finger  ends,  and  up  to  the  last  occasion- 
ally <lid  good  service  by  citation,  and 
appropriate  quotation  or  suggestion  of 
apt  titie. 

It  was  difBcult  for  those  who  knew 
him  only  in  the  quiet  eventide  of  his 
life  to  realize  how  prominent  a  place 
he  once  filled  in  Mr.  Punch's  Council. 
When  Shirley  Brooks  was  temporarily 
withdrawn  from  editorial  service  by 
iltaess  or  holiday  engagement,  be 
handed  the  reins  to  the  Profes.s<)r. 
Why  he  was  styled  the  Professor  no 
one  knew  any  more  than  why  Tenuiel 
was  called  **Jack  Ides,"  or  du  Maurier 
**KlkL"  Probably  it  had  some  relatiou 
to  his  early  career,  when  contempora- 
neously with  Bob  Sawyer  he  walkotl 
the  hoepitala  in  study  of  the  science 
of  surgery. 

In  conversation  Charles  Keeno 
showed  no  sign  of  the  humor  that  de- 
lighted mankind  In  his  contributions  to 
"Punch."  He  rarely  joined  in  the 
bright,  sometimes  rollicking,  conversa- 
tion at  the  Table. 

Shortly  after  his  death,   there   was 

published   a   selection    of   his   letters. 

'Among  them  were  passages  which  all 

unconsciously     sketched     the    quaint. 


archaic  personality,  with  his  love  of 
old  clothes,  old  pipes,  old  anything,  and 
his  hatred  of  everything  new,  such  in- 
evitably savoring  of  Radical  ism. 
which  in  Keene's  eyes,  was  a  deadly 
sin. 

One  of  Keene's  few  recorded  conti-i- 
buttons  to  conversation  was  his  enthu- 
siastic cry  "Hear,  hear!"  when  at  a 
small  dinner  party  a  brother  fossil 
enunciated  the  axiom,  "The  English 
•people  were  happier  and  in  better  cli*- 

• 

cumstances  two  hundred  years  ago 
than  they  are  now."  He  honestly  be- 
lieved that,  and  as  far  as  he  could  en- 
deavored to  live  up  to  the  axiom.  It 
was  said  of  him  by  one  of  his  col- 
leagues that  for  him  life  would  have 
been  endurable  only  for  its  new  moons. 
To  have  a  new  moon  every  month  was 
an  idle  phantasy,  a  display  of  the 
cloven  foot  of  Radicalism,  a  waste  of 
iK>wer  and  material. 

During    his    early    career,    through 
many  years,  he  had  his  studio  on  the 
attic  floor  of  an  old  house  in  the  Strand, 
a  ramshackle  place,  quitted  only  when 
It   threatened   to  tumble   down.       He 
was  there  when  he  was  tlilrty  years 
younger,  and  from  that  period  dated. 
I    fancy,   the  jacket  with  the  leg-of- 
mutton  sleeves  in  which,  when  I  re- 
call    his    figure,    he    always    appears. 
Through  n  period  extending  over  eight 
years  I  never  saw  hfm  in  any  other 
save  (Mice,  and  then,  to  everybody's  sur- 
prise, he  turned  up  at  an  evening  party 
in    dinner   dress,    looking   more    than 
usually  lugubrious.      He  got  away  as 
Boon  as  he  could,  and  it  Is  easy  to  im- 
agine the  delight  with  which,  when  he 
reached  his  house  in  the  Hammersmith 
Road,  he  got  out  of  "the  toggery,"  put 
on   his   old   jacket,    lit    his   pipe,    and 
growled  at  Society.       Keene  had  one 
last  surprise  for  a  gossiping  world  he 
hated  and  despised.      He  died  leaving 
behind  him  nearly  £40,000,  scraped  to^ 
gether  through  a  self-denying  life  of 
hard  labor. 
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On  rare  occasions,  under  strong  pres- 
sure, he  was  Induced  to  tell  his  solitary 
story.  It  was  all  about  a  Bakewell 
pudding,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  made 
out,  related  the  ecstasy  of  some  un- 
known person  privileged  to  taste  it  in 
perfected  form.  There  was  a  long  cat- 
alogue of  the  component  parts  leading 
up  to  the  exclamation  which  concluded 
the  narrative.  "Ah!  that  teas  a  Bakewell 
pudding!"  The  fun  came  in  watching 
Keene'6  ordinarily  grave  face  as  he 
worked  up  to  the  climax,  the  wrinkles 
transformed  in  the  smiles  that  irradi- 
ated his  countenance. 

One  night  he  startled  and  delighted 
the  company  by  breaking  fresh  ground. 
"The  other  day,"  he  began,  "I  was 
walking  down  Kennlngton  Road." 
Here  there  was  a  pause,  and  he  added, 
"When  I  say  the  other  day,  I  mean 
forty  years  ago."  This  story  had 
something  indefinite  to  do  with  the  out- 
break of  Chartism,  when  Louis  Napo- 
leon, in  lodgings  in  lA)ndon,  instinc- 
tively enrolled  himself  on  the  side  of 
law  and  order,  a  Special  Constable's 
baton  in  hand. 

Up  to  a  dozen  years  ago  the  business 
of  the  weekly  dinner  was  confined  to 
the  work  of  a  single  cartoon.  Du 
Maurier,  whose  sketch  faced  Tenniel's 
page,  and  Linley  Sambourne,  who  reg- 
ularly contributed  his  half-page  or 
page,  were  left  to  their  own  devices. 
Now  there  are  two  cartoons,  generally 
political  in  their  subject,  each  engaging 
to  minutest  detail  the  attention  of  the 
staff  present.  The  result  is  to  double 
the  time  and  labor  expended  at  the 
dinner.  Gentlemen  of  England,  who 
live  at  home  at  ease,  and  get  their 
"Punch"  at  the  bookstall  on  Tuesday 
night  or  on  Wednesday  morning,  doubt- 
less believe,  if  they  think  about  the 
matter  at  all,  that  at  some  late  hour  of 
the  previous  night  the  cartoon  was 
"knocked  off,"  and  went  to  press  Just 
as  if  it  were  the  leading  article  in  the 
morning  newspaper.     As   a   matter  of 


fact,  it  is  designed  exactly  a  week 
ahead.  I'eering  through  the  clouds 
that  hide  the  future,  its  devisors,  with 
more  or  less  of  prophetic  accuracy,  at- 
tempt to  realize  how  a  particular  ques- 
tion of  the  day  will  present  itself  a 
week  later. 

A  tragic  historical  incident  illustrates 
the  immutabilitj'  of  the  rule  which 
loclts  up  "Punch"  from  editorial  revis- 
ion after  the  sheets  are  passed  for 
press  on  Saturday  night  On  Friday, 
May  5,  1882,  fi-om  my  box  in  the  Press 
Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
obser^'ed  I^ord  Frederick  Cavendish 
seated  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  He 
was  in  his  favorite  attitude,  making 
as  little  of  himself  as  possible  by  twist- 
ing his  legs  together  and  packing  them 
under  the  seat.  I  made  some  genial 
observations  about  him  in  connection 
with  current  business.  It  was  harm- 
less enough  and  friendly  towards  a  man 
whom,  three  days  later,  Gladstone  in  a 
hushed  House  of  mourning,  spoke  of  as 
"one  of  the  very  nol)lest  hearts  ceasing 
to  L>eat  at  tlie  moment  that  he  had  de- 
vote<1  himself  to  the  service  of  Ireland, 
full  of  love  for  that  country,  full  of 
capacity  to  render  her  service,  full  of 
hope  for  the  future," 

In  common  with  the  vast  majority 
present  on  that  Friday  night,  I  was  not 
aware  that  Lord  Frederick  had  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  in  successicm  to  Forster. 
He  looked  in  at  the  House  on  his  way 
to  catch  the  Irish  Mail.  It  was  alack! 
his  last  appearance.  Late  on  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  night  news  reached 
the  Home  Secretary,  at  a  big  party 
given  at  the  Admiralty,  that  Lord  Fred- 
erick, walking  in  Phoenix  Park  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Burke,  the  Permanent 
Under  Secretary  to  the  Irish  Office, 
had  been  assassinated  within  sight  of 
the  window  of  the  Viceregal  Lodge 
whither  he  was  bound.  Earl  Spedcer. 
looking  across  tlie  Park  from  his  bed- 
room window,  actually  saw  the  murder- 
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OU8  tussle.  Thinking  it  was  some  men 
larking,  he  took  no  further  notice  of 
the  incident 

Early  on  Sunday  morning  I  went 
down  to  the  printing  office  with  inten- 
tion to  delete  from  Toby's  Diary  a  pas- 
sage which,  innocent  in  itself,  would; 
published  four  days  after  the  tragedy, 
appear  unseemly  in  its  levity.  The 
forme  was  locked,  but  happily  had  not 
gone  to  press.  All  that  could  be  done 
was  to  take  out  the  paragraph,  leaving 
a  blank  space,  which  will  be  found  to- 
day in  the  bound  volume— a  sort  of 
white  stone  raised  to  the  memory  of 
hapless  Lord  Frederick. 

To  prepare  a  week  in  advance  a  pic- 
ture designated  to  illustrate  the  actual 
Iiolltical  situation  of  tlie  hour  was  com- 
paratively easy  in  the  times  of  Mark 
l^mon  and  even  of  ShU'ley  Brooks, 
t\'hen  the  penny  imper  was  not,  an^  the 
electric  telegraph  fretted  in  its  infancy. 
Those  were  good  old  East-Indianiau- 
round-the^^ape  days,  when  news  trav- 
elled slowly,  and  the  interval  of  a  week 
was,  in  respect  of  news,  equivalent  to 
the  space  of  time  between  night  and 
morning  as  it  is  counted  now.  Yet  it 
Is  perfectly  marvellous  how  rarely 
**Punch*'  has  been  caught  tripping,  how 
regularly  it  comes  out  with  its  cartoon 
so  directly  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head 
as  to  leave  undisturbed  the  popular  im- 
pression alluded  to,  of  the  blow  having 
been  poised  only  on  the  night  before. 

A  memorable  exception  arose  in  con- 
nection with  the  march  to  the  relief  of 
(;k)rdon.  When  on  the  last  Wednesday 
in  January,  1885,  the  staff  met  at  din- 
ner, the  latest  news  from  the  Soudan 
showed  the  relief  column  almost  within 
touch  of  Khartoum.  It  was  clear  that 
nothing  could  stop  them,  tne  only 
doubt  being  whether  news  of  Gordon's 
•deliverance  would  reach  London  before 
the  publication  of  the  next  number,  or 
would  immediately  follow  it  The 
topic  asserted  itself,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion to  be  debated  was  its  method  of 


treatment  This  was  settled  by  Teu- 
niel  drawing  a  picture  showiug  Sir 
Charles  Wilson's  arrival  at  Khartoum 
with  the  remnant  of  the  gallant  force 
Stewart  had  led  through  the  desert 
past  Abu  Klea.  Gordon  stei)s  forward 
grasping  both  hands  of  his  deliverer, 
while  the  group  of  soldiers  in  the  back- 
ground madly  cheer.  Within  a  few 
hours  of  the  publication  of  "Punch" 
the  telegraph  flashed  the  news  **Khar- 
toum  taken  by  the  Mahdi.  (General 
Gordon's  fate  uncertain."  Immediately 
after  came  news  of  Gordon's  death, 
and  next  week  the  cartoon  showed  Brit- 
annia, with  sword  in  right  hand,  left 
arm  hiding  weeping  eyes,  the  picture 
bearing  the  simi)le  legend  '*Too 
Late!". 

On  Wednesday,  January  13,  1892,  we 
were  in  something  of  a  similar  quan- 
dary. Recollection  of  the  former  mis- 
hap imposed  exceptional  caution.  The 
Duke  of  Clarence  lay  ill  at  Sandrhig- 
ham,  almost  on  the  eve  of  his  ap- 
pointed marriage  with  the  Princess 
May  of  Teck.  On  Tuesday,  January 
12,  the  bulletin  seemed  to  poiut  to  early 
recovery.  On  the  next  day,  when  Mr. 
Punch  held  council  at  the  dinner-table, 
a  turn  for  the  worse  was  taken.  Suc- 
cessive bulletins  gave  the  case  the 
gravest  aspect  The  Duke  might  lin- 
ger on  for  a  week,  at  the  end  of  that 
time  struggling  into  convalescence  or 
drooping  into  the  grave.  In  the  mean- 
time "Punch"  must  have  its  cartoon, 
and  the  subject  must  be  settled  on  this 
very  night. 

One  other  subject  would  have  been 
adopted  without  discussion,  save  for 
the  peril  of  the  young  Duke.  Tewflk 
I*acha  had  just  died,  and  lils  son.  Ab- 
bas, was  proclaimed  Kliedlve.  Within 
the  next  few  days  lie  would  arrive  at 
Alexandria,  escorted  by  a  British  fleet 
Here  was  our  subject  ready  to  hand. 
But  supposing  iin3'thing  happened  ti» 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Heir  Apparent 
between  now  and  next  Wednesday,  it 
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would  not  do  for  "Punch"  to  come  out 
with  its  principal  cartoon,  however 
well  done,  devoted  to  the  succession  to 
the  Khedival  Throne. 

We  got  over  the  difficulty  hy  the  sim- 
ple but  not  unlaborious  plan  of  devis- 
ing two  cartoons^  so  as  to  be  equal  to 
either  fate.  On  the  next  morning  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  died,  and  on  the 
Wednesday  following  "Punch"  came 
out  with  its  principal  cartoon,  drawn 
by  Tenniel,  devoted  to  a  single  figure, 
the  darkly  cloaked  form  of  the  Angel 
of  Death  bearing  away  the  bridal 
wreath.  It  bore  the  legend  "January 
14,  1892."  The  second  cartoon  by  Lin- 
ley  Sambourne,  "the  Under  Gut,"  as  it 
was  called  at  the  dinner-table,  showed 
the  young  Khedive  lauding  at  Alexan- 
dria, received  by  the  British  Lion  in 
blue- Jacket  garb,  exclaiming,  as  he  ex- 
tended his  hand,  "I  helped  your  father, 
and  I'll  stand  by  you. 


If 


XXXI. 

BIB  FBAHOIB  BUBHAHD. 

The  api)olutmeut  of  Frank  Buruaud 
to  the  editorship  of  "Punch,"  on  va- 
cation of  the  chair  by  Tom  Taylor,  was 
hailed  with  general  acclaim.  Here  was 
tlie  right  man  in  the  right  place,  the 
square  peg  in  the  square  hole.  The 
soul  of  humor  himself,  Burnand  quickly 
recognized  its  flashes  In  others,  and 
was  ever  on  the  look-out  to  secure  de- 
sirable recruits  for  Mr.  Punch's  serv- 
ice. With  one  exception,  the  staff  car- 
rying on  the  work  to-day  were  all  se- 
lected and  appointed  during  the  term 
of  his  editorship.  When  he  became 
editor,  he  found  himself  splendidly  sup- 
ported on  the  artistic  side.  Tennlel, 
Keene,  du  Maurier,  and  Llnley  Sam- 
bourne  were  a  quartette  that  preserved 
the  ancient  renown  of  "Punch"  pic- 
tures. Burnand  turned  his  attention 
to  strengthening  the  literary  wing  of 
the  staff. 

His  success  was  marked  by  an  ob- 
servation made  in  the  late  Eighties  by 


^Ir.  James  Bryce,  now  British  Minister 
at  Washington:  "I  used  formerly  to 
look  through  the  pictures  in  'Punch* 
and  lay  the  number  down;  now  I  read 
it  through." 

While  still  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
health,  Burnand,  in  whatsoever  (X>m- 
pany  he  found  himself,  bubbled  with 
humor.  He  wa«  at  his  very  best  pre- 
siding at  the  "Punch"  table.  It  is  a 
pity  no  record  was  made  of  the  good 
things  he  flashed  forth  at  every  sitting. 
We  laughed  and  forgot  One  I  re- 
member, perhaps  because  it  was  out- 
side the  constellation  that  shone  on 
Wednesday  nights.  He  and  I  were 
talking  in  the  crowded  assembly  at  the 
Foreign  Office  on  one  of  the  Queen's 
Birthday  nights.  A  guest  in  uniform, 
starred  and  medalled,  came  up  and  ef- 
fusively shook  hands  velth  Burnand 
whose  reception  betrayed  some  embar- 
rassment Observing  this  the  new 
comer  said: 

"I  see  you  don't  know  me  from 
Adam." 

"My  dear  Sir,"  said  Burnand,  *'I 
didn't  know  Adam." 

Tired  out  myself  with  long  dlsccs- 
slon  on  an  especially  difficult  cart(N>ii. 
I  often  admired  and  envied  the  pa- 
tience displayed  by  Burnand.  He  lis- 
tened to  every  suggestion,  weighed  and 
appraised  it,  attending  carefully  to 
comments.  No  pains  were  too  great, 
no  devotion  of  time  too  lavish,  if 
in  the  end  the  right  thing  was  hit 
upon. 

With  all  his  geniality  he  had  that  to- 
serve  force  of  autocracy  necessary  t<» 
one  in  his  position.  I  never  inquired 
into  the  circumstances,  but  I  fancy 
some  ebullition  of  this  character  led  to 
what  might  have  proved  a  serious  mat- 
ter. As  far  as  It  touched  me  person- 
ally, I  have  kept  the  secret  for  eleven 
years.  As  there  is  no  discredit  to  any- 
one concerned,  and  as  it  pointed  to  a 
•momentous  turn  proposed  in  the  life 
some  passages  of  which  are  here  re- 
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corded,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  mention  the  episode. 

BJvery  year,  on  the  eve  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition, 
Sir  Henry  Tate,  founder  of  the  Picture 
Gallery  which  bears  his  honored  name, 
gave  a  banquet  at  his  house  at  Streat- 
ham,  the  guests  being  Royal  Academ- 
icians or  Associates.  ,  By  some  chance 
I  was  regularly  invited  to  Join  the 
charmed  circle,  being  the  only  layman 
present  with  the  exception  of  Sir  WU- 
liam  Agnew,  whose  long  and  intimate 
connection  with  painthig  and  painters 
made  his  comradeship  more  natural. 
Driving  to  Streatham  he  was  good 
enough  to  pick  me  up  at  Ashley  Gar- 
dens, safely  delivering  me  home  after 
a  cheerful  dinner. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  (AprU  28, 
1897)  he,  abruptly  turning  the  conver- 
sation,   offered    me   the   editorship    of 

'♦Punch." 
"What  about  Bumand?"  1  asked. 
He  explained  that  differences  had 
arisen  between  the  editor  and  the  pro- 
prietors, which  confirmed  the  latter  in 
the  slowly  formed  resolution  of  mak- 
ing a  change. 

If     Agnew     had     offered     me     his 
brougham  and  the  pair  of  horses  that 
were  trundling  us  down  to  Streatham  1 
should  have  been  far  less  surprised.  It 
was  a  glittering  prize  dangled  before 
appreciative  eyes.    At  the  time  I  would 
rather  have  been  editor  of  "Punch" 
than  EUnperor  of  India.      Of  all  posi- 
tions on  the  British  Press  it  is  to  my 
mind  at  once  the  most  lionorable  and 
the  most  honored.  The  temptation  was 
Rupreme.    I  don't  think  it  cost  me  two 
minutes*  hesitation  before  it  was  put 
aside.    I  could  get  along  very  well  as  I 
was.    For  Bumand  the  severance  from 
the  paper  with  which  his  name  had 
been  bo  long  associated   would   be  a 
cruel  blow,  not  only  to  his  pride,  but 
to  his  prospects  as  a  bread-winner. 

I  told  Agnew  that,  much  as  J  valued 
the  honor  done  me,  I  could  not  accept 
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it  to  the  deposition  of  the  man  who 
gave  me  my  first  footing  on  "Punch," 
and  whose  friendship  I  had  enjoyed 
for  fifteen  years.  Agnew  would  not 
accept  the  refusal,  insisting  that  I 
should,  as  he  put  it,  sleep  over  the  mat- 
ter. I  slept  accordingly  very  comfort- 
ably, and  on  the  following  day  sent 
him  the  subjoined  letter: 

42  Ashley  Gardens,  Victoria  St,  S.W.: 

29.  4,  '97. 

My  dear  Affnew, — Referring  to  our  con- 
versation yesterday  evening,  I  have 
carefully  thought  it  over,  and  am  con- 
firmed In  the  instant  impression  I  en- 
deavored to  convey  to  you. 

I  regard  the  editorship  of  "Punch" 
as  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  English  Press. 
That  I  should  have  been  thought 
worthy  to  have  it  offered  to  me  gives 
me  sincere  pleasure.  But,  my  dear 
Agnew,  I  do  not  forget  that  F.  C.  B. 
brought  me  on  the  "Punch"  staff.  J 
could  not  under  any  iKMsible  arrange- 
ment of  circumstances  be  a  party  to  bis 
supersession  to  my  personal  and  profes- 
sional advantage. 

With  many  thanks  and  sincere  es- 
teem, 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Henry  W.  Lucy. 

Having  thus  obtained  a  locus  gtatidit 
I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  acting  as 
mediator  between  the  temporarily 
estranged  friends.  Of  course  Bumand 
knew  nothing  about  the  conversation 
on  the  drive  to  Streatham.  Till  these 
lines  appear  in  print  no  one  outside  the 
brougham  does,  with  the  exception  of 
my  wife,  who  (for  a  woman)  is  singu- 
larly trustworthy. 

By  exception  I  did  not  share  the  pro- 
verbial fate  of  those  who  in  a  quarrel 
interpose.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
sun  shone  again  in  Bouverie  Street, 
Bumand  wrote  a  letter  acknowledging 
with  exaggerated  appreciation  my  serv- 
ice in  the  matter.  Sir  William  Agnew 
was  not  less  generous  in  his  commen- 
tary, and  we  lived  happily  ever  after- 
wards, or,  to  be  precise,  for  another 
nine  years. 
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William  Agnew— Sir  William,  Bart., 
H8  he  became  somewhat  tardily  in  view 
of  his  claims  upon  the  party  with 
which  he  was  associated  in  times  of  ad- 
versity as  well  as  in  prosperity — ^was 
thoroughly  Imbued  with  the  spirit  and 
traditions  of  "Punch."  He  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  entertaining  the 
staff  at  dinner  in  his  house  in  Great 
Stanhope  Street,  or  when  occupying  the 
vice-chair  at  the  Wednesday  dinner. 
In  later  years,  advancing  age  bringinjK 
tfts  troubles  and  disabilities,  he  disap- 
peared from  the  scene,  to  the  regret 
especially  of  the  older  members  of  the 
staff  whose  acquaintance  was  more  in- 
timate, and  therefore  more  affectionate. 

42  Ashley  Gardens,  Victoria  St.,  1807. 

My  dear  Agneio, — I  have  always  in- 
tended that,  when  my  pilgrimage  to 
Bouverle  Street  on  Wednesday  evenings 
shall  cease,  my  colleagues  and  their 
successors  in  the  old  room  should  be  in 
possession  of  the  portraits  of  Burnand 
and  Tenniel,  painted  for  me  by  E.  A. 
Ward.  I  hereby  bequeath  them.  Mrs. 
Lucy  Is  aware  of  my  intention,  and  I 
expect  that  my  executors  will  observe 
it  on  presentation  of  this  letter.  But 
if  you  can  suggest  any  more  formal  and 
effective  way  in  which  the  desire  can 
be  carried  out  it  shall  be  done. 

The  only  condition  I  make  is  ttiat  on 
each  of  the  frames  shall  be  let  in  a 
small  plate  with  the  inscription:  "Pre- 
sented by  Toby,  M.P.,  to  his  colleagues 
and  companions  round  the  old  Mahog- 
any Tree."  Here  to  follow  the  day  and 
ipear  of  my  death.  The  pictures  are 
to  be  the  possession  of  the  "Punch" 
staff,  to  hang  In  their  dining-room. 
With  kind  regards. 
Tours  faithfully, 

Henry  W,  Lucy, 
Tlie  OornhOl  ICafmilne. 


"Your  generosity  touches  me,"  Ag- 
ue w  wrote.  "I  can  say  no  more;  I  will 
consider  the  way  your  wishes  were  best 
made  operative,  and  bless  you  for  your 
loyalty  to  old  *Punch.'" 

Seven  years  later  I  sat  to  Sargent 
for  my  own  portrait,  wbich  will  also 
finally  Join  the  new  company  of  my 
two  old  friends  and  colleagues  In  the 
dining-room  where  through  many  years 
we  weekly  sat  at  meat. 

11  Great  Stanh(H>e  Street,  W.: 
April   19,   1904. 
My  dear  Lucy, — I  have  Just  come  in 
from  the  New  Gallery,  and  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  writing  to  say  that  I  saw 
what  I  think  is  the  finest  portrait  by 
Sargent  ei>er  painted,    that   of   H.   W. 
Lucy. 
Yon  and  he  are  to  be  congratulated. 
Youife  very  truly, 

Wm,  AffH€9C. 

When  I  informed  Burnand  of  my  in- 
tention to  bequeath  the  portraits  to  the 
"Punch"  table  he  shrewdly  suggested 
the  desirability  of  a  time  limit  It  is 
the  present  historic  proprietary  and  the 
companionship  of  which  I  have  been  h 
member  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  I 
desired  to  benefit  In  these  days  of 
quick  change  of  the  personnel  of  news- 
paper proprietors  no  one  can  say  what 
A  year  may  bring  forth.  Adopting  his 
view  I  varied  the  original  Intention, 
leaving  the  portraits  in  Mr.  Punch's 
keeping  for  ten  years,  begging  him 
thereafter  to  offer  them  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  National  Portrait  gal- 
lery. 

Bemy  W.  Luci^, 


(Conclusion.) 
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IVAN  —  "I8VOSCHICK." 


It  was  twelve  o*clock  at  night  and  a 
Jbitter  frost  in  St.  Petersburg.  The 
^ir  was  like  a  liquid  sheet  of  ice.  The 
biting  wind  swept  round  the  corners 
.and  rushed  moaning  across  the  huge 
square.  The  cathedral  rose  up  black 
and  <sllent  like  a  vast  pile  of  frosted 
iron  silhouetted  against  the  dark  blue, 
steely  sky,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
square  confronting  it  stood  the  statue 
^f  Nicholas  I.,  a  glittering  white  figure, 
seated  upon  a  glittering  white  horse, 
the  snowy  mantle  of  both  horse  and 
rider  reflecting  the  frozen  radiance  of 
the  large  electric  lights  surrounding 
them.  The  lamps  cast  a  brilliant  patch 
•of  icy  light  for  a  little  distance  on  each 
side  of  the  statue  and  shone  upon  the 
mufSed  figure  of  the  sentry  pacing 
around  its  base  with  his  rifle  over 
his  shoulder  and  his  enormous  fur  col- 
lar turned  up  so  as  completely  to  con- 
ceal his  head.  The  brittle  crust  of  ice 
with  which  the  earth  was  covered 
gleamed  brightly  blue  and  scintillating 
where  the  light  fell  upon  it,  and,  as 
.a  solitary  sledge  sped  hastily  over  the 
open  square,  the  horse's  hoofs  struck 
upon  the  ice  with  a  sharp  melodious 
•echo,  as  if  it  were  trotting  upon  some 
ringing  metal. 

Iv&n,  the  little  isvoschick,  had  sought 
shelter  from  the  wind  with  his  sledge 
in  a  narrow  by-street  leading  out  of 
the  square.  He  had  pulled  his  fur 
«ap  as  far  down  over  his  ears  as  possi- 
ble, and  hidden  his  frozen  little  hands 
in  his  sleeves.  The  sledge  stood  mo- 
tionless, and  the  iwoscMck^s  head  hung 
forward  upon  his  breast.  He  was  fast 
asleep. 

"Hey,  isvoscMch!  Wake  up,  devil!*' 
-suddenly  shouted  the  hoarse  voice  of  a 
fforodovoy.  IvAn  sprang,  dazed,  out  of 
Ills  sleep,  and  realized  that  the  police- 
man with  the  astrakhan  cap,  muffled 
up  to  the  eyes  in  his  peaked  hood  of 


rough  brown  cloth,  was  stooping  down 
'to  take  the  number  of  the  little  sledge. 

"Two  roubles  for  this,"  said  the 
gorodocoff'  ''Move  out  of  it,  son  of  a 
Pigl" 

Iv&n,  still  bewildered,  gathered  up 
the  reins  with  his  stifle  benumbed  fin- 
gers and  moved  slowly  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  square.  As  he  pulled  his 
big  fur  cap  up  from  over  his  ears*  he 
revealed  thick  fair  hair  cut  low  round 
the  neck  after  the  fashion  of  Russian 
peasants.  It  was  a  tiny,  pitiful  little 
figure  seated  behind  the  huge  bony 
horse.  There  are  so  many  such  little 
figures  as  his  among  the  i8V08ch4ck8  in 
St  Petersburg,  with  chUdish  faces  un- 
der the  high,  round  isvoscMck  hat  in 
the  summer,  and  the  gigantic  fur  cap 
in  the  winter. 

Iv&n  yawned,  settled  his  cap,  shiv- 
ered, and  quickened  his  pace  as  he 
saw  a  gentleman  in  a  thick  fur  coat 
crossing  the  street  at  the  end  of  the 
square. 

"You  don't  want  an  iavoschickf*'  in- 
quired Iv&n  insinuatingly,  as  he 
reached  the  pedestrian's  side. 

Petr  Petrovitch  got  into  the  sledge, 
giving  an  address,  and  pulled  the  fur 
rug  over  his  knees. 

"A  cold  night,"  he  remarked.  "Will 
the  frost  last,  iavoachi^kf*' 

"If  God  wills  it,  Barin,"  said  Iv&n, 
unconsciously  giving  the  invariable 
answer  returned  by  every  isvoscMck  to 
the  invariable  question. 

"He's  a  greedy  dog,  the  frost,"  re- 
marked Petr  Petrovitch,  "he  eats 
everything  he  finds.'* 

"Aye,  Barin,"  returned  Iv&n,  "he 
bites  the  heart  as  well  as  the  nose." 

"Yours  is  a  cold  trade  in  the  winter, 
isvowhick.  Yon  don't  get  too  warm 
sitting  on  yo«r  box  all  night?" 

"A  cold  trade,  Barin.  Every  rag 
upon  you  freezes  till  your  shirt  is  colder 
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than  the  snow.      It*s  worse  than  fit- 
ting naked.      You  can't  feel  scalding 
tea   mn   down   till   your   Inside   gets 
thawed.    You  can't  feel  your  hands  and 
you  can*t  feel  your  feet,  and  you  can't 
feel  what  you're  sitting  on,  and  your 
eyelids  sting  like  nettles." 
*'And  how's  business,  iavoscMckf" 
*'Bad,  Barin,  bad!    Three  roubles  fine 
to  the  fforodovoy  last  month.    Two  Just 
now.    Two  roubles,  he  said." 
"Oh-ho!    What's  that  for?" 
'*Maybe    God    knows,    Barln.       I've 
stood  in  the  same  place  for  a  week 
past,  and  the  fforodovoy  said  nothing." 
"You  were  asleep?" 
'Asleep,  Barin." 

'You  might  have  got  frozen  to  death 
in  this  frost  Where  do  you  sleep  in 
the  day-time?" 

"In  the  stable,  Barin,  near  the  horse. 
Two  roubles  gone  again.  Maybe  God 
knows  what  for." 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  Petr  Petro- 
vltch,  "you  had  been  drinking  a  little 
glass  of  vodka  and  had  stopped  in  the 
wrong  place?" 

"I?  Vodka,  Barln?  No,  not  I.  No 
vodka  for  me.  I'm  sixteen  years  old, 
and  I've  never  tasted  vodka.  It's  bad, 
Barin.  It  makes  a  man  drunk;  Lt 
makes  him  like  a  dog.  You  can  say 
to  him,  come  here,  and  he'll  come,  or  go 
there,  and  he'll  go.  You  can  hit  him 
and  he'll  fall  flat  No  drink  for  me." 
Ivfin  turned  right  round  on  the  box 
in  his  excitement  and  looked  at  his 
fare,  and  Petr  Petrovitch,  noting  the 
wide  blue  eyes  in  the  pale,  childish 
face  felt  a  thrill  of  pity. 

"And  do  you  think,  little  pigeon,  that 
you  will  be  able  to  stand  firm  till  yon 
are  a  man?"  he  asked. 

"With  God's  help,  Barin,  I'll  stand 
Arm.  At  home  in  the  village,  when  I 
lived  in  the  family,  the  brother  was  al- 
ways drinking.  It  wasn't  a  life,  Barin, 
it  was  a  thorn-brush!  Brother  swear- 
ing, wife  crying,  children  screaming,  old 
people  fretting.      So  I  got  up  and  I  said 


to  the  old  ones,  'Don't  cry  little  mother: 
don't  grieve,  little  father.      I'll  go  to 
St  Peters  and  work  and  get  rich,  and 
you  sha'n't  sorrow  in  your  old  age.' 
I'm  not  rich  yet,"  eald  Iv&n,  with  a 
little  laugh,  "but  I've  tasted  no  vodka. 
At  night  when  I  go  to  the  shelter,  the 
little  brothers  say  to  me,  'Curse  your 
tea,  little  pigeon!      Drink  a  glass  of 
vodka,  that  will  bring  the  life  back  into 
you.*    But  I  say,  'no,  na    Tea  for  me. 
None  of  your  hell-fire  for  me',  I  say.* " 
Iv&n  made  this  speech  in  that  i>ecul- 
iarly  sweet  sing-song  voice  common  to 
the  St  Petersburg  isvosMck.    A  "faro" 
always  enters  into  conversation  with 
his  driver.    The  isvoschUA^  in  his  me- 
lodious, unchanging  drone,  can  give  a*^ 
much  accurate  information  of  the  top- 
ics of  the  town  as  the  columns  of  :i 
newspaper.     He  is  exceedingly  loqua- 
cious; an  encyclopeedia  of  the  quaint 
sayings   and  proverbs  of  the  people. 
He  has  a  large  fund  of  quiet  humor 
and  the  shrewdest  observation.    He  i> 
kicked    and    fined    by    the   gorodovoif, 
beaten  and  exploited  by  his  master;  hp 
snatches  his  sleep  partly  in  the  stable 
with  the  horses,  and  partly  on  his  box 
while  waiting  for  a  fare;  he  is  perpet- 
ually in  a  state  of  semi-starvation;  his 
earnings  amount  to  some  six  shillings 
a    month    when    fines    are    paid — ^but 
through  it  all  he  never  loses  his  sunny 
geniality,  bis  ready  appreciation  of  a 
jest,   his   faculty    of   telling   repartee. 
He  is  a  sagacious,  good*humored,  help- 
less,    down-trodden     being     with     no 
rights,  no  refuge,  no  protection. 

"You   are   quite   alone  here   in    St. 

Petersburg?"  inquired  Petr  Petrovitch. 

"Alone,    Barin,    alone.      I've    been 

alone  and   I've   been  cold  ever  since 

I  left  the  village." 

There  was  silence  for  a  time.  Th«* 
tall,  bony  horse  trotted  wearily  along 
the  quay  beside  the  frozen  Neva.  The 
Winter  Palace  loomed  dark  and 
gloomy  upon  the  right  hand,  deprenlng 
with  its  color  as  of  congealed  blood 
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powdered  now  with  snow,  and  through 
the  distance,  in  the  middle  of  the 
frozen  river,  gleamed  the  lantern  in  the 
gateway  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter 
and  St  Paul.  The  deep  voice  of  its 
cathedral  bell  at  that  moment  tolled 
out  across  the  snow  with  the  solemn 
chime:  **Prai8e  God  and  thank  Him! 
Praise  God  and  thank  Him!" 

"Barin,"  said  Iv&n  suddenly,  "what 
makes  the  people  drink  so  much?  Our 
little  brothers,  the  peasants,  for  in- 
stance— what  makes  them  drink  so 
much?*' 

"Who  can  tell,  my  boy?'*  answered 
Petr  Petrovltch.  "They  have  a  song, 
you  know: 

Drink,  drink  drink, 

And  the  anguish  will  pass!'* 

'*The  anguish  will  pass,*'  repeated 
Iv&n  musingly.  "What  does  it  mean, 
Bnrin,  the  anguish  will  pass?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  it  means  that  when 
a  man  is  cold  or  hungry  or  miserable 
the  drink  makes  him  sleepy  and  stu- 
pid so  that  he  doesn't  feel  the  pain 
and  forgets  his  unhappiness.  Anguish 
means  some  great  unhappiness  and 
the  drink  makes  a  man  forget  it  for  a 
time." 

"He  wouldn't  feel  the  cold,  Barin?** 

^*Yodka  would  warm  him  at  first,  and 
afterwards,  as  I  say,  it  makes  him  so 
stupid  that  he  doesn't  feel  anything.** 

"Is  it  true,  Barin?" 

"I  can't  speak  from  my  own  ezpe* 
rience,"  said  Petr  Petrovltch  with  a 
smile.  "But  most  people  who  drink 
describe  the  sensation  in  the  same 
manner,  I  think.  Drink  is  a  very 
harmful  and  shameful  thing,  and  it 
makes  a  man,  as  you  say,  like  a  dog. 
But  still,  one  musn't  Judge  too 
harshly.  Sometimes  a  man  has  more 
sorrow  than  he  can  bear,  and  no  help 
and  no  comfort,  no  one  to  care.  Then 
it  sometimes  happens  that  he  turns  to 
<1rlnk  for  consolation  and  a  little  peace. 


I  think  it  is  often  like  that  with  your 
little  brothers,  the  peasants.  That's 
my  door,  my  boy.  Good-night  'little 
pigeon.'  God  help  you.  God  keep 
you." 

Iv&n  took  his  fare  and  began  to  dig 
in  his  capacious  top-boote  to  find  his 
purse.  He  had  gained  sufficient  expe- 
rience in  his  few  months  of  town  life 
to  know  that  no  iwoaoMck  who  would 
prosper  sticks  his  purse  into  the  breast 
of  his  coat  Twice  his  earnings  had 
been  stolen  from  him  as  he  sat  upon 
his  box  temporarily  overcome  in  the 
lierpetual  struggle  with  that  harassing 
enemy,  sleep.  There  is  a  brotherhood 
of  thieves  in  St.  Petersburg  who  gain 
a  fat  livelihood  by  pilfering  the  earn- 
ings of  the  unwary  isvoHMck. 

"God  help  you.  God  keep  you,*' 
murmured  Ivftn,  repeating  the  last 
words  of  Petr  Petrovltch,  and  suddenly 
for  some  reason  the  tears  sprang  into 
his  eyes. 

The  big  horse  moved  slowly  down 
the  street  and  Iv&n  pondered. 

"That's  a  good  Barin,"  he  thought 
"He  has  a  golden  heart  *God  bless 
you,'  he  said.  'God  keep  you.  Yours 
is  a  cold  trade  in  the  winter,  iwoscMck* 
he  said.    He  knows." 

The  tears  rose  to  his  eyes  again,  and 
he  felt  inclined  to  cry.  But  the  sen- 
sation was  so  strange  to  him  that  he 
hardly  knew  the  meaning  of  it 

The  night  grew  darker,  and  the  frost 
more  bitter.  The  horse,  according  to 
custom,  stopped  near  the  kerbstone  and 
stood  there;  the  iavoscMck  dropped  the 
reins  and  buried  his  hands  in  his 
sleeves.    He  was  still  musing. 

"  *Drink,  drink,  drink,  and  the  an- 
guish will  pass.'  The  Barin  said  it 
means  that  when  a  man  is  cold  and 
hungry  and  miserable,  the  drink  makes 
him  forget  it.  It  makes  him  warm. 
I  said,  *I've  been  alone  and  I've  been 
cold  ever  since  I  left  the  village.' 
^Alone,'  I  said,  'and  cold.'  That's  true, 
Ifs  true  enough,"  thought  the  little  isvo- 
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Schick,  and  a  big  tear  dropped  upon  the 
rug  covering  his  Icnees. 

"The  anguish  will  pass,"  the  words 
rang  persistently  in  his  head.  "An- 
guish means  some  great  unhappine^s. 
Oh,  it*s  being  alone  and  the  cold  that's 
80  bad;  the  cold  and  being  alone. 
That's  what  it  is." 

Another  tear  rolled  down  his  cheek. 
The  numberless  new  and  hard  expe- 
riences crowded  into  the  short  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  his  prond^ 
boast  to  the  old  people,  the  blows,  the 
curses,  the  hunger,  the  cold,  the  ter- 
rible weariness,  and  above  all,  the  lone- 
liness, the  pitiless  indifference  of  tho 
great  city  rose  up  before  him  and  the 
tears  began  to  follow  one  another.  He 
knew  now  that  he  would  never  send 
a  rouble  back  to  the  village,  that  he 
would  never  possess  the  money  to  take 
him  home  again,  perhaps  he  would 
never  be  able  to  spare  enough  kopeckft 
to  pay  the  letter- writer  and  the  stamp 
and  to  send  the  little  father  and 
mother  a  letter.  He  would  be  alone, 
always  alone,  and  there  was  no  out! 
who  would  help  him,  no  one  to  care. 
The  words  of  Petr  Petrovitch  recurred 
to  him: 

"Sometimes  a  man  has  more  sorrow 
than  he  can  bear,  and  there  is  no 
help,  no  comfort,  no  one  to  care." 

"He  knows,  he  knows,  he  knows," 
thought  little  Iviln.  A  wild  impulse 
seized  him  to  go  back  and  find  the 
Barin  again;  but  he  knew  that  such  a 
thing  was  impossible. 

And  a  drunkard  reeling  past,  shout- 
ing the  refrain  of  a  rollicking  ch^nrus, 
received  a  shock  which  nearly  served 
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to  sober  him.  The  iwo$dUck  on  the 
sledge  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  lean- 
ing  forward  with  his  arms  upon  his 
knees,  was  sobbing  bitterly.  The  sight 
was  so  extraordinary  that  it  Jarred 
even  upon  drunken  senses.  The  man 
paused  for  a  moment,  stopped  singing 
and  stood  shaking  and  wavering,  gaz- 
ing in  tipsy  astonishment  at  the  in- 
credible phenomena.  But  the  isvoschick 
did  not  raise  his  head,  and  the  hopeless 
sobbing  continued.  The  drunkard 
moved  a  few  steps  forward,  paused, 
shook  his  head,  and  finally  reeled  off 
silently  homewards. 

In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
when  IvAn  entered  the  traktir,  the  fat 
proprietor  said  to  him  as  usual  from 
behind  the  counter:  "Tea  for  you,  eh. 
isvoschickr* 

But  Ivjln  answered  him: 

"No,  little  uncle,  vodka,     I'm  cold.'" 

The  time  wore  on  and  the  bony  horse 
dozing  in  the  courtyard  with  the  little 
sledge  behind  him  woke  up  at  inter- 
vals to  wonder  why  his  little  master 
did  not  come  to  drive  him  out  into 
the  streets  again. 

But  Ivdn  was  in  the  traktir  fast 
asleep,  with  his  head  upon  the  table. 
His  cap  lay  beside  him,  and  his  mass 
of  shaggy  fair  hair  was  shining  in  the 
gaslight  It  would  have  been  very 
difficult  indeed  to  awaken  him  (rom 
that  death-like  sleep  of  exhaustion  and 
a  strong  dose  of  vodka  combined.  And 
if  they  had  awakened  him  he  would 
never  have  been  able  to  drive  the  tall 
horse  out  between  the  court-yard 
gates. 

»/,  Satufin. 


THE  ART  OP  BEING  ILL. 


All  invalids  are  allowed  the  courtesy 
epithet  of  interesting.  Yet  there  are 
some  who  renounce  the  homage  and  so- 
licitude to  which  their  state  entitles 


them.  The  illnesses  of  our  friends  in- 
deed convince  us  that,  while  there  is 
perhaps  more  general  love  of  attracting 
notice   in   tlie   world   than   ever,   and 
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while  innumerable  fi(;titious  demnnds 
are  made  upon  the  attention  o^  tepder 
mindd,  there  Is  also  a  great  deal  of  aus- 
terity and  shyness  among  the  sick. 
There  are  persons  who  can  easily  be 
persuaded  to  talk  about  yaur  illness, 
but  whom  nothing  wUl  Induce  to  talk  ot 
their  own.  They  are  prepared  to  be 
ministering  angels,  but  draw  back  at 
the  suggestion  that  any  angel  should 
minister  to  them.  After  some  observa- 
tion, we  declare  our  belief  that  the 
English  world  is  divided  into  two 
classes:  those  who  like  being  the  centre 
of  interest  on  a  sick-bed,  who  make  the 
most  of  their  temporary  privilege  of 
extorting  sympathy  from,  every  quar- 
ter, and  who  are  inclined  rather  to  em- 
phasize than  to  dismiss  their  suffer- 
ings; and  those  who  seem  to  think  that 
talk  of  their  illness  would  be  a  kind  of 
uncalled-for  confidence  in  the  world's 
ear.  The  first  class  really  snatch  a 
fearful  pleasure  from  being  ill, — ^if  not 
too  ill,  but  just  ill  enough;  the  second, 
however  111,  would  pretend  that  they 
are  not  ill  at  all,  and  perhaps  at  an 
aliening  word  of  sympathy  they  retire 
before  the  threat  of  genial  comfort  as 
un  owl  before  the  radiance  of  the  sun. 
The  first  class  are,  in  one  way,  like 
Lamb  in  his  sickness,  who  felt  that  his 
sick-bed  was  a  throne  from  which  he 
administered  a  hushed  and  obsequious 
kingdom,  and  from  which  he  descended 
reluctantly  into  the  deserts  of  convales- 
cence, where  he  could  barely  arouse 
anxiety.  The  second  are  like  sick 
animals,  which,  with  the  intuitions  of 
helplessness  or  death  upon  them,  slip 
away  to  some  quiet  corner  where  their 
weakness  shall  not  be  a  provocation  to 
the  strong,  or  where  their  "bout  of 
passive  strife'*  shall  be  unwitnessed 
and  undisturbed.  The  present  writer 
confesses  impenltently  that  he  belongs 
to  the  first  class.  If  he  cannot  be  in- 
teresting at  any  other  time,  why  should 
he  not  exact  his  full  privilege  of  being 
i'onsidered  so  when  he  is  ill?    And  the 


opportunities  are  so  rare!  His  friends 
of  the  other  class  assure  him  that  the 
rarity  of  the  occurrence  is  the  whole 
explanation  of  his  tolerance  of  illness. 
But  he  is  sure  that  there  are  other  ex- 
planations. Sickness  has  many  com- 
pensations, and  there  Is  an  art  in  un- 
derstanding these  and  contriving  com- 
paratively to  enjoy  them.  Let  us  be 
ill,  he  says,  with  a  certain  style  and 
sincerity.  If  there  is  sympathy  to  be 
had,  let  us  have  it.  And  not  only  for 
our  own  sake,  for,  like  mercy,  sympa- 
thy is  twice  blessed;  it  blesseth  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  The 
hand  that  ministers  tlie  beef-tea  or 
plies  amateurishly  the  clinical  ther- 
mometer (all  too  often,  and  to  the  des- 
pair of  the  jealous  doctor)  acquires 
merit  under  his  incentives. 

The  theory  works  out  quite  simply. 
Have  we  a  headache?  All  the  world 
shall  know  it,  even  if  we  make  the 
headache  worse  in  spreading  the  news. 
No  doubt  there  Is  quiet  heroism  in  the 
people  who  continually  emulate  the 
Spartan  boy,  and  would  let  the  fox  eat 
out  their  heart  while  they  kept  an  or- 
dinary countenance.  And  let  us  record 
here  our  observation  that  this  heroism 
is  m(»re  common  in  women  than  in 
men.  Wlio  does  not  know  the  person 
who,  being  persistently  challenged,  at 
length  admits  that  he  or  she  has  been 
racked  with  pain  for  hours  or  days? 
Splendid,  but,  we  must  venture  to  add, 
mistaken,  austerity!  No;  we  will  be  ill 
in  style,  and  be  as  interesting  as  we 
may.  Let  us  not  be  too  sure  that  si- 
lence and  reserve  are  true  considera- 
tion for  our  friends,  when  unconfessed 
sickness  may  be  accompanied  by  a  har- 
vest of  whims  and  perversities  all  in- 
explicable to  the  onlooker.  The  pres- 
ent writer  knows  a  nurse  whose  stern 
but  wholesome  face  relaxes  at  the  first 
whisper  of  illness  in  the  house.  Her 
eye  brightens;  there  Is  a  "case";  profes- 
sional zeal  quickens;  she  Is. about  to 
come  into  her  own.      The  chamber  of 
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s$ickne88  is  the  temple  of  her  happy  de- 
votion. 

Our  memories  of  sickness  are  not  un- 
pleasant There  was  an  agreeable 
sense  of  haying  burned  our  boats,  or 
of  having  audaciously  taken  the  deci- 
sion that  the  stars  must  stand  still  till 
we  were  well  enough  to  help  them  to 
revolve  once  more  in  their  courses. 
There  was  something  in  this  bold  inter- 
ruption of  routine  that  was  desperate 
to  the  point  of  exhilara1;ioii.  "Tie  up 
the  knocker.  Say  I'm  sick.  Fm 
dead/'  as  Pope  writes  in  his  epistle  to 
Dr.  Arbuthnot  That  has  the  right 
spirit  of  nonchalance.  The  world  can 
go  hang.  For  a  few  days  at  least  let 
it.be  incredible  that  everything  will  be 
performed  in  the  universe  Just  as 
though  we  had  not  dropped  out  of  the 
strife,  and  incredible  that  we  shall  see 
no  difterence  in  the  complexion  of  the 
material  world  when  we  return. 

.3ut  perhaps  most  of  our  memories 
come  ftom  the  insignificant  illnesses  of 
childhood.  Then  the  world  responded 
feverishly  to  one  temperature,  and  ro- 
mantic imagination  galloped  unchecked 
by  the  elderly  laws  of  probability  and 
experience.  The  small  voyager  moved  in 
tumultuous  scenes,  riding  on  invisible 
steeds  in  aerial  flights,  whirled  round 
and  sucked  down  by  maelstroms;  and 
the  world  of  flickering  lights  at  night 
was  peopled  with  goblins  and  wizened 
and  peaked  faces  which  marched  in 
battalions  on  the  walls.  Then  it  was 
discovery  itself  to  hear  the  wakeful 
clocks  chiming  through  the  night,  to 
see  "the  casement  grow  a  glimmering 
square"  as  the  day  approached,  to 
know  that  there  was  a  life  of  the  night 
as  well  as  a  life  of  the  day,  and  that 
in  it  cocks  crowed  and  birds  chattered 
and  piped  fitful  notes.  Surely  it  was 
with  such  memories  in  his  mind  that 
Dickens  made  the  golden  ripple  on  the 
wall  spread  out  into  a  river  and  bear 
away  the  unresisting  life  of  Paul  Dom- 
bey.       It  was  iu  such  circumstances 


many  of  us  learned  that  the  invalid  is 
encouraged  to  make  his  selfishness  the 
pleasure  of  his  attendants,  and,  re- 
joicing, to  refine  upon  that  privilege. 
The  present  writer  finds  that  to  this 
day  certain  food,  or  even  the  thoosht 
of  it  (rusks  and  barleywater,  to  wit). 
recalls  a  scene  where  his  bed  was  set. 
with  the  proper  degree  of  pomp  and 
importance,  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
room.  That  "pleasant  land  of  coim- 
terpane"  was  his  Pisgah  from  which 
were  seen  many  glimpses  of  promised 
lands;  to  it  were  brought  the  due  offer- 
ings of  anxious  relations;  and,  above 
all,  it  was  the  vantage-point  from 
which  the  firelight  panoramas  could  be 
seen  chasing  round  the  equidistant 
w^lls,  and  it  was  underneath  the  very 
middle  of  the  dissolving  firmament  of 
ceiling. 

"If  there  be  a  regal  solitude,  it  is  a 
sick-bed,"  says  lAmb.  Yes,  indeed; 
but  we  want  the  regality,  not  the  soli- 
tude. Until  we  are  exceeding  ill  we 
shall  not  turn  our  face  to  the  wall,  but 
rather  be  like  the  "Sick  King  in  Bok- 
hara": — 

Happy  he  who  lodges  there! 
With  silken  raiment,  store  of  rice. 
And    for    this    drought,    all    kinds    of 

fruits, 
Grape-syrup,  squares  of  colored  Ice, 

With  cherries  served  in  drifts  of  snow. 

Even  in  excessive  weakness  we  may 
plumb  interesting  and  romantic  depths 
when  the  hold  of  the  body  on  the  mind 
slackens.  The  governing  senses  are 
not  oppression  and  awe  as  Browning 
perceived;  and  in  singing  that  truth  he 
for  ever  rebuked  the  morbidity  which 
turns  a  physical  crisis  only  to  the  be- 
lated instruction  of  a  man's  moral  na- 
ture:— 

What  is  he  buzzing  in  my  ears? 
"Now  that  I  come  to  die, 
Do  I  view  the  world  as  a  vale  of  tears?" 
Ah.  reverend  sir,  no)t  I! 
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The  confased  but  active  brain  saw 
only  a  rustic  scene  reconstructed  by 
tbe  physic  bottles.  There,  in  that  spot, 
was  where  the  sick  man  used  to  go 
courting: — 

At  a  terrace,  somewhere  near  the  stop- . 

per, 
There  watched  for  me  one  June, 
A  girl;  I  Icnow,  sir,  it's  improper, 
My  poor  mind's  out  of  tune. 

A  proverb  prescribes  for  sickness 
Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr.  Merry- 
man.  The  merry  lieart  goes  all  the 
way  in  all  but  the  worst  sicknesses. 

Tbe  ^eoCator. 


The  art  of  being  ill  enables  one  to 
turn  the  interruption  of  normal  life 
into  an  experience  almost  comparable 
with  a  holiday.  Having  made  up  one*s 
mind  that  one  has  '*the  leisure  to  be 
ill,"  one  is  free  to  employ  that  leisure 
to  take  stock  of  one's  position,  reflect 
on  the  past,  and  resolve  handsomely 
for  the  future.  And  when  one. returns 
to  life,  the  world  has  all  its  values 
sharpened  and  more  distinct,  and  it 
is  possible  to  date  events  from  the 
period  in  which  one  swelled— as  we 
must  confess  after  all — ^into  a  giant 
of  self-importance. 


THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OP  DARWIN. 


It  is  Just  100  years  since  Charles 
Darwin  was  bom.  A  man  of  weak 
health  throughout  life,  and,  what  is 
more,  a  genius  of  infinite  patience,  he 
brooded  over  his  great  work  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  was  fifty  years  old  that  "The 
Origin  of  Species"  saw  the  light  In 
days  when  a  new  idea  lives  for  a 
week,  if  it  lives  at  all,  and  the  up-to- 
date  theorist  will  produce  you  a  new 
hypothesis  to  explain  most  complex 
facts  whUe  you  wait,  there  is  some- 
thing chastening  in  the  reflection  that 
the  one  theory  of  the  last  century 
which  more  than  any  other  has  moved 
the  world  was  incubating  for  twenty 
full  years  In  the  patient  mind  of  its 
originator  befcH'e  he  could  so  far  sat- 
isfy himself  that  it  was  well  grounded 
as  to  put  it  into  print  Even  then 
Darwin  would  have  held  back  longer 
but  for  the  simultaneous  trend  of  Dr. 
A.  R.  Wallace's  mind  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  conception  of  evolution 
was,  in  fact,  in  the  air  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
simultaneous  development  of  the  the- 
ory of  natural  selection  in  two  minds, 
working  independently,  is  In  itself  no 


more  remarkable,  though  no  less  in- 
teresting, than  the  coincidences  be- 
tween the  work  of  Newton  and  Leib- 
nitz, or  between  that  of  Hamilton, 
Joule,  Meyer,  and  Helmholz.  It  was 
not,  in  fact,  the  conception  of  organic 
evolution  which  was  Darwin's  great 
original  contribution.  The  idea  of  the 
origin  of  the  infinitely  manifold  forms 
of  organic  life  from  simpler  types,  and 
perhaps,  in  the  end,  from  a  single 
primitive  ancestor,  had  been  discussed 
more  or  less  actively  for  at  least  two 
generations,  and  applications  of  the 
theory  had  even  been  made  to  the 
world  of  mind  by  Herbert  Spencer  four 
years  before  the  publication  of  "The 
Origin  of  Species."  Darwin,  then,  did 
not  originate  the  theory  of  organic  evo- 
lution, nor  did  he  prove  it  for  to  this 
day  it  cannot  be  said  that  final  proof 
has  been  attained,  and  it  may  be  that 
proof,  in  the  rigid  sense,  of  such  a 
theory  is  unattainable.  What  Darwin 
did  precisely  was,  by  the  aid  of  a  sim- 
ple but  far-reaching  hypothesis,  to 
bring  the  theory  for  the  first  time  into 
contact  with  an  immense  body  of  facts, 
to  show  that  it  could  be  utilized,  as 
every  scientific  hypothesis  ought  to  be 
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utilized,  to  explain  difficulties  and  con- 
trad  ictiouB,  to.  tbro,w  light  upon  wUat 
was  obscure,  to  give  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance to  wiiat  was  otherwise  value- 
less lumber. 

Darwin  had  before  him  two  great 
masses  of  fact.  There  were  the  vast 
classifications  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms,  classifications  show- 
ing that  individuals  could  be  referred 
to  species,  tliat  species  could  be 
grouped  together  in  genera,  and  genera 
in  turn  could  be  brought  into  higher 
groups  rising  one  above  another  till 
they  reached  the  great  Orders  that 
were  in  their  turn  ranged  into  the 
Classes,  of  which  the  whole  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  re- 
spectively could  be  shown  to  consist. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  these  gi- 
gantic systems  in  which  every  living 
thing  could  be  referred  to  its  place? 
Were  all  these  Species,  Genera,  Orders, 
and  Glasses,  nothing  but  a  wonderful 
arrangement  of  desks  and  pigeon  holes 
for  convenience  of  reference  in  which 
the  omniscent  naturalist  could  place 
every  object  with  which  he  had  to 
deal?  Was  the  name  of  genus  and 
species  nothing  but  a  label,  and  was 
the  work  of  the  naturalist  to  remain 
at  bottom  no  more  significant  than 
that  of  a  skilled  maker  of  catalogues? 
On  the  pre-Darwlnian  view  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  see  any  escape  from  this  con- 
clusion. The  classification  was  there, 
but  if  each  species  was  an  independent 
creation  arising  side  by  side  with 
others,  but  having  no  vital  connection 
with  any  of  them,  the  whole  thing  ap- 
peared without  plain  meaning  or  pur- 
port On  the  other  side  there  was  the 
geological  record,  the  fact  that  incor- 
porated in  the  stratified  remains  of 
earlier  portions  of  the  earth*s  surface 
were  the  imprints  of  a  succession  of 
forms,  animal  and  vegetable,  resem- 
bling and  yet  differing  from  those 
which  people  the  world  at  the  present 
day.     There  was  the  fact  that  in  the 


strata  nearest  to  our  own  p^od  the 
resemblances  were  closer,  to.  the  forms 
we  now  see,  and  that,  as  we  get  to 
older  and  older  strata,  so  the  resem- 
blances become  more  remote  and  the 
differences  more  accentuated.  There 
was  the  fact  that  differences  of  spe- 
cies were  the  first  to  disappear  and 
that  as  we  ascend  to  the  more  funda- 
mental characteristics  of  an  organic 
type,  so,  on  the  whole,  we  are  able 
to  trace  them  further  and  further  back 
into  the  abyss  of  geological  time.  Had 
this  succession  any  meaning  or  was 
this  fossilized  history  of  life  to  remain 
a  mere  mass  of  brute  fact,  ascertain- 
able but  unintelligible?  To  these  ques- 
tions the  Darwinian  theory  supplied  an 
answer.  If  one  conceived  the  simpler, 
more  elementary  types  of  life  repro- 
ducing their  kind,  multiplyiDg,  extend- 
ing over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  ceaseless  struggle  for  food 
and  warmth,  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence and  reproduction,  one  could 
imagine  also  changes  coming  into  be- 
ing in  such  a  type  in^respoose  to  the 
repeated  struggles  of  each  individual 
to  adjust  itself  to  its  environment 

It  was  on  the  nature  of  ttds  adjust- 
ment that  everything  turned.  Lamarck 
had  held  that  the  very  effort  of  ttie 
individual  would  have  an  effect  upon 
his  descendants,  that  the  mere  exercise 
of  limb  would  not  only  strengthen  the 
limb  itself  in  the  individual,  but  would 
tend  to  survive  in  the  next  generation 
so  that  a  progeny  of  stronger  limbs 
would  result.  This  crude  and  simple 
view  could  never  explain  the  whole  of 
the  facts.  Darwin  did  not  like  the 
more  advanced  aniong  his  followers, 
reject  in  its  entirety  the  Lamarckian 
theory.  He  never  denied  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  use  and  disuse  of  parts 
might  have  its  effect  in  heredity,  or. 
in  the  technical  phrase,  that  acquired 
modifications  might  be  passed  on  to 
descendants,  but  it  was  not  on  this 
possibility    that    he   relied.      He   con- 
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ceived  a  simpler »  but  more  far-reachlug 
theory  of  adjustment,  for  tlie  purposes 
of  which  It  was  necessary  to  assume 
nothing  beyond  causes  which  could 
actually  be  seen  at  work  in  miniature. 
It  was  necessary  to  assume  in  the  first 
place  that  individuals  vary  from  the 
parent  stock,  as  we  know  that  they 
do;  it  was  necessary  to  assume  that 
some  of  these  variations  will  be  better 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  existence 
than  others,  which  is  scarcely  to  be 
denied;  and  it  followed  that  the  indi- 
viduals who  so  varied  would  in  the 
long  run,  and  taking  large  numbers 
into  account,  survive  in  larger  ratio 
than  others.  It  followed  again  that 
their  descendants,  starting  from  the 
point  which  they  had  achieved  and  va- 
rying in  the  same  way  in  all  direc- 
tions, some  for  good  and  some  for  evil, 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  sort  of 
elimination  on  the  one  hand  or  of  se- 
lection on  the  other;  and  it  followed 
accordingly  that  the  forms  of  organic 
life  would  undergo  in  the  course  of 
time  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  modi- 
fication. How  far  this  modification 
would  go  indeed  there  was  no  clear 
evidence  to  show,  but  there  was 
at  least  the  abstract  possibility  that 
in  this  way  a  simple  generic  type 
might  by  the  accumulation  of  differ- 
ences split  up  into  species,  and  these 
might  sub-divide  in  turn.  In  this  way, 
as  Darwin  triumphantly  showed  in  his 
chapter  on  Classification,  an  order  re- 
sembling that  which  we  actually  find 
in  the  organic  world  might  be  evolved 
from  a  very  few  original  forms,  and 
even  from  a  single  type. 

Since  Darwin*s  time  a  host  of  in- 
vestigators have  worked  upon  the  ac- 
tual mechanism  of  heredity.  The  in- 
timate structure  of  the  cell  and  the 
mechanism  of  reproduction,  almost  un- 
known when  'The  Origin  of  Species'' 
WAS  ])ublished,  have  now  yielded  up 
a  great  part  of  their  secret  to  the  mi- 
croscope.   The  aid  of  mathematics  has 


been  called  in  to  elucidate  the  prob- 
lems of  inheritance,  and  the  natui<e  of 
variation  and  the  degree  in  which  it 
is  inherited  have  become  matters  of 
exact  statistical  study.  The  work  of 
Mendel,  whose  experiments  on  heredity 
were  published  within  seven  years  of 
*'Thc  Origin  of  Si)ecies,"  and  remained 
wholly  unknown  for  an  entire  genera- 
tion, has  been  rediscovered,  and  experi- 
ment has  been  called  in  to  the  aid 
of  statistics  in  the  study  of  variation 
and  inheritance.  Most  important  of  all, 
perhaps,  for  the  final  acceptance  of 
the  Darwinian  theory,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  material  upon  which 
natural  selection  has  to  work  is  not 
wholly  confined  to  the  small  individual 
variations  to  which  Darwin  virtually 
confined  his  attention.  It  is  a  verified 
empirical  fact  that  larger,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  discontinuous,  variations 
also  occur— that  they  are  frequently 
stable,  and  probably  become  the  source 
of  new  types.  The  work  of  De  Vries, 
while  tending  to  modify  our  concep- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  natural  se- 
lection worlLB,  makes  it  far  easier  than 
before  to  attribute  to  it  the  vast  ef- 
fects with  which  it  was  credited  by 
Darwin. 

The  work  of  Darwin,  of  course,  has 
had  its  effect  far  outside  the  regions 
of  biology.  Everywhere  men  talk  and 
think  in  terms  of  development;  and  the 
conception  of  progress  by  selection,  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  and  the  gradual 
adaptation  to  environment  are  not  so 
much  distinct  ideas,  as  categories  of 
thought  which  shape  the  mind  and 
determine  the  way  in  which  every 
problem  is  handled.  That  as  such  they 
have  often  degenerated  into  a  most 
uncritical  usage  is  a  fact  to  be  ad- 
mitted and  deplored.  In  particular  the 
domination  of  biology  has  had  a  dis- 
astrous effect  in  the  field  of  social  and 
political  reform.  It  has  given  the 
seeming  sanction  of  science  at  one 
time  to  a  soulless  commercialism,  at 
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auothcr  to  the  overweening  pride  of 
nice  and  the  lust  of  dominion.  By 
one  of  the  paradoxes  to  which  the  his- 
tory of  thought  is  prone,  the  theory  of 
progress  has  been  in  the  main  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  intellectual 
and  moral  reaction.  But  every  new 
theory  has  to  go  through  its  infantile 
diseases.  The  worst  of  these  arises 
from  that- distemper  of  the  mind,  pe- 
culiarly prevalent  in  the  half-educated 
world  of  modem  thought,  which 
prompts  men  to  pick  up  the  ideas 
which  specialists  have  elaborated  for 
their  own  purposes  in  their  own  de- 
partments and  apply  them  indiscrim- 
inately as  catch  words  to  settle  ques- 
tions arising  in  another  sphere.  But 
social  life  and  organic  life  are  not  the 

The  Nation. 


same  thing,  and  though  human  society, 
if  Darwin  is  right,  has  developed  oat 
of  the  animal  world,  it  is  none  the  less 
a  new  product,  it  lives  and  moves  and 
has  its  being  in  accOTdance  with  laws 
of  its  own.  Just  as  no  scientific  in- 
genuity could  explain  the  simple  fact 
of  consciousness  in  terms  of  the  ut- 
most elaboration  of  physical  process^ 
so  no  analysis  of  science  can  resolve  a 
code  of  ethics  or  a  conception  of  re- 
ligion into  a  product  of  the  organic 
struggle.  On  the  contrary,  ethics  and 
religion  and  the  whole  work  of  civil- 
ization have  as  one  of  their  main  func- 
tions the  task  of  repressing  the  brute 
struggle  for  existence,  along  with  much 
else  that  belongs  to  the  mere  animality 
of  man. 


THE  ROYAL  INVASION  OF  GERMANY. 


The  visit  of  King  Edward  VII.  and 
Queen  Alexandra  to  the  German  capital 
should  go  far  towards  breaking  down 
the  deplorable  misunderstanding  which 
has  long  been  troubling  Europe.  The 
brilliant  and  stately  reception  of  the 
Royal  party,  the  hearty  welcome  ac- 
corded them  in  the  streets,  the  cor- 
diality of  the  speeches  at  the  State  ban- 
quet, make  an  excellent  beginning  to- 
wards impDossin^  the  popular  mind  and 
altering  the  tone  of  much  professedly 
patriotic  but  really  mischievous  and 
inflammatory  journalism.  But  the 
Inost  thoroughly  satisfactory  element 
in  the  series  of  international  courtesies; 
which  marked  the  visit,  is  the  splendid 
civic  ceremony  in  the  Rathaus,  the  first 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  German 
capital  to  the  municipal  welcomes  cuf4- 
tomarily  accorded  to  foreign  potentates 
by  the  CJorporation  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don. The.  municipal  greeting,  though 
briefer  and  less  formal  than  the  ban- 
quets at  the  Guildhall,  is  not  less  ef- 
fective in  emphasizing  the  popular  and 


national  character  of  the  welcome,  and 
reminding  the  world  of  the  place  taken 
by  the  civic  element  in  German  society. 
Even  the  unemployed  deiyonstratlons. 
which  marred  the  unanimity  of  the 
welcome,  are  a  timely  intimation  of  the 
grave  economic  problems  common  to 
both  countries,  which  can  only  be 
solved  in  a  time  of  permanent  peace, 
and  must  inevitably  be  aggrarated  by 
the  uncertainty  and  unproductive  ex- 
penditure set  up  by  persistent  rumors 
of  the  possibility  of  war.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  danger  in  exaggerating.  For- 
eign policy,  for  Great  Britain  at  any 
rate,  is,  and  must  alway-s  be,  controlieil 
by  Ministers  responsible  to  Parliament. 
But  Just  because  this  is  so»  we  are  ex- 
tremely glad  that  the  impression  of  the 
importance  of  the  KIng*s  visit  Is  belght- 
eiieil  bj-  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Privy 
8eal.  The  visit,  of  course,  is  primarily  a 
return  for  that  paid  by  the  Kaiser  to 
the  British  Couri  and  the  City  of  London 
in  the  autumn  of  1007,  and  on  its  do- 
mestic side  a  sequel  to  the  passing  vi^s- 
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its  auuually  paid  to  bim  by  tbe  King. 
As  it  is  one  of  a  series,  it  proves  tbat 
tlie  relations  between  tbe  two  Courts 
and  Governments  are  infinitely  better 
tban  migbt  ordinarily  be  inferred  from 
tbe  tone  of  certain  politicians  in  botb 
coQQtrieB  and  their  organs  in  tbe  Press. 
But  tbe  special  cordiality  witb  wbicb 
it  has  been  invested  on  botb  sides 
sbould  intensify  the  pacific  significance 
popularly  ascribed  to  it,  and  abate  tbe 
theatrical  bogey  which  has  been  con- 
jured up  for  tbe  purpose  of  another 
raid  on  the  Exchequer. 

It  Is  possibly  something  more  than  a 
happy  coincidence  that  the  formal  set- 
tlement of  the  Franco-German  misun- 
derstandings with  regard  to  Morocco 
should  have  been  achieved  on  the  day 
of  the  King*s  arrival  in  Berlin.  France 
has  formally  declared  her  intention  of 
upholding  the  integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Shereefian  Empire,  and  of 
maintaining  the  open  door;  Germany 
has  accepted  the  declaration  unreserv- 
edly, and  has  thereby  implicitly  de- 
strogred  those  hopes  of  colonies  and 
mival  stations  and  commercial  monopo- 
lies which  have  been  entertained  in  re- 
gard to  that  region  by  the  prophets  of 
**Grerman  expansion*';  and  tbe  two  coun- 
tries  have  agreed  to  work  together  har- 
moniously, through  Joint  companies,  in 
developing  tbe  large  resources  of  Mo- 
rocco. The  negotiations  have  been 
lengthy,  and  have  been  preceded 
by  various  abortive  attempts  at  an 
understanding;  but  now  Germany 
agrees  to  interpret  tbe  Act  of  Algeciras 
in  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  Great 
Britain  from  tbe  first.  German  enter- 
prise receives  its  fair  and  legitimate 
.satisfaction,  and  French  Radical  poli- 
ticians are  relieved  of  their  fears  tbat 
Morocco  may  become  a  second  Tunis, 
harder  to  subdue  and  more  dangerous 
when  suMued  to  the  relations  of 
France  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
agreement,  of  course,  implies  no  "freez- 
ing out'*  of  other  nations,  no  detriment 


to  tbe  enterprise  of  Great  Britain  or 
Spain;  it  merely  removes  one  of  the 
most  fertile  causes  of  alarm  for  Euro- 
pean peace.  Doubtless  others  remain: 
the  Near  East  still  bristles  with  awk- 
ward problems;  the  Conference  is  still 
remote;  the  recurrent  friction  between 
Italy  and  her  present  ally  but  ancient 
enemy  may  very  possibly  be  aggravated 
during  the  impending  General  Election 
in  tbe  Italian  kingdom,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  next  renewal  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  may  set  up  fresh  doubts  as  to 
the  European  equilibrium. 

Still,  we  have  Just  seen  one  fount 
of  alarms  abated,  and  another  practi- 
cally dried  up;  and  it  may  fairly  be 
asked  whether  the  improvement  can- 
not be  made  to  affect  national  finance. 
Men  of  middle  age  remember  the  time  - 
when  the  designs  attributed  to  Napo- 
leon III.  and  the  Chauvinistic  speeches 
of  his  political  and  military  admirers 
set  up  a  belief  in  the  inevitableness  of 
a  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Both  countries,  while  nomi- 
nally in  alliance,  built  ships  and  forts 
against  each  other,  though  on  the  com- 
paratively modest  scale  of  the  Budgets 
of  those  days;  and  the  Gloire  and  tbe 
Magenta  were  responded  to  by  the 
Black  Prince  and  the  Warrior.  The 
Channel  Islands  were  provided  with 
fortifications  long  since  obsolete,  and 
Aldemey  was  partially  converted  into 
a  naval  station  where  a  British  fleet 
could  watch  Cherbourg.  The  end  of 
its  incomplete  breakwater  has  long 
been  an  inconvenient  artificial  shoal, 
and  an  irate  member  of  Parliament 
was  moved  to  suggest  about  1866  tbat 
the  Government  sbould  buy  up  the 
island  and  blow  it  into  the  sea.  Some 
years  earlier  a  naval  harbor  had 
been  begun  in  Jersey^opposite  a 
coast  whose  ports  dxy  at  half  ebb— 
which  was  abandoned  as  too  shal- 
low while  still  unfinished.  Our 
strategists  may  now  make  fewer  mis- 
takes, but  their  mistakes  are  upon  a  far 
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grander  and  more  expensive  scale.  Is 
it  too  much  to  hope  that  we  may  cease 
to  build  specifically  against  Grermany, 
and  against  possible  Combinations  of 
Grermany  with  some  grotesquely 
incompatible  Power,  like  the  United 
States,  France,  or  Japan?  Ger- 
many claims,  not  unreasonably,  that 
she  is  only  bringing  her  fleet  up  to  a 
level  corresponding  with  her  shipping 
and  commerce.  If  she  has  a  suspicious 
and  restless  war  party  in  high  places 
and  among  Pan-Grerman  enthusiasts, 
we  also  have  our  believers  in  German 
spies  and  in  a  corps  of  Grerman  waiters, 
prepared  on  the  outbreak  of  war  to 
seize  every  London  railway  terminus, 
The  Boonomtot. 


and  our  prophets  of  invasion  who  Ig- 
nore not  only  our  Navy,  but  the  ele- 
mentary conditions  of  the  manoenvriD^ 
of  a  huge  transport  flotilla.  But  a 
war  is  possible  only  by  a  continuance 
of  these  feelings,  supplemented  by  a 
series  of  misunderstandings  and  blund- 
ers on  the  part  of  both  Governments: 
and  these  are  dangers  which  the  events 
of  this  week  have  gone  far  to  diminlah. 
It  is  only  reasonable  that  the  diminu- 
tion should  be  reflected  in  mutual  re- 
duction of  naval  expenditures  which 
bid  fair  to  strain  the  resources  of  both 
countries,  and  to  waste  capital  that  ts 
sorely  needed  for  expenditure  on  peace- 
ful objects  and  reproductive  enterpriseK. 


SOLILOQUY  IN  BERLIN. 

Ouf !  so  it's  gone,  that  fiftieth  birthday,  gone 

With  all  its  flags  and  flowers  and  crowds  and  cheers, 

Its  salvoes  and  processions,  beat  of  drums. 

Its  blare  of  trumpets  and  its  regiments 

Massed  to  salute  me,  and  its  loyalties. 

Its  Burgomasters  and  its  brother-Kings — 

Gone  like  a  breath,  and  I  am  left  to  face 

The  dread  insistence  of  the  further  years. 

Well,  well;  the  prospect  seems  to  narrow  in; 
The  limitless  expanses  grow  defined, 
And  I  can  see,  as  men  of  fifty  see. 
The  dark  broad  river  which  the  others  crossed. 
And  which  I  too  must  some  day  cross  alone. 
What  trophy  shall  I  bear  to  the  other  side. 
What  symbol  of  my  duty  and  my  deeds? 
Bismarck?    Aye,  what  of  him?     The  only  man. 
The  indispensable,  whose  head  was  crowned 
With  wreath  on  wreath  of  conquest  and  renown; 
Lion  of  Varzin,  thunder-cloud  of  doom. 
Sole  stay  of  Empire,  rock  of  German  might. 
Removed  beyond  the  shocks  of  circumstance; 
Eternal  monument  of  glory — pooh! 
I  raised  my  hand  and  brushed  the  thing  aside; 
And  I  did  well,  as  every  man  must  own. 
And  the  too  clamorous  people — ^what  of  them? 
Their  meetings,  congresses  and  Parliaments, 
Their  murmurings  and  obstinate  complaints 
And  all  the  babble  of  their  orators? 
Police  for  them — aye,  that's  the  only  way — 
Police  and  prison  or  a  foreign  land 
For  those  who  being  German  strive  with  me. 
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Silence,  they  say,  a  little  sileoce,  please. 
From  this  too  swift  and  most  impulsive  King. 
Tlie  ways  are  narrow,  and  the  fog  lies  thick 
To  hide  them,  and  to  move  is  to  be  lost. 
Yea,  but  a  King,  since  King  he  is,  must  know 
What  path  to  tread;  his  eye  alone  can  pierce 
The  cloudfl  of  darkness,  and  his  voice  alone 
Can  hail  and  guide  them  where  they  ought  to  go. 
Wherefore  I  know  this  silence  is  not  good. 
While  all  the  discontented  loose  their  tongues 
And  rave  against  him,  shall  the  King  be  still? 

And  I  have  kept  the  peace.      Was  that  well  done? 

I  know  not,  but  I  know  I  kept  the  peace, 

I  whose  blood  boiled  to  hear  the  clash  of  swords. 

At  whose  command  a  million  men  would  spring 

Obedient  to  the  conflict;  I,  whose  soul 

Was  made  for  glorious  battle,  who  could  lead 

Ten  thousand  thundering  horsemen  to  the  charge. 

Have  kept  the  peace,  while  others  urged  to  war. 

And  so  the  years  are  gone,  the  fifty  years. 
And  every  day  was  filled  with  care  and  toil. 
And  at  the  end,  with  all  too  little  done 
And  nothing  fOr  remembrance,  I  remain. 

Punch. 
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Miss  Rena  Ramsay's  name  is  un- 
familiar but  if  her  novel  "The  Straw" 
be  a  fair  index  of  her  powers  she  can 
write  good  novels  of  the  racing  school. 
The  heroine  is  the  straw,  and  is 
blown  hither  and  yon  by  all  manner 
of  breezes.  Having  m<Miey,  she  is 
taken  under  the  direction  of  a  match- 
making matron  and  handed  over  to  a 
ruined  racing-man  upon  whom  a  re- 
cently divorced  woman  has  the  first 
claim,  and  in  the  end  the  entire  action 
resolves  itself  into  a  duel  between  this 
person,  and  a  peer  whom  the  straw's 
husband  has  ridden  down  in  a  steeple 
chase.  The  peer  wins,  and  the  ob- 
noxious husband  being  dead,  every- 
body but  the  lady  with  a  claim  is 
happy.  The  story  \b  written  very 
lightly  and  although  a  murder  is  the 
chief  incident  in  its  latter  half  it  al- 
most passes  for  comedy,  so  evident  is 


it  that  no  harm  is  coming  to  any  one 
who  does  not  deserve  it  The  talk  of 
the  various  p^i-sonages  is  of  that 
agreeably  ill-natured  species  prevalent 
among  persons  having  no  higher  mo- 
tive than  self-amusement,  but  witty, 
and  accustomed  to  exchange  witti- 
cisms without  flinching.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company. 

The  young  English  doctor  who  hesi- 
tates to  write  a  l>ook  for  lay  readers  is 
lost  Whether  it  be  of  any  value  is  a 
minor  matter,  but  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vertising which  a  book  will  give  him, 
nor  maid  nor  matron  will  he  see  in 
his  office,  and  consequently  no  man. 
Most  of  the  little  books  produced  by 
the  fledgeling  physicians  are  surpris- 
ingly good,  abounding  in  eommon  sense, 
and  free  from  professional  affectation 
of  every  species,  and  one  e.<ipecial]y  to 
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)X!  recommended  to  dyspeptics  and  vic- 
tims of  patent  medicine  is  Mr.  C.  San- 
ford  Bead's  "Fads  and  Feeding/'  a 
plain  guide  for  persons  with  too  mucli 
sense  either  to  suppoiae  that  they  can 
always  prescribe  for  themselves,  or  to 
seek  a  physician  whensoever  they  ob- 
serve any  novel  phenomenon  in  the  be- 
havior of  their  bodies.  An  extremely 
brief  discourse  on  the  necessity  and 
purposes  of  food  serves  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  subject  of  diet,  which  *s 
considered  in  many  lights  in  the  earlier 
chapters;  in  the  later,  the  "fads"  re- 
ceive their  due.  The  lesson  of  the 
whole  is  moderation  even  in  changing 
from  the  unwholesome  to  the  whole- 
some, and,  above  all,  great  moderation 
in  thinking  about  possible  diseases, 
and  possibly  abncnmal  processes.  The 
book  is  very  well  written,  and,  being 
the  work  of  one  fresh  from  the  Uni- 
vereity,  it  contains  some  information 
not  found  in  older  works,  and  decidedly 
useful  to  know.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

■ 

Gontemporary   biography   hUs  given 
many  new  types  of  human  nature  to 
i^eaders,  and  one  of  the  most  novel  is 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Charles  H.  Stem- 
berg's  '*The  Life  of  a  Fossil  Hunter." 
In  truth,  few  persons  but  students  of 
geology  and  its  derivative  sciences  are 
aware  of  the  fossil-hunter's  existence, 
and  fewer  still  have  any  conception  of 
the  interesting  nature  of  his  experience. 
Mr.  Sternberg's  includes  forty  years  of 
arduous    Journeys    by    every    method 
known  to  the  region  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Rockies;  adventures 
with  Indians  and  white  men  of  dubious 
character;  privation  and  danger,  and 
very  small  pay,  but  he  is  content;  be- 
ing conscious  that  he  has  rendered  good 
service  to  science  and  this  and  nothing 
less  has  been  his  aim.    He  has  saved 
no  specimens  for  himself  and  the  cor- 
dial written  acknowledgments  of  the 
men  of  science  whom  he  has  served 
are  almost  his  sole  permanent  reward 


for  his  toil.  His  name  aflixed  to  his 
specimens  in  museums  is  the  only  wit- 
ness to  his  labors,  which  will  remain 
after  him,  except  the  work  of  the  three 
sons  whom  he  has  trained  to  aid  hlni 
and  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  but  he 
has  been  happy,  and  his  simple  single- 
hearted  story  is  a  book  to  renew  one's 
faith  in  man's  capacity  to  wort:  for 
pure  delight  in  work.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  a  few  portraits,  includ- 
ing one  of  the  author,  and  excellent 
pictures  of  his  most  interesting  fossils, 
and  of  animals  reconstructed  from 
them.  It  continues  that  group  of  the 
American  Nature  Series  which  Is  called 
"Working  with  Nature."  Henry  Holt 
&  Co. 

The  sphrit  of  Mr.  Percy  MacKay's 
"Ode  on  the  Centenary  of  Abraham 
Lincoln"  is  all  that  is  enthusiastic  and 
reverent,  and  It  contains  a  few  tine 
lines,  but  its  rhetoric  abounds  In  er- 
rors, and  some  of  its  expressions  are 
almost  incredibly  unfortunate.  For  in- 
stance,  one    is    told    that   the   people 

—  "high     on     rude     rails     garlanded 
Bore     their     b/ickwoodsman     to     the 
capitol." 

although  riding  a  man  on  a  rail  is 
hardly  a  tribute  of  respect.  In  a  pas- 
sage describing  Lincoln  as  the  **ione 
Flatboat  man  in  the  Union"  one  read8 
of  him  as  a  "poleman"  at  whom  the 
"logmen"  scream,  or  "burst  the  locks 
and  loot  the  precious  bales"  while  he 
is  "resolute  to  lash  his  ballast  to  the 
sundered  half  and  save  the  whole.'* 
The  closing  verses  are  the  best  in  the 
pretty  little  book  containing  the 
"Ode": 

"His  presence  shall  not  cease 

To  lift  the  ages  towards  his  human 

excellence, 

And  races  yet  to  be 

Shall  in  a  rude  hut  do  him  reverence 

And  solemnize  a  simple  man's  nativ- 
ity." 
(The  Macniilhui  Cti.i 
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MY  COMRADE. 

She  does  not  come  on  summer  days, 
Or  on  those  nights  when  moonlight 
fills 
The  garden  with  a  glimmering  haze; 
And  in  the  time  of  daffodils 
Far,  far  apart  from  me  she  stays. 

But  when  on  stormy  nights  I  go 
Down  shadowy  lawns,  by  whispering 
woods, 
She  paces  with  me  to  and  fro, 

And  takes  a  thousand  varying  moods, 
As  winds  that  know  not  whence  they 
blow. 

I  hear  the  rustle  of  her  dress, 
A  light  kiss  falls  upon  my  hair, — 

She  seems  so  near — I  turn  to  bless 
Her  company, — ^but  darkness  there 

Holds  mocking  depths  of  emptiness. 

Anon  she  murmurs:  "I  am  nigh. 
Oh,  dearest,  listen!    I  am  near." 

I  hear  the  light  step  flitting  by. 

And  borne  upon  the  wind  I  hear, 
**0h,  dearest,  dearest,  it  is  I!" 

Ah,  God;  For  just  one  moment's  space 
To  hold  her  to  my  heart  again! 

Down,  down  the  woodland  paths  I  race. 
My  arms  outstretched  to  her; — the 
rain 

Falls  like  soft  tears  upon  my  face. 
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But  always  out  of  reach,  the  cry 
Comes  sobbing  back  among  the  trees. 

Oh,  dearest,  dearest,  it  is  I!" 
And  through  the  thunder  of  the  seas, 

Oh,  dearest,  listen!      I  am  nigh." 


Still,  still  she  leads  me  on  apace. 
And  still  I  follow,  calling  her. 

Until,    through    well-known    meadow- 
ways. 
And  down  dark  avenues  of  fir. 

She  leads  me  to  the  Peaceful  Place. 

There,  sheltered  from  the  storms  that 
rave 
Without  the  ancient  guardian  wall. 
Lie    those   who    hear    nor    wind    nor 
wave, — 
And  there  she  leaves  me,  though  I 
fall 
To  bitter  weeping,  by  her  grave. 

Ina  M.  Btenning, 

The  Spectator. 


HE   WATCHES   OVER   ISRAEL.. 

He  voatcheB  over  Israel — and  sweeps 

The  fulness  of  His  mercy  into  one 
Great  ocean  of  eternal  deeps: 
No  helm  need  I — ^no  guide. 
When  at  my  side 
Is  set  the  Maker  of  a  hundred  suns. 

He  watches  over  Israel,  nor  sleeps; 
Lest  I  should  stumble  in  the  closing 
dark — 
Like  some  poor  leper  as  he  creeps. 
By  rugged  rut  or  notch. 
Without  His  watch, 
My  faltering  feet  would  never  reach 
the  mark. 

He  watches  over  Israel — and  keeps 
The  greatness  of  His  mercy  to  the 
close: 
He  slumbers  not,  nor  sleeps. 
In  all  my  littie  flight. 
By  noon  or  night, 
I  know  that  He  will  lead  me  to  repose. 

Dougal  MundL 

The   Pall  Mall   Magraslne. 


FOR  LATTER  DAYS. 

The  tired  white  sails  are  homing 
Like  doves  that  have  flown  too  far. 
And  slowly  a  lone  red  star 
Is  kindling  upon  the  quay. 
I  He  on  the  cliff  in  the  gloaming 
And  hear  the  sob  of  the  sea. 

When  pleasure  is  done  with  her  foam- 

And  toil  is  tired  of  his  song; 
When  love  makes  the  last  days  long. 
And  the  folks  are  gentle  with  me — 
Give  me  a  cliff  in  the  gloaming 
With  the  heartache  of  the  sea. 

For  there  can  be  no  more  roaming 
When  the  East  has  come  to  the  West, 
When  the  thing  that  seemed  worst 
is  best. 
As  the  strange  GU>ds  meant  it  to 
be — 
Ay,  give  me  a  cliff  in  the  gloaming 
With  the  heartache  of  the  sea. 

/.  J.  B. 
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There  is  little  doubt  that,  in  the  com- 
ing session  of  Parliament,  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  compelled  to  Introduce  a 
measure  dealing  with  motor-cars  on  the 
public  roads.  Most  likely,  apart  from 
that  measure,  we  shall  see  both  In- 
crease and  redistribution  of  motor-car 
taxation,  of  which  the  former  is  cer- 
tainly demanded  by  public  opinion. 
But  the  question  of  taxation  is  not  at- 
tacked here,  partly  because  of  its  ex- 
treme intricacy,  but  mainly  because  an- 
other and  a  far  more  vital,  or  lethal, 
aspect  of  the  motor  problem  demands 
all  the  space  and  all  the  care  that  can 
be  given  to  it 

Legislation  must  come — and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  it  will  follow  lines  approach- 
ing to  flnality — because  the  present  sit- 
uation is  both  demoralizing  to  motorists 
and  intolerable  to  the  public.  It  is 
plain,  and  is  indeed  generally  admitted, 
ttiat  the  vast  majority  of  motorists,  be- 
ing persons  of  law-abiding  habits  apart 
from  their  motor-cars,  habitually  dis- 
obey that  part  of  the  existing  statute 
which  prescribes  a  speed  limit,  and  feel 
no  shame  when  they  are  caught  and 
punished.  They  Justify  themselves, 
not  by  pleading  conscientious  objec- 
tions, but  by  saying,  in  effect,  that  the 
speed  limit  is  unnecessary— which  is 
open  to  doubt — and  that  the  Act  was 
passed  by  a  Parliament  knowing  next 
to  nothing  of  the  dirigible  quality  of 
motor-cars.  Also  they  feel  that  they 
are  not  fairly  treated  by  the  police,  in 
the  first  instance,  since  police  ambus- 
cades are  usually  so  set  as  to  compel 
the  inference  that  fines,  and  not  the 
public  safety,  are  the  objects  sought; 
and  there  is  a  prevalent  feeling  among 
motorists  that,  before  some  benches  of 
magistrates,  they  cannot  reckon  upon 
receiving  impartial  justice.  The  grad- 
ual growth  of  these  views  needs  not  to 


be  followed  in  detail  because  it  is  n 
story  familiar  to  all. 

There  is  no  denying  that  tMs  was, 
and  is,  a  most  unwholesome  state  of  ' 
things;  but  there  was  worse  to  come. 
Harassed  by  police  ambuscades,  many 
of  them  of  the  money-seeking  kind,  a 
body  of  motorists,  a  small  body  at  the 
outset,  conceived  the  sublimely  impu- 
dent idea    that   they    might   retaliate 
upon  the  law  and  upon  the  police  by 
sending  out  scouts  to  locate   and   to 
discover     police    ambuscades.      They 
went,  indeed,  further  than  to  conceive 
the  plan.    The  carried   it  into  effect 
over  a  great  many  of  the  high-roads 
of  the  country,  and,  aided  by  some  of 
the  automobile  journals,  they  did  their 
audacious  work  most  efllciently.      The 
small  body  becoming  larger,  it  assumed 
the  title  of  Automobile  Association;  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  while  this 
machinery  to  defeat  the  operation  of 
the  law  was  in  active  and  open  move- 
ment, the  names  of  Peers,  and  even 
of  Cabinet  Ministers  past  and  present, 
were  found  among  those  of  its  new 
members.     When  this  was  pointed  out, 
when  men  well  disposed  to  automobil- 
ism  and  convinced  of  the  obsolete  qual- 
ity of  the  existing  law  remonstrated 
on  the  ground  that  such  an  organization 
was  not  only  legally  criminal  but  also 
a  grave  error  of  judgment,  because  it 
tended  to  exasperate  the  public  mind, 
the  defenders  of  the  organization  took 
refuge  in  fiagrant  hypocrisy.      It  was 
urged  that  the  scouts  were  placed  on 
the  roads  with  the  purely  lawful  object 
of  persuading  motorists  to  obey  the  law 
regulating  the  speed  of  travel.      That 
statement  was  what  the  late  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt  would   have  described 
roughly  as  a  "good  thumping  lie,'*  for 
obviously  no  scouts  were  needed  for  the 
alleged  purpose.      It  is  a  matter  alike 
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for  wonder  and  regret  that  no  effectual 
proceedings  were  ever  instituted 
against  this  extraordinarily  impudent 
body;  for  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that, 
with  a  little  intelligence  and  diligence, 
the  evidence  necessary  to  a  conviction 
could  not  have  been  collected.  When 
the  police  at  last  prosecuted,  they  se- 
lected the  case  of  a  private  individual, 
not  connected  with  the  Association, 
who,  being  aware  of  the  existence  of  :i 
police  ambuscade,  and  thinlting  it  to 
be  a  somewhat  ignoble  device,  warned 
all  and  sundry  of  the  legal  peril  lying 
In  their  path.  Of  course  the  prosecu- 
tion failed  in  the  long  run;  but,  when 
the  case  came  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  a  brother  Judge  on  appeal, 
the  Court  left  men*s  minds  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  Judgment  which  would  have 
been  pronounced  had  conspiracy  be<Mi 
proved. 

The  words  of  the  Judges  produced  a 
marked  impression,  but  it  was  not 
an  entirely  salutary  Impression.  It 
was  no  longer  admitted  that  the 
scouts  were  distributed  for  the 
original  and  criminal  purpose.  It 
was  stated  that  the  scouts  were 
sent  out  in  order  to  aid  motorists 
in  distress  and  to  warn  others  of  risks 
other  than  those  of  legal  proceedings. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  scouts  would  no 
longer  betray  police  ambuscades,  and 
copies  of  their  printed  "Instructions" 
were  published  in  support  of  the  allega- 
tion. No  doubt  the  scouts  did  occa- 
sionally help  motorists,  being  members 
of  the  Association,  when  they  were  in 
trouble;  in  fact,  they  ceased  to  say 
"Trap,"  or  to  wear  a  reversible  badge 
so  as  to  indicate  an  ambuscade  with- 
out saying  a  word;  but  so  recently  aw 
last  June,  and  very  likely  later,  men 
knew  exactly  from  the  manner  of  a 
scout's  salute  whether  the  road  wan 
clear  of  police  in  front  of  them  or  not. 
Quite  lately  the  Association  has  appar- 
ently found  grace.  The  scouts  have, 
beyond   doubt,   done  a   great  deal  to 


check  reckless  driving  by  men  with 
whom  the  Association  has  dealt — 
it  would  have  been  better  that 
the  offenders  should  have  been  pun> 
ished  in  the  courts  of  law — and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  scoats 
have  given  definite  assistance  to  the 
police.  But  "non  tali  auxUlo  nee  de- 
fensoribus  istis." 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  present 
state  of  the  law  and  its  admlnstration, 
as  they  appear  to  the  ordinary  motorist. 
Two  classes  of  opinionated  persons 
there  are  whose  views  may  be  men- 
tioned only  to  be  brushed  aside;  while 
those  of  a  third  body,  incomparably  the 
largest  and  the  most  important  of  all. 
must  be  discussed  at  some  length.  The 
opinions  which  may  be  practically  dis- 
regarded are  those  of  the  habitually 
reckless  motorist  and  of  the  infatuated 
anti-motorist.  The  former,  commonly 
known  as  the  "road-hog,"  has  no  more 
right  to  be  consulted  on  the  measures 
applicable  to  dangerous  driving  than  a 
professional  forger  has  when  it  is  a 
question  how  to  check  forgery.  The 
rabid  anti-motorist  may  also  be  left  out 
of  account,  but  for  a  different  reason. 
He  is  no  criminal,  save  that  he  is  pretty 
often  guilty  of  exaggerating  facts.  He 
has  genuine  grievances  too;  but  his 
grievances  are  only  those  liable  to  af- 
flict every  citizen  of  this  country,  more 
or  less,  when  he  is  not  using  a  motor- 
car. Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the 
classes  which  compose  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  let  the  attempt  be  made  to 
reason  out  and,  if  possible,  to  discover 
the  right  way  of  dealing  with  motor- 
ists and  with  motor-car  traffic  in 
this  singularly  congested  and  motor- 
infested  country.  What  ought  to  be 
done?  What  can  be  done?  These 
are  the  two  great  questions — as  a  mie 
one  question  in  the  long  run — to  pro- 
vide an  answer  to  which  should  be  the 
aim  of  every  wise  legislator.  Recom- 
mendations and  suggestions,  however. 
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must  of  necessity  be  made  from  some 
definite  point  of  view;  and  that  point 
of  view  cannot  be  understood  unless  It 
be  stated.  It  is  that  of  one  who  is  per- 
force a  considerable  traveller  in  motor- 
cars, never  a  driver  of  one;  and  the 
preliminary  postulate  is  that,  so  long 
as  the  dangers  and  discomforts  rlsin>( 
from  motor-cars  can  be  reduced  to  tol- 
erable dimensions,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  stunt  a  growing  industry  and  to  crip- 
ple a  method  of  locomotion,  capable  of 
being  both  useful  and  delightful,  by 
prohibitive  taxation  of  motor-cars  or  by 
Irritating  and  unnecessary  restrictions 
upon  their  users. 

What,  then,  are  the  evils  to  be  met? 
They  are,  in  the  main,  reckless  and  in- 
considerate driving  on  the  one  hand  and 
dust  and  mud,  of  which  the  latter  is 
the  minor  evil,  on  the  other.  Between 
reckless  and  inconsiderate  driving  and 
the  dust  raised  by  motor-cars,  and  be- 
tween dust  and  danger,  there  is,  in  the 
present  state  of  Britifih  roads  in  dry 
weather,  a  frequent  and  close  series  of 
relations;  but,  in  order  to  proceed  by 
steps,  let  us  consider  first  some  of  the 
ordinary  manifestations  of  recklessness 
in  driving.  They  emphatically  do  not 
consist  essentially  in  mere  speed.  A 
man  may  drive  a  powerful  car  for  a 
while  at  60  or  70  or  even  80  miles  an 
hour  on  some  English  roads  without 
being  guilty  of  any  recklessness,  at  all 
events  in  relation  to  others.  On  Dart- 
moor, on  Bodmin  Moor,  and  in  a  goo<l 
many  districts  besides,  there  are 
stretches  of  open  road,  with  no  ways 
debouching  into  them,  on  which  any 
other  vehicle  or  user  of  the  road  can  be 
seen  a  mile  or  more  ahead,  where, 
when  the  road  is  clear,  great  speed  can 
be  made  without  any  approach  to  reck- 
lessness. But  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  that  it  is  the  duty  of  mo- 
torists to  know  their  roads  well,  and 
to  ascertain  that  they  are  free  from 
danger  before  they  travel  along  them 
at  a  speed  so  great  that  they  cannot 


stop  in  time  to  avert  accident  if  an 
unexpected  wayfarer  or  vehicle  comes 
into  view.    It  is  unpardonable  to  drive 
at  high  speed  past  the  mouth  of  a  de- 
bouching road  or  a  cottage  or  a  village, 
knowing    their    existence;    but    it    Is 
nearly  as  bad  to  do  so  in  ignorance 
that  they  are  there;  in  fact,  it  is  an 
offence  of  much  the  same  quality  as 
that  of  steaming  full  speed  ahead  along 
the  regular  track  of  ships  when  there  Is 
a  dense  fog.      Equally  obvious  is  the 
rule  that  the  utmost  care  should  be  ob- 
served in  driving  at  night,  especially  on 
unenclosed  roads,  such  as  those  of  the 
New  Forest,  and  in  all  inhabited  places. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  careless- 
ness, at  least  equal  in  point  of  danger 
to  any  of  the  foregoing,  upon  which 
very  few  motorists  appear  to  have  re- 
flected.     It  is  that  of  disregarding  the 
rule  of  the  road  in  going  round  comers, 
especially  when  the  traffic  coming  from 
the  other  direction,  if  any  there  be,  as 
there    always    may    be,    is    concealed 
from  view.      A  great  many  motorists, 
and  persons  in  charge  of  horse-drawn 
vehicles  also  for  that  matter,  take  such 
comers  in  a  manner  suggesting  cheer- 
ful readiness  to  commit  suicide  or  man- 
slaughter or  both.      It  is,  of  course,  at 
right-hand  comers  that  this  offence  is 
most  frequently  committed.      A  driver 
hugs  the  off-side  at  such  a  comer  be- 
cause, if  he  kept  to  the  near  side,  as 
the  rule  of  the  road  enjoins,  he  would 
have  to  take  a  sharper  turn,  and  would 
therefore  have  to  slacken  speed  or  run 
the  risk  of  a  bad  accident.  He  forgets  or 
he  behaves  as  if  he  forgot,  that  every 
time  he  does  this  he  leaves  to  sheer 
chance  the  decision  whether  the  ma- 
noeuvre shall  be  executed  with  safety, 
or  whether,  having  placed  himself  in  a 
position  which  the  driver  of  a  vehicle 
coming  from  the  opposite  direction  is 
absolutely   entitled   to   expect   to   find 
free,  he  shall  involve  the  occupants  of 
two  vehicles  in   a  common  and   very 
likely  fatal  disaster.      He  forgets,  too, 
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in  all  probability,  that  be  is  commit- 
ting an  offence  under  the  existing  stat- 
ute. He  is  travelling  in  a  manner 
"dangerous  .  .  .  having  regard  to  the 
traffic  which  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  on  the  road."  It  is,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  true  that  magis- 
trates have  acquitted  in  a  case  of  this 
character  on  the  plea  that  there  was  in 
fact  no  other  traffic  on  the  road  at  the 
time.  Other  magistrates,  certainly 
wiser,  have  convicted  in  similar  cases; 
and,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  point  has 
not  been  decided  in  a  superior  court. 
Nor  is  it  likely  to  be,  unless  the  police 
should  appeal  from  a  refusal  to  convict 
on  clear  evidence;  for  language  could 
hardly  be  more  explicit  than  that  of 
the  Act,  and  no  convicted  person  is 
likely  to  be  advised  to  appeal. 

The  question  is,  how  recklessness  in 
all  its  forms  is  to  be  stopped;  and  the 
answer  must  be  "by  stern  and  rigor- 
ous punishment"  Mere  fines  do  not 
suffice.  Many  motorists,  although  by 
no  meane  all,  are  rich  men;  and  many 
offend  through  the  agency  of  their  hired 
drivers,  whose  fines  they  pay  easily, 
caring  not  a  whit  for  the  fact  that 
their  unhappy  servants,  with  each  new 
endorsement  upon  their  licenses,  are 
coming  nearer  to  the  point  at  which 
they  must  look,  not  merely  for  fresh 
situations,  but  for  another  mode  of 
earning  a  livelihood.  Imprisonment, 
confiscation  of  cars,  punishment  of  the 
owner,  if  he  be  present  when  the  of- 
fence is  committed,  and  of  any  person 
entitled  to  control  the  driver,  in  brief, 
anything  that  falls  short,  perhaps,  of 
corporal  chastisement  is  peremptorily 
demanded  by  public  opinion  to  curb 
this  often  thoughtless,  but  always  des- 
perately criminal  offence.  The  exist- 
ing law  fails  to  produce  the  desired  ef- 
fect, partly  because  it  fails  to  affect 
the  person  really  responsible,  when  a 
servant  is  driving,  partly  because  it 
has  been  much  too  tenderly  adminis- 
tered   and    frequently    mlsundenstood. 


The  same  Justices  who  have  fined  re- 
lentlessly, and  even  capriciously,  for 
exceeding  the  speed  limit,  have  shrunk 
from  infiicting  a  sentence  of  hard  labor 
when  it  was  richly  deserved.  Not 
many  such  sentences  would  be  re- 
quired. Tlie  law  has  only  to  show 
that  it  is  in  earnest  upon  this  matter, 
and  obedience  will  soon  follow. 

Such  a  policy  would,  it  is  stated  on 
good  authority,  be  welcomed  as  cor- 
dially by  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  as 
by  moderate  motorists  in  general,  to 
whom  the  reckless  and  careless  driver 
is  at  least  as  obnoxious  and  dangerous 
as  he  is  to  any  other  user  of  the  high- 
ways. The  Club,  indeed,  under  a  new 
chairman,  has  recently  taken  steps  to 
check  the  dangerous  and  inconsiderate 
driver.  This  policy,  it  is  sincerely  be- 
lieved, springs  from  honorable  and  un- 
selfish motives  as  well  as  from  a  pru- 
dent regard  for  public  opinion;  but 
even  if  this  belief  were  erroneous,  it 
would  not  matter,  for  the  mind  of  tbe 
public  is  irrevocably  made  up.  Reck- 
less driving  is  an  intolerable  offence; 
and  it  must  be  stamped  out  by  severe 
measures.  The  people  demand  that 
Justice  shall  be  stem  and  unflinching; 
and  the  demand  must  be  obeyed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fair-minded  and 
sensible  non-motorist  requires,  no  les^ 
imperatively  than  the  better  class  of 
motorists,  that  Justice  shall  be  unprej- 
udiced as  well  as  unflinching.  The  fact 
that  it  has,  far  too  often,  been  notbing 
of  the  kind  accounts  for  much  of  the 
evil  in  the  present  position.  It  ac- 
counts for  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Club,  after  the  first  few  years  of  ex- 
citement over  a  novel  and  exhilarating 
method  of  travel,  to  co-operate  with  tiie 
police  in  bringing  offenders  before  the 
magistrates.  The  members  of  the 
Club  were  not  convinced,  and  they  had 
good  reason  for  not  being  convinced, 
that  offenders  and  their  witnesses 
would  receive  a  fair  hearing  and  impar- 
tial treatment 
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Cognate  to  this  qaestlon  of  danger- 
ous driving  is  the  much  debated  one  of 
a  general  speed-limit  Herein  there 
has  certainly  been  a  change  of  opinion 
among  motorists  of  late;  and  it  is  a 
change  carrying  some  weight,  because 
it  represents  a  reasoned  conviction  held 
by  some  motorists  that  their  liberties 
ought  in  future  to  be  less  than  what 
they  were  at  one  time  disposed  to  claim. 
Bvery  driver  of  motor-cars  sutfers,  it  is 
believed,  at  some  period  of  his  prog- 
ress, from  a  love  of  speed  for  Its 
own  sake;  and  it  is  a  passionate  love 
while  it  lasts.  It  follows  of  necessity 
that  we  shall  always  have  with  us  a 
number  of  men,  the  representatives  for 
the  time  of  an  endless  succession,  who 
are  in  the  condition,  as  drivers,  of  being 
too  ready  to  yield  to  the  passion  for 
speed  to  the  extent  of  giving  inade- 
quate thought  to  the  safety  of  others. 
These  men  must  be  kept  under  control, 
if  possible,  by  law;  and  manifestly  that 
law  must  be  applicable  to  all  motorists. 
It  can  take  no  other  form  than  that  of 
a  general  speed-limit,  although  what 
that  limit  ought  to  be  it  is  not  easy  to 
decide. 

At  the  same  time  it  Is  right  to  re- 
member that,  while  a  speed-limit  is 
regarded  as  necessary,  in  spite  of  its 
drawbacks,  those  drawbacks  are  sub- 
stantial. It  is  a  matter  of  general  ex- 
perience that  the  existence  of  a  speed- 
limit,  local  or  general,  provokes  Im- 
moral drivers  to  carelessness  in  driving 
so  long  as  they  are  within  the  pre- 
scribed limit.  This  ought  not  to  be 
the  case,  but  It  is  a  fact  requiring  to  be 
faced;  and  even  metropolitan  magis- 
trates have  been  found,  on  occasion,  to 
give  countenance  to  this  tendency. 
There  is  a  section  of  the  existing  Act 
dealing  with  dangerous  driving,  an- 
other concerned  with  the  excess  of  the 
speed-limit;  and  they  are  totally  dis- 
tinct Yet,  during  a  prosecution  for 
dangerous  driving  in  a  crowded  Iion- 
don  street,  a  Lond<m  magistrate  used. 


according  to  contemporary  and  pub- 
lished report,  language  to  the  effect 
that,  unless  the  defendant  could  be 
shown  to  have  exceeded  twenty  miles 
an  hour  at  the  time,  there  was  no  case. 
It  may  be  added  that  attention  was  di- 
rected In  the  "Times'*  to  this  extraordi- 
nary misconstruction  of  the  statute,  and 
that  no  question  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  report  was  publicly  raised. 

There  Is  the  same  disadvantage,  only 
it  takes  a  rather  more  acute  form,  in- 
herent in  local  speed-limits,  which,  for 
dangerous  and  normally  congested  thor- 
oughfares, are  usually  ten   miles  per 
hour.    Men  are  tempted  to  feel  as  If 
they  must  be  acting  rightly  when  the 
speedometer  needle  hovers  below  the 
figures  10;  but  they  are  veiy   likely 
driving  much  faster  than  the  immedi- 
ate circumstances  warrant;  and  atten- 
tion to  the  speedometer  diverts  their 
eyes  from  the  traffic.      Having  regard 
to  this  truth,  examples  of  which  have 
repeatedly  coqie  under  our  observation, 
it  might  perhaps  be  wise,  while  estab- 
lishing a  general  speed-limit  to  abolish 
local    speed-limits   in    order    to   force 
motor-car  drivers  to  concentrate  them- 
selves upon  the  safety  of  the  public. 
There  is,  of  course,  yet  another  objec- 
tion to  a  general  speed-limit,  which  Is 
that  experience  has  shown.  In  this  and 
every  other  country  where  it  has  been 
tried,  that  it  cannot  be  enforced  uni- 
versally   or    even    generally.      Bvery 
such  enactment  will  be  frequently  dis- 
obeyed, in  circumstances  precluding  the 
possibility  of  risk  to  others,  by  persons 
who  would  not  dream  of  disregarding 
any  other  penal  statute.      This  Is  de- 
moralizing; and  thus  we  seem  to  have 
reached    an    impasse;    but    a    general 
speed-limit  is  recommended  none  the 
less.       The  partial   demoralisation  of 
motorists   is   to  be   preferred   to   the 
deaths  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  safeguarding  of  the  lives  and 
limbs  of  the  King's  subjects  is  mani- 
festly the  matter  of  paramount  import- 
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ance;  the  protection  of  their  property, 
construing  "property"  widely  so  as  to 
Include  the  amenities  of  life,  is  a  ne- 
cessity coming  only  second  to  it.      In 
this  connection  the  indictment  against 
the  motor-car  is  long,  explicit,  and,  in 
the  main,  "a  true  biy."      First  of  all, 
motor-cars,  especially  those  having  ar- 
mored or  metal-studded  tires,  damage 
the  surface  so  much  that  the  expense 
of  keeping  up  the  roads  has  risen  by 
leaps  and  bounds  over  the  kingdom  as 
a  whole.    There  are,  it  is  true,  appar- 
ent  exceptions.      Kent,    with    a    vast 
mileage  of  practically  dustless  roads, 
which,   there   is   reason   to   hope,   will 
also  prove  to  be  possessed  of  a  rare 
quality  of  endurance,  spends  no  more 
than  it  used  to  spend  in  this  respect; 
but   tliat  is   simply   a  case   in   which 
money  used  to  be  wasted — to  put  it  po- 
litely— ^and    is     now    expended    more 
wisely  than  of  old.      Generally  the  cose 
of  the  roads  has  increased,  and  is  in- 
creasing, to  an  alarming  extent;  and  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  metal-studded 
tire  must  go.      Its  main  value  to  the 
motorist  is  that  it  enables  him  to  drive 
faster  on  some  surfaces,  and  round  cor- 
ners, than  he  could  drive  but  for  the 
grip  it  takes  of  the  road.    The  motor- 
ist can  no  more  be  allowed  to  retain  it 
on    that   ground    than   a    lawn-tennis 
player  could  be  permitted  to  use  spiked 
shoes  on  a  smooth  lawn  in  wet  weather. 
Damage  to  road«,  however,  is  but  a 
small    part   of   the    accusation   raised 
against  motor-cars.     Dust  is  the  strong- 
est reason  why  the  motor-car  is  un- 
popular.      True  it  is  that  the  motor- 
oar  kills  and  injures  no  small  number 
of  human  beings,  but  then  so  does  the 
horse-drawn  vehicle;  and,  although  the 
relative  dangers  of  the  motor-car  and 
of  the  horse-drawn  vehicle  have  been 
hotly  argued  on  both  sides,  the  truth 
is  that  the  data  for  exact  comparison 
are  not  available.    Nor,  for  that  mat- 
ter, is  the  basis  of  comparison  agreed, 
even  where  data  are  available  within 


a  limited  area.  Mr.  Barnes  (of  the 
Highways  Protection  League)  compares 
the  number  of  motor-omnibuses  and 
deaths  caused  by  them,  with  the  num- 
ber of  horse-drawn  omnibuses  and 
of  deaths  which  they  cause.  Lord 
Montagu  parries  by  saying,  "Look  how 
much  farther  the  motor-omnibuses 
travel,  and  how  much  faster,  and  how 
many  passengers  they  carry."  Who 
shall  decide  which  of  these  champions, 
if  either,  bases  his  argument  rightly? 
Here,  at  all  events,  no  decision  is  neces- 
sary, for  the  motor-omnibus  question 
stands  by  itself,  and  it  appears  to  be  In 
a  fair  way  to  be  treated  separately. 

It  is  in  rural  and  semi-rural  parts  of 
the  kingdom  that,  more  by  reason  of 
the  dust  it  raises  than  of  the  danger  it 
brings,  the  motor-car  Is  detested.  Ac- 
cidents bulk  large  in  the  newspapers; 
they  are  felt  and  seen  and  heard  of  only 
occasionally  in  individual  districts. 
But  the  dust  is  with  the  country  al- 
ways in  dry  weather.  The  pale  cloud 
poisons  with  impartial  mischief  the  gar- 
den of  the  cottager  and  that  of  the  rich 
man.  It  ruins  fruit-crops  and  grass  for 
miles  along  the  wayside.  It  has  re- 
duced enormously  the  value  of  houses 
and  properties  adjoining  the  roads.  It 
has  made  it  all  but  impossible  for  the 
cottager  on  the  roadside  to  keep  win- 
dows or  doors  open  to  let  in  the  sweet 
country  air — which,  to  be  quite  candid, 
was  unhappily  seldom  the  cottager's 
practice.  It  has  damaged  irretrieva- 
bly, not  once  only,  but  many  hundreds 
of  times,  the  perishable  wares — ^the 
milk,  the  butter,  the  meat — exposed  for 
sale  by  the  country  shopkeeper.  More- 
over, as  need  not  be  argued  elaborately, 
the  dust  raised  by  motor-cars  adds 
vastly  to  the  other  dangers  more  or 
less  inseparable  from  them.  Who  is 
there  but  remembers,  not  once  but  of- 
ten, to  have  stood  dazed  and  three-parts 
blinded  in  the  dust  of  one  motor-car, 
while  he  heard,  rather  than  saw,  a  sec- 
ond hurtle  past  in  the  tawny  mist? 
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Now  these  things  are  intolerable. 
Exceptionally  yoiceless  and  long-suffer- 
ing as  are  the  country-folk  of  this  king- 
dom, it  is  plain  that  the  end  of  their 
patience  has  been  reached.  What 
then  is  to  be  done?  In  the  long  run, 
no  doubt,  the  roads  will  be  improved. 
My.  Maybury,  the  county  surveyor  of 
Kent,  has  done  wonders  with  tarred 
macadam,  not  for  the  sake  of  motorists, 
but  (as  he  has  publicly  stated)  simply 
because  he  found  that,  if  any  passable 
roads  at  all  were  to  be  left,  effectual 
measures  must  be  taken.  He  was,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  in  a  position  to 
improve  the  roads  of  Kent,  without  ad- 
ditional expense  to  the  county,  through 
the  substitution  of  careful  for  careless 
finance;  and  this,  it  may  be,  was  there- 
fore an  exceptional  case.  Moreover, 
it  should  be  added,  the  worst  enemies 
of  the  Kentish  roads  have  been  the 
traction-engines  —  unusually  numerous 
in  Kent — which  have  proved  capable  of 
causing  surfaces,  possessing  great 
power  of  withstanding  ordinary  traffic, 
to  '*creep,'*  that  is  to  say,  to  rise  and 
fall  in  undulations,  and  subsequently 
to  become  completely  disintegrated. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  Mr.  Gladwell, 
the  surveyor  to  the  Eton  Rural  District 
Council,  has  invented  a  system  which 
is  well  worthy  of  imitation.  He  first 
pares  his  road  to  an  even  and  firm  sur- 
face with  a  very  slight  camber.  This 
surface  he  covers  to  a  depth  of  an  inch 
or  two  with  a  matrix  of  granite  chips 
soaked,  when  hot,  in  a  heated  prepara- 
tion of  tar.  On  this  bed  he  spreadH 
perfectly  clean  granite  metalling,  which 
Is  then  rolled  lightly  so  as  to  force  the 
matrix  up  between  the  stones.  The 
whole  is  then  masked  with  more  of  the 
matrix,  which  is  brushed  in  and  cov- 
ered with  a  light  coating  of  granite 
chips.  The  result  is  a  road  imper- 
vious to  water,  and  quite  dustless, 
which  lasts  so  long  under  any  ordinary 
traffic  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  costs  less 
than    the    ordinary    macadam    road — 


usually  a  road  which  Macadam  him- 
self would  have  scorned.  Every 
county  surveyor,  every  road  authority 
almost,  is  up  and  stirring.  Nay,  more, 
as  has  been  seen  lately,  the  problem  of 
the  roads  has  become  recognized  as  one 
of  international  gravity;  and  a  con- 
gress in  Paris  has  brought  many  ear- 
nest men  together  to  discuss  and  to  sug- 
gest methods  of  amendment  Better 
roads,  roads  with  less  dust  or  with 
none,  certainly  with  none  issuing  from 
their  own  decay,  we  shall  have  some 
day,  we  may  be  sure.  Indeed  they  are 
coming.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
dust  and  the  motor-cars  are  with  us; 
and  it  has  been  proved  to  demonstra- 
tion, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  community, 
that  while  the  dust  is  with  us  the 
motor-cars  cannot  be  allowed  to  stir  it 
up  when  and  where  and  as  much  as 
their  drivers  choose,  to  the  danger,  tlie 
discomfort,  and  the  loss  of  those  who 
are  not  using  motor-cars. 

Whether  the  age  of  dust  and  of  mud 
is  destined  to  be  long  or  short  no  man 
can  tell;  but  the  history  of  changes  in 
this  country,  combined  with  knowledge 
that  the  problem  of  road-making  varies 
in  different  localities,  suggests  the  in- 
ference that  many  years  must  pass  be- 
fore it  can  be  finally  and  universally 
settled.  At  present  the  name  of  the 
authorities  controlling  the  roads  of  dif- 
ferent classes  in  the  kingdom  is  legion 
— which  is  another  way  of  spelling 
"waste'*;  and  the  burden  of  maintaining 
those  roads  is  most  unequally  and  ir- 
regularly distributed.  That  is  a  dif- 
ficulty capable  of  removal,  easily,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  simplification  of 
control,  but  the  reverse  of  easily  when 
it  comes  to  redistributing  the  burden. 
To  simplify  control  by  placing  the  man- 
agement of  all  the  principal  roads  of 
the  kingdom  in  one  set  of  hands,  would 
so  manifestly  tend  towards  economy 
and  increased  efficiency  that  a  measure 
calculated  to  secure  that  end  in  a  prac- 
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tical  way  would  be  welcomed  with  uni- 
versal satisfaction,  once  It  had  been  un- 
derstood. It  is  ridiculous,  for  example, 
as  well  as  wasteful,  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Great  North  Road  should 
be  In  the  hands  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred distinct  authorities. 

But  redistribution  of  the  burden  of 
upkeep  is  quite  another  matter.  In  a 
new  country  It  might  be  possible  to 
construct  all  roads  from  the  outset  at 
the  general  cost  of  the  community, 
since  a  country  without  roads  is  worth 
little  or  nothing,  and  to  apportion  the 
cost  of  maintenance  more  or  less 
equitably  among  those  who  used  the 
highways.  In  an  ancient  country,  and 
particularly  in  one  governed  on  the 
elective  principle,  innumerable  perplexi- 
ties are  inevitable.  That  those  who 
use  the  roads  should  pay  for  them,  pro- 
portionately to  the  use  they  make  of 
them,  is  a  pretty  proposition  in  theory, 
but  to  work  it  out  in  practice  has  so 
far  proved  to  be  far  beyond  the  capa- 
city of  legislators.  Nothing  could  be 
more  absolutely  just  than  a  wheel  and 
horse- tax;  and  equity  demands  that 
some  compensation  should  be  ob- 
tained from  those  who,  by  driving 
flocks  of  sheep  from  place  to  place,  do 
more  harm  to  the  normal  road-surface 
than  do  many  motor-cars,  as  any  man 
may  see  if  he  studies  the  approaches 
to  any  famous  sheep-market — East  lis- 
ley  for  example — a  few  days  after  the 
fair. 

But,  where  governments  depend  on 
votes,  strict  justice  of  this  kind  is  un- 
attainable; innumerable  anomalies 
must  be  borne;  and  some  of  them  may 
even  be  justified  by  reference  to 
other  burdens  and  their  incidence. 
If  the  farmer's  manure-cart,  often 
narrow-tired,  injures  the  surface  (in 
addition  to  befouling  it  with  filth 
which  will  be  dust  and  mud  alternately 
until  it  is  removed)  more  than  the  rub- 
ber tired  carriage  of  the  landless  but 
opulent  person,  it  may  still  be  fair  that 


the  manure-cart  should  escape  taxatfon 
while  the  carriage  is  taxed.  Apart  al- 
together from  the  questions  whether 
the  carriage  is  a  rich  man's  luxury,  and 
of  the  taxation  of  luxuries  as  such,  the 
farmer's  burden  of  taxes  is  the  heavier. 
No  such  plea  can  be  advanced  In  favor 
of  the  tradesman's  van  in  any  of  Its 
many  forms;  it  may  even  be  urged  with 
logical  justice  that  most,  if  not  all.  of 
the  exemptions  of  vehicles  from  taxa- 
tion mean  essentially  that  the  owners 
of  those  vehicles  are.  In  a  substantial 
measure,  carrying  on  a  protected  indus- 
try. Still  this  country  is  not  governed 
by  logic;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer who  should  endeavor  to  fol- 
low logic  and  do  justice  by  compelling 
numerous  classes,  accustomed  to  un- 
fair exemption,  to  pay  their  pratper 
share  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
roads,  would  soon  retire,  with  his  col- 
leagues, into  Opposition.  It  follows 
that,  if  there  Is  ever  to  be  redistribu- 
tion of  the  burden  of  road  maintenance^ 
it  must  be  brought  about  by  almost  Im- 
(perceptible  degrees. 

Again,  assuming  simplification  of 
control  and  removal  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  furnishing  adequate 
funds  to  a  central  body,  a  Department 
of  High-roads  in  fact,  that  body  would 
have  a  complicated  series  of  engineer- 
ing problems  to  solve.  Cost  of  road- 
making  material — at  present  it  mast 
be  granite— at  the  points  where  it  is 
needed,  will  necessarily  vary;  and  the 
difficulties  of  constructing  a  stable 
foundation,  on  which  the  life  of  a 
dustless  road  absolutely  depends,  will 
always  be  much  greater  In  some  dis- 
tricts than  In  others.  Everybody, 
surely,  must  know  stretches  of  road 
in  the  country,  treated  in  identical 
fashion  by  the  same  authority,  subject 
to  the  same  traffic,  some  parts  of  which, 
by  reason  of  varieties  of  subsoil,  are 
always  worse  than  others.  So  the  net 
result  of  the  last  little  series  of  observa- 
tions is  that,  taking  all  the  difficulties 
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incidental  to  road-making  reform  into 
consideration,  the  day  of  tlie  dustless 
and  madless  road,  of  tbe  road,  that  is 
to  fsay,  which  will  produce  neither  mud 
nor  dust  out  of  itself,  is  likely  to  be 
long  delayed. 

Dust  and  mud  then  on  the  roads, 
ready  to  be  disturbed  at  any  time,  are 
a  part,  not  likely  to  be  removed  for 
many  a  year,  of  the  existing  state  of 
things;  and  the  dust,  when  disturbed 
by  the  wheels  of  a  motor-car,  is  the 
cause  of  the  danger,  the  loss,  and  the 
discomfort  which  have  been  outlined, 
and  that  in  very  faint  strokes,  earlier 
in  this  paper.  The  question  arising  is, 
what  measures  can  be  taken  to  prevent 
these  evils  or  to  reduce  them  substan- 
tially. In  approaching  that  question 
there  is  assuredly  no  reason  to  show 
any  undue  tenderness  for  the  alleged 
rights  of  motorists;  and  the  truth, 
hansh  as  it  may  sound  to  motorists,  is 
that  their  rights,  properly  regrarded,  are 
at  present  very  small  Indeed. 

It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  motor- 
car sprung  fully  armed  out  of  the 
brain  of  Gottlieb  Daimlei>— not  that 
the  claims  of  Benz  are  forgotten — as 
Pallas  did  from  the  head  of  Zeus.  At 
all  events,  since  the  advenrof  motor- 
cars into  Great  Britain  from  the  Conti- 
nent was  delayed  until  they  had  gone 
through  ten  years  of  development 
abroad,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  ad- 
vent, when  it  occurred,  was  that  of 
alarmingly  powerful  machines  into  a 
world  which  was  in  no  way  prepared 
for  them.  The  rights  of  their  owners 
were,  and  are,  rationally  limited  to 
making  the  best  of  that  world  as  they 
found  and  find  it,  subject  to  the  vested 
rights  of  those  who  were  in  it  before 
them,  and  to  striving  for  the  amend- 
ment of  that  world,  of  the  condition  of 
the  roads  in  fact,  in  such  fashion  that 
their  reasonable  rights  may  be  grad- 
ually enlarged.  They  have  been  apt 
naturally  perhaps,  to  take  an  entirely 
mistaken  view  of  their  position.    They 


think  that,  apart  from  their  statutory 
rights  and  disabilities,  they  are  entitled 
to  use  motor-cars  precisely  as  other  ve- 
hicles are  used;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  go  much  faster  than  other  vehicles. 
Doubtless,  a  motor-car  can  be  driven 
with  safety,  apart  from  dust,  at  greater 
speed  on  the  open  road,  since  it  can  be 
brought    to    a    standstill    with    mucli 
greater  rapidity  (as  has  repeatedly  been 
proved  by  experiment)  tlian  any  horse- 
drawn    vehicle.    But    motorists    were 
bound  to  take  the  roads  as  they  found 
them,  and  they  will  always  be  bound 
to  take  the  roads  as  they  find  them — 
gradually  improving  them,  it  is  to  be 
hoped — ^and  to  abide  by   the   maxim, 
*'Sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  Isedas.'^ 
Let  a  crude    example  be  taken.      A 
man  has  a  right  in  the  ordinary  way  to 
run  along  the  gutter  of  Bond  Street,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  Jostle  others  using 
that    thoroughfare;    and    there    ought 
never  to  be  an  accumulation  of  liquid 
mud  in  that  gutter.    But,  when  there- 
Is  such  an  accumulation,  as  sometimes 
'happens,  a  man  who  plunged  through 
it  wilfully  and  precipitately,  so  as  to- 
befoul  the  garments  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, would  certainly  be  liable  to  an 
action  for  damages;  nor  would  the  fact 
that  the  mud  ought  not  to  have  been 
there  r^eve  him  of  his  primary  liabil- 
ity.   This  has  a  distinct  bearing  on  the- 
parrot-cry  of  motorists  that  they  are 
not  responsible  for  dust  raised  by  their 
cars,  on  the  ground  that  the  dust  ought 
not  to  be  there  at  all.      It  is  indeed  a 
curious  fact  that,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  no  action  has  yet  been  brought, 
by  some  dairyman  on  the  Ripley  Road, 
for  example,  against  the  owner  of  a 
motor-car   for    incurably    spoiling   hi» 
supply  of  milk   by   polluting   it  with 
dust      It  may  be  said  that  the  results 
of  such  an  action,  if  successful,  would 
not  be  commensurate  with  the  trouble 
Involved.      The  direct  result  perhaps, 
would  not  be  great  in  money;  but  the- 
case  would  be  one  of  the  simplest,  and 
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the  indirect  results  would  be  of  the 
utmost  value. 

It  would  be  necessary  only  to  prove 
the  open  shop-front,  the  existence  of  so 
many  gallons  of  pure  milk  in  the  shop, 
the  first  fast  passage  of  a  car  and  its 
ownership,  the  resultant  entry  of  the 
dust,  and  the  ruin  of  the  milk.  The 
direct  result— Judgment  for  the  plaintift 
for  the  value  of  the  milk,  and  costs — 
would  be  almost  a  certainty;  and,  if 
such  a  Judgment  were  obtained,  the  in- 
direct results  would  be  priceless;  for 
the  automobile  papers,  which  regard 
the  world  through  motoring  glasses 
only,  would  be  full  of  indignation,  and 
expressing  it  in  no  measured  terms, 
would  spread  through  the  whole  motor- 
ing community  the  fearful  tidings  that, 
if  this  monstrous  view  were  upheld,  as 
it  almost  certainly  would  be,  they 
-could  no  longer  damage  the  property 
of  their  fellow-citizens  with  impunity. 
It  is  indeed  astonishing  that  no  such 
action  as  this  has  beeu  attempted,  al- 
though the  suggestion  has  been  made 
in  public  more  than  once;  and  we  can- 
not but  think  that  some  of  the  anti- 
motoring  societies  would  be  better  em- 
ployed in  practical  work  of  this  char- 
acter than  in  mere  talk  and  written 
•expression  of  more  or  less  Just  indigna- 
tion. The  law  of  England  helps  those 
who  help  themselves;  and  it  is  the  plain 
-duty  of  Englishmen  to  use  the  weapons 
given  to  them  by  the  existing  law  be- 
fore they  appeal  to  Parliament  for  new 
laws.  "The  law,"  said  Mr.  Bumble, 
"is  a  hass";  but,  although  its  officers 
sometimes  err,  the  law  is  rarely  so  fool- 
ish as  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
it  are  willing  to  believe. 

It  is  a  tenable  opinion  that  motorists 
are  responsible  for  the  damage  done  by 
the  dust  they  raise,  in  excess,  of  course, 
of  the  average  stirred  by  other  traffic, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  protected  by 
custom;  and,  if  they  are  not  responsi- 
ble, they  must  be  subjected  against 
their  will  to  that  responsibility.      This, 
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it  may  be  added,  would  be  an  excellent 
reason  for  carrying  out  Mr.  Waltei 
Long's  suggestion  that,  simply  in  order 
to  reduce  dust-clouds  to  tolerable  di- 
mensions, a  speed-limit  of  ten  miles  per 
hour  should  be  prescribed  for  motors 
passing  wayside  houses,  were  it  not  for 
two  facts.  In  support  of  it  men  may 
urge  truthfully  that  at  ten  miles  au 
hour,  motor-cars  raise — ^for  motor-cars 
— very  little  dust.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  still  raise  more  than  the  horse- 
drawn  vehicle  does  at  the  same  speed, 
because  the  pneumatic  tires  suck  it  up 
from  the  crevices  of  the  metalling,  and 
because  the  body  of  the  car,  being  set 
lower  than  that  of  any  carriage,  causes 
a  disturbance  of  the  air  at  a  lower  level 
than  that  of  a  carriage  does.  But  the 
objections  to  such  a  law  are  fatal.  In 
the  first  place,  it  could  never  be  en- 
forced; in  the  second,  if  it  could  be  en- 
forced, it  would  not  touch  more  than 
half  the  evil.  It  would  not  save  the 
fruit-crops  or  the  pasturage  adjoining 
the  wayside;  and  the  only  safe  course 
is  to  hold  motorists  responsible  for  all 
the  damage  they  can  be  proved  to  have 
done  by  raising  more  dust  than  is 
stirred  by  the  ordinary  horse-drawn 
traffic  of  a  district  This,  it  is  sug- 
gested in  all  sincerity,  would  be  found 
on  experiment  to  be  the  law  now;  but, 
if  the  experiment  failed,  there  ought 
certainly  to  be  no  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing the  speedy  passage  of  such  a  law. 
To  sum  up,  then,  it  is  believed  that 
the  existing  undoubted  evil  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  bearable  degree  by  the  re- 
tention of  a  general  epeed-llmlt — ^not 
necessarily  of  twenty  miles  per  hour; 
by  the  stern  punishment  of  reckless 
driving;  by  making  motorists  responsi- 
ble, if  they  be  not  so  already,  for  all 
the  damage  they  do  by  abnormal  dust- 
raising;  by  improving  the  roads  as  they 
ought  to  be  improved;  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  by  fair  and  unpreju- 
diced administration  of  Justice. 
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"Language,"  said  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor,  under  the  guise  of  Demosthenes, 
"is  part  of  a  man's  character,"  and  the 
statement  forms   a  convenient  touch- 
stone for  preliminary  Judgment  of  a 
novelist  or  a  poet.    A  writer  stands  or 
falls,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  as 
his  choice  of  language  is  good  or  bad, 
suitable    or    unsuitable.      The    finest 
story,  the  most  exalted  idea,  may  be 
irretrievably  weakened  and  spoiled  by 
too  poor  or  too  rich  a   setting.     The 
Jewel's  the  thing;  but  if  the  Jewel  be 
unfairly  mounted,  either  held  shakily 
in  pailtry  metal  or  overwhelmed  by  dis- 
tracting gold,  its  charm  is  imperilled 
instead   of   becoming   intensified     and 
the  beholder  remains  unmoved. 

Especially    does    this    analogy    liold 
with  regard  to  poetry.     Dependent  for 
its  expression  and  influence  upon  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  language, 
it  might  be  described  broadly  as  emo- 
tion and   feeling   indissolubly   wedded 
to  art:  the  art  alone — a  poem  manu- 
factured—sometimes beautiful,   but  of 
little  worth,  the  emotion  inexpressible 
and      incommunicable      without      the 
golden  word.     We  can  easily  observe 
to-day  the  reaction  from  the  time  when 
prolixity  was  considered  an  almost  in- 
dispensable   attribute    of    a     "great" 
poem;   we  know  now  that  as  a  rule 
the  setting  dwarfed  the  Jewel,  that  the 
multiplicity  of  words   was   often  dis- 
proportionate to   the  idea  enshrined— 
certain  famous  epics,  of  course,  form- 
ing exceptions.     The  fashion  of  pour- 
ing out  rhymed  couplets  in  prodigious 
numbers— as   did    Pope,    Swift,    Gray, 
and   other    satirical    versifiers    of   the 
Caroline    period — ^possesses    little    fas- 
cination for  the  poets  of  the  present 
age;  the  tendency  is  quite  in  the  con- 
trary  direction,   to   the  crystallization 
of  a  tiny  thought  in  words  as  nearly 


perfect  as  possible.  We  may  be  any- 
thing but  tedious.  Between  these  two 
styles  come  a  few— a  very  few— poets, 
whose  work  is  neither  diffuse  nor 
heartlessly  dainty,  who  are  neither 
careless  nor  fastidious,  yet  for  whom 
their  glorious  calling  takes  precedence 
of  riches  or  adulation;  and  therefore 
the  better  part  is  theirs  —  honor. 
Among  these  the  name  of  Mr.  George 
Meredith  must  be  placed. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  discuss 
Mr.  Meredith's  poems,  for  this  reason 
—that  although  his  fame  has  reached 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  as  a  novelist 
and  poet  among  those  who  believe  that 
"man    needs    must    love    the    highest 
when   he  sees  it,"  we  cannot  call  to 
mind  a  single  phrase  of  his  which  has 
become  stale  or  hackneyed.     He  gives 
us  no  familiar,  mellifluous  lines  such 
as  Tennyson  left  in  abundance,  some 
of  which  misguided  pedagogues  used 
to  quote  as  exercises  for  parsing  in 
the  school  grammar-books  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago:  "I  steal  by  lawn  and 
grassy  plots";  "Tears,  idle  tears";  "It 
is  the  miller's  daughter";  nor  does  any 
well-known  couplet  leap  to  the  mind 
when    he    is    mentioned.      When    the 
name  of   Browning  chances  upon   an 
evening's   talk,   one   present  will   find 
echoing   in    his   brain.    **Oh.    to   be   in 
England,  Now  that  April's  here";  an- 
other, perhaps,  will  think  of  the  song 
from  "Pippa  Passes";  to  a  third  will 
come,     "Beautiful     Evelyn     Hope     is 
dead,"  or  "Hamelin  Town's  in  Bruns- 
wick."   But  Mr.  Meredith  has  suffered 
little  at  the  hands  of  intrusive  anthol- 
ogists, and  that  fact  should  cause  us 
heartily  to  give  thanks;  for  in  his  best 
lyrical   work   there   is    an   essence   so 
rare  and  so  entrancing  that  we  dare 
assert  confidently   no  other   poet   has 
imprisoned  the  like  in   simple,   some- 
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times  almost  ordinary,  language.  Take 
for  a  first  example  the  little-known 
"Marian": 

She  can  be  as  wise  as  we, 

And  wiser  when  she  wishes; 
She  can  knit  with  cunning  wit, 

And  dress  the  homely  dishes. 
She  can  flourish  staff  or  pen, 

And  deal  a  wound  that  lingers; 
■   She  can  talk  the  talk  of  men, 

And  touch  with  thrilling  fingers.  .  . 

Such  a  she  who'll  match  with  me? 

In  flying  or  pursuing, 
Subtle  wiles  are  In  her  smiles 

To  set  the  world  a-woolng. 
She  Is  steadfast  as  a  star. 

And  yet  the  maddest  maiden; 
She  can  wage  a  graUant  war 

And  give  the  peace  of  Eden. 

In  two  or  three  of  the  poems  this 
peculiar  charm  Is  due.  In  a  large  meas- 
ure, to  the  si)eclal  and  at  first  baflilng 
rhythm  with  which  the  author  evi- 
dently fell  In  love,  so  happily  does  he 
manage  It— and  It  Is  a  rhythm  which 
has  to  be  "managed"  carefully  In  read- 
ing, or  the  beauty  of  It  Is  completely 
lost.  We  may  Illustrate  Its  effect  by 
two  stanzas  from  "I^ove  In  the  Valley": 

Under  yonder  beech-tree  single  on  the 
green  sward, 
Couched  with  her  arms  behind  her 
golden  head, 
Knees  and  tresses  folded  to  slip  and 
ripple  Idly, 
Lies  my  young  love  sleeping  In  the 
shade. 
Had  I  the  heart  to  slide  an  arm  be- 
neath her, 
Press  her  parting  lips  as  her  waist  I 
gather  slow, 
Waking  In  amazement  she  could  not 
but  embrace  me; 
Then  would  she  hold  me  and  never 
let  me  go?  .  .  . 

Happy,   happy  time,  when  the  white 

star  hovers 
Low    over    dim    fields    fresh    with 

bloomy  dew. 
Near   the   face   of  dawn,   that  draws 

athwart  the  darkness, 


Threading  It  with  color,  like  yewber- 

rles  the  yew. 
Thicker  crowd  the  shades  as  the  grave 

East  deepens 
Glowing,  and  with  crimson  ,a  long 

cloud  swells. 
Maiden  still  the  mom  Is;  and  strange 

she  Is,  and  secret; 
Strange  her  eyes;  her  cheeks  are  cold 

as  cold  sea-shells. 

To  hear  a  grave  voice  reading  this 
poem  slowly— not  sadly — Is  to  expert^ 
euce  a  new  thrill  in  the  mere  accent 
of  the  verses;  but  the  reader  must  be 
a  cautious  one,  acquainted  with  his 
subject  To  enter  into  the  question  of 
the  technique  of  the  poem  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  article, 
but  it  may  be  noted  that  a  person  read- 
ing It  for  the  first  time  will  invariably 
slur  the  fourth  verse  ("Lies  my  young 
love  sleeping  in  the  shade"),  accenting 
only  the  syllables,  "Lies,"  "sleep,"  and 
"shade."  The  more  pleasing  stress,  as 
he  reads  on,  he  discovers  to  be: 

Li4s  my  |  yoking  love  |  sleeping  in  the  | 
sh&de, 

making  of  tiie  words  "young  love" 
almost  a  spondee.  The  whole  poem, 
with  Its  statellness,  purity,  and  seren- 
ity, is  a  sheer  delight. 

The  beauty  of  "Phoebus  with  Ad- 
metus"  depends,  too,  a  great  deal  upon 
the  exceptional  measure,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  unexpected  effect  of 
the  reiterated  four-line  refrain: 

God!  of  whom  music 
And  song  and  blood  are  pure, 
The  day  is  never  darkened 
That  had  thee  here  obscure. 

And  while  we  are  treating  of  the 
group,  of  nature-poems,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  omit  giving  one  more  extract, 
this  time  from  the  admirable  "Mel- 
ampus": 

With  love  exceeding  a  simple  love  of 
the  things 
That  glide  in  grasses  and  rubble  of 
woody  wreck; 
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Or  change  their  perch  on  a  beat  of 
quiyering  wings 
From  branch  to  branch,  only  restful 
to  pipe  and  peck; 
Or,  bristled,  carl  at  a  touch  their  snouts 
in  a  ball; 
Or  cast  their  web  between  bramble 
and  thorny  hook. 
The  good  physician  Melampus,  loving 
them  all, 
Among  them  walked,  as  a  scholar 
who  reads  a  book. 

Having  differed  in  our  previous  ar- 
ticle^ from  those  who  hold  that  Mr. 
Meredith  wrote  fiction  mainly  to  ex- 
pound   any    particular    philosophy— a 
man  may  be  a  philosopher  and  allow 
himself   the   luxury    of    philosophical 
digressions    without    promulgating    a 
thesis— we    must    admit    that    to    the 
poems  he  does  impart  a  considerable 
amount   of    his    personal    convictions, 
quite  naturally;    Indeed,   it  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  such  should  not  be 
the  case,  since  a  man  who  wrote  noth- 
ing but  purely  narrative  or  descriptive 
poems   would  fail   entirely  to  justify 
his  divine  right  to  the  title  of  poet; 
whether  he  essayed  lyric,   sonnet,  or 
ballad  he  could  rise  not  much  higher 
than  an  accomplished  rhymster.    And 
at  a  second  point  we  find  coincidence 
with  other  critics;  there  appears,  time 
after  time,  a  similarity  to  the  poetry 
of     ^Robert     Browning.       The     same 
brusque,  vivid  manner  is  there,  and, 
we  fear  we  must  add,  occasionally  the 
fiame  eluslveness  of  meaning.     Many 
have  said,  and  will  continue  to  say, 
that  the  "difficulty"  of  the  two  poets 
{which  must  be  acknowledged  to  exist) 
is  analagous;  but  it  may  be  traced,  we 
think,  to  different  and  entirely  separ- 
able causes.    Mr.  Meredith  is  as  care- 
ful of  his  language  as  the  prophets 
of  their  sacred  fire— he  is  unhurried, 
though  sometimes  crowded  by  words; 
Browning's  method,  on  the  other  hand, 
led  him  into  such  an  abnormal  activity 
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and  swiftness  that  grammar  and  rules 
of  syntax  were  often   set  spinnings 
a  noun  expands  to  a  sentence,  the  bur- 
den of  a  sentence  Is  crammed  into  a 
single  word,   with  merely  a   note  of 
exclamation   to  suggest  all  that   has 
been  omitted;   a   line   is   curtailed,   a 
verb    discarded;    inversions,    particles 
dropped— nothing  matters.    The  fourth 
stanza  of  '*Rabbi  Ben  Ezra"  will  show 
one  or  two  of  his  idiosyncrasies.    Not 
until  the  reader  "gets  Inside"  the  mood 
and  style  of  the  poet  can  Browning 
be    appreciated    and    admired.      The 
verse  of  Mr.   Meredith  exhibits  little 
or   none  of   this   exasperating    haste, 
but  possesses  in  places  a  wealth  of 
metaphorical      embellishment      which 
thwarts   the  student   with   much  the 
same  effect. 

The  superabundance  of  metaphor, 
allusion,  and  simile,  while  the  very 
source  of  elasticity  and  liveliness  In 
our  author's  prose,  shows  to  disad- 
vantage In  some  of  his  poetical  work 
through  being  cramped  by  the  mould 
of  form,  and  Insufficiently  controlled. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the 
longer  poems.  Let  us  take  a  few  lines 
from  "The  Sage  Enamoured  and  the 
Honest  Lady": 

How  shall  a  cause  to  Nature  be  ap- 
pealed, 

When,  under  pressure  of  their  common 
foe, 

Her  sisters  shun  the  Mother  and  dis- 
own, 

On  pain  of  his  intolerable  crow 

Above  the  fiction,  built  for  him,  over- 
thrown? 

Irrational  he  is,  irrational 

Must   they    be,    though    not    Reason's 
light  shall  wane 

In   them   with   ever  Nature  at    close 
can, 

Behind  the  fiction  torturing  to  sustain; 

Who  hear  her  in  the  milk,  and  some- 
times make 

A   tongueless   answer,  shivered  on    a 
sigh: 

Whereat  men  dread  their  lofty  struc- 
ture's quake 
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Once  more,  and  in  their  hoets  for  tocsin 

ply 
The  crazy  roar  of  peril,  leonine 
For  injured  majesty. 

And,  again,  from  the  same  poem: 

■ 

He    learnt    how    much    we  gain  who 

make  no  claims. 
A  nightcap  on  his  flicker  of  gray  fire. 
Was  thought  of  her  sharp  shudder  in 

the  flames, 
Confessing;    and    its    conjured    image 

dire, 
Of    love,    the    torrent    on    the    valley 

dashed; 
The    whirlwind    swathing    tremulous 

peaks;  young  force 
Visioned  to  hold  corrected  and  abashed 
Our    senile    emulous;    which    rolls    its 

course 
Proud  to  the  shattering  end;  with  these 

few  last 
Hot    quintessential    drops    of    bryony 

Juice, 
Squeezed  out  in  anguish:   all  of  that 

once  vast! 

Here  the  stream  of  true  poesy  has 
ebbed,  and  left  the  rough  boulders  ex- 
posed to  the  cold  light  of  day,  boulders 
which  seem  to  have  been  thrown  down 
with  Cyclopean  fervor.  To  elicit  the 
definite  meaning  of  passages  such  as 
these,  crushed  and  crowded  with 
heterogeneous  metaphors'  as  they  are, 
is  a  task  to  dampen  the  reader's  brow 
with  unkindly  dews;  and  if  it  be  ob- 
jected that  they  should  not  be  torn 
from  their  context,  we  fear  we  must 
protest  that  the  context  accomplishes 
little  in  the  way  of  explanation. 

But  for  whatever  faults  may  be,  Mr. 
Meredith  amply  atones  in  his  shorter 
lyrical  poems,  and  in  that  magnificent 
group  collectively  entitled  "Modern 
Love"— the  latter,  often  termed  a  son- 
net-sequence, universally  admitted  to 
be  his  finest  poetical  achievement 
Into  the  question  as  to  whether  these 
separated  sixteen-line  poems  can  be 
legitimately  called  sonnets,  we  do  not 
propose  to  enter;  some  well  qualified 
to  Judge  allow  the  term,  pleading  for 


the  spirit  of  the  law  rather  than  the 
letter.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  sonnet 
is  a  sonnet,  and  there's  an  .end  of  it. 
although  we  have  often  wondered  if 
the  total  effect  would  not  have  been 
enhanced  had  the  author  adhered  to 
the  accepted  form.  However  that  may 
be,  we  can  safely  rank  the  complete 
work  as  worthy  of  a  place  among  the 
great  love-poems  of  modern  times. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  do  Justice 
to  this  in  the  space  at  our  dispoeal. 
but  to  iiass  It  over  with  a  mere  alla- 
sion  would  be  equally  impossible.  The 
theme  is  explained  by  the  oi»ening 
verses: 

By  this  he  knew  she  wept  with  waking 

eyes: 
That,  at  his  hand's  light  quiver  by  her 

head, 
The  strange  low  sobs  that  shook  their 

common  bed 
Were  called  into  her  with  a  sharp  sur- 
prise. 
And  strangled  mute,  like  itttle  gaping 

snakes, 
Dreadfully  venomous  to  him.      She  lay 
Stone-still,     and     the     long    darkness 

flowed  away 
With  muflled  pulses.       Then,  as  mid- 
night makes 
Her  giant  heart  of  Memory  and  Tears 
Drink  the  pale  drug  of  silence,  and  sa 

beat 
Sleep's  heavy  measure,  they  from  head 

to  feet 
Were  moveless,  looking  through  their 

dead  black  years, 
By  vain  regret  scrawled  over  the  blank 

wall. 
Like  sculptured  effigies  they  might  be 

seen 
Upon  their  marriage-tomb,  the  swotd 

between; 
Each  wishing  for  the  sword  that  seTers 
.      all. 

The  mind  of  the  man,  his  musings 
and  questionings  as  to  his  wife's  un- 
faith,  through  which  the  little  flame 
of  hope  constantly  flickers  only  to  fade, 
is  revealed  in  passages  of  masterly 
insight: 
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....  Lord  God,  who  mad'st  the  thing 

so  fair. 
See  that  I  am  drawn  to  her  even  now! 
It  cannot  be  such  harm  on  her  cool 

brow 
To  put  a  kiss?       Yet  if  I  meet  him 

there! 

O   bitter,   barren  woman!  what's  the 

name? 
The  name,  the  name,  the  new  name 

thou  hast  won?  .  . . 
Beneath  the  surface  this,  while  by  the 

fire 
They  sat,  she  laughing  at  a  quiet  J(Ae. 

....  We  are  two  reed-pipes,  coarsely 
stopped; 

The  God  once  filled  them  with  his  mel- 
low breath; 

And  they  were  music  till  be  flung  them 
down, 

Used,  used! 

Once,  "Have  you  no  fear?" 

He  said:  'twas  duslc;  she  In  his  grasp, 
none  near. 

She  laughed:  '*No,  surely;  am  I  not 
with  you?" 

And  uttering  that  soft  starry  "you,"  she 
leaned 

Her  gentle  body  near  him,  looking  up; 

And  from  her  eyes,  as  from  a  poison- 
cup, 

He  drank  until  the  flittering  eyelids 
screened. 

Oh,  our  human  rose  is  fair 

Surpassingly!      Lose    calmly     Love's 

great  bliss. 
When  the  renewed  for  ever  of  a  kiss 
Whirls  life  within  the  shower  of  loos- 
ened hair! 

With  a  passion  of  longing  the  man 
recalls  tlie  old  days  of  love's  protes- 
tations and  companionship: 

In  our  old  shipwrecked  days  there  was 

an  hour 
When  in  the  flrelight  steadily  aglow, 
.lolned    slackly,    we    beheld    the    red 

chasm  grow 
Among  the  clicking  coals.  . ,  . 

•*Ah,  yes! 
Love  dies!"  I  said;  I  never  thought  It 

less. 
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She  yearned  to  me  that  sentence  to  un- 
say. 
Then  when  the  fire  domed  blackening, 

I  found 
Her  cheek  was  salt  against  my  kiss, 

and  swift 
Up  the  sharp  scale  of  sobs  her  breast 

did  lift- 
Now  am  I  haunted  by  that  taste!  that 
sound! 

"Thy  mouth  to  mine?"  he  cries. 
**NeYer,  though  I  die  thirsting.  Go  thy 
ways": 

A  kiss  Is  but  a  kiss  now!  and  no  wave 
Of  a  great  fiood  that  whirls  me  to  the 

sea. 

Only  ouce  iu  the  poem  does  the  lover 
definitely  appear: 

What  two  come  here  to  mar  this  heav- 
enly tune? 

A  man  is  one;  the  woman  bears  my 
name, 

And  honor.  Their  hands  touch!  Am 
I  still  tame? 

God,  what  &  dancing  spectre  seems  the 
moon! 

The  poignant  opening  lines  of  the 
forty-fourth  stanza  form  perhaps  the 
best  known  passage  of  this  heart- 
tragedy: 

They  say,  that  Pity  in  Lore's  service 

dwells, 
A  porter  at  the  rosy  temple's  gate. 
I  missed  him  going;  but  it  Is  my  fate 
To  come  before  him  now  beside  his 

wells; 
Whereby  I  know  that  I  Love's  temple 

leave. 
And  that  the  purple  doors  have  elosed 

behind. 

And  then  comes  the  end.  Roamlnj;. 
despairing.  In  a  wood  whither  in  the 
old  happy  times  they  had  often  strayed 
together,  he  finds  her,  "not  ulone,*'  and 
leads  her  unresisting  away.  Some 
deep-seated,  mysterious  sympathy  is 
still  alive  between  them: 

Love  that  had  robbed  us  of  immortal 

things, 
This  little  moment  mercifully  gave. 
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But  it  is  too  late.  She  leaves  him 
for  a  while,  and  then: 

He  found  her  by  the  ocean's  moaning 
verge, 

Nor  any  wicked  change  in  her  dis- 
cerned; 

And  she  believed  his  old  love  had  re- 
turned, 

Which  was  her  exultation,  and  her 
scourge.  .  .  . 

About  the  middle  of  the  night  her  call 

Was  heard,  and  he  came  wondering^  to 
the  bed. 

"Now  kiss  me,  dear!  it  may  be,  now." 
she  said. 

Lethe  had  passed  those  lips,  and  he 
knew  alL 

And  the  poet  concludes  with  a  sum- 
ming-up of  the  mystery  of  love  de- 
spoiled: 

Thus  piteously  Love  closed  what  he 
begat: 

The  union  of  this  ever-diverse  pair! 

These  two  were  rapid  falcons  in  a 
snare, 

Condemned  to  do  the  flitting  of  the  bat. 

Lovers  beneath  the  singing  sky  of  May 

They  wandered  once;  clear  as  the  dew 
on  flowers; 

But  they  fed  not  on  the  advancing 
hours; 

Their  hearts  held  cravings  for  the 
buried  day. 

Then  each  applied  to  each  that  fafal 
knife, 

Deep  questioning,  which  probes  to  end- 
less dole. 

Ah,  what  a  dusty  answer  gets  the  soul 

When  hot  for  certainties  in  this  our 
life! 

In  tragic  hints  here  see  what  evermore 

Moves  dark  as  yonder  midnight  ocean's 
force, 

Thundering  like  ramping  hosts  of  war- 
rior horse. 

To  throw  that  faint  thin  line  upon  the 
shore! 

If  this  brief  outline  of  a  noble  poem 
leads  any  reader  to  study  it,  to  appre- 
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elate  the  loneliness,  the  pride  striving 
not  to  be  broken,  the  blind  hope  and 
the  relentless  memories,  the  terrible 
heartache,  that  seem  to  live  in  its  very 
fibre,  we  shall  not  have  written  in 
vain. 

From  the  vague  prettlness  and  fruit- 
less fancies  of  so  much  of  the  poetry 
of  to-day  we  turn  with  relief  to  the 
strong  unfaltering  note  which  dom- 
inates the  poems  of  Mr.  Meredith.  He ' 
sounds  the  deeps  of  life  in  them  as  he 
does  in  his  prose.  Nature  to  him 
seems  almost  a  personality  to  be  qnei«- 
tioned  and  listened  to  and  loved;  the 
flutes  of  Pan  are  rarely  out  of  earshot; 
they  sound  for  him  innumerable  sweet 
miraculous  melodies  for  which  he  is 
impelled  to  write  the  harmony.  The 
beauty  and  power  of  earth  is  ever 
appealing  to  him,  flnding  expression 
again  and  again:  "He  must  be  good." 
says  one  of  his  peerless  women,  **who 
loves  to  lie  and  sleep  beneath  the 
branches  of  this  tree!"  "Let  him  be 
drenched,  his  heart  will  sing/'  And 
in  those  words  we  might  not  inaptly 
epitomize  the  general  tone  of  the 
poems,  Interfered  with  here  and  there, 
perhaps,  by  notes  which  seem  to  in- 
troduce a  discord;  yet  the  dominant 
theme  is  that  of  deflance  of  evil,  love 
of  earth  and  earth's  passions,  faith 
that  the  mysteries  of  pain  and  death 
will  some  day  disclose  the  immanent 
God.  We  shall  take  no  harm  If  we 
share  this  defiance,  this  love,  this  faith. 
There  be  many  worse  creeds,  not 
many  better,  than  this  of  the  great 
author  and  poet  His  work  Is  nearly 
done — the  present  month  will  see  the 
eighty-first  anniversary  of  his  birth— 
but  for  him  are  the  unspoken,  gratefol 
words,  and  the  secret,  affectionate 
thoughts,  of  a  thousand  who  have 
never  seen  him,  and  whom  he  has 
never  seen. 
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VII. 


Half  an  hour,  each  one  of  the  thirty 
minutes  containing  sixty  eeon-long 
seconds,  fraught  with  its  separate  tor- 
ture of  sepulchral  silence,  embarrass- 
ment, and  ennui,  crept  by,  and  still 
the  packed  room  was  filled  by  the  sol- 
emn, grave-eyed  crowd,  all  staring 
placidly  at  Saleh,  and  still  the  lad  him- 
self sat  there,  not  knowing  how  or 
whither  to  make  his  escape. 

At  last  there  came  a  diversion.  A 
child  of  about  six  years  of  age, 
dressed  in  a  gaudy  silk  sdrong,  or 
waist-cloth,  and  an  immense  velvet 
cap  many  sizes  too  large  for  him, 
swaggered  up  the  footpath  leading  to 
the  building.  An  aged  courtier  walked 
behind  him  holding  over  his  head  a 
silk  sunshade,  with  a  six-foot-long 
haft  to  it,  and  a  rabble  of  small  urch- 
ins, in  various  stages  of  impartial 
nudity,  followed  at  his  heels.  He 
climbed  up  the  stair-ladder,  and  the 
crowd  made  a  way  for  him  in  their 
midst.  He  walked  to  the  small  open 
space  in  front  of  Saleh,  and  squatted 
there  comfortably.  The  bearer  of  the 
sunshade  had  closed  it  at  the  door- 
way, and  he  and  the  rabble  of  boys 
now  squatted  at  their  little  master's 
back,  each  as  he  took  his  seat  saluting 
Saleh  with  hands  folded  as  in  prayer, 
held  with  the  thumbs  against  the  nose. 

**Tungku  Anjang,"  said  a  voice,  "the 
son  of  Che*  Jebah."  And  Saleh  re- 
aliflied  that  he  was  looking  upon  one 
of  his  half-brothers— a  son  of  his 
father  by  some  favorite  concubine.  It 
occurred  to  him  with  a  shock  that 
there  had  probably  been  many  such 
additions  to  the  family  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  that  he  did  not  know  even 
of  the  existence  of  many  of  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters. 

**This,  then,  is  my  brother,"  said  the 


child  in  a  clear,  high-pitched  treble. 
'*Ya  Allah!  I  should  have  said  that 
he  was  a  Nasareen!" 

In  Malaya  a  "Serftni,"  or  Nasareen, 
means  a  half-caste,  and  a  half-caste, 
as  Saleh  knew,  is  a  social  outcast  of 
both  races. 

The  bearer  of  the  sunshade  leaned 
forward  and  whispered  a  reproving 
protest  to  his  charge  in  a  hoarse, 
throaty  whisper. 

*'But  he  is  just  like  a  Nasareen,*' 
replied  the  boy.  "He  dresses  like  a 
white  man,  but  his  face  is  black  like 
ours,  and  his  eyes  too  are  black,  not 
white  eyes.  Also,  behold,  how  he  sits 
cross-legged.  Ya  Allah!  He  is  very 
certainly  a  Nasareen!" 

The  faintest  conceivable  ripple  of 
amusement  ruffled  the  impassivity  of 
the  listening  throng.  Evidently  the 
thought  which  the  child  had  put  into 
words  found  an  echo  in  many  minds. 
Saleh's  embarrassment  Increased.  He 
felt  that  the  child  was  acting,  in  some 
sort  as  the  interpreter  of  the  multi- 
tude. 

"Come  hither,"  he  said,  holding  out 
his  hands  to  the  child.  **I  have  come 
from  afar.  Come  to  me,  little 
brother." 

"Go,"  whisi)ered  the  bearer  of  the 
sunshade:  but  the  child  held  back. 

"I  won't"  he  said,  shrugging  off  the 
hand  which  his  follower  had  placed 
upon  his  shoulder.  "I  won't  Behold 
his  feet!  He  weareth  boots  in  the 
audience-hall!  What  is  the  name  of 
manners  and  customs  such  as  that? 
He  is  no  brother  of  mine,  but  a  Nasa- 
reen. I  want  to  go  back  to  Inche'. 
Take  me  back  to  Inche'.  I  shall  tell 
his  Majesty  to  send  this  Nasareen 
away.  It  is  true  what  Inche'  said, 
that  his  coming  would  do  me  an  in- 
jury.    If  you  loved  me,  you  accursed 
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ones,  you  would  drive  him  away.' 
The  little  fellow  was  on  his  feet  by 
now,  stamping  and  raving,  lashing  out 
with  hands  and  feet  at  his  embar- 
rassed henchman,  noor  was  he  pacified 
until  he  had  been  lifted  on  to  the  lat- 
ter's  hip  and  borne  storming  out  of 
the  compound.  Saleh  could  hear  the 
little  voice  raised  in  angry  abuse  and 
threats  long  after  the  child  had  dis- 
appeared from  sight,  and  a  keen  sense 
of  mortification  and  distress  was  uix)n 
him. 

This  was  the  first  greeting  that  he 
had  received  from  one  of  his  own 
blood  upon  his  return  to  the  land  of 
his  forebears. 

VIII. 
The  coming  of  little  Tungku  Anjang 
and  his  stormy  departure  broke  up  the 
silent  sitting  in  the  outer  chamber, 
which  otherwise,  so  far  as  Saleh  could 
see,  might  have  endured  for  all  eter- 
nity. A  voice  speaking  from  the  door- 
way at  his  back  said  that  his  gear 
had  been  brought  up  from  the  boats, 
and  suggested  an  inspection  of  the 
room  assigned  to  him.  Saleh  scram- 
l)led  up  into  an  erect  position  as  nim- 
bly as  his  cramped  limbs  permitted, 
and  passed  through  the  curtained 
doorway  into  the  interior  of  the  house. 
It  was  a  sort  of  rabbit-warren  of  a 
place,  with  narrow  crooked  passages, 
the  floors  of  yielding  bamboo  laths,  the 
walls  of  plaited  wattle,  and  it  was  so 
dark  that  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
Saleh  could  see  his  way.  He  came  at 
last,  however,  to  a  big  room,  the  centre 
of  which  was  filled  by  a  great  square 
platform  raised  about  two  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  floor.  Upon  this  was 
spread  a  flock  sleeping-mat,  covered 
with  crimson  silk,  with  a  huge  stack 
of  square,  impossible-looking  pillovrs 
piled  at  its  head,  and  with  ample  cur- 
tains of  glaring  Manchester  chintz, 
looped  up  into  untidy,  twisted  knots. 
For  the  rest  there  were  no  traces  of 
other  furniture,  save  a  vast  brass  ves- 


sel which  uioiuory  told  him  was  in- 
tended for  a  spittoon,  and  the  contents 
of  his  dressing-case  and  a  number  of 
his  clothes  were  ranged,  the  former  in 
neat  rows,  the  latter  in  incongruous 
heaps,  by  the  side  of  the  brilliant 
sleeping-mat  The  whole  thing  had  a 
curiously  hybrid  aspect,  illustrative,  so 
it  seemed  to  Saleh,  of  the  uneasy 
blending  of  the  clviUzatlons  of  Asia 
and  the  West 

Saleh  took  off  his  European  clothes, 
put  on  a  sdrong  and  a  short  silk  blouse 
which,  he  was  told,  had  been  sent 
to  him  by  his  mother  from  the 
women's  aimrtments,  and  as  the  deli- 
cate scent  of  sandalwood  filled  his 
nostrils,  it  seemed  to  him  that  with 
his  Bngllsh  garments  he  was  putting 
off  many  other  things,  and  that,  with 
the  loose,  soft  fragrant  Malayan  silks, 
he  was  resuming  some  part  of  his 
strayed  Oriental  self.  There  was  a 
measure  of  consolation  In  this.  Never, 
during  all  the  years  that  he  had  lived 
among  white  men,  had  he  felt  more 
completely  isolated,  estranged,  and 
outcast  than  he  had  in  the  room 
yonder  while  his  little  brother  looked 
at  him  with  childish,  disapproving 
eyes  that  received  from  the  silent  as- 
semblage an  endorsement  of  their  ad- 
verse veixllct 

And  now  the  real  welcome  to  his 
home  began.  Chill  formalities  were  for 
a  moment  at  an  end,  though  Saleh*8 
rank,  which  in  Bngland  he  had  almost 
forgotten,  still  hedged  him  about  with 
much  ceremony.  Thxough  the  doorway 
there  filtered  a  trickle  of  dim  figures, — 
old  men  and  women  who  crept  toward 
him  one  by  one,  caressed  him  with 
soft  hands,  and  kissed  his  knees  with 
broken  words  and  tears.  They  cooed 
over  him,  praising,  petting,  belauding, 
flattering  him,  sounding  notes  of  ad- 
miration at  the  manly  growth  to  which 
he  had  attained,  at  his  likeness  to  his 
mother  In  her  youth, — ^hinting  (and  this 
set  Saleh's  cheeks  flaming  again)  at  the 
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love  which  the  sight  of  one  so  comely 
would  breed  in  many  hearts.  They 
were  a  little  bewildering,  a  little  em- 
barrassing, a  little  fulsome  even,  but 
Saleh  was  hungry  for  the  warm  family 
affection  which  had  always  animated 
the  I^Mesurier  hovsehold,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  find  at  last  some  people  at 
any  rate  who  seemed  to  be  genuinely 
^lad  to  see  him. 

He  remembered  them  all,  though 
they  had  aged  considerably,  and  also, 
so  it  seemed  to  him,  were  more  shabby 
than  of  old.  They  were  retainers  of 
his  mother*s  household,  and  he  was 
touched  by  their  obvious  delight  at  his 
return.  He. did  not  know  that  in  the 
eyes  of  each  one  of  them  he  was  the 
incarnation  of  a  last  hope,  that  for 
months  all  his  mother*s  people  had 
been  building  airy  castles  which  had 
his  return  for  their  foundation,  that 
they  looked  to  his  advent  to  wean  the 
Sultan,  his  father,  in  some  degree  from 
his  grasping  concubine  Che'  Jebah,  and 
cherished  expectations  that  the  light  of 
the  royal  countenance  (which  carried 
with  it  a  full  share  of  the  royal  wealth) 
would  be  led,  through  him,  to  shine 
once  again  upon  the  derelict  queen  and 
her  establishment  A  Malayan  Court 
is  ever  a  hotbed  of  intrigue  and  coun- 
ter-intrigue, the  main  prize  of  which 
is  the  fickle  favor  of  the  King,  and  Sa- 
leh, disarmed  in  advance  by  his  British 
ignorance  and  innocence  of  such 
things,  was  already  a  piece  in  the  game 
round  which  revolved  a  thousand  plan- 
nlngs  and  schemings.  But  for  the  mo- 
ment he  knew  nought  of  this,  where- 
fore the  coming  of  these  "old  faces  of 
his  infancy,"  whose  gladness  at  his 
return  had  every  appearance  of  being 
inspired  by  the  purest  personal  aflTec- 
tion,  brought  to  his  sore  heart  not  a 
little  of  satisfaction. 

He  ate  his  evening  meal  of  cunningly 
concocted  curry  and  rice  sitting  upon 
his  sleeping-mat  with  a  score  of  these 
family  retainers  grouped  around  him. 


chatting  to  one  another  easily,  and 
ministering  to  his  wants.  There  was 
present  no  one  of  a  rank  that  war- 
ranted him  in  sharing  a  dish  with  Sa- 
leh, so  the  meal  was  eaten  at  once  in 
solitude  and  in  public,  the  discomfort 
being  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  had 
to  be.  eaten  native-fashion,  with  unac- 
customed fingers,  under  a  host  of  crit- 
ical eyes.  It  requires  a  sturdy  appe- 
tite to  eat  much  in  circumstances  such 
as  these,  and  as  soon  as  the  meal  had 
been  desi)atched,  Saleh  inquired  once 
more  for  his  mother.  There  followed 
much  passing  to  and  fro  between  his 
room  and  the  back  of  the  ramshackle 
buildings,  and  a  great  deal  of  mysteri- 
ous whisperings  but  at  last  he  was  in- 
formed that  Tungku  Ampfian  was  well 
enough  to  receive  him. 

He  was  led  along  a  narrow,  tumble- 
down passage  to  a  room  at  the  rear  of 
the  building,  passed  through  a  frowsy 
curtain  obscuring  a  doorway,  and  en- 
tered his  mother's  apartment.  It 
closely  resembled  the  place  which  had 
been  allotted  to  his  own  use,  save  that 
it  was  smaller,  and  that  the  chintz 
curtains  shrouding  the  central  plat- 
form were  not  looped  up.  Dim  figures 
darted  into  comers,  like  scuttling  rab- 
bits, at  his  approach,  to  the  sound  of 
much  feminine  giggling.  The  only 
light  was  cast  by  a  lamp  which  stood 
on  the  floor  of  the  central  platform 
behind  the  curtains,  upon  which  gro- 
tesque shadows  danced  mockingly. 

Obeying  the  whispered  suggestion  of 
the  old  woman  who  had  brought  him 
hither,  Saleh  lifted  up  the  hem  of  the 
curtain,  crept  under  it,  and  seated  him- 
self upon  the  platform.  The  kerosene 
lamp  which  he  had  seen  firom  without 
flared  and  stank  at  his  elbow;  the 
ceiling-cloth  overhead  sagged  low  in 
great  stained  patches;  the  platform  was 
covered  by  a  thick  flock  mattress;  the 
whole  place  was  reminiscent  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  very  foul  four-poster  bed. 

There  were  two  figures  in  the  place, 
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— an  aged  woman  lying  upon  her  side 
with  her  back  toward  him,  both  of 
whose  hands  clutched  what  looked  like 
a  short,  thick  piece  of  polished  bam- 
boo, one  end  of  which  was  held  be- 
tween her  lips,  and  a  young  and  very 
pretty  girl  who  squatted  upon  her 
heels  and  leaned  with  indolent  grace 
above  a  tiny  lamp  with  a  glass  shade 
open  at  the  top.  As  Saleh  watched, 
this  girl  fished  some  chocolate-colored 
substance  out  of  a  little  jade  pot  with 
a  thing  like  a  knitting-needle,  held  it 
above  the  flame  of  the  lamp  till  it  bub- 
bled into  big  swelling  blisters,  and 
then,  at  the  psychological  moment, 
thrust  it  with  the  skill  born  of  long 
ixractice  into  a  tiny  hole  bored  in  the 
centre  of  the  terra  cotta  pipe-bowl  in 
which  the  thick  bamboo  terminated. 
The  place  was  stiflingly  hot,  and 
reeked  with  the  stale  fumes  of  opium. 

The  woman  who  lay  upon  her  side 
puffed  in  the  smoke  luxuriously  three 
or  four  times,  inhaling  deeply,  then 
suffered  the  pipe  to  fall  upon  the  mat- 
tress, and  presently  blew  out  great 
quick  clouds  through  her  mouth  and 
nose.  She  gave,  when  this  was  done, 
a  sort  of  guttural  grunt  of  satisfaction. 
The  girl,  peeping  slyly  at  Saleh,  bent 
above  her  and  whispered  something  in 
her   ear. 

"Who?  Where?"  said  the  woman 
vaguely. 

"Here,  on  the  right,"  said  the  girl, 
with  a  little  laugh  which  to  Saleh 
sounded  full  of  insolence. 

The  older  woman  pulled  liorself  to- 
gether, rolled  on  to  her  back,  and  then 
sat  up,  gathering  her  legs  under  her. 
For  an  instant  she  peered  at  Saleh  as 
though  she  saw  him  with  difficulty, 
then  she  gave  vent  to  a  sudden,  Inar- 
ticulate cry,  threw  out  her  arms,  seized 
him  round  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
buried  his  face  in  her  bosom.  It  was 
done  so  quickly,  so  unexpectedly,  that 
Saleh  was  near  being  thrown  off  his 
balance,  and  with  his  nose  and  mouth 


forced  into  the  folds  of  a  frowsy  bed- 
gown that  seemed  to  have  been  soaked 
in  a  mixture  of  sandalwood  and 
opium,  he  found  it  difficult  to  recipro- 
cate the  embraces  to  which  he  was  be- 
ing subjected.  Also,  do  what  he 
would,  the  thought  of  Mrs.  Le  Mesu- 
rier  and  her  dainty  sweetness  and  re- 
finement, and  of  the  cruel  contrast 
which  his  adopted  presented  to  his 
real  mother,  would  obtrude  Itself. 
The  revelation  which  the  past  few 
minutes  had  brought  to  him  was  hor- 
rifying, no  less, — his  acquired  Euro- 
pean prejudices  were  responsible  for 
that;  but  what  shocked  him  in  an  al- 
most equal  degree  was  the  discovery 
that  no  filial  instinct  within  him  re- 
sponded to  the  endearments  of  this 
poor,  broken-down,  opium-sodden  old 
hag!  This,  too,  warred  against  his 
European  conceptions  of  the  eternal  fit- 
nesses, for  with  many  of  the  white 
man's  prejudices  he  had  acquired  much 
of  the  white  man's  sense  of  moral 
obligation,  and  he  belonged  moreover 
to  a  race  among  whom  the  love  of  the 
mother  that  bore  him  is  to  the  average 
man  the  strongest  love  of  his  life.  It 
was  dreadful  to  him  that  he  should 
see  this  woman  after  many  years  of 
separation  from  her,  not  with  the  tol- 
erant eyes  of  a  son,  wlMse  grateful 
memory  refuses  to  recognize  ugliness 
which  are  patent  to  others,  but  with 
the  cold,  critical,  apprising  judgment 
such  as  any  white  man  might  have 
used.  Ah,  indeed,  those  who  by  edu- 
cating him  in  England  had  given  hiio 
so  little  save  an  added  capacity  for 
pain,  had  taken  from  him  ruthlessly 
much  that  was  very  precious,  much 
that  it  passed  the  wit  of  man  ever  tx> 
replace! 

These  thoughts  crowded  through,  his 
mind,  jostling  and  hustling  one  an- 
other, not  distinct  and  clean-cut  as 
they  are  here  set  down,  but  In  a  host 
of  dim,  half-formed,  but  scalding  im- 
pressions, the  sum  total  of  which  was 
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a  horror  of  the  mother  that  bore  him, 
in  whose  frowsy  embraces  he  lay  suf- 
focating,— horror  of  himself  because 
he  could  not  feel  toward  her  as  a  son 
should  feel,  horror  at  the  thought  of 
something  taken  from  him  that  could 
never  be  made  good,  and  a  keen  self- 
pity.  Soon  he,  too,  w*as  shaken  with 
sobs,  and  to  the  woman  that  wept  and 
crooned  and  mumbled  over  him,  the 
convulsive  clutchlngs  of  his  hands 
seemed  the  natural  expression  of  a 
h€*urt  brimming  over  with  emotk>n. 

At  last  he  was  released,  and  his 
mother,  turning  abruptly  toward  the 
girl  who  sat  at  her  side,  struck  at  her 
savagely. 

"Begone!"  she  cried,  and  the  girl 
forthwith  vanished,  casting  as  she 
went  a  languishing  glance  at  Saleh. 
She  saw  in  the  newly  recovered  son  of 
the  household  a  rising  power  with 
whom  it  would  be  at  once  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
Besides,  young  Saleh  was  very  good 
to  look  upon. 

Tungku  AmpQau  drew  ^leh  toward 
her,  so  that  he  occupied  a  seat  by  her 
side  with  his  back  against  the  stack 
of  pillows,  and  taking  his  right  hand 
between  both  her  own,  she  held  it  in 
her  lap,  caressing  it. 

"Al'hamd^-l'Illahl  Thanks  be  to  Al- 
lah!" she  mumbled  repeatedly.  **It  is 
to  me  as  though  the  moon  had  fallen 
this  night  into  my  lap!  Oh.  my  child, 
my  child!  How  my  heart  hath  longed 
for  thee  all  these  years,  and  now  at 
last  thou  art  come!  But  thou  art  no 
longer  my  little  sweetheart.  Thou 
hast  grown  into  a  man,  and  comely. 
All  the  girls  of  the  palace  will  be  mad 
for  thee,  my  son!  But  step  cautiously, 
Chik!"  (JIow  the  long-forgotten  pet 
name  recalled  to  Saleh  the  memories 
of  his  childhood!)  **Be  wary  in  thy 
love-affairs,  lest  thou  chance  to  anger 
thy  father." 

"I  shall  have  no  love-affairs,"  said 
Saleh  with  conviction.     To  him,  after 


his  long  iutei'course  with  refined  Eng- 
lishwomen and  association  with  clean- 
minded  men,  his  mother's  light  and 
complacent  reference  to  low  intrigues 
as  a  thing  of  course  jarred  upon  and 
shocked  him. 

Tungku  Ampfian  laughed. 

**Ya  Allah,  little  son  of  mine!"  she 
cried  playfully  "No  love  affairs  in- 
deed! The  cat  and  the  roast,  the  tin- 
der and  a  spark,  a  boy  and  a  girl!  All 
be  ill  to  keep  asunder!  No  love-af- 
fairs, forsooth!  But  the  palace  hussies 
will  have  a  care  of  that,  comely  as 
thou  art!  But  step  with  caution,  for 
Undemeath-the-Foot  is  as  Jealous  as 
of  old,  and  that  slut  Ch^'  Jebah  is  to 
him  eyes  and  ears  and  nose  for  the 
detection  of  Intrigues.  Also  it  is  for 
thee  to  help  me,  thy  mother." 

This  was  to  Saleh's  thinking  a  better 
channel  in  which  to  let  the  conversa- 
tion flow. 

"Willingly,"  he  said.  "How  can  I 
help  thee,  O  my  mother?" 

Tung&u  Ampfian  threw  a  suspicious 
glance  over  her  shoulder  to  assure 
herself  that  there  were  no  eavesdrop- 
pers. Also  she  sidled  nearer  to  Saleh, 
thrusting  her  chin  almost  into  his  face. 
For  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  pre- 
vent himself  from  noting  that  her  skin 
was  dry  and  parched,  as  is  the  way 
with  confirmed  opium-smokers,  that  it 
was  covered  with  grimy  wrinkles,  that 
her  hair  was  frowsy  and  ill-kempt, 
that  her  habit  had  evidently  developed 
in  her  the  inevitable  distaste  for  cold 
water  and  contempt  of  cleanliness 
which  are  among  the  penalties  it  in- 
fiicts  upon  its  victims. 

"Thy  father,"  whispered  Tungku 
Ampfian  hurriedly,  still  casting  appre- 
hensive glances  about  her.  "His  con- 
duct toward  me  hath  not  been  fitting. 
Here  be  many  months— more  than  1 
have  the  wit  to  count— that  he  hath 
not  entered  my  dwelling,  the  which  is 
a  sin  against  the  law  of  Allah  and  his 
Prophet,  so  those  learned  in  the  Scrip*- 
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tures  tell  me.  For  me,  I  neither  read 
uor  write,  but  those  who  are  well 
versed  say  that  it  is  a  sin,  for  I  am 
his  i8tri—A  wife  of  rank  equal  to  his 
own,~no  mere  gUhdek,  mere  concubine, 
like  that  slut  Jebah,  who  of  old  was 
one  of  my  own  tire-women.  That  I 
could  endure,  for  my  body  now  is  no 
longer  young,  but  of  all  the  money 
which  the  Kompani  [Government]  giv- 
eth  to  him  every  month  he  spareth  me 
no  portion!  It  is  true  that  the  Kom- 
pani maketh  provision  for  me  also,-^ 
monthly  pittance,  a  mere  nothing, 
barely  enough  to  pay  for  my  betel- 
Quids, — ^but  it  is  fitting  that  I,  the 
queen,  the  principal  wife,  one  upon 
whom  the  title  of  Tungku  Ampdan 
hath  been  conferred,  should  share  in 
the  wealth  of  the  king.** 

"Surely,"  said  Saleh,  not  knowing 
what  else  to  say. 

•"Therefore,  Chik,  I  trust  that  thou 
wilt  insert  certain  advice  into  thy  fa- 
ther's heart,  showing  him  how  evil  is 
his  conduct,  and  urging  him 'to  give 
me  money,  more  money.  Also,  thou 
who  canst  speak  the  white  man*s 
tongue,  I  trust  that  thou  wilt  take  or- 
der to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Tdan  Resident  the  full  measure  of  my 
calamities  and  the  so  evil  behavior  and 
carriage  of  the  king,  thy  father." 

To  Saleh,  filled  with  prejudices  im- 
ported from  England  anent  the  privacy 
of  famUy  affairs,  there  was  something 
grossly  indecent  in  the  idea  of  celebrat- 
ing his  return  to  Pelesu  by  a  grand 
washing  of  the  domestic  linen  of  his 
mother's  establishment  in  view  of 
every  white  man  in  the  country;  but 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  explain  this  feeling  to  the 
old  woman  at  his  side  who  alternately 
pleaded  and  stormed  for  money,  more 
money. 

.    She  was  storming  now. 
;    "It  is  all  the  fault  of  that  slut  Si- 
Jebah!"  she  cried.    "To  think  that  the 
minx  was  once  a   girl  in  mine  own 


bouse!  To  think  that  it  was  mine  at 
pleasure  to  pinch  and  slap  her,  to  bend 
back  her  fingers  till  they  cracked  and 
the  screams  came,  to  suspend  her  by 
her  thumbs  that  she  might  know  the 
torture  of  the  live  embers!  To  think 
that  I  might  have  done  that  and  m<»e, 
that  I  might  have  had  my  will  of  h^ 
tn  any  fashion  that  I  chose,  and  that 
there  was  no  man  to  hinder  since 
such  things  come  but  rarely  to  the 
ears  of  the  Tfian  Resident!  But  she 
was  cunning,  the  accursed  one,— can- 
ning and  meek  and  willing  and  soft- 
spoken  in  those  days.  She  wheedled 
me  then,  as  she  wheedleth  thy  father 
to-day,  and  I  never  saw,  blind  eyes 
that  were  mine!  how  she  was  schem- 
ing. Wherefore  she  never  received 
aught  of  punishment  from  me  whOe 
she  dwelt  within  my  household.  y# 
Allah!    7a  AUah!    Ya  Allahr 

Tungku  Ampfian  was  rocking  her- 
self to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  grief  at  the  thought  of  these 
precious  opportunities  which  she,  lack- 
ing a  prophetic  vision,  had  so  shame- 
fully neglected.  To  Saleh.  robl>ed 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  of  the 
filial  affection  which  might  have 
helped  him  to  pardon  that  which  he 
could  not  approve,  this  exhibition  of 
savage  vlndictiveness  was  something 
to  turn  one  sick  with  horror  and  dis- 
gust. The  abominable,  opium-lad^i, 
stifiing  atmosphere  of  the  place  was 
making  him  physically  giddy.  The 
whole  experience  held  for  him  some- 
thing of  the  torturing  unreality  of  a 
nightmare,  yet  throughout  he  knew 
that  this  was  happening  in  fiict,  not 
in  the  fictitious  agony  of  a  dream. 

Fortunately,  perhaps,  his  mother 
was  too  drug-sodden  and  self-centred  to 
be  able  to  take  much  heed  of  the  im- 
pression which  was  being  created  In 
her  son's  mind,  and  for  near  an  hoar 
she  continued  to  pour  forth  her  com- 
plaints and  her  rage.  For  months,  al- 
most for  years,  she  had  not  stirred  be- 
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yond  the  narrow  limitB  of  the  half- 
bed,  half-room  in  which  she  sat,  and 
her  ideas,  her  loves  and  her  hates,  had 
been  whittled  down  to  dimensions  al- 
most equally  restricted,— «nger  against 
her  husband,  hatred  of  Che'  Jebah  and 
an  impotent  craving  to  torture  her,  a 
fierce  desire  for  money,  more  money, 
which  in  its  turn  would  help  to  feed 
her  only  love— her  opium-pipe!  She 
went  through  and  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  these  emotions,  not  once  but 
with  endless,  aimless  repetitions,  for 
Saleh's  benefit,  and  when  at  last  he 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  he 
felt  shocked  and  outraged  as  though 
he  had  been  called  upon  to  witness 
some  hideous  indecency,  or  as  though 
he  had  been  forced  (as  indeed  he  had) 
to  become  the  unwilling  recipient  of 
disgraceful  secrets. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  his  own 
quarters  he  received  a  visit  from  two 
aged  crones,  tire-women  of  Ills 
mother's  establishment,  who  with 
much  mysterious  paraphrase  informed 
him  that  they  had  been  sent  by 
Tungkn  AmpQan  to  borrow  from  him 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars.  They 
had  much  to  say,  and  they  said  it 
with  elaboration,  and  many  details  to 
give,  and  they  spared  Saleh  no  frac- 
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tion  of  their  squalor,  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  sordid  poverty  of  the 
house;  and  the  poor  young  fellow,  with 
a  feeling  of  intense  repulsion  at  his 
heart,  gave  the  money  demanded  of 
him  in  a  frantic  desire  to  be  rid  of  the 
liags.  As  she  reached  the  doorway 
one  of  them  stealthily  returned  and 
whispered  hoarsely  and  with  much 
mystery  into  his  ear,  that  MCtnah 
(which  it  appeared  was  the  name  of 
the  girl  whom  he  had  seen  filling  his 
mother's  opium-pipe)  was  fallen  deeply 
in  love  with  him  and  sent  him  greet- 
ing. The  old  witch  added  slily  that 
Mfinah  awaited  his  commands,  weeping 
and  beating  her  breasts  in  her  distrac- 
tion, and  that  she,  the  old  witch  afore- 
said, was  sorely  in  need  of  a  five-dol- 
lar note. 

It  was  then  that  the  strain  which 
the  experiences  of  the  day  had  put 
upon  Saleh  proved  to  be  too  much  for 
his  self-control.  He  broke  out  into  an- 
gry, petulant,  half-tearful  rage,  and 
the  old  woman  fled  from  him  in  dis- 
may to  impart  her  firm  conviction  to 
the  other  members  of  the  household 
that  their  mistress's  son  had  returned 
to  them  after  many  days  possessed  by 
the  incomprehensible  devils  which  noto- 
riously inhabit  'the  bodies  of  white  men. 


(To  be  oonHnued.) 


THE  TWO-POWER  STANDARD. 


A  few  months  ago  the  Otmservatlve 
Press  was  calling  wildly  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  huge  naval  programme— one 
so  costly  that  it  could  only  be  sup- 
ported by  a  loan.  Not  content  that  our 
fighting  power  at  sea  should  be  more 
than  equal  to  that  of  any  two  other 
Powers,  its  journals  besought  our  GJov- 
ernment  to  lay  down  two  keels  for 
every  one  proposed  by  Germany.  In 
other  words,  the  Two-Power  standard 
was  to  give  way  to  a  Twice-as-great- 
as-any-other-Power  standard. 


Unfortunately  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment now  in  ofllce  seems  to  have  been 
influenced  by  this  increasing  clamor. 
In  politics  sentiments,  prejudices  and 
hastily  formed  opinions  prevail,  and  no 
one  stops  to  think.  A  momentous  na- 
tional policy  involving  the  expenditure 
of  millions  of  pounds  is  adopted  with- 
out any  serious  study  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  These  few  lines  are  writ- 
ten in  ihe  hope  that,  where  tliey  do 
not  convince,  they  may  at  least  stim- 
ulate inquiry  in  the  direction  of  find- 
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ing  a  rational  basis  for  the  staudanl 
of  a  country's  armament.  There  are 
few  sabjects  of  stody  at  the  present 
time  which  1  can  conceive  to  be  of 
greater  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  human  race. 

The  Two-Power  standard  will  cer- 
tainly be  abandoned  by  this  country 
before  many  years  are  past,  but  I  have 
little  doubt  that  it  will  be  superseded 
by  a  standard  different  fix)m  that  rec- 
ommended by  the  Tories  and  largely 
accepted  by  the  Liberals.  Indeed,  I 
challenge  any  one  to  justify  the  pre- 
vailing habit  of  regarding  the  Two- 
Power  standard  as  a  possible  per- 
manent policy.  We  cannot  now  build 
much  more  than  this  standard  de- 
mands; in  the  future,  I  am  convinced, 
we  shall  have  to  build  less  than  it  re- 
quires. This  I  hope  to  prove  by  some 
simple  deductions  from  well-known 
facts  of  history. 

As  to  disarmament,  briefly,  I  believe 
that  nations  must  remain  armed  suf- 
ficiently to  make  war  more  loss  than 
gain  to  both  sides,  until  a  permanent 
International  Government  able  to  pre- 
serve order  with  a  military  police 
force,  has  been  evolved  from  the 
Hague  Conferences.  According  to  this 
principle  of  purely  defensive  arma- 
ment, it  would  be  sufficient  that  our 
navy  should  be  at  least  equal  to,  or 
perhaps  slightly  greater  than,  that  of 
any  other  power:  in  other  words,  we 
ought  to  conform  to  what  I  may  call 
the  "Strongest  Power  standard."  Not 
only  do  I  hope  to  show  that  this  would 
be  amply  sufficient  armament — I  be- 
lieye  that  I  can  easily  show  that 
economic  conditions  will  oblige  us  t(» 
be  content  with  this  standard.  Let  us 
enter  upon  the  appeal  to  history. 

Previously  to  the  years  about  1765 
England  was  essentially  an  agricul- 
tural country,  the  only  important  in- 
dustrial occupations  being  handweav- 
ing,  carried  on  in  the  Eastern  and. 
sporadically,      in     the     Western     and 


Northern  counties,  the  leather  trades. 
shipbuilding,  and  the  smelting  and  fin- 
ishing of  iron  practised  chiefly  amongst 
the  forests  of  Kent  and  Sussex  and  In 
the  Forest  of  Dean.  The  great  in- 
dustrial  development  began  about  thisi 
time  with  the  invention  of  the  spin- 
ning jenny  and  the  i>ower  loom,  witit 
the  collection  of  machinery  in  factories 
and  the  smelting  of  iron  by  coal.  The 
machinery  was  driven  first  by  water 
and  later  by  steam  power. 

No  movement  of  Industrial  awaken- 
ing of  similar  magnitude  began  on  the 
Continent  until  after  1848,  for  the 
wretched  governments  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  followed  by  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  gave  no  security  to  cap- 
italistic enterprise;  and  a  long  period 
of  peace  was  necessary  for  recupera- 
tion. It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to 
say  that  France  and  Germany  started 
eighty  years  behind  us;  for  it  was  not 
until  some  years  after  the  settlement 
of  1870  that  France,  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium reached  the  same  stage  of  In> 
dustrial  development  which  we  had  at- 
tained early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
I  speak,  of  course,  of  economic,  not 
technical,  development— that  is  to  say. 
of  the  proportion  of  commerce,  and  of 
industrial  capital  and  labor,  to  th«» 
whole  population,  and  of  the  method 
of  organizing  production.  In  the  com- 
paratively advanced  state  which  sci- 
ence and  invention  had  reached  at  the 
beginning  of  their  industrial  develop- 
ment Continental  countries  have  had 
a  great  advantage  over  us;  and  more 
rapid  progress  has  been  made  than 
was  possible  for  us  eighty  years  ear- 
lier. Germany  in  particular,  by  close 
attention  to  education  and  science,  and 
by  taking  life  seriously,  has  come  al- 
most abreast  of  us  as  a  commercial 
and  industrial  nation.  When  she  has 
accumulated  more  capital,  and  fteed 
her  trade  from  tariffs,  she  will  prob- 
ably pass  ahead  of  us;  that  is  to  say. 
if  we  do  not  in  tho  near  future  learn 
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a  good  deal  from  her  methods  of  train- 
ing men  for  positions  in  industry,  both 
high  and  low. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  what  will  be 
the  position  of  this  country  in  the 
world  half  a  century  hence.  Russia 
will  probably  be  beginning  a  great 
industrial  development;  and  Japan, 
France,  Italy,  Belgium  and  Switzer- 
land will  be  important  manufacturing 
couuti'ies.  Not  one  of  these  countries, 
however,  is  likely  to  equal  us  in  wealth 
and  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  in  fifty 
years  Germany  will  be  a  somewhat 
richer,  and  decidedly  more  populous, 
country  than  our  own;  and  probably 
the  United  States  will  be  by  far  the 
wealthiest  and  most  important  nation 
in  the  world.  The  German  mercantile 
marine  will  be,  perliaps,  three-fourths 
the  size  of  our  own,  and  will  probably 
be  better  managed  commercially  and 
at  least  as  well  navigated.  It  is  mainly 
our  system  of  Free  Trade  which  gives 
our  country  the  greatest  foreign  com- 
merce per  head  of  population  of  any 
country  in  the  world,  and  this  enables 
and  requires  us  to  maintain  the  largest 
merchant  fleet  and  navy.  If  in  the 
United  States  the  people  prevail  over 
the  business  interests  and  the  pro- 
tective duties  are  removed,  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  fleet  in  a  few  years  may 
equal  or  surpass  the  trading  fleet  of 
Britain.  The  sizes  of  the  navies  of 
foreign  countries  relatively  to  our  own 
fifty  years  hence  depend,  of  course, 
upon  the  naval  policy  which  we  and 
they  adopt;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  by  that  time  Germany  will 
be  as  well  able  to  maintain  a  large 
navy  as  we,  whilst  the  United  States 
will  be  much  better  able  to  afford 
it. 

What  will  become  of  the  Two-Power 
standard  then?  Can  we  hope  to  go  on 
indefinitely  supporting  a  navy  equal  to 
the  fleets  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States  combined?  For  a  few  years  we 
might  do  it,  but  the  policy  could  be 
afterwards  continued  only  at  a  cost 


which  would  sap  the  very   life-blood 
of  the  nation. 

Let  me  picture  the  distressed  condi- 
tion that  would  be  ours  in  fifty  yearn 
if  we  endeavored  to  outstrip  our  two 
great  rivals  in  the  exercise  of  their 
full  capacity  for  naval  building— that 
is  to  say,  if  they  were  to  build  as  fast 
as  they  could  comfortably  afford  to  do. 
All  the  civil  activities  of  our  Govern- 
ment would  be  stinted;  and,  since  the 
nation  could  afford  but  comparatively 
poorly  paid  men,  inefilciency  would  be 
rampant  in  the  great  administrative 
offices  of  State.  Education  would  suf- 
fer, and  the  Government  promotion  of 
science  and  art;  so  that  we  should  not 
only  be  in  danger  of  losing  our  high 
I)osition  in  the  world  of  culture,  but 
should  be  much  handicapped  in  indus- 
try in  comparison  with  other  nations 
whose  workmen  would  be  more  skilled, 
and  their  managers  better  trained. 
The  genera]  state  of  trade  and  employ- 
ment would  deteriorate;  poverty  would 
increase;  and  progress  in  domestic  re- 
form—better housing,  the  improve- 
ment of  roads,  the  care  of  the  aged 
and  infirm— would  be  seriously  hin-* 
dered.  Worst  of  all,  however,  would 
be  the  danger  of  postponing  those 
many  social  reforms  which  it  is  now 
recognized  can  only  be  secured  by 
gradually  educating  the  country's 
youth  in  many  ways  at  great  expense. 
The  price  we  should  have  to  pay  for 
maintaining  the  Two-Power  standard 
is  too  heavy!  We  should  be  bartering 
our  future  as  a  great  nation  against  a 
mere  few  years*  security  from  a  men- 
tal obsession— against  freedom  from 
anxiety,  which,  as  I  proceed  to  show. 
Is  utterly  unwarranted  by  facts. 

We  ought  thoroughly  to  understand, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  British  Em- 
pire exists  at  all  only  on  the  sufferance 
of  other  nations.  This  home  truth  is 
doubtless  one  we  shirk  like  a  bitter 
pill.  It  is  the  kind  of  fact,  however, 
which  enters  into  all  the  political 
thinking  of  a  small  nation,  say,  Bel- 
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gium  or  Switzerland.  Many  enlight- 
ened persons,  proud  citizens  of  a  small 
country,  have  to  accept  it  Let  us  re- 
member, then,  that  as  surely  as  both 
of  the  countries  I  have  mentioned  lie 
at  the  mercy  of  France  and  England, 
(vr  Germany  and  Austria,  combined,  so 
could  we  be  crushed  absolutely  in  a 
few  weeks  by  a  combination,  say,  of 
the  United  States,  France,  Germany, 
Russia  and  Japan — the  other  Powers 
with  interests  in  the  Pacific. 

It  may  be  asked:  Why  do  these 
things  not  happen?  The  readiest  an- 
swer Ls  because  such  combinations  are 
unthinkable — they  ignore  the  strongest 
national  antipathies  and  jealousies. 
But  that  is  not  the  only  reason,  nor 
even  a  sufficient  reason,  I  maintain. 
The  real  answer  fs  because  there  is  no 
desire  among  a  sufficient  number  of 
nations  that  these  small  peoples,  or 
ourselves,  should  be  attacked  and  de- 
feated; or  to  put  the  matter  more  truly 
still,  because  there  is  an  active  desire 
amongst  a  majority  of  the  great  na- 
tions that  these  countries  should  be 
left  in  peace.  Whether  this  protection 
of  individual  nations  from  attack 
arises  mainly  from  the  material  inter- 
ests of  neutrals,  or  from  the  moral  sen- 
timent of  the  educated  world,  I  do  not 
inquire;  but  the  latter  is  a  rapidly 
growing  force  now  often  underesti- 
mated. 

The  peace  of  Belgium  and  Switz- 
erland, and  our  peace,  depend  then 
upon  the  goodwill  of  other  nations. 
But  this  goodwill  may  be  lost  Sup- 
pose Belgium  were  to  annex  the 
Congo,  and  merely  proceed  to  greater 
oppression  of  the  natives  in  open  de- 
fiance of  the  wishes  of  the  civilized 
world,  or  suppose  that  our  Govern- 
ment, anxious  to  round  off  our  South 
African  possessions  by  the  annexation 
of  Delagoa  Bay,  were  to  make  war 
with  Portugal  on  a  trumpery  charge. 
There  would  ]ye  something  more  than 
an  alienation  of  sympathy  in  each 
case,     I     think.      We.     like    Belgium, 


should  be  forced  before  or  after  war, 
to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  other  Powos. 
It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  there 
is  no  code  of  hiternatlonal  morality. 
A  public  opinion  of  the  world  has 
grown  during  the  past  hundred  years 
which  is  a  restraining  influence  of 
truly  remarkable  force  in  international 
dealings.  No  war  can  now  be  made 
openly  for  the  purpose  of  national  ag- 
grandizement and  each  side  manoeu- 
vres diplomatically  to  make  the  other 
appear  the  aggressor.  Japan  would 
never  have  ventured  on  war  with  Rus- 
sia without  having  the  moral  support 
of  at  least  two  great  Powers,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  benevolent  neutrality  of 
others,  to  secure  her  from  interven- 
tion. We,  on  the  other  hand,  came 
perilously  near  to  embroiling  ourselves 
with  European  Powers  over  the  South 
African  War;  and  it  would  be  hypo- 
critical to  deny  that  in  our  negotia- 
tions before  the  war  we  were  very 
careful  to  avoid  so  far  as  possible  all 
appearances  of  being  aggressors,  and 
that  we  were  not  displeased  that  our 
foreign  critics  should  see  hostilities 
commence  by  an  invasion  of  our  ter- 
ritory. 

If,  as  I  firmly  believe,  I  am  right 
in  regarding  a  kind  of  international 
morality  or  international  public  opin- 
ion as  a  rapidly  growing  force,  tending 
to  restrain  a  country  from  unjust  at- 
tack upon  another,  it  follows  that  If 
British  actions  are  such  as  commend 
themselves  to  the  moral  Judgment  of 
mankind  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to 
fear  attack.  It  is  said  that  a  pretext 
can  always  be  found  for  going  to  war. 
This  is  true,  but  under  present  condi- 
tions the  pretext  has  to  be  one  which 
will  pass  muster  in  the  court  of  for- 
eign opinion.  The  press  of  every  civ- 
ilized country  thoroughly  sifts  the  pros 
uud  cons  of  any  international  dispute, 
and  passes  Judgment 

The  recent  almost  universal  condem- 
nation of  Bulgaria  for  her  violation  of 
treaty  in  seizing  the  Ottoman  Railway 
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is  an  excelleut  case  iu  point;  and  it  has 
been  followed  by  an  almost  equally 
general  reprobation  of  the  action  of 
Austria  iu  annexing  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina. The  Servian  i>opulace,  out- 
raged in  every  aspiration  and  senti- 
ment of  nationality,  undoubtedly  clam- 
ored for  war;  but  their  rulers  wisely 
restrained  them.  The  dignified  con- 
duct of  the  new  Government  of  Tur- 
key was  beyond  praise.  The  Russian 
people  expressed  their  sympathy  with 
Servia,  and  thus  they,  even  more  than 
the  Russian  Government's  dire  need  of 
financial  assistance,  were  instrumental 
In  preventing  the  latter  from  expressing 
any  active  sympathy  with  Austria. 

The  problems  of  the  Near  Ekist  are 
by  no  means  solved;  but  events,  so 
far  as  they  have  yet  progressed,  are 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  force  of  the 
general  feeling  of  repugnance  to  war, 
and  to  the  anxiety  to  avoid  it  E>u- 
rope  has  Just  passed  through  a  crisis 
which  a  hundred,  nay  even  fifty,  years 
ago  would  almost  certainly  have 
brought  immediate  war.  Let  us  in- 
quire why  there  has  been  no  war,  and 
why  we  can  look  forward  with  some 
confidence  to  the  achievement  of  a  per- 
manent settlement  without  it.  I  be- 
lieve the  greatest  force  tending  to  pre- 
serve peace  has  been  the  public  opin- 
ion of  France,  England,  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  The  reasonable- 
ness of  the  Bulgarian  demand  for  in- 
dependence, and  to  some  extent  of  the 
Austrian  claim  for  territorial  compen- 
sation for  her  reforming  work  In  Bos- 
nia, is  generally  allowed.  Yet  the 
former  is  everywhere  held  to  have 
been  ill-timed;  whilst  the  action  of 
Austria  in  seizing  territory  in  violation 
of  her  treaty  obligations  is  unequivo- 
cally condemned  by  all  who  are  free 
to  speak  their  minds.  The  firm  action 
of  our  Government  in  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  their  attitude  had 
doubtless  the  most  salutary  effect,  and 
there  was  a  moment  when  most  E«ng- 


lishmen  felt  glad  that  we  had  a  navy 
capable  of  giving  very  effective  sup- 
port to  any  injured  nation,  though  a 
somewhat  smaller  navy  would  no 
doubt  have  been  equally  effective. 

The  full  lesson  of  the  recent  crisis  is 
only  to  be  learnt,  however,  by  iiroceed- 
ing  to  consider  what  were  the  causes 
tending  towards  war.    The  determina- 
tion of  Bulgaria  to  gain  independence, 
the  schemes  of  Baron  Aehrenthal  for 
the   southerly    extension   of   Austrian 
dominion,  the  injury  to  the  rejuvenated 
Turkish  national  sentiment  caused  by 
the    loss    of    more   remnants   of   sov- 
ereignty, all  tended  towards  war;  and 
of  these  the  first  two  were  undoubt- 
edly the  most  provocative.     Why,  we 
must  ask,  were  Austria  and  Bulgaria 
so  unwilling  to  have  their  claims  con- 
sidered   by    an    International    Confer- 
ence?  The  answer  is  that  they  feared 
the  result  of  any  such  submission,  for 
the  reason,  I  believe,  that  they  knew 
that  even  in  so  far  as  their  claims  were 
Just  no  International  Conference  would 
have  the  courage  openly  to  recognize 
them  as  such,  and  act  accordingly.    A 
Conference    of    the    Powers    always 
shirks  the  real  issue  and  decides  on  a 
compromise,  which  consists  largely  in 
maintaining  the  9tatus  quo.     Interna- 
tional  Conferences  ought  to  bear   in 
mind  that  political  difficulties  are  the 
result  of  evolution.    As  nations  develop 
and  change  in  their  size,  character  and 
wealth,     the     old     political     grouping 
becomes    disadvantageous,    nay    even 
harmful     and     burdensome.      Change 
m^ust  come   about   in   some   way— the 
progress  of  the  human  race  demands  it 
—and  if  the  Powers  of  Burope  in  Con- 
ference assembled   wUl  not  recognize 
the    need    and    make    the    necessary 
changes   war  is   inevitable   sooner  or 
later.  The  mutual  Jealousies  wliich  par- 
alyzed the  AlgecJras  Conference  are  a 
scandal  in  the  enlightened  civilization 
of  our  age;  and  one  may  be  permitted 
to  hope  that  in  future  the  Governments 
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of  the  more  advanced  countries  will 
enter  conferences  with  the  frank  dec- 
laration that  they  are  determined  not 
to  let  the  individual  ambitions  of  any 
country  interf^-e  with  the  execution  of 
whatever  changes  may  seem  best  in 
regard  to  the  countries  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  difficulties  under  discus- 
sion. If  they  would  make  such  a  dec- 
laration, and  adhere  to  it,  confer- 
ences would  soon  become  the  recog- 
nized method  of  settling  international 
troubles  instead  of  being  the  most 
unpopular. 

The  common  objection  to  reliance  on 
the  goodwill  of  other  nations,  that  the 
moral  judgment  even  of  the  most  civ- 
ilized peoples  of  the  world  is  liable  to 
be  swayed  by  their  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  has,  therefore,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  to  be  admitted.  But  in  any 
particular  case  the  greater  number  of 
nations  have  no  strong  motives  of  sym- 
pathy or  interest  to  warp  their  sense 
of  Justice,  and  it  is  the  moral  Judgment 
of  this  majority  which  has  already  be- 
come a  powerful  force,  making  for 
progress  and  peace  so  far  as  it  gains 
expression,  and  which  with  courage, 
such  as  was  recently  shown  by  our 
Government,  in  its  declaration  on  the 
Balkan  question,  may  become  much 
more  effective  yet 

The  foregoing  considerations  are,  in 
my  opinion,  enough  to  prove  the  thesis 
i  am  arguing,  namely,  that  the  Strong- 
est Power  standard  is  amply  sufficient 
for  our  protection;  and  that  the  at- 
tempt to  maintain  the  Two-Power 
standard  is  not  only  a  burden,  which 
we  shall  soon  be  unable  to  bear,  but  is 
in  reality  absolutely  unneeded.  That  a 
country's  armament  must  depend  upon 
its  policy  is  almost  a  trite  saying;  yet 
how  few  men  fully  realize  this  truth, 
and  all  the  consequences  thereof!  If 
we  wish  to  act  as  a  domineering  bully, 
to  defy  the  world,  annexing  here,  "pro- 
tecting*' there,  and  generally  forcing 
our  will  on  other  people,  we  require  in 


these  days  not  a  Two- Power,  but  a 
Five-  or  Six-Power  standard.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  are  content— and  it 
should  be  our  highest  pleasure— to  take 
our  place  as  an  equal  in  the  circle  of 
the  great  Powers  of  the  world,  we  can 
behave  in  such  a  manner  that  we  re- 
quire no  great  armament  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  trade  or  empire.  We 
have  only  to  shape  our  policy  in  the 
manner  I  shall  now  set  forth. 

Our  most  important  duty  is  to  see 
that  in  international  affairs  we  act 
Justly  according  to  the  standard  by 
which  the  thinking  world  now  Judges; 
but  this  is  not  all  that  is  incumbent 
upon  us.  We  should  further  take 
pains  so  to  conduct  our  affairs  that  we 
may  give  no  other  nation  cause  for 
alarm  for  its  own  safety.  We  must 
not  speak  menacingly,  or  arm  ourselves 
to  a  needless  extent,  or  other  nations 
will  arm  simply  for  fear  of  us,  and  the 
mad  race  will  have  no  ending.  Had  1 
space  I  would  show  how  much  of  Con- 
tinental naval  armament  Is  due  to  fear 
of  Great  Britain.  Germany  In  partic- 
ular, whilst  fearing  France  and  Rus- 
sia by  land.  Is  even  more  fearful  of  us 
by  sea  now  that  she  has  colonies  and  a 
considerable  merchant  fleet.  The  nerv- 
ous German  patriot  regards  us  as  au 
unscrupulous  rival  (South  Africa  prov- 
ing our  want  of  scruple),  Jealous  of  the 
growing  foreign  trade  and  commercial 
competition  of  youthful  Germany,  rap- 
Idly  Increasing  our  navy  with  the  ex- 
press  purpose  of  crushing  German  for- 
eign trade,  and  only  watching  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  attack.  All  our 
professions  of  goodwill  and  talk  of 
limiting  armaments  (we  do  nothlncO 
are  regarded  as  so  much  dust  tlirown 
In  their  faces.  We  must  try  not  to 
create  such  an  impression. 

After  all,  to  follow  the  course  I  have 
Just  outlined  is  merely  to  suggest  that 
we.  as  a  nation,  should  act  towards 
other  nations  as  one  gentleman  does 
to  another.     The  true  gentleman  not 
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only  acts  justly  to  all— so  far  is  he  from 
causing  fear  through  acts  which  might 
be  construed  as  menace  or  injury  that 
he  is  careful  of  every  one's  susceptibil- 
ities, and  anxious  not  to  give  pain  or 
offence  by  uncourteous  behavior.  If 
nations  would  restrain  their  words  and 
actions. by  the  code  of  a  gentleman,  a 
real  advance  towards  mutual  under- 
standing and  peace  would  have  been 
taken.  If  we,  for  our  part,  were  to 
live  up  to  that  standard,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  goodwill  we  already 
enjoy  from  so  many  peoples  would  be 
greatly    extended    and    strengthened, 

The  OoDtemportiy  ReTlew. 


and  that  we  could  with  perfect  con- 
fidence and  safety  abandon  the  main- 
tenance of  an  overwhelmingly  predom- 
inant navy,  and  adopt  the  more  modest 
standard  of  being  by  a  little  the  strong- 
est naval  power.  If  we  displayed  our 
confidence  in  others  and  ceased  to  in- 
crease our  navy,  other  countries  would 
not  be  long  in  emulating  our  example. 
Many  a  time  have  we  led  the  world  in 
progress:  let  us  have  the  courage  of 
our  convictions  once  again  in  this,  per- 
haps, at  the  present  time,  the  greatest 
of  all  possible  reforms. 

H.  Stanley  Jevons. 


AS  AN  INDIAN  SEES  AMERICA  — III:   THE  AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER:  ITS  SECRET  METHODS.  • 

Mb.   Saint  Nihal  SiNe. 


It  appears  strange  to  me  that  the 
American  newspapers  escape  with  as 
few  libel  and  defamation  of  character 
suits  as  they  do.  But  I  notice,  that 
the  city  editors,  under  whose  guidance 
the  things  described  in  my  last  paper 
are  peri)etrated,  know  enough  of  law 
to  enable  them  to  steer  clear  of  making 
the  newspaper  liable  for  legal  action. 
In  addition  to  this,  every  newspaper 
has  at  its  beck  and  call  lawyers  who 
advise  and  defend  it.  I  may  add  that 
the  general  impression  in  America  Ls 
becoming  deeper  and  deeper,  that  the 
business  of  lawyers  is  to  abet  law- 
breaking  by  pointing  out  to  the  law- 
breakers how  far  they  can  go,  and  by 
endeavoring  to  save  them  from  the 
clutches  of  Justice,  when  they  over- 
step the  boundary  line.  Not  only  is 
legal  advice  constantly  sought  in  the 
editorial  department,  but  in  the  busi- 
ness department  lawyers  suggest  to 
the  heads  Just  how  far  they  dare  to  go 
in  threatening  delinquent  creditors  by 
means   of   the   postal   service   of   the 

•  "The  LiYing  Age."    Nov.    28,    1906,    and 
March  20,  1900. 


country,  as  the  laws  are  very  strict  in 
this  respect. 

The  American  reporter  takes  long 
chances,  not  caring  for  the  conse- 
quences. The  story  was  related  to  me 
of  a  Chicago  newspaper  man  who  per- 
formed a  daring  coup.  Leutgert,  a 
manufacturer  of  sausages,  was  being 
tried  for  having  killed  his  wife  and 
destroying  her  body  in  a  vat  of  potash. 
The  case  was  of  a  nature  which  ap- 
pealed to  the  newspaper  readers  as 
nothing  had  done  before.  All  the 
newspapers  were  eager  to  get  hold  of 
and  print  exclusive  stories  connected 
with  the  case,  and  to  publish  what 
transpired  at  the  trial  prior  to  its  ap- 
pearance in  other  newspapers.  The 
publication  of  an  exclusive  news  item 
of  vital  moment  is  known  in  New  York 
as  a  "beat,"  but  in  other  American 
cities  is  called  a  "scoop."  All  Chicago 
daily  papers  were  anxious  to  secure  the 
flrst  news  of  the  verdict  Three  re- 
porters belonging  to  a  paper  perfected 
a  plan  with  a  view  to  achieving  their 
object  An  air  shaft  runs  from  the 
top  floor  to  the  basement  of  the  Crim- 
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iiial  Court  BuUding.  Tbe  jury  room 
was  connected  with  this  shaft  by  a 
YGntiiutor.  It  had  been  boldly  asserted 
that  efforts  had  been  made  to  approach 
the  jurors  with  bribes  and  the  building 
was  watched  by  a  number  of  guards. 
In  spite  of  the  watchful  eyes  of  offi- 
cers, however,  two  of  the  reporters 
managed  to  smuggle  a  long  rope  and 
a  swing-seat  into  the  building.  The 
two  daring  young  men  waited  until  the 
iury  was  locked  up,  and  then  managed 
to  make  their  way,  unobserved,  to  the 
gaiTet  of  the  building.  The  lightest 
of  the  men  was  lowered  down  the 
shaft,  a  descent  of  one  hundred  feet 
The  plan  was  successful,  as  the  re- 
porter hanging  suspended  in  the  air 
shaft  by  a  rope,  held  by  the  two  men 
at  the  top  of  the  building,  was  enabled 
to  glue  his  ear  to  the  oii)en  ventilator 
leadhig  to  the  jury  room  and  hear 
everything  that  transpired.  He  re- 
mained in  his  perilous  position  for  five 
hours,  making  notes  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  jury.  As  a  result,  the  paper  for 
which  these  reporters  worked  was  able 
to  startle  the  city  next  day  with  a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
jury  room,  where  Leutgert*s  life  hung 
in  the  balance.  Other  papers  scoffed 
at  the  unheard-of  feat,  and  declared 
the  report  was  fictitious,  but  corrob- 
orative evidence  was  so  great  that  they 
were  silenced.  The  three  reporters 
were  not  daunted,  however,  by  the  dif- 
ficulties which  lay  in  the  way  of  their 
securing  further  facts  regarding  the 
deliberations.  The  watchfulness  of  the 
guards  was  redoubled,  and  they  real- 
ized that  they  were  face  to  face  with 
the  hardest  work  in  their  career.  They 
devoted  hours  to  planning,  and  finally 
discovered  that  a  ventilator  opened 
from  the  courtroom  into  the  air  shaft 
They  decided  that  through  this  they 
would  attempt  to  listen  to  what  was 
going  on  in  the  room  below.  They 
managed  to  hide  themselves  in  the 
court  room  until  the  doors  were  locked 


by  attendants.  Then  it  was  an  easy 
matter  for  one  of  the  men  to  remove 
the  ventilator,  thrust  his  head  into  the 
air  shaft  and  listen  to  every  word  that 
was  being  said  by  the  jurors.  The  in- 
defatigable three  were  rewarded  by  a 
lively  quarrel  among  the  twelve  men. 
which  gave  them  a  spectacular  feature 
for  their  article.  The  temperature 
stood  at  the  freezing  point,  but  the  re- 
porters remained  at  their  post  through- 
out the  night,  securing  a  second  big 
"scoop."  The  three  newspaper  men 
did  not  sleep  during  the  seventy  hours 
the  jury  was  deliberating.  The  salary 
of  the  man  who  engineered  the  coup 
at  that  time  was  fifty-four  rupees  a 
week.  It  was  at  once  raised  to  a  much 
larger  figure  in  recognition  of  the  work 
he  had  done. 

This  story  Is  true  to  the  letter.  It  is 
a  wonder  to  me  that  the  reporters  were 
not  sent  to  jail  for  contempt  of  court; 
but  more  than  likely  the  judge  himself 
admired  the  cunning  and  pluck  of  the 
news-gatherers.  This  incident  brings  to 
mind  the  fact  that  so  long  as  there 
are  men  who  are  eager  to  use  their 
cleverness,  adroitness  and  daring  in 
catering  to  the  sensation-itching  public, 
the  yellow-newspaper-man  will  be  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  United  States. 

Allied  to  the  yellow-news-gutherer 
and  photographer  is  the  newspaper 
man  who  goes  about  the  world  stealing 
other  peoples'  ideas.  He  makes  the 
men  and  women  he  comes  across — 
some  of  them  persons  belonging  to  his 
own  profession— talk.  What  he  learns 
from  conversation  he  Incorporates  in 
his  articles.  This  species  of  manhood 
(?)  is  called  "idea  grafter" — and  not 
only  men  but  women  belong  to  this 
category.  The  vn*iter  has  known  cases 
where  small  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers returned  articles  submitted  to 
them  and  after  a  time  printed  garbled 
versions  of  them. 

A  great  deal  of  what  appears  In  tbe 
daily  newspapers  is  not  prepared  in 
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the  olUce  of  the  publication.  The 
comic  pictures,  the  short  story,  humor- 
ous sketches,  Jokes,  descriptive  unci 
travel  articles,  etc.,  are  usually  boug^ht 
from  newspaper,  syndicates.  These 
syndicates  engage  writers  whose  work 
Is  read  with  avidity  by  the  public,  em- 
ploy artists  whose  *'funny  pictures"  ap- 
peal to  the  man  or  woman  who  pur- 
chases the  newspaper;  buy  stories  and 
novels  written  by  popular  authors  and 
send  out  observant  and  clever  news- 
paper men  and  women  to  foreign  coun- 
tries to  travel  and  write  about  things. 
One  American  writer  of  travel  articles 
is  paid  Rs.  150,000  per  year  by  a  syn- 
dicate for  his  exclusive  services.  This 
sum  does  not  include  his  travel  ex- 
penses, which  are  paid  on  a  liberal 
basis  by  the  syndicate  which  employs 
him.  The  articles,  stories,  novels,  pho- 
tographs and  sketches  produced  by 
these  regular  staff  members  or  bought 
from  **free-lances,"  are  copyrighted 
and  sold  to  a  number  of  newspapers. 
Every  one  of  the  papers  buys  material 
from  the  syndicate,  usually  agreeing 
not  to  print  it  before  a  certain  time. 
The  United  States  is  a.  land  of  trusts 
and  syndicates.  Even  reIi»;ious  litera- 
ture is  published  by  a  combine  which, 
greedy  for  a  high  rate  of  interest  on 
the  money  invested,  charges  ridicu- 
lously •tiigh  prices  for  bibles,  prayer- 
books,  hymn-books,  etc.  The  newspa- 
per syndicate  idea  originated  in  the 
United  States  and  is  being  carried  to 
Iierfection  there.  While  the  syndicates 
pay  good  prices  to  writers  with  repu- 
tations, they  make  it  necessary,  for  the 

s 

sake  of  economy,  for  the  average  news- 
paper to  buy  increasingly  larger  quan- 
tities of  matter  from  them.  This  is 
crushing  out  many  a  promising  young 
writer — making  **free-lance"  newspa- 
per work  almost  an  impossibility. 

This  sad  feature  of  treading  under 
foot  the  budding  genius  of  youthful 
writers  is  more  forcefully  seen  in  the 
country    papers.     Trusts   have   estab- 


lished themselves  throughout  the  coun- 
try which  make  a  siiecialty  of  produc- 
ing **ready  prints.'*  They  buy  material 
from  the  syndicates— are  members  of 
the  Associated  Press,  which  gives 
them  the  news  of  the  country  and  of 
the  world— have  local  writers  and  re- 
porters. They  prepare  newspapers  and 
print  them,  reserving  two  or  more  of 
the  outer  sheets  for  the  newspaper  to 
print  the  news  of  the  village,  local  ad- 
vertisements and  editorials.  Affairs 
are  so  carefully  managed  that  one  and 
the  same  town  may  have  "ready-print** 
service  and  still  give  practically  dis- 
tinct papers  to  the  community.  Or- 
ganization makes  it  possible  for  the 
syndicates  to  sell  to  the  country  news- 
papers four,  six,  eight  or  ten  page 
**ready-print,"  at  practically  the  price 
paid  by  him  for  white  paper  used  for 
print.  This  means  that  the  newspaper 
publisher  in  a  country  town  who  takes 
advantage  of  this  scheme  spends  al- 
most no  effort  whatever  and  very  little 
money  in  getting  ready  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  his  paper.  This  plan  of- 
fers unique  facilities  to  the  publishers 
of  country  papers,  and  places  in  their 
power  the  ability  to  inresent  to  their 
readers  a  variety  of  matter,  news  gath- 
ered by  experts  from  all  centres  of  the 
United  States  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  articles  and  stories  written  by 
men  and  women  of  exceptional  talents. 
The  ready-prints,  however,  limit  the 
number  of  writers  and  deprive  the 
young  men  and  women  in  the  villages 
from  trying  their  hands  at  newspaper- 
writing  by  contributing  to  their  coun- 
try paper  and  thus  developing  their 
capability  as  writers. 

Newspaper  unions  supply  to  certain 
newspapers  stereotyped  plates  of  news 
and  editorial  matter,  serial  stories, 
short  stories,  disquisitions  on  religious, 
moral  and  political  topics,  to  newspa- 
pers which  do  not  care  for  "ready- 
prints."  These  plates  obviate  the 
necessi^  of  baying  the  articles  and 
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setting  them  in  type,  being  of  such  a 
standard  that  ali  the  editor  has  to  do 
is  to  put  them  on  a  metal  base  and 
print  his  paper.  The  newspaper 
unions,  through  concentration  of  talent, 
are  enabled  to  supply  those  plates  at 
ridiculously  low  prices  to  the  newspa- 
per publishers  in  towns  of  fairly  large 
population,  whose  readers  want  some- 
thing better  than  country  papers.  The 
syndicates  which  supply  "ready-prints" 
to  newspapers  are  able  to  sell  sheets 
printed  on  one  side  at  about  the  price 
of  ordinary  white  printing  paper,  be- 
cause of  the  money  they  make  from 
printing  advertisements  along  with  the 
regular  newspaper  matter.  In  addition 
to  these  syndicates  there  are  "publicity 
bureaus*'  established  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  which  supply  regular 
weekly  letters  to  newspapers  in  the 
country  and  small  cities,  free  of  cost. 
In  the  news  items  they  very  cleverly 
insert  insidious  advertising  matter  and 
for  this  they  are  liberally  paid  by  the 
people  to  whose  products  tliey  give 
publicity. 

Not    only    country    newspapers    are 
published    by    means   of    the    "ready- 
print"  but  even  magazines  are  brought 
out  this  way.    The  writer  knows  of  a 
firm  which  makes  a  specialty  of  print- 
ing   an    illustrated    magazine.     Blank 
space  is  left  on  the  title  page  for  in- 
serting the  title  and  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  publisher.     Blank  pages 
ere  also  left  for  printing  articles,  news 
and  advertisements  of  a  local  nature. 
By    means   of  elimination   of  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  work  and  by  se- 
curing handsome  rates  for  advertising 
matter,  the  firm  is  able  to  make  at- 
tractive terms  to  an  enterprising  man 
in  a  small  town  to  get  out  a  local  mag- 
azine and  build  for  himself  a  profitable 
trade. 

So  far  I  have  confined  myself  exclu- 
sively to  telling  the  inside  secrets  of 
newspaper  production  in  the  United 
States.   In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may 


be  added  to  give  an  idea  of  some  of  the 
methods  employed  in  selling  them.  The 
first   aim    of    the   average    American 
newspaper     is     to     have     sensational 
news,   pictures  and  cartoons,   so  that 
the  average  man  and  woman  will  be 
attracted  to  it.     The  second  ideal  of 
the  general  run  of  American  papers  is 
to     have    everything,     so    that    men 
and   women   of  all   kinds   and   condi- 
tions   will    be    attracted.      To    men- 
tion a  few  attractions:  Many  readers 
buy  a  certain  newspaper  because  it  has 
a  good,  snappy,  terse,  short  story  which 
appeals  to  their  emotions,  or  because 
it  has  half  a  column  of  an  interesting, 
engrossing  serial  story  published  from 
day  to  day.     There  are  many  women 
who  buy  a  newspaper  because  it  con- 
tains household  hints  which  are  Invalu- 
able to  them  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  bou- 
doir,   in   the   nursery,    in   the   sewlni; 
room,   in  the  shop,   store  or  factory. 
Some  women  are  attracted  to  a  paper 
because  there  are  in  it  reliable  recii)e>« 
for  beautifying  their  faces  and  figures, 
or  because  the  love-lorn  are  advised 
how  to  mend  their  broken  hearts.     A 
certain  type  of  men  and  women  like 
the  newspapers  which  make  it  a  point 
to  carry  on  controversies  inviting  their 
readers  to  write  letters,  all  or  most  of 
which  are  printed  and  prizes  awcirded 
for  the  first  and  second  best^    Some 
papers  make  a  practice  of  printing  se- 
rial stories  of  mystery  and  offering  a 
prize  to  the  one  who  guesses  how  the 
story  will  end.     One  paper  offers  as 
high   as    Rs.    3,000   to    the   successful 
guesser.    These  contests  are  widely  ad- 
vertised on  bill-boards  and  a  great  deal 
of  enthusiasm  frequently  is  excited  in 
them.    The  intelligent  class  of  readerH 
are  catered  for  by  providing  them  with 
good  editorials,  lessons  from   history, 
correspondence  from  abroad,  lessons  in 
short-hand  or  some  foreign  or  conglom- 
erate language,  as,   for  instance,   Es- 
peranto.    Fashion  plates,  agricultural 
and  garden  notes,  automobile  and  such 
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other  departmeDts  interest  some. 
Every  paper  expends  more  moiu»y  on 
the  department  devoted  to  sports  and 
athletics  than  to  any  other.  E3aeh 
sport  has  an  editor  whose  exclusive  at- 
tention is  devoted  to  it.  Several  men 
write  about  the  base  ball  games;  horso 
races,  foot  ball,  La  Crosse,  bowling, 
yachting,  prize-fighting,  wrestling,  and, 
in  fact,  every  form  of  sport  is  care- 
fully handled  and  written  about  In  do- 
tail.  The  "si)ortlng  page"  is  consid- 
ered the  most  important  feature  of  the 
i)aper.  The  head-lines  are  written  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  whet  the  curi- 
osity of  the  one  who  sees  them  and 
lure  the  reader  to  buy  a  paper  in  order 
to  see  the  story  which  the  head-lines 
indicate.  These  head-lines  are  printed 
in  huge  letters  that  can  be  read  across 
the  street,  and  are  gotten  up  scientif- 
ically with  a  view  to  selling  the  pa- 
pers. In  many  Instances  head-lines  are 
printed  with  red  inlc,  while  the  rest 
of  the  iwper  Is  printed  with  blaclc. 
Some  of  the  newspapei's  issue  "special 
sporting  editions."  either  printed  on 
green  or  red  paper,  or  with  green  or 
red  ink.  On  March  17th  "St  Patriclc's 
Day,"  wlilch  is  celebrated  by  the 
"wearing  of  the  green,"  certain  enter- 
prising American  metropolitan  newspa- 
pers print  the  entire  edition  on  vivid 
green  paper,  and  these  sheets  sell  like 
hot  cakes  to  the  enthusiastic  Irishmen 
who  appreciate  tlie  courtesy  extended 
to  them.  On  the  Fourth  of  July 
(America's  national  birthday)  some  of 
the  papers  print  the  news  on  a  sheet 
which  Is  printed  ir  colors  to  represent 
the  well-known  stars  and  stripes  of  the 
TJnUed  Stntes  flag.  Recently  n  "corn 
exhibition"  was  held  in  a  Western  city. 
Almost  every  sheet  of  the  papers  had 
either  a  huge  cornstalk  decorating  It, 
or  was  framed  about  with  an  artistic 
design  of  corn-stalks  and  corn-cobs. 
Every  occasion  of  this  nature  is  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  papers  to  get  out 
**8i)ecial  editions"  and  add  to  their  sub- 


sciiption  lists  thousands  of  subscribers. 

The  wagons  use<l  to  deliver  newspa- 
pers are,  as  a  rule,  plastered  with  ad- 
vertisements which  bring  out  the  spe- 
cial features  of  the  papers,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  reading  public  is  con- 
stantly kept  stimulated  by  the  promise 
of  a  new  sensation— and  sensation  is 
what  the  American  reading  public 
craves.  I  have  known  old-fashioned 
people  who  bought  a  newspaper  merely 
for  the  sake  of  reading  the  legitimate 
news  of  the  great  world— but  they  are 
few.  For  the  most  part  the  papers 
are  purchased  because  some  picture,  or 
head-line  struck  a  chord  in  the  emo- 
tional nature  of  the  purchaser  and 
roused  the  curiosity  to  the  point  of 
making  him  spend  mon^y  for  the 
sheet  in  ordert  to  gratify  his  desire  for 
a  "thrill." 

In  addition  to  these  routine  methods 
of  increasing  and  keeping  up  the  cir- 
culation, original  and  novel  plans  are 
used.  A  newspaper  in  Chicago,  for  in- 
stance, organizes  night  lectures  in 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
where  well-known  and  well-informed 
speakers  interest  and  Instruct  the  pub- 
lic, by  thoughtful  discourses  delivered 

in  an  easy,  light  style  and  accompanied 

by  limelight  pictures.  The  public  is 
allowed  free  entree.  Every  week  a 
new  lecture,  lecturer  and  Illustrations 
are  provided,  and  sometimes  musical 
concerts,  theatrical  performances,  and 
dramatic  readings  are  substituted. 

One  newspaper  in  a  metropolitan 
American  city  advertises  itself  by  dis- 
tributing free  ice  for  babies  to  be  used 
to  keep  the  milk  sweet,  so  they  will 
not  be  forced  to  drink  soured  milk  and 
perhaps  die  from  the  resulting  stomach 
and  bowel  troubles.  Another  newspa- 
per in  the  same  city  maintains  in  the 
summer,  a  sanitarium  by  the  lake-side, 
where  poor  peoples'  children  are  cared 
for  in  the  day-time  and  thus  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  having  fresh  air  and 
basking    in    the    sun.     Still    another 
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newspaper  maintains  an  employment 
agency  which  secures  positions  free  of 
charge  for  men  and  women. 

Some  of  the  American  newspapem 
have  tried  to  hold  themselves  firmly 
fixed  to  the  old  conservative  way  of 
doing  things.  They  have  scorned  the 
headline  of  large  and  lurid  type.  They 
have  refused  to  publish  sensational, 
trashy  stories.  They  have  held  up 
their  liands  in  holy  horror  at  the  idea 
of  catering  to  the  lower  emotions  of 
their  readers,  but  have,  instead,  held 

The   HlndiMtan   Review. 


to  the  higher  ideal  of  printing  only  the 
news  which  **is  fit  to  print,"  as  one  of 
them  puts  it  But  one  by  one  these 
old-fashioned  sheets  are  being  pushed, 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  into  the 
yellow  field.  One  by  one,  forced  by 
rapidly-diminisliing  circulation,  they 
are  adopting  the  yellow  methods  whicb 
they  have  erstwhile  decried,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  every 
sheet  in  America  will  be  of  the  yellow- 
order. 

Allahabad,  India. 


TO  PLEASE  THE  DUCHESS. 


Ser  Giacomo  Buonaccorsrs  task  was 
finished. 

'*This  gold  cup  should  please  even  a 
severer  critic  than  her  grace  Blea- 
nora,"  he  said,  lifting  the  cup  from  the 
table  before  him,  and  regarding  it  lov- 
ingly. 

Truly  it  was  a  beautiful  object. 
From  a  finely  wrought  base  of  leafy 
branches  intertwined  rose  two  dryads, 
whose  curving  arms  encircled  the  cup 
they  held  between  them.  The  grace  of 
the  figures,  the  rich  chasing  on  the 
bowl  itself,  the  tracery  of  leaves  and 
twigs,  the  fantasy  of  the  design! 

"Per  Bacoo,  I  have  never  done  bet- 
ter!" cried  Giacomo,  a  lean,  brown  man 
of  about  fifty. 

At  his  words,  his  twin  brother  (li- 
acopo,  who  was  working  at  a  wax 
model  at  the  other  aide  of  the  table, 
looked  up.  **Truly,  you  liave  excelled 
yourself,  brother,"  he  answered. 

For  these  two  no  mirror  was  neces- 
sary. From  under  bushy  brows  the 
same  eyes  gleamed,  save  that  those  of 
Giacomo  were  a  thought  bolder,  a 
twinkle  more  whimsical  than  those  of 
Giacopo;  each  wore  the  same  crisp 
beard,  lightly  sprinkled  with  gray;  to 
ench  belonged  a  hairy  mole  near  the 
right  eye. 


They  shared  the  same  shop  on  the 
Ponte  Vecchio — the  Goldsmiths*  Bridge 
—and  wrought  therein  many  beautiful 
things,  which  had  earned  the  reward 
of  having  more  than  one  sonnet  In 
flowing  Tuscan  affixed  to  their  door. 
For  the  rest,  Giacomo -was  a  widower 
with  one  son,  Paolino,  who  was  of  a 
sentimental  cast,  and  ^perhaps  resiioii- 
slble  for  some  of  the  sonnets;  while 
Giacopo  was  a  bachelor  with  two  cats. 
II  Bravo  and  11  Santo,  who  rarely  left 
him,  and  who  stole  his  dinner  tran- 
quilly when  he  was  not  looking.  II 
Bravo  was  a  disreputable-looking  an- 
imal, minus  a  tail,  and  with  a  raklshly 
cocked  ear;  II  Santo  was  sleek,  fat,  and 
not  nearly  such  a  saint  as  he  looked. 

The  only  other  immediate  member 
of  the  household  was  the  apprentice. 
Ck>cco,  a  lad  of  small  brains  but  good 
conceit  of  himself — a  not  unusual  com- 
bination. 

The  waters  of  the  Amo  rushed  be> 
neath  the  room  in  which  the  Buonac^ 
corsi  brothers  sat  The  window  faced 
towards  the  sunset,  whose  golden  hour 
had  not  yet  arrived.  They  could  see 
the  tall  houses  Jutting  out  over  the 
river,  buttressed  and  balconied,  with 
thin  curls  of  smoke  rising  above  their 
red  roofs:  along  the  ofiposite  bank  rode 
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a  gay  cayaller,  attended  by  two  curly 
haired  pages.  They  seemed  in  a  hurry; 
their  horses'  hoofs  struck  sparks  from 
the  cobble-stones,  and  their  accoutre- 
ments Jingled  as  they  clattered  nearer, 
and  passed  out  of  sight  After  them 
came  a  peasant  in  rough  homespun, 
crying  green  almonds — "Nuts  from  the 
country!  Country  nuts!"  Then  fol- 
lowed a  knot  of  Dominican  friars— 
"Dogs  of  the  Lord,"  as  they  facetiously 
played  upon  their  name^picturesque 
In  their  black  and  white. 

Glacopo  di'ew  a  long  breath.  "I 
could  sit  here  for  ever,  watching  the 
river  and  these  changing  sights.  With 
one's  ifrork  and  a  view  like  that— yes, 
and  one's  cats;  I  had  almost  forgotten 
you,  little  comrades,"  he  said,  stooping 
to  caress  an  arched  back— "a  man 
would  be  a  churl  indeed  who  was  not 
satisfied." 

"It  is  well  for  you,  dreamer.  You 
have  not  a  son  to  place  in  the  world, 
and  to  marry.  Domeniddior  cried  Gi- 
aconio,  smiting  the  table.  "What  poor 
liquid  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  young 
men  of  the  present  day!  Not  red  blood. 
I  warrant  you!  Look  at  Paolino,  he  is 
more  son  of  yours  than  mine!  A 
dreamer,  a  gazer  at  the  clouds,  a  son- 
neteer, who  worships  an  ideal,  and  is 
not  stirred  by  a  flying  petticoat!" 

A  smothered  chuckle  came  from  the 
shop  outside,  where  Cocco  sat  to  await 
easterners;  but  Oiaeomo  took  no 
notice. 

"He  will  not  have  this  one;  he  will 
not  have  that  one.  He  will  not  look 
at  Messer  Valori's  Maria,  though  she 
has  a  dowry  fit  for  a  princess.  He  is 
too  young,  he  says,  forsooth!  That  is 
the  latest  plea,  if  it  please  you.  He 
asks  for  time,  for  a  chance  to  find  his 
Ideal." 

"He  is  right.  Give  him  time.  There 
is  no  hurry:  and  there  are  many  fair 
maids  In  Florence  with  good  portions." 

When  the  two  spoke,  the  difference 
between  them  was  more  apparent.    If 


the  faces  were  identical  the  characters 
were  dissimilar. 

"There  is  hurry.  We  are  not  as 
young  as  we  were  twenty  years  ago, 
and  I  desire  to  see  my  grandchildren 
about  my  knees.  I  can  get  Paolino  as 
good  a  portion  with  his  wife  as  any 
of  our  rank  in  Florence.  What  more 
does  he  want  than  a  pretty  maid  with 
a  long  purse?  Altrd,  at  his  age  I  was 
in  love  ten  deep,  and  the  flutter  of  a 
black  eyelash  was  enough  to  set  my 
pulses  beating.  What  sort  of  lashes 
has  an  ideal,  I  wonder?" 

Giacomo  snorted  scornfully,  and  was 
echoed  by  another  chuckle  from  the 
shop. 

"Maledictions  on  that  pumpkin-head! 
Cocco,  what  are  you  laughing  at?" 

Cocco  appeared  in  the  doorway,  an 
ungainly  lad,  with  a  shock  of  hair 
which  hung  down  to  his  shoulders  and 
over  his  little  bright  eyes. 

**Ma€8tro,  I  was  only  smiling  at  two 
urchins  fighting  over  a  dead  mouse.'* 
he  answered,  blinking. 

"Smile  more  silently  in  future,  then, 
and  sharpen  your  sense  of  humor  on 
something  more  truly  comical." 

"Of  a  certainty,  maestro"  said  Cocco, 
"I  see  two  nobles  coming  along  the 
bridge.  I  think  they  are  the  two  who 
were  here  yesterday — the  one  with  the 
long  nose  and  the  velvet  cloak,  and  the 
other " 

"Yes,  yes,  of  a  truth  they  must  be 
coming  here.  You  must  see  them, 
brother,  for  I  am  to  be  at  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  before  sunset  with  the  Duch- 
ess's gold  cup.  It  Ls  a  birthday  present 
from  the  Duke.  I  will  escape  by  the 
side  door,  for  they  enjoy  conversing 
with  me  so  much  that.  If  I  were  once 
caught,  they  would  never  let  me  go." 

"I  wish  Nature  had  given  me  a  little 
of  your  ready  wit,"  sighed  Giacopo. 
rising  reluctantly.  "I  hope  they  will 
decide  to-day  whether  they  will  buy 
that  turquoise  belt  or  not." 

*'I-^ad  them  gently  to  believe  we  do 
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not  wish  to  sell  It  That  Is  the  best 
way  to  make  them  desire  It,"  returned 
Glacomo,  putting  the  goblet  Into  an 
ivory  casket  carved  with  dryads  and 
ainorini,  which  was  his  contribution 
towards  the  Duchess's  birthday  offer- 
ings. Truth  to  tell,  policy  played  a 
large  part  in  his  generosity;  for  to 
please  the  Duchess  was  to  please  the 
Duke,  and  to  please  Duke  Coslmo  was 
the  laudable  If  prudent  desire  of  every 
good  citizen  of  Florence. 

Giacomo  Buonaccorsi  threaded  his 
.  way  through  the  narrow,  crowded 
streets,  bustling  with  life  and  move- 
ment, exchanging  several  greetings  as 
he  went,  for  he  was  a  man  of  much 
acquaintance. 

The  afternoon  sun  shone  hotly  when 
he  emerged  into  the  Piazza  della  Sig- 
noTia.  It  seemed  to  Giacomo  to  shine 
fiercest  on  the  spot  where,  so  many 
years  ago,  fanaticism  had  killed  two 
famous  fires — ^the  Furnace  of  Vanities, 
by  which  Savonarola  signalized  his 
zenith,  and  the  Fire  of  Martyrdom, 
through  whose  fiames  he  himself 
passed  later.  Giacomo  crossed  himself 
surreptitiously  as  he  hurried  towards 
the  great  entrance  of  the  Palazzo,  with 
its  broad  flight  of  shallow  steps 
guarded  by  Bandlnelli's  monstrous 
Hercules  and  Gacus  on  the  right,  and 
the  Marzocco,  the  emblematical  lion  of 
Florence,  on  the  left. 

With  a  sense  of  relief  he  entered  the 
cool,  spacious  court,  where  a  few  men- 
at-arms  lingered  somnolently,  lulled  by 
the  splash  and  tinkle  of  the  fountain 
in  the  centre,  where  a  lovely  bronze 
boy  held  aloft  a  struggling  dolphin, 
from  whose  nostrils  jets  of  crystiil 
water  spouted  into  a  porphyry 
basin. 

One  of  the  Duke's  secretaries 
awaited  him,  and  ushered  him  up  pol- 
ished stairs  and  through  tapestried 
corridors  to  the  apartments  of  the 
Duchess. 

"The   Duke   has   expected   you    this 


hour  past,"  he  said,  pausing  before  n 
richly  carved  door. 

"I  am  sorry,"  Giacomo  returned,  lit 
nowise  abashed;  "but  I  came  on  the  in- 
stant my  work  was  finished.  It  is 
better  to  be  a  moment  late.  Master 
Secretary,  than  to  bring  anything  to 
the  Duke  which  is  unworthy  of  his  Ex- 
cellency." 

The  secretary  threw  open  the  door 
with  an  offended  flourish. 

"Messer  Buonaccorsi  waits  on  yonr 

Excellency,"  he  announced. 

''Bid  him  enter,"  said  the  Duke's  full 
tones,  in  which  an  imperious  note 
sounded. 

Giacomo  obeyed. 

The  afternoon  sun  shone  full  through 
the  window,  touching  the  gilding  of 
the  panelling  to  an  almost  dazzling  ra- 
diance. Indeed,  the  whole  impressiott 
of  the  little  chamber  was  of  light, 
richness,  and  sumptuous  coloring. 

The  Duke,  who  sat  beside  the 
Duchess  on  a  carved  settee  with  crim- 
son velvet  covering,  was  clad  in  pur- 
ple, as  was  his  wont,  while  round  hi» 
neck  hung  a  magnificent  chain  com- 
posed of  linked  golden  roses,  each  with 
a  diamond  for  centre.  The  Duchess's 
voluptuous  Spanish  beauty  was  en- 
hanced by  the  robe  of  rose-red  satiit 
which  she  wore,  adorned  with  price- 
less Venetian  Ince;  her  full  white 
throat  was  clasped  by  many  strings  of 
pearls,  while  a  pearl  rope  hung  far 
below  her  knees.  The  Duke  was  play- 
ing with  its  tassel  when  Giacomo  en- 
tered, bowing  low. 

'*Ha,  Messer  Buonaccorsi!"  he  said, 
with  brows  slightly  bent  "I  iiad 
looked  for  you  sooner." 

With  much  address  Giacomo  re- 
peated an  elaborate  version  of  the  ex- 
cuse he  had  given  the  secretary. 

The  Duchess  Eleanora  bent  forward, 
and  laid  her  finger  on  her  husband's 
lips.  She  had  exquisite  hands,  which 
she  was  fond  of  displaying,  and  next 
her  wedding-ring  gleamed  a  great  ruby 
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which  Giacomo  had  set  for  her,  with 
little  loves  aud  other  adornments. 

*'I  will  not  have  my  little  goldsmith 
scolded,'*  she  said.  "If  he  brought  you 
inferior  work,  my  dear  lord,  you  would 
be  the  first  to  blame.  Take  the  casket 
from  him,  and  show  me  the  contents. 
I  am  consumed  with  curiosity  to  know 
what  they  can  be.  I  protest  that  I  can 
wait  no  longer  to  learn  what  this  very 
special  present  is.*' 

The  Duke's  brow  relaxed.  Ue  de- 
lighted to  humor  her  in  everything, 
and,  though  both  obstinate  and  ca- 
pricious in  his  dealings  with  men,  he 
always  showed  a  great  tendern(>ss  and 
unvarying  love  for  his  wife. 

"It  is  better  to  be  late  through  zeal 
than  through  carelessness,"  said  the 
Duke,  turning  to  Giacomo  with  an  air 
of  profound  wisdom.  ''Let  me  see  if 
your  work  be  worthy  of  the  object  for 
which  it  is  designed." 

"Does  your  ESxcellency,  then,  call  me 
an  object?"  pouted  the  Duchess,  with 
a  coquettish  glance  of  her  great  eyes. 

"The  most  l)eautiful  object  in  the 
world,"  returned  the  Duke,  kissing  the 
band  on  which  the  ruby  glowed. 

The  sober-suited  secretary  looked  on 
from  his  comer,  and  Giacomo  waited, 
with  the  ivory  casket  in  his  hands. 
He.  as  well  as  his  brother,  was  per- 
mna  grata  at  the  Ducal  Court,  and  he 
was  so  conversant  with  the  ways  of 
the  great,  that  he  knew  that  for  them, 
on  occasions  like  this,  lesser  beings 
such  as  he  and  the  secretary  actually 
did  not  exist  He  waited  until  it  was 
their  good  pleasure  to  notice  him  again, 
and  watched  the  motes  dancing  in 
the  sunlight  with  unperturbed  pa- 
tience. 

"The  casket!— the  casketl"  cried  the 
Duchess  at  last 

Giacomo  opened  it,  and  displayed 
the  goblet,  resting  on  a  white  velvet 
bed. 

With  an  exclamation  of  pleasure  she 
put  out  her  hands  to  take  It;  while  the 


Duke  watched  her  with  amused  curi^ 
oslty. 

"But  It  Is  beautiful!"  she  said,  turn- 
ing to  him.  "My  dearest  lord,  it  Is  in- 
deed beautiful!  Jewels  I  have  in  plenty, 
but  this 1" 

"It  is  for  daily  use.  It  is  that  I  may 
know  that  at  least  twice  a  day  yon 
must  touch  my  gift  with  your  lips." 

"Your  grace  has  not  forgotten  how 
to  play  the  lover,  it  seems,"  she  said 
prettily,  flushed  and  pleased.  Then, 
turning  to  the  maker  of  the  gift:  "The 
design,  Messer  Buonaccorsi,  is  alto- 
gether admirable.  Such  grace!  Such 
invention!" 

Giacomo  drew  nearer.  "Will  your  Ex- 
cellency suffer  me  to  explain  it!  See 
the  branches  on  the  base  from  which 
the  wood-nymphs  spring.  That  on  the 
right,  your  Elxcellency  will  observe,  is 
the  oak,  which  typifies  strength,  cour- 
age, fidelity;  while  that  on  the  left  is 
the  maple,  which  in  itself  shows 
beauty  aud  grace;  while,  as  your  Ex- 
cellency is  aware,  it  Is  the  tree  upon 
which  we  Tuscans  train  our  vines, 
which  give  us  the  very  heart's  blood  of 
our  beloved  country.  From  these  two, 
spring  the  spirits  of  the  trees  to  hold 
eternally  for  your  acceptance  the  cup 
of  the  love  of  my  lord  the  Duke." 

The  Duke  laughed.  "Bravo,  Buon- 
accorsi!  You  have  a  wit  of  your  own." 

"You  are  indeed  a  poet,"  said  the 
Duchess  graciously,  turning  the  golden 
cup  this  way  and  that  "I  did  noi 
know  that  one  of  you  was  a  poet.  In- 
deed, you  bewilder  me,  you  Buonac- 
corsi brothers.  I  am  never  sure  whi(.'Ii 
is  the  saint  and  which  the  hravo.** 

"Your  Excellency  is  thinking  of  the 
cats,"  said  Giacomo.  with  a  twinkle. 

"Will  not  the  description  fit  the 
men?"  asked  the  Duchess  smiling. 

"It  would  ill  beseem  me  to  conti'a- 
dlct  your  Grace." 

"However  that  may  be,  you  are  botli 
pxcellent  craftsmen,"  said  the  Duke, 
"and  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  about 
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our  Court.     I  have  many  other  work.s 
which  I  wish  you  to  undertake " 

"Your  Excellency  overwhelms  me." 

"Did  you  make  this  casket  also?" 
asked  the  Duchess,  who  had  been  ex- 
amining the  dainty  piece. 

"I  had  that  honor,  hoping  that  your 
EJxcellency  might  deem  it  worthy  of 
acceptance." 

"Oh,  but  this  is  a  very  good  little 
goldsmith,  Indeed!"  cried  the  Duchess, 
in  high  humor.  "Come,  my  lord,  what 
reward  shall  we  give  Messer  Buon- 
accorsi  for  his  skill?" 

"I  leave  that  entirely  to  you.  It  is 
for  you  to  name  what  you  esteem  fit- 
ting." 

The  Duchess  pondered  for  a  mo- 
ment, finger  on  lip.  She  possessed  a 
peculiar  sense  of  humor;  she  was  al- 
ways ready  to  make  fine  promises,  and 
she  had  a  not  uncommon  dislike  to 
parting  with  ready  money. 

Suddenly  a  flash  lit  up  her  slum- 
brous eyes.  She  had  thought  of  a  plan 
which  would  gratify  all  these  charac- 
teristics at  once.  She  laughed  aloud, 
and  whispered  in  the  Duke's  ear.  He 
smiled,  shrugged,  and  nodded.  She 
turned  to  GiaconK>,  and  spoke,  with  a 
sweet  gravity  in  which  yet  lurked  bub- 
bles of  laughter. 

"I  know  you  are  a  true  artist.  Mes- 
ser Buonaccorsi,  and  loVe  your  art  bet- 
ter than  paltry  dross.  Yet  you  must 
be  fittingly  rewarded,  and  such  crafts- 
manship should  be  encouraged;  there- 
fore, I  have  decided  that  the  Duke 
shall  reimburse  you  for  the  gold  whicli 
you  have  put  Into  the  cup,  with  an 
hundred  crowns  over  and  above  for 
your  trouble." 

In  spite  of  himself  Giacomo*s  face 
fell  a  little.  For  a  hundred  crowns 
(silver  as  he  well  knew  they  would  be) 
would  never  pay  him  for  his  work; 
and  he  had  looked  for  something  hand- 
some. The  Duchess  continued: 
•  "And,  in  the  hope  that  there  may  be 
such   another  genius   among   them,   I 


promise  you  a  thousand  crowna " 

Giacomo's  eyes  brightened. 

" for    every    grandson   you    may 


have  now  or  in  future." 

"But,  your  E)xcellency,"  stammered 
Giacomo. 

The  Duke  laughed  heartily  at  th(* 
goldsmith's  discomfiture;  but  the 
Duchess  drew  herself  up  with  a  little 
air  of  offence. 

"Do  you  not  think  it  a  handsome 
ofl:er?" 

"It  is  indeed  worthy  of  your  Lady- 
ship," said  Giasomo,  recovering  him- 
self. 

"You  must  hasten  to  marry,"  she 
said  graciously,  "and  bring  up  for  our 
service  a  fine  young  family." 

Giacomo's  eyes  began  to  twinkle 
shrewdly.  He  saw  that  she  thought 
him  Giacopo — the  bachelor— and,  though 
he  seemed  yet  far  from  the  first  of  his 
thousand  crowns,  in  a  measure  the 
laugh  was  on  his  side. 

"I  am  hard  to  please  for  my  age,  your 
Excellency,"  he  said.  "Also,  being  a 
craftsman,  I  have  been  brought  up  on 
business-like  principles,  and  should 
feel  grateful  if — ^Just  as  a  matter  of 
form — your  Excellency  would  endorse 
that  noble  ofTer,  which  your  Grace  was 
pleased  to  make." 

"Faith,  you're  right,  Buonaccorsi!" 
cried  the  Duke,  in  nowise  offended  by 
the  suggestion,  as  the  other  half-feared 
he  might  have  been.  "Come,  madam, 
out  with  your  little  tablets;  and  Fa- 
brlzio  here  and  I  will  witness." 

"Nay,"  pouted  the  Duchess,  "It  Is 
my  dear  lord  who  must  write  the  docu- 
ment; and  the  secretary  and  I  will  sign 
*  as  witnesses." 

"Be  it  so,"  answered  the  Duke. 

And  in  a  moment  or  two  the  promise 
was  written,  signed,  and  sealed,  and  de- 
livered into  Giacomo's  safe  keeping. 

He  bowed  low  as  he  stowed  it  away 
in  an  inner  pocket  of  his  russet  doublet 

"I  am  overcome  with  gratitude  to 
your  Excellencies,  and  I  hope  one  day 
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to  claim  tbe  fulfilment  of  thut  prom- 
ise. I  shall  urge  my  son  PaoUno  to 
find  him  a  wife  as  soon  as  may  be;  and 
in  that  eyent,  perhaps,  your  Bxcellen- 
cles  will  excuse  me  from  faring  forth 
a  second  time   upon  the  matrimonial 


sea." 

With  this,  he  left  the  chamber,  not 
waiting  to  see  if  his  shot  had  told. 
With  busily  working  brain  he  wended 
his  way  through  the  streets,  this  time 
taking  a  round  in  his  absent-minded- 
ness. Passing  down  the  busy  street  of 
stocking-makers,  he  skirted  the  Church 
of  Orsanmichele,  with  its  beautiful  tra- 
ceried  windows  and  canopied  marble 
saints,  and  realized,  with  a  start,  where 
he  was,  when  he  saw  the  square  bat- 
tlemented  tower  of  the  Arte  della  Lana 
rising  above  him,  with  the  sculptured 
Iamb  standing  out  upon  its  arch. 

"This  will  not  do.  My  brain  is  be- 
coming wool/*  he  thought.  "I  must 
get  back  to  the  shop." 

As  he  entered  the  portal,  Oocco  rose, 
with  a  bowl  which  he  had  bcH^n  polish- 
ing in  his  hand. 

"Messer  Paolino  has  retume<i,  m^iea- 
tro,**  said  he,  anxious  to  please.  "Ho 
is  gaily  clad.  He  sings  of  love  as  he 
works.  He  is  like  the  cuckoo — all  voice 
and  feathers." 

"What  business  is  that  of  thine,  var- 
let?"  said  Giacomo,  giving  him  a  cuff, 
without  malice,  as  he  passed  within. 

The  low-browed  room  was  hot  and 
sunfilled.  Its  aspect  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Duchess  Bleanora's  cham- 
ber; but  how  different  was  its  appear- 
ance! The  plain  carved  wooden  furni- 
ture, the  graving  tools,  the  wax  models, 
the  papers  on  the  table  at  which  Gia- 
c(^o  and  Paolino  sat,  the  latter  draw- 
ing a  design  for  a  mirror,  and  softly 
singing  to  himself  as  he  worked — ^all 
was  simple  and  low-toned.  The  only 
color  was  supplied  by  Paollno's  cloak, 
which  hung  on  a  nail  on  the  wall, 
a  few  finished  gold  and  silver  vessels 
and  a  handful  of  uncnt  gems  spread 
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on  the  table  by  Giacopo*s  elbow.  The 
square  window  framed  a  picture  of  a 
golden  river  fiowing  towards  the  sunset, 
and  golden  sands  on  which  were  sil- 
houetted the  bronze  half-naked  figures 
of  fishermen  casting  their  dun  filmy, 
nets  into  the  water. 

"What  luck,  brother?"  asked  Gla- 
copo.      "Was  the  Duchess  pleased?" 

"As  pleased  as  a  cat  with  a  mouse," 
answered  Giacomo  shortly,  filnging 
himself  into  a  seat  and  wiping  his 
heated  brow. 

'What  recompense  did  you  get?" 

*The  gold  of  the  cup  and  an  hundred 
crowns." 

Giacopo  raised  his  eyebrows.  "That 
is  not  over-generous." 

"I  have  the  promise  of  more,  both 
work,  and  pay,"  he  returned,  deter- 
mined for  some  whim  to  keep  his  own 
counsel  about  the  other  matter  for  the 
present. 

Paolino  smiled,  and  sang  softly: 

Lemon  blossom! 
The  lemon  it  is  bitter,  too  bitter  for 

eating, 
But  bitterer  his  pain  that  loves  thee, 

sweeting. 

Pomegranate  blossom! 
If  a  flame  of  fire  were  the  sighs  I  sigh. 
All  the  world  would  be  burnt  thereby. 

Gather  the  roses  and  let  the  leaves  be. 
Dearly  I  love  to  make  love  to  thee! 

"It  is  all  very  well  to  sing  of  such 
matters,"  said  his  father,  with  severity. 
"But,  in  the  field  of  Liove,  action  is 
necessary." 

Paolino  put  down  his  w<^k.  fetched 
a  fiasoo  of  wine,  and  poured  a  measure 
for  his  father,  who  drank  it  thirstily. 

"You  are  a  good  lad,  and  would  make 
an  excellent  husband.  I  cannot  under- 
stand your  reluctance.  Here  are  at 
least  four  charming  damsels  whom  you 
have  refused,  each  with  a  purse  of  the 
necessary  length." 

"Where's  the  hurry?  Are  we  not 
happy  enough  as  we  are?" 
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*That  is  ever  the  cry.  We  are  happy 
enough,  I  admit;  but  you  would  be 
happier  with  a  loving  wife  and  beauti- 
ful children." 

Paolino  flushed.      "That  is  true." 

"Then  why  hesitate?  What  is  wrong 
with  Maria,  with  Agnesee,  with  Giuli- 
ana?" 

Paolino  set  his  lips  firmly.  "They  do 
not  please  me." 

"7)0  not  please  youf  Are  you  a  prince 
to  pick  and  choose?  Have  not  I,  your 
father,  almost  become  a  by-word  in 
Florence  on  account  of  your  particular- 
ity? You  would  look  for  a  hair  in  an 
egg!  What  manner  of  woman,  then, 
do  you  desire  that  these  comely 
maidens  are  not  good  enough  for 
you?" 

Paolino  struggled  with  rising  temper, 
conquered  it,  and  answered  good-hu- 
moredly: 

"Do  you  not  know  the  rispetto  on  the 
seven  beauties  which  a  woman  should 
•possess?  Those  are  my  sentiments." 
And  he  sang  in  a  very  mellow  voice  the 
old  air  with  its  curious  Eastern  ca- 
dence: 

The  perfect  woman  should  have  beau- 
ties seven 
Before  she  have  the  right  to  be  called 

faliv- 
Tall  she  should  be,  without  her  slippers 

even; 
Of   red   and   white   in   which    paint 

claims  no  share; 
To  shoulders  broad  a  thin  waist  should 

be  given; 
From    sweet   lips   sweet  and   noble 

speech  must  fare; 
If,  besides  these,  «he  should  be  golden* 

tressed. 
Behold  the  maid  with  seven  beauties 

blessed! 

"There,  padre  mio,  behold  what  I  de- 
sire in  woman,  all  save  the  thin  waist, 
I  do  not  care  about  that!  Find  me 
such  a  maiden,  and  you  will  see  that  I 
do  not  cavil." 

"You  might  as  well  look  for  five-feet 
on  a  ram!  Golden-tressed  maidens  are 


as  rare  as  salamanders  in  Florence. 
No,  seriously,  my  son,  it  is  time  you 
gave  up  your  mooning  and  your  rhym- 
ing, your  long  days  in  the  country,  from 
which  you  bring  home  nothing  but  a 
handful  of  withered  flowers,  and  set- 
tled down  soberly  to  the  business  of 
life.  You  are  a  man  now,  but  a  few 
days  off  twenty-five " 

"Therefore  I  have  reached  man*s  es- 
tate these  four  years  past,  and  am  of 
an  age  to  arrange  matters  for  myself." 
broke  in  Paolino  hotly. 

"Since  when  has  the  son  ceased  to  bi' 
subject  to  the  father?"  cried  Giacomo. 
from  whom  Paolino  had  inherited  his 
quick  temper.  "When  you  can  earu 
enough  to  support  a  wife  it  will  be  time 
for  this  talk  of  independence.  Here 
am  I,  as  thin  as  a  lizard  from  my 
search  for  a  wife  for  you,  and  you 
scorn  me  and  mock  me- 

"No,  father.' 
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1  say,  yes,  son!  Here  now  I  have 
one  more  offer,  from  Messer  Ferruceio 
Tigrini,  a  most  respectable  merchant 
of  the  art  of  wool.  If  you  do  not  accept 
that,  and  marry  his  daughter,  I  will 
disown  you.  You  shall  be  no  more  son 
of  mine.  You  may  beg  your  bread 
from  door  to  door  in  Florence,  for 
aught  I  care." 

"I  will  not  marry  Liperata  Tlgrin!! 
I  will  never  marry  any  woman  to 
whom  my  heart  is  not  given.  (Hd,  X 
have  said  my  say.  You  may  turn  me 
out  if  you  will." 

The  two  faces,  white  with  passion, 
glared  at  each  other  across  the  table. 
Grim  determination  was  written  on 
each.  Two  vows  had  been  vowed  in 
the  heat  of  the  moment:  two  wills  had 
crossed.  It  remained  to  be  seen  which 
would  bend  or  break. 

The  peace-loving  Glacopo  rose,  in 
some  trepidation. 

"Brother!  Paolino!  Think  a  little 
before  you  say  such  words  of  til  omen. 
Giacomo,  you  may  hurry  the  lad  into 
misery  by  your  precipitancy.      Paolino, 
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that  la  no  way  to  speak  to  your  good 
father." 

Still  the  two  looked  fiercely  at  one 
another  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives: 
then  Giacomo,  whose  heart  was  sore  at 
the  failure  of  his  most  cherished 
scheme,  said,  without  withdrawing  his 
gaze:  "My  son.  It  grieves  me  to  quarrel 
with  you,  but  I  am  a  man  of  my  word. 
The  hours  of  night  bring  counsel:  may 
they  advise  you  to  a  better  way  of 
thinking.  I  give  you  till  to-morrow  to 
decide." 

"You  may  give  me  till  the  day  of  San 
Mai,"  returned  Paolino  firmly,  "but  my 
answer  would  be  the  same  as  it  Is 
now." 

"Paolino,  that  ifi  unworthy  of  the 
lover  of  one  from  whose  *sweet  lips 
sweet  and  noble  speech  must  fare,*  *' 
put  in  Glacopo. 

Paolino's  brow  cleared;  a  new  and 
tenderer  light  came  into  his  eyes,  and 
he  smiled. 

"My  little  uncle  is  right  as  usual. 
Do  the  cats  teach  him  wisdom,  I  won- 
der?" 

He  took  down  his  cloak  from  the  peg, 
and  they  heard  him  sing  as  he  went 
out  through  the  shop: 

When  thou  wert  born,  a  flower  came  to 

completeness; 
The  moon  stopped  in  its  course,  thy 

beauty  seeing; 
The  stars  changed  color  at  sight  of  so 

much  sweetness. 

When  the  soft  notes  had  died  on  the 
air,  the  two  brothers  looked  at  each 
other. 

"There  is  a  woman  in  it,"  said  Gla- 
copo solemnly. 

"A  moonstruck  ideal!" 

"Not  so;  a  real  one,  or  he  would  not 
be  so  obstinate." 

"It  must  be  one  whom  it  is  ill  to  love, 
then,  or  he  would  ask  my  consent  to 
marry  her — a  wife  already,  perhaps; 
yes,  that  must  be  it,  for  he  would  not 
love  an  evil  woman.  Ehhene,  brother, 
the  best  cure  for  that  will  be  his  im< 


mediate  marriage.      I  will  go  at  once 
and  see  Measer  Ferruccio." 

"I  would  counsel  you  to  do  nothing 
of  the  sort  until  after  to-morrow." 

"But  he  must  wed,  brother.  You  do 
not  know  what  hangs  upon  it.  I  did 
not  tell  you  that  the  Duchess,  half  iu 
jest,  which  I  turned  to  earnest,  ha« 
promised  me  a  thousand  crowns  for 
every  grandson  I  may  ever  have." 

"A  thousand  crowns!  That  is  a  cat 
of  another  color.  Still,  I  would  counsel 
patience.  Do  nothing  rashly.  You 
will  have  to  wait  a  little  for  the  grand- 
sons in  any  case!" 

Gincomo  rose.  "I  must  go  out  and 
take  the  air.  This  room  oppresses  me. 
Come,  brother,  a  walk  will  do  you 
good." 

Giacopo  shook  his  head.  "The  air 
ofT  the  water  is  enough  for  me.  I  will 
sit  in  my  window  here  and  watch  the 
pageant  of  life." 

Giacomo  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
left  him,  with  impatient  steps.  When 
he  had  been  gone  for  some  time  the  lad 
Cocco  stole  in.  He  had  no  fear  of  the 
gentle  Giacopo,  to  whom  he  talked 
without  constraint. 

"I  have  put  away  everything  save 
this  bronze,  which  I  am  to  clean  for  the 
maestro"  he  said.  "I  will  come  talk 
to  thee  while  I  do  it,  Messer  Giacopo, 
if  I  may." 

"Of  a  certainty,  lad,"  answered  Gia- 
copo, lifting  II  Bravo  to  his  knee  and 
stroking  his  scarred  back.    He  was  a 
swashbuckler,  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
fights,  of  which  he  bore  many  a  mark. 
"I  have  somewhat  to  say  to  thee, 
Messer  Glacopo,"  Cocco  pursued,  purs- 
ing up  hlQ  lips,  and  shaking  his  shock 
head  in  a  very  knowing  way. 
"Indeed?      What  may  it  be?" 
Peace  brooded  over  the  little  cham- 
ber, and  hushed  the  echo  of  the  recent 
turmoil.      Cocco  rubbed  and  polished 
in  silence  for  a  few  moments  before  he 
spoke.      Then  he  said  with  an  air  of 
mystery: 
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'If  only  the  maestro  knew  what  I 
know!" 

*What  is  that,  Cocco?" 
'That  *he  who  has  patience  gets  the 
fat  thrushes  at  a  farthing  apiece/ " 
quoted  Cocco,  and  laughed. 

Giacopo  forbore  to  question,  knowing 
that  he  would  hear  all  presently,  as 
this  was  Cocco's  way  of  showing  his 
cleverness. 

After  a  little  the  boy  spoke  again, 
with  his  head  on  one  side.  **This  is 
a  great  coil  about  Messer  Paolino!" 
*You  were  listening,  Cocco." 
'Nay,  Messer  Giacopo,  the  door  was 
wide.  Am  I,  then,  to  stop  my  ears 
with  wax  when  my  masters  speak 
loud?  It  is  for  them  to  remember  if 
they  do  not  want  any  to  hear.  It  Is 
not  my  fault  Besides,  what  does  \t 
matter?  I  see  the  two  sides  of  the 
shield." 

'What  may  the  other  side  be  like?" 

*A  very  fine  pattern,  forsooth, — a  fine 
pattern  indeed,"  said  Cocco,  and  nearly 
fell  off  the  stool  laughing. 

Then  he  sobered  suddenly,  assuming 
a  virtuous  air. 

"I  cannot  tell  more.  I  must  not  be- 
tray Messer  Paolino." 

"What  is  this  about  betraying  Messer 
Paolino?"  cried  a  voice  from  the  door- 
way. 

It  was  Giacomo,  whose  fretted  spirit 
had  not  found  the  peace  it  sought  in 
the  evening  air. 

He  strode  towards  the  boy,  catching 
him  by  the  ear. 

"What  is  this,  I  say?    Speak,  varlet!** 

Cocco  cowered.  "It  is  nothing,  mae«- 
tro^ — nothing,  I  promise  you!" 

"If  it  were  the  half  of  nothing  you 
must  tell  me." 

"Well  then,"  answered  the  boy  sul- 
lenly. "When  Messer  Paolino  returns, 
ask  him  how  he  spends  his  time  be- 
yond the  Porta  Romana." 

Then,  Giacomo*s  hand  relaxing,  he 
darted  away  and  made  good  his  escape. 

"What   is   this   nonsense,    brother?" 


asked  Giacunio  wearily,  sinking  into  a 
chair. 

"In  truth  I  know  not.  The  lad  bab- 
bled on.  He  often  sits  with  me  of  an 
evening  when  you  are  out.  Half  the 
time  I  do  not  listen  to  what  he  says." 

"Brother,  I  grow  old,  and  If  it  be 
true  that  men  count  the  years  they  feel, 
I  have  aged  a  decade  in  these  few 
hours."  He  spread  his  hands  before 
him  on  the  table;  they  were  lean,  sin- 
ewy, virile,  showing  no  sign  of  age. 
He  sighed.  The  world  was  awry  to- 
night 

A  hesitating  step  sounded  outside, 
and  in  came  Paolino  with  somewhat 
shamefaced  mien. 

In  a  flash  Giacomo  was  up,  facing 
him. 

"How  do  you  spend  your  time  be- 
yond the  Porta  Romana?"  he  said,  look- 
ing at  him  as  if  he  would  read  his  very 
soul. 

Paolino  flushed  and  paled.  His  llpx 
trembled  as  he  tried  to  speak.  Guilt 
seemed  written  on  every  feature. 

"Father!  How — what — what  do  you 
know?" 

"Enough  to  demand  an  answer  to  my 
question,"  replied  Giacomo  sternly. 
"Tell  the  truth  without  flinching,  if  you 


can. 
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At  these  words  Paolino  straightened 
himself,  and  spoke  to  his  father  as  man 
to  man. 

"I  have  never  lied  to  you,"  he  said. 
"Still  I  have  deceived  you,  and  decep- 
tion is  hard  to  4)ear.  Tou  have  ruled 
me  flrmly:  you  have  fettered  me  with 
chains  of  duty  and  affection.  Those 
chains  I  have  broken.  I  have  shat- 
tered your  most  cherished  dreams,  and 
I  am  ready  to  bear  any  punishment  yon 
choose  to  inflict  upon  me,  even  if  It 
means  thrusting  me  out  of  your  life." 

"Now  the  saints  grant  me  patience!" 
cried  Giacomo,  raising  appealing  hands 
to  Heaven.  "What  have  you  done, 
boy?  What  sin  have  you  committed? 
What  dream  have  you  shattered?" 
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"I  know  well  that  it  has  been  your 
lifelong  desire  to  raise  the  Buonaccorsi 
to  their  level  of  olden  days^  and  to  that 
end  you  desired  me  to  wed  a  rich  wife 
so  that  I  might  restore  the  family  for- 
tunes." He  paused  and  looked  appeal- 
ingly  at  his  father. 

"^Domeniddiol  But  what  has  that  to 
do  with  It?" 

*^hi8:  that  I  cannot  wed  the  rich 
wife  you  would  choose  for  me,  be- 
cause I  am  married  already!" 

""MorrML  already  r 

There  was  a  tense  silence,  only 
broken  by  the  rushing  sound  of  the 
river  and  the  dim  hum  of  voices  from 
the  etreet  outside.  Then  Giacomo  spoke 
in  unexpectedly  gentle  tones.  During 
the  pause  the  full  significance  of  Pao- 
]ino*s  announcement  had  been  borne  in 
upon  him. 

The  Pan  Ifell  Hafasine. 


"Whom  have  you  married,  my  sou?' 
"The  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
world!"  broke  out  Paolino.  "The 
woman  with  six  out  of  the  seven  neces- 
sary beauties.  She  is  called  Belflor^;, 
on  account  of  her  loveliness;  but — she 
i«  a  i)easant!" 

"Belflore — 'beautiful  flower*;  and  a 
country  blossom  at  that,"  returned  Gia- 
como musingly.  "A  fit  mother  for  lusty 
sons — no?" 
"She  has  given  me  three  already!" 
A  benediction  shone  from  the  face  of 
Giacomo.  He  stretched  out  his  arms 
to  the  bewildered  Paolino,  who  had  ex- 
pected deepest  censure. 

•Three  thousand  crowns!  Not  so 
bad  a  dowry  that;  and  these  are  but 
early  days.  Embrace  me,  my  son!  To- 
morrow we  shall  wait  upon  the  Duch- 
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It  seemed  more  natural  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  Presidency  should  end  in  a 
blizzard  than  that  Mr.  Taft's  should 
begin  in  one.  The  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments which  spoiled  the  ceremo- 
nial at  Washington  was  a  not  inap- 
propriate finale  to  a  Presidency  which 
even  its  friends  admit  to  have  been  bel- 
ligerent, and  which  its  enemies  describe 
as  convulsive.  But  it  was  anything 
but  a  harmonious  prelude  to  the  reign 
of  tranquility  which  Mr.  Taft  is  ex- 
pected to  ustier  in.  No  one  can  pos- 
sibly doubt  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  sledge- 
hammer methods  suited  the  conditions 
in  which  he  found  himself.  The 
moral  sense  of  America  when  he  en- 
tered the  White  House  was  all  but 
asleep,  and  it  is  a  fair  contention  that 
no  agency  less  powerful  than  his  sten- 
torian voice  and  ttie  proddings  of  his 
"big  stick*'  could  have  awakened  it. 
His  policies,  moderate  in  themselves, 
seemed  revolutionary  only  because  of 


the  violence  and  combativeness  with 
which  he  advocated  them.  Much  of 
that  violence  was  doubtless  tempera- 
mental; but  much  also  was  due  to  n 
conviction  that  a  milder  and  less  sen- 
sational propaganda  was  doomed  to 
failure.  The  movement  Mr.  Roosevelt 
initiated  was  primarily  a  moral  and 
not  a  social,  political,  or  economic 
movement;  and  evangelists,  as  we 
know,  are  often  obliged,  like  other  folk, 
to  beat  a  drum  before  they  can  collect 
an  audience.  To  bring  home  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  and  consciences  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  the  necessity,  of 
honesty  in  public  and  private  life,  of 
justice  between  class  and  class,  of  hu- 
manizing the  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employed,  of  asserting  the 
supremacy  of  national  over  private  in- 
terests, of  enforcing  obedience  to  the 
law  upon  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  of 
rescuing  the  natural  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  the  country  from  improvl- 
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dent  exploitation — tliis  was  the  great 
task  to  wtiicli  Mr.  Roosevelt  addressed 
liimself.  It  was  not  a  task  that  could  be 
accomplished  by  gentle  persuasion.  It 
required  for  its  successful  performance 
a  certain  force  and  extravagance  of 
language  which  Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  his 
part,  was  only  too  ready  to  supply. 
Nor  was  it  a  task  that  could  be  carried 
through  without  a  considerable  dis- 
turbance of  settled  habits  and  en- 
crusted standards.  The  President,  no 
doubt,  made  that  disturbance  greater 
than  it  might  have  been  by  his  slash- 
ing harangues  and  temi)estuous  at- 
tacks. But  that  an  upheaval  of  some 
sort  there  had  to  be  if  the  millionaire 
and  the  Boss  were  not  to  rule  America 
indefinitely  seems  to  us  incontestable. 
Now  that  the  turmoil,  or  most  of  it,  has 
subsided,  pretty  nearly  all  Americans 
appear  to  agree  that  Mr.  Roosevelt* s 
policies  were  fundamentally  right. 
They  may  still  wish  they  had  been 
prosecuted  with  less  heat  and  with 
greater  regard  for  the  nerves  of  the 
business  and  financial  world,  but  they 
no  longer  either  expect  or  desire  to  see 
them  abandoned  or  reversed.  If  Mr. 
Taft  follows  in  his  predecessor's  foot- 
steps, but  more  warily  and  with  a  less 
reverberant  tread,  America  will  be  well 
satisfied. 

What  it  comes  to  is  that  both  the 
plutocracy  and  the  people  have  learned 
their  lesson.  The  Trust  "magnates," 
the  railway  directors,  and  the  heads 
of  the  great  industrial  corporations 
realize  at  last  that  they  have  more  to 
gain  by  keeping  within  the  law  than 
by  breaking  it,  by  taking  the  public 
into  their  confidence  than  by  conducting 
all  their  operations  behind  a  veil  of  se- 
crecy, and  by  abandoning  illegal  and 
dishonorable  practices  than  by  perse- 
vering in  them.  The  more  enlightened 
capitalists,  indeed,  have  already  come 
to  see  that  Governmental  supervision 
and  regulation  of  their  undertakings,  so 
far  from  being  a  menace  to  industry. 


is  really  a  bulwark  of  defence  against 
Socialistic  and  predatory  onslaughts. 
When  Mr.  Roosevelt  reached  the  Presi- 
dency organized  wealth  ruled  the  coun- 
try. It  is  too  much  to  say  that,  as  the 
result  of  the  President's  campaign,  the 
position  has  been  precisely  reversed; 
but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
railways  have  been  brought  und»*r  the 
partial  control  of  the  Federal  power; 
that  rebates  and  discriminations  have 
virtually  ceased;  that  the  industrial 
combinations  have  been  taught  the  dan- 
ger of  offending  against  the  law  and 
public  opinion;  that  the  conduct  of  all 
business,  both  private  and  corporate, 
has  been  greatly  improved;  and  that  it 
is  now  the  settled  policy  of  the  country 
to  impose  upon  the  Trusts,  restrictions 
of  the  kind  that  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
Great  Britain  imposes  upon  railways 
and  the  Companies  Acts  upon  Joint- 
stock  enterprises.  The  American  peo- 
ple, for  their  part,  have  been  not  less 
affected  by  Mr.  Roosevelt*s  propaganda. 
They  have  been  educated  out  of  a  good 
deal  of  their  worship  of  wealth  as 
wealth  and  irrespective  of  how  it  has 
been  gathered  or  what  return  it  makes 
to  the  community.  They  have  been 
effectually  stirred  into  taking  measures 
for  safeguardng  the  natural  wealth  of 
the  land — ^its  timber,  coal,  gas,  miner- 
als, oil,  and  wat^r — against  the  greed 
of  speculators;  and  a  public  opinion  has 
been  created  which  is  at  once  more 
sensitive  to  social  and  economic  short- 
comings and  injustices,  and  more  swift 
to  condemn  practices  in  politics  and 
business  that  a  decade  ago  were  all 
but  universally  condoned.  A  point,  in 
short,  has  been  reached  at  which  the 
democracy  and  the  plutocracy  find 
themselves  substantially  at  one;  and 
what  America  expects  of  Mr.  Taft  is 
that  he  will  carry  on  and  develop  the 
Roosevelt  policies,  but  will  do  so  less 
volcanically  and  aggressively,  with 
fewer  outbursts  and  alarms,  in  a  better 
temper  and  with  more  dignity. 
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From  all  that  Is  known  of  Mr.  Taf  t's 
iwrsonality  and  career  we  should  say 
che  expectation  is  well  founded.  He 
has  a  reflectiye,  probing,  disentangling 
mind;  he  is  strong,  cautious  and  serene; 
his  mountainous  geniality  makes  in- 
numerable friends  and  no  enemi^;  he 
Is  eminently  unprovocative;  his  gift  of 
lubricating  sagacity  is  precisely  the  gift 
most  likely  to  ensure  harmony  between 
the  White  House  and  Congress;  and  he 
is  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  work 
of  administration.  Moreover,  he  sub- 
scribes to  and  has  taken  a  large  part 
in  formulating  the  Roosevelt  policies. 
Everything  favors  him.  Both  Houses 
of  Congress  are  in  the  control  of  hi8 
party;  there  is  a  universal  disposition 
to  accept  his  advent  to  office  as  the 
beginning  of  an  era  of  confidence  and 
good  feeling;  and  he  finds  ready  to  hand 
the  atmosphere  and  the  state  of  mind 
most  propitious  for  the  kind  of  con- 
structive work  in  which  he  excels. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  profoundly  altered 
men's  ways  of  looking  at  the  vast  body 
of  problems  raised  by  the  presence  and 
activities  in  a  democratic  State  of  huge 
industrial  agglomerations.  It  will  be 
for  Mr.  Taft  to  make  the  change  ef- 
fective and  lasting  by  embodying  it  in 
legislation.  His  inaugural  address  de- 
clares this  to  be  the  main  policy  of  his 
Administration.  By  amending  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  so  as  to  make 
industrial  combinations  legal  under  a 
more  stringent  system  of  Government 
scrutiny  and  supervision;  by  arming 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 
with  fresh  powers  for  dealing  with  the 
railways,  especially  in  the  matters  of 
issue  of  stock  and  the  fixing  of  rates; 
and  by  bringing  the  Commission,  the 
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Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations  into  closer  touch,  Mr. 
Taft  hopes  to  clinch  the  work  begruu 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  to  secure  the  su- 
premacy of  national  interests  with  the 
minimum  of  disturbance  to  business 
stability.  It  was,  as  we  have  said, 
much  more  Mr.  Roosevelt's  manner 
and  language  than  his  legislative  meas- 
ures that  angered  the  world  of  indus- 
try, and  Mr.  Taft,  with  his  mellow  and 
mollifying  personality  and  attitude, 
may  easily  succeed  in  going  further 
than  his  predecessor  without  exciting 
one-tenth  as  much  apprehension.  In- 
deed, success  in  that  sphere  is  likely 
to  come  easier  than  in  the  sphere  of 
tariff  revision.  Mr.  Taft  reaffirms  his 
resolution  to  call  an  extra  session  for 
amending  the  Dingley  Act;  he  believes 
that  the  rates  in  certain  schedules  may 
safely  be  reduced,  while  in  few,  if  any, 
is  there  any  need  for  an  advance;  and 
he  urges  Congress  to  deal  with  the  mat- 
ter promptly  and  in  good  faith.  We 
have  not  much  confidence  in  Congress's 
promptitude  or  good  faith  in  this  mat- 
ter; and  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that 
the  new  Tariff  Bill  will  depart  so  far 
from  the  pledges  of  the  Republican 
platform  that  Mr.  Taft  will  feel  unable 
to  8ign  it  Among  his  other  proposals 
the  most  noticeable  are  those  in  favor 
of  a  graduated  inheritance-tax  and  of 
legislation  that  will  enable  the  Federal 
Executive  to  enforce  the  treaty  rights 
of  alien  residents  and  immigrants.  On 
the  whole,  the  programme  outlined  in 
the  inaugural  address  is  as  sound,  prac- 
tical, and  unalarming  as  the  language 
in  which  it  is  recommended  is  sober 
and  restrained. 
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DISCIPLINE  FOR  SERVANTS. 


Dear  Mammals  plan  for  discipliuing 
her.  servants  was  not  a  success.  It 
was  a  good  plan,  but  we  never  had  the 
proper  kind  of  servant. 

The  idea  came  to  Mamma  when  first 
the  new  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
came  into  operation.  She  took  out  a 
policy  against  July  1st,  and  said  it 
was  a  splendid  opportunity  to  begin 
an  entirely  new  r6ffime  in  kitchen  con- 
trol. 

Up  to  then,  as  dear  Mamma  said 
when  outlining  the  scheme,  she  had  no 
hold  over  the  servants— no  way  of  pun- 
ishing them.  Her  plan  was  a  com- 
bined system  of  punishments  and  re- 
wards. Each  servant,  in  addition  to 
her  regular  wages,  was  to  receive — if 
entitled  thereto,  as  Mamma  said— five 
shillings  a  month  Conduct  Money. 
Every  time  a  maid  incurred  Mammals 
displeasure  a  small  fine  would  be  in- 
flicted and  deducted  from  the  five  shil- 
lings. 

Mamma  was  most  enthusiastic  about 
it  She  went  to  the  stationer*s  and 
bought  a  little  note-book  bound  in  red 
leather.  On  the  cover  she  had  stampetl 
in  gold  lettering: 

Conduct  Reffister. 

At   the    head   of   the   first  page   was 
printed 

Cook-General 
Fines. 

And  halfway  through  the  book 

Himse-Parlormaid. 
Fines, 

Two  new  servants  came  in  Just  then, 
and  dear  Mamma  explained  the  system 
to  them  and  showed  them  the  book. 
They  were  very  pleased,  and  the  cook- 
general  told  Mamma  it  would  "fairly 
keep  her  on  the  *op."  Though  rather 
vulgarly    put,    that    as    dear    Mamnin 


said,  was  the  right  sentiment  and  she 
expressed  the  belief  that  her  servant 
troubles  were  at  last  at  an  end. 

A  rough  scale  of  fines  was  agreed 
upon— one  penny,  for  example,  for  each 
minute  late.  Papa  said  that  was  a  bit 
steep,  but  dear  Mamma  said:  *'lf  dis- 
cipline is  not  discipline,  what  is  it?*' 
Papa  said,  "I  leave  it  to  you,  partner/' 
and  went  to  bed.  This  was  the  first 
night  of  the  new  regime. 

The  servants  overslept  themselves 
next  morning  and  came  down  an  hour 
late. 

Dear  Mamma  was  very  distressed 
about  it.  You  see,  sixty  minutes  at  n 
penny  a  mhiute  is  five  shillings,  and 
there  was  the  whole  Conduct  Money 
gone  at  one  fell  swoop.  A  conference 
was  held  in  the  kitchen,  and  dear 
Mamma,  on  emerging,  announced  that 
the  iron  rod  of  discipline  had  been 
temporarily  relaxed.  She  bad  most 
kindly  agreed  to  overlook  the  offence. 
and  a  fresh  start  was  to  be  made. 

That  was  half-past  nine. 

At  a  quarter  to  twelve,  while  run- 
ning blithely  down-stairs,  dear  Mamma 
put  her  foot  on  the  dustpan,  carried 
away  a  rack  of  Zulu  assegais  in  a  wild 
clutch  to  save  herself,  and  sat  down 
very  abruptly  indeed. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  what  she 
said  to  the  house-parlormaid,  but  «ho 
ended  up  by  saying,  "And  your  whole 
five  shillings  is  gone— Gone/  under- 
stand that  clearly!" 

If  you  will  believe  me,  the  girl  went 
upstairs,  put  on  her  hat  and  Jacket 
and  walked  straight  out  of  the  house! 

Rather  to  dear  Mamma's  surprise— 
for  it  is  her  experience  that  servants 
always  combine  together  against  the 
mistress — the  cook-general  quite  took 
her  part  over  this  unfortunate  inci- 
dent. She  said  that  Mamma  was  well 
rid   of  the   house-parlormaid,  because 
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tbe  girl  had  been  very  rude  behind 
dear  Mamma's  back  about  her  good 
conduct  money,  and  had  said  she 
would  demand  it  at  the  end  of  the 
month  whether  she  earned  it  or  not 
The  cook-general  went  on  to  say  that 
for  her  part  she  would  much  better  ap- 
preciate the  scheme  if  Mamma  would 
give  her  her  five  shillings  now.  She 
said  it  would  seem  much  more  like  a 
reprimand  to  her  if  she  actually  bad  to 
hand  over  a  fine  than  if  she  were  de- 
prived of  money  she  had  never  so 
much  as  seen. 

Partly  because  there  seemed  some- 
thing in  this  theory,  and  partly  be- 
cause she  was  afraid  the  cook-general 
might  object  to  being  single-handed, 
dear  Mamma  agreed,  and  gave  the  five- 
shillings — also  permission  to  pop  out 
and  post  a  letter  to  a  friend  who  might 
be  willing  to  take  the  vacant  situation. 

"The  girl  is  a  treasure,"  said  dear 
Mamma,  as  she  watched  her  turn  the 
comer  with  the  letter  in  her  hand. 

At  half-past  eleven  that  night  two 
policemen  brought  her  to  the  house 
quite  incapable.  It  was  most  wretched. 
Of  course  we  could  not  have  her  in, 
and  she  was  taken  to  the  police-sta- 
tion. 

We  had  never  lost  two  servants 
quite  so  quickly  before,  and  Papa  said 
it  was  all  through  the  Ckmduct  Money 
scheme,  which  hurt  dear  Mamma  very 
much.  She  said  that  with  such 
wretched  servants  it  had  not  had  a 
fair  trial,  and  when  the  next  maids 
came  in  she  explained  everything  to 
them  and  started  it  again. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  fourpence 
was  due  to  the  cook-general  and  a 
penny  to  the  house-parlormaid.  They 
were  very  rude  about  it,  and  actually 
refused  to  take  their  rewards.  Dear 
Mamma,  however,  talked  them  over, 
carried  forward  the  fourpence  and  the 
penny,  and  they  promised  they  would 
set  themselves  not  to  lose  a  farthing 
during  the  coming  month. 
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Dear  Mamma  had  hardly  left  the 
kitchen  when  the  cook-general  dropped 
and  broke  a  plate. 

Mamma  turned  back.  "Ah,  Mary, 
Mary,"  she  said  with  a  kind  smile, 
picking  up  the  conduct-register,  "that's 
threepence." 

"Ho!  is  it?  Well,  thafs  sixpence," 
said  the  girl,  and  deliberately  dashed 
a  second  plate  on  the  floor! 

The  fine  for  rudeness  was  a  shilling, 
but  dear  Mamma  thought  it  best  not 
to  enter  it  Just  then.  The  way  in 
which  things  mounted  up  after  that 
was  extraordinary.  Dear  Mamma  Just 
entered  them  as  they  came,  but  in  add- 
ing them  she  found  to  her  hwror  that 
the  cook-general  owed  her  £1  3tf.  Id., 
and    the    house-parlormaid   owed    her 

It  was  while  dear  Mamma  was  ex- 
plaining this  to  Papa  and  begging  him 
for  once  in  his  life  to  go  in  and  speak 
to  the  servants  that  there  came  from 
the  kitchen  a  loud  crash  followed  by 
terrific  screams. 

We  rushed  In,  and  there  was  the 
cook-general  executing  a  fascinating 
little  dance  on  one  leg  round  and  round 
the  table.  She  collapsed  on  a  chair 
presently,  and  then  it  appeared  that 
she  had  upset  the  kettle  and  scalded 
her  foot  The  doctor  said  it  was  tri* 
fling,  but  she  said  that  a  very  similar 
shock,  only  not  quite  so  bad,  had  killed 
her  aunt,  and  that  for  months  and 
months  the  mere  sight  of  a  kettle 
would  set  her  all  of  a  tremble. 

We  sent  her  home,  and  then  the 
young  man  from  the  insurance  com- 
pany, after  interviewing  her,  came  to 
see  us.  Dear  Mamma  and  I  watched 
him  go  Jauntily  down  the  drive,  and 
then  Papa  came  in.  Papa's  lips  were 
flecked  with  foam.  He  could  hardly 
speak. 

"Whatever  is  it?"  dear  Mamma  cried. 

"It's  this  Conduct  Money  of  yours," 
stormed  Papa,  using  a  regrettable  ad- 
jective.   "On  the  policy  I  said  the  girrs 
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wages  were  £1  109.  a  month,  but  she 
tells  the  Company  she  was  receiving 
£1  158.,  and  the  Oompany  is  going  to 

repudiate  the  claim!    Of  all  the !" 

and  so  on. 

Ponoh. 


Our  case  comes  on  next  week.  Dear 
Mamma  is  living  with  her  mother  and 
Papa  is  preparing  to  file  his  petition  In 
Bankruptcy. 


THE  LONELY  MEN. 


They  live  amid  the  pulsating  throb 
and  din  of  countless  lives,  in  the  City 
of  the  Great  Unrest;  but  they  pass 
their  days  in  crowded  solitude,  and  in 
silence,  surrounded  by  the  sound  of 
speech. 

The  reasons  of  their  loneliness  arc 
various.  From  a  pride  too  poor  for 
Intimacy  with  friends,  and  a  poverty 
not  'Poor  enough  to  herd,  they  spend 
long  days  and  evenings  by  themselves. 
From  the  bitterness  of  failure  or  mis- 
take,  or  because  of  endeavor  which 
must  work  alone,  or  by  reason  of  iso- 
lating thought,  they  want  for  the 
friendly  intercourse  that  cheers. 

Thus,  gradually  they  change  from 
need  of  speech,  and  come  to  think 
about  things  curiously,  and  think  too 
much,  and  lose  the  way  to  laugh;  and 
by  degrees  they  shun  their  friends  for 
want  of  what  to  say,  so  that  they  miss 
the  chance  of  knowing  other  men.  For 
theirs  is  the  loneliness  that  rusts  and 
dulls  and  binds— the  city  solitude 
among  the  crowds. 

During  tlie  day  the  lucky  ones  have 
work;  for  only  while  they  really  work 
can  they  forget.  Because  in  the  streets 
they  see  so  many  pairs,  talking  and 
nodding  and  laughing,  as  they  go,  and 
the  calm  companionship  of  conscious 
sympathy,  or  the  bend  and  question  of 
a  lover's  look,  and  the  woman's  little 
iiappy»  hovering  smile.  Even  they 
who  have  hours  of  idleness  can  gain 
a  consolation  from  the  light  of  day, 
and  can  invent  the  distraction  of  imag- 
inary business,  and  long-distance  er- 
rands, to  fill  their  time  and  mind. 


But  the  night  and  evening  hours  ht 
the  danger  time.  Because  after  dark 
the  city  seems  to  change  into  a  mighty 
camp  of  cosy  firesides,  where  families 
and  friends  and  lovers  sit  in  quiet, 
comfortable  peacefulness,  behind  the 
tantalizing  squares  of  lighted  blind. 
Or,  in  the  blazing,  scintillating  glare 
of  lighted  places,  it  becomes  a  fair, 
with  nothing  but  happiness  beneath, 
where  smiling,  whispering  couples,  and 
contented  pairs,  and  gay,  laughing  par> 
ties,  free  from  care,  amuse  themselves 
in  quiet  merriment,  or  in  brilliant 
scenes  of  revelry  and  fun.  For,  with 
the  jaundiced  eyes  of  loneliness,  they 
only  see  the  contrasts  to  their  state — 
the  gay  companionships,  the  friend- 
ships, and  the  love. 

But  even  so  they  seek  the  bui^y 
streets,  and  the  places  where  the 
merry  people  throng,  at  night  and  in 
the  hours  of  their  ease,  to  watch  and 
feel  the  Jostle  of  the  crowds,  for  com- 
pany.  B'or  when  they  shut  their  room- 
door  on  the  world,  after  the  work  or 
occupation  of  the  day  is  done,  they 
bear,  though  they  read  or  try  to  sleep, 
the  city's  roar.  And  to  the  moaning 
murmur  of  its  hum,  their  taunted,  en- 
vious imagination  works;  they  see 
bright  scenes  of  brilliant  merriment,  or 
whispering  companionships,  or  the 
shaded,  lamplight  peacefulness  of 
home.  Then  the  burden  of  their  lone- 
liness settles  down,  so  that  the  empty 
heaviness  of  it  hurts. 

According  to  the  habits  of  their 
state,  they  act.  In  the  streets,  they 
look  up  quickly  at  a  laugh,  and  notice 
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what  talking  people  do  not  see;  they 
loiter  listlessly  from  shop  to  shop,  gaz- 
ing indifferently  at  everything;  at 
times  they  hug  their  loneliness,  and 
stoop  and  brood;  and  they  speak  quite 
loudly  to  themselves  to  use  their  voice. 
In  the  restaurants  they  look  and  look, 
with  following,  interested,  regretful 
eyes;  and  they  talk  with  strangers, 
where  the  custom  of  the  place  permits; 
and  they  linger  with  reluctance  to  de- 
part into  the  greater  isolation  of  the 
streets,  paying  for  extra  drink  to  keep 
their  place  amid  the  noise  and  merri- 
ment of  those  who  dine  in  company. 
After  their  solitary,  protracted  meal, 
they  tramp  for  miles.  With  aimless 
determination  to  avoid  their  home,  they 
walk  and  walk  through  unfamiliar 
streets  and  quiet  squares,  seeing  only 
always  the  glow  of  lighted  blinds,  and 
the  parting  pairs  who  kiss  and  hurry 
home.  Or  they  moon  about  amid  the 
glare  of  the  streets  where  the  places 
of  amusement  are,  and  watch  the 
lighted  laughter  of  the  crowds,  and 
the  flashing  couples  which  the  cab 
lamps  show.  Until  the  crowds  begin 
to  thtu  they  walk.  For  by  their 
nightly  meal  and  wanderings  they 
cheat  the  evening  hours  and  the  night 

And  they  very  often  pay  to  be 
amused,  careless  or  wilfully  forgetful 
of  what  they  spend;  but  they  sit  with- 
out a  smile  through  funny  plays,  or 
stand  and  smoke,  with  an  apathetic 
stare,  leaning  against  the  barrier  of  a 
lounge,  while  expert  entertainers  earn 
applause.  It  is  not  that  they  do  not 
understand  the  wit  or  the  labor  of 
trained  skill,  but  they  come  so  fre- 
quently that  they  do  not  care.  They 
only  seek  the  company  of  crowds,  and 
something  to  look  at  to  forget  them- 
selves. But,  in  spite  of  their  conscious 
plan  or  subterfuge,  the  silent  loneli- 
ness is  always  there. 

The  dangers  of  their  state  are  man- 
ifold. For  by  their  lonely  side  Tempta- 
tion walks,  and  whispers,  and  points 


an  easy  way  to  company  or  escape. 

Many  listen  eagerly  at  once  in  the 
hope  of  a  permanent  release.  Driven 
by  the  fear  of  lonely  years,  they  seek 
their  few  forgotten  friends,  and  claim 
their  aid,  and,  after  deliberate  intro- 
ductions, they  choose  a  wife,  as  men 
engage  a  clerk— tiie  first  who  seems  to 
suit;  or  forgetful  of  the  gulfs  of  inter- 
ests and  thought,  they  take  a  mate,  un- 
learned and  lowly  bred,  because  of  a 
sudden  easy  opportunity;  or,  in  a  panic 
of  faint-heartedness,  they  pawn  their 
privilege  to  work  and  earn,  for  a  sorry 
dependence  that  obeys  the  wishes  of 
an  unloved,  moneyed  wife.  These,  by 
their  haste  or  calculation,  err;  so  that 
they  come  to  look  and  hear  and  won- 
der why,  in  after  years. 

And  others,  in  rebellion  at  their  lot, 
defiantly  contrive  a  temporary  com- 
panionship. In  dreary  dissipations  of 
a  night,  or  in  fierce  allegiances  of 
crowded  months,  while  passion  grows 
and  scorches  and  bums  out  to  the 
ashes  of  a  mutual  disregard,  or  in 
quiet  companionships  that  only  break 
one  law,  they  buy  or  get  by  favor  what 
they  want  Others  may  try  to  turn 
away  at  first  from  what  to  them  seems 
sin,  because  of  fears  or  training  or  be- 
liefis;  but  the  want  of  company  is  more 
than  these.  So,  after  arguments,  they 
also  seek  relief  where  Love  is  passion 
or  a  thing  for  sale.  And  while  they 
hope  to  lose  their  loneliness,  they  lock 
lead  weights  of  habit  to  their  feet  that 
hold  them  back  from  knowing  better 
things;  or  they  raise  a  barrier  of  of- 
fended codes  between  themselves  and 
the  women  who  make  homes.  A 
greater  loneliness  is  theirs,  and  the 
bitterness  of  thinking,  at  the  end. 

Others  imperceptibly  succumb  to  a 
little  whisper,  urging  them  to  be  gay; 
and  they  make  their  seldom  evening 
with  a  friend  an  occasion  for  un- 
wonted revelry.  But  in  the  many  in- 
tervals of  silent  days  the  little  whisper 
grows  and  grows  and  grows  with  the 
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memories  of  past  light-heartedness. 
So,  when  their  loneliness  envelope 
them  one  night,  they  drink  alone;  and 
they  chaff  themselves  for  drinking  by 
themselves.  But,  with  the  knowledge 
of  a  quick  content,  the  need  of  it  seems 
gradually  to  grow;  so  that  they  think 
more  often  of  escape.  And  when  they 
think,  they  argue  with  themselves,  in 
the  street  or  in  the  quiet  of  their 
rooms;  and  they  pause  and  swear  and 
finally  succumb.  With  every  argued 
drink,  they  ai^ue  less,  over  a  period  of 
resisting  years,  until  they  forget  the 
reason  of  their  need.  I^hese,  at  the 
last,  repay  their  borrowed  hours  of  es- 
cape with  days  of  maudlin,  impotent 
remorse,  or  lifetimes  in  the  awful  peo- 
pled wastes  of  drunken  fear. 

Thus  many,  in  their  efforts  to  escape, 
burden  or  waste  or  throw  away  their 
lives.  And  they  only  get  the  blame 
for  what  they  do,  though  the  madden- 
ing activity  of  the  city  drives  them 
on.  For  they  are  Judged  from  the  cold 
stone  throne  of  reason  by  those  who 
do  not  know. 

Th«  Natioa. 


Some  patient  ones  drag  on  without 
relief  through  a  growing  dreariness  of 
silent  years,  numbed  into  something 
less  than  feeling  men.  By  accepted 
necessity  and  slow  degrees,  they  learn 
to  forget  their  wish  for  company;  and 
they  steep  tliemselves  in  thoughts 
about  their  work,  or  theories  upon  ab- 
stract things;  or  they  get  a  meagre 
joy  from  looking  on,  pretending  that 
they  like  to  be  alone,  and  making  com- 
panions of  the  city's  sights  and  beauty 
and  the  sparrows  in  the  parks.  And 
when  they  die,  only  a  cousin  or  a  law- 
yer or  a  landlord  knows. 

But  many  win  their  freedom  in  the 
end,  through  labor  and  luck  to  com- 
pany and  love.  And,  though  the 
streets  no  longer  draw  them  out,  and 
the  quiet  evenings  fill  them  with  re- 
pose, they  never  quite  forget  the  lonely 
years.  When  they  hear  of  the  reckless, 
pitiable  folly  of  a  wasted  life,  in  the 
city's  annals  of  tragedy  and  sin,  they 
think  and  remember  and  condone.  For 
by  the  lesson  of  their  loneliness  they 
learned. 
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What  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  means 
when  he  says  that  "the  bubble  of 
heredity  has  been  pricked"  is  that  the 
theory  that  the  moral  characters  ac- 
quired by  an  individual  during  his  life- 
time are  transmitted  to  his  descend- 
ants has  been  exploded.  We  are  all, 
including  the  author  of  the  book  be- 
fore us,  pretty  well  agreed  that  this 
is  so.  It  is  not  supported  by  the  scanty 
evidence  on  this  point  which  the  bi- 
ologist has  collected.  Nor  need  we 
grieve  that  it  has  gone.  For,  if  it  can 
be  maintained  that  a  belief  in  it  was 
an  incentive  to  virtue,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  such  a  belief  was  an  excu»e 

•  "Bdacation  and  the  Heredity  Spectre." 
By  Dr.  P.  H^Hayward^  Pp.  xt+147.  (LoDdon: 


^. 


atts  and  Go.,  1908.)    Price  u.  net. 


tor  vice,  as  was  clearly  seen  by  a  little 
girl  who,  when  told  by  her  nurse  that 
if  she  was  naughty  her  grandchildren 
would  be  naughty,  too,  pointed  oat 
that,  if  that  was  true,  the  reason  that 
she  was  naughty  was  that  her  grand- 
mother had  been. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Shaw 
as  to  the  bearing  of  the  pricking  of  the 
bubble  on  education  is  that  "the  vilest 
abortionist  is  he  who  attempts  to 
mould  a  child's  character."  That 
reached  by  Mr.  Hayward  is  the  dia- 
metric opposite  of  this.  He  is  a  Her- 
bartlan.     Herbart  asked  :^ 

Does  a  human  being  bring  with  him 
into  the  world  his  future  shape,  or  does 
he  not?       In  respect  to  his  body  he 
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<loubtle6S  does;  but  that  is  not  our  ques- 
tion. We  spealc  of  tlie  mind,  the  char- 
acter, the  entire  dispositicMi. 

And  Herbarfs  and  Mr.  Hayward*s 
answer  is  that  he  does  not;  and  that, 
that  being  so,  it  is  not  merely  legiti- 
mate, but  desirable,  to  attempt  to 
mould  a  child's  character. 

But  before  we  proceed  further  we 
must  make  sure  that  we  keep  two 
questions,  which  are  probably  puzzling 
our  mind  at  the  same  time,  perfectly 
distinct.  One  is  a  question  for  the 
biologist,  the  other  for  the  education- 
ist The  one  is,  "Can  a  child's  char- 
acter be  moulded?"  the  other,  "Is  it 
desirable  to  do  it  deliberately?"  With 
regard  to  the  former  question,  the  an- 
swer given  by  Dr.  Archdall  Reid,  who 
has  devoted  much  thought  to  this 
point  is,  "Yes."  According  to  Dr. 
Reid,  all  the  attributes  which  *  distin- 
guish a  civilized  man  from  a  barbarian 
(the  two  terms  are  relative,  of  course) 
have  been  acquired  by  the  former  dur- 
ing his  lifetime.  If  this  is  true,  an  Eng- 
lish boy  brought  up  from  birth  in  a 
Zulu  kraal  will,  when  a  man,  have  the 
morals  and  ideals  of  a  Zulu.  He  will 
only  differ  from  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  kraal  in  having  a  paler  skin  and 
the  other  physical  characters  which 
distinguish  the  two  races.  Such  ex- 
periments may  have  been  made,  but  it 
is  highly  unlikely  that  they  have  been 
accurately  recorded.  The  presence  of 
any  one  capable  of  doing  so  would  spoil 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment.  But 
even  if  this  view  of  the  nature  of  our 
morality  is  correct,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  desirable  to  attempt  to  mould 
a  child's  character.  It  rather  shows 
that  we  cannot  help  moulding  it  by 
everything  that  we  do,  and  that  any 
little  deliberate  attempts  that  we  make 
w^iU  count  for  so  little  in  comparison 
with  what  we  have  already  done,  and 
will  go  on  doing,  that  they  will  not 
make  much  difference. 

NatHTO. 


From  the  educational  side  the  book 
is  well  worth  reading,  and  the  subject 
discussed  is  of  first-rate  importance; 
but  our  author  is  not  a  biologist  either 
by  sympathy  or  achievement.  Was  it 
worth  while  to  poke  fun  at  Mendel  for 
his  researches  on  green  peas  (p.  134)? 
People  lay  so  much  too  much  stress  on 
the  material  that  is  dealt  with  in  an 
investigation.  Personally,  we  set  more 
value  on  a  man  who  discovers,  not 
overything,  as  some  Mendelians  hold, 
but,  say,  "a  rough  quarter"  by  experi- 
ments "with  green  peas,"  than  on  one 
who  discovers  practically  nothing  by 
an  excursus  on  man.  We  quote  the 
whole  passage: — 

(8)  Mendelism. 
The  question  of  heredity  has  entered  on 
a  new  phase  during  the  past  ten  years, 
owing  to  the  unearthing  of  Mendel's  re- 
searches on  green  peas.  The  plant 
again!  We  are  to  discover  the  laws  of 
human  nature  by  the  study  of  heredity 
in  non-conscious,  non-moral  plants. 

Does  Mr.  Hayward  really  think  that 
we  investigate  natural  processes  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  apply  the  in- 
formation which  we  give  them?  The 
reason  that  Mr.  Hayward  dislikes  the 
plant  so  is  that,  according  to  him,  the 
non-Herbartian  doctrine  of  education 
is  based  on  what  he  calls  the  "plant** . 
metaphor. 

The  future  form  of  a  plant  is  ad- 
mittedly determined  in  advance.  True, 
there  are  "variations"  and  "mutations," 
the  laws  of  which  we  are  likely,  sooner 
or  later,  to  know;  true,  also,  even 
plants  are  plastic  in  a  measure,  to  en- 
vironmental influences.  Broadly,  how- 
ever, we  may  say  that  the  fate  of  a 
plant  is  fixed  by  the  nature  of  the 
germ  from  which  it  springs. 

We  quote  this  to  show  that  Mr.  Hay- 
ward's  biology  is  shaky.  For  it  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  one  funda- 
mental difference  between  animals  and 
plants  is  the  much  greater  susceptibil- 
ity of  the  latter  to  environmental 
changes. 
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Thomas  Y.  Growell  &  Go.  add  three 
volumes  to  the  fa«cinating  "First  Folio" 
edition  of  Shakespeare, — **Mea8ure  for 
Measure/'  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor" and  "AU's  Well,  That  Ends  Well." 
The  text  Is  that  of  the  first  folio  of 
1623;  the  Introductions  are  by  Charlotte 
Porter,  and  the  notes,  glossaries,  Itete  of 
variorum  readings,  and  extracts  of  se- 
lected criticism  are  the  work  of  Miss 
Porter  and  Miss  Helen  A.  Clarke;  as 
for  the  typography  and  format,  it  is  the 
dainty  work  of  the  De  Vinne  Press. 
One  frontispiece  is  a  picture  of  the  Ju- 
bilee Memorial  Fountain  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon;  another  a  view  of  Charlecote 
Hall,  which  is  associated  with  one  of 
Shakespeare's  youthful  poaching  esca- 
pades; and  the  third  is  a  picture  of  the 
statue  of  Shakespeare,  which  was  un- 
veiled at  Weimar  four  years  ago. 
'From  every  point  of  view,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  most  attrac- 
tive editions  within  reach  of  the  stu- 
dent of  Shakespeare.  Its  close  follow- 
ing of  the  First  Folio  text  gives  It  a 
unique  Importance;  and  its  convenient 
size  and  moderate  price  commend  it  to 
general  use. 

Readers  of  "Punch"  long  ago  learned 
to  look  first  for  the  initials  "O.  S."  at 
the  end  of  bits  of  verse  which  hit  off 
cleverly  the  social  and  political  foibles 
of  the  hour.  They  know  that  they 
stand  for  Owen  Seaman,  and  they  know 
that  Mr.  Seaman  has  a  knack  for  writ- 
ing humorous  and  sometimes  rollicking 
verse,  and  a  surprising  lyrical  skill  and 
ingenuity  which  are  equalled  by  none 
of  his  contemporaries.  It  Is  a  real 
boon  to  have  forty  or  more  of  the  best 
of  these  delightful  pieces  sorted  out  and 
put  between  covers,  with  the  gently 
humorous  title  of  "Salvage."  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.)  The  little  book  may  easily 
be   slipped  into   one's   pocket,   and  It 


comes  near  being  worth  Its  weight  in 
gold  to  any  one  who  is  capable  of  ap- 
preciating either  true  humor  or  true 
sentiment, — for  the  two  are  first  cous- 
ins and  sometimes  almost  indistinguish- 
able, as,  for  example,  In  the  address 
"To  Christine"  which  is  alone  worth  the 
price  of  the  volume.  There  Is  no 
sting  to  the  humor,  and  no  coarseness: 
nothing  that  leaves  an  unpleasant  taste 
In  the  mouth.  Whether  one  chooses  to 
open  the  book  at  random,  or  to  read  it 
page  by  page,  he  will  find  It  full  of 
charm;  and  he  will  lay  it  down  with 
a  devout  wish  that  the  familiar  Initials 
may  long  decorate  the  pages  of 
"Punch"  and  siipply  material  for  new 
volumes  like  this. 

In  California,  the  maladministration 
of  legal  processes  seems  to  have  passed 
the  limits  of  the  English  language,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Lee  Woolewine  Is  an- 
nounced In  the  cover  of  his  "In  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadows"  as  the  new 
regime  "District  Attorney  of  Los  An- 
geles," and  assurance  is  given  that  "be 
bids  fair  to  make  an  equally  notable 
mark  as  a  novelist."  Possibly  this  is 
true,  but  a  story  of  less  than  20,000 
words,  howsoever  good  It  may  be,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the 
ability  to  write  a  novel.  Further,  Mr. 
Woolewine's  Tennessee  mountaineers 
speak  a  dialect  unknown  to  those  not 
acquainted  with  the  fiction  of  the  late 
W.  H.  H.  Murray,  and  his  Imitators, 
and  unlike  the  speech  employed  by 
well-known  novelists  generally  recog- 
nized as  authorities  in  Southern  Appa- 
lachian matters.  The  theme  of  the 
story  is  the  love  of  two  young  persons 
who  think  that  they  cannot  wed  be- 
cause their  families  are  at  feud,  but 
change  their  minds  after  the  girl's 
brother  dies  repenting  the  foul  blow 
given  to  her  lover  in  their  last  fight; 
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4ind  they  are  left  alone  in  the  world 
with  their  wedding  near  at  hand.  The 
•only  excuse  for  repeating  this  well- 
worn  6tory  would  be  the  consciousness 
of  ability  to  give  it  original  treatment, 
and  Mr.  Woolewine  can  hardly  have 
been  visited  by  any  such  feeling,  for 
the  only  shadow  of  novelty  in  tiis  book 
is  the  heroine's  ineffectual  midnight 
Journey  through  the  woods  to  bring 
her  lover  to  her  dying  brother's  bed- 
side, and  as  they  arrive  too  late,  the  in- 
cident is  hardly  a  happy  variation.  If 
Mr.  Woolewine  should  find  a  new  theme 
in  his  present  sphere  of  usefulness,  it  is 
jpossible  that  he  may  write  a  good  story, 
but  this  book  is  the  work  of  a  'prentice 
hand.      Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


low  the  standard  set  by  her  stories. 
Like  them,  it  is  full  of  keen  understand- 
ing of  the  unspoiled,  rural  American. 
The  religious  enthusiasm,  the  fine  char- 
ity, the  high  patriotism  of  the  simple 
souls  who  fulfil  Newman's  ideal  and 
find  in  **the  trivial  round,  the  common 
task,"  **a  road  to  bring  [them]  dadly 
nearer  Grod"  was  never  better  set  forth 
than  in  "Our  Benny,"  and  because  of 
its  spirit  and  in  spite  of  its  form,  the 
book  will  probably  live.  As  a  memo- 
rial of  Lincoln  it  will  be  cherished  by 
mothers,  and  its  legend  of  a  line  of  sol- 
diers dying  for  the  peace  of  America 
will  endear  it  to  all  who  have  borne 
arms  for  her  glory.  Little,  Brown 
&Co. 


Miss  Mary  E.  Waller  has  written 
two  novels  of  much  merit  and  an  excel- 
lent book  of  travels,  and  one  cannot 
but  wish  that  she  had  been  faithful  to 
the  medium  of  prose  in  her  effort  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Lincoln  by  telling 
the  story  of  the  Vermont  sentinel 
whom  he  reprieved  when  sentenced  to 
death  for  sleeping  on  guard.  Instead, 
she  has  chosen  to  repeat  the  tale,  which 
she  entitles  **Our  Benny,"  in  hexame- 
ters, a  severe  test  of  ability  even  to  the 
practised  writer  of  verse,  and  success- 
fully endured  by  but.  very  few,  and 
those  few  writers  whose  minds  have 
been  early  saturated  with  Homer,  and 
well  exercised  in  the  production  of  Eng- 
lish verse.  Miss  Waller  is  no  Haw- 
trey,  is  not  even  an  Arnold,  but  her 
work  compares  fairly  well  with  all  but 
the  best  of  Longfellow's  in  the  same 
metre,  and  she  makes  but  few  flagrant 
errors.  The  most  fastidious  of  New 
England  poets  was,  like  her,  not  aware 
that  "arbutus"  is  a  dactyl  both  in 
Latin  and  in  English,  and  making  the 
last  syllable  of  "endure"  perform  the 
work  of  a  spondee  is  evidently  an  over- 
sight, but  when  her  verse  is  at  its  best, 
one  still  desires  her  prose.  It  is  only 
an  form  however,  that  the  book  falls  be- 


In  his  first  book,  "Joan  of  the  Alley.'* 
Mr.  Frederick  Orin  Bartlett  attempted 
to  find  romance  where  romance  was 
not,  and  ended  by  producing  something 
like  pure  absurdity.  In  his  second, 
to  which  he  gives  the  title  "The  Web 
of  the  Golden  Spider,"  he  begins  by 
providing  himself  with  sufficient  ma- 
terial for  two  or  three  good  romances, 
and,  eschewing  all  the  faults  of  the 
first  book,  produces  a  good  specimen  of 
the  buried  treasure  story,  quite  incredi- 
ble but  none  the  worse  for  that.  The 
hero,  wandering  about  the  streets  of 
Boston  in  a  penniless  condition,  opposes 
a  policeman  who  attempts  to  arrest  a 
loitering  girl,  assaults  him  and  runs 
away  with  her.  Being  pursued,  the 
two  break  into  a  darkened  house,  light 
a  fire,  help  themselves  to  food  and 
clothing  and  when  the  owner  returns 
proceed  to  involve  themselves  in  amaz- 
ing complications  rendered  doubly  per- 
plexing by  the  girl's  gift  of  crystal 
gazing;  and  her  possession  of  an  absent, 
mysterious  father.  A  voyage  to  a 
Utopian  South  American  Kingdom  with 
a  buried  treasure,  beside  which  Mr.  Jan- 
vier's jars  of  Mexican  emeralds  seem 
trifles,  follows,  and,  between  mutinies 
at  sens,  and  revolutions  on  land,  all 
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the  characters  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
cheerful  activity  until  the  superfluous 
members  of  the  company  have  been 
killed*  and  the  others  provided  with 
twenty  bags  of  gems.  Laden  with 
these,  they  depart  for  Boston  leaving 
the  natives  to  quarrel  with  fate  and 
one  another.  The  tale  hs  thoroughly 
unreal  when  taken  as  a  whole,  but  each 
adventure  is  sufficiently  vivid  to  keep 
the  reader's  attention  until  the  next 
begins  to  develop,  and  one  comes  to  the 
end  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
been  highly  entertained.  In  some  de- 
gree,  Mr.  Bartlett  retains  his  fault  of 
trying  to  persuade  himself  and  his 
readers  that  his  personages  have 
strange,  mystic  emotions,  but  those  de- 
manded by  their  adventures  generally 
suffice  them  in  "The  Web  of  the  Ooldeu 
Spider,**  and  it  seems  probable  that  In 
his  next  venture  he  will  drop  the  little 
affectation.  If  it  take  him  as  far 
on  the  road  to  perfection  as  his  second 
book  has  taken  him  beyond  the  first, 
he  will  find  himself  standing  high 
among  the  younger  story  writers.  Al- 
ready his  place  is  honorable.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co. 

Once  more  those  critics  who,  regard- 
less of  the  enormous  possibilities  of  the 
principle  of  permutation,  have  asserte<l 
that  all  possible  plots  have  been  used 
will  be  compelled  to  retreat  from  their 
position,  for  Mr.  H.  H.  Bashford's  "The 
Pilgrim's  March"  is  original  in  its  pre- 
sentation of  the  trial  of  a  soul  drawn 
in  opposite  directions  by  a  narrow  and 
uninstructed  conception  of  religion,  and 
in  another  by  art  ungovemed  by  princi- 
ple. The  first  force  is  seldom  fairly 
treated  in  fiction,  being  the  general 
butt  of  novelists  from  Jane  Austen  to 
Ouida,  and  the  latter  has  a  large  fol- 
lowing of  blind  panegyrists.  To  be 
able  to  set  forth  the  excellent  qualities 
of  good  men  and  women  whose  right- 
eous intention  and  naught  else  saves 


them  from  perpetual,  glaring,  absurdity 
is  rare;  to  combine  this  quality  with  the 
conviction  that  the. simplest  and  most 
prosaic  domestic  virtues  often  exist  in 
alliance  with  high  artistic  capacity,  and 
the  ability  to  revel  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  forms  of  art  is  rarer  still.  Ten 
years  ago,  one  might  have  denied  that 
any  living  author  was  equipped  with 
both  qualities,  but  a  new  group  Is 
forming,  a  group  with  convicti<ms  as 
strong  and  as  high  as  those  of  the  men 
and  women  who  wrote  the  stories  of 
the  last  twenty  Victorian  years,  but 
less  rigid  in  applying  their  principles. 
Offhand  one  might  name  five  or  six  of 
these  writers,  but,  new  author  although 
he  is,  Mr.  H.  H.  Bashford  seems  to 
have  a  larger  share  of  this  quality  of 
duplex  correct  appreciation  than  any 
other.  The  evangelical  family  depicted 
in  his  pages,  loving  its  self-denial  of 
everything  but  ugliness,  and  toiling 
mightily  in  the  hope  of  saving  immor- 
tal souls  has  been  ridiculed  by  those 
hostile  to  its  creed,  and  has  been  made 
absurd  in  a  thousand  Sunday-school 
books  written  by  its  friends.  The 
groups  opposed  to  it,  the  cluster  of  act- 
ors, authors,  painters,  sculptors,  and 
Judy  the  model,  has  been  once  drawn 
so  magnificently  that  one  almost  re- 
sents its  reappearance  in  Mr.  Bash- 
ford's  pages,  but  his  treatment  of  it 
Justifies  its  presence  there.  He  is  as 
charitable  as  Du  Maurier  himself,  but 
he  does  not  for  a  moment  yield  the 
point  that  evil  comes  of  evil,  and  poor 
Judy,  although  no  one  casts  a  stone  at 
her,  is  not  made  the  object  of  the  small- 
est atom  of  sentiment.  The  little  com- 
pany of  good,  quiet  Christian  souls 
who  play  chorus  to  the  active  charac- 
ters, includes  more  than  one  note- 
worthy figure,  carefully  finished  and 
consistent  and  adding  to  the  general 
merit  of  a  remarkable  first  novel. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
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